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REED 


KEED,  the  name  of  gramineonsplants  of  the 
^eaenphragmites  and  arundo.  The  common 
reetl  (pkragmites  communU,  Trinius)  is  a  fine 
showj  grass  growing  in  overflowed  grounds, 
and  not  uncommon  on  the  edge  of  deep  muddj- 
bottomed  ponds  in  eastern  New  England.  It 
has  an  annaal  stem  (culm),  attaining  a  height 
of  8  to  12  feet,  and  very  erect  and  smooth ;  its 
leaves  are  1  to  2  feet  long,  broad,  flat,  and 
pointed,  so  that  a  group  of  plants  at  a  little 
dtstauoe  resembles  a -field  of  maize.  The  genus 
fkra^mites  was  distinguished  from  the  Linntean 
arn^udo  on  account  of  its  fiowers,  the  lower 
floret  of  the  spikelet  being  barren  and  the 
aoirer  stalk  (rachia)  being  fringed  with  silky 
hiirs.  The  roots  of  the  common  reed  are  per- 
ennial, and  extend  laterally,  forming  entangled 
and  thick  masses.  On  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
in  England,  the  plant  is  encouraged  to  cover 
embankments,  as  the  running  roots  strengthen 
the  river  walls,  and  prevent  their  wasting  away 
bj  the  action  of  the  stream.  The  culms  make 
the  very  best  thatch  for  covering  roofs  of  build- 
ings or  In  the  construction  of  screens  and  mats 
used  in  protecting  hot-beds  in  kitchen  gardens, 
and  even  in  forming  a  substratum  in  plaster 
floors*  The  flower  spikes  will  dye  wool  green, 
and  the  roots  are  reputed  to  be  diuretic  and 
diaphoretic.  The  reed  is  common  to  both  hemi- 
gpheres,  and  is  widely  distributed. — The  culti- 
vated reed  (arundo  donctXy  Willd.)  is  common 
in  the  south  of  France  and  Italy,  where  it  is 
artificially  raised  for  use  as  fence  wood,  for 
npporting  the  vine,  for  fishing  rods,  and  for 
many  other  purposes;  a  variety  with  variegat- 
ed leaves  was  once  considered  an  ornamen- 
tal plant  in  gardens.  The  aruvdo  teeta  and 
^iyantea  of  Walter  are  southern  plants,  now 
kso^m  as  belonging  to  the  genus  arundinaria 
(^Michanx ;  the  latter  is  called  the  cane,  with 
arborescent  cnhns  10  to  20  feet  high,  rigid  and 
sifflple  the  first  year,  then  branching,  and,  after 
fruiting  at  indefinite  periods,  decaying;  it  is 
faand  on  the  banks  of  the  larger  rivers  from 
North  Oarolina  to  Florida.  The  former  is  the 
soothem  reed,  with  culms  2  to  10  feet  high ; 
linear  lanceolate  leaves,  acuminate,  roughish ; 
pikelets  solitary  or  in  a  simple  raceme  at  the 
summit  of  the  branches,  or  frequently  on  leaf- 
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less  radical  culms.  It  flowers  in  February  and 
March,  and  grows  in  swamps  from  North  Car- 
olina to  Florida.  The  sea  reed  (ammophila 
aruTidinacea,  Both.)  is  common  to  Europe  and 
the  United  States,  and  is  found  useful  in  resist- 
ing the  shifting  of  sand  upon  sea  beaches. — ^Oth- 
er grasses  have  the  trivial  name  of  reed,  such 
as  the  reed  bent  grass  (calamagro8tis)y  of  which 
several  species  are  common  to  this  country. 

REED,  Hknet,  an  American  author,  born  in 
Philadelphia,  July  11, 1808,  died  Sept.  27, 1854. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  university  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1825,  and  began  the  study  of  law  in 
the  office  of  John  Sargent  in  Philadelphia.  In 
1829  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  in  1831  was 
elected  assistant  professor  of  English  literature 
in  his  university,  and  shortly  after  assistant 
professor  of  moral  philosophy ;  and  in  1886  was 
elected  professor  of  rhetoric  and  English  litera- 
ture in  the  same  institution.  In  the  spring  of 
1854  he  visited  Europe,  and  upon  his  return 
voyage  was  lost  in  the  steamer  Arctic.  He 
wrote  the  life  of  his  grandfather,  Joseph  Beed, 
inSparks's  *^  American  Biography ;"  '^Lectures 
on  English  literature  from  Chaucer  to  Tenny- 
son" (1866);  "Lectures  on  English  History, 
Shakespeare,"  &c.  (1866);  and  "Lectures  on 
the  British  Poets"  (1867).  He  long  maintained 
a  correspondence  with  Wordsworth,  and  after 
his  death  he  edited  the  American  reprint  of 
his  memoirs.  He  also  edited  Beid's  "Diction- 
ary of  the  English  Language,"  Graham's  "  Eng- 
lish Synonymes,"  Arnold's  "  Lectures  on  Mod- 
em History,"  Lord  Mahon's  "History  of  Eng- 
land," and  the  "Poetical  "Works  of  Thomas 
Gray,"  with  a  new  memoir. 

BEED,  Joseph,  an  American  officer,  bom  in 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  Aug.  27, 1741,  died  in  Philadel- 
phia, March  6,  1785.  He  was  graduated  at 
Princeton  college,  and  commenced  the  study 
of  law  at  that  place  in  his  16th  year.  In  1763 
he  went  to  England,  where  he  continued  his 
studies  until  the  troubles  produced  by  the 
stamp  act  began,  when  he  returned  to  Trenton, 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and 
in  1767  was  appointed  deputy  secretary  of  New 
Jersey.  Bevisiting  England  in  1770,  he  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Mr.  Dennis  De  Berdt,  agent 
fbr  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  ana  on 
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his  return  settled  at  Philadelphia,  took  an  active 
part  on  the  side  of  independence  in  the  politi- 
cal struggles  of  the  time,  jmd  through  his  Eng- 
lish connections  opened  a  lengthened  corre- 
spondence on  the  subject  with  Lord  Dartmouth, 
secretary  for  the  colonies.  In  1774  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  general  committee  of 
Philadelphia,  and  in  Jan.  1775,  president  of 
the  first  provincial  convention  held  in  Pennsyl- 
vania; and  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  conti- 
nental congress  which  met  in  May.  On  the 
formation  of  the  army  he  was  appointed  aide- 
de-camp  and  secretary  to  Gen.  Washington. 
In  1776  he  was  made  adjutant-general,  and 
his  local  knowledge  was  of  great  value  in  the 
attack  at  Trenton,  and  also  at  Princeton.  Early 
in  1777  he  resigned  the  office  of  a^utant- 
general,  and  was  appointed  chief  justice  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  named  by  congress  a  briga- 
dier-general. He  declined  both  offices,  and 
continued  to  serve  in  the  army  as  a  volunteer, 
without  rank  or  pay.  He  was  present  at  nearly 
every  engagement  in  the  northern  and  eastern 

Portions  of  tlie  Union,  in  some  of  which  he  had 
orses  killed  under  him,  but  never  received  a 
wound.  In  1778  he  was  elected  to  congress, 
and  signed  the  articles  of  confederation.  About 
this  time  he  was  approached  by  one  of  8  Brit- 
ish commissioners,  Gov.  Johnstone,  with  an 
offer  of  £10,000  and  the  most  valuable  office  in 
the  colonies  if  he  would  exert  himself  to  pro- 
mote a  reconciliation  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  colonies.  His  answer  was:  *^  I  am  not 
worth  purchasing ;  but,  such  as  I  am,  the  king 
of  Great  Britain  is  not  rich  enough  to  buy  me. ^' 
In  the  same  year  he  was  made  president  of  the 
supreme  executive  council  of  Pennsylvania. 
While  in  this  position  he  exerted  himself  very 
Buccessfully  to  suppress  an  armed  insurrection 
that  occurred  in  Philadelphia;  the  revolt  of 
the  Pennsylvania  line  was  also  suppressed 
mainly  by  him.  His  "Life  and  Correspond- 
ence" was  published  by  his  grandson,  W.  B. 
Reed  (2d  ed.,  Philadelphia,  1847). 

REED  BIRD.    See  Bobolink. 

REED  INSTRUMENTS,  among  musical  con- 
trivances, a  numerous  and  diverse  class,  includ- 
ing all  those  the  tones  of  which  are  due  to 
vibrations  imparted  to  a  body  of  air  in  a  tube, 
throat,  or  chamber,  by  means  of  the  pulsations 
of  a  thin  lamina  or  tongue  of  wood  or  metal 
having  one  end  fixed  and  the  other  lying  over 
or  within  an  aperture,  and  actuated  by  forcibly 
directing  through  this  a  current  of  air.  Tech- 
nically, such  a  lamina  is  termed  a  reed.  It  has 
two  general  forms.  In  the  first,  seen  in  the 
clarinet,  the  reed  is  larger  than  the  opemng 
throuffh  which  the  air  is  to  pass,  and  in  pulsat- 
ing flltemately  closes  and  opens  it,  beating 
against  its  margins.  This  form,  among  Euro- 
pean nations  doubtless  the  earliest  known,  is 
distinguished  as  the  beating  reed.  In  the  sec- 
ond, seen  in  the  accordion,  the  dimensions  of 
the  reeds  are  slightly  less  than  those  of  the 
aperture,  so  that,  in  pulsating  in  consequence 
of  an  impulse  and  of  its  own  elasticity,  it  moves 


within  the  current  of  air  only,  alternately  al- 
lowing and  interrupting  its  passage ;  this  is 
hence  termed  the  free  reed.  It  is  proposed  to 
consider  in  this  place  only  those  mstroments 
involving  the  free  reed. — A  small,  short,  me- 
tallio  tube,  containing  a  single  tongue  or  reed 
of  this  fonn,  fitted  to  yield  upon  blowiug  into 
one  end  the  note  A  or  0,  has  long  been  known, 
and  probably  first  in  Germany  and  Holland, 
and  is  termed  a  pitch  pipe.  P^re  Amiot,  a 
French  missionary  to  China,  early  described 
the  cheng,  or  Chinese  organ,  a  small  instrn- 
ment  consisting  of  a  series  of  tubes,  each  hav- 
ing its  free  lamina  or  tongue,  and  acted  on  by 
the  breath  of  the  performer ;  and  this  appears 
to  have  been  in  common  use  in  that  country 
from  a  period  so  early  that  its  origin  is  lost. 
Whether  M.  Greni6,  who  in  1810  introduced 
free  reeds  into  the  construction  of  the  organ 
(see  Oeqan),  actually  reinvented  this  form  of 
reed,  as  believed  by  Biot  and  others,  or  wheth- 
er he  adapted  it  from  the  pitch  pipe,  or  directly 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  instrument,  it 
may  not  now  be  practicable  to  determine ;  bnt 
in  any  event,  it  appears  certain  that  in  point 
of  antiquity,  and  probably  of  direct  origin,  the 
credit  of  this  invention  must  be  awarded  to 
oriental  ingenuity.  Enight  states  that  the  ac- 
cordion was  brought  from  Germany  into  Eng- 
land about  1828 ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  as 
early  as  1825  instruments  upon  this  principle 
were  known  in  the  United  States,  stated  by 
some  to  have  been  devised  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Bazin, 
of  Canton,  Mass.,  upon  having  brought  to  him 
(in  1821)  a  pitch  pipe  for  repairs.  This  claim 
must  at  present  be  considered  doubtful.  French 
accounts  refer  the  accordion  to  a  period  previ- 
ous to  1829.  Wherever  the  free  reed  may  have 
been  first  applied  to  the  making  of  a  small  or 
hand  instrument,  the  modifications  thence  aris- 
ing, especially  between  about  1825  and  1835, 
were  in  rapid  succession  and  numerous.  Among 
the  earliest  of  these  were  Wbeatstone^s  aolma 
and  concertina,  the  latter  in  form  of  a  bellows 
with  two  hexagonal  faces,  on  the  upper  of 
which  were  4  rows  of  finger  stops  or  studs ;  by 
pressing  down  the  latter,  air  was  admitted  to 
act  on  the  corresponding  tongues  witliin.  The 
attempts  to  improve  the  accordion,  by  enlarg- 
ing it  and  extending  its  scale,  naturally  ren- 
dered it  unwieldy,  and  thus  led  to  a  foiin  of 
organ  with  free  reeds  only,  and  without  pipes, 
the  bellows  being  worked  by  the  foot  Such 
was  Mr.  Green's  seraphine,  and  the  French 
melodium  (in  England  and  the  United  States, 
melodeon),  one  form  of  which  latter,  also 
termed  the  harmonium,  appears  to  have  been 
the  invention  of  M.  Debain  of  Paris,  and  im- 
proved by  MM.  Alexandre,  father  and  son, 
being  still  (1861)  manufactured  by  the  house 
established  by  the  elder  Alexandre  for  the 
mi^ng  of  accordions  in  1829.  The  most  im- 
proved form  of  this  instrument  is  in  France 
now  known  as  the  orgue-milodium^  or  piano 
LUzt ;  in  this  country,  as  the  Alexandre  organ. 
Other  French  instruments,  of  the  earlier  date 
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abore  spoken  of,  -were  the  potkUarffue  and  tyn^ 
phmmm  ;  of  the  German,  some  of  which  were 
small,  and  probably  all  ephemeral,  were  the 
<R»^A«n,  phya-^iarmoniea,  cBolo-musieon^  &c. 
In  1S41  Mr.  Evai^  of  Cheltenham,  Eng.,  pro- 
duced a  harmonium  of  two  banks  of  keys 
and  34  octaves  of  pedals ;  but  the  instrument 
vas  not  brought  prominently  forward  until 
1859.  The  objects  of  this  inventor  were  to 
overcome  the  nasal  and  harsh  quality  of  tone, 
ind  the  slow  speaiking,  then  characterizing  the 
French  and  English  instruments;  and  he  is 
fiiA  to  have  produced  ultimately  a  pure  tone 
of  fine  quality,  with  rapid  utterance,  and  with- 
out loss  of  xK>wer.  This  is  the  form  of  har- 
monium to  be  found  described  in  English  works. 
In  it  the  several  rows  or  series  of  reeds  de- 
agned  to  give  the  different  registers  or  parts 
in  the  harmony  performed  are,  as  in  the  Alex- 
andre organ,  placed  horizontally  across  the 
instrament,  at  the  same  level,  and  separated 
from  each  other  by  partitions;  the  arrange- 
ment being  such  that  the  particular  compart- 
ments or  series  to  which  the  air  shall  be  ad- 
mitted in  performing  are  determined  by  the 
knobs  or  stops  that  have  been  drawn  out  at 
the  time.  (See  Organ.)  In  the  English,  as  in 
the  French  instruments,  also,  the  tardy  re- 
sponse of  the  reeds  to  the  action  of  the  air  is 
correct^  in  most  instances,  by  a  device  known 
as  the  percussion,  by  which,  the  proper  stop 
being  drawn,  the  touching  of  any  key  instantly 
eauies  the  blow  of  a  small  hammer  on  the 
reed,  its  vibration,  thus  promptly  begun,  being 
then  continued  by  the  current  of  air.  In  all 
these  forms,  moreover,  the  agitation  of  the 
reeds  is  produced  by  means  of  more  dense  or 
compressed  lur  forced  out  of  a  bellows  across 
the  reeds,  and  acting  of  coarse  against  the  ordi- 
nary atmospheric  pressure  on  the  opposite  side ; 
and  genendly  the  reeds  themselves  are  placed 
low  in  the  instrument,  often  beneath  the  key 
board,  so  that  the  sound  is  liable  to  be  somewhat 
smothered  or  interfered  with  in  consequence. 
Some  radical  improvements  were  invented  by 
Mr.  J.  Carhart  (see  Melodeon),  the  changes 
introduc^ed  by  him  having  been  worked  out  as 
early  as  1889,  and  his  instruments  being  manu- 
&ctured  in  large  numbers,  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
ia  the  year  1846.  On  the  principle  of  the  su- 
perior fulness  and  sweetness  of  those  tones  in 
the  accordion  made  when  the  air  is  drawn  into 
the  bellows,  as  compared  with  those  formed 
by  forcing  the  air  out,  he  so  constructed 
the  bellows  of  the  melodeon  that  it  should 
expel  the  air  from  the  chamber  into  which 
the  reed  passages  opened;  this  chamber  and 
the  space  within  the  bellows  freely  commu- 
nicating, and  being  maintained  while  play- 
ing in  the  condition  of  a  partial  vacuum  by 
means  of  stout  springs,  which  gradually  dis- 
tend the  bellows  as  often  as  force  has  been 
used  to  compress  and  empty  it  of  the  entering 
air.  This  required  that  the  reeds  also  should 
be  reversed,  the  passages  admitting  air  into  the 
exhaosted  chamber,  and  the  reed^  being  acted 


on  by  the  in-flowing  streams  of  air.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  arrangement,  all  the  registers  open 
directly  into  the  one  exhausted  chamber ;  and 
they  are  conveniently  placed  in  rows  one  over 
the  other  in  the  manner  of  shelves  or  successive 
segments,  each  horizontal  row  divided  in  tiio 
middle  to  form  two  registers.  The  construc- 
tion of  this  part  of  the  instrument  finally 
adopted  and  now  in  use  is  the  invention  of 
Mr.  E.  P.  Needham.  Again,  to  open  the  regis- 
ters, complicated  connections  and  slides  arc 
not  required,  but  simply  for  each  a  narrow 
horizontal  door  hinged  on  its  lower  edge,  and 
directly  pulled  down  by  a  wire  making  a  sin- 
gle angle  with  the  draw-knob.  The  chamber 
being  during  performance  partially  exhausted, 
if  the  edges  of  the  several  upright  shelves 
or  segments  and  of  the  horizontal  doors  to  the 
registers  are  properly  adapted  and  faced  with 
soft  leather,  the  external  atmospheric  pres- 
sure completes  the  connection  of  these  parts, 
and  secures  air-tightness  and  strength  of  the 
whole;  while  in  other  instruments  the  con- 
densed air  within  operates  continually  to  strain 
and  weaken  the  connections.  Thus,  in  this  in- 
strument, the  parts  are  readily  taken  apart  for 
repairs,  being  stayed  by  pins  only,  and  as 
quickly  put  together  again ;  and  the  reeds  are 
thus  directly  accessible.  The  closing  of  any 
register  is  made  to  open  a  small  valve  within 
it^  called  a  pneumatic  stop,  by  which  commu- 
nication with  the  exhausted  chamber  is  at  once 
made  both  above  and  below  the  reeds,  and  the 
latter  are  then  within  the  exhausted  chamber ; 
but  upon  opening  the  register,  this  valve  closes, 
and  thus  other  communication  is  cut  off  above, 
and  the  reeds  have  the  exhausted  space  now 
only  within,  the  atmosphere  acting  from  with- 
out. The  touching  of  any  key  is  made  to  open 
(if  the  instrument  have  but  one  bank  of  keys) 
the  corresponding  valve  in  every  register.  If 
then  all  the  registers  be  open,  all  the  reeds  so 
uncovered  are  caused  by  the  entering  air  to 
sound ;  if  some  of  the  registers  only  are  open, 
only  the  reeds  in  these  can  sound.  With  two 
banks  of  keys,  couplers  are  required  in  order 
to  put  all  the  registers  at  pleasure  under  com- 
mand of  one.  When  by  couplers  the  keys  have 
thus  been  connected  with  valves  in  all  the  re- 
gisters, the  drawing  of  the  knob  grand  jeUy  or 
grand  organ,  opens  all  the  registers,  and  affords 
remarkable  power  of  tone  and  effect.  These 
arrangements  are  more  common  in  the  larger 
instruments  or  harmoniums.  By  variously 
curving  the  reed  in  an  inward  direction,  its  im- 
pact upon  the  air  is  also  modified;  and  Mr. 
Carhart  was  in  this  way  enabled  to  secure  the 
effect  known  as  voicing,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
differences  of  quality  required  for  the  different 
registers.  In  any  reed,  the  rapidity  of  vibra- 
tion, and  hence  the  pitch,  depend  on  several 
particulars,  chiefly  the  length  and  weight  of 
the  reed,  and  its  relative  thickness  at  the  two 
ends.  If  the  reed  is  thick  at  the  free  end  and 
thin  at  the  fixed,  its  tone  is  deep ;  if  the  re- 
verse, acute.    Hence,  tiie  reeds  are  roughly  at- 
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tnned  hj  giving  them  oertain  lengths  and  thick- 
nesses, and  then  more  accurately  bj  scraping 
off  a  little  as  may  be  required  from  the  free  or 
the  fixed  extren^ty.  The  Alexandre  organ  is 
made  of  different  sizes,  the  largest  corresponding 
to  a  16-feet  pipe  organ,  and  by  combinations 
giving  7  octaves.  Its  usual  stops  are  the  Eng- 
lish horn  and  fiute,  and  again  the  bassoon  and 
hautboy,  forming  the  ordinary  diapasons,  and 
answering  to  the  compass  from  an  8-feet  pipe ; 
drone  and  clarinet,  an  octave  below ;  clarion  and 
fife,  an  octave  above ;  2  forte  stops,  to  increase 
the  volume  of  sound ;  a  principal,  which  opens 
all  the  stops  at  once;  the  two  stops  first  named 
also  actuating  the  percussion ;  and  two  stops, 
expression  d  la  main^  and  expression  of  pedals, 
by  which  superior  power  of  expression,  or 
swell  and  diminuendo,  is  secured  by  merely 
varying  the  pressure  of  the  fingers,  or  of  the 
feet.  With  these  are  sometimes  found  also  the 
sourdiTiey  modifying  tlie  tone  of  certain  stops, 
wix  celeste,  toix  humaine^  musette^  and  tremolo, 

BEES,  Abbaham,  D.D.,  a  British  divine  and 
scholar,  bom  at  Llanbrynmair,  Wales,  in  1743, 
died  June  9, 1825.  He  studied  for  the  minis- 
try at  Hoxton  academy,  where  he  was  appoint- 
ed tutor  in  his  19th  year,  which  position  he 
retained  for  more  than  22  years,  in  1768  he 
became  also  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  congrega- 
tion in  Southwark,  and  in  1788  in  the  Old 
Jewry.  From  1786  to  1795  he  was  also  presi- 
dent of  the  dissenting  academy  at  Hackney. 
Many  of  his  sermons  were  published  at  inter- 
vals, and  he  contributed  to  the  ^^  Monthly  Re- 
view." In  1776  he  was  engaged  to  edit  a  new 
edition  of  Chambers's  "  Cydopiedia,"  which 
was  completed  in  1786  (4  vols,  fol.) ;  and  that 
work  having  proved  very  successful,  he  began 
in  1802  the  publication  of  *'  Rees's  CyclopcBdia," 
which  was  completed  in  45  vols.  4to.  in  1819. 

REEVE.    See  Ruff. 

REEVE,  Olaba,  an  English  novelist,  bom 
in  Ipswich  in  1788,  died  there  in  Dec.  1808. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  William 
Reeve,  rector  of  Treston  and  of  Kerton  in  Suf- 
folk, and  perpetual  curate  of  St.  Nicholas,  and 
studied  under  her  father.  Her  first  literary 
work  was  a  translation  from  the  Latin  of  Bar- 
clay's romance  of  Argents^  which  she  published 
in  1762,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Phoenix ;"  and 
in  1767  appeared  her  "  Champion  of  Virtue," 
afterward  called  "  The  Old  English  Baron," 
the  work  upon  which  her  reputation  now/  al- 
most exclusively  rests.  This  tale  was  written 
in  imitation  of  Walpole's  "  Castle  of  Otranto," 
of  wliich  romance  Miss  Reeve  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer. Its  success  prompted  her  to  devote 
herself  more  closely  to  literary  pursuits,  and 
she  produced  successively  "  The  Two  Mentors," 
"  The  Progress  of  Romance,"  "  The  Exile," 
"  The  School  for  Widows,"  "  Plans  of  Educa- 
tion," and  "  Memoirs  of  Sir  Roger  de  Claren- 
don." Her  works  were  very  popular  in  her 
time,  but  they  are  now  forgotten  with  the  ex- 
ception of  her  first  novel. 

REEVE,  Tappikg,  an  American  lawyer,  bom 


in  Brookhaven,  Long  island,  in  Oct.  1744,  died 
in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  Dec.  18, 1823.  He  was 
graduated  at  Princeton  college  in  1768,  and  9 
years  after  remc^ved  to  litchfidd,  Conn.,  where 
he  began  the  practice  of  law.  In  1784  he  in- 
stituted the  Litchfield  law  school,  which  soon 
became  celebrated  throughout  the  Union,  and 
of  which  he  was  the  sole  instructor  until  1798, 
when  he  associated  with  him  James  Gould, 
continuing  to  give  lectures  himself  until  1820. 
He  was  a  judge  of  the  superior  court  from 
1798  to  1814.  In  politics  he  was  a  federalist; 
and  he  was  the  first  eminent  lawyer  in  Ameri- 
ca who  labored  to  effect  a  change  in  the  laws 
regarding  the  property  of  married  women. 

REFERENCE.    See  Aebitbation. 

REFLECTORS.    See  Bubniko  Mibbobb. 

REFORMATION,  the  historical  name  for 
the  great  religious  movement  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, which  divided  the  Latin  Catholic  church 
into  two  opposing  sections,  and  resulted,  after 
many  theological,  political,  and  social  struggles 
and  convulsions,  in  the  establishment  of  the 
various  ecclesiastical  organizations  of  evangel- 
ical or  Protestant  Christendom.  Originating 
in  the  16th  century  and  in  the  heart  of  Europe, 
its  spirit  has  controlled  the  history  of  the  Teu- 
tonic races  ever  since,  has  shaped  the  modern 
institutions  and  fortunes  of  Germany,  Scan- 
dinavia, Holland,  England,  and  Scotland,  and 
has  made  its  infiuence  felt  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe. — ^There  were  many  "reformers  before 
the  reformation,"  and  almost  every  doctrine  of 
Luther  had  its  advocates  long  before  him.  The 
whole  struggling  of  mediseval  Catholicism  to- 
ward reform  and  liberty;  the  reformatory  coun- 
cils of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basel;  the  long 
continued  conflict  between  the  German  empe- 
rors and  the  popes ;  the  spiritualistic  piety  and 
theology  of  the  mystics  of  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries;  the  "Waldenses  and  Albigenses  in 
France  and  northern  Italy ;  the  revival  of  let- 
ters and  classical  learning  under  the  direction 
of  Agricola,  Reuchlin,  and  Erasmus ;  the  rise  of 
the  national  languages  and  letters  in  connection 
with  the  feeling  of  national  independence ;  the 
invention  of  the  printing  press ;  Wycliffe  and  the 
Lollards  in  England,  Huss  and  the  Hussites  in 
Bohemia,  Savonarola  with  his  politico-religious 
reform  movement,  and  Arnold  of  Brescia,  in 
Italy ;  the  theological  writings  of  Wesel,  Goch, 
and  Wessel  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands;  all 
these  and  many  similar  persons  and  movements 
were  so  many  preparations,  negative  or  posi- 
tive, direct  or  indirect,  for  the  reformation  of 
the  16th  century.  It  is  freely  admitted  that  va- 
rious secondary  causes,  and  among  them  many 
bad  men  and  motives,  had  their  full  share  in 
the  progress  of  the  reformation,  as  they  some- 
timeshad  in  the  first  introduction  of  Christianity 
itself  among  heathen  nations.  It  is  equally 
true  that  the  reformation  gave  rise  to  various 
radical  and  fanatical  movements  in  theology, 
religion,  and  politics ;  but  these  are  the  excres- 
cences, the  morbid  extremes  and  caricatures  of 
Protestantism,  against  which  its  true  genius  al- 
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wajs  protests  and  reacts.  Finallj  it  should  be 
remembered  tliat  Protestantism  never  claimed 
infallibility  and  perfection,  and  is  always  open 
to  further  improvement  and  progress  on  the 
basis  of  the  Word  of  God. — ^We  now  proceed 
to  the  general  principles  of  the  reformation  as 
held  to  this  day,  in  their  acknowledged  stand- 
ards, by  all  the  Protestant  churches  to  which 
it  gave  rise.  The  reformation  was  originally 
neither  a  political  nor  a  philosophical  nor  a 
literary,  but  a  religions  and  ecclesiastical  move- 
ments It  started  with  the  practical  question : 
How  can  the  troubled  conscience  find  pardon 
and  peace  and  become  sure  of  personal  salva- 
tion f  It  retained  from  the  Catholic  system  all 
the  objective  doctrines  of  Christianitj  concern- 
ing the  Holy  Trinity  and  the  divine  human 
character  and  work  of  Christ— in  fact,  all  the 
articles  of  £Bdth  contained  in  the  apostles^  and 
other  oecnmenical  creeds  of  the  early  church. 
But  it  joined  issue  with  the  prevailing  system 
of  religion  in  soteriology,  or  in  the  doctrines 
relating  to  snbjective  experimental  Christiani- 
ty, especially  the  justification  of  the  sinner  be- 
fore God,  the  true  character  of  faith,  good 
works^  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  the  rule  of 
faith.  It  asserted,  the  principle  of  evangelical 
freedom  as  laid  down  in  the  epistles  of  Paul  to 
the  Romans  and  Galatians,  in  opposition  to  the 
STstem  of  an  outward  legalistic  authority  which 
held  the  individual  conscience  and  private  judg- 
ment bound.  It  brought  the  believer  into  a 
direct  relation  and  union  with  Christ  as  the  one 
and  all-sufficient  source  of  salvation,  in  opposi- 
tion to  traditional  ecclesiasticism,  and  priestly 
and  saintly  intercession.  The  Protestant  goes 
directly  to  the  Word  of  God  for  instruction, 
and  to  the  throne  of  grace  in  his  devotions ; 
while  the  pious  Catholic  always  consults  the 
teaching  of  his  church,  and  often  prefers  to  offer 
his  prayers  through  the  medium  of  the  Virgin 
"Sbtrj  and  the  saints.  Schleiermacher  states 
the  difference  between  Catholicism  and  Prot- 
estantism in  the  formula :  "  Catholicism  makes 
the  believer's  relation  to  Christ  depend  upon  hb 
relation  to  the  church;  Protestantism  makes 
the  relation  of  the  believer  to  the  church  de- 
pend upon  his  relation  to  Chrisf  In  other 
words,  Catholicism  gets  to  Christ  through 
the  church.  Protestantism  gets  to  the  church 
through  Christ ;  the  former  proceeds  from  the 
hodj  to  the  head,  the  latter  from  the  head  to 
the  body;  with  the  one  churchliness  is  the 
measure  of  christliness,  with  the  other  the  de- 
gree of  christliness  determines  and  conditions 
ibo  character  and  value  of  churchliness.  From 
this  gener^  principle  of  evangelical  freedom 
and  direct  individual  relationship  of  the  be- 
liever to  Christ  proceed  the  two  fundamental 
doctrines  of  Protestantism,  the  absolute  suprem- 
acy of  the  word  of  Christ,  and  the  absolute 
supremacy  of  the  grace  of  Christ.  The  one  is 
called  the  formal  principle,  or  principium  cog- 
miccndi;  the  other  the  material  principle,  or 
pnneipium  esgendi.  The  former  proclaims  the 
canonical  Scriptures  (to  the  exclusion  of  the 


Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament),  and  more 
particularly  the  word  of  Christ  and  the  apos- 
tles, to  be  the  only  and  sufficient  infallible 
source  and  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  as- 
serts the  right  of  private  interpretation  of  the 
same ;  in  distinction  from  the  Homan  Catholic 
view,  which  declares  the  Bible  and  tradition  or 
church  authority  to  be  two  coordinate  sources 
and  rules  of  faith,  and  makes  tradition,  espe- 
cially the  decrees  of  popes  and  councils,  the 
only  legitimate  and  infallible  interpreter  of 
the  Bible.  In  its  extreme  form  Ctillingworth 
expressed  this  principle  of  the  reformation  in 
the  well  known  formula:  "  The  Bible,  I  say,  the 
Bible  only,  is  the  rehgion  of  Protestants."  Gen- 
uine Protestantism,  however,  by  no  means  de- 
spises or  rejects  tradition  and  church  authority 
as  such,  but  only  subordinates  it  to  and  measures 
its  value  by  the  Bible,  and  believes  in  a  pro- 
gressive interpretation  of  the  Bible  through 
the  expanding  and  deepening  consciousness  of 
Christendom.  Hence,  beside  having  its  own 
symbols  or  standards  of  public  doctrine,  it  re- 
tained all  the  articles  of  the  ancient  Catholic 
creeds  and  a  large  amount  of  disciplinary  and 
ritual  tradition,  and  rejected  only  those  doc- 
trines and  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  church  for 
which  it  found  no  dear  warrant  in  the  Bible, 
or  which  it  thought  contradicted  its  letter  or 
spirit.  The  Calvinistio  branches  of  Protestant- 
ism went  further  in  their  antagonism  to  the 
received  traditions  than  the  Lutheran  and  the 
Anglican  reformation ;  but  all  united  in  reject- 
ing the  authority  of  the  pope  (Melanchthon  for 
a  while  was  willing  to  concede  this,  but  only 
jure  humanoy  as  a  limited  disciplinary  superin- 
tendency  of  the  church),  the  meritoriousness 
of  good  works,  the  indulgences,  the  worship 
of  the  holy  Virgin  and  of  the  saints  and  relics, 
the  7  sacraments  with  the  exception  of  baptism 
and  the  eucharist,  the  dogma  of  transubstan- 
tiation  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  purgatory 
and  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  the  use  of  the 
Latin  language  in  public  worship,  for  which 
the  use  of  the  vernacular  languages  was  substi- 
tuted. The  other  fundamental  doctrine  of  the 
reformation  has  reference  to  the  personal  ap- 
propriation of  the  Christian  salvation,  and  has 
for  its  object  to  give  all  glory  to  Christ  by  de- 
claring that  the  sinner  is  justified  before  God, 
i. «.,  acquitted  of  guilt  and  declared  righteous, 
solely  on  the  ground  of  the  all-sufficient  merit 
of  Christ  as  apprehended  by  a  living  faith ;  in 
opposition  to  the  theory,  then  prevalent  and 
substantially  sanctioned  by  the  council  of  Trent, 
which  makes  faith  and  good  works  the  two 
coordinate  sources  of  justification.  Genuine 
Protestantism  does  not,  on  that  account,  by  any 
means  reject  or  depreciate  good  works ;  it  only 
denies  their  value  as  sources  or  conditions  of 
justification,  but  insists  on  them  as  the  neces- 
sary fruits  of  faith  and  evidence  of  justification. 
To  these  two  prominent  principles  of  the  ref- 
ormation, which  materially  affect  its  theology 
and  religious  life,  must  be  added  a  third,  the 
doctrine  of  the  universal  priesthood  of  be- 
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lievers,  and  the  right  and  dntj  of  the  laity 
not  only  to  read  the  Bible  in  the  vernacular 
tongue,  but  also  to  take  part  in  the  government 
and  all  the  public  affairs  of  the  church. — We 
now  present  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the 
reformation  in  the  various  countries  in  which 
it  finally  succeeded,  leaving  out  Bohemia,  Italy, 
and  Spain,  where  it  was  suppressed  by  the  com- 
bined opposition  of  the  secular  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities.  I.  Thb  Reformation  in  Ger- 
many was  directed  by  the  genius  and  energy 
of  Luther,  the  learning  and  moderation  of  Me- 
lanchthon,  assisted  by  the  princes,  especially  the 
electors  of  Saxony,  and  sustained  by  the  minor- 
ity of  the  people  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
bishops  and  the  imperial  government.  It  com- 
menced in  the  university  of  "Wittenberg  with 
the  protest  against  the  traffic  in  indulgences, 
Oct.  81, 1617  (ever  since  celebrated  in  Protes- 
tant Germany  as  the  festival  of  the  reformation), 
and  soon  became  a  powerful  popular  movement. 
At  first  it  moved  within  the  bosom  of  Catholi- 
cism. Luther  shrunk  in  holy  horror  from  the 
idea  of  a  separation  from  the  religion  of  his  fa- 
thers. He  only  attacked  a  few  abuses,  taking  it 
for  granted  that  the  pope  himself  would  con- 
demn them  if  properly  informed.  But  the  irre- 
sistible logic  of  events  carried  him  step  by  step 
far  beyond  his  original  intentions,  and  brought 
him  into  irreconcilable  conflict  with  the  central 
authority  of  the  church.  Pope  Leo  X.,  in  June, 
1520,  pronounced  the  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation against  Luther,  who  burned  the  bull  to- 
gether with  the  canon  law  and  several  books 
of  his  opponents.  The  diet  of  Worms  in  1521, 
where  he  made  his  memorable  defence,  added 
to  the  excommunication  of  the  pope  the  ban  of 
the  emperor.  But  the  dissatisfaction  with  the 
various  abuses  of  Home  and  the  desire  for  the 
free  preaching  of  the  gospel  were  so  extensive, 
that  the  reformation  both  in  its  negative  and 
positive  features  spread  in  spite  of  these  de- 
crees, and  gained  a  foothold  before  1580  in  the 
greater  part  of  northern  Germany,  especially 
in  Saxony,  Brandenburg,  Hesse,  Pomerania, 
Mecklenburg,  Ltlneburg,  Friesland,  and  in  near- 
ly all  the  free  cities,  as  Hamburg,  Lubeck, 
Bremen,  Magdeburg,  Frankfort,  and  Nurem- 
berg; while  in  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  along  the 
Rhine  it  was  persecuted  and  suppressed.  Among 
the  principal  causes  of  this  rapid  progress  were 
the  writings  of  the  reformers,  Luther's  German 
version  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  evangelical 
hymns,  which  introduced  the  new  ideas  into 
public  worship.  The  diet  of  Spire  in  1526  left 
each  state  to  its  own  discretion  concerning 
the  qaestion  of  reform  until  a  general  council 
should  settle  it  for  all,  and  thus  sanctioned  the 
principle  of  territorial  independence  in  matters 
of  religion  which  prevails  in  Germany  to  this 
day,  each  sovereignty  having  its  own  separate 
ecclesiastical  establishment  and  organization  in 
close  union  with  the  state.  But  the  next  diet  of 
Spire,  which  convened  in  1529,  prohibited  the 
further  progress  of  the  reformation.  Against 
this  decree  of  the  Catholic  majority  the  evan- 


gelical princes  entered,  on  the  ground  of  the 
Word  of  God,  the  inalienable  rights  of  con- 
science, and  the  decree  of  the  previous  diet  of 
Spire,  the  celebrated  protest,  dated  April  20, 
1529,  which  gave  rise  to  the  name  of  Protes- 
tants. The  diet  of  Augsburg  in  1580,  where 
the  Lutherans  offered  their  principal  confession 
of  faith,  drawn  up  by  Melanchthon  and  named 
after  that  city,  threatened  the  Protestants  with 
violent  measures  if  they  did  not  return  shortly 
to  the  bosom  of  the  old  church.  Here  closes 
the  first  and  most  eventful  period  of  the  Ger- 
man reformation.  The  second  period  embraces 
the  formation  of  the  Protestant  league  of  Suaal- 
cald  for  the  ormed  defence  of  Lutheranism,  the 
various  theological  conference  of  the  two  par- 
ties for  an  adjustment  of  the  controversy,  the 
death"  of  Luther,  the  imperial  interims  or  com- 
promises (the  Batisbon,  Augsburg,  and  Leip- 
sic  interims),  and  the  Smalcaldian  war,  and 
ends  with  the  success  of  the  Protestant  army 
under  Maurice  of  Saxony  and  the  peace  of 
Augsburg  in  1555,  which  secured  to  the  L.u- 
theran  states  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
but  with  a  restriction  on  its  further  progress. 
The  third  period,  from  1555  to  1580,  is  remark- 
able for  the  violent  internal  controversies  of 
the  Lutheran  church :  the  Osiandrian  contro- 
versy, concerning  justification  and  sanctifica- 
tion ;  the  adiaphoristic,  arising  originally  from 
the  fruitless  compromises  or  interims ;  the  syn- 
ergistic, concerning  faith  and  good  works ;  and 
the  crypto-Calvinistic  or  sacramcntarian  con- 
troversy about  the  real  presence.  These  theo- 
logical disputes  led  on  the  one  hand  to  the  full 
development  of  the  doctrinal  system  of  Luther- 
anism as  laid  down  in  the  "  Book  of  Concord" 
(first  published  in  1580),  which  embraces  all 
the  symbolical  books  of  that  church,  namely,  the 
three  oecumenical  creeds,  the  Augsburg  con- 
fession and  its  "  Apology"  by  Melanchthon,  the 
two  catechisms  of  Luther  and  the  Smalcald  ar- 
ticles drawn  up  by  the  same  in  1587,  and  the 
"  Form  of  Concord,"  composed  by  6  Lutheran 
divines  in  1577.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the 
fanatical  intolerance  of  the  strict  Lutlieran 
party  against  the  Calvinists  and  the  moderate 
Lutherans,  called  after  their  leader  Melanch- 
thonians  or  Philippists,  drove  a  large  number 
of  the  latter  over  to  the  Reformed  church, 
especially  in  the  Palatinate  (1560),  in  Bremen 
(1561),  Nassau  (1582),  Anhalt  (1596),  He«se- 
Cassel  (1606),  and  Brandenburg  (1614).  The 
German  Reformed  communion  adopted  the 
Heidelberg  catechism,  drawn  up  by  two  mod- 
erate Calvinistic  divines,  Zacharias  Ursinus  and 
Caspar  Olevianus,  in  1563,  by  order  of  the  elec- 
tor Frederic  HI.  or  the  Pious,  as  their  confes- 
sion of  faith.  The  1 6th  century  closes  the  theo- 
logical history  of  the  German  reformation ;  but 
its  political  history  was  not  brought  to  a  final 
termination  until  after  the  terrible  80  years^ 
war  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1648,  which 
secured  to  the  Lutherans  and  the  German  Re- 
formed churches  fbut  to  no  others)  equal  rights 
with  the  Roman  Catholics  within  the  limits  of 
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ihe  Grerman  empire.  These  two  denomina- 
tioDs,  either  in  their  separate  existence  or  unit- 
ed in  one  organization  (as  in  Prussia  and  other 
states  since  1817),  are  to  this  day  ahnost  the 
only  forms  of  iSfotestantism  recognissed  and 
supported  by  the  government,  all  others  being 
sm^  self-supporting  sects  regarded  with  little 
sympathy  by  the  popular  mind.  But  within 
those  ecclesiastical  establishments  Germany  has 
bred  and  tolerated  during  the  last  50  years  al- 
most every  imaginable  form  of  theoretic  belief, 
from  the  strictest  old  school  orthodoxy  to  the 
loosest  rationalism  and  scepticism.  Since  the 
third  jnbilee  of  the  reformation,  however 
(1817),  there  has  been  a  gradual  and  steady  re- 
turn from  neology  to  the  original  evangelical 
Protestantism.  II.  The  Refobmatiokin  Switz- 
erland. This  was  contemporaneous  with,  but 
independent  of,  the  German  reformation,  and 
resnlted  in  the  formation  of  the  Reformed  com- 
munion as  distinct  from  the  Lutheran.  In  all 
the  essential  principles  and  doctrines,  except 
that  on  the  mode  of  Christ's  presence  in  the 
eudiarist,  the  Helvetic  reformation  agreed  with 
the  German ;  but  it  departed  further  from  the 
received  traditions  in  matters  of  government, 
discipline,  and  worship,  and  aimed  at  a  more 
radical  moral  and  practical  reformation  of  the 
people.  It  naturally  divides  itself  into  three 
periods:  the  Zwinglian,  firom  1516  to  1581; 
the  Oalvinistio,  to  the  death  of  Calvin  in  1564 ; 
and  the  period  of  BuUinger  and  Beza,  to  the 
close  of  the  16th  century.  The  first  belongs 
mainly  to  the  German,  the  second  to  the  Frendi 
eaatona,  the  third  to  both  jointly.  Zwingli 
commenced  his  reformatory  preaching  against 
various  abuses  at  Einsiedeln  in  1516,  and  then 
with  more  energy  and  effect  at  Zarich  in  1519. 
His  object  was  to  "preach  Christ  from  the 
fountain,'^  and  to  '*  insert  the  pure  Christ  into 
the  hearf  At  first  he  had  the  consent  of  the 
bishop  of  Constance,  who  assisted  him  in  put- 
ting down  the  sale  of  indulgences  in  Switzeiv 
land,  and  he  stood  even  in  high  credit  with  the 
papal  nuncio.  But  a  rupture  occurred  in  1522, 
when  Zwingli  attacked  the  fasts  as  a  human  in- 
vention, and  many  of  his  hearers  ceased  to  ob- 
serve them.  The  magistrate  of  Zarich  arranged 
a  public  disputation  in  Jan.  and  another  in  Oct. 
1523,  to  settle  the  whole  controversy.  On 
both  occasions  Zwingli,  backed  by  the  authori- 
ties and  the  great  migority  of  the  people,  tri- 
umphed over  his  papal  opponents.  In  1526 
the  chnrches  of  the  city  and  the  neighboring 
villages  were  cleared  of  images  and  shrines, 
aud  a  simple,  almost  puritanic  mode  of  worship 
took  henceforward  the  place  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  mass.  The  Swiss  diet  took  a  hostile 
attitude  to  the  Reformed  movement,  similar  to 
that  of  the  German  diet,  with  a  respectable 
minority  in  its  fevor.  To  settle  the  controver- 
sy for  the  republic,  a  general  theological  con- 
ference was  arranged  and  held  at  Baden,  Aar- 
gao,  in  May,  1526,  with  Dr.  £ck,  the  famous 
antagonist  of  Luther,  as  the  champion  of  the 
Roman,  and  <Ecolampadius  of  the  Reformed 


cause.  Its  result  was  in  form  adverse,  but  in 
fact  favorable  to  the  cause  of  the  reformation. 
It  was  now  introduced  in  the  minority  of  the 
cantons,  at  the  wish  of  the  magistrates  and  the 
people,  by  (Ecolampadius  in  Basel  and  Haller 
m  Bern,  also  in  part  in  St.  Gall,  SchaftTiausen, 
Glarus,  Appenzell,  Thurgau,  and  the  Grisons ; 
while  in  the  French  portions  of  Switzerland 
William  Farel  and  Viret  prepared  the  way  for 
Calvin.  The  small  cantons  however  around 
the  lake  of  Lucerne,  Uri,  Schwytz,  Unterwalden, 
Lucerne,  and  Zug,  steadfastly  opposed  every 
innovation.  At  last  it  came  to  an  open  war 
between  the  Reformed  and  Catholic  cantons. 
Zwingli^s  policy  was  overruled  by  the  appa- 
rently more  humane,  but  in  fact  more  cruel 
and  disastrous  policy  of  Bern,  to  force  the  poor 
mountaineers  into  measures  by  starvation.  The 
Catholics,  resolved  to  maintain  their  rights,  at- 
tacked and  routed  the  small  army  of  Zdrichers 
in  the  battle  of  Cappel,  Oct.  1581.  Zwingli, 
who  had  accompanied  his  flock  as  chaplain  and 
patriot,  met  a  heroic  death  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, and  (Ecolampadius  of  Basel  followed  him 
in  a  few  weeks.  Thus  the  progress  of  the 
reformation  was  suddenly  arrested  in  the  Ger- 
man portions  of  Switzerland,  and  one  third  of 
it  remams  Catholic  to  this  day.  But  it  took  a 
new  start  in  the  western  or  French  cantons, 
and  rose  there  to  a  higher  position  than  ever. 
Soon  after  this  critical  juncture  the  great  mas- 
ter mind  of  the  Reformed  church,  who  was  to 
carry  forward,  to  modify,  and  to  complete  the 
work  of  Zwingli,  and  to  rival  Luther  in  influ- 
ence, began  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic. John  Calvin,  a  Frenchman  by  birth  and 
education,  but  exiled  from  his  native  land  for 
his  faith,  found  providentially  a  new  home  in 
1536  in  the  little  republic  of  Geneva,  where 
Farel  had  prepared  the  way.  Here  he  devel- 
oped his  extraordinary  talents  and  energy,  as 
the  greatest  divine  and  disciplinarian  of  the 
reformation,  and  made  Geneva  the  model 
church  for  the  Reformed  communion,  and*  a 
hospitable  asylum  for  persecuted  Protestants 
of  every  nation.  His  theological  writings,  espe- 
cially the  "  Institutes"  and  "  Commentaries," 
exerted  a  formative  influence  on  all  Reformed 
churches  and  confessions  of  faith;  while  his 
legislative  genius  developed  the  presbyterian 
form  of  government,  which  rests  on  the 
principle  of  ministerial  equality  and  of  a  ponu- 
lar  representation  of  the  congregation  by  lay 
elders,  aiding  the  pastors  in  maintaining  disci- 
pline and  promoting  the  spiritual  prosperity  of 
the  people.  Calvin  died  after  a  most  active 
and  devoted  life  in  1564,  and  left  in  Theodore 
Beza  (died  1605)  an  able  and  worthy  successor, 
who  together  with  BuUinger,  the  faithful  suc- 
cessor of  Zwingli  in  Zorioh,  and  author  of  the 
second  Helvetic  confession  (1566),  labored  to 
the  dose  of  the  16th  century  for  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  Swiss  reformation  and  the  spread 
of  its  principles  in  France,  Holland,  Germany, 
England,  and  Scotland.  IH.  The  Refobmahon 
IN  Fbakoe.    While  the  reformation  in  Ger- 
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many  and  Switzerland  carried  with  it  the  ma- 
jority of  the  population,  it  met  in  France  with 
the  united  opposition  of  the  court,  the  hierar- 
chjy  and  the  popular  sentiment,  and  had  to 
work  its  way  through  severe  trial  and  persecu- 
tion. The  tradition  in  that  country  was  favor- 
able to  a  change,  as  France  had  always  main- 
tained a  certain  degree  of  independence  of 
Rome,  and  as  the  university  of  Paris,  once  the 
centre  of  European  intelligence  and  -culture, 
had  strongly  ur^ed  a  thorough  reformation  in 
eapite  et  tnembru  on  the  councils  of  the  15th 
century.  The  first  professed  Protestants  in 
France  were  Lef^vre,  Wolmar,  Farel,  Viret, 
Harot,  Olivetanus,  Calvin,  and  Beza,  all  men 
of  distinguished  learning  and  ability ;  but  most 
of  them  had  to  seek  safety  in  exile.  It  was  only 
after  the  successftil  establishment  of  the  refor- 
mation in  French  Switzerland,  that  the  move- 
ment became  serious  in  the  neighboring  king- 
dom. Oalvin  and  Beza  may  be  called  the  fathers 
of  the  French  Reformed  church.  Their  pupils 
returned  as  missionaries  to  their  native  land. 
The  first  Protestant  coi^regation  was  formed 
at  Paris  in  1555,  and  the  first  synod  held  In  the 
same  city  in  1559.  In  1561  the  theological  con- 
ference at  Poissy  took  place,  where  Theodore 
Beza  eloquently  but  vamly  pleaded  the  cause 
of  the  Protestants  before  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Roman  church,  and  where  the  name  Reform- 
ed originated.  In  1671  the  general  synod  at  La 
Rochelle  adopted  the  Gkdlican  confession  and  a 
system  of  government  and  discipline  essentially 
Oalvinistic,  yet  modified  by  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  a  church  not  in  union  with  the 
state,  as  in  Geneva,  but  in  antagonism  with  it. 
The  movement  now  unavoidably  assumed  a  po- 
litical character,  and  led  to  a  series  of  civil 
wars  which  distracted  France  till  the  close  of 
the  16th  century.  The  Roman  Catholic  party, 
backed  by  the  minority  of  the  population,  was 
headed  by  the  dukes  of  Guise,  who  denved 
their  descent  from  Charlemagne  and  looked  to 
the  throne,  then  occupied  by  the  house  of  Va- 
lois.  The  Protestant  party,  numerically  weak- 
er, but  containing  some  of  the  noblest  blood 
and  best  talent  of  France,  was  headed  by  the 
princes  of  Navarre,  the  next  heirs  to  the  throne 
and  descendants  of  Hugh  Capet.  The  queen 
regent  Catharine,  during  the  minority  of  her 
sons,  Francis  IL  and  Charles  IX.,  of  the  house 
of  Valois,  although  decidedly  Roman  Catholic 
in  sentiment,  tried  to  keep  the  rival  parties  in 
check  in  order  to  rule  over  both.  But  the  Bo- 
man  league  took  possession  of  Paris,  while  the 
prince  of  Cond6  occupied  Orleans.  Three  civil 
wars  followed  in  rapid  succession,  when  the 
court  and  tlie  duke  of  Guise  resorted  to  trea- 
son, and  concerted  a  wholesale  slaughter  of  the 
Huguenots  in  the  memorable  St.  Bartholomew's 
night,  Aug.  24,  1572,  the  leaders  of  the  party 
having  been  expressly  invited  to  Paris  to  attend 
the  marriage  of  Prince  Henry  of  Navarre  with  a 
sister  of  Charles  IX.  as  a  general  feast  of  recon- 
ciliation. (See  Babtholomsw  Massacbe.)  But 
the  party  was  only  diminished  in  number,  by  no 


means  annihilated.  Six  other  civil  wars  follow- 
ed with  varying  fortune,  and  terminated  at  last 
in  the  victory  of  Prince  Henry  of  Navarre,  who, 
after  the  assassination  of  Henry  HI.  by  a  Do- 
minican monk,  ascended  the  throne  of  Franoe 
as  Henry  lY.  in  1589.    This  seemed  to  decide 
the  triumph  of  Protestantism  in  France.    Bnt 
the  Roman  party,  still  more  numerous  and  pow- 
erful, and  supported  by  Spain  and  the  pope, 
elected  a  rival  king  and  threatened  to  plange 
the  country  into  new  bloodshed.    Then  Henry, 
£*om  political  and  patriotic  motives,  but  appa- 
rently not. from  religious  conviction,  abjured 
the  Protestant  faitli,  in  which  he  liad  been 
brought  up,  and  professed  the  Roman  Oatliolic 
religion  (1598),  saying  that  Paris  and  the  peace 
of  fYance  were  "  worth  a  mass."    At  the  same 
time,  however,  he  secured  to  his  former  asso- 
ciate's, then  numbering  about  760  congrega- 
tions throughout  the  kingdom,  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrance  of  the  pope  and  the  bishops,  a 
legal  existence  and  the  right  of  the  free  exer- 
cise of  religion,  by  the  celebrated  edict  of 
Nantes  in  1698,  which  closes  the  stormy  period 
of  the  French  reformation.    From  that  time 
the  Reformed  church  in  France  flourished,  un- 
til the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  by 
Louis  XrV.  in  1686  reduced  it  to  a  "church 
of  the  desert;"  yet  it  survived  the  most  cmel 
persecutions  at  home,  and  enriched  by  thou- 
sands of  exiles  the  population  of  every  Protes- 
tant country  in  Europe  and  America.    IV.  Tp 
Reformation  ik  tab  Netheelands  was  kin- 
dled partly  by  Lutherai^  influences  from  Ger- 
many, but  mostly  by  Reformed  and  Oalvinistic 
influences  from  Switzerland  and  France.    Its 
first  nmrtyrs,  Esch  and  Voes,  were  burned  at 
Antwerp  in  1528.    The  despotic  arm  of  Charles 
V.  (who  inherited  the  sovereignty  of  l^e  17 
provinces  from  his  grandmother)  and  his  son 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  resorted  to  the  severest  meas- 
ures for  crushing  the  rising  spirit  of  religions 
and  political  liberty.    The  duke  of  Alva  surpass- 
ed the  persecuting  heathen  emperors  of  Rome  in 
cruelty,  and,  according  to  Grotius,  destroyed 
the  lives  of  100,000  Dutch  Protestants  during 
the  6  years  of  his  regency  (1667-78).    Finally, 
after  long  and  patient  endurance,  the  7  ^^^' 
em  provinces,  Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  Gel- 
derland,  Overyssel,  Groningen,  and  Friesland, 
rose  in  open  revolt  against  the  intolerable  yoke 
of  foreign  tyranny,  formed  a  federal  repubUc, 
first  under  the  leadership  of  William  of  Nassan, 
prince  of  Orange,  the  Dutch  Washington,  and 
after  his  assassmation  (1584)  under  his  son  Man- 
rice,  and  after  a  long  and  heroic  struggle  ac- 
complbhed  their  independence  of  the  churj* 
of  Rome  and  tlie  crown  of  Spain.    Their  inde- 
pendence was  at  last  acknowledged  by  Spain 
in  1609.    The  southern  provinces,  however, 
remained  Roman  Catholic  and  subject  to  9pj^; 
The  first  Dutch  Reformed  synod  was  held  at 
Dort  in  1574,  and  in  the  next  year  the  univer- 
sity of  Leyden  was  founded.    The  Protestant- 
ism of  Holland  is  predominantly  OalyinistiCi 
and  adopts  as  its  doctrinal  and  disciplinary 
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standards  the  H^delberg  oatechism  of  1568, 
the  Belgio  oonfeaaion  of  1662,  and  the  articles 
of  the^jnodof  Dort.  This  important  synod  was 
held  (1619)  in  consequence  of  the  Arminian  con- 
troTersx,  which  violently  agitated  the  country 
at  that  time.    The  Armmians  or  Remonstrants, 
HiffArifig  in  5  points  from  the  Calvimsts,  and 
holding  to  the  freedom  of  the  wiU  and  a  condi- 
tional predestination,  were  condemned  hy  the 
synod  of  Dort,  hat  continued  as  a  tolerated 
sect,  and  exerted,  through  the  writings  of  their 
dis^iguished  scholars  and  divines,  Arminius, 
Hugo  Grotiua,  Episcopius,  Limborch,  and  Le 
Clerc  (Olericns),  considerable  influence  upon 
Protestant  theology  in  England,  France,  and 
Germany  during  the  18th  century.    The  ortho- 
dox church  of  Holland  has  been  represented  in 
the  United  States  since  1609  by  the  Reformed 
Protestant  Dutch  church,  the  second  oldest  of 
the  den<munation8  in  the  United  States.    V. 
The  Biformation  isr  HmroABT.    This  coun- 
try was  first  brought  into  contact  with  the  re- 
form movement  by  disciples  of  Luther  and 
Mdtan^thon,  who  had  studied  at  Wittenberg, 
after  16^,    Ferdinand  I.  granted  to  some  mag- 
nates and  oides  liberty  of  worship,  and  Maxi- 
milian II.  (1564r-76)  increased  it    The  synod 
of  Erddd  in  1545  organized  the  Lutheran,  and 
the  synod  of  Osenger  in  1657  the  Reformed 
ehnrdu    The  Genouui  settlers  mostly  adopted 
the  Augsburg  confession,  the  national  Magyars 
the  H^vetic  confession.    Rudolph  U.  having 
in  1676  suppressed  religions   liberty.  Prince 
Stephen  Bocskai,  strengthened  by  his  alliance 
with  the  Turks,  reconquered  by  force  of  arma 
(1606)  fall  toleration  for  the  Lutherans  and 
CilTiniats  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania.    In 
the  latter  country  Socinianism  also  found  a  ref- 
uge and  has  maintained  itself  ix>  this  day.    YI. 
Thb  Rxfobmation  in  Poland  wasprepared  by 
fugitive  Bohemian  Brethren  or  Hussites,  and 
promoted  by  the  writings  of  the  German  re- 
fimaers.    King  Sigismund  Augustus  (154d-'72) 
favored  the  movement  and  corresponded  with 
Oalvin.    The  most  distinguished  Protestant  of 
that  coontry  was  Jan  Lasxi,  or  John  &  Lasco,  a 
Oalvinist,  who  fled  from  Poland  for  his  faith, 
was  called  back  by  the  Protestant  nobility, 
aided  by  several  friends  translated  the  Bible, 
and  labored  for  the  union  of  the  Reformed  and 
Lotherans  (died  1560).    A  compromise  between 
the  two  parties  was  effected  by  the  general 
^od  of  Sandomir  (Consentug  Sendamiriemis) 
in  1570.    But  subsequently  internal  dissensions, 
the  increase  of  Socinianism,  and  the  efforts  of 
the  Jesuits  greatly  interfered  with  Uie  prosper- 
ity of  Protestantism  in  that  country.    The  Ger- 
man provinces  now  belonging  to  Russia,  Oour- 
land,  LiFonia,  and  Esthonio,  opened  likewise  the 
door  to  the  reformation,  and  adopted  the  Augs- 
burg confession.    VH.  The  REFonaf  ation  in 
Scj^iNAviA.    The  reformers  of  Sweden  were 
two  brothers,  Okf  and  Lars  Peterson,  or  Petri, 
disciples  of  Luther,  who  after  1519  preached 
against  the  existing  state  of  the  church.    Gus- 
tavus  Vasa,  who  delivered  the  country  from  the 


Banes  and  became  king  in  1623,  favored  Protes- 
tantism from  political  and  mercenary  motives ; 
the  whole  country,  including  the  bishops,  fol- 
lowed without  much  difficulty.  He  appropri- 
ated a  large  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  church 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  wars  and  adminis- 
tration. The  synod  of  Oerebro  in  1529  sanc- 
tioned the  reform,  and  the  synod  of  Upsal  in 
1593,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
country  to  Rome,  confirmed  and  completed  it. 
Sweden  adopted  the  Lutheran  creed,  to  the  in- 
tolerant exclusion  of  every  other,  and  retained 
the  episcopal  form  of  government  in  the  closest 
union  with  the  state.  Sweden  did  great  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  Protestantism  in  Europe, 
by  its  gallant  king  Gustavus  Adolphus,  durmg 
the  30  years*  war.  More  recently  attempts 
have  been  made,  though  without  success  as 
yet,  to  abolish  the  intolerant  laws  against  dis- 
senters. Denmark  became  likewise  an  exclu- 
sively Lutheran  country,  with  an  episcopal  form 
of  state-church  government,  under  Christian 
III.  A  diet  at  Copenhagen  in  1536  destroyed 
the  political  power  of  the  Roman  clergy,  and 
divided  most  of  the  church's  property  between 
the  crown  and  the  nobility.  The  remaining 
third  was  devoted  to  the  new  ecclesiastical 
organization.  Bugenhagen  of  Wittenberg  was 
then  called  to  complete  the  reform.  From 
Denmark  the  reformation  passed  over  to  Nor- 
way about  1537.  The  archbishop  of  Dron- 
theim  fled  with  the  treasures  of  the  church  to 
Holland;  another  bishop  resigned;  a  third 
was  imprisoned ;  and  the  lower  clergy  were 
left  the  choice  between  exile  and  submission 
to  the  new  order  of  things,  which  most  of 
them  preferred.  Iceland,  then  subject  to  Dan- 
ish rule,  likewise  submitted  to  the  Danish  re- 
form. VlIL  The  Rbfokmation  in  Enoland. 
The  struggle  between  the  old  and  the  new  re- 
ligion lasted  longer  and  raged  more  fearftilly  in 
England  and  Scotland  than  on  the  continent,  and 
continued  in  successive  shocks  even  down  to 
the  end  of  the  17th  century,  for  Puritanism  was 
a  second  reformation ;  but  it  left  in  the  end  a 
very  strong  impression  upon  the  character  of 
the  nation,  and  affected  deeply  its  political  and 
social  institutions.  In  theology  English  Prot- 
estantism was  dependent  upon  the  continental 
reform,  especially  the  ideas  and  principles 
of  Oalvin ;  but  it  displayed  greater  practical 
energy  and  power  of  organization.  It  was 
from  the  start  a  political  as  well  as  a  religious 
movement,  and  hence  it  afforded  a  wider  scope 
to  the  corrupting  infiaence  of  selfish  ambition 
and  violent  passion  than  the  reformation  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland ;  but  it  passed  also 
through  severer  trials  and  persecutions.  In  the 
English  reformation  we  distingnish  five  periods. 
The  first  period  (1527  to  1547)  witnessed  the 
abolition  of  the  authority  of  the  Romnn  pa- 
pacy under  Henry  VIII.  This  was  merely  a 
negative  and  destructive  process,  which  re- 
moved the  outward  obstruction  and  prepared 
the  way  for  the  reform.  Henry  VIII.  quar- 
relled with  the  pope,  not  on  religious  or  theo- 
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logical,  but  purely  personal  and  selfish  grounds, 
because  the  pope  properly  refused  his  consent 
to  hi3  divorce  from  Catharine  of  Aragon  and 
his  marriage  to  Anne  Boleyn.  ^^  The  defend- 
er of  the  faith^' — a  title  given  him  by  the  pope 
for  the  defence  of  the  7  sacraments  against 
Luther — remained  in  doctrine  and  religious 
sentiment  a  Roman  Catholic  to  the  end  of  his 
life;  and  at  his  death  the  so  called  ^^ bloody 
articles,''  which  eigoined  under  the  severest 
penalties  the  dogma  of  transubstantiation,  au- 
ricular confession,  private  masses,  and  the 
celibacy  of  the  priesthood,  were  yet  in  full 
force.  The  only  point  of  radical  difference 
was  the  royal  supremacy.  He  simply  substi- 
tuted a  domestic  for  the  foreign,  and  a  political 
for  an  ecclesiastical  papacy,  and  punished  with 
equal  severity  Protestant  as  well  as  Boman 
Catholic  dissenters,  who  dared  to  doubt  his 
supreme  headship  of  the  church  of  England. 
But  while  he  thus  destroyed  the  power  of  the 
pope  and  of  monasticism  in  England,  a  far 
deeper  and  more  important  movement  went  on 
among  the  people  under  the  influence  of  the 
revived  traditions  of  Wycliffe  and  the  Lollards, 
the  writings  of  the  continental  reformers,  and 
the  English  version  of  the  Scriptures  com- 
menced by  Tyndale,  carried  on  by  Coverdale 
and  Rogers,  and  revised  by  Cranmer.  The 
second  period  embraces  the  reign  of  Edward 
YL,  from  1547  to  1558,  and  contains  the  posi- 
tive introduction  of  the  reformation  by  the 
cooperation  mainly  of  the  duke  of  Somerset, 
protector  and  regent  during  the  king's  minority, 
and  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
by  his  pliable  conduct  and  subserviency  to  the 
will  of  Henry  had  preserved  the  idea  and  hope 
of  a  reformation  through  that  reign  of  terror. 
Cranmer  was  assisted  in  the  work  by  Ridley 
and  Latimer,  and  by  several  Reformed  divines 
from  the  continent  whom  he  called  to  England, 
especially  Martin  Bucer  of  Strasbourg,  now 
elected  professor  at  Cambridge,  and  Peter  Mar- 
tyr of  ZQrich  (originally  from  Italy),  for  some 
time  professor  at  Oxford.  Calvin's  advice  was 
solicited  by  Somerset.  The  most  important 
works  of  this  period,  and  in  fact  of  the  whole 
English  reformation  next  to  the  English  version 
of  the  Bible,  are  the  42  articles  of  religion 
(subsequently  reduced  to  89),  or  a  new  and 
moderately  Calvinistic  confession  of  faith,  and 
the  "  Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  or  a  new 
directory  of  worship  in  the  vernacular  tongue, 
on  the  basis  of  the  ancient  Latin  service,  but 
with  essential  changes.  These  two  standards 
of  public  doctrine  and  public  worship  have 
retained  a  remarkable  hold  upon  the  English 
nation  to  this  day.  The  third  period  is  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary,  from  1653  to  1558,  and 
presents  to  us  the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  that 
queen  and  her  friend,  Cardinal  Pole,  now 
made  archbishop  of  Canterbury  after  th'e  de- 
position of  Cranmer,  to  undo  the  reformation 
and  to  restore  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
and  the  authority  of  the  pope.  This  Catholic 
interim  did  more  to  consolidate  the  reforma- 


tion in  England  than  Henry,  Edward,  and 
Elizabeth.  Hundreds  of  martyrs  fbrtiUzed  the 
Protestant  soil  in  this  short  reign,  among  them 
the  three  British  reformers,  Cranmer,  Ridley, 
and  Latimer,  who  were  publicly  burned  at 
Oxford  in  1566.  Many  others  fled  to  the 
continent,  especially  to  Geneva,  Zurich,  Basel, 
and  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  where  they  were 
hospitably  received  and  brought  into  closer 
contact  with  the  Reformed  churches  of  Switz- 
erland and  Germany.  The  fourth  period  is 
the  restoration  and  permanent  establishment 
of  the  Anglican  reformation  during  the  long 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  1668  to  1608.  The  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  was  replaced  by  a  Protes- 
tant, and  the  articles  of  religion  and  the  com- 
mon prayer  book  of  the  reign  of  Edward  were 
introduced  again  after  having  been  submitted 
to  a  revision.  The  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of 
the  crown  was  likewise  renewed,  but  under  a 
modified  form,  the  queen  refusing  the  title 
*^ supreme  head"  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  choosing  in  its  place  the  less  objectionable 
title  "supreme  governor."  The  convocation 
and  parliament  readily  sanctioned  all  these 
changes;  but  the  Anglican  church  as  establish- 
ed by  Elizabeth  was  semi-Catholic  in  its  form 
of  prelatical  government  and  liturgical  worship, 
a  sort  of  tia  mediahetween  Rome  and  Geneva. 
It  suited  the  policy  of  the  court  and  the  taste 
of  the  minority  of  the  English  people,  but  was 
offensive  to  the  severer  school  of  strict  Calvin- 
ists  who  had  returned  from  their  continental 
exile.  Hence  the  agitation  in  the  bosom  of 
the  reformed  church  of  England,  and  the  grow- 
ing conflict  between  the  Episcopalian  mt^ority 
and  the  Puritanic  minority.  Elizabeth's  reign 
was  equally  intolerant  against  Puritan  as  against 
papal  dissenters,  and  passed  the  severest  penal 
laws  against  both.  But  while  the  Catholic 
party  was  almost  annihilated  in  England,  the 
Puritan  party  grew  more  powerful  under  the 
successors  of  Elizabeth,  and  succeeded  in  over- 
throwing the  dynasty  of  the  Stuarts,  and  even 
the  Episcopalian  establishment,  although  the 
latter  revived  from  the  shock.  These  troubles 
and  agitations  constitute  the  fifth  period  in  the 
history  of  English  Protestantism,  which  in  some 
respects  is  the  most  important  and  interesting, 
but  lies  beyond  the  age  of  the  reformation 
proper.  IX.  The  Reformation  ts  Scotlai^d. 
The  first  impulse  to  the  reformation  in  Scot- 
land proceeded  from  Germany  and  Switzerland. 
Copies  of  the  writings  of  the  continental  re- 
formers and  of  Tyndale's  English  Testament 
found  their  way  to  the  far  north.  The  first 
preacher  and  martyr  of  Protestantism  in  that 
country  was  Patrick  Hamilton,  a  youth  of  royal 
blood,  and  for  some  time  a  student  at  Witten- 
berg and  Marburg,  who  was  condemned  to 
death  by  Archbishop  Beaton  and  burned  at  the 
stake.  His  dying  words  were:  "  How  long,  O 
Ijord,  shall  darkness  cover  this  realm  ?  How 
long  wilt  thou  suffer  this  tyranny  of  men? 
Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit."  The  movement 
gradually  increased  in  spite  of  persecution,  es- 
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peclallj  after  the  rapture  of  England  with  the 
pope,  and  was  carried  to  a  successfal  concla- 
aion  under  the  gaidance  of  John  Knox,  the 
Lather  of  Scotliaid.  He  was  a  disciple  and 
admirer  of  Jo&n  Oalvin,  with  whom  he  spent 
several  jears  during  the  reign  of  the  Oatholic 
ICarj.  He  returned  after  the  accession  of 
i3izabeth  to  his  native  coantrj,  resolved  to  re- 
form the  Scotch  church  alter  the  model  of  the 
church  of  Gfeneva,  which  he  pronounced  to  be 
^'  the  most  perfect  school  of  Christ  since  the 
days  of  the  apostles."  After  a  short  civil  war 
the  parliament  of  1560  introduced  the  refor- 
mation, and  adopted  a  Calvinistic  confession  of 
futh,  drawn  up  hj  Knox,  Spottswood,  Kow, 
and  others  (superseded  afterward  by  the  West- 
minster standiurds),  and  prohibited  under  severe 
penalties  the  exercise  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
worship.  In  1661  the  first  ''Book  of  Dlsci- 
pline'^  was  issued,  and  gave  the  new  church  a 
ocMnplete  presbyterian  organization,  culminat- 
ing in  a  genenil  assembly  of  ministers  and 
elders.  The  mode  of  worship  was  reduced  to 
the  greatest  simplicity,  with  a  decided  preemi- 
nence of  the  didactic  element.  These  reforms, 
however,  were  all  introduced  without  the  royal 
sanction  and  daring  the  vacancy  of  the  throne. 
When  therefore  the  unfortunate  Mary  Stuart, 
of  Fr^ich  education,  tastes,  and  manners,  and  in 
no  sympathy  whatever  with  the  public  opinion 
then  ruling  in  Scotland,  ascended  the  throne  in 
Aug.  1561,  she  made  Hi  attempt  to  restore  the 
Boman  Catholic  religion,  to  which  she  was  sin- 
cerely devoted.  But  her  own  imprudences  and 
the  determined  resistance  of  the  nation  frus- 
trated her  plans,  and  after  her  flight  to  England 
(1568),  Protestantism  was  again  declared  the 
only  rdigion  of  Scotland,  and  received  formal 
legal  sanction  under  the  regency  of  Murray, 
Queen  Mary's  half  brother,  during  the  minority 
of  James  YI.,  afterward  James  I.  of  England. 

BEFORMED  CHUBCH.  The  Protestants 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  were  divided, 
about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  into  two 
main  bodies,  known  as  the  Lutheran  church 
and  the  Reformed  church.  Though  these  des- 
ignations are  insufficient  to  include  all  the 
subsequent  divisions  and  sects,  yet  they  mark 
tiro  distinct  types  of  theology  and  polity,  which 
have  been  ever  since  perpetuated.  The  so 
called  Reformed  churches  are  those  nurtured 
under  the  influence  of  what  is  popularly  known 
as  the  Calvinistic  system.  This  system  is  con- 
trasted  with  Lutheranism  in  several  marked 
particulars.  Its  key-note  is  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  divine  sovereignty,  held  not  as  a  phil- 
osophical speculation,  but  as  a  religious  tenet. 
Luther,  indeed,  agreed  with  Calvin,  using  even 
stronger  forms  of  statement,  as  to  the  servitude 
of  the  fallen  human  will,  and  the  doctrine  of 
election.  But  the  Lutheran  theology,  under 
Melanchthon's  influence,  and  in  the  formula 
GaneordifB,  renounced  the  decree  of  uncondi- 
tional election  ;  nor  did  its  divines  defend 
the  Bupralapsarian  scheme.  Another  the- 
olc^oal  difference  was  upon   the  theory  of 


the  Lord^s  supper.  Luther  advocated  a  literal 
interpretation  of  the  words;  "This  is  my 
body,"  holding  to  the  real  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  eucharist,  in  such  a  sense  that  the 
communicant,  worthy  or  unworthy,  actually 
receives  the  body  of  Christ  into  the  mouth, 
"  in,  with,  and  under  the  form  of  the  bread ;" 
though  denying  transubstantiation,  he  affirmed 
a  supernatural  union  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  with  the  consecrated  elements.  In  fur- 
ther vindication  of  this  scheme,  the  Lutheran 
divines  asserted  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  body, 
defending  this  thesis  by  the  theory  that  in  the 
union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  the 
person  of  Christ,  the  properties  of  the  one 
nature  were  communicated  to  the  other  (the 
eommunicatio  idiamatum)^  running  out  into  the 
metaphysical  postulate :  Finitum  capax  inflnitu 
Calvin,  on  the  contrary,  maintained  the  real 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  supper  only  in  a 
spiritual  sense,  and  a  spiritual  reception  on  the 
part  of  the  conmiunicant,  the  body  of  Christ 
meanwhile  remaining  in  heaven,  and  imparting 
its  virtue  by  a  wonderful  spiritual  process. 
(Bee  Julius  MoUer,  LutheH  et  Vahini  Sententia 
ae  Sacra  Coma  inter  se  eomparata,  Halle,  1858.) 
In  contrast  with  Zwingli,  however,  Calvin  held 
that  the  sacraments  were  seals  and  pledges,  and 
not  merely  signs,  of  divine  grace.  But  the 
differences  on  these  two  points  are  but  indices 
of  wider  underlying  tendencies,  represented 
respectiv-ely  by  the  Lutheran  and  Beformed 
communions.  Montesquieu  says  that  each  be- 
lieves itself  to  be  most  perfect :  "  The  Calvin- 
ists  believe  themselves  to  be  most  conformed 
to  what  Jesus  has  said,  the  Lutherans  to  what 
the  apostles  have  done."  "The  Calvinists," 
says  Schweizer,  "  contended  against  the  pagan- 
ism of  Bome,  and  the  Lutherans  against  its 
Judaism."  The  latter  have  been  more  prac- 
tical, the  former  more  speculative;  the  one 
most  absorbed  in  the  reconciliation  of  sov- 
ereignty with  free  will,  the  other  most  devoted 
to  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  the  divine  to 
the  human,  especially  in4he  person  of  Christ. 
The  Lutheran  paid  more  deierence  to  tradi- 
tion, the  Calvinist  relied  more  on  the  exclusive 
authority  of  Scripture,  often  not  distinguishing 
between  the  Cld  and  New  Testaments.  Both 
adopted  the  presbyterian  polity ;  but  the  Lu- 
therans insisted  more  on  the  territorial  rights 
of  princes,  while  the  Beformed  emphasized  the 
rights  of  the  people.  The  one  has  been  called 
the  church  of  theologians,  the  other  the  church 
of  the  people.  Baur  (Dogmengeschichte)  says : 
"  Calvinism  is  the  real  rrotestant  antagonism  to 
Catholicism,  and  that,  too,  in  the  doctrine  which 
was  at  first  the  common  property  of  all  the  re- 
formers, but  which  was  systematically  unfolded 
only  in  Calvinism.  That  dependence  of  the 
individual  upon  a  power  absolutely  determin- 
ing his  will  and  acts,  which  Catholicism  pre- 
sents in  its  doctrine  of  the  church,  is  by  Cal- 
vinism connected  with  the  absolute  decree.  As 
there  the  church,  so  here  the  decree,  is  the  seat 
of  all  sfdvation."    In  the  respective  historical 
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position  and  influence  of  the  Lntherans  and 
Keformed,  there  is  also  a  marked  diversity ;  the 
Lutherans  have  been  stationary,  the  Reformed 
progressive;  the  former  were  planted  in  the 
heart  and  the  north  of  Europe,  the  latter  among 
the  maritime  and  freer  nations ;  the  one,  after 
the  decline  of  Melanchthon^s  influence,  had  for 
a  long  time  only  a  single  type  of  doctrine,  while 
the  Reformed  theology  was  prolific  in  systems 
of  varied  type,  and  in  a  rich  symbolical  litera- 
ture. A  full  outline  of  the  history  of  the  Re- 
formed church  would  demand  an  account  of 
its  geographical  diflfusion,  of  its  different  types 
of  theology,  of  the  various  denominations 
which  have  been  nurtured  under  its  influence, 
and  of  its  peculiar  practical  energy  as  seen  in 
its  polity  and  reformatory  spirit.  Our  limits 
allow  only  a  few  condensed  statements  under 
each  of  these  heads. — The  Reformed  move- 
ment began  in  Switzerland,  under  the  lead  of 
Zwingli,  the  hero  of  Ztlrich,  as  early  as  1516; 
in  Basel  it  was  marshalled  by  CEcolampadius 
and  Bullinger ;  Geneva  was  aroused  by  &e  in- 
trepid Farel,  and  taught  and  organized  by  Oid- 
vin,  who  came  thither,  a  refugee  from  France, 
in  1636.  The  whole  of  Switzerland  was  revo- 
lutionized by  a  grand  popular  movement.  The 
same  form  of  faith  was  planted  in  the  Palati- 
nate, where  was  formed  the  German  Reformed 
church,  under  the  elector  Frederic  III.,  combin- 
ing the  spirit  of  Melanchthon  with  that  of  Oal- 
vin.  It  was  accepted  in  Bremen,  1661-81 ;  in 
Nassau,  1686 ;  in  Anhalt,  1696 ;  in  Hesse-Oassel, 
1605;  and  even  the  elector  of  Brandenburg, 
John  Sigismund,  adopted  it  in  1614.  Its 
churches  were  also  scattered  in  Bohemia  and 
Poland.  The  first  reforms  in  Spain  and  Italy, 
soon  suppressed,  were  nourished  in  part  under 
its  teachings.  In  France  it  attained  such  vigor 
that  in  1559  a  general  synod  was  formed  at 
Paris,  and  it^  churches  numbered  some  2,000. 
But  here  they  were  decimated  byreligious  wars, 
and  by  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's, 
1572,  and  enfeebled  by  the  abjuration  of  Prot- 
estantism by  Henry  ^f  Navarre.  The  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  Oct.  18, 1685,  de- 
§  rived  2,000,000  of  their  religious  security,  and 
rove  out  half  a  million  into  all  parts  of  Europe 
and  America  before  the  close  of  the  century. 
The  Reformed  system  was  also  planted  in  Hol- 
land, Voes  and  Esch  beiuff  there  the  first  mar- 
tyrs of  the  reformation,  m  1523.  The  fierce 
struggle  of  the  United  Netherlands  with  Philip 
n.  of  Spain  (1555-'98)  was  both  for  civil  and 
religious  freedom,  under  the  great  leadership 
of  William,  prince  of  Orange.  The  peace  of 
"Westphalia  in  1648  confirmed  the  rights  and  lib- 
erties of  the  Dutch  church.  In  England,  the  ref- 
ormation at  first  advanced  more  slowly.  Oran- 
mer  gave  it  shap^,  mainly  in  the  sense  of  the 
Reformed  symbols,  under  Edward  VI.  The  per- 
secutions under  Mary  (1653-'8)  sent  the  most 
ardent  of  England's  reformers  to  Zurich  and  Ge- 
neva, whence  they  brought  back  the  seeds  of 
Puritanism.  But  the  Anglican  church,  though 
allied  to  the  Reformed  faith  in  its  articles  of 


religion,  retained  the  episcopate,  and  in  its 
prayer  book  taught  the  elements  of  the  sacra- 
mental system.  The  act  of  uniformity  (1569)  led 
to  a  strong  Puritan  resistance ;  and  the  conflict 
passed  over  into  the  l7th  century,  coming  to 
its  height  in  the  civil  war  of  1643-^9,  and  the 
beheading  of  Laud  and  of  King  Charles.  But 
the  success  under  Cromwell  was  of  short 
duration;  and  the  strength  of  the  Reformed 
influence  was  transplanted  from  England  to 
America.  In  Scotland  it  was  firmly  established 
under  Knox's  influence  after  his  return  from 
Frankfort  in  1569,  and  organized  by  the  "  Sol- 
emn League  and  Covenant ;"  and  this  land  has 
never  since  swerved  from  its  loyalty  to  the 
faith  of  Geneva.  In  the  form  of  Congrega- 
tionalism, the  same  system  of  faith  was  trans- 
Elanted  to  the  new  world  by  the  pilgrims  who 
iuded  on  Plymouth  rock,  and  by  large  subse- 
quent immigrations ;  in  the  form  of  Presby- 
terianism  (including  the  German  and  Dutch- 
Reformed  churches)  it  was  planted  in  the  mid- 
dle and  southern  colonies  by  emigrants  from 
Scotland,  Ireland,  England,  and  Holland ;  and 
at  no  period  since  has  it  ceased  to  exert  a 
strong  and  vital  influence  upon  the  principles 
and  history  of  this  country.  The  Baptist 
churches  of  England  and  America  adopt  in 
the  main  the  same  system  of  faith.  In  other 
parts  of  the  world,  by  colonization  and  emi- 
gration, the  Reformed  church  is  also  widely 
diffused.  In  the  freest  and  most  advancing 
nations  it  has  had  its  strongest  hold  and  influ- 
ence— in  those  countries  that  are  leading  the 
van  in  the  general  progress  of  mankind. — In 
correspondence  and  harmony  with  this  wide 
geographical  diffusion,  the  Reformed  church  has 
also  shown  great  productive  power  in  respect 
to  confessions  of  faith  and  systems  of  theology, 
which,  while  retaining  the  same  essential  fea- 
tures, have  set  forth  different  types  of  doctrine. 
In  this  respect  it  is  distinguished  from  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  the  (orthodox)  Lutheran 
communions.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Reformed  movement,  we  find  Zwingli  and 
Calvin  differing  in  their  modes  of  expounding 
the  common  faith — the  former  resolving  origi- 
nal sin  into  a  natural  defect,  and  cultivating 
theology  more  in  the  spirit  of  the  man  of  let- 
ters. Even  in  Switzerland,  beside  the  stricter 
traditional  and  scholastic  method,  exemplified 
by  Heidegger,  and  brought  to  its  consumma- 
tion in  Turretine,  Stapfer  also  taught,  in  his 
able  "  Polemics,"  the  mediate  and  not  the  ex- 
clusively immediate  imputation  of  Adam^s  sin. 
The  famous  school  of  Saumur  in  France,  un- 
der the  impulse  of  the  Scotchman  Cameron 
and  the  guidance  of  Amyraut,  abandoned  the 
dogma  of  a  limited  atonement  in  favor  of  the 
scheme  of  a  hypothetical  universalism  of  di- 
vine grace.  But  the  most  fruitful  seminary  of 
these  Calvinistic  systems  in  the  lYth  century 
was  Holland.  Its  divines  were  at  first  di- 
vided between  the  supralapsarian  and  the  in- 
fralapsarian  schemes.  The  great  Arminian 
controversy  led   to  the  convocation  of  the 
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synod  of  Dort,  1618-'19,  at  which  representa- 
tives  attended  from  the  English  church  as  well 
as  from  other  reformed  communions ;  and 
where,  against  the  Remonstrants,  the  five 
points  of  Calvinism  were  articulatelj  defined, 
viz. :  1,  nnconditional  election ;  2,  particular 
redemption ;  3,  total  depravity ;  4,  grace  irre- 
Etstible ;  5,  the  perseverance  of  the  saints. 
Three  prominent  types  of  theology  were  rep- 
resented in  the  subsequent  religions  develop- 
ment in  the  Netherlands:  1,  the  scholastic, 
advocated  hj  Maresius,  "Wendelin,  Gomarus, 
and  Yoetias ;  2,  the  federal  theology,  or  the 
theology  wMch  takes  the  idea  of  covenants  as 
its  central  conception,  which  received  its  full- 
est exposition  in  the  works  of  Cocceius  and  Wit- 
sins,  modifying  the  rigidity  of  the  scholastic 
formulas  by  a  more  biblical  and  historical 
method;  and  8,  the  Cartesian  type,  which 
made  ose  of  the  principles  of  the  philosophy  of 
Descartes  to  expound  and  vindicate  the  Chris- 
tian system,  and  rendered  good  service  in  giv- 
ing a  more  systematic  form  to  nktural  theology, 
as  the  logical  basis  of  revealed  theology,  and 
in  the  attempt  to  harmonize  the  rights  of  rea- 
son with  the  demands  of  faith.  The  Reformed 
theology  of  the  Palatinate  found  its  best  ex- 
pression in  the  Heidelberg  catechism,  drawn  up 
by  Ursinns  and  Olevianus  in  1563,  and  adopted 
as  a  symbol  by  the  German  Reformed  and 
Dotch  churches.  The  same  system  of  faith  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  America  received  its 
m(^  articolate  exposition  in  the  Westminster 
confession  of  faith  and  catechisms,  the  ripest 
product  of  the  confessional  literature  of  the 
ITth  centnry,  adopted  by  the  long  parliament 
in  1&46,  by  the  kirk  of  Scotland  in  1647,  by 
the  Cambridge  synod  of  New  England  in  1648, 
and  by  the  Presbyterian  church  of  America  in 
1729.  The  subsequent  divisions  in  the  Scotch 
diurcfa  were  chiefly  upon  the  question  of  the 
relation  of  the  church  to  the  civil  power  (As- 
sociate presbytery,  1733 ;  Covenanters,  1743 ; 
Burghers  and  Anti-Burghers,  1747 ;  Relief  Se- 
cession, 1761).  In  the  "marrow  controversy" 
(Riher's  "  Marrow  of  Modern  Divinity")  five 
propositions  were  condemned  in  1720,  which 
were  supposed  to  have  an  Antinomian  ten- 
dency. The  Scottish  orthodoxy  was  upheld  in 
the  last  half  of  the  18th  century  by  Erskine, 
Dick,  and  Hill;  though  somewhat  enfeebled 
by  the  lukewarmness  of  the  Robertson  admin- 
istration, l758-'82.  It  has  been  revived  in  the 
present  century,  chiefly  through  the  zealous 
advocacy  of  Chalmers.  In  the  Anglican  church 
there  have  always  remained  some  able  advo- 
cates of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Re- 
formed system,  as  Davenant,  Leighton,  Ezekiel 
Hopkins,  and  John  Edwards ;  bat  it  has  chiefly 
flourished  among  the  nonconformists  of  Eng- 
land, represented  by  such  men  as  Thomas  Wat- 
son, Baxter,  Owen,  Howe,  Ridgeley,  Matthew 
Henry,  and  Isaac  Watts,  not  to  name  men  of 
liter  date.  In  the  writings  of  Tobias  Crisp  it 
is  Antinomian  in  its  tendency. — Nearly  con- 
temporaneous with  the  decline  of  the  Calvin- 


istic  system  in  its  productive  vigor  upon  the 
continent  of  Europe,  was  the  rise  of  its  most 
elaborate  and  philosophical  defender  in  our 
own  land,  in  the  person  of  the  elder  Edwards. 
(See  Edwards,  Jonathan.)  He  stands  at  the 
head  of  a  school,  that  of  the  so  called  New 
England  theology,  which  may  well  vie  with 
any  European  type  of  this  system  in  ingenuity, 
comprehensiveness,  and  moral  vigor.  Denying 
a  limited  atonement,  insisting  upon  the  distinc- 
tion between  natural  ability  and  moral  inabil- 
ity, making  the  essence  of  virtue  to  consist  in 
holy  love,  and  opposing  the  dogma  of  imme- 
diate imputation,  it  has  exerted  a  prevailing 
influence  upon  the  tone  of  theological  specula- 
tion, andbornepermanent  fruits  in  the  writings 
of  Bellamy,  Hopkins,  Smalley,  the  younger 
Edwards,  and  Emmons.  The  later  representa- 
tives of  the  Reformed  dogmatics  upon  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  as  Schleiermacher,  Ebrard, 
Schneckerburger,  Schweizer,  and  Vinet,  have 
advocated  it  in  a  historicsd  and  philosophical, 
rather  than  a  traditional  and  scholastic  spirit. 
— In  estimating  the  influence  of  this  system,  we 
ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed  the  fact  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  denominations  and  sects  of 
modem  Christendom  have  sprung  into  being 
from  its  impulse,  or  in  opposition  to  it.  This 
was  the  case  with  the  Anninians ;  in  part  also 
with  the  Unitarians  of  Poland,  England,  and 
New  England ;  with  the  Baptists  in  their  vari- 
ous ramifications;  and  with  the  Wesleyans  or 
Methodists  of  England  and  America.  The  Re- 
formed church  has  been  fruitful  in  sects.  The 
practical  and  reformatory  vigor  of  this  system 
is  doubtless  to  be  ascribed  in  a  good  degree  to 
its  polity,  in  conjunction  with  its  spirit.  The 
Lutheran  church  of  Europe  has  always  been 
under  bonds  to  the  state  to  keep  the  peace ; 
the  Reformed  churches  have  more  frequently 
claimed  their  own  rights,  and  demanded  a  rel- 
ative independence.  The  presbyterian  polity 
was  essentially  a  representative  sj^stem ;  its  lay 
elders  (chosen  for  life  in  Scotland  and  Geneva, 
and  for  a  limited  period  in  Holland,  France, 
and  Germany)  gave  it  vitality.  Its  presbyte- 
rial  and  synodal  constitution — aristocratic  in 
France  and  Geneva,  and  more  democratic  in 
Holland  and  Scotland — has  made  it  eflScient. 
It  has  also  been  zealous  in  administering  disci- 
pline. The  power  of  the  laity  was  still  further 
enhanced  in  the  congregational  or  independent 
form  of  polity,  so  largely  adopted  in  England 
by  the  nonconformists^  including  the  Baptists, 
and  prevalent  in  New  England.  Thus  fitted  to 
be  a  working  church,  it  has  in  most  of  its 
branches  been  zealous  in  domestic  and  foreign 
missions,  and  has  not  seldom  led  the  way  to  the 
progressive  reforms  that  characterize  modern 
society.  And  with  all  the  strictness  of  its  the- 
ological system,  it  has  almost  uniformly  been 
inclined  to  cooperate  in  philanthropic  and  re- 
ligious movements  with  those  of  other  shades 
of  belief. 
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Kethdrlands  early  in  the  16th  century.  It  at- 
tained its  form  and  organization  during  the 
long  and  celebrated  struggle  against  Philip  11. 
uuder  the  leadership  of  the  princes  of  Orange. 
For  a  long  time  those  who  embraced  the  evan- 
gelical doctrines  could  worship  only  with  the 
utmost  privacy,  and  they  denominated  their 
assemblies  the  churches  of  the  Netherlands 
under  the  cross.  In  1561  a  confession  of  faith 
was  published  by  Guido  de  Bres,  called  the 
Belgic  confession,  modelled  after  that  of  the 
Oalvinistic  church  of  France.  It  was  adopted 
by  the  first  synod  held  in  1668  at  Wesel  on  the 
Rhine.  Public  field  preaching  was  introduced 
about  the  same  time,  and  also  singing  in  the  na- 
tive language.  Churches  were  formed  after  the 
Genevan  presbyterian  model,  and  at  the  synod 
of  Wesel  rules  of  church  order  were  adopted, 
and  the  scattered  churches  were  organized  as 
one  combined  body.  Soon  afterward  the  yoke 
of  Spain  was  formally  thrown  off  by  the  prov- 
inces, and  the  Protestant  faith  became  the  re- 
ligion of  the  state.  In  the  early  pai't  of  the  17th 
century  the  famous  Arminian  controversy  dis- 
tracted the  church.  Arminius,  professor  of 
theology  in  the  university  of  Leyden,  advanced 
sentiments  which  were  thought  by  his  colleague 
Gomarus  to  be  at  variance  with  the  standards 
of  the  church.  A  controversy  arose,  in  which 
ministers  and  church  members  throughout  the 
country  took  sides,  the  larger  portion  by  far 
sympathizing  with  the  Gomarists,  while  those 
who  were  high  in  political  power  for  tlie  most 
part  favored  the  Arminians.  In  a  remonstrance 
to  the  states,  the  views  of  the  Arminians  on 
the  famous  five  points  of  predestination,  re- 
demption, depravity,  conversion,  and  persever- 
ance were  defined.  From  this  paper  tney  were 
called  Remonstrants,  and  their  opponents  were 
from  their  reply  called  Oontra-Remonstrants. 
The  Contra-Remonstrants  urged  the  call  of  a 
national  synod  to  decide  on  the  new  opinions, 
and  the  Remonstrants  opposed  it.  The  former 
contended  for  the  independence  of  the  church 
in  matters  of  discipline;  the  latter  deferred 
much  to  the  authority  of  the  civil  government. 
At  length,  after  a  protracted  controversy  under 
the  stadtholder  Maurice,  a  national  synod  met  at 
Dort  in  1618,  and  continued  in  session  6  months. 
By  it  the  doctrines  of  the  Remonstrants  were 
condemned,  and  those  who  had  taught  them 
were  deposed  from  the  ministry  and  deprived 
of  all  ecclesiastical  and  academical  offices. 
The  decision  of  the  synod  was  followed  by  the 
action  of  the  states  forbidding  all  assemblies 
of  the  Remonstrants,  and  banishing  many  of 
the  deposed  ministers.  The  Remonstrants  were 
afterward  tolerated,  and  have  continued  as  a 
small  sect  in  the  Netherlands,  while  their  doc- 
trines have  spread  widely  into  other  countries. 
By  this  last  national  synod  of  the  church  in  the 
Netherlands  her  doctrines  and  order  were 
finally  settled.  Through  the  remainder  of  the 
century  she  was  greatly  prospered,  was  zeal- 
ously carried  into  all  the  Dutch  colonies  east  and 
west,  and  was  known  especially  for  her  toler- 


ant spirit.  The  church  and  republic  of  the 
Netherlands  furnished  an  asylum  for  the  op- 
pressed of  every  creed  and  nation.  At  the 
present  time  the  ministers  and  members  of  the 
national  church  have  to  a  great  extent  departed 
from  the  evangelical  doctrines  of  the  standards, 
and  rationalistic  and  Socinian  ideas  greatly  pre- 
vail among  them.  Tet  there  are  many  emi- 
nent men,  civilians  as  well  as  ministers,  who 
are  speaking  boldly  for  evangelical  views.  A 
few  years  ago  some  ministers,  on  account  of 
the  obstacles  presented  by  the  civil  authorities 
to  evangelical  preaching,  and  after  having  been 
fined  and  imprisoned,  seceded  from  the  church. 
They  have  established  a  theological  seminary, 
and  have  gathered  a  number  of  congregations. 
— ^The  church  was  introduced  into  America 
early  in  the  17th  century.  The  first  permanent 
agricultural  settlement  in  New  Netherlands  was 
made  in  1623,  and  soon  the  colonists  enjoyed  the 
services  of  two  Jcranlchesoeckera  or  consolers  of 
the  sick,  who  -wyre  officers  of  the  church,  and 
whose  duty  it  was  to  visit  and  pray  with  the 
sick,  and  conduct  public  worship  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  minister.  These  read  the  Scriptnrea 
and  creeds  to  the  people  assembled  in  an  upper 
room  over  a  horse  mill.  In  1628  the  Rev.  Jonas 
Michaelius  arrived  at  Manhattan,  organized  a 
consistory,  administered  the  sacraments,  and 
performed  all  the  functions  of  the  ministry.  He 
was  succeeded  in  1633  by  the  Rev.  Everardns 
Bogardus,  who  was  accompanied  by  the  first 
schoolmaster,  Adam  Roelandsen.  Bogardna 
married  the  widow  Annetje  Jansen,  whose  farm 
has  now  become  the  valuable  property  held  by 
the  corporation  of  Trinity  church.  In  his  time 
a  plain  wooden  building  was  put  up  for  worship 
in  Broad  street,  between  Pearl  and  Bridge.  The 
second  building  was  erected  under  the  admin- 
istration of  Director  Kieft  in  1642,  and  stood 
within  the  walls  of  Fort  Amsterdam  on  the 
Battery.  After  the  surrender  of  New  Amster- 
dam to  the  English  in  1664,  this  church  was 
used  by  the  military  chaplains  when  not  oc- 
cupied by  the  consistory ;  and  when  the  Dut<A 
people  removed  into  their  new  edifice  in  Garden 
street,  it  was  used  by  the  English  garrison  for 
worship  down  to  1741.  Public  worship  was 
commenced  at  Albany  perhaps  as  early  as  at 
New  Amsterdam,  but  the  first  minister  there 
of  whom  we  have  knowledge  was  Johannes 
Megapolensis,  who  soon  after  his  arrival  in 
1643  preached  the  gospel  to  the  Indians  who 
came  to  Fort  Orange  to  trade.  During  the 
Dutch  rule  churches  were  also  established  at 
Esopus  (ICingston,  N.  Y.),  Flatbush  and  Flat- 
lands,  and  Brooklyn.  New  Amsterdam  at  the 
time  of  its  surrender  contained  only  about  1,5(M) 
inhabitants,  and  in  the  entire  province  of  New 
Netherlands  there  were  5  churches  and  6  min- 
isters. From  that  time  until  recently  the  pro- 
gress of  the  church  in  America  has  been  ne- 
cessarily slow  for  the  following  reasons:  1. 
The  emigration  from  the  Netherlands  almost 
entirely  ceased,  and  many  families  willing  to 
live  only  under  their  native  government  re- 
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tamed  to  the  Netherlands.  2.  Goyernment 
patrooage  was  removed  on  the  transfer  of  the 
province  to  the  British  and  the  introdaction  of 
the  English  church,  to  which  chnrch  also  ad- 
vantages were  given  amoanting  to  its  virtual 
establishment  by  law  in  New  York,  West- 
chester, Queens,  and  Richmond.  8.  The  Dutch 
language  was  used  exclusively  in  worship  down 
to  the  year  1763;  consequently  the  church 
oould  not  gather  within  her  fold  those  who 
osed  another  language,  nor  extend  herself  to 
new  settlements.  Meanwhile  the  English  Ian- 
g^uage  was  used  in  schools  and  in  public  busi- 
ness, and  had  at  last  become  the  prevailing  and 
popular  tongue.  The  church  suffered  loss  by 
her  tardiness  to  introduce  this  language  into 
her  public  services.  A  demand  was  made  for 
its  introduction  into  the  church  at  New  York, 
which  awakened  bitter  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  older  members.  By  means  of  this  diffi- 
culty, three  classes  of  persons  were  lost  to  the 
church :  1,  those  who  were  anxious  to  enjoy 
English  preaching  and  could  not  endure  the 
delay  of  its  introduction ;  2,  the  lovers  of  peace, 
who  sought  it  in  other  communions ;  8,  those 
over-zealous  adherents  of  the  Dutch  party  who 
preferred,  if  they  must  hear  English,  to  hear  it 
in  the  Episcopal  church.  In  1763  the  Rev. 
Archibalfl  Laidlie  was  called  to  preach  in  the 
English  language,  and  his  first  sermon  was  de- 
livered to  an  immense  audience  in  the  Middle 
Dutch  church,  the  present  post  office.  Down 
to  the  opening  of  the  present  century  the 
Dutch  continued  to  be  the  prevailing  language 
in  the  rarious  pulpits,  but  after  that  it  rapidly 
(spave  way  to  the  English,  and  now  is  no  more 
heard  in  public  worship,  save  in  the  churches 
composed  of  recent  emigrants  from  Holland. 
The  minutes  of  the  general  synod  began  to  be 
kept  in  English  in  1794.  4.  The  church  suffered 
from  a  deficiency  of  ministers,  and  the  obsta- 
des  that  were  in  the  way  of  obtaining  a  supply. 
She  had  no  educational  institutions,  and  no 
dburch  judicatory  with  power  of  ordination ; 
her  ministers  all  belonged  to  the  classis  of 
Amsterdam,  and  to  that  classis  she  applied  for 
ministers,  and  to  it  sent  her  candidf^  to  re- 
ceive ordination.  By  these  means  the  congre- 
gations were  often  subjected  to  great  delay  and 
expense.  Then  arose  the  noted  coetus  and  con- 
ftreniie  controversy.  The  coetus  was  a  body 
formed  in  1747,  which  possessed  no  ecclesiastical, 
bat  only  advisory  powers.  From  this  sprang  the 
coetus  party,  who  proposed  that  this  assembly 
liioald  be  changed  into  a  regular  classis,  that  an 
educational  institution  should  be  established, 
and  that  the  church  should  thus  boldly  under- 
take to  supply  herself  with  a  ministry.  This 
wfis  opposed  by  the  conferentie,  who  zealously 
advocated  a  continuation  of  the  state  of  depen- 
dence on  Holland.  This  controversy  was  car- 
ried on  in  a  bitter  spirit  and  to  the  banishment 
of  peace  from  many  churches  for  a  number  of 
years.  At  last,  through  the  agency  of  the 
Rev.  John  H.  Livingston,  D.D.,  the  breach  was 
liealed,  and  in  1771  an  independent  church 


organization  was  effected.  He  was  a  native  of 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  while  a  student  of 
theology  at  the  university  of  Utrecht  was  much 
occupied  in  giving  the  Holland  ministers  accu- 
rate ideas  of  the  wants  of  the  church  in  Amer- 
ica, and  in  impressing  it  upon  them  that  her 
independence  was  necessary  to  her  continuance. 
They  approved  of  his  plans.  On  his  return  to 
America  a  convention  of  ministers  and  elders 
met  in  New  York  in  Oct.  1771.  By  this  con- 
vention, the  proceedings  of  which  were  marked 
by  entire  harmony,  three  objects  were  secured : 
1,  the  internal  arrangement  and  government 
of  the  churches,  embracing  the  organization  of 
superior  church  judicatories  and  measures  for 
the  establishment  of  a  professorship  of  the- 
ology ;  2,  healing  of  dissensions ;  8,  correspon- 
dence with  the  church  in  Holland.  The  acts 
of  the  convention  were  soon  followed  by  the 
approbation,  good  wishes,  and  prayers  of  the 
classis  of  -Amsterdam.  The  church  in  Holland 
made  it  an  express  condition  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  church  in  America  that  she  should 
at  once  initiate  measures  for  the  training  of  a 
learned  ministry.  The  classis  of  Amsterdam 
was  therefore  petitioned  to  send  over  a  profes- 
sor of  theology,  but  instead  of  this  they  recom- 
mended the  appointment  of  Dr.  Livingston. 
On  account  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  his  appointment  was  delayed  until 
1784.  During  the  war  the  congregations  in 
New  York  were  scattered,  the  houses  of  wor- 
ship desecrated,  and  of  the  4  pastors,  8  never 
returned  to  their  field  of  labor. '  The  church 
now  completed  her  organization  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  general  synod,  which  at  first  met 
triennially,  but  since  1812  annually.  A  consti* 
tution,  compiled  by  Drs.  Livingston  and  Romeyn 
from  the  acts  of  the  synod  of  Dort,  and  adapted 
to  the  church  in  this  country,  was  adopted.  In 
1770,  through  efforts  of  the  coetus  party,  a 
charter  had  been  obtained  for  a  college,  to  be 
called  Queen^s,  which  was  established  at  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  whose  first  president 
was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jacobus  R.  Hardenbergh.  A 
chief  object  of  this  college  was,  as  its  charter 
declares,  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  ministry 
of  the  Reformed  Dutch  church,  and  it  was  re- 
quired that  its  president  should  be  a  member 
of  that  church.  From  fear  of  awakening  old 
pr^udices,  the  professorship  of  theology  was 
kept  separate  from  the  college  until  1810.  At 
that  time,  in  virtue  of  an  arrangement  between 
the  general  synod  and  the  board  of  trustees, 
Dr.  Livingston,  who  had  hitherto  taught  his 
students  in  theology  while  holding  his  pastoral 
charge  in  New  York,  gave  up  his  charge,  re- 
moved to  New  Brunswick,  and  assumed  the 
office  of  president  of  the  college,  which  he 
held  in  connection  with  his  professorship  until 
his  death  in  1825.  In  1825  the  college,  whose 
exercises  had  for  some  years  been  suspended, 
was  revived  under  the  name  of  Rutgers,  given 
in  honor  of  Col.  Henry  Rutgers  of  New  York, 
and  a  new  covenant  was  framed  between  the 
synod  and  board  of  trustees.  (See  Nbw  Bbunb- 
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inoz.) — ^Members  of  the  Datch  clinrch  cooper- 
ated in  1793  with  many  from  other  churches 
in  forming  the  New  York  missionary  society. 
Ministers  were  also  sent  on  missionary  tours  to 
Kentucky  and  Canada,  and  some  churches  were 
established,  but  by  reason  of  distance  and  in- 
herent weakness  they  were  soon  lost.  The 
efforts  of  the  church  at  extension  were  after- 
ward mainly  directed  to  western  New  York, 
and  about  the  year  1880,  when  the  present 
board  of  domestic  missions  was  organized,  a 
number  of  important  posts  were  occupied.  In 
1836  missions  to  the  western  states  were  com- 
menced. At  present  there  are  48  churches  in 
the  western  states,  of  which  25  are  composed 
of  recent  emigrants  from  Holland.  There  are 
no  churches  in  New  England,  and  none  south 
of  Philadelphia.  Five  sixths  of  the  churches 
are  in  the  states  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
Two  thirds  of  all  the  churches  in  the  connec- 
tion have  been  organized  within  the  last  40 
years,  and  during  that  time  the  ministry  has 
increased  more  than  fourfold  in  numbers.  In 
1817  the  general  synod  cooperated  with  the 
Associate  Reformed  and  Presbytei-ian  churches 
in  the  formation  of  the  united  foreign  mission- 
ary society,  which  in  1826  was  merged  in  the 
American  board  of  commissioners  for  foreign 
missions.  In  1832  the  synod  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  American  board,  under  which 
in  1836  a  band  of  missionaries  went  forth  from 
the  Dutch  church  destined  for  the  Dutch  East 
Indies.  Stations  were  commenced  on  the  island 
of  Borneo,  and  soon  a  part  of  the  band  was 
sent  to  establish  a  mission  at  Amoy  in  China. 
On  account  of  a  diminution  of  the  numbers  of 
the  missionaries  and  a  lack  of  reenforcements, 
the  stations  on  Borneo  were  after  a  few  years 
abandoned.  The  missionaries  at  Amoy  have 
been  eminently  successful.  In  southern  India 
are  several  churches  forming  the  classis  of  Ar- 
cot,  and  ministered  to  by  5  sons  of  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Scadder.  The  arrangement  with 
the  American  board  continued  in  force  until 
1857,  when  an  amicable  separation  was  eflEect- 
ed,  and  the  missions  of  Amoy  and  Arcot  w^ere 
transferred  to  the  Reformed  Dutch  church.  In 
1859  missionaries  were  sent  to  Japan.  Beside 
the  board  of  domestic  and  foreign  missions,  tlie 
general  synod  has  established  a  board  of  Sabbath 
school  union ;  a  board  of  education  for  the  aid 
of  pious  indigent  young  men  in  preparing  for 
the  ministry;  a  board  of  publication,  which 
aims  to  spread  a  sound  religious  literature; 
and  a  relief  fund  for  the  aid  of  disabled  minis- 
ters and  the  families  of  deceased  ones. — In  1822 
the  Rev.  Solomon  Froeligh,  D.D.,  of  Ilacken- 
sack  and  Schralenburg,  N.  J.,  and  a  few  other 
ministers,  seceded  with  their  congregations  from 
the  Dutch  church,  on  the  alleged  ground  of  a 
prevailing  laxness  in  doctrine  and  discipline, 
and  organized  the  "True  Reformed  Dutch 
church."  It  numbers  less  than  20  congregations. 
— The  doctrinal  standards  of  the  church  are : 
1,  the  Belgic  confession  of  faith ;  2,  the  Heidel- 
berg catec])ism ;  8,  the  canons  of  tlio  synod  of 


Dort.  The  Belgic  confession  of  faith,  as  has 
been  previously  stated,  was  published  in  1661, 
and  adopted  as  a  standard  by  the  svnod 
of  Wesel  in  1568.  This  was  the  basis  of  the 
organization  of  the  Reformed  church  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  in  its  37  articles  presents  a 
complete  systematic  view  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  reformation.  The  Heidelberg  catechism 
was  received  about  the  same  time.  It  had 
been  composed  by  order  of  the  elector  Freder- 
ic in.  for  the  Palatinate,  by  Ursinus,  a  profes- 
sor in  the  university  of  Heidelberg,  and  Olevi- 
anus,  a  court  preacher.  It  was  intended  by 
the  elector  to  be  a  harmonizing  symbol  of  faith, 
to  be  received  by  both  the  Lutherans  and  Re- 
formed in  his  dominions.  The  church  in  the 
Netherlands  heartily  adopted  it,  divided  it  into 
52  Lord^s  days,  and  ordered  that  it  should  not 
only  be  taught  to  the  youth,  but  expounded 
once  in  the  course  of  every  year  from  the  pul- 
pit. The  canons  were  adopted  by  the  synod 
of  Dort  in  1619,  and  framed  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  5  points  of  the  Arminians  which 
were  condemned  by  that  synod.  In  the  church 
of  the  Netherlands,  forms  of  prayer  were  at 
first  used  in  ordinary  public  worship  in  con- 
nection with  extemporaneous  prayers.  Such 
forms  are  now  found  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  church  in  America,  but  their 
use,  though  allowed,  is  not  enjoined.  Practi- 
cally they  are  regarded  as  directories  for  the 
performance  of  Uiat  part  of  the  service.  There 
are  other  portions  of  the  liturgy  whoso  use  is 
made  obligatory  by  the  constitution,  viz.,  forms 
for  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  for 
the  ordination  and  installation  of  ministers, 
elders,  and  deacons,  and  for  the  excommunica- 
tion and  readmission  of  members.  This  litur- 
gy in  its  essential  parts  w^as  composed  for  the 
church  in  London  in  1551  by  Jan  Laski  or 
d  Lasco,  who  used  the  labors  of  Calvin,  Polanus, 
and  others.  This  church  in  London  was  com- 
posed of  Protestant  refugees  from  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands,  who  in  Britain  under  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  found  an  asylum  from 
persecution.  Driven  back  to  the  continent  on 
the  accession  of  Mary,  they  carried  their  liturgy 
with  them.  It  was  rearranged  by  Dalthenus, 
and  adopted  substantially  by  the  first  synod  of 
the  churches  of  the  Netherlands,  which  was 
held  at  "Wesel  in  1508.  It  was  afterward  re- 
vised and  confirmed  by  the  synod  of  Dort.  Tlie 
English  translation  now  in  use  in  this  country 
was  first  published  by  the  consistory  of  the 
collegiate  church  of  New  York  in  1767.  In 
1853  a  movement  was  made  for  the  revision 
and  amendment  of  the  liturgy.  This  subject 
was  under  consideration  until  1858,  when  it 
was  decided  that  no  alterations  should  be  made. 
The  prescribed  order  of  public  worship  is  as 
follows :  1,  after  a  space  for  private  devotion, 
invocation;  2,  salutation;  8,  reading  the  ten 
commandments  or  some  other  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture, or  both ;  4,  singing  ;  5,  prayer ;  6,  sing- 
ing; 7,  sermon;  8,  prayer;  9,  collection  of 
alms;    10,  singing;    11,  benediction.    In  tlie 
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other  services  of  the  day  the  reading  of  the 
coDuaaDdnients  is  omitted,  and  the  last  service 
is  always  to  be  ooncluded  with  the  doxology. 
Formerly,  the  apostles^  creed  was  recited,  and 
a  cleri:  {taorl^er\  who  was  also  chorister, 
conducted  the  opening  services  from  his  desk 
below  the    pulpit  by  reading  the  oommand- 
ments  and    a  chapter,  and  announcing  and 
leading  in  the  singing  of  a  psalm.    The  min- 
ister had  an  hour  glass  standing  on  the  pul- 
pit, to  measure  the  time  to  be  occupied  by 
tbe  sermon,  which  waa  recommended  not  to 
exceed  an  nour.     On  some  part  of  every  Sab- 
bath a  portion  of  the  Heidelberg  catechbm  was 
expounded.      Great  care  was  from  the  first 
taken  in  the  instrnotion  of  the  young.    Chil- 
dren were  almost  nniveVsally  baptized,  .and 
provision  was  made  for  their  instruction  in 
Christian  doctrine  by  parents,  church  oflScers, 
and  schoolmasters.    The  school  was  an  append- 
age of  the  cfanrch,  taught  by  a  schoolmaster 
appointed  by  the  consistory,  and  was  constant- 
ly visited   by  the  minister  and  elders.     The 
school  came  with  the  church  into  this  country, 
bot  the  continued  connection  became  in  time 
impracticable.    Interest  has  lately  been  reawak- 
ened in  this  snbject,  and  parochial  schools  have 
been  established  in  a  number  of  congregations. 
In  public  worship  only  such  psalms  and  hymns 
are  sung  as  have  been  recommended  by  the 
general  gynod.  Singing  in  the  English  language 
was  introduced  in  1767.    In  1818  the  Rev.  Dr. 
li^-ingston,  by  order  of  the  general  synod,  com- 
piled the  "  Book  of  Psalms  and  Hymns"  now 
in  use,  to  which,  however,  large  additions  of 
hymns  have  subsequently  been  made.    The  ob- 
servance of  the  principal  feast  days,  as  Christ- 
mas, Easter,  Ascension,  and  Whitsuntide,  was 
denounced  by  the  early  synods  in  the  Nether- 
lands;  but  as  it  was  found  that  the  people 
^oMld  otherwise  devote  them  to  their  pleas- 
ures, it  was  afterward  ordained  that  public 
worship  should  be  conducted  on  them,  and  they 
thus  be  turned  to  profit.    In  accordance  with 
this  they  were  for  a  long  time  carefully  ob- 
served by  the  church  in  America,  nor  has  re- 
spect for  them  ceased  in  some  of  the  congrega- 
tiona  at  this  day. — ^The  government  of  the 
church  is  according  to  the  Genevan  presbyte- 
rian  modeL     The  officers  are  ministers,  elders, 
and  deacons,  to  which  may  be  added  professors 
of  theology.     The  elders  have  in  connection 
rith  the  ministers  the  spiritual  oversight  of 
the  eharch.     They  receive,  watch  over,  dis- 
mi&3L  and  discipline  members.    The  board  of 
elkrs  corresponds  to  the  session  in  the  Pres- 
bjterian  church.    The  deacons  collect  and  ad- 
dicdster  alms.    The  minister,  elders,  and  dea- 
<'oii5,  or  tlie  elders  and  deacons  if  there  be  no 
miriister,  compose  the  consistory,  to  which  the 
?''»Temment  of  the  individual  church  belongs. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases  they  are  also  the 
tm^tees  to  whom  the  management  of  the  tem- 
poralities is  committed.    The  elders  and  dea- 
^ns  are  elected  on  the  organization  of  a  church 
by  the  male  communicants,  and  subsequentiy 
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either  by  the  consistory  or  the  male  communi- 
cants, and  in  both  cases  their  names  are  pub- 
lished to  the  congregation  for  approval.    They 
hold  office  for  two  years,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  term  they  may  be  reelected.    The  clas- 
sis  corresponds  to  the  presbytery  in  the  Pres- 
byterian church,  and  is  composed  of  a  number 
of  ministers,  with  elders  delegated,  one  from 
each  church  within  a  certain  district.    The 
classis  is  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  judicial  de- 
cisions of  consistories.   It  approves  of  calls,  dis- 
solves pastoral  connections,  and  ordains  and 
deposes  ministers.    The  particular  synods,  of 
which  there  are  three,  those  of  New  York, 
Albany,  and  Chicago,  are  delegated   bodies 
composed  of  two  ministers  and  two  elders  from 
each  classis  within  the  bounds  of  the  syi^od. 
These  are  courts  of  appeal  from  the  decisions 
of  the  classes;  they  form  new  classes,  and 
transfer  congregations  from  one  classis  to  an- 
other.   The  general  synod  is  the  highest  court 
of  appeal,  and  is  composed  of  three  ministers 
and  three  elders  from  every  classis  in  the 
connection.    It  constitutes  particular  synods, 
appoints  theological  professors,  has  the  man- 
agement of  the  theological  seminary  and  the 
various  boards,  and  exercises  a  general  super- 
visory power  over  the  concerns  of  the  church. 
It  cannot  alter  or  amend  the  constitution  of  the 
church,  but  may  recommend  alterations,  which 
can  be  adopted  only  by  the  votes  of  a  m^ority 
of  the  classes. — The  reports  of  1860  give  the 
following  statistics :  particular  synods,  8 ;  clas- 
ses, 81;  churches,  370;  ministers,  387;  com- 
municants, 50,427;  contributions,  $125,010.82. 
"The  Christian  Intelligencer,"  which  is  devot- 
ed to  the  interests  of  the  church  and  mainly 
supported  by  its  members,  is  the  oldest  reli- 
gious weekly  in  the  city  of  New  York  next  to 
the  "  New  York  Observer,"  having  been  estab* 
lished  in  1828. 
REFRIGERANTS.  See  Freeztoo  Mixtures. 
REFRIGERATOR,  an  ice  chest  in  which 
articles  of  food  are  placed  with  ice  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  them  cool,  and  thus  preserv- 
ing them  from  spoiling.    This  is  an  important 
American  invention,  introduced  not  many  years 
^nce,  and  now  almost  a  necessary  article  of 
household  furniture.    It  is  also  of  great  service 
in  market  houses  and  upon  freight  trains,  wher- 
ever fresh  meat  or  fish  is  kept  on  hand,  partic- 
ularly in  southern  cities.    In  its  conunon  form 
it  may  be  a  mere  box  with  shelves  and  a  cover 
opening  at  the  top,  or  doors  at  the  side ;  but 
this  is  an  objectionable  arrangement  both  as 
regards  economy  of  room  and  the  admission 
of  warm  air  whenever  the  chest  is  opened ;  and 
moreover  meats  are  toughened  and  otherwise 
ii^ured  by  contact  with  ice.    In  its  most  per- 
fect form  the  refrigerator  is  lined  throughout 
with  zinc,  leaving  a  space  all  around  filled  with 
air  or  any  other  good  non-conductor  of  heat, 
as  fine  charcoal,  &c.  It  is  provided  with  draw- 
ers like  those  of  a  bureau,  except  that  they  do 
not  extend  quite  to  the  hack,  a  partition  being 
placed  so  as  to  leave  a  space  of  about  an  inch 
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for  the  air  to  pass  down  from  a  shelf  in  the 
upper  portion  upon  which  lumps  of  ice  are 
placed,  heing  introduced  through  the  top.  A 
channel  is  made  at  the  back  edge  of  this  shelf 
and  against  the  partition  to  catch  the  water, 
and  another  is  made  on  the  bottom  floor.  In 
the  bottom  of  each  drawer,  and  also  through 
the  shelf  upon  which  it  slides,  holes  are  made 
for  the  circulation  of  the  air,  which,  passing 
down  behind  the  partition,  turns  under  it  and 
flows  up  through  the  drawers  to  the  front  of 
the  upper  apartment  which  contains  the  ice. 
Whenever  a  drawer  is  partially  opened  and 
shut  this  circulation  is  promoted,  and  at  all 
times  it  is  kept  up  to  some  extent.  A  wire 
gauze  box  containing  charcoal  is  placed  in  the 
upper  part,  in  passing  through  which  the  air 
is  disinfected  of  any  gases  arising  from  the  de- 
composition of  the  food ;  and  as  it  reaches  this 
cold  apartment  it  is  condensed  and  deposits 
the  particles  of  moisture  it  took  up  in  passing 
over  the  articles  in  the  drawers,  and  thus  it 
returns  purified  and  dried  to  circulate  again. 
Bailroad  oars  are  constructed  upon  this  princi- 
ple, in  which  meat,  butter,  &c.,  are  transported 
in  summer  eastward  from  the  western  states. 

REFUGIO,  a  8.  co.  of  Texas,  on  the  gulf 
of  Mexico,  bounded  N.  E.  by  the  Guadalupe 
river  and  Espiritu  Santo  bay,  and  S.  W.  by  the 
Aransas,  and  intersected  by  the  San  Antonio, 
Mission,  and  other  rivers ;  area,  about  1,500 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  1,600,  of  whom  234  were 
slaves.  It  has  a  level  surface  and  a  generally 
fertile  soU.  Aransas  bay  lies  almost  wholly  in 
the  S.  part  of  the  county.    Capital,  Kefugio. 

REGENSBURG.    See  Ratisbon. 

REGGIO  (anc.  Regium  Lepidt),  a  town  of 
N.  Italy,  capital  of  a  district  of  the  duchy  of 
Modena,  situated  between  the  rivers  Tassone 
and  Crostolo,  tributaries  of  the  Po,  16  m.  W. 
N.  W.  from  Modena,  and  15  m.  S.  E.  by  E. 
from  Parma;  pop.  about  16,000.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  ramparts  and  defended  by  a  cita- 
del. It  has  an  ancient  cathedral,  adorned  by 
many  marble  columns  and  fine  statues.  The 
principal  square  is  ornamented  by  a  statue  tra- 
ditionally said  to  represent  Brennus,  the  Gallic 
leader.  There  are  manufactories  of  silk  and. 
linen. — Reggio  is  supposed  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  iEmilius  Lepidus,  who  constructed  the 
famous  -^milian  way.  Napoleon  erected  it  into 
a  dukedom  for  Oudinot.  Here  Brutus,  the 
father  of  the  tyVannicide,  was  put  to  death  by 
Pompey,  and  Ariosto  and  Correggio  were  bom. 
In  the  vicinity  are  the  town  and  ruined  castle 
of  Canossa. 

REGGIO,  or  Santa  Aoata  Della  Galuna 
(anc.  Ehegium\  a  walled  town  of  S.  Italy,  cap- 
ital of  the  Neapolitan  province  of  Calabria 
Ultra  I.,  situated  in  a  plain  on  the  E.  <;oast  of 
the  strait  of  Messina,  9  m.  S.  E.  of  Messina  in 
Sicily ;  pop.  in  1850, 18,488.  Silk,  linen  goods, 
and  pottery  are  manufactured.  The  Apennines 
rise  behind  Reggio,  but  the  surrounding  plain  is 
extremely  fertile,  and  contains  large  groves  of 
orange,  lemon  and  citron  trees.  (See  Rhegium .) 


REGILLUS,  Lake  of,  a  small  lake  in  U- 
tium,  where,  in  498  or  496  B.  0.,  was  fought 
the  battle  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  lost 
Roman  king.  Its  site  has  been  considered 
doubtful,  but  it  is  now  generally  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  the  lake  of  Comufelle,  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  on  which  stands  the  town  of 
Frascati  (the  ancient  Tusculum),  12  m.  S.  E.  of 
Rome;  this  lake  was  formed  by  a  volcanic 
crater  about  ^  m.  in  diameter,  and  was  artifi- 
cially drained  in  the  I7th  century.  Here  Tarquin 
the  Proud,  having  after  the  failure  of  Porsena's 
expedition  enlisted  the  Latins  in  his  cause,  with 
his  son-in-law  Octavius  Mamilius  gave  battle  to 
the  Romans  under  the  dictator  Albinus  Postn- 
mius,  was  wounded  and  utterly  defeated,  and 
fled,  alone  firom  the  field.  The  chiefs  on  both 
sides  were  nearly  all  killed  or  wounded.  Ac- 
cording to  the  tradition,  the  Romans  owedthdr 
victory  to  Castor  and  Pollux,  who  were  seen 
to  charge  at  the  head  of  their  cavalry,  and  who 
first  made  it  known  in  the  forum  at  Rome. 
There  a  temple  was  dedicated  to  them,  where 
the  day  (July  15)  was  afterward  annually  cele- 
brated. 

REGIMENT  (Lat.  regimen^  goverment,  from 
rego^  to  rule),  a  body  of  troops,  whether  infan- 
try, cavalry,  or  artillery,  variously  numbering 
from  800  to  2,400  men,  and  commanded  by  a 
colonel  and  one  or  more  lieutenant-colonels 
and  mcgors,  according  to  the  number  of  battal- 
ions into  which  it  is  divided.  The  battalions 
are  in  turn  subdivided  into  companies,  each  of 
which  is  commanded  by  a  captain  and  one  or 
more  lieutenants.  The  regiment  forms  the  3d 
subdivision  of  an  army,  two  or  more  regiments 
constituting  a  brigade,  and  two  or  more  bri- 
gades a  division.  Regiments  originated  in  the 
French  service  about  1560,  and  within  a  few 
years  the  troops  of  the  chief  European  armies 
were  organized  according  to  the  new  system. 

REGIOMONTANUS,  the  Latin  name  of  Jo- 
hann  Muller,  a  German  mathematician  (adopt- 
ed from  his  native  place,  Konigsberg  in  Fran- 
conia),  born  June  6,  1436,  died  in  Rome,  July 
6,  1476.  At  the  age  of  12  he  was  sent  to 
Leipsic  to  study,  and  after  4  years  rivalled 
his  teachers  in  knowledge  of  mathematics 
and  astronomy.  He  then  went  to  Vienna  and 
became  the  pupil  of  Purbach,  on  whose  sud- 
den death  in  1461  Miiller  was  appointed  to 
his  professorship  in  the  university,  but  before 
entering  upon  it  went  to  Rome  in  company 
with  Cardinal  Bessarion  to  study  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. In  1464  he  gave  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion at  Padua  upon  the  astronomical  writings 
of  the  Arabian  philosopher  Alfergan,  and  in 
the  same  year  returned  to  Vienna  and  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  his  professorship.  A  few 
years  later  ho  removed  to  Buda,  living  at  the 
court  of  King  Matthias  Corvinus,  and  in  U71 
changed  his  residence  to  Nuremberg,  where  he 
formed  an  intimacy  with  Bernard  Walter,  a 
wealthy  citizen,  who  furnished  him  with  astro- 
nomical instruments  and  a  printing  press.  He 
then  commenced  a  series  of  important  observa- 
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tions  which  demonstrated  the  incorrectness  of 
the  Alphonsine  tables.  In  1474  he  published 
bid  Falendarium  Novum,  for  1475,  1494,  and 
1513.  This  ivas  the  first  aBtronomical  almanac 
issaed  in  Eorope,  and  the  whole  edition  was 
speedily  sold,  thongb  the  price  was  12  golden 
crowna  Pope  Sixtas  FV.,  to  secure  the  services 
of  Begiomontanos  in  the  reformation  of  the 
calendar,  appointed  him  archbishop  of  Ratis- 
bon ;  and  in  July,  1475,  he  proceeded  to  Rome, 
bat  died  before  the  work  was  commenced.  He 
was  the  most  learned  astronomer  that  Europe 
had  prodnced  up  to  his  time.  To  him  we  also 
owe  the  introd  notion  of  decimal  fractions,  and 
the  science  of  trigonometry  was  developed  by 
him  to  nearly  its  present  condition. 

REGN  ARD,  Jeak  Fkan^ois,  a  French  dram- 
atist, bom  in  Paris  in  1647,  or  according  to 
Beffara,  Feb.  8,  1655,  died  Sept.  6, 1709.  When 
20  years  old  he  inherited  from  his  father  a  con- 
siderable fortune,  and  visited  Italy,  where  he 
led  a  licentious  life,  and  won  largely  in  gam- 
bCng.  Aft^r  a  second  visit,  he  set  sail  in  1678, 
in  the  same  ship  with  a  married  Provencal 
lady  with  whom  he  had  fallen  in  love,  from 
Civita  Vecchia  for  Toulon ;  but  being  captured 
by  Algerine  pirates,  they  were  sold  into  slavery 
and  ti^ewi  to  Constantinople,  where  ho  was  em- 
ployed as  a  cook.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  with 
12,000  livres  sent  by  his  family,  he  procured  the 
release  of  himself  and  the  lady.  Hearing  on 
their  retnrn  to  France  that  her  husband  was 
dead,  Regnard  was  about  to  marry  her  when 
the  husband  reappeared.  He  then  spent  two 
years  in  northern  travel,  and  returned  to  Paris 
in  the  beginning  of  1683,  to  lead  a  life  of  luxury 
and  elegance,  writing  plays,  and  engaging  in  a 
literary  warfare  with  Boileaa.  In  1696  he  pro- 
duced at  the  thedtre  Francis  his  5-act  comedy 
LtjaueuTy  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  French 
stage.  He  also  wrote  books  of  travel,  &c. 
The  last  edition  of  his  complete  works  is  that 
of  Alfred  Michiels  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1855). 

REGXAULT,  Henri  Victor,  a  French  physi- 
cist and  chemist,  bom  in  Aix  la  Chapelle,  July 
SI,  1810.  He  holds  the  position  of  engineer- 
in-chief  of  mines  and  director  of  the  imperial 
mannfioM^tory  of  porcelain  at  Sevres,  and  is  also 
professor  of  physics  at  the  college  of  France, 
&&d  of  chemistry  in  the  polytechnic  school. 
His  attention  has  been  devoted  chiefly  to  heat 
in  iu  combinations  with  matter,  and  he  was 
the  first  to  demonstrate  that  the  latent  heat 
of  steam  diminishes  as  the  sensible  heat  in- 
(Teases,  but  in  a  slower  proportion.  He  has 
al-sii  verified  the  law  of  Mariotte  and  Boyle  on 
the  compressibility  of  the  gases.  Accounts  of 
his  Investigations  on  these  subjects  fill  the  21st 
ToL  of  the  Memoirm  of  the  French  academy  of 
sciences.  Analogous  researches  on  the  specific 
heat  of  solids  and  liquids,  on  hygrometry,  on 
the  ret{Hration  of  animals  and  kindred  topics, 
have  from  time  to  time  been  published  in  the 
Annaln  de  ehimie  et  de  phynque.  He  is  also 
the  author  of  an  elementary  treatise  on  chemis- 
try, translated  into  several  European  languages. 


RfiGNIER,  Mathxtrik,  a  French  satirist, 
bom  in  Ohartres,  Dec.  21, 1578,  died  in  Rouen, 
Oct.  22,  1613.  He  was  employed  in  the  diplo- 
matic service,  and  received  from  Henry  IV.  a 
pension  of  2,000  livres.  His  works  comprise 
16  satires,  8  epistles,  5  elegies,  and  a  few  sacred 
and  miscellaneous  short  poems. 

REGULAR  CLERKS  OF  ST.  PAUL.    See 

B  AS'VA  BITES. 

REGULUS  (Lat.,  a  petty  king  or  chieftain), 
a  name  applied  by  the  alchemists  to  antimony, 
from  their  belief  tliat  this  metal  would  lead 
them  to  the  discovery  of  the  phUosopher^s 
stone.  It  was  afterward  applied  to  other  met- 
als, as  bismuth,  and  is  now  used  to  designate 
the  crude  metal  obtained  in  some  smdting 
operations  previous  to  its  being  refined.  (See 
Copper  Smkltixg.) 

REGULUS,  Marous  Atilius,  a  Roman  gen- 
eral, consul  in  267  B.  C,  when  he  defeated  the 
Sallentini,  took  Brundusium,  and  received  the 
honor  of  a  triumph.  In  256,  the  9th  year  of  the 
first  Punic  war,  he  was  a  second  time  consul,  and 
in  conjunction  with  his  associate,  L.  Manlius 
Vulso  Longus,  set  out  with  a  fleet  of  830  ves- 
sels to  invade  Africa.  The  Carthaginian  fleet 
of  850  sail,  under  Hanno  and  Hamilcar,  en- 
countered them,  but  the  Romans  were  victo- 
rious, 94  of  the  enemy ^s  vessels  being  either 
captured  or  destroyed.  The  Romans  now 
passed  over  into  Africa,  landed  at  Clypea,  and 
ravaged  the  Carthaginian  territory.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  year,  by  order  of  the  senate, 
Hanlius  returned  to  Rome  with  his  division  of 
the  forces.  Regulus  now  captured  town  after 
town,  including  Tunis,  witnin  20  miles  of 
Carthage,  having  previously  attacked  the  Car- 
thaginian army  in  the  mountains,  where  their 
cavalry  and  elephants  could  be  of  no  service, 
and  defeated  it  with  a  loss  of  16,000  men  killed 
and  6,000  taken  prisoners.  The  Carthaginians 
sued  for  peace,  but  when  the  envoys  protested 
against  the  extravagance  of  his  demands,  Reg- 
nlus  replied:  "Men  who  are  good  for  any 
thing  should  either  conquer  or  submit  to  their 
betters.''  The  negotiations  were  broken  ofl^ 
and  Xanthippus,  a  Spartan,  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Carthaginian  army,  who  defeated 
the  Romans  and  took  Regulus  prisoner.  After 
6  years'  captivity,  he  was  sent  (260)  to  Rome 
along  with  a  Carthaginian  embassy,  on  con- 
dition that  he  would  return  if  the  negotia- 
tions were  unsuccessful.  But  instead  of  ad- 
vocating peace,  he  dissuaded  his  countrymen 
from  it,  telling  them  that  his  own  life  was  of 
no  consequence,  and  that  moreover  a  slow 
poison  had  been  given  him,  of  which  he  would 
soon  die.  When  by  his  persuasions  the  senate 
refused  to  make  peace,  he  returned  to  Car- 
thage. It  is  said  that  he  was  killed  in  a  chest, 
the  inside  of  which  was  covered  with  iron 
spikes ;  and  others  relate  that  his  eyelids  were 
cut  off*,  and  he  was  then  conflned  in  a  dark 
dungeon,  from  which  he  was  suddenly  exposed 
to  the  sun.  The  accounts  of  his  execution  are 
now  generally  disbelieved. 
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KEIOHENBAGH,  Gbobo  voir,  a  German 
mechanist  and  optician,  born  in  Durlach,  Ba- 
den, Aug.  24,  1772,  died  in  Munich^  May  21, 
1626.  In  1811  he  entered  the  Bavarian  service 
as  inspector  of  salt  works,  and  founded  in  con- 
junction with  8  others  an  establishment  for 
making  all  the  instruments  necessary  for  geo- 
detical  and  astronomical  undertakings.  Hith- 
erto these  had  never  been  made  with  complete- 
ness and  accuracy,  while  the  instruments  that 
were  made  at  this  establishment  were  all  that 
was  desired. 

REIOHENBAOH,  Hkihrich  Gottlieb  Lun- 
wiG,  a  German  botanist  and  zoologist,  bom  in 
Leipsic,  Jan.  8,  1798.  He  studied  medicine 
and  the  natural  sciences  in  the  university  of 
Leipsic,  and  after  having  been  extraordinary 
professor  there,  went  in  1820  to  occupy  the 
chair  of  natural  history  in  the  medical  and 
chirurgical  school  of  Dresden.  He  is  a  coun- 
cillor of  the  court  of  Saxony,  director  of  the 
museum  of  natural  history  and  of  the  botanic 
garden,  and  a  member  of  many  scientific  bodies. 
He  has  written  numerous  works,  especially  in 
the  department  of  botany.  Of  these  the  most 
important  is  his  Flora  Oermanica^  accompanied 
by  an  Iconographia  Botanica  (17  vols.,  Leipsic, 
1823-54).  In  his  later  years  he  has  turned  his 
attention  more  to  zoology,  and  has  written 
Regnum  Animale  (1 834-^6),  still  incomplete, 
and  VolUt&ndigsU  Naturgeschichte  (1845  et 
9eq,\  a  vast  work  particularly  devoted  to  mam- 
miferous  animals  and  birds. 

REIOHENBAOH,  Kael,  baron,  a  German 
naturalist,  chemist,  and  metallurgist,  bom  in 
Stuttgart,  Feb.  12,  1788.  He  was  educated  at 
Tubingen,  where  he  obtained  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy.  At  the  age  of  16  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  establishing  a  new  German 
state  in  one  of  the  South  sea  islands ;  and  for  8 
years  he  devoted  himself  to  this  project,  and 
bad  already  secretly  formed  a  large  association 
in  WUrtemberg,  when  it  was  suppressed  by  the 
French  authorities  on  suspicion  that  its  real  ob- 
jects were  political,  and  Reichenbach  was  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned  for  some  months.^  He 
next  directed  his  attention  to  the  applications 
of  science  to  the  industrial  arts,  visited  most 
of  the  great  manufacturing  and  metallurgical 
works  of  France  and  Germany,  and  established 
works  of  his  own  at  Yillingen  and  Hausach. 
In  1821,  in  connection  with  Oount  Hugo  of 
Salm,  he  commenced  a  number  of  manufactur- 
ing ^operations  in  Blansko,  Moravia,  from  which 
he  soon  secured  an  ample  fortune ;  and  about 
this  time  the  king  of  Wtlrtemberg  conferred  on 
him  the  title  of  baron.  Reichenbach  is  particu- 
larly distinguished  for  his  original  scientific  in- 
vestigations. The  first  geological  monograph 
which  appeared  in  Austria  was  his  GcologUehe 
Mittheilungm  aus  Mdhren  (Vienna,  1834). 
His  position  at  the  head  of  the  large  chemical 
works,  iron  furnaces,  and  machine  shops  upon 
the  great  estate  of  Oount  Hugo  secured  to  him 
excellent  opportunities  for  conducting  his  ex- 
perimental researches  upon  a  large  working 


scale.  From  1880  to  1884  ho  was  engaged  in 
the  investigation  of  the  complicated  products 
of  tlie  distillation  of  organic  substances,  and 
succeeded  in  discovering  among  them  a  number 
of  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  the 
existence  and  usefal  properties  of  which  were 
before  entirely  unknown.  Among  these  are 
creosote,  paraO&ne,  eupion,  pittac^  (possibly 
the  same  substance  as  the  dyes  aniline  and 
mauve),  picamar,  capnomor,  &c.  Under  the 
name  of  eupion  Reichenbach  included  the  mix- 
ture of  hydrocarbon  oils  now  known  as  paraf- 
fine  or  coal  oils ;  and  in  his  paper  describing 
the  substance,  first  published  in  the  Neua 
Jdhrbuth  der  Chemie  und  Fhy&ih^  B.  ii.,  he 
dwells  upon  the  Mure  economical  importance 
of  this  and  of  its  associate  paraffine,  when- 
ever the  methods  of  separating  them  cheaply 
firom  natural  bituminous  coznpounds  shonld 
be  established.  (See  Ennoir,  Paraffdte,  and 
Petboleum.)  Reichenbach  afterward  entered 
upon  an  investigation  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  human  system  is  affected  by  various  sub- 
stances, and  was  led  to  conceive  the  existence 
of  a  new  imponderable  agent,  allied  to  electrici- 
ty, magnetism,  and  heat,  which  emanates  from 
most  substances,  and  to  the  influence  of  which 
different  persons  are  variously  sensitive.  Al- 
though he  had  given  no  attention  to  animal 
magnetism,  the  subject  was  inevitably  encoun- 
tered by  him  in  these  researches ;  which,  how- 
ever, he  pursued  independently  of  all  experi- 
ments and  theories  that  had  been  made  in  that 
department.  The  new  force,  the  existence  of 
which  he  believed  he  had  established,  he  called 
od,  and  he  has  published  several  works  relat- 
ing to  it ;  as,  Fhysikalisch-physiologisehe  Un- 
tersuchungen  uher  die  Dynamide  des  Magneih- 
!»««,  &c.,  (3  vols.,  Brunswick,  2d  ed.,  1849); 
Odiech-magnetischs  Brirfe  (Stuttgart,  1852  and 
1856;  Fr.  ed.,  1854;  English  translation  by 
Drs.  Ashbumer  and  Gregory,  London  and  New 
York) ;  Der  sensitive  Mensch  und  sein  Verhalim 
zum  Od  (2  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1854)  ;  Wer  ist  msi- 
tiv^  tcer  nicht  f  (Brunswick,  1866).  (See  On.) 
Reichenbach  has  in  his  castle  of  Reisenberg, 
where  he  usually  resides,  very  valuable  scien- 
tific collections,  among  which  that  of  meteor- 
ites is  especially  remarkable  as  one  of  tlie  finest 
in  the  world;  he  also  owns  Sieber's  great  her- 
barium. 

REICHSTADT,  Duke  of.  See  Bonapaete, 
vol.  iii.  p.  471. 

REID,  Matije,  a  British  novelist,  born  in  the 
north  of  Ireland  in  1818.  He  is  the  son  of  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  and  was  educated  for 
the  church,  but,  being  fonder  of  adventure  than 
of  theology,  set  out  in  1838  for  America.  Ar- 
riving at  New  Orleans,  he  engaged  in  trading 
and  hunting  excursions  up  the  Red  and  Mis- 
souri rivers,  and  travelled  through  nearly  every 
state  of  the  Union.  Subsequently  he  settled  in 
Philadelphia,  contributed  to  various  journals, 
and  when  tho  Mexican  war  broke  out  joined 
the  army,  was  present  at  several  engagements, 
and  was  wounded  in  tlie  assault  upon  Ohapul- 
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tepee,  where  he  led  the  folom  hope.  After  the 
dose  of  the  war,  Capt.  Reid  left  New  York  in 
1849  to  fight  for  the  Hungarians  during  their 
straggle  with  Austria;  hut  hj  the  time  he 
reac^d  Paris  the  insurrection  had  heen  quelled. 
He  has  since  resided  in  London,  and  has  written 
a  series  of  very  popular  hooks  for  hoys.  Among 
his  novels  the  best  are :  ^^  The  Eifle  Rangers" 
(IU9\  ''The  Scalp  Hunters"  (1850),  "The 
Quadroon'*  (1856),  and  "Osceola"  (1868). 

REH),  Thomas,  a  Scottish  metaphysician, 
bom  in  Strachan,  Kincardineshire,  April  26, 
1710,  died  Oct.  7,  1Y96.  He  was  graduated  at 
tfarischal  college,  Aberdeen,  in  1726,  and  in 
1736  was  presented  to  the  neighboring  living 
of  New  ICachar.  It  was  his  custom  to  preach 
the  sermons  of  Tillotson  and  Evans  rather  than 
his  own  compositions,  and  he  was  already 
chiefly  interested  and  engaged  in  studying  meta- 
physics. In  1748  he  published  a  paper  in  the 
London  '*  Philosophical  Transactions,"  in  which 
he  opposed  th'e  introduction  of  mathematical 
formulas  into  metaphysical  and  moral  specula- 
tions, and  particularly  criticised  the  statement 
of  Hntcheson  that  the  benevolence  or  moral 
merit  of  an  agent  is  *^  proportional  to  a  fraction 
having  the  moment  of  good  for  the  numerator, 
and  the  ability  of  the  agent  for  the  denomina- 
tor." He  was  elected  in  1762  professor  of  phi- 
losophy in  Kind's  college,  his  department  com- 
prehending logic,  ethics,  mathematics,  and  phy- 
sics. His  *"*"  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind  on 
the  Principles  of  Common  Sense"  (1764)  aimed 
at  the  refutation  of  Hume's  sceptical  theory ; 
and  the  work  was  submitted  to  Hume  before 
publication,  who  wrote  on  returning  it:  "I 
have  T«ad  your  performance  with  great  pleas- 
ure and  attention.  It  is  certainly  very  rare 
that  a  piece  so  deeply  philosophical  is  wrote 
with  so  much  spirit,  and  affords  so  much  enter- 
tainment to  the  reader."  Affirming  the  impos- 
sibility of  proving  the  existence  of  an  external 
world'  from  reason,  or  experience,  or  instruc- 
tion, or  habit,  or  any  other  principle  hitherto 
known  to  philosophers,  Reid  introduced  the 
doctrine  of  an  original  instinct  or  common  sense 
as  the  ground  of  the  belief.  In  1764  he  was 
transferred  to  the  university  of  Glasgow  as 
successor  of  Adam  Smith  in  the  chair  of  moral 
philosophy.  His  course  included  metaphysics, 
moral  philosophy,  natural  law,  and  political 
right.  Ho  was  a  member  of  a  philosophical 
society  before  which  he  read  several  essays, 
including  an  ''  Examination  of  Dr.  Priestley ^s 
Opinion  concerning  Matter  and  Mind,"  *^  Ob- 
servations on  the  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More," 
and  '*  Physiological  Reflections  on  Muscular 
Motion."  In  1781  he  withdrew  from  public 
duties  in  order  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
philosophical  studies.  In  1 785  he  published  his 
'•  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man," 
o^insi^tlng  of  his  academical  lectures,  and  in 
1TS3  his  "Essays  on  the  Active  Powers  of 
Man,"  his  last  important  work.  An  edition  of  his 
works  with  notes  and  dissertations  was  prepar- 
ed by  Sir  William  Hamilton  (incomplete,  1846). 


REID,  Sm  "WiLTiAM,  a  British  meteorologist, 
born  at  Kinglassie,  Fifeshire,  in  1791,  died  in 
London,  Oct.  21,  1858.  He  was  educated  at 
the  royal  military  academy  at  Woolwich,  and 
entered  the  army  as  lieutenant  of  royal  engi- 
neers in  1809.  He  served  under  the  duke  of 
Wellington  in  the  peninsula,  distinguishing  him- 
self on  several  occasions,  was  in  America  in  the 
war  of  1812,  and  again  served  under  the  duke 
in  Belgium  in  1816.  In  1816  he  took  part, 
with  the  rank  of  captain,  in  the  attack  on  Al- 
giers. He  subsequently  became  a^utant  of 
the  corps  of  sappers  and  miners,  and  a  diligent 
student  of  science,  and  in  1889  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  royal  society.  In  1888  he  was 
appointed  governor  of  Bermuda,  and  by  his 
tact  and  skill  greatly  improved  the  agriculture 
of  the  island,  which  was  in  a  deplorable  con- 
dition at  the  time  of  his  appointment.  Through 
his  eiforts  its  vegetable  products  were  intro- 
duced into  the  New  York  market,  and  there 
commanded  high  prices.  His  solicitude  for  the 
interests  of  the  islanders  endeared  him  greatly 
to  them,  and  he  is  remembered  to  this  day  as 
"  the  good  governor."  He  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  the  Windward  islands  in  1846,  and  in 
1848  returned  to  England,  and  was  appointed 
commanding  engineer  at  Woolwich.  During 
the  great  exhibition  of  1851  he  was  actively 
engaged  in  the  promotion  of  its  objects,  being 
a  part  of  the  time  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee.  In  Sept.  1851,  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  Malta,  and  was  knighted.  He  held 
Qiat  position  through  the  Crimean  war,  and  re- 
turned to  England  in  1858.  Gen.  Reid's  inter- 
est in  meteorology  dates  from  1881,  when  he 
was  detailed  to  superintend  the  repairs  of  the 
injury  done  at  Barbados  by  a  severe  hurricane. 
His  inquiries  first  took  definite  form  from  the 
perusal  of  an  article  on  the  subject  in  the  "Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Science"  of  1881,  by  Mr.  W.  0. 
Redfield,  with  whom  he  immediately  opened  a 
correspondence,  which  was  maintained  to  the 
close  of  Mr.  Redfield's  life,  and  which  has  been 
deposited  in  the  library  of  Yale  college.  Gen. 
Reid  published  "  An  Attempt  to  develop  the 
Law  of  Storms  by  means  of  Facts,  arranged 
according  to  Place  and  Time"  (1838),  and  "  The 
Progress  of  the  Development  of  the  Law  of 
Storms,"  &c.  (1849). 

REIMARUS,  Hebmaitn  Samtel,  a  German 
scholar,  bom  in  Hamburg,  Dec.  22,  1 694,  died 
there,  March  1,  1768.  He  early  devoted  his 
attention  to  the  study  of  languages,  was  edu- 
cated at  Jena  and  at  Wittenberg,  made  in  1720 
a  journey  through  Belgium  and  a  great  part  of 
England,  became  in  1728  rector  in  Wismar,  and 
in  1727  received  the  professorship  of  the  He- 
brew language  in  the  gymnasium  of  Hamburg, 
afterward  united  with  the  professorship  of 
mathematics,  which  he  held  till  his  death.  He 
married  in  1728  the  daughter  of  J.  A.  Fabricins, 
and  his  philological  acquisitions  were  of  great 
service  in  aiding  the  literary  labors  of  his 
father-in-law.  He  wrote  various  works  on 
classical  and  other  subjects,  and  it  is  now  proved 
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that  he  was  the  author  of  the  celebrated  ^^  Wol- 
fenbHttel  Fragments,"  published  by  Lessing  in 
1T74  and  1777.  These  investigations  had  been 
imparted  by  Reimarus  only  to  h'ls  intimate 
friends,  and  by  Leasing,  who  had  secured  a 
copy,  they  were  edited  as  manuscripts  belong- 
ing to  the  Wolfenbuttel  library,  of  which  he 
then  had  the  charge. 

REINAUD,  Joseph  Toubsaint,  a  French 
oriental  scholar,  born  in  Lambesc,  Dec.  4, 1795. 
He  was  destined  for  the  church,  but  went  to 
Paris  to  attend  the  lectures  of  Sylvestre  de 
Bacy,  and  made  himself  acquainted  with  Ara- 
bic, Turkish,  and  Persian.  In  1824  he  obtained 
a  place  in  the  cabinet  of  oriental  manuscripts 
of  the  royal  library,  in  1832  became  a  member 
of  the  academy  of  inscriptions,  and  in  1838 
succeeded  Sylvestre  de  Sacy  as  professor  of 
Arabic  in  the  school  of  oriental  languages. 
Since  1847  he  has  constantly  been  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  Asiatic  society,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  founders.  He  has  written  much  on 
subjects  connected  with  oriental  literature  and 
history. 

REINDEER.    See  Oakibotj. 

REINHARD,  Fkanz  Volkmar,  a  German 
Protestant  theologian  and  pulpit  orator,  born 
in  Vohenstrauss,  near  Sulzbach,  Bavaria,  March 
12,  1753,  died  in  Dresden,  Sept.  6,  1812.  He 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  Wittenberg, 
where  he  became  assistant  of  the  philosophi- 
cal faculty  in  1778,  extraordinary  professor  of 
philosophy  in  1780,  and  ordinary  professor  of 
theology  in  1782.  In  1792  he  went  to  Dres- 
den as  chief  chaplain  in  ordinary,  church  coun- 
cillor and  assistant  judge  of  the  consistorial 
court,  and  there  remained  until  his  death.  He 
was  highly  distinguished  as  a  pulpit  orator,  and 
wrote  numerous  theological  works. 

REINHOLD,  Kael  Leoniiard,  a  German 
philosopher,  born  in  Vienna,  Oct.  26,  1758, 
died  in  Kiel,  April  10,  1823.  He  was  born  of 
Catholic  parents,  who  designed  him  for  the 
church,  and  in  1772  entered  the  Jesuit  school 
of  Santa  Anna  in  Vienna.  After  the  abolition 
of  the  society  of  Jesuits  in  1773  he  repaired 
to  the  college  of  the  Barnabites,  where  he  be- 
came master  of  the  novices  and  teacher  of  phi- 
losophy. From  this  station  he  escaped  in  1788 
by  flight,  and  after  a  short  stay  in  Leipsic  went 
to  Weimar,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Wieland,  whose  daughter  he  soon  after  mar- 
ried, and  whom  he  assisted  in  editing  the  jour- 
nal Der  Deutsche  Mercur,  In  1787  he  became 
.  professor  of  philosophy  in  Jena,  and  in  1794 
went  to  Kiel,  where  he  occupied  the  same  po- 
sition and  was  also  Danish  state  councillor  until 
his  death.  Reinhold  was  in  his  own  time  an 
influential  philosopher,  and  was  the  flrst  to  in- 
terpret and  disseminate  throughout  Germany 
the  philosophical  opinions  of  Kant.  His  works 
were  numerous. 

REISKE,  JoHANN  Jakob,  a  German  philolo- 
gist and  orientalist,  born  in  Zorbig,  near  Leip- 
sic, Dec.  25,  1716,  died  in  the  latter  city,  Aug. 
14, 1774.    When  12  years  old  he  was  sent  to 


the  orphan  school  at  Halle,  and  in  1733  entered 
the  university  of  Leipsic,  where  he  acquired  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  Arabic,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  books  in  that  tongue  deprived  himself 
of  almost  the  very  necessaries  of  existence, 
Leyden  was  then  the  seat  of  the  study  of  Ara- 
bic, and  to  that  city  he  travelled  on  foot 
There  to  support  himself  he  became  a  corrector 
of  the  press,  while  his  leisure  hours  were  spent 
in  ransacking  the  oriental  treasures  of  the  uni- 
versity library.  He  also  studied  medicine,  and 
after  remaining  in  Leyden  8  years  amid  priva- 
tions which  made  him  gloomy  and  hypochon- 
driac, he  returned  to  Leipsic  in  1746.  He  re- 
ceived the  title  of  professor  of  Arabic  in  1748, 
but  had  nevertheless  to  struggle  constantly 
with  adverse  circumstances  until  1758,  when 
he  obtained  the  rectorship  of  the  St.  Kicholas 
school  in  Leipsic.  Ho  edited  a  large  number 
of  Greek  and  Arabic  works. 

REISSIGER,  Karl  Gottlieb,  a  German 
composer,  born  in  Belzig,  near  Wittenberg, 
Jan.  81, 1798.  He  was  intended  for  tlie  church, 
but  devoted  himself  to  music.  He  has  been 
professor  at  the  musical  institution  of  Berlin, 
and  upon  the  deatli  of  Weber  succeeded  him 
as  chapelmaster  at  Dresden.  His  most  suc- 
cessful operas  are  the  Felsenmuhle^  Lthdh 
TurandoU  Adele  de  Foix,  and  the  Schiffhruch 
der  Medusa.  He  is  however  better  known  by 
his  minor  pieces,  particularly  his  songs  for  the 
base  voice,  of  which  the  "  Two  Grenadiers"  of 
Heine  is  a  favorable  specimen. 

RELIGIOUS  ORDERS,  the  technical  name 
for  associations  of  men  or  women  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church  and  the  oriental  churches, 
whose  members  live  in  common  in  convents. 
The  history  of  these  associations  is  given  in 
the  article  Monachism.  The  common  bond  of 
union  among  all  the  religious  orders,  and 
which  distinguishes  them  from  other  classes 
of  associations,  is  retirement  ftom  the  world, 
celibi^cy,  and  their  organization,  by  means  of 
solemn  vows,  into  communities  of  an  entirely 
ecclesiastical  character.  They  are  divided  into 
four  classes,  as  follows.  1.  Monks  proper,  i,  (., 
the  associations  which  follow  the  rule  of  St. 
Basil  or  St.  Benedict.  All  the  religious  orders 
of  the  eastern  churches  follow  the  rule  of  St. 
Basil.  The  Latin  church  has  only  a  few  con- 
vents of  Basilian  monks,  the  Benedictine  or- 
der having  spread  so  rapidly  as  to  take  sole 
possession  of  her  entire  territory.  Numerous 
monastic  organizations  branched  off  from  the 
Benedictines,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
the  Camaldules,  the  Carthusians,  the.  CisteF- 
cians,  the  Oelestines,  the  orders  of  Fontevrault 
and  of  Grandmont,  and  the  Trappists,  the  ori- 
gin of  all  of  which  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  is  prior  to  the  13th  century.  2.  The  canons 
regular,  who  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine, 
and  have  never  occupied  a  prominent  position 
in  the  history  of  religious  orders.  In  contra- 
distinction from  monks,  who  organized  into 
communities  individuals  wishing  to  flee  from 
the  world,  the  canons  regular  were  associations 
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of  priests  who  established  a  religious  organ- 
izatioQ  in  order  to  prepare  themselves  for  a 
better  discharge   of   their  priestly  functions. 
Tlie  Fremoiistratensians  ana  the  Trinitarians 
vrere  properly  associations  of  regular  canons, 
but  in  some  points  of  their  constitution  were 
more  like  monks.     8.  The  friars  or  mendicant 
orders,  whose  characteristic  distinction  was  the 
application  of  the  vow  of  poverty,  not  only  to 
iadividual  members,  but  also  to  the  corpora- 
tioD  in  general.     There  are  four  main'branches 
of  the  friars,  viz.,  the  Dominicans,  Franciscans, 
Carmelites,  and  Augnstinians,  with  a  number 
of  less  important  orders,  as  the  Servites,  Min- 
ims, and  o&ers.    4.  The  regular  clerks,  who  are, 
like  the  regular  canons,  associations  of  priests, 
but  do  not  like  the  latter  bind  themselves  to 
fasting  and  abstinence,  to  night  watches  and  si- 
lence.   This  class  originated  at  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  century  with  the  foundation  of  the 
Theatines,  who  were  soon  followed  bytheBar- 
nabites,  and  by  the  celebrated  order  of  the  Je- 
soits. — ^The  official  language  of  the  Roman  Oath- 
olic  church  recognizes  only  these  four  classes  as 
religious  orders,  but  it  is  usual,  both  in  common 
speech  and  in  the  general  histories  of  monach- 
bnif  to  include  also  a  large  number  of  associa- 
tions of  secular  priests,  who  live  in  common,  but 
bind  their  members  either  by  "simple"  vows 
only  or  by  none  at  all.    The  church  distin- 
guishes them  from  the  orders  by  the  name  of 
congregations.      The   first   impulse    to    their 
foundation  was  given  by  the  success  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  the  rules  of  most  of  them  are  based 
upon  that  of  the  Jesuits.    They  have  become 
very  numerous,  and  are  mostly  devoted  to  edu- 
cational (see  School  Bbothebs)  or  missionary 
purposes.  The  Lazarists,  Oratorians,  Sulpitians, 
and  brethren  of  the  Ohristian  schools  are  the 
most  important  among  them.    Beside    these 
congr^ations,   the  "orders  of  knighthood," 
who  were  a  kind  of  military  monks,  are  also 
commonly  classed  among  the  religious  orders. 
Their  mission  was  to  defend  Christianity  against 
the  attacks  of  non-Christian  nations,  and  to  the 
performance  of  this  mission  they  bound  them- 
selves by  a  special  fourth  vow.    The  military 
orders  of  the  church,  nearly  all  of  which  are 
now  extinct,  were  the  following:  the  knights 
of   St.   John,    the    templars,  the    Teutonio 
knights,   and  the  orders  of  Alcantara,  Cala- 
trava,  Aviz,  and  St.  Maurice. — ^The  members  of 
the  religious  orders  wear  a  peculiar  monastic 
dre^  either  constantly  or  at  least  while  at 
home ;  many  orders,  during  divine  service,  ex- 
change it  for  a  festive  or  church  dress.    The 
laws  which  the  founders,  with  the  ratification 
cf  the  pope,  have  given  for  the  government  of 
the  order,  are  called  the  monastic  rule.    To 
most  of  the  religious  orders,  soon  after  their 
formation,  nuns  of  the  same  rule,  and  frequently 
of  the  same  name,  attached  tliemselves.    They 
were  often  called  the  second  branch  of  the 
order,  and  their  convents  generally  were  under 
the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  priests  of 
the  order.    Beside  the  nuns,  most  of  the  or- 


ders received  numerous  additions  by  admitting 
lay  brothers  (fratrea  comern)  or  lay  sisters 
(sorores  conveTsm\  who  were  charged  with  the 
performance  of  the  house  work  and  with 
keeping  up  communication  with  the  world. 
When  a  new  and  universal  enthusiasm  for  the 
monastic  life  sprang  up  under  the  influence 
of  the  mendicant  orders,  a  large  class  of  per- 
sons wished  to  secure  the  ecclesiastical  priv- 
ileges of  the  order  without  entering  the  con- 
vent or  leaving  their  position  in  the  world ;  and 
for  this  purpose  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  organized 
such  persons  into  a  "  third  order,"  commonly 
called  Tertiarians,  an  institution  which  was 
adopted  by  all  the  other  mendicant  and  several 
other  orders.— As  to  government,  the  oldest 
orders  were  republican  aristocracies.  The 
monasteries  of  the  Benedictines  remained  for  a 
long  time  independent  of  each  other,  and  the 
Cistercians  were  governed  by  a  high  council, 
which  was  responsible  to  a  general  chapter, 
consisting  of  all  the  abbots  and  provosts  of  the 
order.  The  powerful  orders,  such  as  the  Bene- 
dictines, early  obtained  exemption  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  being  governed  by 
prelates  of  their  own,  known  as  mitred  abbots, 
and  the  weaker  ones  gradually  followed  their 
example.  The  mendicant  orders  obtained  en- 
tire independence  of  the  bishops  from  the  be- 
ginning, in  reference  to  certain  privileges  whose 
immunity  was  guaranteed  by  special  papal  re- 
scripts. The  constitution  of  the  mendicant 
orders  had  the  appearance  of  a  military  mon- 
archy, and  its  efficiency  was  found  to  be  so 
great,  that  it  was  adopted  or  imitated  by  most 
of  the  other  orders.  At  the  head  of  the  order 
is  a  "general,"  whose  residence  is  at  Rome, 
and  who  is  subordinate  to  the  pope  only.  The 
territory  of  the  order  is  divided  into  provinces, 
at  the  head  of  each  of  which  is  a  "  provincial." 
A  province  consists  of  a  number  of  convents, 
designated  by  various  names,  as  monasteries, 
houses,  colleges,  abbeys,  &c.  The  hdads  of  the 
convents  bear  likewise  different  names,  as  ab- 
bots, provosts,  superiors,  guardians,  rectors,  &c. 
In  the  mendicant  and  most  of  the  other  orders 
all  the  offices  are  elective.  The  superiors  of  the 
convents  are  chosen  by  the  members,  and  they 
in  turn  elect  the  provincial ;  all  the  provincials, 
assembled  in  a  general  convention,  usually  call- 
ed the  general  chapter,  elect  the  general  of  the 
order,  and,  inmost  orders,  a  council  of  advisers 
(definitores).  In  some  orders,  however,  as  that 
of  the  Jesuits,  the  provincials  and  the  superiors 
of  the  houses  are  appointed  by  the  (general. — 
The  Protestant  churches,  in  general,  have  de- 
clared themselves  opposed  to  the  fundamental 
principle  of  monastic  institutions,  though  Lu- 
ther on  several  occasions  expressed  his  appro- 
bation of  religious  conmiunities  of  men  and 
women.  In  modem  times  several  such  com- 
munities, living  in  common  and  binding  them- 
selves to  the  observance  of  a  rule,  have  been 
formed.  In  the  church  of  England  an  institution 
of  sisterhoods  has  been  considerably  extended 
under  the  auspices  of  the  so  called  high  church 
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party.  Of  nmcb  greater  importance,  because 
much  more  namerons,  are  the  houses  of  deacons 
and  deaconesses  in  Germany,  the  members  of 
which  devote  themselves  to  educational  and 
charitable  labors.  The  most  important  associa- 
tions of  this  kind  are  the  brethren  of  the  rough 
house  (dasrauhe  Ham)^  near  Hamburg,  foxmded 
in  1883  by  Dr.  Wichern,  and  the  deaconesses  of 
Kaiserswerth,  founded  by  the  Bey.  Mr.  Fliedner 
in  1836.  The  latter  association  counted  in 
1860  more  than  300  sisters,  laboring  in  4  divi- 
sions of  the  world,  at  76  stations,  of  which  sev- 
eral are  in  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  in 
Egypt,  and  the  United  States  of  America  (at 
Pittsburg). 

REMAINDER,  in  law,  an  interest  in  that 
which  remains  of  a  whole  estate,  after  a  par- 
tial or  particular  estate,  as  it  is  called,  which 
was  reserved  out  of  the  whole,  has  been  deter- 
mined, like  many  other  branches  of  the  com- 
mon law,  it  had  its  foundation  in  the  feudal 
polity.  In  the  long  lapse  of  time,  aud  under 
the  influence  of  other  branches  o;f  the  English 
real  property  law,  the  learning  of  remainder 
has  been  wrought  out  into  manifold  distinc- 
tions and  refinements.  Sir  Edward  Coke  says 
a  remainder  is  ^^  a  remnant  of  an  estate  in  land, 
depending  upon  a  particular  prior  estate,  creat- 
ed at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  instrument, 
and  limited  to  arise  immediately  on  the  deter- 
mination of  that  estate,  and  not  in  abridgment 
of  it."  Thus,  if  a  man  who  is  seized  in  fee  of 
lands,  grant  them  to  A  for  20  years,  and,  after 
that  term  has  expired,  to  B  and  his  heirs  for 
ever,  A  is  tenant  for  years,  and  B  has  remainder 
in  fee.  But  the  residue  of  the  estate  after  A's 
term  may  be  still  subdivided ;  for  example,  the 
limitation  to  B  may  be  for  life,  then  a  limita- 
tion to  0  in  tail,  remainder  over  to  D  in  fee. 
It  matters  not  how  many  partial  estates  may  be 
thus  successively  reserved  or  carved,  as  the 
phrase  is,  out  of  the  fee ;  all  together,  with 
the  final  limitation,  form  one  whole  estate. — It 
is  one  of  the  cardinal  rules  respecting  re- 
mainders, that  no  remainder  can  be  limited 
upon  or  after  the  grant  of  an  estate  in  fee,  for 
the  fee  is  the  whole  and  there  can  be  nothing 
left.  Nor  can  there  be  a  remainder  without  a 
prior  partial  estate.  This  partial  or  particular 
estate  is  also  essential  to  the  existence  of  any 
subsequent  remainder  that  amounts  to  a  free- 
hold ;  for,  by  an  old  rule  of  the  common  law, 
a  freehold  cannot  be  created  to  commence  in 
future^  but  must  commence  at  the  time  of  the 
grant ;  and  inasmuch  as,  with  aU  partial  estates, 
the  remainder  forms  but  one  whole,  delivery 
of  possession  to  the  first  particular  tenant  vests 
possession  in  the  freehold  tenant  also.  The 
seisin  which  the  grantor  gives  to  the  first  taker 
is  transmitted  by  him,  and  by  each,  to  his  suc- 
cessor, until  it  passes  at  last  to  the  first  re- 
mainderman. Each  estate  supports  that  which 
follows  it.  Hence  arises  another  cardinal  rule, 
that  the  remainder  must  vest  in  the  grantee 
during  the  continuance  of  the  partial  estate,  or 
on  the  iiL^tant  that  it  is  determined.    Thus,  if 


A  and  B  be  joint  tenants  for  life,  remainder  to 
the  survivor  in  fee,  on  the  death  of  A  the  joint 
estate  is  severed ;  B  becomes  in  the  moment 
of  A's  death  the  designated  remainderman,  and 
the  remainder  is  good.    Bnt  if  the  limitation 
be  to  A  for  life,  remainder  to  the  son  of  B  in 
tail,  and  A  die  and  so  his  estate  determine 
before  B  have  a  son,  then  the  remainder  fails. 
— Remainders  are  either  vested  or  Contingent 
They  are  vested  when  there  is  an  immedi&te 
right  of  present  enjoyment,  or  a  present  fixed 
right  of  future  enjoyment,  it  being  the  present 
capacity  of  taking  effect  in  possession  if  the 
possession  were  to  become  vacant,  and  not  ibe 
certainty  that  the  possession  will  become  va- 
cant before  the  estate  limited  in  remainder  de- 
termines, that  distinguishes  a  vested  remiiinder 
from  one  that  is  contingent.    Thus  a  limita- 
tion to  A  for  years,  remainder  to  B  and  tlie 
heirs  of  his  body,  gives  B  a  vested  remainder, 
for  he  is  capable  of  taking  should  the  particu- 
lar estate  fall  in,  though  it  is  not  certain  that 
he  will  not  die  without  heirs  before  A's  death. 
A  contingenrremainder  depends  on  an  event  or 
condition  which  may  either  never  happen  or  be 
performed,  or  not  till  after  the  determination 
of  the  preceding  estate ;  or,  to  use  the  defini- 
tion of  the  New  York  statute,  which  Chancel- 
lor Kent  commends  for  its  brevity  and  precision, 
a  remainder  is  contingent  while  the  person  to 
whom  or  the  event  upon  which  it  is  limited 
to  take  effect  remains  uncertain.    An  example 
of  a  remainder  contingent  as  to  the  person 
would  be  a  limitation  to  A  for  life,  remainder 
to  B's  eldest  son  (as  yet  unborn)  in  tail.    This 
last  limitation  is  contingent,  because  it  is  nn- 
certidn  whether  a  son  will  be  born  to  B ;  and 
if  A  die  before  that  happens,  the  remainder  is 
gone.    A  case  of  contingency  in  respect  to  the 
event  would  be  presented  by  a  limitation  to  A 
for  life,  and  in  case  B  survives  him,  then  to  B 
in  fee.    Here  the  uncertainty  of  B's  surviving 
A  is  that  which  renders  tho  remainder  a  con- 
tingent one.— The  English  doctrine  of  remiun- 
ders,  that  is,  the  common  law  doctrine,  remains 
unaltered  in  most  of  the  United  States.    In  one 
or  two  states  slight  changes,  and  in  New  York 
some  which  are  quite  material,  have  been  made 
by  statutory  provisions. 

REMBRANDT  VAN  RYN  (Paul  Gebbitz), 
a  Dutch  painter,  born  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  (whence  his  surname),  near  Leydcn, 
June  16, 1606,  died  in  Amsterdam,  Oct.  8, 1669. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  miller,  Hermann  Gerriti, 
who,  being  in  comfortable  circumstances,  des- 
tined him  for  one  of  the  learned  professions. 
Rembrandt  however  made  little  progress  in 
classical  studies,  but  evincing  a  taste  for  paint- 
ing he  was  placed  by  his  father  with  Jacob  van 
Zwaanenburg,  an  artist  of  Amsterdam,  after 
which  he  studied  under  Peter  Lastman  and 
Jacob  Pinas.  Returning  home  abont  tho  a^e 
of  20,  he  fitted  up  a  studio  in  his  father's  mill 
and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  art.  It  w 
supposed  that  from  noticing  the  effects  pro- 
duced upon  surrounding  objects  by  tho  one  ray 
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adjBiitted  into  the  lofty  chamber  of  the  mill 
from  the  small  window  which  formed  its  venti- 
lator, he  xaaj  perhaps  have  derived  those  no- 
tions of  color  and  powerful  contrasts  of  light 
and  shadow  which  subsequently  made  him  the 
grettt  master  of  chiaroscuro.  In  1630  he  estab- 
lished himself  in  Amsterdam,  where  in  a  short 
time  he  rose  to  great  eminence.  His  pictures 
brooght  large  prices,  pupils  flocked  to  him 
from  all  parts  of  northern  Europe,  for  the  in- 
struction of  each  of  whom  he  received  100 
florins  a  year,  and  from  his  etchings,  which  he 
produced  in  great  numbers  and  which  were 
esteemed  as  highly  as  his  paintings,  his  profits 
were  also  considerable.  He  was  naturally 
avaricious,  bat  the  stories  told  to  his  disadvan- 
tage in  this  respexst  are  for  the  most  part  fabri- 
cations ;  as,  notwithstanding  his  artistic  emolu- 
ments, he  was  in  1656,  many  years  before  his 
death,  declared  insolvent,  and  died  in  compara- 
tive poverty.  He  mingled  little  in  polite  society, 
the  burgomaster  Van  Bixt,  one  of  his  chief 
patrons,  being  almost  his  only  associate  among 
the  higher  classes,  but  passed  his  hours  of  rec- 
reation at  the  ale  house.  As  a  historical  painter 
Bembrandt  took  a  position  in  many  respects 
opposed  to  the  practice  of  previous  or  contem- 
porary masters,  his  principle  being  that  the 
imitataon  of  vulgar  nature  was  preferable  to 
the  cultivation  of  ideal  beauty ;  and  his  man- 
ner depends  upon  the  elaboration  of  a  single 
element  in  art,  that  of  light  and  shade.  Ob- 
taining this,  he  cared  little  for  conventional 
excellence,  and  his  pictures  exhibit  a  meanness 
and  coarseness  of  design,  an  incorrectness  of 
drawing,  and  an  incongruity  in  the  costumes 
and  oSb&r  accessories,  which  would  appear 
monstrous  if  they  were  not  relieved  by  marvel- 
lous effects  of  chiaroscuro  and  coloring.  He 
made  no  scruple  of  habiting  the  most  sacred 
personages  in  grotesque  attire,  and  was  equally 
mdifferent  whether  the  costume  was  in  keeping 
with  others  in  the  same  picture,  or  appropriate 
to  the  time  and  occasion.  In  like  manner  his 
models  of  form  were  selected  apparently  for 
their  agliness.  *^The  female  forms  of  Kem- 
brandt^"  says  Fuseli,  "  are  prodigies  of  deform- 
ity; his  males  are  the  crippled  produce  of 
shuffling  industry  and  sedentary  toil ;"  but  the 
same  critic  also  remarks  that  he  was  ^^  a  genius 
of  the  first  class  in  whatever  relates  not  to 
form."  In  his  portraits  he  appears  to  much 
better  advantage,  the  vulgarity  of  his  design 
and  the  impropriety  of  costume  being  less  ap- 
parent. Ajnong  his  chief  productions  in  this 
department  may  be  mentioned  the  picture  of 
"^  Nicholas  Tulp  dissecting  in  the  Presence  of 
his  Pupils,"  in  the  museum  of  the  Hague,  one 
of  his  earliest  pictures ;  the  Stcudmeesters^  or 
council  of  one  of  the  guilds  of  Amsterdam,  in 
the  museum  of  Amsterdam,  by  many  esteemed 
his  masterpiece;  the  ^^Shipbuilder  and  his 
Wife,"  in  the  collection  of  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land; the  **Jew  Merchant,"  in  the  British 
national  gallery;  and  the  "N'ight  Watch,"  in 
the  museum  of  Amsterdam,  a  large  composi- 


tion representing  the  armed  burgesses  march- 
ing out  to  fire  at  a  mark.  Of  his  historical  pic- 
tures the  most  remarkable  are :  "  Duke  Adol- 
phus  of  Grueldres  threatening  his  Father"  and 
"  Moses  destroying  the  Tables  of  the  Law,"  in 
the  Berlin  museum,  both  cited  by  Kugler  to  show 
the  excellence  of  his  style  when  the  subject 
represented  accords  with  his  own  gloomy  and 
powerful  mind;  the  ^^  Sacrifice  of  Abraham,"  in 
the  Hermitage  at  St.  Petersburg;  the  "  Woman 
taken  in  Adultery,"  in  the  British  national  gal- 
lery, which  a  descendant  of  the  burgomaster 
Van  Sixt  sold  to  Mr.  Angerstem  for  £5,000 ;  the 
"Descent  from  the  Cross"  and  the  "  Nativity," 
in  the  same  collection ;  and  the  ^^  Ohrist  in  the 
Garden  with  Mary  Magdalene,"  and  "  The  Ado- 
ration of  the  Magi,"  in  the  collection  of  Queen 
Victoria.  Of  his  landscapes,  of  which  he  paint* 
ed  fewer  than  of  other  kinds  of  pictures,  a  char- 
acteristic specimen  is  that  known  as  ^'  Kern- 
brandt^s  Mill "  in  the  collection  of  the  marquis 
of  Lansdowne.  In  all  his  later  pictures  his  at- 
tention was  chiefly  occupied  in  the  production 
of  efiTect.  His  peculiar  style  is  perhaps  more 
strikingly  displayed  in  his  etchings  than  in  his 
paintings.  They  were  a  great  source  of  profit 
to  him,  and  one,  "Christ  healing  the  Sick," 
was  called  the  "  Hundred  Guilders,"  from  the 
fact  that  he  refused  to  seU  it  for  less  than  that 
sum.  A  good  impression  of  the  plate  is  now 
worth  $300.  His  paintings,  of  which  640  are 
specified  in  Smith's  Catalogue  raisonnS,  are 
variously  estimated  at  from  $500  to  $20,000. 
The  best  of  them  are  stiU  owned  in  HoUand. 
The  most  recent  and  authentic  account  of  his 
life  is  one  in  Dutch  by  P.  Scheltema,  published 
in  1863.  See  also  his  "Life  and  Works,"  by 
J.  Burnet  (1848). 
BEMONSTBANTS.     See  Akmixians,  and 

BEMOBA.    See  Sucking  Fish. 

BEMU8.    See  Bomxjltjb. 

BfiMTJSAT,  Jean  Pibrrb  Abel,  a  French 
orientalist,  bom  in  Paris,  Sept.  5,  1788,  died 
June  4, 1832.  His  father  had  been  surgeon  to 
the  king,  and  the  son  studied  medicine,  but 
had  previously  commenced,  with  but  slight 
facilities,  the  study  of  the  Chinese  language. 
To  this,  with  the  Mantchoo  and  allied  tongues, 
he  continued  to  apply  himself,  aided  by  works 
lent  him  by  the  abb6  De  Tersan,  and  others 
procured  for  him  by  Sylvestre  de  Sacy  from 
Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg.  In  1811  he  pub- 
lished an  B88ai  sur  la  langue  et  la  literature 
ChinoUes^  and  a  MemHre  mr  Vetude  des  lamr- 
gues  etranghes  chez  lee  Ghinoie.  In  1813  he 
received  the  degree  of  M.D.,  and  was  appointed 
assistant  surgeon  of  the  military  hospitals  of 
Paris,  and  in  1814  performed  effective  service 
among  the  great  number  of  wounded  soldiers 
collected  there.  In  1814  a  professorship  of  the 
Chinese  and  Mantchoo  languages  was  created 
for  him  at  the  college  of  France,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  until  his  death.  He  was  also 
overseer  of  the  oriental  manuscripts  in  the  im- 
perial library,  and  president  of  the  Asiatic  so- 
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ciety,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders,  in 
1829  he  founded  with  others  the  Unitersel^  a 
political  and  literary  journal,  designed  to  sus- 
tain the  government  of  Charles  A.  and  the 
ministry  of  Prince  Polignac ;  but  the  revolution 
of  1830  left  him  undisturbed  in  the  enjoyment 
of  his  offices.  He  left  several  important  works 
on  oriental  philology. 

RENAISSANCE  (Fr.),  a  term  applied  to  a 
peculiar  style  of  architecture  and  ornamenta- 
tion, founded  on  the  antique,  which  took  its 
origin  in  Italy  about  the  commencement  of  the 
16th  century.  The  term,  which  signifies  lit- 
erally a  revival  or  new  birth,  is  also  applied 
to  the  period  commencing  with  the  14tn  and 
ending  with  the  first  half  of  the  16th  century, 
which  witnessed  the  revival  of  classical  litera- 
ture and  the  fine  arts  in  southern  Europe. 

KENAN,  Joseph  Ebnest,  a-  French  philolo- 
gist, born  in  Tr^guier,  department  of  Cotes-du- 
Nord,  Feb.  27,  1823.  He  was  destined  for  the 
church,  went  to  Paris  to  prosecute  his  studies, 
and  there  began  the  study  of  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
and  Syriao,  and  in  1847  obtained  tbe  Volney 
prize  for  a  treatise  on  the  Semitic  languages, 
afterward  published  as  the  first  part  of  a  HiS' 
Unre  generate  et  at/stime  compare  des  languee 
Semitiques  (8vo.,  1848).  He  was  sent  out  by 
the  academy  of  inscriptions  and  belles-lettres 
in  1849  on  a  literary  mission  to  Italy,  and 
brought  back  materials  of  a  work  on  the  pnilos- 
opher  Averroes,  which  was  published  in  1858. 
In  1850  he  was  attached  to  the  department  of 
manuscripts  in  the  national  library,  and  in  185 G 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  academy  of  in- 
scriptions and  belles-lettres  to  succeed  Augus- 
tin  Thierry.  In  addition  to  the  works  already 
named,  Kenan  has  published  several  treatises 
on  comparative  philology,  and  translations  of 
scriptural  books  witli  critical  introductions,  and 
contributed  much  to  periodicals. — On  the  occu- 
pation of  Syria  by  the  French  in  1860,  he  was 
sent  out  with  the  army  at  the  head  of  a  scien- 
tific commission,  explored  the  sites  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  the '  Lebanon,  and  other  localities,  and 
made  in  the  course  of  his  excavations  many  in- 
teresting discoveries,  an  account  of  which  is 
contained  in  his  report  presented  to  the  em- 
peror Napoleon  HI.  in  1861. 

EENFREW,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Canada  West, 
separated  from  Canada  East  by  the  Ottawa 
river,  and  drained  by  a  number  of  its  tributa- 
ries, tlie  principal  of  which  are  the  Madawas- 
ka,  the  Bonne  Ch^re,  and  the  Petawauwc,  all 
of  which  intersect  the  county ;  area,  1,333  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  9,415.  Its  surface  is  rough 
and  hilly,  interspersed  with  many  small  lakes, 
and  the  soil  generally  fertile.    Capital,  McNab. 

RENFREWSHIRE,  a  W.  co.  of  Scotland, 
bounded  N.  by  the  river  Clyde,  which  separates 
it  from  Dumbarton,  E.  by  Lanark,  S.  by  Ayr, 
and  W.  by  the  frith  of  Clyde ;  area,  234  sq.  m. ; 

g>p.  in  1851,  161,091.^  The  chief  towns  are 
enfrew,  Greenock,  Paisley,  and  Port  Glasgow. 
The  whole  county  is  included  in  the  basin  of 
tbe  Clyde,  and  its  E.  part  is  within  the  great 


coal  district  of  the  W.  of  Scotland.  Alnm  and 
iron  are  produced  in  large  quantities.  Ren- 
frewshire returns  one  member  to  pai)iament. 
— The  Stuart  family  had  their  earliest  known 
patrimonial  inheritance  in  the  parish  of  Ren- 
frew in  this  county,  and  it  is  from  this  circum- 
stance that  the  prince  of  Wales  derives  his  title 
of  baron  of  Renfrew. 
RENI,  GuiDO.  See  GriDO  Rkni. 
RENNELL,  James,  an  English  geographer, 
born  near  Chudleigh,  Devonshire,  in  1742,  died 
in  London,  March  29,  1830.  He  entered  the 
navy  at  an  early  age  as  a  midshipman,  and 
served  in  India.  At  the  age  of  24  he  entered 
the  corps  of  engineers  in  the  East  India  com- 
pany's service,  distinguished  lijmself  in  the 
campaigns  of  Lord  Clive,  and  was  made  a  ma- 
jor, and  afterward  surveyor-general  of  Bengal. 
In  1788,  his  geographical  works  having  attract- 
ed attention,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
royal  society.  In  1798  he  assisted  Mnngo  Park 
in  the  preparations  for  his  journey  in  Africa, 
and  afterward  illustrated  his  travels  by  a  map. 
He  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey.  The 
works  by  which  Rennell  is  best  known  are 
*'  The  Geographical  System  of  Herodotus  Ex- 
amined and  Explained"  (4to.,  1800),  and  "  Ob- 
servations on  the  Topography  of  the  Plain  of 
Troy"  (4to.,  1814).  Amon^  his  other  works 
are :  an  atlas  of  Bengal,  and  a  map  of  Hindostan, 
with  a  memoir ;  an  "  Elucidation  of  African 
Geography ;"  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Comparative 
Geography  of  Western  Asia;"  "Illustrations 
of  the  Expedition  of  Cyrus,  and  the  Retreat  of 
the  Ten  Thousand ;"  and  "An  Investigation  of 
the  Currents  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean."- 

RENNES,  a  fortified  town  of  France,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Ille-et-Vilaine,  situated  at 
the  junction  of  the  rivers  Hie  and  Vilaine,  213 
m.  W.  S.  W.  from  Paris;  pop.  in  1866,  85,665. 
The  court  house  is  an  ancient  edifice,  in  wJiich 
the  estates  of  Brittany  used  to  meet.  There 
are  several  important  schools  and  a  library  of 
80,000  volumes.  Linen,  woollen,  leather,  and 
pottery  are  manufactured.  The  Vilaine  is 
navigable  for  barges,  and  canals  lead  to  Brest, 
St.  Malo,  and  Nantes. — The  ancient  name  of  the 
town  was  Condate,  and  the  modern  appellation 
of  Rennes  has  been  derived  from  a  people 
called  Redones,  who  made  it  their  capital  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans.  When  the  empire 
was  dismembered  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Franks,  and  in  the  9th  century  it  was  taken  by 
Nominee,  prince  of  the  Bretons.  His  succes- 
sors made  it  their  capital  till  it  became  united 
to  France  by  the  marriage  of  Anne  of  Brittany 
to  Charles  VHI.  It  was  a  place  of  great 
strength  during  the  middle  ages,  and  withstood 
several  sieges,  the  most  remarkable  of  which 
was  that  of  the  English  under  the  duke  of  Lan- 
caster, who  was  obliged  to  retire  after  continu- 
ing it  6  months. 

RENNET,  or  Runxet  (Dutch  runnen,  to  cur- 
dle), a  preparation  of  the  inner  membrane  of 
the  stomach  of  a  young  calf,  or  sometimes  that 
of  a  pig,  used  for  coagulating  the  albumen  in 
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milk  and  producing  cord  and  whej,  especiallj 
in  the  mannfactore  of  cheese.  Yarions  meth- 
ods of  preparing  it  are  in  use.  One  of  the  best 
is  as  foUowa.  The  stomach  of  a  newly  killed 
calf  IS  exanuned  and  cleaned  of  everything  ex- 
cept the  curdled  milk.  Two  handfuls  of  salt 
are  pat  into  and  aronnd  the  bag,  and  it  is  left 
to  diy  for  a  year  or  more  in  a  warm  place. 
When  required  for  use,  the  bag  is  cut  into 
small  pieces,  and  these  with  some  salt  are  put 
into  ajar  with  soft  water,  that  has  been  boiled 
and  cooled  down  to  65° ;  or  new  whey  may  be 
used  instead  of  the  water,  the  quantity  of  either 
Yiffying  from  8  pints  to  2  quarts,  according  as 
it  is  the  stomach  of  a  new-bom  calf  or  of  one 
fed  4  or  6  weeks.  After  standing  in  the  jar  2 
or  8  days  the  liquid  is  strained  off  and  another 
pint  of  the  same  is  placed  upon  the  mass.  In 
8  days  this  is  added  to  the  nrst  infusion ;  and 
the  fluid,  Jwhen  strained  and  bottled,  ia  ready 
for  ose.  A  table  spoonfed  of  it  will  coagulate 
80  gallons  of  milk  in  10  minutes.  The  bag  is 
also  salted  down  without  its  contents,  and  af- 
terward dried,  and  i^ain  salted  with  the  ad- 
dition of  lemons,  and  sometimes  of  herbs,  to 
give  it  a  pleasant  flavor.  For  the  method  of 
using  it,  see  Ohbbse. 

RENNIE,  John,  an  English  architect  and 
oonstruotive  engineer,  born  at  Phantassie,  Had- 
dingtonshire, June  7,  1761,  died  in  London, 
Oct.  16,  1821.  At  12  years  of  age  he  was 
placed  with  a  millwright,  with  whom  ho  re- 
mained for  about  two  years ;  and  after  having 
studied  mathematics  two  years  at  Dunbar,  he 
attended  at  Edinburgh  the  lectures  on  mechan- 
ical philosophy  and  chemistry  of  Profs.  Robin- 
son and  Black.  He  setttled  in  London  in  1780, 
and  engaged  in  the  construction  of  steam  en- 
gines and  machinery,  in  which  he  introduced 
great  improvements.  He  afterward  planned 
and  superintended  many  of  the  great  engineer- 
ing works  of  England,  among  others  the  stone 
bridge  at  Kelso,  below  the  junction  of  the 
Twc^  and  Teviot,  and  the  Waterloo  bridge 
over  the  Thames  at  London.  (See  Bridge,  vol. 
ill.  p.  689.)  He  constructed  the  Kennet  and 
Avon  canal  from  Bath  to  Newbury,  and  the 
London  docks  and  the  East  and  West  India 
docks  at  Blackwall  were  executed  from  his 
plans  and  under  his  superintendence.  He  was 
buried  in  8t.  Paul's  cathedral. — Geobob,  an 
English  civil  engineer  and  machinist,  son  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  Surrey,  Jan.  3,  1791.  He 
studied  at  St.  PauPs  school,  London,  and  at  the 
Edinburgh  univeraity,  assisted  his  father  in 
many  of  his  great  works,  and  in  1818  was 
made  keeper  of  the  money  dies  in  the  mint. 
He  afterward  became  associated  with  his  broth- 
er. Sir  John,  civil  engineer,  in  continuing  the 
various  works  left  unfinished  by  their  father, 
and  in  other  enterprises.  Mr.  Eennie  is  the 
aathor  of  "Experiments  on  the  Strength  of 
Materials,"  "The  Frictions  of  Solids,"  and 
^'The  Frictions  of  Fluids." 

RENSSELAER,  an  E.  co.  of  K  Y.,  border- 
ing on  Vermont  and  Massachusetts,  bounded 


TV.  by  the  Hudson  river,  and  drained  by  the 
Hoosick  and  Little  Hoosick  rivers,  and  Kinder- 
hook  creek;  area,  690  sq.„m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
86,325.  Its  surface  is  rough  and  hilly,  two 
ranges  of  mountains,  Taghkanick  and  Peters- 
burg, traversing  it  from  N.  to  S.  They  have 
an  elevation  of  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet,  with 
precipitous  declivities,  studded  with  numerous 
smaJl  lakes,  and  affording  many  picturesque 
views  from  their  summits.  The  soil  is  gener- 
ally hard  and  sterile,  but  much  of  it  is  under 
cultivation,  yielding  liberal  crops.  The  produc- 
tions in  1856  were  893,418  bushels  of  Indian 
com,  558,377  of  oats,  16,041  of  wheat,  299,864 
of  rye.  596,559  of  potatoes,  58,567  tons  of  hay, 
1,291,738  lbs.  of  butter,  and  588,462  of  cheese. 
There  were  8  cotton  and  4  woollen  factories,  7 
furnaces,  13  tanneries,  84  grist  and  91  saw  mUls, 
10  newspaper  offices,  114  churches,  and  29,744 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  Troy  and 
Greenbush,  an  extension  of  the  Hudson  river 
railroad,  the  Albany  and  West  Stockbridge,  the 
Troy  and  Boston,  the  Troy  and  Bennington, 
and  the  Albany,  Vermont,  and  Canada  rail- 
roads run  through  the  county.     Capital,  Troy. 

RENVILLE,  an  E.  co.  of  Minn.,  intersected 
by  the  Minnesota  river,  and  drained  by  its 
branches,  the  principal  of  which  are  Peguta- 
zizi,  the  Tchanskayapi,  or  Red  Wood,  and  the 
Warager;  area,  about  8,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
1860,  245.    The  county  is  yet  unorganized. 

RENWICK,  Jambs,  LL.D.,  an  American 
author  and  physicist,  born  about  1785.  He 
was  graduated  at  Columbia  college.  Now  York, 
in  1807,  and  in  1820  was  elected  professor  of 
chemistry  and  physics  in  that  institution,  which 
position  he  held  till  1854.  In  1838  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  government  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  the  exploration  of  the  N.  £.  boun- 
dary between  the  United  States  and  New 
Brunswick,  an  exploration  which  led  to  the 
Ashburton  treaty  in  1842.  Prof.  Ren  wick  is 
the  author  of  the  biographies  of  Robert  Fulton, 
David  Rittenhouse,  and  Count  Rumford,  in 
Sparks's  "American  Biography;"  of  a  "Me- 
moir of  De  Witt  Clinton"  (New  York,  1834); 
of  a  "  Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine,"  and  of 
one  on  the  practical  applications  of  the  princi- 
ples of  mechanics  (New  York,  1840).  His 
"  Outlines  of  Natural  Philosophy"  (2  vols.  8vo., 
Philadelphia,  1882)  was  the  earliest  extended 
work  on  that  subject  published  in  the  United 
States;  and  his  "  Outlines  of  Geology"  (New 
York,  1838)  preceded  by  several  years  any 
other  school  treatise  on  that  subject.  He  has 
also  published  text  books  on  chemistry  and 
philosophy  for  the  use  of  schools. 

REPLEVIN  (law  Lat.  re,  back,  and  plegium^ 
pledge),  a  redelivery  of  a  thing  to  the  owner, 
upon  pledges  or  security ;  the  taking  from  some 
holder  property  which  the  taker  claims,  he 
giving  back  pledges  to  establish  his  right,  or,  if 
he  fails  in  this,  to  return  the  property.  The 
institution  of  this  very  important  action  is  as- 
cribed to  Glanvil,  chief  justice  to  Henry  II. ; 
and  it  was  originally  the  peculiar  and  exclusive 
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remedy  in  cases  of  wrongful  distress.  The  oh- 
jeot  was  to  prevent  the  beasts  of  the  plough, 
cattle,  and  other  goods  of  the  tenant  in  arrear 
from  being  nigustly  or  excessively  distrained 
by  the  landlord,  lest,  as  Littleton  observes, 
^*  the  husbandry  of  the  realm  and  men's  other 
trades  might  tiereby  be  overthrown  or  hin- 
dered." At  the  common  law  a  distress  (which 
implies  both  the  thing  taken  and  the  manner 
of  taking  it)  was  considered  merely  as  a  pledge 
or  security  for  the  rent,  for  damage  feasant, 
or  for  service  due  from  the  tenant  to  his  supe- 
rior lord,  and  a  means  of  enforcing  its  payment 
or  performance.  It  could  not  be  sold  or  dis- 
posed of  by  the  distrainor,  but  he  was  com- 
pelled to  hold  it  as  a  pledge  until  payment  or 
other  satisfaction  was  made.  For  this  reason, 
until  the  law  was  altered  by  statute  2  William 
and  Mary,  1,  c.  6,  which  authorized  the  dis- 
trainor, with  the  assistance  of  the  sheriff,  to 
have  the  distress  appraised  by  competent  ap- 
praisers, and  sold  for  the  highest  price  which 
it  would 'bring,  unless  regularly  replevied  by 
the  tenant  or  owner  within  6  days  after  sei^ 
ure,  beasts  of  the  plough  and  the  tools  of  a 
man's  trade  could  not  be  distrained,  lest  by  de- 
priving him  of  these  he  should  also  be  deprived 
of  the  ability  to  redeem  them.  There  were 
two  ways  in  which  a  distress  could  be  replev- 
ied, one  according  to  the  common  law,  and  the 
other  by  statute.  The  common  law  allowed 
the  owner  a  writ  de  replegiarifa/iiaa^  which  was 
sued  out  of  the  court  of  chancery  and  directed 
to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  in  which  the  dig- 
tress  was  taken,  commanding  him  to  redeliver 
it  to  the  owner  upon  receiving  sufBcient  sureties 
therefor,  and  afterward  to  determine  the  own- 
ership and  do  justice  as  to  the  matter  in  dispute 
between  the  parties,  in  his  county  court.  The 
statute  of  Marlbridge,  on  the  other  hand  (52 
Henry  III.,  c.  21\  provided  that,  without  sueing 
out  a  writ,  the  sneriff  or  any  of  his  deputies  (of 
whom  4  were  appointed  in  each  county  for  the 
express  purpose  of  making  replevins)  should, 
immediately  upon  complaint  being  made  to 
him,  proceed  to  replevy  the  goods.  The  owner 
was  then  obliged  to  give  satisfactory  security 
to  two  ends :  first,  pUgios  de  prosequendo,  or 
pledges  to  prosecute  his  suit  to  final  judgment ; 
and  second,  plegios  de  retorno  hdbendo,  or 
pledges  to  return  the  distress  again  to  the  dis- 
trainor, if  the  right  should  be  determined 
agai nst  h im.  These  pledges  were  discretionary, 
and  the  sheriff  was  responsible  for  their  suffi- 
ciency; and  in  addition  to  them  the  statute 
required  a  bond  with  two  sureties,  for  double 
the  value  of  the  goods  taken,  also  conditioned 
to  prosecute  the  suit  and  return  the  goods. 
This  bond  was  to  bo  assigned  to  the  avowant 
or  person  making  cognizance,  on  request  to  the 
officer,  and  if  forfeited  it  could  be  sued  by  the 
assignee.  If  the  sheriff  neglected  to  take  a  bond, 
or  if  he  accepted  insufficient  pledges,  the  party 
might  have  an  action  against  liim  and  recover 
double  the  value  of  the  goods  distrained,  but  no 
more.  In  special  cases  the  common  law  allowed 


a  man  to  have  replevin  of  goods  not  distrained ; 
as,  if  the  mesne  lord  put  his  own  cattie  in  plac« 
of  those  of  the  tenant  paravaily  or  lowest  ten- 
ant, whom  he  was  bound  to  acquit,  he  might 
have  replevin  of  these  cattle  though  they  never 
had  been  distrained.  The  owner  of  goods  dis- 
trained might  also  replevy  them  although  his 
grant  by  deed  contained  a  special  condition  that 
the  distress  should  be  irreplevisable,  and  that 
the  landlord  should  keep  it  as  a  gage  or  pledge 
until  the  rent  were  paid ;  because  it  was  held  to 
be  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  a  distress 
that  it  should  be  irreplevisable,  and  in  an  old 
case  of  this  nature  the  court  awarded  ^^that 
the  defendant  should  gage  deliverance  or  else 
go  to  prison."  The  sheriff,  upon  receiving  the 
required  security,  was  at  once  to  cause  the  dis- 
tress to  be  returned  to  the  party  from  whom 
it  was  taken,  unless  the  distrainor  himself 
claimed. the  goods  as  his  property;  for  if  they 
were,  the  law  permitted  him  to  keep  them,  ir- 
respective of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  re- 
gained possession.  If  therefore  the  distrainor 
claimed  any  such  right  or  property,  the  party 
replevying  was  obliged  to  sue  out  another  writ 
called  a  writ  de  proprietate  probanda,  by  which 
the  sheriff  was  to  determine,  by  an  inqnesfc, 
who  was  really  the  owner  of  the  property  be- 
fore the  distress  was  levied  thereon.  If  it  were 
decided  against  the  claim  of  the  distrainor,  the 
sheriff  proceeded  to  replevy  as  if  no  such  claim 
had  been  made ;  but  if  his  claim  was  found 
to  be  good  and  valid,  the  sheriff  could  proceed 
no  further,  but  was  to  return  the  claim  to  the 
court  of  king's  bench  or  common  plens,  to  be 
there  prosecuted  and  finally  decided.  The 
goods,  in  ordinary  cases,  being  delivered  back 
by  the  sheriff  to  the  party  replevying,  he  was 
then  compelled  to  prosecute  his  suit  or  action 
of  replevin  in  the  county  court,  though  eith^ 
party  might  remove  it  to  the  superior  court  of 
king's  bench  or  common  pleas ;  and  indeed,  in 
order  to  save  trouble  and  delay,  it  was  usually 
carried  up  in  the  first  instance  to  the  courts  of 
Westminster  hall,  because  if,  in  the  course  of 
proceeding  in  the  county  court,  any  right  of 
fi'eehold  came  in  question,  the  sheriff  could 
proceed  no  further.  Upon  action  being  brought, 
the  distrainor,  who  was  now  the  defendant, 
made  avowry ;  that  is,  he  avowed  taking  the 
distress,  and  set  forth  the  right  in  which  and 
the  cause  for  which  he  took  it,  as  for  rent  in 
arrears,  damage  done,  or  other  cause ;  or  if  he 
justified  in  another's  right,  as  bailiff  or  servant, 
he  was  said  to  make  cognizance;  that  is,  he 
acknowledged  the  taking,  and  claimed  that  it 
was  legal  as  being  done  at  the  command  of  one 
who  had  a  right  to  levy  the  distress;  and  upon 
the  legal  merits  of  this  avowry  or  cognizance 
the  cause  was  determined.  If  the  action  were 
decided  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  and  the  dis- 
tress declared  to  be  wrongful,  he  was  entitled  to 
keep  the  goods  which  he  had  already  got  back 
into  his  possession,  and  in  addition  should  re- 
cover damages  for  th^  wrongful  seizure  and 
detention;  but  if  the" defendant  prevailed,  he 
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Bhodd  have  a  writ  de  retorno  habendo,  hj  which 
the  distress  was  returned  into  his  possession 
irreplevisable,  to  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed 
0^  88  if  it  had  never  been  replevied.  If  the 
debtor  had  in.  the  mean  time  disposed  of  or 
ooBoealed  the  distress,  so  that  it  conld  not  be 
fcrasd,  execution  issued  against  his  other  goods, 
and  for  want  of  them  against  his  body  in  the 
nature  of  a  writ  of  capias.  While  distresses 
oontinaed  to  be  held  as  mere  pledges,  if  the 
former  owner,  after  judgment  against  him,  of- 
fered the  distrainor  the  arrearages  or  other 
damages  due,  and  he  refused  thereupon  to  de- 
liver up  the  distress,  the  plaintiff  might  bring 
an  action  of  detinue,  and  by  that  means  re- 
cover its  possession.  If,  while  a  replevin  for  a 
former  distress  was  pending,  a  man  distrained 
again  for  tiie  same  rent  or  service,  the  party- 
was  not  obliged  to  bring  another  action  of  re- 
plevin for  the  second  distress,  but  could  have  a 
writ  of  recaption  and  recover  the  goods  with 
damages  for  the  distrainor's  contempt  of  the 
process  of  the  law. — Formerly  a  mere  posses- 
sory right  was  not  sufficient  to  entitle  a  party 
to  maintain  replevin;  but  now  it  is  sufficient  if 
the  plaintiff  can  prove  a  general  or  special 
property  in  the  goods,  with  the  right  of  imme- 
diate and  exclusive  possession,  either  as  mort- 
gagee, owner,  agent,  or  bailee,  without  actual- 
ly having  such  possession  at  the  time.  Though 
replevin  was  formerly  confined  to  cases  of 
wrongful  distress,  it  b  now  the  proper  form  of 
tctiiHi  by  which  to  recover  the  specific  thing 
taken,  in  all  cases  where  goods  have  b^en  tor- 
tiously  taken  or  detained,  whether  by  distress 
or  in  auy  other  manner,  together  with  damages 
for  the  detention,  unless  the  taking  and  deten- 
tion can  be  Justified  or  excused ;  and  it  is  one 
of  the  most  important  and  frequently  used 
modes  of  legal  remedy.  The  forms  and  man- 
ner of  proceeding,  with  somcr  slight  alterations, 
remain  the  same  now  as  formerly,  as  feur  as  the 
redelivery  of  the  goods  to  the  party  claiming 
them,  the  giving  of  bonds  with  sureties  in 
doable  the  value  of  the  goods,  the  prosecution 
of  the  action,  and  the  final  judgment  and  exe- 
cution are  concerned.  In  a  few  of  the  United 
States  it  is  still  confined,  as  formerly  in  Eng- 
kmd,  to  eases  of  wrongful  distress ;  but  in  most 
of  the  states  its  operation  is  much  more  exten- 
sare,  and  in  some  of  them  it  is  the  only  action 
which  now  lies  for  the  specific  recovery  of  any 
thing  wrongfully  taken  or  detained,  especially 
where  distress  for  rent  has  been  abolished ;  and 
as  a  general  thing  it  altogether  supersedes  for 
this  purpose  the  old  action  of  detinue.  It  will 
also  lie  for  goods  taken  in  executioi^  provided 
the  person  bringing  it  against  the  officer  who 
takes  the  goods  from  another  by  virtue  of  the 
execution  has  a  property,  general  or  special,  in 
them,  and  a  right  to  reduce  them  into  his  ac- 
tual possession ;  but  no  replevin  will  lie  in  favor 
of  the  defendant  in  execution  or  attachment, 
to  recover  possession  of  goods  seized  under  such 
execution,  unless  they  are  exempted  by  law 
firmn  being  so  taken. 


REPTILES  (Lat.  repto;  to  creep),  a  class  of 
vertebrated  animals  intermediate  between  fish- 
es and  birds.  LinnsBUS  united  the  oviparous 
quadrupeds  and  the  serpents  of  Aristotle  under 
the  erroneous  name  of  amphibia  ;  until  within 
a  few  years  reptiles  included  batrachians,  ser- 
pents, lizards,  and  tortoises,  but  now  the  first 
are  regarded  as  a  distinct  class  by  the  best  nat> 
uralists.  As  thus  limited,  reptiles  do  not  un- 
dergo metamorphosis ;  are  always  air  breaUiers, 
though  cold-blooded;  have  neither  mammes, 
hair,  nor  feathers ;  by  the  two  former  distin- 
guished from  fishes  and  batrachians,  and  by  tiie 
latter  from  mammals  and  birds.  Although  they 
breathe  air  by  lungs  like  birds  and  mammals,  the 
pulmonary  circulation  is  incomplete,  only  a  part 
of  the  blood  being  sent  to  them,  and,  from  the 
communication  of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  or 
the  great  vessels,  a  mixed  arterial  and  venous 
blood,  princip^ly  the  latter,  is  sent  to  the  or- 
gans. Reptiles  have  been  divided  into  chelo- 
nians  or  tortoises,  saurians  or  lizards,  and  ophid- 
ians or  serpents,  whose  characters  are  given 
under  their  respective  orders,  families,  and 
popular  names.  The  various  systems  of  classifi- 
cation will  be  found  under  HEBPtfTOLOOY ;  the 
batrachians  have  been  treated  under  Amphibia, 
and  the  anatomical  peculiarities  of  the  order  un- 
der OoMPABATivE  Anatomt.  The  number  of  • 
species  of  reptiles  is  about  2,000,  or  less  than 
that  of  mammals  or  birds ;  most  of  them  are 
terrestrial,  but  some  (as  the  dragons)  can  sus- 
tain themselves  in  the  air  like  the  flying  squir- 
rels, and  the  extinct  pterodactyl  probably 
winged  its  way  over  the  water  like  the  bats; 
some  live  habitually  in  the  water,  swimming  by 
means  of  flattened  fins  (as  the  turtles),  or  by  a 
laterally  compressed  tail  (as  in  crocodilians) ; 
the  amphisboBua  and  other  ophisaurians  dwell 
in  subterranean  burrows.  They  present  every 
degree  of  speed,  from  the  agility  of  the  Hzard 
to  the  slowness  of  the  tortoise ;  some  are  fit- 
ted for  running  over  dry  sand,  others  for  climb- 
ing trees,  others  for  ascending  smooth  surfaces; 
the  limbs  are  not  generally  adapted  for  rapid 
or  graceful  motions,  being  siiort,  almost  at 
right  angles  with  the  spine,  and  hardly  raising 
the  body  during  locomotion  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  ventral  surface  from  dragging  on  tiie  ground ; 
the  anterior  limbs' are  the  shortest,  and  the 
knees  and  elbows  are  constantly  fiexed  and  far 
apart  longitudinally ;  the  feet  are  not  adapted 
for  prehension  (the  chameleon  excepted),  so 
that  they  display  little  skill  in  preparing  re- 
treats for  themselves  or  places  for  their  eggs. 
They  are  naturally  cold-blooded  for  reasons 
given  below,  and  yet  are  found  in  greatest 
abundance  and  of  largest  size  in  warm  climates ; 
under  the  influence  of  cold  they  pass  into  a  leth- 
argic state,  and  according  to  Humboldt  a  simi- 
lar condition  befalls  the  South  American  croco- 
dilians during  the  hottest  season  of  the  equa- 
torial regions.  Though  the  very  aspect  of  most 
reptiles  is  a  great  safeguard  for  them,  they  have 
other  effectual  means  of  defence ;  the  tortoise 
and   the  crocodile  are  sufficiently  protected 
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againsfc  ordinary  enemies;  the  nimble  lizard 
darts  into  its  hole,  perhaps  at  the  expense  of  a 
part  of  its  tail,  which  is  soon  reproduced ;  the 
great  boas  can  prevail  over  every  foe  but  man; 
many  serpents  are  armed  with  poisonous  fangs, 
rarely  used  however  except  on  the  defensive; 
some  are  covered  with  bristling  spines,  like  the 
horned  lizards,  and  are  thus  saved  from  preda- 
ceons  animals.  They  are  of  great  use  to  man  in 
destroying  noxious  insects  and  other  animals; 
some,  like  the  chelonians,  furnish  a  wholesome 
and  abundant  food,  and  others  supply  varions 
articles  useful  in  the  arts.  They  are  preyed 
upon  by  carnivorous  birds,  as  eagles,  storks, 
cranes,  and  the  ibis,  and  by  such  mammnls  as 
the  ichneumon,  hog,  and  the  smaller  camivora ; 
they  are  tliemselves  essentially  carnivorous, 
and  feed  on  living  prey  which  they  swallow 
whole,  but  the  marine  turtles  are  priucipally 
herbivorous. — ^The  osteology  of  reptiles  has 
been  given  sufficiently  in  the  various  articles 
above  referred  to.  Except  in  chelonians,  the 
form  is  generally  elongated,  more  or  less  cylin- 
drical, with  a  very  long  tail ;  the  feet  are  ab- 
sent in  serpents  and  in  some  saurians,  and  4  in 
the  others ;  the  skeleton  is  always  osseous,  the 
cranium  small,  and  the  facial  bones  and  jaws 
greatly  developed,  the  latter  usually  armed  with 
sharp,  hooked  teeth ;  the  toes  are  freely  mov- 
able, and  usually  with  strong  claws,  webbed  in 
the  crocodiles  and  turtles.  The  body  is  covered 
with  scales,  generally  appendages  of  tbe  true 
skin ;  the  overlying  epidermis  is  cast  off  pe- 
riodically ;  these  are  converted  into  bony  plates 
in  the  chelonians  and  crocodiles,  and  in  lizards 
and  serpents  are  often  brilliant  with  metallic 
reflections ;  in  the  chameleon,  anolis,  &c.,  the 
surface  modifications  of  the  skin  present  very 
rapid  changes  of  color,  sometimes  expressing 
the  anger  or  fear  of  the  animal,  and  in  some 
cases  enabling  them  to  avoid  detection  by  their 
enemies.  The  muscles  of  reptiles  are  red, 
though  paler  than  in  mammals  and  birds;  they 
preserve  their  irritability  for  a  long  time  after 
the  death  of  the  animal,  in  chelonians  even  af- 
ter many  days;  tortoises  have  been  known  ta 
live  for  18  days  after  the  removal  of  the  brain, 
groping  blindly  about.  The  brain  is  small, 
with  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  and  medulla  ob- 
longata; they  have  also  a  spinal  system  of 
nerves,  and  a  sympathetic  or  ganglionic  chain; 
in  most  the  spinal  marrow  is  relatively  mnch 
more  developed  than  the  brain,  the  latter  be- 
ing smooth,  without  convolutions,  the  cerebral 
lobes  being  the  largest;  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres contain  lateral  ventricles,  and  are 
larger  than  the  optic  lobes,  which  in  fishes 
constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  brain ;  there 
is  no  pom  Varolii^  and  the  cerebellum  is  more 
develo(>ed  than  in  fishes.  Life  seems  in  a  re- 
markable degree  independent  of  the  brain,  the 
class  rather  vegetating  than  living,  and  being 
comparatively  insensible  to  pain;  they  grow 
slowly  and  live  long,  and  are  exceedingly  tena- 
cious of  life ;  the  intelligence  is  hardly  greater 
than  in  fishes.    The  sense  of  touch  is  dull,  both 


active  and  passive,  and  whether  exercised  by 
the  skin,  toes,  lips,  tongue,  or  tail ;  taste  must 
also  be  dull,  as  the  food  is  swallowed  without 
mastication,  and  the  sense  of  smell  must  be 
still  less.    The  organ  of  hearing  is  less  devel- 
oped than  in  birds  and  mammals ;  there  is  no 
external  ear ;  the  tympanum  where  it  exists  is 
bare  and  almost  external,  and  the  internal  ear 
is  less  developed  than  in  fishes.    The  eyes  are 
nsnally  small,  occasionally  absent-,  flat,  with 
incomplete  bony  orbits,  with  lids  (except  in  ser- 
pents), and  with  lachrymal  glands.    The  nasal 
cavities  are  of  large  size,  and  always  conuniini- 
catc  with  the  mouth,  and  in  the  crocodiles 
very  far  back.    The  lungs  are  sometimes  of 
large  size,  extending  even  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  ventrsJ  cavity,  which  has  no  dia- 
phragm; in  the  long-bodied  snakes  only  one 
lung  is  active,  the  other  being  very  rudimen- 
tary or  absent ;  these  organs  are  comparatively 
free,  the  trachea  not  divided  into  bronchi,  and 
the  air  cells  few,  of  large  size,  and  freely  com- 
municating with  each  other;   in  lizards  and 
serpents  ^Q  ribs  serve  for  respiration,  and  in 
tortoises  the  scapnlar  arch  performs  the  office 
of  ribs,  according  to  Van  der  Hoeven,  respira- 
tion not  being  effected  by  deglutition.    Only  a 
small  portion  of  the  blood  is  sent  to  the  lungs, 
and  this  is  feebly  oxygenated,  as  the  respira- 
tion is  performed  slowly  and  the  lung  is  of 
loose  texture  and  small  capacity ;  hence  a  lov 
degree  of  animal  heat,  languid  movements,  and 
a  slow  performance  of  the  nutritive  functions. 
They  hive  no  true  epiglottis  and  no  proper 
voice,  though  some  emit  a  hissing  sound  (as 
the  chelonians)  formed  in  the  mouth.    Tne 
heart  has  4  cavities,  but  the  ventricles  conmin- 
nicate,  except  in  the  crocodilians,  where  an 
admixture  of  the  arterial  and  venous  bloods 
takes  place  in  the  great  vessels ;   there  is, 
therefore,  a  partial  circulation  independent  of 
respiration,  enabling  them  to  remain  long  un- 
der water  and  in  irrespirable  gases.    The  lym- 
phatic  system  is  greatly  developed,  having 
regular  pulsating  organs  or  lympnatic  hearts 
for  the  propulsion  of  their  fluid.     Reptiles 
eat  and  drink  comparatively  little,  and  are 
able  to  go  a  long  time  without  food ;  not  hav- 
ing movable  and  fleshy  lips,  they  cannot  per- 
form the  act  of  suction,  as  was  once  popularly 
believed  of  serpents ;  the  mouth  is  generally 
large,  and  the  lower  jaw  articulated  by  a  dis- 
tinct bone,  the  homologue  of  the  C8  qnadratum 
of  birds.    The  tongue  is  generally  free,  and 
the  oesophagus  very  wide  and  distensible  to 
accommodate  a  large-sized  prey ;  the  intestine 
is  short  a])d  straight  in  proportion  to  the  car- 
nivorous disposition,  being  longest  in  the  her- 
bivorous chelonians  and  shortest  in  the  snakes; 
there  is  a  certain  division  into  small  and  large 
intestine,  though  the  latter  in  most  is  properly 
the  rectum ;  the  alimentary  canal  opens  below 
into  a  cloaca,  or  cavity  common  to  the  diges- 
tive, urinary,  and  reproductive  organs,  as  in 
birds ;  all  the  nutritive  elements  are  extracted 
from  the  food,  the  indigestible  matters  being 
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ejeotod^in  a  mass  at  long  mtervals ;  the  vent  is 
transverse  in  snakes  and  lizards,  but  longitadi- 
nal  in  chelonians  and  crocodiles,  corresponding 
to  remarkable  differences  in  the  male  external 
reproductive  organs,  these  in  the  former  being 
doable  and  placed  in  a  cavity  behind  the  anus, 
and  in  the  latter  single  and  within  the  cloaca. 
Salivary  glands,  which  are  absent  in  fishes  and 
batrachians,  are  present  in  reptiles ;  the  liver 
is  always  present,  of  large  size,  receiving  much 
venous  blood,  especially  that  from  the  posterior 
part  of  the  body,  and  exercises  the  usual  func- 
tions of  ttke  organ;  the  gall  bladder  is  com- 
monly fonnd,  though  of  small  size ;  the  spleen 
is  generally  very  small,  removed  from  the  liver 
and  stomach,  rounded,  and  deep  red ;  the  pan- 
creas is  constant,  often  large  at  the  beginning 
of  the  intestine,  and  of  various  forms ;  the  kid- 
neys are  situated  along  the  spine,  showing  no 
distinction  of  cortical  and  medullary  portions ; 
the  ureters  open  into  the  cloaca,  and  the  urine 
is  a  whitish  mass,  more  or  less  hard,  containing 
salts  of  lime  and  ammonia ;  the  supra-rend 
capsules  are  usually  present,  small,  and  often 
remote  from  the  kidneys;  there  are  one  poste- 
rior and  two  anterior  venea  cav».  The  power 
of  reproducing  parts  lost  by  accident  or  design 
is  less  than  in  batrachians,  and  is  noticed  espe- 
cially in  the  tiulsof  certain  lizards  and  serpents. 
There  is  in  this  class  no  durable  union  of  the 
sexes  as  in  birds  and  mammals,  and  nothing 
which  exerts  any  influence  on  the  social  condi- 
tion of  the  individuals;  after  the  instinctive 
act  of  reproduction  they  separate  an^become 
perfect  strangers.  Most  are  oviparous,  leaving 
their  eggs  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
and  the  young  when  born  are  able  to  provide 
for  themselves  and  generally  indifferent  to  the 
moUier,  which  has  neither  the  joys  nor  the  sor- 
rows of  maternity ;  the  female  rarely  mi^es  a 
nest,  but  deposits  her  eggs  in  a  safe,  warm,  and 
dry  place  ;  crocodiles  and  some  lizards  watch 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  place  where  their 
eggs  are  concealed,  and  the  python  has  been 
seen  in  menageries  coiling  herself  around  her 
eggs  in  a  conical  form,  closing  the  top  with  her 
head.  Some  of  the  serpents  are  viviparous,  the 
young  being  so  far  developed  before  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  eggs  as  to  be  bora  alive ;  in  the  vivi- 
parous snakes  the  young  are  said  to  take  refuge 
within  the  mouth  of  the  mother.  The  eggs 
have  generally  a  more  or  less  calcareous  shell, 
globular  or  rounded  equally  at  each  end ;  in 
serpents  they  are  often  joined  together  in  chap- 
le^;  their  number  varies  from  20  to  100.  The 
embryo  is  completely  enveloped  by  the  amnios, 
and  after  it  has  attained  a  considerable  degree 
<3f  development  a  second  membranous  covering 
appears,  for  the  first  time  in  vertebrates,  the 
allantois,  richly  supplied  with  vessels  and  en- 
closing embryo  and  amnios. — ^As  reptiles  are 
generally  despised  and  hated  by  man,  and  com- 
paratively little  under  his  influence,  their  ori- 
ginal geographical  distribution  has  been  but 
slightly  changed  by  him.  Most  of  the  serpents, 
espectaJly  the  venomous  kinds,  belong  to  warm 


regions,  the  rattlesnakes  to  America  and  the 
cobras  to  the  old  world  ;  the  pythons  are  na- 
tives of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  and  most  of 
the  boas  of  South  America ;  most  lizards  also 
belong  to  tropical  countries,  the  chameleon  and 
agamas  to  Africa,  the  flying  dragons  and  gavial 
to  Asia,  and  the  alligators  to  America ;  and  the 
class  is  met  with  in  swamps  and  marshes,  dry 
and  desert  places,  forests,  mountain  regions, 
the  sea  shore,  and  river,  lake,  and  ocean. — 
Reptiles  are  very  interesting  palcDontologically 
on  account  of  the  strangeness  of  their  forms, 
gigantic  size,  and  geographical  distribution, 
embracing  the  great  megalosaurns,  iguanodon, 
and  colossochelys,  and  the  anomalous  ichthyo- 
saurus, plesiosaurus,  and  pterodactyl.  The  sec- 
ondary geological  epoch,  comprising  the  car- 
boniferous (according  to  some  authorities),  the 
trias,  oolite,  and  chalk,  has  been  called  the  agd 
of  reptiles ;  during  this  period  air-breathing 
animals  first  appeared,  and  reptilian  forms  pre- 
dominated, some  of  whose  impressions  have 
been  left  in  the  sandstone  of  the  Connecticut 
valley.  The  gigantic  and  uncouth  forms  of 
the  secondary  age  had  disappeared  in  the  ter- 
tiary, and  the  reptiles  of  the  latter  were  more 
like  the  present  ones,  except  in  geographical 
distribution,  and  were  in  about  the  same  pro- 
portion to  the  rest  of  creation  as  now.  The 
study  of  fossil  reptiles  shows  the  limited  dura- 
tion of  species;  before  the  diluvial  epoch  there 
is  not  a  single  reptile  that  can  be  referred  to 
living  species  and  hardly  to  an  existing  genus ; 
the  reptiles  of  each  age,  triassic,  Jurassic,  and 
cretaceous,  have  a  special  facies,  unlike  any 
which  preceded  or  followed  them ;  the  differ- 
ence between  the  fossil  and  living  forms  is  al- 
ways greater  as  we  go  back  in  time.  This  study 
also  proves  that  the  temperature  of  the  earth 
has  varied,  as  the  great  reptiles  above  named 
lived  in  parts  of  Europe  nearer  the  frigid  than 
the  torrid  zone.  All  the  fossil  forms,  however 
odd,  were  constructed  on  the  same  re])tilian 
vertebrate  type  as  at  present,  in  some  instances 
with  ornithic  (pterodactyl)  or  mammalian  affini- 
ties (ichthyosaurus).  In  the  most  ancient  fauna 
of  reptiles,  chelonians  and  saurians,  the  highest 
in  the  class,  are  represented,  and  some  forms 
then  existing  were  in  certain  respects  more 
perfect,  or  at  any  rate  more  complex,  than  some 
present  members  of  the  class ;  each  fauna  had 
its  type  of  perfection,  without  regard  to  the 
superiority  or  inferiority  of  that  which  preced- 
ed or  followed  it ;  we  find  no  transition  species 
leading  to  or  from  ichthyosaurus,  plesiosaurus; 
pterodactyl,  and  the  like,  unless  we  ascend  to 
cetacean  mammals  in  the  first  and  to  bats  in 
the  last.  Beptiles  (including  batrachians  even) 
are  very  rare,  and  to  some  questionable,  in  the 
devonian ;  there  are  a  few  amphibians  in  the 
carboniferous ;  the  class  abounds  in  the  divi- 
sions of  the  trias,  and  is  most  numerous  in  the 
Jurassic,  becoming  less  abundant  in  the  oolite 
and  chdk.  For  details  on  fossil  reptiles  see 
the  various  articles  on  the  genera  above  men- 
tioned. 
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EEPTON,  HiTMrnBY,  an  English  landscape 
gardener,  born  in  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  May  2, 
1762,  died  March  24,  1818.  At  the  age  of  16 
he  entered  the  counting  house  of  a  Norwich 
merchant,  and  subsequently  set  up  business  for 
himself,  but  failed.  Some  years  afterward  he 
adopted  the  profession  of  hmdscape  garden- 
ing, and  was  henceforth  uninterruptedly  pros- 
perous. At  the  period  of  his  death  there  was 
scarcely  a  county  in  England  which  did  not 
have  some  "  places'*  adorned  by  his  skill.  His 
reputation  wjis  also  largely  increased  by  his 
works  on  landscape  gardening,  which,  with  an 
account  of  the  author's  life,  were  reprinted  by 
J.  0.  Loudon  (8vo.,  1840). 

REPUBLIC  (Lat.  respullica^  from  Tea,  a 
thing,  and  publicm^  pertaining  to  the  people), 
a  form  of  government  in  which  the  supreme 
power  belongs  to  the  people  or  to  a  portion  of 
them,  and  not  to  a  single  person  or  family,  as 
in  a  monarchy.  A  republic  may  thus  be  cither 
aristocratic  or  democratic.  The  free  states  of 
the  American  Union  are  the  most  perfect  ex- 
amples of  the  latter  kind,  and  the  extinct  re- 
publics of  Sparta,  Venice,  and  Genoa  of  the 
former. .  In  modern  times  it  is  frequently  very 
diflBcult  to  perceive  any  great  practical  differ- 
ence between  avowed  republics  and  many  gov- 
ernments that  bear  the  name  of  monai'chies. 
Great  Britain,  for  example,  is  really  an  arlsto- 
oratic  republic,  in  w^hich  the  actual  power  is 
exercised  by  the  well-born,  \vealthy,  and  edu- 
cated classes,  though  the  forms  and  style  of  a 
monarchy  are  still  preserved. 

REQUIEM  (accusative  of  Lat.  requies,  rest,) 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  mass  per- 
formed for  the  repose  of  the  dead,  so  called 
from  the  prayer  commencing ;  Requiem  cBter- 
nam  dona  eU  Damitie,  Certain  solemn  musical 
compositions,  written  for  a  full  choir  of  voices 
and  performed  on  such  occasions,  are  also  called 
requiems.  Well  known  examples  of  these  are 
the  requiems  of  Mozart,  Jomelli,  and  Cherubini. 

BEQUIER,  Augustus  Julian,  an  American 
poet,  lawyer,  and  politician,  born  in  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  May  29,  1826.  His  father  was  a 
native  of  Marseilles ;  his  mother  the  daughter 
of  a  llaytian  lady,  who  fled  to  the  United 
States  with  a  few  faithful  slaves  upon  the  out- 
break of  the  servile  revolution  in  that  island. 
In  1844  ho  commenced  the  practice  of  law, 
and  in  Oct.  18o0,  removed  to  Mobile,  Ala. ;  and 
on  the  accession  of  Mr.  Pierce  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  United  States,  in  1853,  he  was 
appointed  district  attorney  for  the  southern 
district  of  ^Vlabama.  He  was  reappointed  by 
Mr.  Buchanan ;  resigned  the  office  on  the  seees- 
sion  of  Alabama,  in  Jan.  1861 ;  and  again  re- 
ceived the  same  appointment  from  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Confederate  States,  a  few  months 
afterward.  Early  a  writer  for  the  press,  in  1842 
"  The  Spanish  Exile,"  a  play  in  8  acts  from  his 
pen,  was  successfully  performed  in  Charleston 
and  other  places,  and  soon  afterward  published. 
"  The  Old  Sanctuary,"  a  romance,  the  scone  of 
which  was  laid  in  Charleston  at  a  period  an- 


terior to  the  American  revolution,  was  publish- 
ed in  Boston  in  1846,  and  favorably  received. 
Many  minor  poems  appeared  in  various  maga- 
zines between  1846  and  1850.  In  1860  a  col- 
lected edition  of  his  poems  was  published  in 
Philadelphia;  and  "Marco  Bozzaris,"  a  play 
written  14  years  before,  was  .produced  at  the 
Mobile  theatre,  with  much  success,  soon  after 
its  publication  in  this  volume. 

RESACA  DE  LA  PALMA,  a  ravine,  as  its 
name  imports,  thickly  grown  with  palm  trees, 
that  crosses  the  Matamoras  road,  in  Texas, 
about  8  m.  from  the  place  where  the  road 
opens  upon  the  Rio  Grande  opposite  the  town 
of  Matiunoras.  This  ravine  is  memorable  as 
the  field  of  a  battle  fought  May  9,  1846,  be- 
tween 2,000  U.  S.  troops  under  Gen.  Zachary 
Taylor  and  the  Mexican  army  under  Gen.  Aris- 
ta, 6,000  strong,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat 
of  the  latter. 

RESHID  PASHA,  Mustapha,  a  Turkish 
statesman,  born  in  Constantinople  in  1802,  died 
there,  Jan.  2,  1858.  His  parents  died  when  he 
was  still  a  boy,  and  he  was  educated  by  Ali 
Pasha,  who  had  married  his  sister,  and  was 
governor  of  a  province  in  Asia  Minor.  In 
1822  Ali  became  grand  vizier,  and  soon  after 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Greek  revolution  was 
sent  to  the  Morea  to  suppress  the  insurrection. 
Reshid  accompanied  him  in  the  campaign,  and 
on  his  death  attached  himself  to  Selim  Pasha, 
whom  he  served  as  private  secretary  in  the  cam- 
paign against  the  Russians  in  1828-^0.  He  took 
part  in  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of  Adriano- 
ple,  and  was  shortly  afterward  sent  on  a  diplo- 
matic mission  to  Mehemet  Ali,  pasha  of  Egypt. 
In  1838  he  assisted  in  negotiating  the  treaty  of 
Kutaieh,  which  restored  peace  between  the  sul- 
tan and  his  rebellious  Egyptian  vassal.  For  this 
service  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  pasha,  and 
in  1834  was  sent  as  special  envoy  to  Paris  and 
London,  in  which  capitals  he  resided  alternately 
about  two  years,  studying  the  society  and  the 
institutions  of  western  Europe.  Soon  after 
his  return  to  Constantinople  he  was  made 
grand  vizier.  In  this  post  he  undertook  a 
vaiiety  of  important  reforms,  which  aroused 
so  much  opposition  among  the  bigoted  part  of 
the  population  that  the  sultan  was  compelled 
to  dismiss  him  from  the  premiership  and  send 
him  again  as  ambassador  to  Paris.  On  the 
death  of  Sultan  Mahmoud  in  1889  he  returned 
to  Constantinople,  and  was  placed  by  Sultan 
Abdul  Me^id  at  the  head  of  the  cabinet  with 
the  title  of  minister  of  foreipn  alTairs.  His  in- 
fluence led  to  the  promulgation,  in  18S9,  of  the 
hatti  sherif  of  Gulhana,  followed  afterward  by 
the  great  and  comprehensive  edict  of  reform 
known  as  the  Tamimat^  by  which  ennctmcnts 
the  pashas  were  deprived  of  their  despotic 
power  over  the  provinces,  the  Christians  raised 
to  a  civil  equality  with  the  Mussulmans,  and  the 
whole  administrative  system  of  the  empire  vast- 
ly improved.  From  that  period  till  Lis  death 
Reshid  Pasha  occupied  with  brief  intervals  the 
most  important  posts  of  thp  Turkish  govern- 
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meat.    In  1841  he  was  again  sent  envoj  to 
England.    His  influence  'was  always  exerted 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  bis  chief 
faolt  as  a  statesman  is  alleged  to  have  been 
mildness   and    good   nature.     He  was  "the 
husband  of  one  wife,*'  and  discountenanced 
polygamy.    He  possessed  uncommon  acc^m- 
pli^iments  for  a  Turk,  being  well  versed  in 
several  European  languages  and  in  geueral  his- 
tory and  science. 
RE8IDEX0E.    See  Domicile. 
RESD^S,  a  olass  of  proximate  principles  ex- 
isting in  almost  aU  plants,  and  appearing  upon 
the  external  surface  of  many  of  them  iu  the 
form  of  exudations,  which  become  hard  ou  ex- 
posure by  the  evaporation  in  part  of  the  volatile 
matters  or  essential  oil  which  holds  the  resins 
in  solution,  and  in  part  by  the  oxidation  of  this 
oil.    Wh^i  these  principles  do  not  exude  spon- 
taneously, they  may  in  many  plants  be  made  to 
appear  by  puncturing  the  bark,  and  thus  open- 
ing a  passage  for  the  discharge  of  the  fluid ; 
or  if  this  £ul,  the  resinous  principles  may  be 
extracted  by  boiling  the  sawdust  of  the  wood 
with  alcohol.    The  resius  are  precipitated  by 
the  addition  of  water,  and  as  the  alcohol  is  dis- 
tilled off  the  particles  collect  and  agglomerate 
together.    Resins  are  so  variously  composed  of 
numerous  principles,  that  no  little  diversity  la 
observed  in  their  general  properties,  and  they 
are  therefore  arranged  by  different  authoritiefl 
under  sever^  heads.    The  presence  of  benzoio 
CfT  cinnamic  acid,  or  of  substflotces  which  may 
produce  either  of  these,  is  made  by  the  Frenc;h 
ft  base  for  one  division  known  as  baLaams ;  aud 
the  presence  of  matters  soluble  in  water  of  the 
nature  of  gum  for  another  division  called  gum 
resius.  (See  Balsam^  and  Gum  Resins.)  Other 
divisions  are  formed :  1,  of  those  resins  which, 
when  distilled  with  water,  yield  a  volatil/3  oil, 
aod  leave  one  or  several  resius  possessed  of  acid 
properties,  including  the   several  turpentine 
renus;  2,  those  which  in  addition  to  the  above 
products  also  yield  a  neutral  resin,  which  gen- 
erally is  capable  of  crystallizing,  such  as  animi, 
elemi,  mastic,  palm  wax,  &c. ;  and  8,  those 
Thich  yield  no  volatile  oil  by  this  treatment, 
as  amber,  copal,  lac,  betulin,  <fec.    In  general 
the  resins  are  solid  bodies  of  vitreous  fracture, 
brittle^  so  as  to  be  readily  pulverized  when 
cold,  nsoally  transparent  or  translucent,  rarely 
colorless,  but  either  brown,  red,  or   green. 
Their  specific  gravity  is  from  0.92  to  1.2.   They 
occasionally  have  a  decided  taste  or  odor,  de- 
rired  from  some  essential  oil  or  otJier  foreign 
saiKtanoe  present;  and  to  the  same  cause  is 
probably  owing  the  occurrence  of  f ome  of  the 
resins  in  a  soft  state.    The  solid  resins  are  non- 
coaductors  of  electricity ;  and  by  friction  they 
tiSTuno  the  electric  state  known  aa  negative  or 
r««inous.     They  melt  at  a  moderiite  heat,  and 
form  a  thick  viscid  liquid;  on  cooling  this  be- 
comes a  shining  solid  mass  of  vitreous  fracture, 
vbich  occasionally,  when  serai ched  with  a 
sharp  point  after  sudden  cooling;  flies  off  into 
pieces  like  Prince  Rupert's  drops.  They  readily 
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take  fire,  and  bum  with  a  white  or  yellow  flame 
and  much  sooty  smoke.  They  are  soluble  in 
ether,  the  volatile  oils,  and  in  boiling  alcohol ; 
the  alcoholic  solutions  of  some  of  them  possess 
acid  properties.  These  acid  resins  combine 
with  the  alkalies  and  form  leys,  which  when 
agitated  produce  a  lather  like  that  of  soap, 
differing  from  it,  however,  in  not  being  pre- 
cipitated or  becoming  hard  on  addition  of  com- 
mon salt.  Many  of  the  natural  resins  are  mix- 
tures of  two  or  more  resins,  which  may  often 
be  separated  from  each  other  through  their  dif- 
ferent solvents.  When  decomposed  at  a  high 
heat  in  close  vessels,  the  resins  are  resolved 
into  carbonic  acid,  different  gaseous  hydrocar- 
bons, empyrenmatic  oil,  a  little  acidulous  water, 
and  a  very  little  shining  charcoal.  Those  of 
most  importance  are  separately  described  in 
thia  wort  under  their  own  names.-— One  very 
useful  variety,  known  as  common  or  yellow  re- 
sin or  rosin,  is  the  residue  after  the  distillation 
of  the  volatile  oil  from  the  turpentine  of  differ- 
ent species  of  pines,  and  is  rather  an  incidental 
product  of  the  preparation  of  the  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, which,  though  amounting  to  only  10  to 
25  per  cent  of  the  turpentine  (and  the  rosin 
constituting  the  large  remainder),  is  by  far  the 
most  valuable  product.  The  manufacture  is 
largely  carried  on  in  North  Carolina,  and  to 
less  extent  in  other  southern  states,  and  will  be 
more  particularly  noticed  in  the  article  Tub- 
PENTiNE.  The  rosin  while  still  liquid  is  drawn 
off  into  metallic  receivers  coated  with  whiting 
to  prevent  adhesion,  and  from  these  it  is  trana- 
ferred  to  the  casks  for  shipment.  When  the 
distillation  is  stopped  at  the  proper  point  the 

{►roduct  is  the  yellow  rosin,  which  contains  a 
ittle  water ;  or  this  may  be  expelled,  and  the 
product  is  then  transparent  rosin.  By  continu- 
ing the  heat  the  residue  in  the  stills  becomes 
darker  till  it  is  of  a  brown  or  black  color,  a 
variety  which  in  Europe  is  sometimes  known 
as  colophony.  Rosin  melts  at  276°  F.,  and  be- 
comes completely  liquid  at  806'' ;  at  SW  it 
emits  bubbles  of  gas,  and  at  a  red  heat  it  is  en- 
tirely decomposed.  Its  ultimate  composition, 
according  to  Laurent,  is  expressed  by  the  form- 
ula HO,  Om  Hm  Oa.  Its  proximate  ingredients 
were  found  by  Unverdorben  to  be  two  isomeric 
resinous  acids,  which  he  designated  sylvic  and 
pinio  acids ;  and  from  the  latter  when  heated  to 

Eartial  decomposition  he  obtained  a  third,  which 
e  called  colophonic  acid.  These  are  distin- 
guished from  each  other  by  their  different  de- 
grees of  solubility  in  alcohol.  The  last,  beside 
being  least  soluble,  has  moreover  stronger  acid 
properties.  A  variety  of  hydrocarbons  are  ob- 
tained from  common  rosin  as  follows :  terebene, 
Oio  Hi  a,  boiling  point  820° ;  colophene,  C40  Has, 
b.  p.  599°;  resinine,  O40  Ha*  Oa,  b.  p.  482° ;  re- 
tinaphtha,  or  toluole.  On  He,  b.  p.  226° ;  re- 
tiny  le  or  oumole,  On  Hi«,  b.  p.  802°;  retinole, 
Osa  Hi«,  b.  p.  460° ;  naphthaline,  O20  H»,  b.  p. 
428° ;  metanaphthaline,  0*0  Hi.?,  b.  p.  617°.— 
Rosin  is  employed  for  a  variety  of  useftil  pur- 
poses.   It  is  an  ingredient  in  varnishes,  and  is 
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united  with  tallow  in  the  preparation  of  cheap 
candles.  It  answers  to  some  extent  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  fixed  oil  or  fieit  in  the  manufacture 
of  yellow  soap,  but,  without  glycerine  in  its 
composition,  it  possesses  no  true  saponifying 
properties.  (See  Soap.)  Rosin  is  also  used  in 
perfumery,  and  in  various  pharmaceutical  prep- 
arations, as  plasters  and  ointments.  In  caulking 
the  seams  of  ships  it  is  used  in  a  melted  state 
to  fill  them,  and  by  oakum  makers  it  is  inter- 
mixed in  a  pulverized  state  with  the  oakum  to 
increase  its  weight.  It  enters  into  the  compo- 
sition of  some  fireworks.  It  is  a  rich  source  of 
gaseous  hydrocarbons,  and  is  sometimes  used 
to  furnish  these  for  illuminating  purposes.  The 
oil  extracted  from  it,  and  known  as  rosin  oil,  is 
however  preferred  for  this  purpose.  (See  Gas.) 
It  is  a  product  of  the  destructive  ^stulation  of 
rosin,  which  separates  by  this  process  into  oil 
and  tar.  The  oil  is  a  mixture  of  the  4  hydrocar- 
bons, retinaphtha,  retinyle,  retinole,  and  mei,a- 
naphthaline.  That  portion  which  comes  over  nt 
a  temperature  of  about  800*^  F.  is  sometimes  used 
as  a  substitute  for  oil  of  turpentine.  Betinole^ 
which  is  obtained  at  460%  enters  into  the  com- 
position  of  some  printing  inks. — ^Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  bleach  the  common  sorts  of 
rosin,  which  if  successful  would  add  materially 
to  their  value.  This  is  said  to  have  been  re- 
cently accomplished  by  the  process  of  Messrs. 
Hunt  and  Pochin,  which  consists  in  distilling 
the  rosin  at  a  temperature  below  that  by  which 
it  would  be  decomposed,  and  this  is  effected 
by  melting  it  in  a  suitable  vessel,  and  passing 
steam  through  the  fluid  mass  until  all  or  nearly 
all  the  rosin  has  been  carried  over;  the  maxi- 
mum temperature  allowed  is  about  600*^.  The 
rosin  and  steam  are  collected  and  condensed  in 
a  suitable  receiver  kept  as  cold  as  possible  by 
the  application  of  water,  and  free  from  the 
moisture  of  the  condensed  steam.  Instead  of 
steam,  carbonic  acid,  or  a  mixture  of  carbonic 
acid  and  nitrogen,  or  hydrogen  gas,  d^s.,  are 
introduced  to  decolor  the  rosm.  The  product 
is  white  and  almost  transparent,  and  is  greatly 
preferred  to  the  crude  article  by  soap  and  var- 
nish makers,  who  are  willing  to  pay  three 
times  the  usual  price  for  it.  The  United  States 
supplies  the  chief  portion  of  the  rosin  of  com- 
merce. Out  of  701,430  cwt.,  worth  £814,716, 
imported  into  Great  Britain  in  1868,  682,462 
cwt.,  worth  £806,176,  was  from  this  country. 

RESPIRATION,  the  function  of  vegetative 
life  performed  by  lungs,  gills,  trache»,  or  the 
general  cutaneous  surface,  dngly  or  combined, 
and  by  which  the  carbonic  acid  resulting  from 
the  continual  disintegration  of  the  living  tis- 
sues is  removed  from  the  blood,  and  its  place 
supplied  bv  oxygen  f^om  the  respired  air  by  a 
chemico-physical  reaction.  As  the  production 
of  carbonic  acid  from  the  waste  of  the  tissues 
is  more  rapid  in  warm-blooded  Uian  in  cold- 
blooded animals,  the  former  have  a  more  ac- 
tive respiration,  and  suffer  much  the  soonest 
from  the  deprivation  of  air.  (See  Hibsbnation, 
and  NuTBiTiox.)    So  important  is  tiiis  fonction 


in  the  higher  animals,  that  the  right  half  of  the 
heart  is  appropriated  to  it,  sending  all  its  blood 
to  the  lungs,  in  the  delicate  air  cells  of  which 
the  requisite  change  is  effected.  All  orgainzoi 
beings,  vegetable  as  well  as  animal,  demand 
this  change  in  proportion  to  the  number  and 
energy  of  their  vital  actions.  The  green  parts 
of  plants  in  the  sun  take  in  carbon  and  liberate 
oxygen,  but  at  night  exhale  carbonic  acid ;  the 
roots,  flowers,  and  germinating  seeds,  as  well 
as  fungi,  absorb  oxygen  and  give  out  carbonic 
acid ;  the  leaves  are  the  principal  respiratory 
organs  of  ordinary  plants.  Fresh  water  con- 
tains about  77  of  its  volume  of  air,  of  about  82 
per  cent,  oxygen,  68  nitrogen,  and  2  to  4  car- 
Donic  acid ;  sea  water  contains  rather  less  oxy- 
gen and  more  carbonic  acid.  In  the  lowest 
animals  respiration  is  effected  by  the  external 
surfSace,  there  being  neither  gills,  heart,  nor 
Teasels ;  in  aquatic  invertebrates  and  in  fishes 
gills  are  the  organs;  in  insects  and  spiders, 
trache® ;  in  many  terrestrial  invertebrates,  in 
reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals,  these  organs  are 
called  lungs ;  the  air  bladder  of  fishes  is  a  rudi- 
mentary lung,  and  the  intestinal  mucous  mem- 
brane in  some  performs  respiratory  functions 
(as  in  the  loach);  the  perennibranchiate  ba- 
trachians  breathe  by  gUls,  lungs,  and  by  the 
skin.  The  water  for  respiratory  purpo^  may 
be  introduced  by  the  action  of  cilia,  as  in  mol- 
^usks ;  by  appendages  to  the  locomotive  system 
and  the  jaws,  as  in  crustaceans ;  by  the  oon- 
tt actions  of  the  mantle,  as  in  cephalopods ;  by 
the  abdominal  contractions  in  insects ;  and  by 
tho  branchial  apparatus  in  fishes.  The  mech*- 
nispn  of  respiration  by  means  of  lungs  has  been 
noticed  when  treating  of  those  organs,  and  un- 
der Birds,  Mammalia,  and  Reptiles.  Atmos- 
pheric air  contains  in  100  volumes  on  an  aver- 
age V9  of  nitrogen  and  21  of  oxygen,  and  also 
more  or  less  watery  vapor  and  a  small  propor- 
tion i)f  carbonic  acid.  The  introduction  of 
oxygep  supplies  a  necessary  stimulus  for  the 
active  exercise  of  the  muscular  and  nervous 
systems,  and  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
their  action;  for  efficient  performance  ft  con- 
tinual supply  of  fresh  air  to  the  lungs  and  of 
blood  tQ  their  capillaries  is  necessary ;  on  the 
union  of  carbon  with  oxygen,  by  a  process  of 
dow  cornbustion,  principally  depends  the 
amount  of  animal  heat.  The  muscular  move- 
ments of  respiration  are  essentially  involnntarj, 
and  are  usually  performed  without  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  individual ;  they  are,  however, 
to  a  certain  extent  under  the  influence  of  the 
will,  and  niay  be  interrupted  for  a  short  time 
without  inconvenience,  as  in  the  ordinary  ex- 
ercise of  speech.  Though  the  lungs  may  have 
no  vital  contractility,  their  elasticity  when  dis- 
tended is  ccmsiderable,  and  is  exerted  in  aid 
of  the  expinitory  movement,  though  this  an- 
tagonism is  easily  overcome  during  inspiration 
by  the  action,  of  the  thoracic  respiratory  mu»- 
cles ;  as  the  ).ungs  in  health  fill  the  cavity  of 
the  pleura,  when  tiie  chest  is  enlarged  the  air 
rushes  in  to  distend  tho  air  cells  and  to  fill  the 
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▼aconm  that  would  otherwise  be  produced ;  if 
an  opening  be  made  into  the  plenral  caTitv,  the 
expansion  of  the  Inng  of  that  aide  is  dimmished 
or  preT^ited  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
aperture.  The  enlai^^ement  of  the  plenral  car- 
ity  dnring  inspiration  is  effected  chiefly  by  the 
diaphragm,  which  from  a  high  arch  becomes 
plane,  pressing  on  the  organs  below  and  pro- 
truding the  abdonunal  walls,  and  this  is  alone 
nearly  sufficient  for  tranquil  breathing ;  when 
greater  dilatation  is  required,  the  ribs  are  ele- 
Tated  and  the  sternum  pushed  forward;  in 
man  this  change  is  greatest  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  chest,  henoe  his  respiration  is  called  in- 
ferior costal,  and  in  woman  at  the  upper  part, 
her  respiration  being  accordingly  styled  sup^ 
rior  ooml.  Other  inspiratory  muscles  are  the 
external  intercostals  and  letatores  eottarum; 
the  expiratory  muscles  are  the  central  portion 
of  the  internal  intercostals  and  the  abdominal 
layers;  in  labored  inn>iradon  all  the  muscles 
which  raise  the  shoulder  blade  and  ribs  and 
hold  the  spine  erect  are  called  Into  play,  and 
in  expiration  the  long  muscles  of  the  back  and 
tiie  depressors  of  the  fibs ;  in  urgent  dyspnoea 
almoBt  every  nrascle  may  become  a  fixed  point 
for  the  accessory  distention  of  the  chest.  The 
force  of  the  expiratory  muscles  is  about  i  great- 
er than  that  of  the  inspiratory.  To  facilitate 
the  respiratory  function  the  pulmonary  circu- 
lation is  simile,  the  vessels  not  arranged  in 
networks,  the  capillaries  uniformly  distributed 
over  the  air  cells  and  intercellular  passages, 
and  the  yeins  with  very  imperfect  or  no  valves ; 
the  course  of  the  blood  is  not  affected  by 
changes  of  atmospheric  or  muscular  pressure ; 
it  renudns  venous  till  it  reaches  the  capillaries, 
where  it  becomes  arterial  by  parting  with  car- 
bonic add  and  receiving  oxygen.  The  differ- 
ences between  arterial  and  venous  blood,  as  to 
the  proportions  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid, 
effected  by  the  respiratory  process,  indicate 
that  an  exchange  of  oxygen  for  carbonic  acid 
takes  place  in  me  systemic  circulation,  and  of 
carbonic  acid  for  oxygen  in  the  general  circu- 
lation. FEbrine  is  increased  during  aeration, 
and  the  dark  color  of  venous  blood  is  changed 
to  bright  arterial,  whether  the  cause  be  a  chem- 
ical or  physical  change  (contraction)  in  the  red 
corpaacles.  The  chief  nervous  centre  of  the 
respiratory  movements  is  the  upper  part  of  the 
medulla  oblongata;  the  principal  exoitor  is  the 
pneumogastrio  or  par  vagum  nerve,  which  re- 
ceives and  conveys  impressions  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  Tenons  blood  in  the  capillaries  and  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  air  cells;  they  are  prob- 
ably partly  dependent  on  a  sensation  excited  in 
the  brain  by  the  circulation  of  impure  blood, 
on  the  reflex  influence  of  the  nerves  of  the  gen- 
eral system  distributed  to  the  surface,  especial- 
ly the  6th  nerve  in  the  fiice,  and  doubtiess  also 
on  the  branches  of  the  sympathetic  system  in 
the  lungs  and  on  the  small  vessels.  The  motor 
nerves  concerned  in  this  fhnction  are  the  phre- 
nic, arising  from  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal 
corid,  the  intercostals  lower  down,  and  the  ft^ 


dal  and  spinal  accessory  from  the  medulla  ob- 
longata, perhaps  also  connected  with  other  seg^ 
ments  of  the  spinal  cord.  That  the  respiratory 
movements  are  essentially  involuntary,  is  known 
from  the  impossibility  of  holding  the  breath  in 
the  air,  even  when  with  suicidal  intent,  for 
more  than  a  few  minutes,  the  he$<nn  de  rearer 
or  the  demand  of  the  system  for  oxygen  being 
more  powerftd  than  the  control  of  the  will ; 
that  they  are  also  independent  of  consciousness, 
we  see  in  sleep,  coma,  and  in  anencephalous 
and  decapitated  animals.  When  respiration  is 
suspended,  carbonic  acid  is  retained  in  the 
blood,  and  the  condition  of  asphyxia  ensues, 
characterized  by  cessation  of  muscular  motion 
and  circulation,  and  the  accumulation  of  blood 
in  the  venous  system;  warm-blooded  animals 

Serish  sooner  from  this  cause  than  reptiles, 
shes,  and  invertebrates;  hibernating  animals 
support  life  for  months  with  a  very  low  respi- 
ration, and  aquatic  mammals,  birds,  and  rep- 
tiles have  special  reservoirs  in  the  circulating 
system  which  enable  them  to  remain  under 
water  without  breathing  for  a  considerable 
time.  If  respiration  be  suspended  in  an  active 
warm-blooded  animal,  muscular  motions  will 
cease  in  from  3  to  5  minutes  and  the  circula- 
tion within  10 ;  by  habit  pearl  divers  can  re- 
main under  water  8  or  4  minutes;  in  drowned 
persons  vital  activity  has  been  restored  after  a 
submersion  of  16  or  20  minutes  and  perhaps 
longer,  especially  when  from  fright  a  state  of 
syncope  has  come  on  at  the  moment  of  immer- 
sion and  reduced  the  circulation  to  so  low  an 
ebb  that  deprivation  of  air  would  not  be  speed- 
ily fatal.  In  dislocation  of  the  spine  between 
the  origins  of  the  intercostal  and  phrenic 
nerves,  the  former  being  paralyzed,  respiration 
is  confined  to  the  diaphragm ;  this  being  in- 
sufficient, serum  is  effused  and  a  slow  suffoca- 
tion supervenes;  other  obstacles  to  sufficient 
respiration  are  solidification  of  the  lung  from 
any  cause,  and  adhesions  of  the  pleur®.  Arti- 
ficial respiration  will  frequently  restore  the 
circulation  in  asphyxia  from  any  cause,  or  ex- 
cite it  in  still-bom  infants.  Sighing,  sobbing, 
yawning,  laughing,  sneezing,  crying,  and  cough- 
ing are  modifications  of  the  respiratory  move- 
ments. According  to  Dr.  Hutchiason,  the  vi- 
tal capacity  of  the  human  lungs,  or  the  volume 
of  air  which  can  be  displaced  by  a  single  forced 
expiration,  varies  from  174  cubic  inches  in  a 
man  6  feet  high  to  262  in  one  of  6  feet,  there 
being  a  difference  of  8  cubic  inches  for  every 
inch  of  stature  between  6  and  6  feet;  this  is 
but  slightly  modified  by  weight,  age,  and  mus- 
cular vigor.  The  amount  actually  exchanged 
at  each  ordinary  respiration  is  set  down  by 
Carpenter  as  about  20  cubic  inches,  which  is 
mingled  with  the  air  already  in  the  lungs  in 
virtue  of  the  law  of  the  difitision  of  gases,  the 
lungs  actively  assisting,  according  to  Prof. 
Draper,  by  the  muscular  contractions  of  the 
smaller  bronchial  tubes.  The  amount  of  air 
passing  through  the  Inngs  in  24  hours  of  course 
varies  with  the  extent  and  frequency  of  the  re- 
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spiratorj  movements ;  800  cdbio  feet,  from  ex- 
perience, seems  to  be  the  minimum  tliat  can 
safely  be  daimed  for  a  single  individual  under 
ordinary  systems  of  ventilation.  The  oxygen 
of  the  air  is  removed  and  its  place  supplied 
with  carbonic  acid  at  an  average  rate  of  4.86 
per  cent.,  and  this  should  be  supplied  by  prop- 
er ventilation,  as  a  proportion  of  6  or  6  per 
cent,  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  respired  air  is  dan- 
gerous to  life.  The  number  of  the  respiratory 
movements  in  a  healthy  adult  man,  whose  pulse 
is  from  65  to  70,  varies  from  14  to  18  per  min- 
ute. The  reaction  between  the  air  and  the 
blood  is  partly  physical,  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  diffusion  of  gases  through  the  membra- 
nous walls  of  the  air  cells.  The  amount  of 
oxygen  absorbed  depends  much  on  the  nature 
of  the  food,  being  far  greater  in  camivorous 
than  herbivorous  animals ;  the  amount  of  car- 
bonic acid  exhaled  in  a  healthy  man  in  24  hours 
has  been  estimated  at  8,840  grains  or  8  oz. 
troy ;  this  is  increased  by  cold,  moisture,  mus- 
cular exertion,  plentiful  food^  and  diseases  of 
skin,  and  is  lessened  by  alcohol,  in  sleep,  and 
in  typhoid  diseases;  it  is  greatest  in  robust 
adult  males,  and  is  stationary  in  females  during 
menstrual  life.  Rather  more  nitrogen  is  ex- 
haled than  is  taken  into  the  lungs ;  watery  va- 
por is  also  given  off  during  respiration,  about 
16  to  20  oz.  in  24  hours.  Respiration  by  the 
skin  is  an  important  accessory  in  man.  (See 
Pekspiration,  and  Skin.)  Volatile  matters 
may  be  absorbed  by  the  lungs  during  respira- 
tion, both  for  usefol  and  dangerous  purposes ; 
the  vapor  of  turpentine  thus  introduced  acts 
on  the  urinary  secretion ;  arseniuretted  hydro- 
gen from  green  wall  papers  may  in  this  way 
produce  dangerous  poisoning;  miasmata  and 
other  morbific  agents  are  most  readily  intro- 
duced through  the  lungs;  active  medicines, 
like  mercury,  iodine,  tobacco,  stramonium,  and 
other  substances  soothing  to  pulmonary  irrita- 
tion, are  most  naturally  received  into  the  sys- 
tem in  the  same  manner,  as  also  are  the  re- 
markable ansssthetic  agents  sulphuric  ether 
and  chloroform. — The  importance  of  the  respi- 
ration of  pure  air,  both  for  individuals  and  com- 
munities, need  only  be  alluded  to  here.  The 
breathing  of  air  charged  with  the  exhalations 
of  the  lungs  and  skin  is  the  most  powerful  of 
all  the  predisposing  causes  of  disease,  especial- 
ly of  those  wide-spread  and  fatal  epidemics  de- 
pending on  the  presence  of  fermentible  and 
putrescible  matters  in  the  blood,  as  is  proved 
by  the  history  of  the  cholera.  The  effluvia  of 
vaults,  drains,  sewers^  extensive  piggeries, 
slaughter  houses,  manufactories  of  manure, 
&c.,  from  bones,  and  other  putrescent  emana- 
tions, are  prolific  sources  of  diseases,  almost  al- 
ways with  a  typhoid  tendency.  The  history  of 
disease  proves  that  purity  in  the  air  habitually 
respired  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
full  power  of  resisting  morbific  influence  in 
man  and  the  domestic  animals. 

RETORT,  a  vessel  used  chiefly  for  effecting 
distillations  in  the  laboratory,  and  in  various 


forms  in  manuflEU)turing  operations,  where  the 
distillation  is  of  the  dry  or  destructive  charac- 
ter ;  but  in  the  wet  distillations  in  Uie  large 
way  the  vessels  not  of  glass  corresponding  to 
retorts  are  called  stills.  The  chemist^s  retort 
is  commonly  of  glass,  and  of  all  capacities  up 
to  several  gallons.  It  consists  of  a  rounded 
body  for  containing  the  liquid,  the  upper  por- 
tion of  which  is  bent  over  and  drawn  out  into  a 
long  tapering  neck  about  at  right  angles  with 
the  body.  The  substance  to  be  distilled  is  in- 
troduced through  the  neck,  or  in  "  tubulated'' 
retorts  an  opening  is  made  at  the  top  and  pro- 
vided with  a  glass  stopple,  so  that  while  the 
distillation  is  in  progress  the  contents  can  be 
replenished  through  this  onening.  The  vapors 
as  they  rise  pass  tibrough  the  neck,  and  thence 
into  the  receiver,  another  vessel  connected  with 
the  retort.  The  glass  is  made  thin  and  of  re- 
fractory character,  so  as  to  bear  without  risk 
of  fracture,  when  containing  a  Hauid,  either  the 
direct  flame  of  a  lamp  over  which  the  vessel  is 
placed,  or  the  heat  of  the  sand  bath.  Retorts 
are  also  made  of  earthenware  and  of  the  metals. 
A  convenient  iron  retort  is  made  by  attaching 
an  iron  tube  for  a  neck  to  one  of  the  bottles  in 
which  mercury  is  sold.  In  the  manufacture  of 
illuminating  gas,  the  retorts  are  of  iron  or  of 
clay,  6  feet  or  more  in  length.  (See  Gab.)  In 
charring  wood  for  charcoal  and  pyrolignoous 
acid,  cylindrical  iron  retorts  of  large  size  are 
used,  and  also  brick  ovens  or  kilns,  the  capacity 
of  which  is  sometimes  equal  to  60  cords  of 
wood.  Such  kilns  are  properly  retorts  if  used 
with  eduction  pipes  for  conveying  the  volatile 
products  to  a  receiver  to  be  condensed. 

RETZ,  GiLLES  DB  Laval,  baron,  and  marshal 
of  France,  bom  about  1396,  put  to  death  in 
1440.  Under  Charles  VII.  he  distinguished 
himself  in  the  war  against  the  English,  fought 
with  the  maid  of  Orleans,  and  finally  obtained  a 
marshal's  baton.  In  consequence  of  pecuniary 
troubles,  he  retired  to  his  castle  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Nantes.  Rumors  of  shameful  deeds 
practised  by  hun  becoming  very  rife,  the  bishop 
of  Nantes  summoned  him  to  be  tried  before  a 
mixed  commissi(m.  It  was  proved  that  during 
14  years  the  baron  had  enticed  into  his  castle 
several  hundred  children  of  both  sexes,  had 
practised  magic,  and  had  paid  a  formal  worship 
to  the  infernal  powers,  in  which  his  victims 
were  obliged  to  take  part  as  priests  and  priest- 
esses. Ho  was  handed  over  to  the  civil  power, 
and  by  a  decree  of  Oct.  25,  1440,  he  was  de- 
clared guilty  of  apostasy,  of  heresy,  of  the  in- 
vocation of  demons,  of  unnatural  practices,  and 
of  sacrilege,  and  was  condemned  to  the  stake, 
but  out  of  consideration  for  his  dignity  was 
strangled. 

RETZ,  Jean  Fbanqois  Paul  db  Gondi,  car- 
dinal de,  a  French  politician  and  historical 
writer,  born  in  Montmirail  in  1614,  died  in 
Paris,  Aug.  24, 1679.  A  younger  son  of  Phi- 
lippe Emmanuel  de  Gondi,  the  general  of  the 
galleys  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  he  was 
from  his  infancy  destined  for  the  church,  with 
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ft  view  to  the  arclibishopric  of  Paris,  then  held 
by  his  undo,  and  preTionsly  by  his  grand-unde. 
He  endeftTored  to  avoid  this  destination  of 
himsell^  and  entered  a  career  of  intrigue  and 
ficentiooaness ;  Ioto  affiurs  and  duels,  high  liv' 
ing  and  scandLalooa  frolics,  and  active  partici- 
pation in  every  conspiracy  plotted  against  Rich- 
dUen,  were  all  employed  as  means  for  establish- 
ing a  reputation  that  would  unfit  him  for  the 
chorch;  but  his  family  proved  immovable  in 
their  decision.     The  profligate  abb6,  convinced 
that  all  his  exertions  vroold  be  of  no  avail, 
tamed  his    attention  to  theological   studies, 
and,  withont  losing  in  the  least  his  taste  for 
political  intrigue,  acquired  proficiency  as  a  di- 
vine and  a  preacher.     He  took  a  high  rank 
among  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the 
church,  and  in  1643,  when  not  yet  80  years  old, 
became  coacyntor  to  his  uncle  the  archbishop, 
Henri  de  Gondi.    His  winning  manners,  elo- 
quence, xeal  for  the  welfare  of  his  flock,  abun- 
dant flfans,  and  seeming  Christian  virtues  se- 
cored  for  him  unparalleled  popularity  among 
the  Parisians.  When  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde 
broke  out,  he  offered  his  services  to  the  regent, 
Anne  of  Austria ;  but  being  coldly  received,  he 
used  his  popularity  to  cause  the  people  of  the 
metropolis  to  rise  in  arms  against  Mazarin,  and 
beeame  in  effect  the  leader  of  the  revolt.    Dur- 
ing the  5  years  of  that  strange  civil  war,  he 
evinced  extraordinary  talents;  but  he  played 
with  his  allies  as  well  as  his  opponents,  won 
a  eazdioal^s  hat  in  1651  through  his  tempo- 
rary alliance  with  the  court,  and  Anally  lost 
cr^twith  all  parties.    Previous  to  the  ter- 
mination of  the  troubles,  he  was  arrested  by 
order  of  the  queen,  the.  Parisians  not  making 
the  sli^test  attempt  to  rescue  him.    He  was 
first  ttuken  to  Vincennes,  then  to  the  castle  of 
Nantes^  whence  he  escaped.    He  took  reftige 
in  Spddn,  then  in  Italy,  where  his  rank  as  a  car- 
dimu  and  his  dignity  of  archbishop  of  Paris,  in 
which  he  had  in  1654  succeeded  his  uncle,  se- 
cured him  some  respect.    His  return  to  France 
was  finally  permitted  in  1661,  but  on  condi- 
tion of  resigning  his  archbishopric,  which  he 
ezdiaaiged  for  the  abbacy  of  St.  Denis,  the 
richest  preferment  in  France.    He  now  gave 
up  pc^itics  entirely,  lived  for  the  most  part  on 
IB  estate  of  his  in  Lorraine,  paid  up  his  old 
debts,  which  amounted  to  more  than  3,000,000 
livres,  and  to  his  last  day  was  admired  for  his 
Sbsidity  and  kindness.  Mme.  de  S6vign6,  who 
was  among  the  most  intimate  of  his  friends, 
used  to  call  him  in  her  letters  *^  our  good  cardi- 
aaL"    He  had,  when  scarcely  17  years  old, 
written  a  history  of  the  conspiracy  of  Fieschi, 
the  pemaal  of  which  elicited  from  Cardinal 
RicU^n  the  characteristic  remark:    **This 
will  be  a  dangerous  mind.^'    The  leisure  hours 
of  his  retired  life  were  devoted  to  waiting 
lus  penonal  memoirs,  which  were  printed  for 
the  first  time  in  1717  (3  vols.  12mo.,  Nan- 
ct\  and  have  been  often  reprinted,  with  the 
I       tddition  of  those  of  Guy-Joly  and  the  duchess 
dc-  KemonrS)  by  which  they  are  completed. 


They  are  included  in  Petitot's  and  Michaud  and 
Potgoulat^s  CoUectiona  de  rnhnoires  8ur  Vhis- 
toire  de  France.  The  most  recent  and  accurate 
edition  is  that  of  Aim6-Ohampollion  (4  vols. 
12mo.,  1859),  with  annotetions  and  index. 

BETZSOH,  FsiEDBioH  August  Moritz,  a 
German  painter  and  designer,  bom  in  Dresden, 
Deo.  9, 1779,  died  near  that  city,  June  11, 1857. 
He  studied  in  the  Dresden  academy,  and  for 
several  years  painted  portraits  and  historical 
and  imaginative  subjects.  In  1824  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  painting  in  the  academy. 
As  a  painter  he  is  little  known,  and  his  reputa- 
tion rests  upon  his  outline  etehings  and  designs 
illustrating  *^  Faust "  and  the  romantic  ballads 
of  Goethe,  Schiller,  Btlrger,  and  other  German 
poets,  and  several  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare. 
In  addition  to  these  works  may  be  mentioned 
his  numerous  Phantasien  and  "  Sketohes,"  pro- 
duced with  almost  incredible  facility,  and  his 
**  Goblet"  and  "Chess  Players,"  &c. 

REUOHLIN,  JoHANN,  called  also  Eapnio 
(Gr.  KoiTPiov,  diminutive  of  xoTriwr,  smoke,  a 
translation  of  Reuchlin),  a  German  scholar, 
bom  in  Pforzheim,  Dec.  28,  1465,  died  in 
Stuttgart,  June  80,  1522.  He  studied  at  the 
school  of  Schlettstadt,  and  on  account  of  the 
sweetness  of  his  voice  was  admitted  into  the 
chapel  of  the  margrave  of  Baden,  where  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  that  prince,  who 
selected  him  to  accompany  his  son  Frederic  in 
1473  to  the  university  of  Paris.  There  he 
found  opportunity  to  study  Hebrew  and  Greek, 
gaining  the  means  to  support  himself  and 
to  purchase  books  by  copying  the  poems  of 
Homer  and  the  orations  of  Isocrates.  At  the 
age  of  20  he  taught  at  Basel  philosophy  and 
Greek  and  Latin ;  studied  law  in  Orleans,  and 
returning  to  Germany  was  in  1481  made  teach- 
er of  jurispmdence  and  belles-lettres  in  the 
university  of  Tubingen.  In  1483  he  accompa- 
nied his  patron,  Eberhard  of  Wtlrtemberg,  to 
Italy,  where  he  came  in  contact  with  some  of 
the  most  learned  men  of  that  country,  who 
were  astonished  at  the  elegance  of  his  scholar- 
ship. He  then  settled  at  Stuttgart,  received 
from  the  emperor  Frederic  III.  the  titles  of 
count  palatine  and  imperial  councillor,  and  was 
employed  for  several  years  in  various  legal  and 
diplomatic  fimctions.  After  the  death  of  Eber- 
hard he  went  to  the  court  of  the  elector 
Philip  at  Heidelberg,  and  there  remained  many 
years,  during  which  he  made  valuable  addi- 
tions to  the  Heidelberg  library;  and  when 
the  elector  in  consequence  of  calumnious  re- 
ports fell  under  the  ban  of  the  papal  court, 
Reuchlin  went  to  Rome  and  by  his  address  ob- 
tained the  absolution  of  his  patron.  For  11 
years  he  filled  the  post  of  president  of  the 
Swabian  confederate  tribunal,  but  nevertheless 
found  time  to  devote  himself  to  his  literary 
occupations,  especially  to  the  study  of  the  east- 
ern tongues,  and  was  constantly  collecting  Greek 
and  Hebrew  manuscripts.  In  1509  Reuchlin 
became  involved  in  that  famous  controversy 
with  the  monks  which  immediately  preceded 
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the  refonnatioiL.  A  oonyerted  Jew  named 
Pfefferkorn  persaaded  the  inquisition  of  Co- 
logne to  solicit  from  the  emperor  Maximilian 
an  order  that  all  Hebrew  books  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Bible  should  be  burned,  on  the 
ground  that  thej  were  full  of  blasphemies 
against  Jesus  Christ  The  emperor  asked  the 
opinion  of  Beuchlin,  who  had  lately  been  turn- 
ing his  attention  to  cabalistic  studies,  and  he 
remonstrated  strenuously  against  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  so  many  curious  and  yaluable 
works,  although  he  left  those  directed  against 
Christianity  to  their  fate.  The  order  was  there- 
fore superseded.  The  inquisitors  raised  a  fu- 
rious cry  against  Beuchlin,  picking  out  passages 
from  his  works  and  perverting  their  meaning, 
and  charging  him  with  being  a  heretic  and 
being  secretly  incUned  to  Judaism.  Beuchlin, 
who  was  at  first  alarmed,  soon  took  up  arms, 
and  in  1518  published  a  *^  Defence  against  liis 
Cologne  Slanderers ;"  and  in  revenge  the  in- 
quisitor Hoogstraaten  formed  a  tribunal  at 
Hentz,  by  the  order  of  which  the  writings  of 
the  German  scholar  were  committed  to  the 
flames.  The  fHends  of  classical  literature  were 
indignant  at  this  proceeding,  and  the  straggle 
soon  became  general.  An  appeal  was  made  to 
Pope  Leo  X.,  who  referred  the  whole  matter 
to  the  bishop  of  Spire,  and  that  prelate  declared 
Beuchlin  innocent,  and  ordered  the  monks  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  investigation.  Still 
the  Dominicans  persisted,  and  the  matter  was 
again  brought  before  Leo,  who  issued  a  man- 
date to  suspend  the  proceedings  against  Beuch- 
lin. The  opening  of  the  reformation  prevented 
the  matter  trom.  being  ever  brought  up  again ; 
but  the  victory  resulted  really  if  not  nominally 
in  favor  of  the  advocates  of  classical  literature, 
the  study  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  from  that  time 
beconung  general  among  the  Germans.  (See 
Epistoljz  OBEkniBOBXTM  YiBORUM.)  In  the 
stormy  times  which  followed,  Beuchlin  had  his 
full  share  of  trouble.  When  in  151 7  he  received 
the  theses  propounded  by  Luther,  he  exclaimed : 
^^  Thanks  be  to  God,  at  last  they  have  found  a 
man  who  will  give  them  so  much  to  do,  that 
they  will  be  compelled  to  let  my  old  age  end  in 
peace."  In  the  war  between  Franz  von  Sick- 
ingen  and  Ulrio,  duke  of  Wartemberg,  Beuch- 
lin was  obliged  to  leave  Stuttgart,  and  in  1520 
was  made  professor  in  the  university  of  Ingol- 
stadt  by  Duke  William  of  Bavaria.  He  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  go  to  Wittenberg,  and 
recommended  in  his  place  his  cousin  Melanch- 
thon.  When  in  1622  the  plague  broke  out  in 
Ingolstadt)  he  retired  to  Ttlbingen  with  the 
intention  of  devoting  himself  wholly  to  his 
studies,  but  soon  sickened  and  died.  The  la- 
bors of  Beuchlin  in  behalf  of  the  revival  of 
dasaical  literature  in  Europe  were  arduous  and 
extremely  important.  Among  his  philological 
works  may  be  mentioned  an  edition  of  Xeno- 
^on^s  ^'  Apology  of  Socrates,  Agesilaus,  and 
Hiero"  (Hagenau,  1520) :  several  I^tin  transla- 
tions of  Greek  authors ;  Jiicrcpadia,  site  Gram' 
matiea  Ormea  (Orleans,  1478);    BrevihguuB^ 


me  JHctumarium  smguloM  Voces  LaUnae  hrwi- 
ter  Explicam  (Basel,  1478) ;  Rudimenta  ffe* 
hraica  (Pforzheim,  1506) ;  and  J)e  Acemitiha 
et  Orthographia  Hebraorum  Libri  III.  His 
edition  of  the  7  penitential  psalms  (Tubingen, 
1512)  b  thought  to  have  been  the  first  Hebrew 
work  printed  in  Germany.  His  library  was 
for  the  age  in  which  he  lived  remarkably  large, 
and  he  himself  was  regarded  with  extraoidi- 
nary  affection  by  the  literary  men  of  his  time. 
Although  suspected  of  a  leaning  toward  Prot- 
estantism, he  never  renounced  his  connection 
with  the  Koman  Catholic  church. 

BEUS,  a  town  of  Catalonia,  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Tarragona,  255  m.  N.  K  from  Ma- 
drid ;  pop.  28,084.  It  stands  in  a  fertile  plain 
at  the  foot  of  a  chain  of  hills  about  4  m.  from 
the  Mediterranean,  and  had  at  one  time  strong 
fortifications.  Linen,  silk,  and  cotton  are  man- 
ufactured. Beus  is  connected  by  a  canal  with 
Salon,  and  by  railroad  with  Tarragona. 

BEUSS,  a  territory  of  central  Germany,  be- 
tween lat.  60°  and  51°  N.,  and  long.  11°  and  13° 
E.,  enclosed  by  Meiningen,  Prussian  Saxony, 
Weimar,  Altenburg,  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
and  Bavaria;  area,  468  sq.  m.;  pop.  121,208. 
It  consists  of  two  unequal  portions,  separated 
by  the  southern  part  of  Weimar.  It  is  a  part 
of  what  was  formerly  known  as  Yoigtland, 
mostly  hilly,  and  traversed  by  the  upper  courses 
of  the  White  Elster  and  Saale.  The  climate  is 
healthy  and  agreeable.  Cattle  and  sheep  rear- 
ing,  and  the  weaving  of  linen,  woollen,  and 
cotton  fabrics,  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the 
inhabitants,  almost  aU  of  whom  are  Lutherans. 
The  territory  forms  now  two  sovereign  princi- 
palities of  the  Germanic  confederation,  Keuss- 
Greitz  (or  Greiz)  and  Beuss-Schleitz  (or  Schl^x). 
The  former  division  (area,  144  sq.  m.)  is  the 
patrimony  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  reigning 
family;  its  capital  is  Greitz,  on  the  Elster. 
The  latter  (area,  819  sq.  m.),  which  is  ruled  by 
the  younger  line,  comprises  the  principalities  of 
Schleitz,  Lobenstein-Ebersdorf^  and  Gera,  the 
capital  being  Schleitz.  Both  toother  fhrnish 
a  battalion  of  infantry  as  a  contmgent  to  the 
federal  army.  The  respective  reigning  princes 
are  Henry  XXII.  and  Henry  LXVII.,  descend- 
ants of  Henry  of  Gleisberg,  voigt  of  Weida  and 
marshal  of  the  court  to  the  emperor  Frederic  L 

BEUSS,  a  river  of  Switzerland.    See  Ubi. 

BEUTEBDAHL,  Hekbik,  a  Swedish  theolo- 
gian and  church  historian,  born  in  Malmo,  Sept. 
10,  1795.  He  was  educated  in  the  university 
of  Lund,  and  in  1817  began  to  read  lectures  at 
the  seminary  there.  In  1824  he  became  extra- 
ordinary adjunct  of  the  theological  faculty,  in 
1827  prefect  of  the  senunary  and  pastor,  in 
1880  doctor  of  theology,  in  1888  librarian  of 
the  city,  and  in  1844  professor  of  theolx^gy  in 
the  university.  In  1852  he  was  appointed  state 
councillor,  and  minister  of  instruction  and  pub- 
lic worship.  Among  his  works  are  an  *•*'  Intro- 
duction to  Theology"  (Lund,  1887),  "  Collection 
of  Swedish  Proverbs"  (1840),  and  "  History  of 
the  Swedish  Ohuroh,"  not  yet  completed. 
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KEVEL,  or  Betal,  a  town  of  Russia,  capital 
of  the  government  of  Esthonia,  situated  on  the 
baj  of  Bevel  on  the  S.  rade  of  the  gulf  of  fin- 
land,  20Q  m.  W.  S.  W.  from  St.  Petersburg ;  pop. 
in  1855,  27,906.  The  town  conMsts  of  two 
parts,  the  older  and  larger  of  which  stands  upon 
a  rockj  eminence,  and  the  other  is  built  along 
the  beach.  Bcdldings  deserving  notice  are  the 
hall  of  the  noldes,  where  the  diets  assembled 
in  former  time9«  and  the  imperial  pdace  of 
Oatheiinenthal,  founded  and  bequeathed  to  the 
ddzois  of  Revel  by  Peter  the  Great.  Revel 
was  founded  by  Yaldemar  II.  of  Denmark  in 
1218,  and  was  one  of  the  most  prosperous  towns 
of  the  Hanaeatio  league.  Peter  the  Great  ob- 
tained  possession  of  it  in  1710. 

REvELATIOK    See  Ohristianitt. 

REVELATION,  Book  or  the.    8ee  Apooa- 

LYPgg. 

REVELS,  Masteb  of  the,  formerly  an  officer 
inrojal  or  distinguished  houses  who  presided 
over  the  Christmas  festivities,  whence  he  was 
often  eaUed  the  ^'  lord  of  misrule."  The  office 
was  at  first  a  temporary  one,  but  was  made 
permaQent  in  the  royal  household  by  Henry 
YIII.  of  England,  and  included  the  superin- 
teudenee  of  &e  conrt  festivities  throughout  the 
year.  It  went  out  of  fiishion  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  17th  century. 

SEVERE,  Pavl,  an  American  engraver  and 
patriot,  bom  in  Boston,  Jan.  1, 1785,  died  there 
in  Ihy,  1818.  He  was  the  descendant  of  a  Hu- 
gnenot,  who  in  France  wrote  his  name  Rivoire, 
and  he  was  brought  up  to  his  father's  trade  of 
goidsraith.  In  1756  he  was  a  lieutenant  of  ar< 
tfllery  in  the  colonial  army,  and  was  stationed 
at  Fort  Edward  near  Lake  Ckorge.  On  his  re- 
tom  he  established  himself  as  a  goldsmith,  and 
by  his  own  unaided  efforts  learned  the  art  of 
copperplate  engraving,  and  at  the  breaking 
out  of  Ae  revolutionary  war  was  one  of  the  4 
engravers  who  were  then  living  in  America. 
In  17<S6  he  engraved  a  print  emblematic  of  the 
repeal  of  the  stamp  ac^  which  was  very  popu- 
lar, as  was  likewise  another  called  *^The  17 
Bennnders,'*  depicting  the  fhture  punishment 
of  the  17  who  voted  in  the  Massachusetts  as- 
sembly to  rescind  at  the  demand  of  Gk>v.  Ber- 
nard tiie  circular  letter  addressed  to  the  other 
colonies.  In  1770  he  published  a  print  of  *^  The 
Boston  Massacre,"  and  in  the  same  year  was 
one  of  the  grandf  jury  which  refused  to  act  be- 
csose  of  the  action  of  parliament  in  makmg  the 
jodge  independent  of  the  people.  In  1776  he 
engraved  the  plates,  made  the  press,  and  print- 
ed tile  Mils  of  the  paper  money  ordered  by  the 
provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts.  By  that 
body  he  was  sent  to  Philadelphia  to  visit  the 
powder  mill  there  and  learn  the  art  of  making 
powder,  and  on  his  return  set  up  a  mill.  He 
WIS  one  of  those  engaged  in  the  destruction  of 
the  tea  in  Boston  harbor,  and  was  sent  to  New 
York  and  Phfladelphia  to  carry  to  those  places 
tiw  news  of  what  had  been  done.  When  the 
deeree  for  dosing  the  port  of  Boston  reached 
that  ^j^  he  was  again  sent  to  those  places  to 


invoke  their  sympathy  and  cooperation.  When 
Gen.  Gage  prepared  an  expedition  to  destroy 
the  military  stores  of  the  colony  at  Concord, 
Warren,  at  10  o'clock  on  the  night  of  April  18, 
despatched  William  Dawes  through  Roxbury 
to  Lexington,  and  Revere  by  way  of  Charles- 
town,  to  give  notice  of  the  event.  Five  min- 
utes before  the  order  was  received  to  prevent 
it,  he  was  rowed  across  Charles  river,  and 
escaping  the  British  officers  rode  in  the  still 
night  to  Lexington,  rousing  every  house  on  his 
way.  A  little  after  midnight  both  messengers 
reached  Lexington,  roused  Hancock  and  Ad- 
ams, and  then  pushed  on  to  Concord,  but  were 
afterward  taken  prisoners,  brought  to  Lexing- 
ton, and  there  released.  ^*  The  Midnight  Ride 
of  Paul  Revere"  is  the  title  of  one  of  Longfel- 
low's poems.  Revere  became  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  defence  of  the  state  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  as  grand  master  of  the  masonic  fra- 
ternity had  extensive  influence.  After  the  war 
he  was  engaged  in  the  casting  of  church  bells 
and  cannon,  and  in  1795  assisted  at  the  laying 
of  the  corner  stone  of  the  Boston  state  house. 

REVIEW.    See  Periodioal  LiTEBATtnsB. 

REWBELL,  Jkan  Baptistb,  premdent  of  the 
French  directory,  born  in  Colmar  in  1746,  died 
in  1810.  A  prominent  advocate  of  Colmar,  he 
was  elected  to  the  states-general  in  1789,  and 
defended  the  principles  of  tlie  revolution. 
Being  elected  to  the  convention  in  1792,  he 
was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  armies  at  Mentz 
and  in  La  Vendue,  where  he  showed  himself  a 
zealous  revolutionist,  and  wrote  to  the  conven- 
tion from  Mentz  during  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI. 
strongly  urging  his  condemnation.  After  the 
reign  of  terror,  during  which  he  had  remained 
absent  from  Paris,  he  was  an  active  member  of 
tiie  conmiittees  of  public  safety  and  of  general 
security.  On  the  adoption  of  the  constitution 
of  the  year  HI.  (Aug.  1796)  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  6  members  of  the  directory,  and  be- 
came its  president  with  the  charge  of  the  de- 
partments of  foreign  affairs.  Justice,  and  finance. 
In  1799,  retiring  from  Office  by  lot,  he  entered 
the  council  of  the  ancients.  He  was  accused  of 
having  shared  in  the  peculations  of  contractors 
and  generals,  but  was  acouitted  after  a  long 
trial,  and  Thiers  eulogizes  his  honesty  and  ad- 
ministrative ability.  After  the  coup  diktat  of 
the  18th  Brumaire  (Nov.  9, 1799)  he  retired  to 
his  native  department  of  Haut-Rhin,  and  fell 
into  obscurity. 

REYBAUD,  Mme.  Charibs.    gee  Abkatto. 

REYBAUD,  Mame  Rooh  Loms,  a  French 
author  and  nublicist,  bom  in  Marseilles,  Aug. 
16,  1799.  He  was  brought  up  as  a  merchant, 
made  several  voyages  to  America  and  the  Le- 
vant, and  in  1829  settled  iu  Paris.  He  wrote 
for  various  liberal  journals,  and  in  1880  as- 
sumed the  direction  of  the  Hutoite  %cientifiqu^ 
9t  militaire  ds  Vexpedition  Frattfaise  en  6gypt6 
(10  vols.  8vo.,  with  an  atlasof  2  vols.,  1880-'86), 
editing  more  particularly  the  6  volume*^  relat- 
ing to  the  expedition  under  Bonaparte,  Kl^ber, 
and  Menou.  He  also  edited  Dumont  d^Urvillo^s 
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Voyage  autaur  du  monde  (1833),  and  B'Orbi- 
gny*8  Voyage  dam  Us  dettx  AmMques  (1885). 
From  1837  to  1840  he  published  in  the  JSevus 
des  deux  rrumdes  a  review  of  Utopian  theories 
from  Plato  to  Oabet,  nnder  the  title  of  6tudes 
sur  les  refarmateun  et  soeialistes  (2  vols.  Svo., 
1840-'48 ;  6th  ed.,  1849),  for  which  he  received 
from  the  French  academy  the  grand  Monthjon 
prize,  and  was  elected  in  1850  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  moral  and  political  sciences.  His 
most  popxdar  work,  however,  is  Jerdme  Paturot 
d  la  recherche  d'uTiepoHtwn  eoeiale  (3  vols.  8vo., 
1843),  a  criticism  upon  the  manners  of  French 
society  after  the  revolution  of  1830 ;  to  this  he 

Sublidied  a  lees  successful  sequel  eiltitled 
Irdme  Paturot  d  la  recherche  de  la  meiUeure 
des  ripubliques  (4  vols.  18mo.,  1848\  Beside 
many  other  romances  and  contributions  to  pe- 
riodicals and  cyclopasdias,  he  has  also  written 
La  SyriCj  V^gypte  et  la  Palestine  (4to.,  with 
plates,  1835),  in  coiyunotion  with  Baron  Taylor ; 
La  PolynSsie  (8vo.,  1848) ;  and  LHnditstrie  en 
Europe  (1856).  M.  Reyband  was  elected  to 
the  legislature  as  a  democrat  in  1846,  as  a  re- 
publican in  1848,  and  as  a  reactionist  in  1849, 
when  he  sustained  the  acts  of  the  government, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  consultative  commis- 
sion appointed  after  the  coup  d'etat  of  1851. 

REY^AUD,  Jean  Ernest,  a  French  author, 
bom  in  Lyons  in  1806.  He  entered  the  poly- 
technic school  in  1824,  and  graduated  as  a  mining 
engineer.  In  1830  he  joined  the  Saint  Simo- 
nians,  and  contributed  largely  to  their  publica- 
tions. With  Pierre  Leroux  he  conducted  the 
Bevu^  encyclopedique  (1835),  and  after  its  dis- 
continuance the  unfinished  Encychpldie  nou- 
loeUe,  He  was  elected  to  the  national  assembly 
in  1848,  and  was  afterward  a  member  of  the 
constituent  assembly,  acting  with  the  more 
moderate  democrats.  After  the  election  of 
Louis  Kapoleon  as  president  he  opposed  his 
policy,  and  resigned  his  seat  in  April,  1849. 

REYNOLDS,  a  8.  E.  co.  of  Mo.,  drained  by 
the  head  waters  of  the  Big  Black  river ;  area, 
about  700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  3,153,  of  whom 
88  were  slaves.  It  has  an  undulating  surface 
and  fertile  soil.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
T5,925  bushels  of  Indian  com,  2,882  of  wheat, 
7,551  of  oats,  2,793  lbs.  of  wool,  and  10,900 
lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  2  churches,  and 
465  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capital, 
Xiesterville 

REYNOLDS,  Sib  Joshtta,  an  English  painter, 
bora  in  Plympton,  Devonshire,  July  16,  1723, 
died  in  London,  Feb.  23,  1792.  He  was  l^e 
10th  of  a  family  of  11  children,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  free  grammar  school  of  Plympton, 
of  which  his  father,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Reynolds, 
was  master.  In  his  18th  year,  at  his  earnest, 
request,  he  was  placed  with  Hudson,  the  prin-* 
cipal  portrait  painter  of  the  time,  and  while 
with  him  made  many  careful  copies  of  draw- 
ings by  Guercino,  a  practice  which  probably 
disqualified  him  in  after  life  from  drawing  cor- 
rectly from  the  living  model.  Returning  to 
Devonshire  at  about  the  age  of  20  in  conse- 


quence of  a  disagreement  with  his  master,  he 
established  himself  as  a  portrait  painter  in 
Plymouth,  and  through  the  assistance  of  Lord 
Hotmt  Edgecombe,  Captain  (afterward  Lord) 
Zeppel,  and  other  naval  officers,  commenced 
his  career  with  considerable  success.  In  1749 
he  accompanied  Keppel  in  his  ship,  the  Cen- 
turion, to  the  Mediterranean,  and  during  the 
next  Z\  years  was  engaged  in  the  study  of  his 
profession  in  various  dties  of  Italy.  In  the 
Vatican  he  caught  a  severe  cold  which  resulted 
in  permanent  deaftiess.  The  great  Venetian 
masters  had  more  influence  upon  him  than 
any  others.  He  returned  in  the  latter  part  of 
1752  to  England,  settled  in  London,  and  by  a 
full-length  portrait  of  Commodore  Keppel,  ex- 
ecuted not  long  after  his  arrival,  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  profession  in  England, 
and  in  public  estimation  almost  on  a  level  with 
Vandyke.  Thenceforth  until  the  close  of  his 
life  his  career  was  one  of  unvarying  prosperity. 
In  1761  he  established  himself  in  a  spacious 
house  in  Leicester  square,  and  soon  after  his 
practice  increased  so  rapidly  that  he  was 
obliged  to  employ  several  assistants  to  paint 
the  draperies  and  other  accessories  of  his  pic- 
tures. Dr.  Johnson  mentions  in  1762  that  his 
professional  income  was  6,000  guineas  a  year, 
and  it  must  subsequently  have  reached  a  much 
higher  sum,  as  his  price  for  heads  was  increased 
gradually  from  10  guineas  in  1752  to  50  in  1779, 
the  other  sizes  being  in  proportion.  Of  his 
portraits,  which,  as  Macaulay  has  observed, 
*^  have  preserved  to  us  the  thoughtful  foreheads 
of  so  many  writers  and  statesmen,  and  the  sweet 
smiles  of  so  many  noble  matrons,^*  the  number 
is  very  considerable,  and  the  technical  merits, 
especially  with  respect  to  color  and  chiaroscuro, 
are  of  the  first  order.  His  portraits  of  women 
and  children  are  among  the  most  admired  pro- 
ductions of  modem  art.  Among  the  portraits 
of  distinguished  persons  painted  by  him  may 
be  mentioned  those  of  Gren.  Elliot  (Lord  Heath- 
field),  Lord  Ligonier  on  horseback,  Sterne, 
Goldsmith,  Dr.  Johnson,  Burke,  BoswelljWynd- 
ham,  Earl  Camden,  Fox,  Erskine,  Geoi^e  IIL 
and  his  queen,  Horace  "Walpole,  Beattie,  John 
Hunter,  Garrick  between  Tragedy  and  Comedy 
(for  which  in  1762  he  received  800  guineas),  lira. 
Biddons  as  the  tragic  muse  (a  picture  which  he 
valued  at  1,000  guineas),  the  celebrated  Geor^- 
ana,  duchess  of  Devonshire,  th4  earl  and  count- 
ess of  Bute,  and  himself.  "  Nelly  O'Brien,"  in 
Lord  Hertford's  collection,  is  considered  one  of 
his  most  successftil  efforts  in  color.  His  most 
remarkable  productions  in  history  were  his 
"  Count  Ugolino  and  his  Sons,"  painted  in  1778, 
*  and  purchased  by  the  duke  of  Dorset  for  400 
guineas ;  the  designs  of  the  cardinal  and  Chris- 
tian virtues  and  the  nativity  for  the  window  of 
New  college  chapel,  Oxford ;  the  "  Infant  Her- 
cules Strangling  the  Serpents"  (1784),  now  in 
St.  Petersburg,  and  for  which  the  empress 
Catharine  paid  his  executors  1,500  guineas; 
the  "Cauldron  Scene  from  Macbeth,"  "Pnck," 
and  the  ''Death  of  Cardinal  Beaufort,"  for 
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vbidk  he  rec^ved  respectiTely  1,000, 100,  and 
500  gaiaeas;  the  **  Holy  Family,^'  in  the  Brit- 
uh  national  gallery ;  and  ^  Gymon  and  Iphi- 
ge^""  and  the  ^*  Death  of  Dido,"  hoth  in  the 
qaeen's  private  collection.  His  '^Strawberry 
Girl,"  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Samuel 
Bo^rs,  ^'  Samuel  Kneeling  in  Prayer,"  and  the 
portrait  piece  in  the  national  gallery  represent- 
ing 3  ladies  decorating  a  terminal  statue  of 
Hymen,  and  the  **Pack"  above  mentioned, 
illastrate  very  happily  his  taste  and  fwcy  in 
painting  women  and  children.  Many  of  these 
pictures  however  are  hastening  to  decay,  owing 
to  the  introduction  of  wax  and  other  incongru- 
ous mixtores,  and  the  use  of  asphaltnm  glazes. 
Burnet  says:  "So  anxious  was  he  to  combine 
the  Imninous  qoalities  of  the  Venetian  style 
with  the  rich  transparency  of  Correggio  and 
Bambrandt,  that  half  his  life  was  spent  in  try- 
ing  experimeuts  on  the  various  modes  of  pro- 
dndng  this  union,  and  which  has  occasion- 
ed the  decay  and  destruction  of  many  of  his 
works;-*  and  Northeote  tells  us  that  he  delib- 
erately scraped  away  and  destroyed  Venetian 
paintingB  of  value  in  order  to  discover  their 
teohnical  secrets.  Upon  the  foundation  of  the 
royal  academy  in  1769,  Reynolds  was  chosen 
its  president  and  knighted.  He  retained  this 
office  uaUi  the  close  of  his  life,  delivering  with- 
m  that  period  15  annual  discourses  on  art, 
which  have  been  translated  into  various  lan- 
gaages^  A  complete  edition  of  his  literary 
works  forms  vols.  IxviiL  and  Ixx.  of  Bohn^s 
"*  Standard  Library,^^  and  contains  his  lectures, 
some  contributions  to  the  *^  Idler,"  remarks 
upoB  the  works  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  paint- 
ers during  a  tour  through  the  Netherlands  in 
1781,  and  other  miscellaneous  pieces,  together 
with  a  life  of  the  painter  by  Beechey.  In 
private  life  Sir  Joshua  was  remarkablQ  for 
amiability  and  his  varied  and  instructive  con- 
venation.  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Burke,  Gar- 
ikk^  and  other  distinguished  literary  men  were 
his  intimate  associxites,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
foonders  of  the  "Literary  Olub,"  of  which 
they  were  prominent  members.  In  the  latter 
part  of  1791  he  was  threatened  with  loss  of 
sight  in  consequence  of  a  tumor  over  his  left 
eye,  and  at  once  resigned  the  practice  of  his 
art,  the  last  effort  of  his  pencil  being  a  portrait 
of  Fox.  He  died,  after  a  painful  illness,  of  a 
^jaaase  of  the  liver.  He  was  never  married, 
and  his  fortune,  estimated  at  £80,000,  was  be- 
queaUied  to  his  niece,  Miss  Palmer,  subsec^nent- 
ly  marchioness  of  Thomond.  There  is  a  life  of 
lum  by  Northcote,  valuable  as  a  record  of  his 
conversation  and  aphorisms,  and  one  recently 
pohlisbed  by  William  Cotton.  A  biography 
left  incomplete  by  0.  B.  Leslie  is  now  (1861) 
pr^)oring  for  publication  under  the  editorial 
sDMrvlsion  of  Tom  Taylor. 

BHADAMANTHUS,  in  Greek  mythology, 
one  of  the  tliree  infernal  judges,  the  others  be- 
ing Minos  and  ^acus.  Hhadamanthus  judged 
the  people  of  Asia  and  Africa,  iEacus  those  of 
£arope,  and  the  judgments  of  both  were  revised 


by  Minos.  Hhadamanthus  was  reputed  the  son 
of  Jupiter,  and  sometimes  of  Vulcan,  and  was 
said  to  have  been  born  at  Cnossus  in  Crete,  and 
to  be  the  brother  of  Minos  I.,  king  of  that 
island.  At  Thebes  he  married  Alcmena,  the 
widow  of  Amphitryon,  and  subsequently  made 
a  descent  upon  the  Cyclades,  which"  he  con- 
quered and  over  which  he  reigned. 

RHiETIA,  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire, 
which  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  was  bounded  N. 
by  Vindelicia,  E.  by  Noricum,  S.  by  Gallia  Ois- 
alpina,  and  W.  by  the  country  of  the  HelvetiL 
Later  Vindelicia  was  added  to  it,  and  the  prov- 
ince extended  as  far  N.  as  the  Danube.  At  a 
still  later  period  it  was  divided  again,  the  ori- 
ginal province  being  called  Rheetia  Prima  and 
Vindelicia  Rhsstia  Secunda.  RhsBtia  proper 
was  a  mountainous  country  traversed  by  Al- 
pine chains,  in  which  the  chief  rivers  of  the  N. 
of  Italy  took  their  rise.  The  valleys  formed 
by  the  rivers  Athesis  (now  the  Adige)  and 
(Enus  (Inn)  furnished  fine  lands  for  cultivation. 
But  the  inhabitants  engaged  chiefly  in  the  rais- 
ing of  flocks.  The  people  were  a  mountain 
race,  fond  of  freedom,  fighting,  and  plunder, 
and  were  subdued  by  the  Romans  under  Dru- 
sus  and  Tiberius  in  15  B.  C,  although  they 
fought  with  desperate  courage.  Two  roads 
were  made  through  the  province,  the  one  lead- 
ing from  Augusta  Vindeljcorum  (Augsburg)  to 
Comum  (Come),  and  the  other  from  the  same 
place  to  Verona.  Their  chief  city  was  Triden- 
tum  (Trent),  and  the  inhabitants  were  divided 
into  various  tribes.  During  the  latter  years 
of  the  empire  the  province  became  almost  de- 
populated, but  after  the  death  of  Theodoric  it 
was  settled  by  the  Boioarii.  Rheetia  proper 
corresponds  to  the  modern  Grisons,  the  Tyrol, 
and  some  of  the  northern  parts  of  Lombardy. 

RHAMAD AN.    See  Ramadak. 

RHAZES  (Abu  Bbkb  Mohammsd  Ibn  Za- 
XHABiTA  ab-Razi),  an  Arabic  physician,  bom  at 
Rai,  or  Raz  (the  ancient  Rhagaa),  near  Tehe- 
ran, died  probably  in  A.  D.  928.  He  acquired 
great  philological  and  philosophical  knowl- 
edge ;  but  he  chiefly  studied  music,  and  at  the 
age  of  80  was  known  only  for  his  skill  in 
playing  the  guitar  and  for  his  vocal  abilities. 
When  about  40  he  applied  himself  at  Bagdad 
to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  eventually  be- 
came director  of  the  hospital  of  that  city.  He 
became  blind  at  an  advanced  age,  and  refused 
to  have  an  operation  performed  upon  his  eyes, 
because  the  surgeon  about  to  undertake  it  could 
not  tell  him  how  many  membranes  the  eye  con- 
tained. When  it  was  represented  to  him  that 
the  operation  might  nevertheless  succeed,  he 
still  refused,  saying  that  he  had  seen  so  much 
of  the  world  he  was  weary  of  it.  His  works, 
more  than  200  in  number,  have  not  all  been 
published.  The  best  known  of  the  books  that 
pass  under  his  name  is  called  Al-Hati^  but  its 
authenticity  is  questioned.  His  treatise  on  the 
small  pox  and  measles  is  the  oldest  account  in 
existence  of  those  two  diseases.  It  has  been 
translated  several  tinies  into  Greek  and  Latin, 
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and  into  English  from  the  Ar&bio  text  br  Dr. 
Greenhill  (8yo.,  London,  1847).  His  Mjitdb 
AlrMansoori  is  a  complete  system  of  medicine 
in  10  books,  drawn  from  Arabic  and  Greek 
sonrces 

RHEA,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Tenn.,  bordered  S.  £. 
by  the  Tennessee  river,  drained  by  its  branches, 
and  intersected  by  a  range  of  the  Cxmiberland 
mount^s ;  area,  about  600  eq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
I860,  4,991,  of  whom  615  were  slaves.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  281,124  bnshels  of 
Indian  com,  41,777  of  oats,  18,624  of  sweet 

Eotatoes,  3,755  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  84,587  of 
utter.    Capital,  Washington. 

BHEA,  in  Greek  mythology.    See  Otbeue. 

RHEA  BILYIA.    See  RoiiiTrus. 

RHEGAS,  OoNSTA!NTiN06,  a  Greek  patriot, 
bom  in  Yelestini,  the  ancient  Phered  in  Thes- 
saly,  about  1758,  executed  in  1798.  He  lived 
for  many  years  at  Bucharest,  engaged  in  lin- 
guistic and  other  literary  studies.  Stimulated 
by  the  sufferings  of  his  people  and  his  own 
relatives,  he  formed  a  plan  of  freeing  Greece 
from  the  Ottoman  yoke.  By  patriotic  songs 
he  labored  to  inspire  the  Greeks  with  his  own 
feelings.  In  1796  Rhegas  left  the  service  of 
the  hospodar  of  WaUachia,  went  to  Vienna, 
and  there  occupied  himself  with  the  formation 
of  a  constitution  and  various  preparations  for 
the  war.  He  also  published  a  translation  of 
the  4th  volume  of  Barth61emy^s  Voyage  du 
jeune  Anacharsia^  and  also  a  large  atlas  of 
Greece  with  both  the  old  and  new  names  of 
places.  From  Vienna  he  went  in  1797  to 
Trieste,  in  order  to  meet*  Bonaparte  in  Venice, 
and  there  some  imprudent  words  and  actions 
brought  him  under  the  suspicion  of  the  Aus- 
trian police.  He  was  arrested  along  with  a 
few  associates,  brought  to  Vienna,  and  in  1798 
handed  over  with  his  companions  to  the  Turk- 
ish governor  of  Belgrade.  He  had  burned  his 
papers  and  was  inflexible  in  his  determination 
not  to  betray  any  one ;  but  though  the  Turk- 
ish minister  of  the  interior  had  promised  that 
his  life  should  be  saved  if  a  parent  of  150,- 
000  francs  were  made,  in  consequence  of  some 
delay  in  fulfilling  the  condition,  he  was  con- 
demned and  executed.  He  is  still  regarded  as 
the  forerunner  of  the  Greek  revolution.  His 
translation  of  the  MaruUlaise  and  his  other 
military  lyrics  had  also  a  great  influence  over 
the  feelings  of  the  Greeks. 

RHEGIUM  (now  Rbgoio),  an  ancient  Greek 
city  of  southern  Italy,  or  Magna  Greecia,  situ- 
ated on  the  coast  of  Bruttium  and  the  Fretum 
Siculum  or  straits  of  Messina,  about  8  m.  B.  E. 
from  Messina.  Its  origin  is  ascribed  to  a  col- 
ony of  Ohalcidians  from  Euboea,  along  with  a 
small  body  of  Messenians  driven  from  their 
country  on  the  outbreak  of  the  first  Messenian 
war  (743  B.  0.).  Another  and  larger  emigra- 
tion of  Messenians  thither  took  place  at  the  end 
of  the  second  Messenian  struggle.  It  was  gov- 
erned under  an  aristocratic  constitution  by  a 
body  of  1,000  patricians.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  5th  century  B.  G.  Anaxilaus  gained  pos- 


session of  the  supreme  power,  soon  after  conr 
quering  Zancle  in  Sicily,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Messana,  and  under  his  mild  adminis- 
tration Rhegium  became  very  prosperous.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  two  sons,  but  the  govern- 
ment for  9  years  was  in  the  hands  of  their 
guardian  Micythus,  and  in  461  they  were  driven 
out  by  a  revolution.  The  Rhegians  seem  to 
have  retained  their  liberty  for  some  time,  and 
in  427  supported  the  Athenians  against  Syra- 
cuse in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  but  on  the 
second  expedition  in  415  remained  neutral. 
Subsequently  they  were  engaged  in  a  war  with 
Pionysius  the  Elder  of  Syracuse  which  lasted 
several  years.  In  888  Dionysius  laid  siege  to 
the  city,  which  was  desperately  defended  by 
the  inhabitants  under  the  command  of  Phyton. 
After  11  months  of  resistance  it  was  compelled 
by  famine  to  surrender.  Phyton  and  his  family 
were  put  to  death,  the  inhabitants  were  sold  as 
slaves,  and  the  walls  of  the  city  were  razed  to 
the  ground.  It  was  partially  rebuilt  by  Diony- 
sius  the  Younger.  On  the  arrival  of  Pyrrhus 
in  Italy  in  280  it  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
Romans,  and  received  a  garrison  of  4,000  0am- 
panian  troops.  The  soldiers,  taking  advantage 
of  an  alleged  defection,  massacred  Uie  male  in- 
habitants, took  possession  of  their  property, 
and  made  slaves  of  their  wives  and  children. 
After  the  end  of  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  the 
Romans  reduced  the  city  in  270  after  a  Ions 
siege,  executed  all  the  Oampanians  who  had 
survived  the  defence,  and  Rhegium  came  again 
into  the  hands  of  its  former  inhabitants.  Dur- 
ing the  Punic  wars  it  remained  faithful  to  Rome. 
In  91  it  sufiered  severely  from  an  earthquake. 
After  the  fall  of  the  western  empire  it  was  sub- 
ject to  the  emperors  of  the  East.  It  was  taken 
by  Totila  m  A.  D.  549 ;  in  918  it  was  taken  by 
the  Saracens,  and  in  1060  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Robert  Guiscurd.  In  1283  it  was  taken  by 
Pedro  in.  of  Aragon,  and  during  the  16th  cen- 
tury was  three  times  sacked  by  the  Turks,  once 
under  Khair-ed-Deen  Barbarossa  in  1543,  again 
in  1558,  and  a  third  time  in  1593.  The  great 
earthquake  of  1783  entirely  destroyed  the  city, 
which  has  since  been  rebuilt  on  a  new  and 
regular  plan. 

JBHEIMS,  or  RsDfs  (anc.  Ihirocortarum^  and 
later  Cimtas  Itemarum\  a  fortified  town  of 
France,  department  of  Marne,  situated  on  the 
river  Vesle,  a  tributary  of  the  Aisne,  97  m.  E. 
N.  E.  from  Paris ;  pop.  in  1856,  47,601.  The 
cathedral  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
Gothic  architecture  in  France ;  it  was  begun 
in  1212  and  finished  in  1241,  is  479  feet  long, 
99  feet  broad,  and  144  feet  high,  and  has  a 
front  ornamented  with  more  than  600  statues 
and  flanked  by  two  square  towers  262^  feet 
high.  Its  most  remarkable  monument  is  the 
tomb  of  Jovinus,  a  citizen  of  Rheims  who  be- 
came Roman  consul  A;  B.  866.  Woollen  cloth, 
flannel,  hosiery,  cotton  goods,  drc,  are  manu- 
factured. The  trade  is  extensive  in  the  wine  of 
Ohampagne.  Rheims  was  a  place  of  impor- 
tance before  the  time  of  the  Romans.    Under 
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the  Bomans  it  was  made  the  capital  of  Bdgioa 
JSeoonda,  and  was  diBtingnislkea  as  a  seat  of 
karning.  Ohristiaiiit  j  is  said  to  liare  been  in- 
troduce in  the  4th  oentnrj,  and  when  tiie 
barbarians  invaded  Gaul  Olovis  and  his  Franks 
were  baptized  at  Bheims.  Thongh  in  1859  it 
saccessfhlly  resisted  the  arms  of  Edward  m., 
it  saffered  mnoh  in  the  wars  with  the  English, 
and  was  frequently  in  their  possession,  tiu 
they  were  finally  expelled  by  the  maid  of  Or- 
leans in  1429.  Nearly  all  the  kings  of  France 
from  the  time  of  Philip  Angostns  were  crown- 
ed here.  

BHENIBH  CONFEDEB AHON,  or  Ck>i!ini>- 
XRHTioN  OF  THX  Bhins,  a  oonfedoracY  formed 
in  1806  by  16  German  princes,  viz. :  the  kings 
(formerly  electors)  of  Bavaria  and  Wtlrtem- 
berg;  the  elector  arch  chancellor  of  the  em- 

Sire ;  the  grand  dnke  (formerly  elector)  of  Ba- 
en ;  the  grand  duke  of  Oleves  and  Berg;  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse-Darmstadt ;  the  princes  of 
Nassau-Usingen  and  Nassan-Weilborg,  of  Ho- 
henzollem-Hechingen  and  Hohenzollem-Sig- 
maringen,  of  8alm-Salm  and  Salm-Eyrbnrg ; 
the  duke  of  Ahremberg;  the  princes  of  Isen- 
bnrg-Birstein  and  of  Dechtenstein ;  and  the 
oonnt  Yon  der  Leyen.  They  communicated 
to  the  federal  ^et  their  withdrawal  from  the 
empire,  Aog.  1, 1806,  assigning  as  the  reason 
for  the  separation  the  deficiencies  of  the  con- 
stitntion  of  the  German  empire.  At  the  same 
time  Napoleon,  under  whose  auspices  this 
movement  had  been  made  by  the  aforesaid 
princes,  announced  through  his  ambassador  to 
the  diet  that  he  would  no  longer  acknowledge 
a  German  empire.  The  emperor  Francis  U. 
consequently,  on  Aug.  6,  abdicated  as  emperor 
of  Germany,  and  took  the  title  of  emperor  of 
Austria.  Napoleon  constituted  himself  "  pro- 
tector of  the  Bhenish  confederation,"  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were  all  either  substantially  his 
vassab  or  allies,  and  bound  themselves  to  take 
up  arms  agunst  the  enemies  of  fVance.  Within 
a  year  or  two  the  confederacy  was  Joined  by 
the  elector  of  Wdrzbnrg,  the  king  (formerly 
elector)  of  Saxony,  the  6  Saxon  dukes,  the  9 
princes  of  Schwarzburg,  the  8  dukes  of  Anhalt, 
the  new  king  of  Westphalia,  and  many  smaller 
potentates ;  so  that  by  the  end  of  1808  the  con- 
federacy extended  over  136,000  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  nearly  16,000,000.  The 
reverses  of  Napoleon  in  1818  put  an  end  to 
its  existence,  and  its  members  were  soon  after 
merged  in  the  present  Gkrmanic  confederation. 
BHENISH  PBU8SIA,  a  W.  province  of  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the 
Bhine,  bounded  N.  by  Holland  and  Westphalia, 
N.  E.  and  £.  by  Westphalia,  Nassau,  and  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  S.  by  Bavaria,  Hesse-Hombnrg,  and 
France,  and  W.  by  Luxemburg,  Belgium,  and 
Holland;  area,  10,851  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1868, 
8,096,629,  of  whom  about  4  were  Boman  Cath- 
olics, 83,000  Jews,  and  the  remainder  Prot- 
estants. It  is  divided  into  the  5  adrainistra- 
tire  districts  of  Oologne,  DQsseldorf,  Coblentz, 
Treves,  and  Aix  la  Ohapelle.    The  N.  part  of 


the  province  is  level,  the  E.  and  S.  parts  moun- 
tainous. The  highest  peak  of  the  HundsrUck, 
which  forms  the  W.  side  of  the  vaUey  of  the 
Bhine,  is  2,015  feet  above  the  sea.  Some  parts 
of  the  dudn  called  the  Siebengebirge  are  from 
1,200  to  1,400  feet  high.  The  province  is  rich 
in  minerals,  and  is  fertile  and  well  cultivs^. 
The  manufactures  are  extensive,  and  comprise 
ahnoet  every  species  of  industry.  The  chief 
cities  are  Oologne,  Aix  la  Ohapelle,  Ooblentz, 
Dtlsseldorf,  Treves,  Grefeld,  Elberfeld,  Jtdich, 
WeseL  Berg,  and  Oleves. 

BHENISH  WINES,  the  wines  produced  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Bhine,  especially  in  the 
Bheingau,  a  small  district  of  the  duchy  of  Nas- 
sau on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  In  the 
Bheingau  are  produced  the  iSunons  Johannis- 
berger,  and  the  almost  equally  celebrated  As- 
mannsh&user,  Bndesheimer,  Bottidnder,  Hin- 
terhauser,  Geissenheimer,  and  Marcobmnner. 
Other  good  Bhemsh  wines  are  the  Nieren- 
eteiner,  Liebfrauenmilch,  Laubenheimer,  and 
Bacharacher,  which  are  grown  on  the  left 
bank,  while  on  the  right  bank  is  produced  the 
aromatic  Hochheimer.  Bhemsh  wines  improve 
more  than  any  other  with  age,  and  there  are 
wine  cellars  in  Germany  which  have  Bhenish 
wine  nearly  200  years  old.  The  vintages  of 
1748, 1760,  1762, 1766,  1776, 1779,  1780,  1781, 
1788, 1811,  and  1822  are  celebrated,  and  partic- 
ularly the  last  three.  The  vines  on  the  Bhine 
were  planted  by  the  Bomans  in  the  8d  century, 
and  according  to  tradition  the  first  vine  in  the 
Bheingau  was  planted  by  Oharlemagne. 

BHETIOIJS  (Gbobo  Joachim),  a  German 
mathematician  and  astronomer,  bom  at  Feld- 
kirch  in  the  Tyrol  in  1514,  died  in  1676.  At 
the  age  of  28  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
elementary  mathematics  in  the  university  of 
Wittenberg,  and  taught  there  for  two  years,  but 
relinquished  the  position  to  become  the  dis- 
ciple and  assistant  of  Oopemicus.  The  ill  will 
of  the  leading  advocates  of  the  Ptolemaic  sys- 
tem was  excited  against  him  by  his  letter  en- 
titled NarraUo  de  Librii  Bewlutianum  Cop&r^ 
fdd  (1540),  in  which  he  endeavored  to  show 
that  the  rotation  of  the  earth  about  the  sun  is 
not  a  merely  probable  hypothesis,  as  Oopemi- 
cus announced  it,  but  an  incontestable  trath, 

BHETOBIO.    See  Osatobt. 

BHETT,  BoBBST  Babnwell,  an  American 
politician,  bora  in  Beaufort,  S.  0.,  Dec.  24, 
1800.  He  is  the  son  of  James  and  Marianna 
Smith,  and  adopted  the  name  of  Bhett,  which 
was  that  of  a  colonial  ancestor,  in  1887.  He 
was  educated  for  the  bar,  and  in  1826  entered 
public  life  as  a  member  of  the  state  legislature. 
In  1888  he  was  elected  attorney-general  of 
South  Oarolina,  and  during  the  nullification 
movement  acted  with  the  ultra  wing  of  the  state 
rights  party.  In  1886  he  was  returned  to  con- 
gress from  the  Beaufort  district,  and  served  as 
a  member  of  the  house  of  representatives  until 
1849 ;  and  in  Dec.  1850,  he  was  elected  a  U.  S. 
senator.  In  his  legislative  capacity  he  advo- 
cated the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Oaihoun,  and  was 
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the  first  wlio  proposed  on  the  floor  of  congress 
a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  During  the  agita- 
tion of  the  question  of  secession  in  South  Caro- 
lina in  1851-2  he  advocated  the  immediate, 
and,  if  necessary,  the  separate  withdrawal  oi 
the  state  from  the  Union ;  and  upon  the  defeat 
of  his  partj-  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  U.  S. 
senate.  Upon  the  death  of  his  wife  in  the 
latter  part  of  1852  he  retired  to  his  plantation, 
and  took  no  part  in  puhlic  matters  until  the 
election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  presidency.  He 
was  a  leading  member  of  the  state  convention 
which,  on  Dec.  20,  1860,  passed  an  ordinance 
of  secession,  and  the  address  which  declared 
the  reasons  for  this  measure  was  prepared  by 
him.  Subsequently  ho  was  a  delegate  from 
Charleston  to  the  convention  of  seceding  states 
at  Montgomery,  and  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee by  which  the  constitution  of  the  **'  Con* 
federate  States  of  America"  was  reported. 
Ho  is  now  (July,  1861)  a  delegate  from  South 
Carolina  to  the  congress  of  the  "  Confederate 
States."  His  political  views  have  of  late  years 
frequently  been  given  to  the  public  through 
the  columns  of  the  *^  Charleston  Mercury,"  a 
newspaper  owned  by  himself  and  conducted 
by  his  son,  Robert  Barnwell  Rhett,  jr. 

RHEUMATISM  (Gr,  ptvfui,  a  flow,  dis- 
charge).  Acute  rheumatism  is  an  inflammation 
of  the  joints,  characterized  by  general  fevers,  by 
pain,  heat,  redness,  and  swelling  of  the  joints 
affected,  and  by  a  tendency  to  leave  one  Joint 
suddenly  and  fasten  upon  another.  The  mec- 
tion  sometimes  commences  by  chiUs  and  fever, 
and  general  uneasiness;  and  these  symptoms 
(rheumatic  fever)  may  last  for  24  hours  or  more 
before  the  local  manifestations  show  themselves. 
More  frequently  the  local  symptoms  make  their 
appearance  at  the  same  time  with  the  fever,  and 
occasionally  they  are  present  some  little  time 
before  it  supervenes.  The  pain  in  the  joint  or 
Joints  affected,  commonly  but  little  felt  while 
the  patient  is  perfectly  quiet,  becomes  intense 
on  the  slightest  motion,  so  that  he  is  rendered 
completely  helpless.  The  superficial  joints  be- 
come swollen  and  tense,  they  are  hotter  than 
natural,  and  the  skin  covering  them  is  generally 
more  or  less  reddened.  The  swellmg  is  some- 
times mainly  caused  by  effusion  within  the  cap- 
sular ligament  of  the  joint  itself,  at  others  by  the 
inflammation  and  thickening  of  the  fibrous  tis- 
sues external  to  the  joint.  The  pulse  is  gener- 
ally full,  strong,  and  moderately  frequent,  rarely 
rising  over  100  beats  in  a  minute ;  the  skin  is 
warm,  and  copious  sour  perspirations  are  com- 
monly present;  sweating  was  present  in  rather 
more  tiian  ^  of  the  cases  noted  by  M.  Louis. 
The  tongae  is  thickly  coated,  the  bowels  some- 
what constipated,  and  the  appetite  completely 
lost.  The  inflammation  at  first  affects  one  or 
two  joints,  rarely  three ;  after  a  variable  time 
it  commonly  leaves  the  joints  first  affected  as 
suddenly  as  it  attacked  them,  and  fastens  on 
some  other  articulation;  often  however  new 
Joints  are  attacked  without  the  disease  leaving 
its  original  seat.    As  a  rule  the  larger  joints 


are  the  ones  most  liable  to  be  attacked,  the 
knees,  elbows,  ankles,  wrists,  and  hips;  more 
rarely  the  smaller  joints  of  the  toes  and  fingers 
become  affected.  Beside  the  articulations,  acute 
rheumatism  frequently  attacks  the  heart,  not 
by  metastasis,  or  transference  of  the  inflamma- 
tion from  one  part  to  the  other,  but  seizing  on 
the  fibrous  textures  of  the  heart  as  on  one 
of  the  series  of  textures  liable  to  the  disease. 
Sometimes  the  pericardium  is  attacked  (peri- 
carditb),  sometimes  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  hearths  cavities  (endocarditis).  (See  Heabt, 
DisBASBS  OF.)  The  younger  the  patient,  the 
more  liable  is  the  heart  to  be  affected ;  so  tihat 
when  rheumatism  occurs  previous  to  adult  age. 
the  heart  is  attacked  in  a  large  majority  of 
cases.  The  rheumatic  constitution  is  frequent- 
ly hereditary,  and  rheumatism  is  peculiarly  a 
complaint  of  cold,  damp  seasons  and  climates ; 
but  beyond  this  we  know  but  little  of  the  causes 
which  induce  it.  The  duration  of  the  disease 
varies  in  different  cases,  sometimes  disappear- 
ing in  10  or  12  days,  sometimes  lasting  for 
months,  while  in  other  cases  again  it  may 
lapse  into  a  subacute  or  chronic  state  and  con- 
tinue indefinitely.  Rheumatism  is,  when  un- 
complicated, rarely  attended  with  immediate 
danger  to  life ;  but  by  damaging  the  heart  it 
often  lays  the  foundation  for  incurable  disease. 
Occasionally  fatal  cases  are  met  with.  The 
writer  has  known  one  case  in  which  death 
was  preceded  by  violent  delirium,  apparently 
the  result  of  acute  meningitiB ;  no  post-mortem 
examination  was  permitted,  but  in  a  similar 
case  seen  by  Yalleix,  the  autopsy  threw  no 
light  on  the  cause  of  death. — ^Acute  rheuma- 
tism has  been  treated  in  a  great  variety  of  ways. 
Bleeding,    mercurials,  mercurials   with   pur^ 

Satives,  opium,  sulphate  of  quinine  in  large 
OSes  varying  from  20  to  90  grs.  per  diem,  ni- 
trate of  potassa  in  doses  of  i  oz.  to  H  oz.  dis- 
solved in  a  large  quantity  of  bland  fiuid  and 
drunk  in  the  24  hours,  have  been  at  variotis 
times  resorted  to.  Of  these  methods,  those 
by  large  doses  of  sulphate  of  quinine  and  by 
nitrate  of  potassa  have  both  an  undoubted  in- 
fiuence  in  controlling  and  cutting  short  the 
disease,  and  the  treatment  by  quinine  appears 
to  be  most  successfal  in  the  acutest  and  most 
violent  attacks ;  they  are  both  however  sub- 
ject to  inconveniences  and  dangers  which  more 
than  counterbalance  their  advantages.  The 
treatment  which  is  now  most  generdly  relied 
on  is  the  alkaline.  Tartrate  of  potash  and  soda 
(Rochelle  salt)  or  acetate  of  potash  is  given  in 
full  doses  short  of  producing  purgation,  until 
the  urine  is  rendered  alkaline.  Occasionally 
a  purgative  may  be  required,  or  an  opiate  may 
be  given  at  night  to  procure  sleep.  The  treat- 
ment by  lemon  juice,  advocated  by  Dr.  Garrod, 
is  in  truth  an  alkaline  treatment,  the  acid  ci- 
trate of  potash  contained  in  the  lemon  juice 
being  eliminated  by  the  kidneys  as  a  carbonate. 
— Chronic  rheumatism  presents  itself  under 
two  forms.  In  one  the  joints  are  swollen  and 
painftd,  the  pain  being  aggravated  by  motion ; 
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there  is  however  no  general  fever,  and  the  ap« 
petite  may  be  good  and  the  digestion  sound. 
The  affection  is  exceedingly  obstinate,  attack- 
ing new  joints  without  leaving  the  ones  first 
alfoeted ;  it  frequently  attacks  the  smaller  joints, 
Tendering  them  permanently  swollen  and  de- 
formed, while  the  immobility  to  which  the 
joints  are  sometimes  reduced  may  cause  atro- 
phy of  the  musdes  connected  with  them. 
The  treatment  is  unsatisfactory;  sometimes 
alkalies  or  diuretics  are  of  service,  sometimes 
iodide  of  potassium  seems  of  use ;  while  the 
native  sulphur  waters,  such  as  those  of  Sharon, 
St.  Catharine's,  the  Virginia  sulphur  springs, 
&C.,  used  both  externally  and  internally,  are 
firequently  of  great  service.  In  the  second  va- 
riety of  chronic  rheumatism,  sometimes  termed 
pasnve  rheumatism,  the  joints  are  neither  red 
nor  swollen,  but  simply  stiff  and  painful,  the 
pain  being  increased  by  motion.  It  does  not 
prevent  labor  or  exercise,  only  rendering  them 
painful.  It  is  aggravated  by  cold  and  damp 
and  relieved  by  heat.  Warm  salt  water  baths, 
and  the  use  of  flannel  and  stimulating  liniments, 
afford  some  relief.  Where  it  is  possible  re- 
moval to  a  warm  climate  is  advisable.  In  the 
treatment  of  rheumatism  the  homoaopathists 
depend  mainly  upon  aconite,  bryonia,  Pulsatilla, 
rhus  toxicodendron,  and  other  comparatively 
new  remedies;  and  t^e  hydropathists  daim 
great  success  from  the  cold  water  treatment. 

BHIN,  Bas.    See  Bas-Bhut. 

BHIN,  Haut.    See  Haut-Bhut. 

BHEKE  (Ger.  Bhein;  Dutch,  Byn;  Er. 
Bkin  ;  ano.  Bhenus),  one  of  the  principal  rivers 
of  Europe,  having  its  sources  in  the  Swiss  can- 
ton of  Orisons,  near  lat.  46**  83'  N.,  long.  8** 
6^  £.,  and  flowing  into  the  North  sea  by  an 
extoisive  delta  of  6  mouths  in  Holland,  after  a 
circuituous  course  of  nearly  800  m.  The  Bhine 
is  usually  divided  into  3  parts,  the  upper,  mid- 
dle, and  lower,  the  first  of  which  lies  within 
and  along  part  of  the  boundary  line  of  Switz- 
erland, the  second  between  Basel  and  Cologne, 
and  the  third  between  Oologne  and  the  sea. 
The  river  originates  in  the  Lepontine  Alps  in 
8  branches,  the  most  western  of  which  is  con- 
sidered the  principal  source.  It  rises  in  two 
small  lakes,  situated  on  the  E.  side  of  a  moun- 
tain of  the  St.  Gothard  group  about  7,600 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  runs  as  a  torrent  for 
about  12  m.  during  which  it  descends  nearly 
4,000  feet,  and  is  joined  at  Dissentis  by  the 
second  branch.  It  then  flows  in  a  general  E. 
by  N.  direction  for  about  86  m.  to  Bei(^enau, 
where  it  is  met  by  the  third  branch  and 
becomes  a  considerable  stream,  nearly  250 
feet  wide,  navigable  for  river  boats.  Having 
continued  the  same  course  to  Ghur,  it  thence 
flows  through  a  valley  about  50  miles  long 
aod  from  one  to  two  miles  wide  in  a  north- 
^ly  direction  to  the  lake  of  Constance,  and 
for  part  of  the  distance  forms  the  boundary  line 
separating  the  principality  of  Liechtenstein  and 
Austria  from  Switzerland.  The  surface  is 
here  1,344  feet  above  the  sea.    After  issuing 


from  the  lake  at  Constance  it  flows  for  a  few 
miles  in  a  westerly  direction,  till  it  enters 
the  Untersee,  which  is  aboat  80  feet  lower 
than  the  lake  of  Constance.    It  continues  its 
course  in  the  same  direction  to  the  falls  of 
Schaffhausen,  a  little  way  below  the  town  of 
that  name,  where  the  surface  of  the  river  is 
1,260  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  falls  are  70 
feet  in  height.    Below  these  falls  the  general 
course  is  still  westerly,  but  very  tortuous ;  and 
the  river  flows  between  mountains  for  about 
50  m.  to  Laufenburg,  where  the  navigation  is 
again  interrupted  by  a  cataract.    The  bed  is 
here  narrowed  to  about  50  feet,  and  boats 
ascend  and  descend  by  means  of  ropes  after 
being  unloaded.    About  10  m.  below  Laufen- 
burg there  is  a  rapid  of  considerable  length, 
which  is  exceedingly  dangerous,  though  it  does 
not  stop  navigation.    This  is  the  last  impedi- 
ment to  the  navigation  of  the  upper  Bhine. 
Below  this  rapid  the  level  of  the  river  is  850 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  it  is  only  50  feet  less  at 
Basel.    Above  this  point  the  Bhine  receives 
numerous  tributaries,  the  most  important  being 
the  Aar,  which  brings  the  drainage  of  the 
greater  part  of  Switzerland.     Between  the 
lake  of  Constance  and  Basel  the  Bhine  forms 
the  boundary  line  between  Baden  and  Switz- 
erland.— Where  the  middle  Bhine  begins  at 
Basel,  the  river  has  left  the  mountainous  re- 
gion, and  changed  its  course  to  a  northerly 
direction.    It  flows  for  nearly  200  m.,  to  Mentz, 
through  a  valley  from  40  to  50  m.  wide,  ex- 
tending between  the  Black  forest  and  other 
mountains  connected  with  that  range  on  the 
E.,  and  the  Vosges  and  the  Haardt  mountains 
on  the  W.,  forming  the  boundary  line  between 
Baden  and  France,  and  Baden  and  Bhenish 
Bavaria,  and  passing  through  Hesse-Darmstadt. 
Between  Basel  and  Strasbourg,  a  distance  of 
about  80  m.,  the  fall  of  the  river  is  4|  feet  per 
nule,  and  the  current  consequently  very  rapid. 
The  bed  is  wide  and  obstructed  by  numerous 
movable  sand  banks  and  small  islands,  which 
render  the  navigation  of  this  part  intricate  and 
dangerous.    For  the  next  50  m.,  to  Germers- 
heim,  the  islands  increase  in  size  and  are  less 
liable  to  shift  their  position.    Below  Germers- 
heim  islands  are  rare,  and  the  river  flows  slug- 
gishly in  large  bends  to  Mentz,  where  its  sur- 
mce  is  only  274  feet  above  the  sea.    Between 
Strasbourg   and   Mentz   it   is   navigable  for 
boats  of  about  100  tons  burden,  which  de- 
scend with  the  current,  but  in  going  up  are 
tracked,  chiefly  by  horses.    Between  Mentz 
and  Cologne  the  course  of  the  river  is  first  W., 
then  K.  K  "W.,  and  afterward  mostly  N.  W. 
It  first  forms  the  boundary  between  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  and  Hassan,  and  then  between  !N'as- 
sau  and  the  Prussian  Bhenish  province,  the  lat- 
ter of  which  it  enters  near  Coblentz.    This  part 
of  the  river  runs  between  two  mountain  re- 
gions, where  in  piany  places  the  hUls  come  so 
close  to  the  banks  of  the  river  that  there  is 
scarcely  room  for  a  road.    The  produce  of  the 
extensive  vineyards  in  this  neighborhood  is 
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known  as  Rhenish  wines.  There  is  a  ledge  of 
rooks  at  Bingen  which  prevents  steamers  and 
barges  passiog  dnring  foggy  weadier  or  at 
night.  The  sQr&oe  of  the  water  at  Cologne  is 
110  feet  above  the  sea.  Daring  its  middle  conrse 
the  Rhine  receives  many  tributaries;  but  with 
the  exception  of  the  Moselle,  those  from  the 
W.  are  fdl  short  and  not  navigable.  On  the 
right  or  £.  side  the  tributaries  are  much  larger 
and  more  numerous,  the  most  important  beug 
the  Neckar,  Main,  Lahn,  and  Bieg. — ^The  lower 
Rhine  extends  for  about  800  m.  from  Cologne 
to  its  mouths,  and  flows  through  a  low  level 
country,  with  the  hills  of  Sauerland  near  its 
£.  bank  between  Cologne  and  Dtlsseldor£ 
From  Cologne  to  Wesel  its  course  is  mostly 
N.  N.  W.,  though  very  tortuous.  From  Wesel 
to  the  frontiers  of  Holland  it  flows  in  a  N.  W. 
direction.  Below  Cologne  the  Rhine  is  navi- 
gable for  sea-going  vessels,  and  the  &11  from 
&ence  to  its  mouth  is  only  about  4  inches  per 
mile,  and  the  current  consequently  extreme- 
ly sluggish.  Shortly  after  entering  Holland, 
near  the  village  of  Pannerden  about  200  m. 
from  its  mouth,  the  Bhine  divides  into  two 
arms,  the  southern  of  which  takes  the  name 
of  Waal,  and  the  northern  preserves  the  name 
of  Bhine.  The  Waal  is  here  210  yards  broad, 
while  the  Bhine  is  only  114  yards,  and  about 
}  of  the  volume  of  water  runs  into  the  former. 
After  the  separation  the  Bhine  flows  N.  N.  W., 
and  near  Arnhem,  12  m.  lower  down,  it  again 
divides  into  the  Yssel,  which  runs  N.  to  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  and  the  Bhine,  which  flows  W. 
At  Wyck,  about  80  m.  lower  down,  the  Bhine 
divides  for  the  third  time,  into  the  Leek  and 
Kromme  Byn  (Crooked  Bhine),  the  former  of 
which  is  the  larger  river.  The  Kromme  Byn 
runs  N.  W.  to  Utrecht,  where  it  divides  for  the 
last  time  into  the  Yecht,  which  flows  to  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  and  the  Oude  Byn  (Old  Bhine), 
which  continues  westward  past  Leyden.  The 
mouth  of  the  Oude  Byn  was  formerly  obstruct- 
ed by  dunes  or  sand  hills,  and  the  river  did  not 
reach  the  sea;  but  in  1607  a  canal  was  cut 
through  them,  and  it  now  communicates  with 
the  North  sea  at  Eatwyk,  a  few  miles  N.  W. 
from  Leyden.  Before  it  begins  to  form  the 
delta  the  lower  Bhine  is  augmented  by  the 
Erft,  Buhr,  and  lippe,  all  of  which  are  naviga* 
ble.  The  Tssel  was  originally  a  canal  cut  by 
Drusus  to  unite  the  Bhine  with  the  river  now 
called  Oude  Yssel  (Old  Yssel).  The  Leek,  or 
middle  branch  of  the  Bhine,  was  also  originally 
a  canal  made  by  the  Boman  general  Corbulo ; 
but  in  A.  D.  889  its  bed  was  so  much  enlarged 
by  a  flood  that  it  became  the  main  stream. 
The  delta  of  the  Bhine  is  bounded  N.  by  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  E.  by  the  Yssel,  8.  by  the  Waal  and 
Meuse,  and  W.  by  the  North  sea ;  it  compre- 
hends the  three  Dutch  provinces  of  North  and 
South  Holland  and  Utrecht,  and  about  f  of 
Qelderland,  all  of  which  country  would  be  sub- 
ject to  inundations  were  it  not  protected  by 
embankments.  These  embankments  begin  in 
the  Prussian  district  of  Dosseldorf,  extend 


along  the  banks  of  the  diflferent  aims  of  the 
Bhine  to  the  sea,  and  are  generally  from  25  to 
80  feet  above  the  lowest  level  of  the  river. — 
The  basin  of  the  Bhine  is  estimated  at  80,000 
sq.  m.,  of  which  18,000  belong  to  the  upper, 
40,000  to  the  middle,  and  27,000  to  the  lower 
Bhine.  The  river  is  generally  covered  with 
ice  for  from  6  weeks  to  2  months  in  winter; 
and  when  snow  accumulates  and  a  thaw  sud- 
denly sets  in,  the  lowlands  are  liable  to  inun- 
dations that  are  sometimes  attended  with  great 
loss  of  both  life  and  property.  The  different 
arms  of  the  Bhine  are  united  by  numerous 
canals,  and  the  river  itself  is  connected  by 
canals  with  the  Sa6ne  and  Bh6ne,  the  Scheldt^ 
Meuse,  and  Danube ;  and  an  extensive  trade  is 
carried' on  upon  all  these  as  well  as  the  chief 
navigable  tributaries,  the  Moselle,  Main,  Buhr, 
and  Neckar.  The  annual  traffic  of  the  whole 
amounts  to  6,250,000  tons,  of  which  8,500,000 
belong  to  the  Bhine  exclusively.  Switzerland, 
Baden,  France,  Bavaria,  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
Prussia,  and  Holland  all  lay  toll  duties  on  ves- 
sels and  goods  passing  their  boundaries ;  but 
of  late  years  these  duties  have  been  greatly  re- 
duced. The  Bhine  is  renowned  for  the  pic- 
turesque beauty  of  the  scenery  in  the  upper 
and  middle  part  of  its  course,  and  is  annually 
visited  by  a  great  multitude  of  tourists.  It  is 
navigated  by  steam  vessels  belonging  to  various 
companies  which  ply  between  the  principal 
towns  on  its  banks.  It  is  crossed  at  several 
points  by  pontoon  bridges,  and  many  of  the 
principal  places  on  either  side  are  connected  by 
railroads.  There  is  great  discrepancy  among 
ancient  writers  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
mouths  by  which  the  waters  of  the  Bhine 
formerly  flowed  into  the  sea.  Some  speak  only 
of  two ;  others  say  there  were  three ;  and  Cab- 
sar  states  that  there  were  several  branches. 

BHINOCEBOS  (Gr.  qiv,  nose,  and  jtcpar, 
horn),  a  pachyderm  mammal,  surpassed  in  size 
among  present  terrestrial  animals  only  by  the 
elephant,  and  perhaps  by  the  hippopotamus. 
The  head  is  long  and  triangular,  and  from  the 
upper  surface  of  the  end  of  tiie  nose  there 
springs  a  single  or  double  horn,  composed  of  a 
solid  mass  of  agglutinated  hurs  or  homy  fibres ; 
this  13  supported  on  the  nasal  bones,  though 
not  connected  with  them,  belonging  entirely 
to  the  sldn  and  removed  with  it ;  it  is  often 
more  than  8  feet  long,  and  gently  curved  back- 
ward, and  so  sharp  as  to  make  it  a  very  formi- 
dable weapon ;  when  there  are  two  horns,  the 
hinder  is  much  the  shorter.  There  are  no 
canine  teeth,  and  the  incisors  sometimes  fall 
out  when  the  animal  is  full-grown ;  the  molars 
are  ^i^,  with  lunate  ridges ;  the  nose  is  blunt 
and  rounded,  and  the  upper  lip  elongated  and 
very  movable ;  the  eyes  are  small,  and  the  ears 
moderate,  tipped  witii  rigid  hairs ;  the  body  is 
very  bulky,  the  legs  short  and  strong,  and  the 
feet  d-toed  with  as  many  broad  hoofs ;  the  tail 
is  short,  round  at  the  base,  compressed  laterally 
toward  the  end,  and  hahj  at  the  tip ;  on  the 
hind  feet  are  sebaceous  glands  opening  on  the 
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posterior  Burfkoe,  in  a  aaocolflted  inyenion  of 
the  skin,  as  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  feet 
of  sheep ;  the  mammie  are  two,  and  inguinal. 
The  skin  is  naked,  Y&ry  rough  and  hard,  divided 
into  large  folds  which  give  to  the  animal  a 
shielded  appearance ;  it  is  impervious  to  the 
elaws  of  the  lion  and  tiger,  will  turn  the  edge 
of  a  sword,  and  is  impenetrahle  to  ordinary 
musket  bnllets.  The  stomach  is  large  and 
simple,  the  intestinal  canal  8  times  as  long  as 
(he  bodj,  the  villi  of  the  small  intestine  greatly 
developed,  the  large  intestine  very  wide,  and 
the  eaenm  saocuhi^ed.  The  ribs  are  19  pairs, 
the  iliac  bones  very  wide,  and  the  femur  with 
a  prominent  ridge  on  the  outer  border  termi- 
nating in  a  hook-like  process  and  with  the 
great  trochanter  ezoeedingly  prolonged ;  the 
incisor  teeth  seem  to  be  developed  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  the  horns ;  the  brain  is  large,  but  the 
relative  size  of  the  cerebrum,  especially  the 
upper  and  anterior  portion,  is  less  than  in  the 
ek^hant.  The  rhinoceros  Ib  found  in  the  warm 
regions  of  Asia  and  Africa,  living  with  the  ele- 
pl^t  in'forests,  and  feeding  on  herbage  and 
leafy  twigs  and  shrubs.  It  is  a  peaceable  ani- 
mal nnlees  when  irritated;  it  then  charges 
upon  its  enemy  with  the  head  down  and  tiie 
horn  forward ;  though  not  very  active,  its  great 
weight  and  strength  make  it  a  formidable  as- 
sailant, and  a  match  even  for  the  elephant. 
The  senses  of  smell  and  hearing  are  so  acute, 
that  the  hunter  must  approach  against  the 
wind  and  in  perfect  silence,  else  the  shy  animal 
will  be  alarmed  and  retreat ;  it  is  hunted  for 
sport  by  Europeans,  and  the  natives  eat  the 
fleaih,  and  sell  the  skin  to  traders  for  the  man- 
uikctare  of  canes,  whips,  and  defensive  armor, 
and  the  horns  for  boxes  and  cups.  In  its  na- 
tive forests  the  rhinoceros  has  a  tortoise-like 
appearance,  with  its  stolid  expression,  slow 
movements,  thick  armor,  short  legs  and  tail, 
and  curved  upper  lip.-'-Several  species  have 
been  described,  of  which  the  best  known  is  the 
siogle-homed  or  Indian  rhinoceros  (R,  uni- 
eemu,  Linn. ;  B.  Indieui,  Onv.).  This  animal 
measures  about  12  feet  in  length,  with  a  cir- 
cumference of  the  same,  and  a  height  of  6  feet ; 
the  skin  is  very  thick,  arranged  in  broad  folds 
in  many  parts,  rough  and  tuberculated,  and  of 
a  deep  purplish  gray  color.  It  was  well  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  is  generally  believed  to  be 
the  unicorn  or  reem  of  the  sacred  writings, 
though  not  of  the  Arabian  poets,  which  was 
either  a  wild  bull  or  antelope.  It  leads  a  quiet 
indolent  life,  wallowing  on  the  marshy  boraers 
of  rivers  and  lakes,  and  bathing  in  their  wa- 
ters ;  it  moves  slowly,  the  head  carried  low  as 
in  the  hog ;  its  strength  enables  it  to  pass  with 
ease  through  the  thickest  Jungles ;  it  is  found 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  continental  India  In 
captivity,  especially  if  taken  young,  it  is  gentle, 
obedient,  and  grateful  for  kind  treatment,  with 
oecssional  paroxysms  of  rage  without  apparent 
cause;  it  is  fond  of  bread,  fruit,  and  particu- 
larly of  sweets,  collecting  and  holding  its  food 
by  the  long  upper  lip ;  it  is  not  uncommon  in 


menageries,  and  has  been  trained  to  perform 
simple  tricks  by  modem  showmen,  but  its  in- 
telligence is  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  elephant ; 
though  these  two  animals  are  said  to  have  a  nat- 
ural antipathy  to  each  other,  they  agree  very 
well  together  in  confinement.  The  Java  rhino- 
ceros (B,  Sondaumgy  Horsf.),  with  a  single  horn, 
is  confined  to  Java ;  the  epidermis  is  arranged  in 
pentagonal  shields.  The  Sumatran  rhinoceros 
(£.  SumatreMM,  Ouv.)  is  a  smaller  species  witii 
two  horns  and  a  comparatively  smooth  skin. — 
The  black  African  rhinoceros  {R,  bieomU,  linn.; 
B.  AfrieoTwSy  Camper),  the  borSU  of  the  S.  Af- 
rican aborigines,  has  two  horns,  and  a  smoother 
skin,  wrinkled  instead  of  folded;  the  incisors 
are  either  latent  or  fall  away  early ;  the  horns, 
which  as  in  the  other  species  occur  in  both 
sexes,  are  brightly  polished  by  rubbing  against 
the  trees,  and  the  posterior  is  only  j  the  length 
of  the  anterior,  the  latter  being  rarely  more 
than  18  inches.  The  general  color  in  the  male 
is  black,  in  the  female  pale  yellowish  brown 
with  purplish  tints  on  the  head,  and  the  groins 
flesh-colored;  the  head  seems  too  deep  in  pro- 
portion to  its  length,  giving  it  a  very  clumsy 
appearance;  the  upper  lip  is  scarcely  at  aO 
prolonged ;  the  neck  short  and  thick,  with  a 
deep  furrow  where  it  joins  the  head,  and  a 
rudimentary  hump  on  the  shoulder.  In  size 
and  habits  it  resembles  the  Indian  species;  it 
was  formerly  found  even  on  the  slopes  of  Table 
mountain,  but  has  now  been  driven  fiir  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Gape  Colony  into  the  interior, 
where  it  is  seldom  molested.  They  keep  con- 
cealed by  day,  wandering  at  night  in  search  of 
water  and  food,  espedaUy  the  branches  of  the 
wait-a-bit  thorns ;  the  gait  is  equcd  to  that  of  a 
good  horse,  and  when  disturbed  the  head  is 
carried  high ;  they  are  usually  seen  singly  or 
in  pairs.  They  are  suspicious  and  savage,  at- 
tacking the  traveller,  and  so  lean  that  the  flesh 
is  rar^y  eaten;  wherever  the  footprints  are 
seen,  the  ground  and  bushes  are  found  torn 
up ;  this  they  do,  not  from  rage,  but  in  a  mere 
wanton  display  of  strength,  as  a  bull  gores  the 
earth  with  his  horns ;  they  also  dig  the  ground 
with  the  fore  feet,  throwing  it  backward  in 
the  manner  of  a  dog.  Dr.  A.  Smith,  in  his 
"Zoology  of  South  Africa,"  makes  8  species; 
Dr.  Livingstone  thinks  that  all  the  species 
made  by  naturalists  beyond  two  are  based  on 
mere  differences  in  nze,  age,  and  direction  of 
horns,  which  vary  much  within  the  limit  of  a 
single  species.  The  B,  heitloa  (A.  Smith)  is  a 
rather  smaller  species,  with  two  horns  nearly 
equal  in  length,  with  more  slender  head  and 
longer  neck  than  in  the  bor6I^ ;  the  general 
color  is  pale  brownish  yellow,  with  a  black 
mark  on  the  inside  of  tiie  thighs ;  the  upper 
lip  is  elongated;  it  is  a  swift,  fierce,  and  dan- 
gerous annual,  comparatively  rare,  and  not 
found  further  south  than  lat.  25**. — ^The  white 
rhinoceros  (B.  simuSy  Bnrch.),  the  mohoohoo  of 
the  Bechuanas,  is  the  largest  of  the  genus ;  the 
color  is  pale  brownish  white,  with  purplish 
tints  on  the  shoulders  and  posterior  parts ;  the 
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head  is  comparatively  long  and  slender,  the 
face  concave,  forehead  convex,  neck  long  with 
8  well  marked  wrinkles  on  nape,  the  nose 
trmicated,  the  upper  lip  perfectly  square  and 
ox-like,  and  the  shoulders  with  a  distinct 
hump ;  the  horns  are  two,  the  first  very  long 
and  pointed,  the  second  just  hehind  it,  short 
and  obtuse.  This  is  a  rare  species,  timid,  un- 
suspecting, easily  captured  on  account  of  its 
dow  movements,  and  much  prized  by  the  na- 
tives for  its  fat  flesh ;  the  food  is  principally 
grass.  The  Bechuanas  call  the  rhinoceros  by 
the  general  name  of  chuhuroo.  The  best  friend 
of  this  animal  is  a  bird,  which  warns  it,  sleep- 
ing or  waking,  of  the  approach  of  danger ;  it 
is  called  rhinoceros  bird,  and  is  described  un- 
der that  title. — The  rhinoceros  played  an  im- 
portant part  among  the  animals  of  the  tertiary 
and  diluvial  epochs,  numerous  species  of  large 
size  occupying  cold  countries  of  Europe,  where 
they  now  could  not  exist.  Since  1781  many 
fragments  have  been  found  in  Germany,  Italy, 
France,  England,  and  Bussia.  A  few  species 
have  been  detected  in  the  lower  miocene  of 
France,  of  which  the  E,  tapirinus  (Pomel),  of 
the  size  of  a  tapir,  belonged  to  Kaup^s  group 
of  acerotherium^  characterized  by  2  large  in- 
cisors in  each  jaw,  4  toes  on  the  anterior  feet, 
and  probably  by  a  very  smaU,  if  any,  nasal 
horn.  In  the  upper  miocene  of  France  and 
Germany  occur  many  species  which  De  Blain- 
ville  has  united  into  the  single  R,  inemvns, 
without  bony  partition  between  the  nostrils, 
with  2  large  incisors  in  each  jaw  and  8  toes  on 
all  the  feet.  In  the  pliocene  of  France  and 
England  are  species  without  bony  nasal  parti- 
tion and  with  moderate  incisors,  like  the  B. 
megarhinuB  (Ouv.).  The  best  known  fossil 
species  is  the  E,  tiehyrhinus  (Ouv.),  of  the  di- 
luvial deposits  of  Siberia  and  the  most  of  Eu- 
rope, contemporary  with  the  mammoth.  The 
most  remarkable  specimen  was  found  in  1781 
in  arctic  Siberia  by  a  hunter;  the  body  was 
well  preserved  and  half  buried  in  the  frozen 
sand,  in  lat.  64°  K. ;  it  was  Hi  feet  long,  with 
a  skin  like  leather  covered  with  short  hair; 
the  nasal  bones  curved  in  front  of  the  nose  to 
unite  with  the  intermaxillaries,  and  the  parti- 
tion between  the  nostrils  was  bony  to  the  ex- 
tremity, giving  great  solidity  to  the  nose  for 
the  support  of  the  large  horns;  these  were 
two,  further  separated  than  in  the  living  spe- 
cies ;  the  incisors  fell  out  in  the  adults,  and 
the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw  was  very  long ; 
coming  nearest  to  the  E,  bicomis  of  Africa,  it 
had  a  longer  and  narrower  cranium,  more 
bulky  body,  and  shorter  and  stouter  limbs. 
It  occurs  in  diluvial  sands,  in  caverns,  and  in 
bone  breccia.  This  genus  has  also  been  found 
in  the  tertiary  and  diluvial  deposits  of  Asia ; 
Cautley  and  Falconer  describe  4  species  among 
the  Sivalik  hills  of  northern  Hindostan.  The 
most  singular  fact  in  connection  with  the  geo- 
logical distribution  of  the  rhinoceros,  is  its  oc- 
currence during  the  diluvial  period  in  Amer- 
ica, like  the  elephant  not  now  existing  on  this 


continent;  several  species  are  described  by  Prof. 
Leidy  and  others  from  the  tertiary  of  Nebraska 
and  the  neighboring  territories.  The  genus  e2a«- 
motherium  of  Fischer  probably  comes  near  if 
not  in  the  rhinoceros  family ;  jud^ng  from  the 
teeth,  and  the  size,  form,^  and  thickness  of  jaw, 
it  must  have  been  an  animal  of  heavy  propor- 
tions, with  the  size  and  habits  of  the  rhino- 
ceros, and  essentially  herbivorous ;  it  was  found 
in  Siberia. 

RHINOOEEOS  BIRD,  one  of  the  names  of 
the  African  genus  huphaga  (Linn.).  (See  Oi- 
PECEER.)  It  makes  a  harsh  cry  in  the  ear  of 
the  sleeping  rhinoceros,  which  awaking  rushes 
off  into  the  forest  to  escape  the  hunter;  it 
perches  on  the  animal's  back,  returning  when 
frightened  or  swept  off  by  the  branches,  and 
remains  with  it  all  night.  Gumming  says  he  has 
often  shot  the  rhinoceros  at  midnight  at  foun- 
tains, and  that  these  birds,  imagining  '*  chuku- 
roo"  was  asleep,  would  remain  until  morning, 
and  on  his  approaching,  before  takine  flight, 
they  would  try  to  awaken  him  from  his  deep 
sleep.  This  bird  also  attends  the  Uppopota- 
mus,  for  the  similar  purpose  of  feeding  on  the 
ticks  and  other  parasites  which  infest  the  sidn. 

RHINOPLASTY.    See  Autoplasty. 

RHODE  ISLAND,  one  of  the  13  original 
states  of  the  American  Union,  and  the  smallest 
of  the  34  of  which  the  Union  is  now  composed. 
It  is  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  Massachusetts,  8. 
by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  W.  by  the  state  of 
Connecticut,  and  lies  between  lat.  41°  18'  and 
42°  8'  N.,  and  long.  71°  8' and  71"  63' W.; 
extreme  length  N.  and  6.  47i  m.,  greatest 
breadth  E.  and  W.  40  m. ;  area,  exclusive  of 
Narraganset  bay,  which  divides  the  state  into 
two  unequal  parts,  1,046|^  sq.  m.,  or  836,840 
acres,  of  which  826,388  acres  are  improved. 
The  population  in  1780  was  17,936;  in  1755, 
40,414;  in  1770,  59,678;  in  1790,  68,826;  in 
1800,69,122;  in  1810,  75,188 ;  in  1820,  83,059 ; 
in  1830,  97,212;  in  1840,  108,880;  in  1860, 
147,646 ;  and  in  1860,  174,619.  According  to 
the  census  of  1860,  the  population  in  that  year 
was  distributed  as  follows: 


CoUDtiM 

WllitW. 

Celorad. 

Main. 

FomalM. 

Total 

Molea^ 

FcmiM. 

Total. 

Bristol 

Kent 

Newport . . . 
Providence. 
Waahlngton 

4,180 

8,088 

10,196 

61,007 

8,981 

4.469 
9,006 
10,878 
H814 
9,198 

8,699 

17,044 

21,074 

106.821 

18,129 

158 
184 
860 
898 
286 

166 
125 
462 
1,079 
800 

808 
259 

682 

1,977 

666 

Total 

82,802 

88,865  1  170.667 

1,881 

2,121 

8,958 

The  principal  cities  and  villages  are  Providence, 
Newport,  ^Bristol,  Warren,  rawtucket,  Woon- 
socket,  Natick,  Lonsdale,  and  Pawcatuek. 
Khode  Island  was  formerly  the  abode  of  tlie 
Narraganset  Indians,  a  large  and  powerful 
tribe,  of  which  there  is  a  small  remnant.  In 
1709  the  sachem  Ninegret  gave  a  quitclaim  to 
the  colonpr  of  all  the  Indian  lands,  except  a  res- 
ervation m  the  town  of  Charlestown,  portions 
of  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  sold. 
Of  this  there  remams  2,686  acres,  637  of  which 
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an  mble,  and  the  remainder  swamp  and  tim- 
ber hads.    The  tribe  embraces  123  sonls,  di- 
ntkd  iato  ^  families,  all  of  which  are  of  mixed 
blood.    Tliej  possess  a  church  and  a  school 
hoiiae,  ind  about  a  third  of  the  tribe  can  read 
sod  write. — ^Narraganset  baj,  which  divides  the 
^td  into  two  Qneqnal  parts,  extends  K.  from 
the  Atiwtic  ocean  a  distance  of  80  m.    It  is 
ftom  3  to  12  m.  wide,  and  holds  in  its  embrace 
the  islands  of  Aqaetneok,  or  Rhode  island,  Ca- 
ftonint,  Pradenoe,  and  several  smaller  ones. 
Be  firk  named,   wUch  has  been  called  the 
^'Eden  of  America,'"  is  15  m.  long,  from  3  to  8^ 
SL  wide,  and  contains  about  50  sq.  m.  Near  its 
S.  end  is  Newport,  the  most  celebrated  watering 
place  in  tihe  Union,  wWch  is  resorted  to  by  thou- 
sands cf  invalids  and  the  fashionable  daring  the 
snmmer  months,     l^ewport  harbor,  which  lies 
between  Canonicnt  ana  Khode  island,  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  world.    Its  depth  of  water, 
which  is  sofiicient  for  the  largest  ships,  its  fa- 
cility of  acce^  with  all  winds,  its  excellent 
iQchorage,  jts  means  of  rapid  communication 
with  aQ  pans  of  the  country,  and  its  abundant 
sappl;  of  fresh  water,  have  recommended  it  to 
the  government  as  a  desirable  place  for  a  great 
n&v^  Qstablishment.    It  is  now  protected  by 
Fort  Wolcott  on  Goat  island,  and  by  the  larger 
fordfication  near  its  entrance  known  as  Fort 
Adams,  the  latter  a  work  of  great  strength. 
Oa  the  opposite  shore  of  Canonicut  is  Fort 
Brown  on  the  *^*  Dumpling"  rocks,  used  in  the 
WiT  of  1812,  hot  now  in  a  state  of  ruin.    Ca- 
nonicut is  7  m.  long  and  about  1  m.  wide. 
Prudence  island  lies  N.  £.  of  Canonicnt,  and  is 
of  lera  extent.     Projecting  southward  from  the 
mainland  on  the  E.  is  an  extensive  peninsula 
which  divides  Narraganset  bay  and  forms  Mt. 
H-jpe  bay,  at  the  head  of  which  Taunton  river 
enters.    On  this  is  the  flourishing  town  of  Fall 
River,  partly  in  Massachusetts.    The  Rhode 
LIsnd  portion  is,  by  mutual  agreement,  about 
to  be  ceded  to  Miassachusetts.    This,  with  the 
eesion  to  Rhode  Island  of  the  town  of  Paw- 
tucket  and  part  of  Seekonk,  settles  a  contro- 
versy of  two  centuries  with  respect  to  the  £. 
boundary  of  Rhode  Island.    In  different  parts 
of  Narraganset  bay  are  several  other  small 
i^lsnds.     About  11  m.  S.  E.  of  Point  Judith 
n  Block  island,  7  m.  long  and  4  m.  wide,  which 
»  almost  severed  by  a  large  salt  pond.    The 
islanders  support  themselves  chiefly  by  fish- 
iag.    Sheep  in  considerable  numbers  are  rius- 
ed^  and  excellent  butter  and  cheese  are  made 
there.     The  island  forms  the  town  of  New 
Sborehaniy  and  is  a  portion  of  Newport  co.    It 
was  first  seen  by  Yerazzano  in  1524,  and  re- 
ceived from  him  the  name  of  Claudia,  after 
the  wife  of  Francis  I.  of  France.   Subsejuently 
the  Dutch  captain  Adrian  Block  visited  it, 
since  which  time  it  has  borne  his  name.    In 
1564  the  general  assembly  of  Rhode  Island 
resolved,  '^that  the  governor  be  desired  to 
send  to  Block  island  to  declare  unto  our  friends 
the  izihabitants  thereof  that  they  are  under  our 
care,  and  that  they  admit  not  of  any  other,  to 
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bear  rule  over  them  but  the  power  of  this 
colony." — ^The  rivers  in  the  state  are  small,  yet, 
having  considerable  falls,  their  waters  are  used 
over  and  over  again  during  their  whole  course 
for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  Pawtucket 
or  Blackstone  river  rises  in  Massachusetts,  mns 
south,  and  flows  into  Providence  riveri  At 
Pawtucket  it  has  a  fall  of  from  80  to  40  feet, 
below  which  it  bears  the  name  of  Seekonk 
river.  The  Woonasquatucket  and  Mooshassnck 
discharge  themselves  in  a  cove  within  the  city 
of  Providence  which  flows  into  Providence 
river.  Pawtuxet  river  enters  Narraganset  bay 
5  m.  below  Providence.  It  courses  through 
the  central  parts  of  the  state  and  abounds  with 
falls ;  hence  it  is  used  to  its  full  extent  for 
mills  and  various  kinds  of  manufacturing  estab- 
-ILshments.  Pawcatuck  river  waters  the  S.  W, 
section  of  the  state,  and  falls  into  Stonington 
harbor.  Along  its  course  are  many  thriving 
manufacturing  villages.  IVovidence  river  is 
the  northern  arm  of  Narraganset  bay,  and  is 
navigable  to  the  city  of  Providence  for  ships  of 
1,600  tons  burden. — The  surface  of  the  state  is 
generally  rough  and  hilly,  but  has  no  elevations 
which  can  with  propriety  be  cdled  mountains. 
Mt.  Hope,  the  seat  of  the  famous  Indian  king 
Philip,  near  Bristol^  a  considerable  elevation, 
but  the  hills  near  Woonsocket  in  the  north, 
and  Hopkins  hill  near  the  centre  of  the  state, 
have  a  greater  height  above  the  sea.  The 
other  hifls  are  comparatively  of  slight  eleva- 
tion, and  are  often  covered  with  soil  to  their 
very  summits,  exposing  but  a  few  naked  rocks 
on  their  sides.  The  western  portions  of  the 
state  are  very  uniform  and  simple  in  their  geo* 
logical  character,  the  primary  stratified  and 
unstratifled  rooks  generally  prevailing  with 
great  uniformity.  Oumberland,  on  the  contra- 
ry, is  a  very  complicated  geological  district. 
As  a  general  thing  it  may  be  said  that  the  geo- 
logical formation  which  distinguishes  south- 
eastern Massachusetts  extends  to  the  northern 
parts  of  Rhode  Island.  The  southern  section 
is  chiefly  of  a  later  era.  .  Anthracite  coal  of  an 
inferior  quality  exists  in  Cumberland  and  on  the 
island  of  Rhode  Island,  in  both  of  which  local- 
ities it  has  been  mined  to  a  considerable  extent 
It  occurs  in  the  same  graywacke  formation 
with  the  Massachusetts  coal.  Iron  ore  is  found 
in  several  places.  Limestone  abounds  in  the 
northern  section,  and  there  are  some  excellent 
quarries  of  marble,  freestone,  and  granite. 
Serpentine  is  also  abundant. — ^Tlie  climate  of 
the  whole  state  is  mild,  owing  to  its  proximity 
to  the  sea,  which  tempers  the  severity  of 
winter  and  mitigates  the  heats  of  summer. 
Newport  and  its  vicinity,  more  affected  by  the 
vapors  from  the  Atlantic,  is  even  milder  than 
the  northern  parts  of  the  state.  The  soil  is 
moderately  fertile,  but  rough  in  many  parts 
and  difficult  of  cultivation.  The  island  of 
Rhode  Island  was  formerly  well  wooded,  but 
it  was  entirely  denuded  of  its  forest  trees  while 
in  possession  of  the  British  in  the  revolutionary 
war.    It  is  now  noted  for  its  fine  cattle,  sheep. 
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batter,  and  cheese.  The  soil  of  the  islands  is 
slaty,  yet  they  are  the  most  productive  portions 
of  the  state.  There  is  very  little  alluvial  land. 
Pine  plains  are  found  in  several  places.  Oak, 
walnut,  and  chestnut  are  the  prevailing  growth, 
with  some  pine.  In  the  S.  parts  are  some  large 
cedar  swamps.  Indian  corn,  rye,  and  oats  are 
the  principal  cereals.  Wheat  is  rarely  sown. 
On  the  whole  the  lands  are  better  adapted 
to  grazing  than  for  the  cultivation  of  cereals. 
The  following  table  gives  the  amount  of  capital 
Invested  in  agricultural  pursuits  in  1860,  with 
the  number  of  sheep  and  of  horses  not  employ- 
ed in  farm  labor : 
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«f 
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Washington 
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•7,842,714 
4,799,126 
8,420,225 
1,224,285 
8,210,866 

1208,940 
119,125 
119,557 
60,675 
68,188 

♦712,000 
496,440 
498,554 
106,087 
262,817 

2398 

14,686 

12,280 

956 

9,885 

8,489 

780 
190 
127 
403 

Total 

$19,497,215 

$571,480 

$2,065,958 

82,600 

4,988 

— ^The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  of  the 
manufacturing  establishments  of  the  state  pro- 
ducing to  the  value  of  $500  or  more  annually, 
for  the  year  1860 : 
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80 

$18,121,185 

^97  500 

1,790,200 

986,850 

2,685,960 

•17,246,069 

.       575,545 

2,447,863 

i;595;288 

2,545,926 

$84,872,885 
1,188,851 
8,880,149 
2,825,928 
7,858,479 

Total 

1,208 

$24,881,195 

•24,410,681 

$50,070,243 

The  chief  water  power  in  the  state  is  in  Provi- 
dence and  Kent  counties;  and,  although  the 
streams  are  not  large,  they  have  considerable 
fell,  which  has  been  taJcen  advantage  of  to  the 
fullest  extent.  Five  towns  in  Newport  co.  are 
on  islands  where  there  are  no  streams,  hence 
the  limited  amount  of  capital  employed  in 
manufacturing.  Beside  the  superior  advan- 
tages of  Providence  co.  in  water  power,  the 
city  itself  is  largely  engaged  in  manufacturing 
b^  steam  power,  having  nearly  100  steam  en- 
gines employed.  The  following  table  gives 
the  number  of  mills  devoted  to  particular 
branches  of  manufacture,  together  with  some 
agricultural  statistics: 
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Total 

147 

68 

88 

826.888 

— ^The  state  has  a  limited  foreign  commerce, 
but  its  coasting  trade  is  extensive.  Its  ship- 
ping in  1860  amounted  to  89,416  tons ;  value 
of  foreign  imports,  $676,697 ;  of  exports,  $211,- 
947.  Tonnage  entered  from  foreign  i>orts,  82,- 
257;  cleared  for  foreign  ports,  29,127;  number 


of  vessels  arrived  coastwise,  6,915.  The  ex- 
ports consist  chiefly  of  manufactured  goods  of 
cotton  and  wool,  potatoes,  onions,  hoop  poles, 
apples,  &c. ;  the  imports,  of  molasses,  sugar, 
coal,  cigars,  oil,  lumber,  fruit,  pig  and  bar  iron, 
ivory,  salt,  &c.  The  fisheries  are  considerable. 
About  200,000  barrels  of  menhaden  are  annu- 
ally taken,  which  are  sold  at  20  cents  a  barrel, 
yielding  about  $40,000.  They  are  used  for 
bait  for  mackerel  fishing,  for  oil,  and  for  ma- 
nure. Of  other  fish,  there  are  annually  taken 
60,000  barrels  of  scup,  one  quarter  of  which 
are  used  for  manure ;  200,000  blue  fish,  aver- 
aging 2J  lbs.  each ;  and  8,000  lbs.  of  tautog. 
These  are  chiefly  sold  in  the  markets  of  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Providence.  Bass  and 
mackerel  are  also  taken,  and  command  a  ready 
sale. — ^The  following  table  exhibits  the  extent 
and  cost  of  the  railroads  lying  wholly  or  par- 
tially  within  the  state; 
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Providence  and  Worcester 

Providence,  Warren,  and  Bristol 

Kew  York,  Providence^  and  Boston 
(Stoninirton)... 

487,667 
2,158,000 

Providenop,  Hartford,  end  FlshkiU. .. 

4,302,619 

A  railroad  from  Newport  to  Fall  River,  Mass., 
has  lately  (Aug.  1861)  been  chartered,  and  is 
soon  to  be  put  under  contract. — On  Jan.  1, 1861, 
there  were  20  stock  and  mutual  insurance  com- 
panies in  the  state.  The  capital  of  the  9  stock 
companies  was  $1,200,000 ;  fire  risks  outstand- 
ing, $34,579,816;  marine  risks,  $4,818,007; 
fire  risks  outstanding  of  11  mutual  companies, 
$87,868,410.  Beside  these  companies  chartered 
by  the  state,  there  were  87  insurance  com- 
panies chartered  by  other  states  having  offices 
in  Rhode  Island.  All  the  insurance  companies 
doing  business  in  the  state  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  8  commissioners.  There  are  90  banks 
in  the  state ;  of  these  88  are  in  the  city  of  Prov- 
idence, with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $16,590,- 
460 ;  in  other  parts  of  the  state  62,  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $5,682,279 ;  total  capital,  all  paid  in, 
$21,151,879.  The  following  is  from  the  returns 
made  on  July  1,  1861.  Bills  in  circulation, 
$3,038,767;  deposits,  $8,490,883;  debts  due 
to  other  banks,  $1,023,757.  Resources :  loans, 
$26,370,112;  specie,  $625,652;  bills  of  other 
banks  and  deposits  in  other  banks,  $2,124,237; 
real  estate,  $613,747;  other  property,  $140,- 
648.  There  is  always  a  large  amount  on  de- 
posit in  New  York,  which  is  considered  equiv- 
alent to  specie.  For  several  years  these  banks 
have  paid  an  average  annual  dividend  of  7i  per 
cent.  Their  losses  have  been  small.  There 
are  in  the  state  21  institutions  for  savings,  hav- 
ing deposits  at  the  dose  of  the  year  1 860  to 
the  amount  of  $9,163,760,  belonging  to  85,405 
depositors,  or  an  average  of  about  $269  to  each 
depositor. — There  are  240  churches  in  the  state, 
in  which  almost  all  forms  of  reli^ous  belief 
are  represented.  There  are  church  accommo- 
dations for  about  110,000  persons,  and  the  valae 
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of  church  property  is  about  $1,800,000.  The 
Baptists  are  the  most  nnmerons,  having  nearly 
one  half  the  whole  nnmber.  The  Episoopalians 
and  Koman  Catholics  have  both  increased  more 
rapidly  than  any  other  seels  daring  the  last  10 
years.  The  Congregational ists  and  Methodists 
have  each  about  25  churches.  There  is  one 
Jewish  synagogue  in  Newport,  and,  under  a 
legacy  made  by  the  late  Judah  Touro  of  New 
Orleans,  services  are  held  therein  at  stated  pe- 
riods, although  Uiere  is  no  resident  Jewish  pop- 
ulation. There  is  a  small  Hebrew  congregation 
in  Providence.  The  public  schools  of  the  state 
are  In  a  flourishing  condition.  The  number 
of  school  districts  is  386,  and  of  school  bouses 
400;  number  of  scholars  attending  summer 
schools,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  com- 
missioner in  Jan.  1861,  24,726 ;  average  atten- 
dance 20,004;  number  attending  winter  schools 
27,750,  average  attendance  21,691 ;  number  of 
male  teachers  in  summer  schools  100,  of  female 
470 ;  in  winter  schools,  238  male  and  867  fe- 
male. Therftate  has  a  permanent  school  fund, 
actually  invested  in  bank  and  city  stocks,  of 
$245,100.  The  interest  of  the  staters  part  oi 
the  United  States  surplus  revenue  (known  as 
the  n.  6.  deposit  fund),  together  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  militia  commutation  tax,  and  the 
tax  received  from  auctioneers,  are  appropriated 
to  the  public  schools.  The  amount  appropri- 
ated in  1860  by  the  state  was  $49,996.86; 
amount  raised  by  town  taxes,  $95,872.51 ;  re- 
gistry taxes,  $11,538.59;  rate  bills,  $6,831.02; 
balance  from  last  year,  $4,125.23 ;  making  the 
total  amount  from  all  sources  $168,865.21.  Of 
this  sum  there  was  expended  on  school  houses 
$34,729.38.  A  state  normal  school  was  es- 
tablished in  Providence  in  1854,  but  has  since 
been  removed  to  Bristol.  There  are  no  public 
academies  in  the  state,  but  many  excellent  pri- 
vate ones.  The  high  school  in  Providence, 
supported  by  the  city,  is  of  this  character.  At 
this  institution  and  at  the  grammar  schools 
young  men  are  prepared  for  college.  The  only 
college  in  the  state  is  Brown  university,  in 
Provuience.  (See  Bbown  Univbesity.)  There 
are  in  the  state  4  daily  and  17  weekly  and 
semi- weekly  newspapers;  8  of  the  former  and 
9  of  the  latter  are  in  Providence.  The  oldest 
is  the  *'  Newport  Mercury, ^^  which  originated 
in  175S,  and  is  still  continued. — ^The  Rhode 
Island  state  prison  is  in  Providence.  The 
number  of  convicts  in  it,  Jan.  1,  1860,  was 
67;  committed  during  that  year,  29;  total  to 
Jan.  1,  1861,  96.  Its  mcome  in  1860  was  $16,- 
0^.29;  expenses,  $18,489;  actual  profit  to  the 
state  from  convicts'  labor,  $2,817.88.  The  labor 
of  the  convicts  is  let  to  contractors  at  40  cents 
a  day.  The  charitable  and  reformatory  in- 
stitutions are  in  or  near  the  city  of  Providence. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  the  Butler  hos- 
pital for  the  insane,  which  is  well  endowed,  has 
fine  buildings  and  spacious  grounds,  and  can 
aoconmiodate  about  145  patients.  The  state 
makes  an  appropriation  of  $1,500  per  annum 
to  enable  the  governor  to  dd  poor  insane  per- 


sons placed  here,  and  it  also  pays  a  portion  of 
the  expenses  of  such  poor  insane  as  the  towns 
may  send.  The  Dexter  asylum  for  the  poor, 
belonging  to  Providence,  is  also  a  spacious  edi- 
fice of  brick  surrounded  by  extensive  grounds, 
the  gift  of  the  late  Enight  Dexter.  There  are 
no  institutions  in  the  state  for  the  deaf,  dumb, 
blind,  and  idiotic,  but  ample  provision  is  made 
for  their  support  and  education  at  institutions 
in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut ;  25  benefi- 
ciaries now  receive  aid  from  the  state  at  these 
institutions.  The  reform  school  in  Providence, 
established  in  1850,  is  for  juvenile  delinquents, 
of  whom  881  were  committed  from  its  founda- 
tion to  the  end  of  the  year  1859 ;  the  usual 
number  in  the  school  is  from  175  to  200.  The 
inmates  are  chiefly  employed  in  making  ar- 
ticles required  in  the  institution,  while  other 
goods  are  sold.  The  state  contributes  toward 
the  support  of  juvenile  delinquents  placed  here. 
There  is  also  a  Catholic  orphan  asylum  in  Prov- 
idence, and  in  Cranston,  just  below  the  city 
limits,  a  large  building  is  nearly  finished  for 
the  education  of  Catholic  boys. — ^The  state  has 
an  excellent  system  of  returns  of  births,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths.  According  to  the  registra- 
tion report  for  the  year  endmg  Dec.  81, 1859 
(the  last  published),  the  number  of  births  was 
4,824  (males  2,209,  females  2,097,  17  sex  un- 
known). Of  these,  2,020  were  of  American 
narentage,  1,990  of  foreign,  and  286  of  mixed. 
Number  of  marriages,  1,572,  of  which  1,017 
were  between  Americans,  608  between  foreign- 
ers, and  136  between  Americans  and  foreign- 
ers. Whole  number  of  deaths,  2,270  (1,148 
males,  1,121  females);  of  these,  1,878  were 
Americans  and  825  foreigners.  The  average 
age  of  all  the  deaths  was  81.39  years ;  of  the 
males  80.45  years,  of  the  females  82.84  years. 
— The  government  of  the  state  is  vested  in  a 
general  assembly  consisting  of  a  senate  and 
house  of  representatives,  a  governor  (salary 
$1,000),  lieutenant-governor  ($250),  secretary 
of  state  ($1,000  and  fees),  attorney-general 
($1,200  and  fees),  and  treasurer  ($800).  They 
are  all  elected  annually  in  April.  The  senate 
consists  of  the  governor,  who  presides,  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor, and  one  member  from  each 
city  and  town  in  the  state.  The  house  of  repre- 
sentatives cannot  exceed  72  members,  and  con- 
sists of  one  for  every  2,200  inhabitants  of  every 
town  and  city,  and  one  additional  member  for 
every  fraction  of  every  town  and  city  exceeding 
one  half  the  ratio  mentioned ;  but  each  town  ia 
entitled  to  at  least  one  representative,  and  none 
can  have  more  than  12 ;  the  latter  number  is 
sent  by  the  city  of  Providence.  The  pay  of  the 
members  is  $1  a  day  and  8  cents  for  every  mile 
travelled.  The  general  assembly  holds  its  reg- 
ular session  in  Newport  commencing  the  laist 
Tuesday  in  May,  and  a  session,  by  adjournment, 
at  Providence  in  January  following.  The  par- 
doning power  is  vested  exclusively  in  the  gover- 
nor, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate. 
The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court 
and  such  inferior  courts  as  the  general  assem- 
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bly  Bhall  from  time  to  time  establish.  The 
gopreme  oourt  oooaistB  of  a  chief  justice,  with 
a  salary  of  $2,600,  and  8  associate  justices  with 
salaries  of  $1,800  each ;  they  are  elected  by 
the  general  assembly,  and  hold  office  until  re* 
moved  by  a.  resolution  of  both  houses.  The 
court  of  common  pleas  in  each  of  the  5  coun- 
ties is  held  by  a  single  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  In  I^ovidence,  Newport,  and  Woon- 
socket  are  magistrates'  courts,  the  justices  for 
which  are  elected  by  the  general  assembly,  and 
hold  their  offices  for  one  year.  All  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  native  or  naturalized,  without 
regard  to  color,  possessed  of  a  freehold  of  $184, 
or  renting  for  $7  per  annum,  and  all  native 
citizens,  without  regard  to  color,  paying  either 
a  property  tax  of  $1  or  a  voluntary  registry 
tax  of  $1,  who  have  resided  in  the  statie  2  years, 
and  6  months  in  the  town  in  which  they  offer 
to  vote,  are  legally  authorized  voters.  The 
finances  of  the  state  for  the  year  ending  April 
1, 1861,  were  as  follows.  Receipts :  state  tax, 
$66,671.94;  bank  tax,  $87,559.80 ;  institutions 
for  savings,  $11,898.47;  insurance  companies, 
$7,180.85;  from  courts,  $11,079.47;  peddlers' 
ficenses,  $2,800;  interest  on  stocks,  $16,840.08; 
all  other  sources,  $6,005.41.  Expenditures :  sal- 
aries, $19,167.92;  general  assembly,  $8,484.81 ; 
courts,  $36,252.92;  printing,  $8,354.97;  pub- 
lic schools,  $49,996.86 ;  militia,  $14,289.26;  re- 
form school,  $9,800.56;  the  support  of  the 
insane,  indigent  blind,  deaf,  dumb,  and  idiotic, 
$14,088.98;  all  other  expenditures  $80,040.46. 
Total  receipts,  $208,570.12;  total  payments, 
$285,797.85 ;  excess  of  payments,  $27,227.28. 
The  valuation  of  ratable  property  is  as  fol- 
lows: Providence  co.,  $85,529,098;  Newport 
CO.,  $17,788,466  ;  Washington  co.,  $8,629,048 ; 
Bristol  CO.,  $6,622,680;  Kent  co.,  $8,629,048; 
total  state  valuation,$126,579,876.  The  valua- 
tion of  the  city  of  Providence  is  $56,626,200; 
of  Newport,  $10,484,400.— The  Icelandic  sa- 
gas, or  ancient  historical  relations,  show  that 
America  was  visited  by  the  Northmen  as  early 
ae  the  10th  and  the  following  centuries ;  that 
ihey  established  themselves  upon  the  shores 
of  a  fine  bay,  and  called  the  country  Yinland, 
from  the  abundance  of  wild  grapes  found  there. 
Geographers  have  recently  fixed  upon  Rhode 
Island  as  the  ancient  Vinland ;  indeed,  if  reli- 
ance is  to  be  placed  on  these  sagas,  a  critical 
examination  of  them  leads  to  this  result.  In 
1524  Yerazzano,  coasting  eastward  from  a  bay 
which  has  been  identified  as  that  of  New  York, 
passed  up  an  opening  into  a  large  bay  where 
ne  remained  a  fortnight.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  this  was  Narraganset  bay,  and  that  he 
first  came  to  anchor  in  Newport  harbor.  He 
held  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  natives, 
who  visited  his  vessel  in  great  numbers.  The 
country  was  then  very  thi<£[y  populated.  Many 
believe  that  the  *^old  stone  mill,"  an  inter- 
esting ruin  in  Newport,  long  the  puzzle  of  an- 
tiquaries, is  the  work  of  some  of  the  early 
European  navigators  who  followed  Yerazzano, 
while  the  Danii^  antiquaries  claim  it  as  a  work 


of  the  Northmen.    It  was  used  for  a  grist  mO) 
by  the  settlers  who  accompanied  Williams  and 
Coddington  to  Rhode  Island,  and  may  have 
been  erected  by  them  for  that  purpose.   The 
celebrated  Dighton  rocl^  on  Taunton  rirer,  a 
few  miles  from  Mount  Hope  bay,  bearing  a 
variety  of  strange  figures,  has  been  claimed  by 
the  Danish  antiquaries  as  a  memorial  of  the 
visit  of  the  ancient  Northmen  under  Thorfinin 
the  10th  century.    They  have  even  gone  so  far 
U8  to  attempt  to  trace  out  the  name  of  this  hero 
among  the  rude  sculptures  on  the  rock.    Bhode 
Island  was  first  settled  at  Providence  in  the  jear 
1686  by  Roger  Williams,  who  had  been  banished 
from  Massachusetts  for  maintaining  opinions  b 
political  and  religious  matters  at  variance  with 
those  of  the  rulers  in  that  colony.  He  left  Salem 
suddenly  in  the  winter,  to  avoid  being  sent  to 
England,  and  after  remaining  several  months 
with  the  Indians  he  crossed  ^konk  river  iu  a 
log  canoe  with  6  associates,  sailed  around  to 
Providence  river,  and  fixed  his  habitation  on 
the  spot  where  Providence  now  stands.   This 
was  so  called  by  Williams  in  grateful  acknowl- 
edgment of  ^^Grod's  merciful  providence  to 
him  in  his  distress."    It  was  here  that  WtI- 
liams  first  proclaimed  the  doctrine  that  magis- 
trates and  other  civil  rulers  have  no  anthoritj 
to  prescribe,  ei\join,  or  regelate  religious  b^ 
lief.    A  year  after  he  was  followed  by  William 
Ooddington  and  18  others,  who  were  also  per- 
secuted and  forced  to  leave  Massachusetts  for 
religious  opinions,  deemed  to  be  heresies  there. 
By  the  advice  of  Williams,  Coddington  and  his 
associates  purchased  from  the  In&ns  the  isl- 
and  of  Aquetneck,  afterward  called  Bhode 
island,  and   took  up   their  residence  there. 
Their  compact,  the  original  of  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  secretary  of  state's  office  at  Prov- 
idence, bears  date  the  7th  day  of  the  1st  month 
(March),  16S8,  and  is  signed  by  the  whole  par- 
ty.   Ooddington  was  chosen  chief  magistrate, 
and  by  pursuing  the  same  policy  as  that  of  the 
settlers  of  Providence,  he  induced  a  large  nmn- 
ber  of  emigrants  from  the  colonies  of  PI  jmouth 
and  Massachusetts  Bay  to  come  among  them. 
A  third  settlement  was  formed  at  Warwick  in 
1642,  by  a  party  among  whidi  John  Greene 
and  Samuel  Gorton  were  prominent.    Ports- 
mouth, adjoining   Newport,  was  settled  b^ 
Coddiuffton's  party  at  the  same  time  with  Keiv- 
port.    In  1642  Williams  went  to  England,  and 
in  the  following  year  obtained  a  patent  for  the 
united  government  of  Providence,  Newport, 
and  Portsmouth.  This  patent,  which  bears  date 
March  14,  1643,  was  not  accepted  until  1647. 
It  continued  in  force  until  1663,  when  John 
Olwk,  who  was  sent  by  the  colony  to  England 
for  the  purpose,  obtained  from  Charles  II.  a 
new   charter,    incorporating   the   colony  of 
*' Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations." 
This  charter  continued  in  force,  and  was  the 
only  constitution  of  the  state,  for  179  years. 
In  1842,  after  much  popular  excitement,  at- 
tended by  an  insurrection  in  which  Thomas 
Wilson  Dorr  was  the  leader,  the  present  con- 
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stitntion  was  adopted.  The  great  -wfp  between 
the  Rnglwh  settlers  and  the  Indian  tribes  of 
New  Eqgland  broke  out  in  Jnne,  1675.   Rhode 
IsLmd  sSE^red  Beverely  from  it    Many  towns, 
TilkgeB,  and  farm  houses  were  bnmed,  and 
fiiimlies  botohered*  Providence,  among  others, 
was  burned.     The  war  only  terminated  with 
the  death  of  Philip,  king  of  the  Wampanoags, 
1  powerfnl  tribe  which  dwelt  on  the  eastern 
diore  of  Karraganset  bay.    This  celebrated 
sftchem  was  killed  in  Aug.  1676,  in  a  swamp 
sear  Mt.  Hope^  on  Karraganset  bay.    But  the 
great  contest  in  this  war,  and  which  decided 
&e  fate  of  the  Indians,  took  place  in  December 
previona  in  the   "  Narraganset  country,"  so 
called,  in  the  S.  part  of  the  state,  the  seat  of 
the  great  and  powerful  tribe  of  Narragansets. 
Here  the  Indians  had  collected  in  great  num- 
bers and  fortified  themselves,  on  a  rising  ground 
in  the  centre  of  a  dense  swamp.    Palisades, 
breastworks^  and  a  blockhouse  further  protect^ 
ed  them.    The  force  sent  to  oppose  the  Indians 
cooMsted  of  13  companies  of  mfantry  and  one 
of  cavalry,  from  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts 
and  Gonnecticnt,  nnder  the  command  of  Gov. 
IHnalow,   of  Plymouth.     Bhode  Island  was 
opposed  to  this  exterminating  war,  and  was 
not  even  consulted  in  regard  to  it  by  the  other 
ooh>nie8.    The  Indians  were  totally  defeated, 
witii  a  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners 
of  notices  than  1,000,  of  whom  800  perished 
in  the  flames.     The  colonists  lost  from  200  to 
40Oy  hiclnding  many  superior  officers.    In  Jan. 
16S6-*7,  Sir    Edmund  Andros,  having   been 
comndasioncd  as  governor  of  New  England, 
New  York,  &a,  abrogated  the  charter  of  Rhode 
Island,  with  those  of  other  colonies,  which  then 
became  a  mere  county,  governed  by  civil  offi- 
cers ^>pointed  by  him.    The  revolution  break- 
ing out  in  England  in  1688,  Andros  was  seized 
in  Boston,  together  with  his  council,  and  after 
remaining  some  months  in  prison  was  sent  to 
England.     In  Feb.  1689-^90,  the  general  as- 
sembly agun  met  and  reorganized  Qie  govern- 
ment nnder  the  charter.    Bhode  Island  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  great  struggle  between 
Great  Britain  and  France  for  empire  in  America. 
She  fbmished  large  numbers  of  troops  for  the 
expeditions  against  Louisbnrg,  Oape  Breton, 
Crown  Point,  Oswego,  and  Canada;  but  it  was 
at  sea  that  she  rendered  the  most  important 
service.     In  1756  she  had  50  privateers  at  sea 
Tn^wptfi^  by  upward  of  1,500  men.    These  pri- 
vate men-of-war  cruised  along  the  coast  and 
among  the  West  India  islands,  where  they  made 
many  captures.    In  the  war  of  the  revolution 
de  also  rendered  important  service  by  sea  as 
veD  as  on  land.    The  first  naval  squadron  sent 
against  the  enemy  was  fitted  out  and  sailed 
from  Providence  under  command  of  Oommo- 
dvire  Hopkins,  who  was  styled  admiral.    Paul 
Jones,  afterward  so  celebrated,  was  a  lieutenant 
in  this  fleet.   Commodores  Whipple  and  Talbot, 
whose  deeds  are  prominent  in  the  naval  his- 
tory of  the  period,  also  sailed  from  and  belong- 
ed to  Rhode  Island.   Migor-General  Nathanael 


Greene,  who  distinguished  himself  chiefly  in  Ihe 
southern  campaigns,  was  a  native  of  and  began 
his  military  career  in  this  state.  In  Dec.  1776, 
Rhode  Ishmd  was  invaded  by  the  British  under 
Gen.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  occupied  New- 
port several  years.  Gbn.  Sullivan,  aided  by  a 
French  fleet  under  Count  de  Grasse,  made  sev- 
eral unsuccessful  attempts  to  dislodge  the  ene- 
my, and  in  the  autumn  of  1778  laid  siege  to 
Newport,  but  was  finally  obliged  to  abandon 
the  project.  Toward  the  close  of  1779  the  Brit- 
ish troops  were  withdrawn,  and  (he  followinff 
year  Rochambeau  arrived  with  6,000  French 
auxiliaries.  Rhode  Island  was  the  last  of  the 
18  colonies  that  adopted  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Union 
on  May  29, 1790.  In  the  war  with  Great  Britidn 
in  1812  the  state  was  made  conspicuous  by  the 
victory  on  Lake  Erie  of  Commodore  O.  H.  Perry, 
a  native  of  this  state,  won  by  the  aid  of  a  narty 
of  seamen  and  shipwrights  from  Bhode  Island. 
In  the  civil  war  of  1860-*61,  she  sent  off  a  body 
of  troops  for  the  defence  of  Washington  8  days 
after  President  Lincoln  had  issued  his  procla- 
mation calling  upon  the  states  for  troops.  In 
the  battle  of  Bull  Run  on  July  21,  her  two  regi- 
ments and  the  governor  of  the  state  took  part. 
RHODES  (ancient  and  modem  Gr.  Ehodas, 
from  podoi/,  a  rose),  an  island  belongingto  Tur- 
key in  the  Mediterranean,  off  the  S.  W.  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
channel  10  m.  wide.  It  is  between  lat.  85^  68' 
and  86*  28'  N.  and  long.  2r  40'  and  28^  12'  E. ; 
area,  about  420  sq.  m. ;  pop.  28,000,  of  whom 
21,000  are  Greeks,  6,000  Turks,  •and  1,000  Jews, 
aU  of  the  two  latter  nationalities  residing  in  the 
capital.  There  are  also  a  few  hundred  Franks 
or  Europeans.  It  is  ruled  by  a  pasha,  who  holds 
his  office  for  life,  governing  also  the  adjoining 
islands  belonging  to  Turkey,  and  who  farms 
the  revenues,  paying  an  annual  sum  of  half  a 
million  piasters  to  Ihe  Porte,  beside  fitting  out 
a  frigate  every  2  or  8  years.  It  is  the  seat  of 
an  archbishop  of  the  Ghreek  church.  The  island 
is  divided  lengthwise  by  a  mountun  chain  or 
ridge  from  which  a  number  of  small  rivers  flow 
down,  the  most  considerable  of  which  is  the 
Fisco.  Some  cotton  is  grown,  and  a  tract  of 
low  hills  next  to  this  coast  district  still  pro- 
duces the  perfumed  wine  for  which  the  island 
was  once  celebrated.  The  loftiest  summit  of 
the  mountdn  ridge  that  divides  the  island  is 
Artemira,  4,068  feet  high.  The  exports  for 
the  year  1865  amounted  to  $66,000,  and  con- 
sisted of  wine,  figs,  oranges,  lemons,  sponges, 
shoes,  and  red  leather.  The  imports  amounted 
to  $400,000,  and  consisted  in  a  large  degree 
of  manu&ctures. — ^Rhodes,  the  chief  city  and 
capital,  is  situated  upon  the  K.  E.  coast ;  pop. 
10,000,  of  whom  about  6,000  are  Turks,  1,000 
Jews,  and  the  residue  Greeks.  It  is  built  in 
the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  upon  a  bay  be- 
tween the  cape  of  the  Mills  and  Cape  Cam- 
bumo.  It  is  surrounded  by  ancient  walls  and 
towers  built  by  the  knights  of  St.  John.  There 
are  two  harbors,  separated  by  a  narrow  quay. 
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The  former  pakoe  of  the  grand  master,  now 
the  residence  of  the  pasha,  is  a  large  and  hand- 
some building  and  commands  the  city ;  it  was 
much  ii\jared  by  an  earthquake  in  1856.  The 
once  magnificent  church  of  St.  John  is  now 
in  partial  ruin,  and  forms  a  Turkish  mosque. 
There  are  no  considerable  remains  of  an  earlier 
time  than  the  residence  of  the  knights  of  St. 
John.  They  have  left  a  moated  casUe  of  great 
size  and  strength,  containing  the  cloisters  of 
the  knights.  The  city  of  Rhodes  is  described 
by  Strabo  as  superior  to  all  other  cities  for  the 
beauty  and  convenience  of  its  ports,  streets, 
walls,  and  public  edifices,  all  of  them  profusely 
adorned  with  works  of  art.  There  are  said  to 
have  been  about  8,000  statues  in  the  city. 
It  contained  one  of  the  7  wonders  of  the  an- 
cient world  in  its  brazen  statue  of  Apollo, 
commonly  called  the  colossus  of  Rhodes.  (See 
OoLossiTs.)— The  earliest  historical  inhabitants 
of  Rhodes  were  of  Doric  race,  and  the  three 
most  ancient  towns  of  the  island,  Lindus,  laly- 
sus,  and  Oamirus,  formed,  together  with  Cos, 
Onidus,  and  Halicamassus  on  the  mainland,  the 
confederation  called  the  Doric  hexapolis.  At  a 
remote  period  Rhodes  was  populous  and  pros- 
perous, and  sent  forth  colonies  to  Spmn,  Italy, 
and  Sicily,  as  well  as  to  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  island,  however,  did  not  take  a  prominent 
position  among  the  Grecian  states  till  408  B.  0., 
when  the  three  cities  before  named  joined  to- 
gether in  building  the  city  of  Rhodes,  which 
thenceforth  became  the  capital.  The  island 
feU  under  the  dominion  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
but  after  his  death  the  Macedonian  garrison 
was  expelled,  and  Rhodes  entered  upon  the 
most  glorious  epoch  of  her  history,  during 
which  her  power  was  admitted  by  all  the  sur- 
rounding nations,  and  her  dominion  established 
over  a  portion  of  the  a^acent  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  Rhodians  entered  actively  into 
the  civil  wars  of  Rome,  and  their  adhesion  to 
the  party  of  OaDsar  was  severely  punished  by 
Cassius,  who  captured  and  plundered  the  city 
of  Rhodes  in  42  B.  0.  From  this  period  the 
island  rapidly  declined  in  political  power, 
though  it  long  continued  to  be  famous  as  a 
seat  of  learning.  It  was  finally  deprived  of 
its  independence  by  the  emperor  Olaudius. 
Upon  the  ruin  of  the  empire  of  the  East  the 
island  fell  successively  into  the  hands  of  the 
caliphs,  the  crusaders,  and  the  Genoese ;  and 
in  1309  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
who  had  been  compelled  to  evacuate  Palestine, 
landed  at  Rhodes,  and  under  the  grand  master 
Foulque  de  Yillaret  vanquished  the  Saracens  and 
Greeks  in  several  encounters,  and  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  city  and  the  island.  The 
knights  held  the  place  for  two  centuries,  and 
in  1522  Sultan  Solyman  the  Magnificent  ad- 
vanced agidnst  it  with  an  army  numbering  up- 
ward of  200,000.  There  was  on  the  island  to 
oppose  this  only  a  force  of  6,000,  headed  by 
the  grand  master  Villiers  de  TIsle-Adam.  Af- 
ter a  siege  that  lasted  through  the  whole  sum- 
mer, almost  innumerable  assaults,  and  a  most 


heroic  defence,  the  city  capitulated  in  Oct 
1522,  and  has  ever  since  remained  under  its 
present  masters.  The  surviving  defenders  were 
allowed  to  leave  the  island.  (See  St.  John, 
Knights  of.) 

RHODIUM,  one  of  the  metals  found  in  con- 
nection with  platinum  and  separated  in  the 
chemical  preparation  of  this  metal.  It  was  dis- 
covered in  1803  by  Wollaston,  who  called  it 
rhodium  in  allusion  to  the  red  color  of  its  solu- 
tions. He  found  its  specific  gravity  to  be  11 ; 
but  MM.  Deville  and  Debray,  in  their  recent 
paper  "On  some  Properties  of  the  so  called 
Platinum  Metals,"  give  to  it  a  density  of  12.1. 
It  resembles  aluminum  in  appearance,  is  of  ex- 
treme hardness,  and  more  infusible  than  plati* 
num,  and  is  not  volatilized,  but  oxidizes  on  the 
surface  like  palladium.  By  itself  it  is  insoluble 
in  any  acid ;  but  when  alloyed  with  platinum, 
copper,  bismuth,  or  lead,  the  rhodium  dissolves 
with  the  other  metals.  This  is  not  the  case, 
however,  when  it  is  alloyed  with  gold  or  silver. 
Solutions  are  readily  obtained  by  mixing  the 
metal  finely  pulverized  with  chloride  of  potas- 
sium or  sodium,  and  heating  the  mixture  to 
dull  red  heat  in  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas.  De- 
ville and  Debray  separate  the  pure  metal  by 
the  following  method.  Platinum  residues  are 
melted  with  an  equal  weight  of  lead  and  twice 
their  weight  of  litharge.  The  metallic  button, 
obtained,  being  treated  with  dilute  nitric  acid,* 
gives  up  the  lead,  copper,  and  palladium.  The 
residue,  mixed  with  exactly  6  times  its  weight 
of  binoxide  of  barium,  is  heated  to  redness 
for  an  hour  or  two  in  a  clay  crucible.  The  os- 
mic  acid  is  then  removed  by  water,  followed 
by  aqua  regia,  and  the  baryta  is  precipitated 
by  sulphuric  acid.  A  little  nitric  acid  is  added 
to  the  solution,  then  sal  ammoniac  in  great  ex- 
cess, and  it  is  then  boiled,  filtered,  and  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  at  212''.  The  rhodium  is  then 
removed  by  washing  with  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  sal  ammoniac,  and  nitric  acid  being  add- 
ed to  take  up  the  ammonia  the  rhodium  salt 
is  left  behind  on  evaporation.  This  is  Q}oist- 
ened  with  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonium  mixed 
with  8  or  4  times  its  weight  of  sulphur,  and 
being  heated  to  redness  in  a  crucible,  metallio 
rhodium  is  found  in  the  bottom.  Other  metli- 
ods  of  treatment  are  described  by  Prof.  "Wolcott 
Gibbs  in  "  Researches  on  the  Platinum  Metals,'^ 
a  paper  published  in  vol.  xii.  of  the  "  Smith- 
sonian Contributions  to  Knowledge." 

RHODODEITORON  (Gr.  Qobop,  the  rose,  and 
iivbpov,  a  tree),  a  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  ericacem^  and 
distinguished  in  gardening  for  their  superb 
flowers.  The  generic  characters  are :  a  5-part- 
ed  calyx ;  a  5-lobed,  bell-shaped  or  partly  fun- 
nel-shaped corolla ;  10  stamens,  commonly  de- 
clinate,  with  short,  2-celled  anthers;  a  declined 
style ;  a  6-parted,  5-valved,  many-seeded  pod^ 
the  seeds  minute  and  scaly.  David  Don  ("  Ed- 
inburgh Philosophical  Journal,"  1822)  has  en- 
deavored to  show  that  in  no  essential  particulars 
does  the  genus  differ  from  azalea  and  rhodora 
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of  LiiiniBiis ;  and  Dr.  Torrey  in  his  "Flora  of 
the  United   States,''  and  snbsequently  in  hia 
*\Floraof  the  State  of  New  York"  (Albany, 
1843),  adopts  the  same  view.    Professor  Gray, 
however,  in  his  "  Manual  of  Botany"  (2d  ed., 
New  York,  1856),  adheres  to  the  original  ar- 
rangement.    The  deciduous  foliage  of  the  aza- 
leas and  rhodora,  and  the  usual  number  of 
only  5  Btamens  in  the  former,  together  with 
the  deeply  divided  and  irregularly  segmented 
corolla  of  the  latter,  certainly  point  out  very 
natural  distinctions;  but  the  facility  with  which 
a  great  number  of  hybrids  fertile  in  themselves 
and  capable  of  originating  sub-varieties  have 
been  originated  by  cross  impregnation  between 
species  in  each  of  the  ^  genera,  offers  argu- 
ments for  the  correctness  of  Don's  judgment. 
In  this  article  the  Linnssan  idea  is  followed, 
based  in  regard  to  the  rhododendron  on  the 
coriaceons,  evergreen  character  of  the  foliage. — 
The  earli^t  known  species,  and  one  most  famil- 
iar to  botanists,  is  the  Pontic  rhododendron, 
or  rosebay  (rhododeTidron  Ponticum^  Linn.),  an 
evergr^n  shrub,  native  of  Armenia,  where  it 
grows  to  the  height  of  10  or  12  feet,  flowering 
in  Kay  and  June.    Its  leaves  are  oblong  lance- 
olate, smooth  on  both  sides,  narrower  toward 
the  thick  petioles;  the  flowers  are  borne  in 
short  corymbose  racemes;  the  calyx  minute, 
6-toothed,  somewhat  cartilaginous ;  the  corolla 
large,  pnrple,  with  ovate,  acute,  lanceolate  seg- 
ments.    This  species  was  at  one  time  the  most 
cc»nmon  in  gardens,  being  a  favorite  shrub  in 
British  floriculture.    In  most  parts  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  it  proves  too  tender  and  requires 
protection  in  winter.    One  or  two  wild  varie- 
ties are  known,  and  several  garden  varieties 
and  sub-varieties.    The  species  was  familiar  to 
the  ancients,  from  whom  the  generic  name  has 
been  derived.      Bees  feeding  on  its  flowers 
were  supposed  to  produce  poisonous  honey; 
but  other  plants  were  probably  the  originators 
of  the  mischief.    The  yellow  rhododendron  {R, 
chrysanthum^  Linn.)  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  on 
the  highest  mountains,  and  of  the  Caucasus, 
forming  a  low  evergreen  bush.    Its  leaves  are 
acutish,  attenuated  at  base,  oblong,  glabrous,  re- 
tkolately  veined,  and  of  a  rusty  color  beneath ; 
the  flowers  and  buds  clothed  with  a  rusty  to- 
mentom,  pedicels  hairy;  calyx  almost  wanting ; 
flower  handsome,  large,  with  the  segments  of 
the  corolla  rounded,  yellow.    The  Caucasian 
rosebay  (£.  Caucaaicum,  Pallas)  has  a  creeping 
root,  procumbent  branches,  and  ovate-oblong 
feaves,  rusty  beneath,  rough  and  green  above ; 
flowers  in  umbellate  corymbs,  corolla  purple 
or  white,  rotate,  with  wavy  rounded  segments. 
The  rusty  rosebay  {R,ferTugineum^  linn.)  grows 
only  a  foot  high,  with  leaves  like  that  of  the 
box,  and  when  young  clothed  with  a  few  hairs 
at  bottom ;  flowers  of  a  beautiful  rose  color  or 
scarlet  marked  with  ash-colored  or  yellowish 
dots ;  a  white-flowered  variety  is  known.    It 
is  an  alpine  species  of  Europe,  especially  of 
Switzeriand,  Austria,  Savoy,  &c.    A  very  sim- 
ilar species  to  and  a  companion  of  the  last  is 


the  hairy  rosebay  {R,  Mrmtum^  Linn.),  a  shrub  1 
or  2  feet  high,  with  pale  red  or  scarlet  flowers, 
ovate,  lanceolate,  or  elliptic  acute  leaves  mar- 
gined with  rusty  cilise,  smooth  above,  dotted 
and  hairy  beneath ;  there  is  a  variety  with 
leaves  edged  with  yellow.  A  small,  stifle,  much 
branched  species,  indigenous  to  Nepaul,  has 
branchlets  beset  with  small  bristles,  oval,  mu- 
cronate  leaves,  bristly  on  the  margins  and  under 
surfaces,  pedicels  besejb  with  glandular  hairs, 
flowers  purple  and  the  calyx  of  the  same  color. 
The  hoaram  or  tree  rosebay  (R,  arhorewn, 
Smith)  is  a  superb  species,  growing  20  feet 
high,  with  lanceolate,  acute  leaves,  which  are 
silvery  beneath  and  4  to  6  inches  long ;  flowers 
in  dense  heads,  large,  scarlet  dotted  with  black 
on  the  upper  limb  of  the  corolla  inside.  It  oc- 
curs on  the  highest  mountains  of  Nepaul.  The 
tree  is  very  showy  when  in  blossom.  There  is 
also  a  variety  with  white  blossoms,  and  others 
so  closely  allied  as  to  be  considered  variations 
of  form  owing  to  soil  or  situation.  The  bell- 
flowered  rosebay  (R,  campannlatum^  D.  Don) 
has  elliptic,  oblong,  mucronate  leaves,  rusty 
beneath,  rather  cordate  at  base,  flowers  copious,  • 
disposed  in  corymbose  clusters,  and  corolla 
large,  pale  pink  changing  to  white,  having  the 
upper  lip  marked  with  irregular  purple  spots. 
It  grows  on  the  high  mountains  of  KepauL 
The  bearded  rosebay  (R,  anthopogony  D.  Don) 
has  a  sulphur-colored,  salver-snaped  corolla, 
with  a  cylindrical  tube  and  spreading  limb,  the 
throat  woolly;  it  occurs  in  the  same  locality 
with  the  last.  The  ground  cistus  rosebay  {R, 
chamaseist'us^  Linn.)  is  only  a  dwarf  tufted  shrub 
with  small  leaves  attenuated  at  both  ends 
and  oblong  lanceolate;  flowers  with  rotate 
corals,  pale  purple.  It  grows  on  the  European 
Alps  and  in  eastern  Siberia. — ^The  North  Ame- 
rican species  are  the  great  rosebay  or  great 
laurel  {R,  maximum^  Linn.),  a  large,  straggling 
^rub,  of  a  very  irregular  mode  of  growth,  the 
bark  grayish,  cracked  and  broken,  the  leaves 
in  tufts  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  coria- 
ceous on  round  thick  petioles,  oblong  entire, 
revolute  on  the  edges,  pale  underneath;  a 
light  woolly  substance  covers  the  young 
leaves ;  the  flowers  are  in  a  terminal  cluster, 
the  unexpanded  bud  resembling  a  cone;  as 
each  flower  expands,  a  rhomboidal  bract  falls 
from  beneath  it,  revealing  a  small  calyx  of  5 
unequal  segments,  a  monopetalous,  flinnel- 
shaped  corolla,  the  tube  short,  the  border  di- 
vided in  5  unequal  segments;  the  color  of  a 
beautiful  rose,  with  orange-colored  spots  on  the 
centre  of  the  upper  limb.  The  species  delights 
in  shady  woods  and  cold  swamps,  and  is  found 
in  various  parts  of  New  England,  New  York, 
Ohio,  and  along  shady  water  courses  in  the 
mountains  of  Pennsylvania  and  southward.  It 
succeeds  well  under  cultivation,  and  is  as  hardy 
as  it  is  ornamental.  Two  native  varieties  are 
described  by  Pursh,  one  with  white  flowers 
smdler  than  those  of  the  maximum  and  differ- 
ently formed  leaves,  dei)endent  probably  on  the 
nature  of  its  habitat,  the  other  with  purple 
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blossoms  oocarringon  the  highest  mountains 
of  Virginia  and  Oarolina.  This  latter  grows 
to  a  great  size,  its  stem  reaching  to  the  height 
of  25  feet  and  a  diameter  of  18  inches,  with 
very  large  and  broad  leaves.  The  dotted-leaved 
rosebay  (JS,  punetatum,  Andrews)  is  an  elegant 
shrub,  growing  4  feet  high,  with  oval-lanceolate 
leaves,  acute  at  both  ends,  smooth,  beset  with 
rusty  resinous  dots  beneath,  the  flowers  pink, 
calycine  teeth  short,  the  segments  of  the  corolla 
ovate,  a  little  undulated,  and  the  capsules  elon- 
gated. It  occurs  abundantly  along  the  head 
waters  of  the  rivers  of  Georgia  and  Carolina. 
A  superb-flowered  species  with  umbellate 
corymbs  of  broadly  belled,  lilac  purple  blos- 
soms, oval  oblong,  smooth  leaves  rounded  at 
both  ends,  pale  beneath,  is  the  B,  Catawhiense 
of  Michauz,  occurring  on  the  high  summits  of 
the  Alleghanies  in  Virginia  and  southward ; 
and  the  Lapland  rosebay  {R,  Lapponicum^ 
Wahl.),  occurring  on  the  alpine  summits  of 
the  high  mountains  of  New  England  and  New 
York,  as  well  as  in  the  arctic  regions  of  En- 
rope  and  Asia,  is  a  little  dwarf  species  with 
elliptical  obtuse  leaves,  with  rusty  scales  and 
dotted  on  both  sides,  the  flowers  5  to  6,  dis- 
posed in  umbellate  corymbs,  the  calyx  cover- 
ed with  yellow  scales,  Uie  corollas  of  a  violet 
purple. — ^The  total  number  of  evergreen  and 
persistent-leaved  rosebavB,  according  to  Q.  Don, 
IS  26  species,  while  the  Martua  Britannicut  qvlvl- 
merates  83.  Their  geographical  range  seems  to 
be  that  of  the  colder  swamps  or  the  highest 
summits  of  the  mountains  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
North  America.  In  gardenmg,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  floriculture,  the  rhododendron  has 
received  the  most  marked  attention.  Many 
varieties  were  at  first  raised  from  the  Pontic, 
such  as  the  white-flowered,  the  twisted-petalled, 
the  double-flowered,  the  rubescent-flowered, 
the  narrow-leaved,  the  silver-leaved,  the  golden- 
leaved,  the  long-ieaved,  the  willow-leaved,  &o. ; 
but  in  all  these  a  certain  stiflhess  in  the  form  and 
alight  or  purplish  color  of  the  flowers  prevailed. 
Experiments  were  instituted  in  cross  impregna- 
tioUf  using  the  pollen  dust  of  the  Asiatic  upon 
the  stigmata  of  the  European,  and  impregnat- 
ing the  latter  with  the  American,  pj  these 
means  seedlings  with  better  shape,  handsomer 
foliage,  more  graceful  corollas,  and  richer  colors 
of.  flowers  were  obtained.  These  hybrid  seed- 
lings were  in  turn  tried ;  and  the  crimBon  tree 
rhododendron  was  used  to  impregnate  a  FoU" 
ticum-Catawhiente^  giving  rise  to  the  gorgeous 
altaclerense^  at  one  time  considered  the  finest 
Tariety  in  existence.  In  the  course  of  similar 
experiments  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  William  Herbert 
produced  a  hybrid  which  was  described  and 
figured  in  the  "  Botanical  Register"  (London), 
and  had  in  his  possession  seedlings  from  a  white- 
flowered  azalea  accidentally  crossed  by  the  dust 
of  the  Pontic  rhododendron,  and  many  seed- 
ling plants  from  a  cross  between  two  distinct 
species  of  both  these  genera.  Until  recently 
the  materials  in  the  hands  of  the  hybridizer 
were  limited,  when  the  botanical  discoveries  of 


Dr.  c  seph  D.  Hooker  in  Sikkim-Himalaya  gave 
a  new  impetus  in  this  direction.  Many  entirely 
new  species  were  detected  and  their  seeds  Be> 
cured,  which  being  liberally  distributed  among 
cultivators  in  Great  Britain  were  successfully 
raised,  and  several  having  flowers  proved  them- 
selves superior  even  to  their  representations  in 
the  full-sized  colored  engravings  of  Hooker's 
"Rhododendrons  of  the  Sikkim-Himalaya.^^ 
In  these  a  greater  size  of  foliage,  finely  formed 
corollas,  and  attractive  colors,  even  to  shades 
of  yellow,  were  noticeable.  The  opportunity 
thus  afibrded  to  produce  novelties  in  fioriculture 
has  opened  a  new  field  of  enterprise,  and  the 
successful  impregnation  of  a  co-spedes  which 
has  fragrance  with  hardier  and  scentless  kinds, 
gives  promise  that  the  last  charm  attendant  on 
these  plants  may  be  looked  for. — ^The  rhodo- 
dendrons delight  in  a  cool  and  moist  soil  and  ui 
a  partial  shade.  The  best  time  for  transplant- 
ing is  previous  to  the  opening  of  their  leaf  buds, 
though  well  established  plants  can  be  lifted  at 
other  times.  The  soil  about  them  should  be 
renovated  occasionally  by  new  and  fresh  mould, 
or  even  by  top  dressings  of  old  decayed  msr 
nures.  In  the  northern  United  States  the  great 
rosebay  {R,  maadmum)  will  alone  endure  the 
winters ;  and  the  others,  which  are  cultivated 
in  tubs  and  pots,  require  the  same  care  as  simi- 
lar woody  ericaceous  plants.  All  the  species 
are  propagated  readily  from  seeds,  but  the  young 
seedlings  are  so  small  and  tender  that  for  a  year 
or  two  extra  pains  are  to  be  taken  with  them. 
Layering  is  sometimes  used,  and  cuttings  of 
half-ripened  shoots  planted  in  sand  and  plunged 
in  a  gentle  bottom  neat  will  grow.  To  ixisure 
an  early  fiowering,  the  choicer  varieties  may 
be  grafted  upon  it  .ore  common  and  hardier ; 
the  requisites  to  sc'^cess  being  healthy  stocks 
and  a  close,  warm,  moist  atmosphere  while  the 
union  is  in  progress.  Some  instances  have  been 
known  in  Europe  where  the  stem  under  cultiva- 
tion has  attained  an  altitude  of  16  feet ;  and  in 
the  swamps  of  eastern  New  England,  the  great 
rosebay  may  be  seen  still  taller  and  larger. 
RHODOPE.  See  Thraob. 
RHONE,  a  S.  E.  department  of  France, 
formed  from  the  old  province  of  Lyonnaia, 
bounded  N.  by  Sa6ne-et-Loire,  E.  by  Ain  and 
Is^re,  and  S.  and  W.  by  Loire ;  area,  1,066  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  625,991.  The  surface  is 
mountainous,  the  department  being  traversed 
in  a  N.  and  S.  direction  by  the  Oovennes.  Mont 
Tarare,  the  highest  summit,  is  4,500  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  Rh6ne  flows  upon  the  £.  boun- 
dary for  a  considerable  distance,  its  most  im- 
gortant  tributary  in  the  department  being  the 
a6ne,  while  some  small  affluents  of  the  Loire 
have  their  sources  on  the  W.  side  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  soil  is  not  fertile,  and  only  about 
one  half  of  the  surface  is  arable ;  the  vine  is 
the  most  important  production,  and  some  of  the 
wines  are  of  excellent  quality.  The  depart- 
ment is  distinguished  for  its  manufactures,  the 
silk  fabrics  of  Lyons,  the  capital,  being  the 
most  celebrated  in  Europe. 
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BHONS,  s  xiTer  of  Europe,  rising  :  Oie 
Swiss  canton  of  Valaifl,  not  far  from  the  i  hrces 
of  the  Bhine,  and  flowing  into  the  golf  of 
Lyons  in  the  Mediterranean  sea  by  two  moaths, 
tfter  a  cirenitoos  but  general  W.  and  S.  oonrae 
of  about  580  m.,  860  m.  of  which  are  in  France. 
It  originates  in  a  glacier  of  the  same  name, 
fituted  at  the  Fiurca  pass,  about  6,004  feet 
abore  tihe  see,  and  traverses  Yalais  in  a  W. 
diKction  as  a  mountain  torrent  till  it  enters 
the  lake  of  Geneva  near  its  £.  extremity,  where 
it  his  descended  about  4,900  feet.  In  this  part 
of  its  course  it  receives  many  small  tributaries, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  the  Dranse. 
When  the  IUi6ne  enters  the  lake  of  Geneva  its 
waters  are  exceedingly  turbid ;  but  on  issuing 
from  the  8.  "W.  extremity  of  that  lake,  the 
river  is  of  a  clear  blue  color,  which,  however, 
is  changed  to  brown  by  the  accession  of  the 
Arve,  a  muddy  stream,  about  1^  m.  below  the 
town  of  Geneva.  It  flows  in  a  S.  W.  direction 
for  about  15  m.  till  it  enters  France,  when  it 
toms  S.  through  a  narrow  pass  between  the 
Alps  and  Mount  Jura,  forming  the  boundary 
line  between  the  department  of  Ain  and  Savoy 
for  nearly  40  m.  A  road  which  enters  France 
thfXMigh  this  pass  in  the  mountain  is  command* 
ed  by  Fort  de  P£cluse  with  batteries  hewn  out 
of  the  solid  rock.  A  little  way  below  this 
place  is  the  Perte  du  Rh6ne,  where  the  river 
descends  into  a  deep  chasm  partly  covered  over 
with  masdve  fragments  of  rock.  The  Valse- 
rine,  a  fine  stream  fronr  Vount  Jura,  joins  here 
from  the  right.  At  St.  Genis,  where  the 
Bhone  receives  the  Guiers from  the  S.,  it  turns 
abruj^j  to  the  N.  W.  and  afterward  more  to 
the  W .,  till  it  reaches  Lyons,  receiving  dnrine 
this  part  of  its  course  "^^e  Ain  from  the  Is. 
The  river  has  now  left  tt^  Ailly  region,  and  is 
joined  at  Lyons  by  the  Sa6ne  from  the  K 
The  Rfa6ne  is  here  a  considerable  river,  and 
flows  ahnoet  due  8.  to  Aries  through  a  beauti- 
ful and  fertile  country,  but  the  rapidity  of  the 
current  and  the  shifting  sands  in  its  bed  lender 
the  navigation  dangerous  and  tedious.  The 
moat  important  tributaries  which  the  Bh6ne 
reoetvea  in  this  part  of  its  course,  from  the 
G^veones  on  the  right,  are  the  Doux,  Ard^he, 
Cise,  and  Gard ;  and  on  the  left,  from  the 
Alps,  the  Is^re,  Drome,  Vigne,  and  Durance. 
At  Aeries  the  river  separates  into  two  branches, 
the  principal  one,  cisdled  the  Grand  Rh6ne, 
flowmg  8.  £.  to  the  sea,  while  the  other,  called 
the  Petit  Bh6ne,  pursues  a  S.  W.  course,  enclos- 
ing between  them  the  deltoid  island  of  Ca- 
margne.  The  Grand  Rhdne  enters  the  gulf  of 
Lyons  below  the  Tour  St.  Louis,  and  has  there 
commenced  the  formation  of  a  new  delta ;  and 
the  Petit  Rhdne  has  its  mouth  a  little  way  W. 
from  the  tillage  of  Saintes  Maries.  Both  tiiese 
mouths  are  so  much  obstructed  by  bars,  that 
vesseb  from  the  Mediterranean  enter  the  river 
by  the  £tang  de  Berre,  a  shore  lake  or  lagoon 
to  the  £.,  which  is  connected  with  the  Bh6ne 
by  the  M&rtignes  canal,,  and  by  the  Beaucaire 
canal,  which  leads  from  Aries  to  the  lagoons 
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to  the  W.  on  the  coasts  of  the  departments 
of  Gard  and  H^rault.  Steamers  sometimes  as- 
cend the  Bh6ne  as  far  as  Sey  ssel,  and  by  means 
of  the  Sa6ne  it  is  navigated  to  GhAlon ;  while 
by  canals  it  is  connected  with  the  Garonne, 
Seine,  Loire,  and  Rhine.  The  Rh6ne  is  of 
great  commercial  importance,  and  below  Lyons 
k  navigated  by  numerous  steamers.  The  Paris 
and  Marseilles  railroad  runs  along  its  leffc 
bank  between  Lyons  and  Aries;  and  in  this 
part  of  its  course  the  river  passes  many  con- 
siderable towns,  the  principal  of  which  are 
Yienne,  Toumon,  Valence,  Avignon,  Beau- 
caire, Tarascon,  and  Aries.  Some  of  the  finest 
wines  of  France  are  produced  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rh6ne  below  Lyons. 

RHUBARB,  the  root  of  the  rheum  paXmor 
ium^  and  of  other  species  of  rheumy  a  genus 
of  perennial  herbaceous  plants  of  the  natural 
order  polyg<macea.  From  an  unknown  period 
the  dried  pulverized  root  was  employed  as  a 
medicine  in  Asia ;  and  from  Arabia  it  is  supposed 
that  it  was  introduced  into  Europe.  It  is  prob- 
ably the  pa  of  Dioscorides  and  the  pnov  of  Pau- 
lus  .^Egineta,  and  also  the  ra^oma  of  rllny.  The 
naturalists  of  Europe  early  endeavored  to  as- 
certain the  exact  species  that  produced  the  ex- 
cellent kinds  of  rhubarb  they  procured  through 
Bussia  and  Turkey,  and  which  was  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  either  one  of  these  countries. 
Seeds  and  the  plants  themselves  were  brought 
at  different  tunes  in  the  last  century  into 
western  Europe  from  Tartary  and  the  Hima- 
laya mountains  and  other  regions  beyond  the 
Bosporus ;  but  when  cultivated  the  species  ob- 
tained were  various,  and  produced  roots  much 
inferior  in  their  medicinal  properties  to  the 
genuine  rhubarb.  So  it  is  that  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  all  attempts  to  determine  the  spedes 
which  produces  the  true  Turkey  rhubarb  have 
failed;  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
from  Tartary  by  caravans  passing  through  Per- 
sia and  Anatolia.  To  Russia  the  Tartarian 
rhubarb  is  brought  by  Bucharian  merchants 
from  the  Chinese  town  of  Si-nin,  who  deliver  it 
at  the  frontier  town  of  Ejakhta,  where  it  is  rig^ 
orously  inspected  by  the  agent  of  the  Russian 
government.  Every  piece  of  the  root  is  per- 
forated to  the  centre  in  order  to  prove  its 
soundness,  and  all  the  defective  pieces  are  de- 
stroyed; those  accepted  are  sent  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. The  roots  are  of  irregular  shape,  and 
appear  to  have  been  sliced  on  the  surface  with 
knives,  probably  for  removing  the  bark,  and 
they  are  marked  with  the  h^ge  holes  going 
partly  through  which  were  made  for  inspection. 
The  taste  of  the  rhubarb  is  a  bitter  astringent, 
and  the  smell  aromatic ;  when  chewed  it  crack- 
les in  the  teeth  from  the  presence  of  minute 
crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime  that  are  clustered 
upon  it,  and  it  imparts  a  yellow  color  to  the 
saliva.  The  best  sorts  are  recognized  by  the 
bright  yellow  color  of  the  powder,  without  any 
brownish  tinge.  On  account  of  the  superior 
quality  of  the  Russian  rhubarb  it  commands  a 
high  price,  and  to  secure  this  other  varieties 
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are  made  to  imitate  it  as  closely  as  may  be. 
Most  of  the  rhubarb  that  comes  to  the  United 
States  is  from  China,  shipped  from  Canton. 
Some  of  this  is  very  good,  though  still  inferior 
to  the  Russian.  The  roots  are  more  cylindrical 
and  smoother  as  if  scraped ;  they  are  not  of  so 
bright  a  color,  and  the  powder  has  a  reddish 
brown  tinge.  Defective  pieces  are  mixed  in  with 
the  best,  and  as  all  are  usually  powdered  together 
the  medicine  must  be  of  inferior  efficacy.  The 
Chinese  sometimes  attempt  to  give  it  the  ap.- 
pearance  of  the  Russian  variety  by  cutting  it 
into  angular  shapes,  and  filling  up  with  powder- 
ed root,  in  order  to  conceal  the  little  holes  that 
have  been  made  through  the  roots  for  suspend- 
ing them  on  strings  to  dry.  It  is  believed  that 
both  the  Russian  and  Chinese  come  from  the 
same  region  in  Chinese  Tartary  around  Si-nin ; 
but  there  being  in  the  Chinese  market  no  such 
stringent  regulations  about  the  preparation  of 
the  drug,  the  inferior  qualities  are  sent  there. 
The  plant  is  described  by  Mr.  Bell,  who  saw  it 
on  his  journey  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Peking, 
as  growing  wild  in  a  sandy  soil.  The  roots  are 
allowed  to  grow  6  years  before  they  are  suffi- 
ciently mature;  and  after  they  are  dug  moch 
care  is  devoted  to  their  preparation,  which  is 
chiefiy  drying,  and  he  states  that  sometimes  a 
whole  year  passes  before  the  roots  are  ready 
for  the  market. — Other  varieties  of  rhubarb  are 
imported  from  England  and  France,  where  sev- 
eral species  of  the  plant  are  cultivated,  as  also 
in  Belgium  and  Germany.  In  general  they  are 
inferior  to  the  Chinese,  and  they  are  chiefly 
used  to  adulterate  the  more  valuable  kinds.  In 
England,  the  culture  of  the  root  has  long  been 
extensively  practised  at  Banbury  in  Oxford- 
shire; and*  the  species  there  grown  is  known 
as  the  rheum  Ehaponticum.  In  France  it  is 
found  that  the  rJieum  palmatum^  originally  ob- 
tained from  Asia,  and  supposed  to  be  the  gen- 
uine rhubarb,  degenerates  so  as  to  be  worth- 
less ;  and  the  species  which  are  more  profitable 
to  cultivate  are  the  E,  Bhapontieum,  R,  ury- 
dulatum^  and  B.  eompaetum.  Near  Lorient  in 
the  department  of  Morbihan  is  the  most  impor- 
tant place  of  its  cultivation,  known  on  this  ac- 
count by  the  name  of  Rheumpole.  The  French 
drug  is  sometimes  called  rhapontic  rhubarb  and 
Crimea  rhubarb.  Other  varieties  are  described 
as  being  produced  in  other  countries,  but  they 
are  not  met  with  in  commerce.  The  plant  is 
cultivated  not  only  for  the  sake  of  its  root,  but 
also  for  its  leaf  stalks,  which  from  their  succu- 
lence and  agreeable  acidity  are  used  for  making 
tarts  and  pies.  In  England  their  consumption 
for  this  purpose  is  very  large,  and  the  roots 
of  the  same  plants  are  useid  for  furnishing 
the  drug.  In  the  United  States  also  the  rhu- 
barb, frequently  called  pie  plant,  is  known  as  a 
very  useful  vegetable ;  but  the  root  is  entirely 
neglected.  An  imitation  of  champagne  wine  is 
prepared  from  the  juice,  which  should  however 
rather  rank  as  a  superior  kind  of  cider  than  as 
a  wine. — Rhubarb  is  adulterated  not  only  by 
intermixture  of  inferior  sorts,  but  worthless 


pieces  are  disguised  by  staining  them  vith 
ochre  and  with  yellow  turmeric.  In  this  way 
rotten  and  worm-eaten  roots,  and  the  shav- 
ings trimmed  from  the  Chinese  preparatory  to 
grinding,  are  concealed  in  the  better  sorts,  and 
being  pulverized  with  them  seriously  impair 
their  efficacy.  The  chemical  composition  of 
rhubarb  is  very  complicated,  and  chemists  have 
failed  to  discover  any  peculiar  principle  in  the 
drug  to  which  its  purgative  property  is  owing. 
Brandes  found  in  100  parts  of  Chinese  rhubarb 
2  of  pure  rhubarbaric  acid,  7.5  of  the  same  im- 
pure, 2.5  of  gallic  acid,  9  of  tannin,  8.5  of  color- 
ing extractive,  11  of  uncrystaUizable  sugar  with 
tannin,  4  of  starch,  14.4  of  gummy  extractive, 
4  of  pectio  acid,  1.1  of  malate  and  gallate  of 
lime,  11  of  oxalate  of  lime,  1.5  of  sulphate  of 
potassaand  chloride  of  potassium,  1  of  silica,  0.5 
of  phosphate  of  lime  and  oxide  of  iron,  25  of 
lignin,  and  2  of  water.  The  analyses  of  Schloss- 
berger  and  D6pping  are  still  more  elaborate, 
introducing  a  variety  of  new  principles,  among 
which  the  chrysophanic  acid,  resembling  the 
rhubarbaric  acid  of  Brandes,  is  the  most  inter- 
esting. It  is  a  beautiful  yellow  substance,  emit- 
ting yellow  vapors  when  heated,  soluble  in  alco- 
hol, its  alkaline  solution  of  a  beautiful  red  color, 
and  those  with  potassa  changing  by  eva]^ra- 
tion  to  a  violet  and  then  to  blue.  Magnificent 
purples  also  are  obtained  from  the  yellow  color- 
ing matter  produced  by  treating  rhubarb  with 
nitric  acid  and  then  with  alkalies ;  and  it  has 
been  proposed  to  apply  these,  called  erythose, 
in  the  arts  as  a  dye  stufiT. — ^The  medical  prop- 
erties of  rhubarb  are  very  peculiar.  Its  fiist 
effects  upon  the  system  are  cathartic,  and  to 
these  succeed  an  astringent  action,  checking 
the  excessive  operation  of  the  purgative.  The 
medicine  is  at  the  same  time  tonic  and  sto- 
machic. As  a  purgative  its  action  is  moderate, 
and  affects  rather  tiie  muscular  fibre  than  the 
secretory  vessels.  Its  use  is  obviously  indi- 
cated for  relaxed  conditions  of  the  bowels, 
when  the  stomach  is  enfeebled,  and  a  gentle 
cathartic  is  required,  as  in  certain  cases  of 
dyspepsia,  diarrhoBa,  dysentery,  &c.  It  is  much 
used  in  combination  with  magnesia,  calomel, 
and  other  cathartics,  when  greater  purgative 
action  is  required.  This  action  may  be  reduced 
by  roasting  or  long  boiling.  It  is  exhibited  in 
powder,  sometunes  made  into  pills  with  soap, 
also  in  infusion,  sirup,  and  tincture. 

RIAZAN,  EiASAN,  or  Riezan,  a  central  gov- 
ernment of  European  Russia,  bounded  N.  by 
Vladimir,  E.  and  S.  by  Tambov,  and  W.  and 
K  W.  by  Tula  and  Moscow ;  area,  16,206  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1856,  1,894,077.  The  Don  flows  for  a 
short  distance  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  the  most  important  river  is  the  Oka, 
which  enters  it  in  the  N.  The  two  rivers  are 
connected  by  the  Upa  and  the  Ivanov  canal. 
The  soil  is  fertile  in  the  S.,  but  marshy  in  the 
N.  There  are  extensive  pastures ;  the  princi- 
pal products  are  grain,  fruits,  hops,  and  tobacco. 
The  inhabitants  are  nearly  all  Russians,  but 
there  are  a  few  Mordvins  and  Tartars.    There 
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are  inftnxifaetories  of  coarse  linen  and  voollen 
goods  and  of  glaas  and  iron.  Capital,  Biazan ; 
pop.  abont  15,000. 

RIB.    See  Skeleton. 

BIBATJLT,  Jban,  a  French  navigator,  who 
led  the  first  French  colony  to  Florida,  bom  in 
Dieppe,  killed  in  Florida  in  1565.  Daring  the 
reign  of  Charles  IX.  Admiral  Coligni  deter- 
mined to  fonnd  a  French  Hugaenot  colony  in 
America,  and  made  an  experiment  in  Brazil, 
which  ended  nnsoccessfallj  in  consequence  of 
the  apostasy  of  the  leader  Yillegagnon.  The 
admiral,  perscYering  in  his  project,  obtained 
from  the  king  a  patent  anthorizing  him  to  send 
an  expedition  to  Florida,  and  two  vessels  suited 
for  Yoyaffes  of  discovery  were  fitted  out.  In 
command  of  these  was  placed  Bibault,  who  on 
Feb.  16, 156S,  sailed  from  Havre  de  Gr^ce ;  and, 
leaving  the  beaten  track  so  as  not  to  touch  at 
any  of  the  islands  held  by  the  Spaniards,  he 
came  on  April  30  in  sight  of  luid,  probably 
part  of  Anastasia  island  on  the  coast  of  Florida. 
Safling  northward  along  the  coast,  he  at  last 
anchored  in  Port  Royal  harbor  in  the  present 
state  of  South  Carolina,  and  there  determined 
to  plant  his  colony.  A  fort  was  built,  proba- 
bly not  far  south  of  the  present  site  of  Beaufort. 
and  named  Carolina  in  honor  of  the  king  of 
FVance,  and  26  colonists  were  left  to  keep  poa- 
session  of  the  country.  Sailing  from  the  nort 
on  Jane  11,  Bibault  found  France  distracted  by 
a  civil  war ;  and  whUe  it  lasted  no  aid  could  be 
procured  for  the  new  colony,  the  members  of 
which,  left  to  take  care  of  tiiemselves  and  im- 
provident, were  soon  reduced  to  the  point  of 
starvation,  and  at  last  set  sail  for  their  native 
country  in  a  crazy  bark  and  were  picked  up 
by  an  English  ship.  After  the  dissensions  had 
subsided  in  France,  a  new  expedition  under 
Ren6  de  Laudonnidre  sailed  in  April,  1664,  and 
made  a  settlement  on  the  river  May,  now  called 
the  St.  John^s,  and  built  a  fort  which  they  also 
called  Carolina.  In  spite  of  the  hospitable 
welcome  of  the  natives,  the  colonists,  receiving 
no  supplies  from  home  and  having  taken  no 
pains  to  cultivate  the  soil,  sufiered  so  much 
from  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  that  they  deter- 
mined to  return  to  France.  Just  as  they  were 
on  the  point  of  setting  out,  Bibault,  who  had 
sailed  f^om  Dieppe  on  May  22, 1565.  arrived  in 
command  of  a  fleet  of  7  vessels,  witn  orders  to 
supersede  Laudonnidre  in  the  government  of 
the  colony.  Scarcely  had  he  anchored  and 
communicated  with  those  on  shore,  when,  on 
Sept.  4,  5  Spanish  vessels  under  Don  Pedro 
Melendez  de  Aviles  made  their  appearance. 
His  name  and  objects  were  demanded.  ^^  I  am 
Melendez  of  Spain,''  was  the  haughty  answer, 
"  sent  with  strict  orders  from  my  king  to  gib- 
bet and  behead  all  the  Protestants  in  these  re- 
gions. The  Frenchman  who  is  a  Catholic  I 
will  spare;  every  heretic  shall  die."  The 
French  fleet  was  unprepared  for  battle  and  cut 
its  cables ;  and  the  Spaniards  after  an  ineffec- 
tual chase  repaired  to  the  harbor  of  St.  Au- 
gustine.     Against  the  advice  of  his  officers, 


especially  Landonni^re,  Bibault,  instead  of  re- 
maining at  the  settlement  and  improving  the 
fortifications,  determined  to  sail  for  St.  Augus- 
tine and  there  attack  the  Spaniards.  He  had 
scarcely  reached  the  open  sea,  when  a  terrible 
storm  arose,  by  wjiich  his  squadron,  after  being 
driven  about  by  the  winds  for  several  days,  was 
all  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Florida  not  far 
from  Cape  Canaveral,  and  about  100  mUes  8. 
of  St.  Augustine.  In  the  mean  time  Melendez 
passed  over  land  through  lakes,  marshes,  and 
forests,  surprised  the  weak  and  almost  defence- 
less garrison  of  Fort  Carolina,  and  massacred 
nearly  200  of  both  sexes.  lenorant  of  the  fate 
of  those  left  behind,  Bibault  and  more  than 
500  men,  thrown  without  resources  upon  a 
desolate  coast,  set  out  for  their  fort,  to  reach 
which  they  were  obliged  to  travel  through 
an  unknown  country.  They  divided  into  two 
parties,  the  first  of  which,  consisting  of  200 
men,  went  in  advance  of  the  others,  and  after 
coming  within  a  few  leagues  of  St.  Augus- 
tine surrendered  to  Melendez  at  discretion. 
**  Seeing  that  they  were  Lutherans,"  says 
Mendoza,  the  Spanish  historian  of  the  expe- 
dition, '^the  general  condemned  ihem  all  to 
death ;  but,  as  I  was  priest  and  had  the  bow- 
els -of  a  man,  I  besought  him  to  accord  to 
me  the  favor  that  he  would  not  put  to  death 
those  whom  we  should  discover  to  be  Chris- 
tians. He  granted  my  request.  I  made  in- 
quiry and  found  10  or  12  whom  we  selected 
from  the  number.  All  the  others  were  exe- 
cuted, because  they  were  Lutherans,  enemies  of 
our  holy  Catholic  faith."  Bibault  was  with  the 
second  party,  most  of  which  not  long  afterward 
also  fell  into  the  hands  of  Melendez,  who  mas- 
sacred nearly  all  of  them,  among  them  their 
commander,  *^  not  as  Frenchmen,  but  as  Lu- 
therans." The  French  accounts  state  that  their 
lives  had  been  promised  them  in  case  they  sur- 
rendered ;  but  this  is  denied  by  the  Spaniards. 
The  French  court  paid  no  heed  to  this  barbarous 
treatment  of  their  own  subjects ;  but  Dominic 
de  Gorgues,  a  Gascon  soldier,  burning  with  a 
desire  to  avenge  the  treatment  of  Bibault  and 
his  followers,  sailed  from  France  in  1567  at 
the  head  of  a  small  force,  with  which  he  was 
successful  in  seizing  upon  two  forts  near  the 
St.  John's,  and  slaughtered  nearly  all  the  garri- 
sons, and  then  captured  the  important  fort  of 
St.  Mateo.  The  prisoners  were  cdl  hanged  upon 
the  same  tree  upon  which  the  French  had  been 
hanged  by  Melendez,  and  over  them  was  iilaced 
the  following  inscription :  ^^  I  do  this  not  as 
unto  Spaniards  or  mariners,  but  as  unto  trai- 
tors, robbers,  and  murderers."  He  then  re- 
turned to  France,  but  was  coldly  received  by 
the  French  court,  which  disavowed  his  act,  al- 
though he  obtained  the  general  applause  of  the 
people.  In  London  a  volume  of  42  pages,  now 
extremely  rare,  consisting  of  an  English  trans- 
lation of  the  report  of  his  first  voyage  made  by 
Bibault  to  Coligni,  was  published  under  the  title 
of  *^  The  whole  and  true  Discovery e  of  Terra 
Florida  (Englished  the  Florishing  Land),  con- 
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teymng  as  well  the  wonderM  sfcrannge  Ka> 
tores  and  Maners  of  the  Feo^e,  with  the  ZDer<- 
▼eylous  Commodities  and  Treasures  of  the 
Country;  as  also  the  pleasannt  Fortes  and 
Havens,  and  Wayes  thereunto  never  found  out 
before  the  last  year,  1662.  Written  in  French, 
by  Captain  Ribaold,  the  fyrst  that  whoUye  dis- 
covered the  same,  and  now  newly  set  forthe  in 
Englishe,  the  zzx.  of  May,  1568." 

BIBBON,  or  Biband  (Fr.  ruban%  an  orna- 
mental narrow  strip  of  woven  silk,  worn  chiefly 
for  ornament.  The  manufacture  of  ribbona, 
though  not  then  new,  first  attained  to  any  im- 
portance in  !EVanoe  during  the  17th  century. 
They  were  variously  ornamented  with  showy 
patterns,  and  about  the  year  1680  there  was  a 
rage  for  embossed  ribbons,  which  were  stamped 
with  hot  plates  of  steel,  each  piece  having  a  por- 
tion of  the  pattern  engraved  upon  it.  figured 
ribbons  were  made  chiefly  at  Paris,  but  Lyons 
and  Avignon  were  also  largely  engaged  in  the 
manufiacture  until  after  1Y28,  wheu  the  former 
had  secured  most  of  the  trade.  Before  the  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantes  there  were  about 
8,000  ribbon  looms  in  Tours ;  but  that  measure, 
which  banished  the  Frotestants,  broke  up  the 
trade,  and  in  Lyons  also  temporarily.  Li  Eng- 
land ribbons  are  made  mostly  in  Coventry,  and 
with  steam  power  looms.  The  material  for  the 
warp  of  the  best  ribbons  is  Italian  organzine 
silk,  thrown  from  Italian  raw  silk,  and  for  in- 
ferior sorts  organzine  silk  from  Bengal  and 
China.  These  last  and  Broussa  in  Asia  Minor 
furnish  the  singles  (all  English  thrown)  for  the 
shoot.  The  weaving  is  done  as  in  other  fabrics, 
and  of  late  with  the  Jacquard  machine.  A 
fixed  standard  of  widths  is  adopted,  designated 
by  difibrent  numbers  of  pence,  which  probably 
were  the  original  prices,  though  now  they 
have  no  such  significance.  From  penny  width 
to  40  penny  width  includes  all  ribbons  from  i 
inch  to  about  4i  inches  wide.  The  French  design 
nate  them  by  numbers,  running  from  1  to  60. 
French  and  English  make  them  of  the  same 
lengths — 86  yards  for  satins,  18  yards  for  sar- 
cenets or  gauzes  above  the  narrower  widths, 
and  12  yards  for  the  smaller  sizes.  French 
ribbons  are  generally  lighter  than  the  English, 
but  they  are  made  of  better  kinds  of  silk  and 
better  dressed.  The  varieties  of  ribbons  are 
very  numerous,  as  also  the  styles  of  ornamen- 
tation, which  are  continually  changing.  In  the 
fancy  ribbon  called  chini^  the  figures  are  printed 
or  panted  on  the  warp  after  it  is  prepared  for 
the  loom,  and  afterward  woven  in  by  the  shut- 
tle. The  watered  effect  is  produced  by  passing 
two  ribbons,  laid  one  on  the  other,  between 
two  cylinders,  one  of  them  containing  a  heater 
within  it.  The  irregular  pressure  from  the  in- 
equalities of  the  two  surfaces  of  silk  gives  the 
wavy  appearance.  Galloons  are  strong  thick 
ribbons  used  for  bindings,  shoe  strings,  &c. 
The  wider  ones  are  called  doubles.  Bihbon 
velvets  are  largely  produced  at  Crefeld  in  Rhe- 
nish Prussia,  and  are  also  made  at  Spitalfielda, 
England,  and  St.  £tienne,  France. 


BLBBON  FISH,  the  comm(«  name  of  several 
genera  of  acanthopterygian  fishes  of  the  funily 
tcmiida.  They  ai*e  characterized  by  a  com* 
pressed,  elongated,  ensiform  body,  with  very 
small  or  no  scales ;  the  bones  are  of  loose  tex- 
ture, little  more  solid  than  a  fibrous  network; 
the  eyes  large,  and  teeth  small  or  none ;  to  this 
ribbon-like  body  is  attached  a  dorsal  com- 
mencing close  to  or  upon  the  head,  and  com- 
pletely furnished  with  membrane ;  the  caudal 
when  present  is  distinct  from  the  perpendicolar 
fins,  and  in  some  is  set  on  at  a  right  angle,  like 
a  fan  extended  upward ;  the  ventrals  are  often 
wanting,  or  are  placed  beneath  the  pectorak 
They  are  all  marine  species. — ^Among  the  gen- 
era having  a  protractile  mouth  with  a  small 
aperture  belongs  9tylephoru8  (Shaw),  havinf 
neither  teeth,  scales,  nor  ventrals,  and  the  caq- 
dal  standinff  upward,  its  last  ray  continuous 
with  the  tail  and  produced  into  a  lament  long- 
er than  the  body.  In  Pr<uhypteruB  (Gonan) 
there  are  a  few  teeth,  thoracic  ventrals,  a  dor- 
sal the  whole  length  of  the  body,  and  an  erect 
caudal ;  the  northern  ribbon  fish  or  taagmur 
(71  hogma/rus^  Val.),  from  the  polar  seas,  attains 
a  length  of  8  or  4  feet,  sometimes  much  more; 
the  flkin  is  covered  with  a  silvery  envelope 
like  the  shining  covering  of  the  choroid  of  the 
fish's  eye,  consisting  of  minute  needle-shaped 
crystals  (see  ^^  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Nat- 
ural History,"  vol.  iii.,  London,  1849) ;  it  loob 
like  a  silvery  ribbon  in  the  water ;  the  lateral 
line  is  armed  with  hooked  scales.  Cavier  and 
Valenciennes  describe  5  other  speoies  in  volx. 
of  their  Hixtoire  nattMrells  deepoiuons  ;  of  these 
the  T,  falx  f Cuv.)  of  the  Mediterranean  has 
168  rays  on  tiie  dorsal  and  plumes  of  rays  on 
thQ  head  and  tail ;  the  color  is  brilliant  silveiy, 
with  large,  round,  black  spots.— In  the  genna 
gyirmetrus  (Bloch)  the  ventrals  are  reduced  to 
a  single  ray,  very  long  and  dilated  at  the  end; 
the  caudal  is  very  small  and  continnons  Tvilh 
the  dorsal ;  of  the  8  species,  the  best  known  ia 
the  ribbon  fish  of  the  Mediterranean  (G,  gUir 
diusj  Val.),  attaining  a  length  of  6  or  8  feet;  the 
rays  of  the  dorsal  over  the  head  are  elongated 
and  curve  backward  like  a  crest ;  the  ailverf 
skin  is  studded  with  smooth  osseous  warts,  and 
the  fins  are  rosy  red ;  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
family,  it  is  very  easily  broken,  fitted  for  living 
in  still  deep  waters,  and  is  rarely  seen  exoeii 
when  thrown  ashore  after  storms  in  a  mutilated 
condition.  The  G.  Eawhmii  (Bloch)  is  occa- 
sionally seen  on  the  English  coasts,  and  with  its 
narrow,  long,  and  shining  body,  and  sinuons 
movements,  has  been  the  basis  of  more  than 
one  story  of  the  sea  serpent. — ^In  the  genera 
with  non-protractile  mouth,  with  large  gape 
and  ascending  lower  jaw,  belongs  lophoUn 
(Gioma) ;  this  has  on  the  head  a  vertical  cor- 
neous crest  sustaining  a  strong  spine,  which  is 
the  first  dorsal  ray;  the  dorsal  extends  the 
whole  length  of  the  body  and  has  numerous 
dmple  rays,  the  anal  and  caudal  small,  and  the 
ventrals  near  the  pectornls.  The  X.  Oepedior 
ntu  (Giorna)  of  the  Mediterranean  attains  a 
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kngtii  of  move  tfann  4  fM^  and  is  rarely  seen. 
Id  cipoia  (linn.)  the  body  is  ooTered  with 
flmaU  aoales ;  there  is  a  single  row  of  teeth  in 
eteh  jaw ;  the  dorsal  and  anal  are  very  long, 
and  the  candal  small.  The  red  ribbon  fish  (G. 
ruhmeent^  Unn.)  ooours  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  &igli8h  coasts ;  it  is  about  18  inches 
long,  of  a  biiUia&t  red  color,  with  indistinct 
daA  bands,  and  the  dorsal  saffron  yellow  bor- 
dered with  rose. 

RD3ERA,  J<M±.    Bee  Bpaokoixtto. 

RIOARDO,  David,  an  English  political  econ- 
omist, of  Jewish  parentage,  born  in  London, 
AprU  19,  1779,  died  atGatcomb  park,  Glonces- 
terdiifei  Sept.  11, 1828.  His  father  was  a  na- 
tive of  Holland,  and,  having  settled  in  Eng- 
land said  become  a  member  of  the  stock  ex- 
diange,  had  realized  a  considerable  fortune. 
The  son  received  a  commercial  edncation  in 
Holland,  and  was  subsequently  associated  with 
his  fiiiher  in  his  business.  He  became  a  Chris- 
tian, and  in  1798  married  against  his  father's 
wishes,  wheiefi>re  the  partnership  was  finally 
dissolved.  Being  assisted  by  some  of  the  old- 
est members  of  the  stock  exchange,  the  younger 
Ricardo  in  a  few  years  realized  a  fortune.  He 
now  studied  mathematics,  chemistry^  and  min- 
eralogy, formed  a  laboratory  and  a  mineralogi- 
eal  collection,  and  was  one  of  the  original 
promoters  and  members  of  the  London  geologi- 
cal so^ty.  He  first  appeared  as  an  author  in 
Sept.  1809,  In  a  tract  entitled  ''  The  High  Price 
of  BuIHon  a  Proof  of  the  Depreciation  of  Bank 
Kotes."  He  afterward  wrote  various  important 
works  (see  Poltooal  Eoonomt,  vol.  xiii.  p.  462), 
and  by  these  and  as  a  member  of  parliament 
exerted  much  influence  on  legislation  and  on 
economical  theories.  His  works  with  an  ac- 
count of  his  life  have  been  collected  and  edited 
by  J.  R  McOulloch  {8vo.,  London,  1846). 

RTCASOLI,  Bettino,  baron,  an  Italian  states- 
nan,  bom  in  Tuscany  about  1805.  He  is  the 
sole  surviving  male  descendant  of  an  ancient 
Lombard  fiunily,  which  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  Ilorentine  wars  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghi- 
bdfines.  In  1847  he  produced  a  pamphlet  on 
the  political  condition  of  Tuscany,  ur^g  the 
pand  dnke  to  grant  the  people  representative 
mstitntions  appropriate  to  the  age.  After  the 
revolution  of  1848  he  was  appointed  gonfaUn 
niere  of  Florence,  and  established  a  journal 
called  La  patria^  in  which  he  advocated  a 
onited  Italian  kingdom,  free  from  the  influence 
of  Anstria  or  the  pope.  He  declined  to  take 
otSes  under  the  republican  government  of  1849, 
and  was  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  to  recall 
die  duke,  after  whose  return  he  retired  to  his 
^states.  He  signed  the  manifesto  which  the 
revolutionary  party  published  in  April,  1869,  as 
a  declaration  of  war  against  the  grand  duke ; 
and  after  the  abdication  of  the  latter  he  became 
minister  of  the  interior  in  the  cabinet  appointed 
by  Buonoompagni,  commissioner  for  King  Vic- 
tor !&nannel,  who  had  been  proclaimed  dicta^ 
tor  of  Tuscany.  Upon  the  retirement  of  Buon- 
eimpagnl,  Bkaaoli  assumed  temporarily  the 


ftinctions  of  governor  dictator,  and  in  March, 
1860,  he  was  appointed  governor-general, 
Prince  Oarignan  at  the  same  time  assuming 
the  office  of  viceroy.  In  June,  1861,  he  was 
i^pointed  to  succeed  Oount  Oavour  as  presi- 
dent of  the  council  and  prime  minister  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  In  politics  he  advocates  the 
union  of  the  Italian  race  under  one  constitu- 
tional government,  and  since  his  elevation  to 
the  premiership  has  expressed  himself  in  favor 
of  recognizing  Rome  and  Venice  as  portions  of 
the  national  territory,  and  of  **  opening  to  the 
church  a  way  of  reform  by  giving  her  that 
liberty  and  independence  which  will  invite  her 
to  regeneration."  In  religion  he  is  said  to  be 
a  Protestant. 

RIOAUT,  or  Rtoatjt,  8ib  Paitl,  an  English 
diplomatist  and  author,  the  time  and  place  of 
whose  birth  are  unknown,  died  in  London, 
Bee.  16,  1700.  He  was  graduated  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1650,  in  1661  accompanied  the  earl 
of  Winchelsea  as  secretary  of  embassy  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  during  a  residence  of  8  years 
in  Turkey  made  himself  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  people.  He 
was  afterward  British  consul  at  Smyrna  for  11 
years,  and  after  his  return  home  accompanied 
the^arl  of  Clarendon  in  1685  to  Ireland,  hold- 
ing various  official  positions  there,  and  was  for 
10  years  minister  to  the  Hanse  towns.  He 
wrote  ^^  The  Present  State  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire'' (1668);  the  "Present  State  of  the  Greek 
and  Armenian  Churches"  (1678) ;  "  History  of 
the  Turkish  Empu-e  ftom  1628  to  1679;"  and 
translated  Qarcilasso  de  la  Vegans  ^' Royal 
Commentaries  of  Peru"  (1688). 

RICOIO,  DoMENico.    See  Brtsabokci. 

RIOCIOLI,  GiovAWHT  Battista,  an  Italian 
astronomer  and  geographer,  bom  in  Ferrara  in 
1599,  died  in  Bologna  in  1671.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  society  of  Jesus,  taught  philosophy, 
theology,  and  belles-lettres  in  the  Jesuit  col- 
leges of  Parma  and  Bologna,  and  finaUy  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  astronomy  and  geography. 
He  undertook  to  refute  Copernicus  in  the 
Almaffe»tum  N&eum  (2  vols,  fol.^  Bologna, 
1661),  in  which,  however,  he  fairly  explains  his 
system,  and  expresses  great  admiration  for  his 
genius.  His  Astrcnomia  Reformata  (2  vols., 
1665)  is  a  completion  of  the  former  work,  and 
both  are  still  regarded  as  classics  in  astronomy 
for  their  ftiU  account  of  discoveries  down  to 
his  own  time,  their  valuable  observations,  es- 
pecially upon  the  moon,  historical  table  of 
eclipses  mm  the  time  of  Romulus,  &c.  He 
slso  published  Oeographim  et  Hydrographim 
Reformaim  Libri  XIIL  (fol.,  1661),  contaming 
all  the  data  then  extant  upon  latitudes  and 
longitudes,  including  measurements  of  his  own, 
and  Chronohgia  Rtformata  (1669). 

RICE  {oryza  satwa,  natural  order  graminea)^ 
one  of  the  cereals,  most  abundantly  cultivated 
in  warm  climates  for  the  food  of  man,  and 
ranking  next  in  importance  for  the  proportion 
of  the  human  family  it  supports  to  wheat.  In 
the  East  Indies  it  has  been  cultivated  from 
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time  immemorial,  so  that  nothing  is  known  of 
its  primitive  condition  or  place.  Dr.  Box- 
burgh  considers  that  the  wild  rice,  known  as 
nioari  in  Sanscrit,  as  newaree  in  Telinga,  and 
SB  arus  in  Arabic,  is  the  parent  of  all  the  ya- 
rieties.  At  the  present  time  it  is  in  some  parts 
of  India  the  chief  article  of  produce,  and  in 
some  districts,  particularly  in  the  marshy  lands 
along  the  coast  of  Orissa,  it  is  almost  the 
only  object  of  agricultural  labor.  In  China 
and  the  islands  of  the  eastern  archipelago  it  is 
also  a  most  important  crop,  and  is  the  princi- 
pal support  of  the  vast  population  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  globe.  It  is  extensively  cultivated 
in  parts  of  Africa,  in  southern  Europe,  in  the 
tropical  countries  of  North  and  South  Ameri- 
ca, and  a3  far  N.  as  Virginia  and  Illinois.  The 
plant  was  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  by  Theophrastus  was  called  opvCov, 
by  Dioscorides  opvCa,  and  by  Pliny  cryza.  The 
species  and  varieties  are  almost  innumerable, 
the  multitude  of  conditions  as  to  dimate,  soil, 
locality,  cultivation,  &o.,  under  which  it  is 
grown,  necessarily  introducing  numerous  mod- 
mcations  of  form,  which  are  more  or  less  per- 
manent. Of  the  varieties  known  in  Ceylon 
no  fewer  than  161  are  enumerated  in  Moon^s 
"Catalogue  of  Ceylon  Plants."— In  gei^pral 
rice  grows  like  wheat,  with  a  stalk  about  4 
feet  long,  which  is  rather  more  closely  jointed 
than  that  of  wheat,  and  with  leaves  like  those 
of  the  leek.  Several  stems  form  at  the  top, 
bearing  clusters  of  the  grain  resembling  those 
of  wheat,  each  terminated  with  a  beiud,  and 
enclosed  in  a  rough  yellow  husk.  The  seed 
within  this  is  of  elongated  shape,  of  shining 
white  color,  and  almost  transparent.  The 
stem  of  the  common  rice  of  the  Carolinas  is 
sometimes  6  feet  in  height.  The  plant  is  an 
annual,  with  subulate  linear  leaves,  and  flow- 
ers, in  a  terminal  panicle;  leaflets  of  the  caly- 
cine  lanceolate ;  valves  of  the  corolla  equal  in 
length,  the  outer  ones  twice  as  wide  as  the 
inner,  4-grooved,  and  awned ;  style  single,  2- 
parted.  It  flourishes  best  in  low  marshy 
grounds  which  can  be  overflowed,  and  tide 
water  swamps  are  particularly  favorable  for 
the  crop.  There  is,  however,  another  species, 
aryza  mutico^  which  grows  upon  dry  lands 
and  the  sides  of  mountains,  and  is  largely  cul- 
tivated in  Ceylon  and  Java,  and  of  late  in  Hun- 
gary. It  has  been  introduced  into  France  and 
oUier  European  countries,  and  is  grown  like 
barley  or  wheat.  If  laid  under  water  the  plant 
rots.  The  culm  or  stem  is  only  about  3  feet  nigh, 
and  is  more  slender  than  that  of  common  rice. 
The  seed  is  long,  with  very  long  awns.  At  tiie 
great  exhibition  of  1851  curious  samples  and 
varieties  of  rice,  possibly  of  this  species,  were 
displayed  from  the  Himalaya,  where  they  had 
been  raised  without  irrigation  at  elevations  of 
8,000  to  4,000  feet  The  rice  raised  in  Vir- 
ginia and  sometimes  in  Maryland  also  is  a  dry 
or  mountain  rice  cultivated  m  dry  places,  and 
known  as  the  Cochin  China.  Its  production 
hardly  exceecb  15  or  20  bushels  to  the  acre, 


Texas 

Arkansas 6a,179 

Virginia IT^IM 

Kentucky 6,«83 

MiaeoQri 700 

Iowa 600 


while  the  rice  grown  in  the  southern  wet 
ground  produces  20  to  60,  and  even  in  a  few 
cases  90  bushds  to  the  acre,  the  bushel  weigh' 
ing  from  45  to  48  lbs.  of  clean  rice.  The  first 
rice  cultivated  in  the  United  States  was  in  Vir- 
ginia in  1647  by  Sir  William  Berkeley,  who 
u*om  half  a  bushel  of  seed  he  had  received 
raised  the  first  year  16  bushels.  In  South 
Carolina,  where  the  greatest  success  has  been 
attained  in  the  culture,  and  from  whence  the 
finest  samples  in  the  great  exhibition  were 
sent,  the  seed,  it  is  said,  was  accidentally  ob- 
tained from  a  vessel  from  Madagascar  that  pat 
into  Charleston  in  1694.  From  this  or  from 
other  sources  the  crops  increased  so  rapidljr, 
that  in  1698  60  tons  were  shipped  to  England. 
In  Louisiana  the  culture  wa6  introduced  in 
1Y18  by  the  "Company  of  the  West."  The 
following  table  presents  the  amounts  of  lioe 
in  the  husk,  known  as  rough  rice  or  "  paddy," 
raised  in  the  several  states  in  which  the  crop 
was  cultivated  in  1860 : 

Statei.  Lii^ 

South  Carolina... I&9,9a0,«18 

Geonria 83,960,691 

North  Carolina...  6,4(»,868 

Louisiana 4,426,849 

MlBSissippl 2,719,866 

Alabama 2,812,253 

Florida 1,075,090 

Tenneaaoe 258^854      Total 21^818,997 

In  South  Carolina  several  varieties  of  the  com- 
mon rice  are  distinguished,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  best  known :.  1.  The  common  white 
rice,  that  of  which  the  earliest  crops  consisted. 
The  husk  is  white  or  cream-colored,  and  the 
grain  not  so  large  as  that  of  the  next  variety. 
2.  Gold  seed  rice,  the  most  esteemed  and  most 
generally  cultivated  of  all.  It  was  first  planted 
on  the  Santee  in  1T85.  The  grain  is  f  of  an 
inch  in  length,  slightly  flattened  on  two  sides, 
of  a  deep  yellow  or  golden  color ;  when  the 
husk  and  inner  coat  are  removed  it  presents  a 
beautiful  pearly  white  appearance,  and  some- 
what translucent.  8.  The  white  bearded  rice, 
distinguished  by  its  long  awn  or  beard,  the 
large  size  of  the  grain,  and  its  growing  well 
on  high  land.  It  has  been  considered  a  better 
crop  for  supplying  the  negroes  than  for  exporta- 
tion.— ^The  best  lands  for  the  cultivation  of  rice 
are  the  alluvial  swamps  on  the  banks  of  rivers 
having  a  deep  soil,  chiefly  of  decomposed  vege- 
table matters,  and  so  situated  as  to  be  over- 
flowed by  the  opening  of  tide  gates  at  any  high 
tide.  They  must  be  above  the  salt  or  brackish 
water,  and  below  the  reach  of  the  freshets, 
so  as  not  to  be  flooded  at  unseasonable  times, 
ether  low  lands  not  in  the  tide  region  may  bear 
good  crops  if  so  situated  that  they  can  be  drain- 
ed and  flooded  at  will.  The  land  is  prepared 
by  a  thorough  system  of  embankments  and 
ditches,  so  Ifud  out  as  to  form  several  inde- 
pendent flelds,  the  size  of  which  is  limited 
only  by  the  number  of  hands  that  can  be 
furnished,  which  must  be  sufficient  to  finish 
any  one  operation  connected  with  the  culture 
in  one  day ;  they  usually  consist  of  from  14  to 
20  acres.    The  ditches  are  of  various  dimen- 
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sioDs,  often  5  feet  wide  and  us  manj  deep,  and 
sometunea  the  principal  one  is  large  enough  to 
be  Tifled  as  a  oanal  for  transportation  between 
the  fields  and  the  barns.    Early  in  the  winter 
the  land  is  either  ploughed  or  dug  over  with 
the  hoe,  and  in  the  warm  changes  of  the  weath- 
er it  is  covered  with  water.    In  March  it  is 
kept  dry,  the  drains  are  cleansed,  the  dods 
broken,  and  the  surface  smoothed  off  with  the 
harrow  or  hoe,  and  trenches  for  the  seed  are 
made  with  a  4-inch  trenching  hoe  at  right 
angles  with  the  drains  18  to  15  inches  apart. 
In  April  and  till  the  middle  of  May  the  seed 
is  scattered  in  these  trenches  at  the  rate  of  2i 
to  8  bushels  to  the  acre.    Great  attention  is 
given  to  selecting  the  seed;  and  sometimes  the 
rice  for  this  purpfOse  is  threshed  by  hand  over  a 
log  or  barrel,  so  as  to  throw  out  only  the  full- 
sized  grains^    It  is  often  the  case  thai  an  in- 
ferior sort^  called  *^  volunteer^'  rice,  the  product 
of  scattered  seeds  that  have  remained  in  the 
ground  from  the  crop  of  the  preceding  year,  is 
mixed  with  the  good  rice.    These  are  known 
by  their  reddish  color,  and  if  there  appear  so 
many  as  one  of  them  to  the  hundred  of  clean 
rice,  the  mixture  is  not  considered  fit  for  seed ; 
and  yet  the  only  objection  to  the  volunteer  rice 
appears  to  be  in  its  external  color.    As  the 
seed  is  sown  it  is  covered  lightly  with  soil,  and 
the  water  is  then  let  in  through  the  gates  and 
kept  upon  the  land  for  4  to  6  days,  till  the 
grain  swells  and  begins  to  sprout ;  or,  by  an 
improved  method,  the  seed  the  day  before  sow- 
ing is  daubed  with  day  by  stirring  it  in  dayey 
water,  and  bein^  then  dried  enough  clay  ad- 
heres to  insure  its  remaining  in  the  trenches 
when  the  water  is  let  on,  even  if  not  covered 
with  earth.    With  the  first  method  the  water 
has  to  be  let  on  a  second  time  when  the  plants. 
sprout   and   appear  like   needles  above  the 
ground,  while  with  the  latter  one  flooding 
answers.    The  water,  after  standing  4  to  6 
days  on  the  sprouts,  is  drained  off,  and  when 
the  plant  is  5  or  6  weeks  old  the  earth  is  stirred 
with  the  hoe ;  this  is  repeated  10  days  after- 
ward, and  the  *^  long  water"  is  then  put  on  for 
about  2  weeks,  deep  for  4  days,  and  then  grad- 
ually diminishing.    After  the  water  has  been 
drawn  off  about  8  days  and  the  fidd  is  dry,  it 
is  hoed  to  a  good  depth.    On  the  appearance 
of  a  joint  in  the  plant  the  land  is  lightly  hoed 
again,  and  is  then  *'  laid  by,"  that  is,  the  "joint 
water^'  is  put  on  to  remain  until  the  grain  is 
matured,  which  may  be  two  months.    A  few 
days  before  cutting,  the  water  la  run  off  and  the 
ditches  are  washed  out  by  the  succeeding  tide. 
The  rice  is  cut  with  a  sickle,  and  is  carefully 
laid  across  the  high  and  thick  stubble  to  cure. 
Each  hand  carries  8  or  4  rows,  and  his  daily 
task  is  a  quarter  of  an  acre.    The  next  day  after 
cutting,  when  the  dew  is  off,  the  rice  is  bound 
ia  sheaves,  and  either  borne  on  the  heads  of 
the  laborers  or  packed  in  large  flats,  each  one 
carrying  the  prcKluct  of  6  to  7  acres,  to  be  con- 
veyed to  the  bam  yard.    It  is  there  stacked  in 
anal]  ricks,  and  when  thoroughly  cured  it  is 


put  away  in  large  stacks,  each  of  which  holds 
enough  to  make  200  to  400  bushels  of  threshed 
grain.  The  routine  of  operations  is  somewhat 
varied  on  different  plantations.  The  thresh- 
ing is  done  in  mills,  the  cost  of  which  is  from 
$8,000  to  $7,000.  The  flrst  one  was  imported 
from  Scotland  in  1811,  and  was  run  by  the 
force  of  the  wind,  threshing  and  winnowing  in 
favorable  weather  600  bu^els  daily.  An  im* 
proved  machine  was  contrived  in  1829  by  Cal- 
vin Emmons  of  New  York,  and  is  now  gen- 
erally in  use,  which  separates  the  grain  by  tiie 
action  of  toothed  beaters  revolving  at  the  rate 
of  750  to  800  turns  per  minute.  From  the 
threshing  mills  the  grain  is  obtained  in  die 
condition  of  rough  rice  or  paddy,  which  re- 
quires a  further  process  of  milling  or  grinding 
to  free  it  from  the  hulls.  It  is  however  often 
shipped  in  this  state,  in  which  it  is  well  pro- 
tected against  damage,  and  its  preparation 
being  completed  in  mills  in  Great  Britain  and 
on  the  continent,  or  in  New  York,  the  rice  is 
delivered  fresh  and  dean  to  the  consumers. 
The  old  method  of  removing  the  huUs  was  by 
pounding  in  hand  mortars  made  of  pitch  pine 
blocks  and  holding  about  a  bushd.  Each  male 
laborer  was  provided  with  8  pedes  of  rough 
rice,  and  each  female  with  2  pecks,  to  pound 
every  morning  before  day,  and  the  same  at 
night  after  finishing  the  ordinary  task  in  the 
field.  The  work  was  conducted  on  the  floor  of 
a  large'  bam  prepared  for  the  purpose.  Mills 
were  first  contrived  between  1780  and  1790  by 
Mr.  Jonathan  Lucas^  and  his  son  of  the  same 
name  improved  them  and  brought  them  into 
general  use.  They  were  made  to  run  by  tide 
and  recently  by  steam  power,  the  latter  costing 
from  $10,000  to  $18,000  each.  One  or  the  other 
kind  is  to  be  seen  upon  almost  every  rice  plan- 
tation of  400  acres  and  upward.  The  earlier 
milld  were  constructed  with  pestles  weighing 
over  260  lbs.  each,  shod  with  cast  or  sheet  iron 
and  beating  into  cast  iron  mortars  of  the  capa- 
city of  5  bushels  each.  These  are  still  in  use, 
and  the  rice  is  beaten  for  about  2  hours  at  the 
rate  of  about  45  strokes  a  minute.  Others  are 
constructed  of  stones,  brought  from  Northum- 
berland, England,  between  which  the  rice  is 
rubbed  without  crushing  the  grain,  and  others 
have  been  made  in  which  the  work  is  done  by 
wire  cards.  The  larger  mills  receive  rice  on 
toll  beside  cleaning  that  belonging  to  their  pro- 
prietors. From  the  mill  the  nee  is  passed 
through  an  inclined  revolving  cylindrical  wire 
screen,  the  gratings  of  which  grow  coarser 
toward  the  lower  end.  It  is  thus  assorted  into 
a  number  of  products.  At  the  upper  end  of 
the  screen  the  flour  passes  through,  next  the 
eyes  and  small  pieces  of  broken  rice,  then  the 
^^  middling  rice,"  which  consists  of  larger  frag- 
ments and  of  the  smaller  grains,  and  lastly  the 
"  prime  rice,"  or  best  and  mostly  unbroken 
grains.  The  head  rice  or  largest  grains  of  all, 
together  with  the  ropgh  that  escaped  the  mill, 
pass  out  at  the  lower  end  and  are  thence  re- 
turned to  the  mill.    The  prime  rice  as  it  foils 
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tiiroiighthe  screen  descends  to  the  '^polish- 
ing"  or  "  brnshing  screen,"  which  is  ft  vertical 
cylinder,  laid  np  and  down  with  shreds  of 
sheepskin,  and  made  to  revolve  rapidly  within 
a  wire  screen.  The  rice,  falling  down  in  the 
space  between  these,  is  swept  clean  of  the' 
flour  that  adheres  to  it,  and  is  discharged  be- 
low in  a  perfectly  clean  and  polished  condition. 
It  is  received  in  barrels  holding  abont  6  cwt. 
each,  and  is  then  ready  for  the  market.  The 
middling  and  small  nrce,  being  deaned  by  a  fan, 
are  kept  for  home  consomption. — The  chemical 
composition  of  Carolina  rice  was  found  by 
Braconnot  to  be  as  follows :  starch  85.07  per 
cent.,  vegetable  fibre  4.80.  water  6,  gluten 
8.00,  gum  0.71,  uncrystallizable  sugar  0.29, 
fixed  oil  0.13,  saline  substances  0.40.  Prof. 
0.  U.  Shepard  found  the  ash  of  the  clean  rice, 
amounting  to  0.487  in  100  parts,  to  consist  of 
76  per  cent  of  phosphate  of  lime,  with  traces 
of  phosphate  of  magnesia,  phosphate  of  potash 
nearly  5  per  cent.,  and  silica  sometimes  20  per 
cent.  Traces  of  sulphate  of  potassa,  chloride 
of  potassium,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  carbonate 
of  magnesia  were  also  observed.  The*  husk, 
commouly  called  chaff  or  offal,  contains  97.55 
per  cent,  of  silica,  together  with  small  pro- 
portions of  the  sever^  salts  named. — ^As  an 
article  of  food  rice  owes  its  value  to  the  large 
amount  of  starch  it  contains,  and  to  the  gluten, 
which  by  other  analyses  beside  Braoonnot's 
has  been  found  to  amount  to  7.6  per  cent.  It 
is  moreover  easily  digested,  and  being  entirely 
free  from  laxative  properties  is  an  excellent 
diet  in  warm  climates,  where  a  tendency  to 
diarrhcBa  is  common.  It  is  from  its  composi- 
tion evidently  better  adapted  for  use  in  such 
climates  than  in  cold  regions ;  for  while  it  con- 
tains the  most  starch  it  is  the  most  deficient  in 
oil  of  all  the  cultivated  grains.  In  fiesh-pro- 
dncing  elements  it  is  far  inferior  to  wheat  or 
Indian  corn,  and  is  not  half  so  rich  as  oats.  In 
cookery  it  is  used  both  whole  and  in  flour. 
The  common  method  of  cooking  the  former  is 
to  boil  it  in  water  properly  salted,  the  rice 
being  introduced  into  the  water  after  this  is 
boiling  hot.  In  4  or  5  minutes  the  water  is 
drained  off,  and  the  pot  covered  is  left  20  min- 
utes longer  on  the  coals.  The  rice  is  then 
ready  to  be  served  up  as  a  vegetable.  It  is 
also  made  into  puddings,  as  is  the  ground  rice. 
Of  the  latter  are  made  varieties  of  bread  and 
of  griddle  cakes.  In  medical  practice  a  decoc- 
tion known  as  rice  water  is  often  prescribed 
as  a  nutritive  drink  in  fevers  and  inflammatory 
affections  of  the  bowels,  lungs,  and  kidneys. 
Its  decoction  fermented  and  distilled  produces 
the  spirituous  liquor  known  as  arrack.  A  use- 
ful cement  is  readily  prepared  from  rice  by  mix- 
ing the  flour  with  cold  water  and  boiling.  It 
dries  nearly  transparent,  and  is  used  in  mak- 
ing many  articles  in  paper.  Made  with  little 
water  it  may  be  moulded  into  models,  busts,  &o. 
Although  so  rich  in  starch,  it  has  not  been 
found  an  economical  material  for  supplying 
that  article. 


BIOE,  ImxAX^  or  Watsb  Oats,  the  seed  of 
mania  aquatiea,  a  common  gramineous  plant 
in  the  United  States,  growing  in  shallow  water, 
and  on  the  swampy  borders  of  streams,  most 
abundant  in  the  K.  W.  states  and  in  Canada. 
It  produces  a  grain  having  some  resemblance 
to  rice,  which  is  sometimes  gathered  by  the 
Indians  and  used  for  food. 

RICE,  a  S.  E.  CO.  of  Minn.,  drained  by  the 
head  waters  of  Cannon  river ;  area,  about  450 
Bq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  7,548.  It  was  formed 
from  Wabashaw  co.  in  1852  or  1858,  and  has 
been  since  further  reduced.  Capital,  Fari- 
bault. 

BICE,  LuTHEB,  an  American  clergyman  and 
missionary,  bom  in  Northborough,  Mass.,  March 
25,  1788,  died  in  Edgefleld  district,  8.  C,  Sept. 
25,  1886.  He  was  graduated  at  Williams  col- 
lege in  1810,  entered  Andover  theological  sem- 
inary, and  was  one  of  the  5  students  whose 
application  to  the  general  association  of  Massa- 
chusetts led  to  the  formation  of  the  American 
board  of  commissioners  for  foreign  missions. 
On  Feb.  6,  1812,  with  Messrs.  Judson,  Newell, 
Hall,  and  Nott,  he  was  ordained  as  a  foreign 
missionary  at  Salem,  Mass.,  and  a  few  days 
after,  in  company  with  Messrs.  Hall  and  Kott, 
sailed  from  Philadelphia  for  Calcutta.  During 
the  voyage  Mr.  Bice  adopted  Baptist  views,  and 
on  arriving  at  Calcutta  found  that  Mr.  Judson 
had  reached  the  same  conviction.  He  was 
baptized  in  Calcutta  about  4  months  after  his 
arrival.  As  this  change  separated  these  two 
missionaries  from  the  board  which  had  sent 
them  out,  it  was  thought  best  that  Mr.  Bice 
should  return  to  America  to  incite  the  Baptist 
churches  to  the  missionary  work,  while  Mr. 
Judson  remained  in  India  as  a  missionary.  He 
accordingly  sailed  in  March,  1818,  and  ad- 
dressed himself  to  his  duty  with  such  zeal  that 
numerous  missionary  societies  were  organized, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1814  the  Baptist  general 
convention  was  formed,  and  immediately  adopt- 
ed Messrs.  Judson  and  Bice  as  its  missionaries. 
It  was  deemed  expedient  however  that  Mr« 
Bice  should  remain  for  a  time  in  the  United 
States  to  aid  in  raising  frinds,  and  his  labors  hi 
this  cause  were  very  successful.  He  also  pro- 
jected the  establishment  of  the  Columbian 
college  at  Washington,  D.  0.,  and  for  10  or  12 
years  was  its  financial  agent  and  manager,  aa 
well  as  general  agent  for  the  missionary  board. 
He  had  great  diflculties  to  encounter,  and  was 
not  perhaps  a  skilftil  financier ;  and  in  1826 
the  Baptist  general  convention  severed  its  con- 
nection with  the  college,  of  which  Mr.  Bice 
continued  to  be  the  agent  till  his  death.  He 
was  a  powerftil  and  effective  rather  thon  an  elo- 
quent preacher.  During  his  laborious  career 
he  published  numerous  appeals  and  addresses. 

BIOE  BIRD,  or  Java  Spakbow.    See  Finch. 

BICE  BUNTING.    See  Bobounb:. 

BICE  PAPEB,  a  variety  of  paper  prepared 
in  China  and  Japan  from  the  stems  of  the 
auehynomene  paludosa.  (See  Papeb,  vol.  xiL 
p.  782.) 
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BIOH,  Ox^i7i>nTs  Jamsb,  an  English  traveller 
ttid  scholar,  bom  near  Dijon,  Bargundy,  March 
28, 1787,  died  in  Shiraz,  Persia,  Oct.  6,  1821. 
When  15  years  old  he  was  familiar  with  Arabic, 
Hebrew,  Sjriao,  Persian,  and  Turkish.  In 
1803  he  obtained  a  cadetship  in  the  East  India 
oompanj's  service,  and  in  1804  was  made  a 
writer  at  Bombay.  He  was  appointed  secre- 
tary to  Mr.  Lock,  consol-generfid  to  Egypt,  but 
vent  first  to  Constantinople  and  Smyrna  to 
perfect  hia  knowledge  of  Turkish.  He  then 
Tinted  Ejgypt,  and  having  perfectly  acquired 
the  Arabic  language,  he  travelled  over  a  great 
part  of  Palestine  and  Syria  as  a  Mameluke, 
visited  tbe  grand  mosque  at  Damascus  with  a 
company  of  pi]grims,  and  finally  reached  Bas- 
torak,  whence  he  sailed  to  Bombay.  Arriving 
there  in  Sept.  1807,  he  took  up  his  residence 
in  the  house  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  whose 
daughter  he  married  the  following  year.  In 
1808  be  was  appointed  by  the  East  India  com- 
pany resident  at  Bagdad,  where  he  remained 
about  6  years.  He  made  collections  of  oriental 
manuscripts,  medals,  and  coins,  and  of  the 
gems  and  engraved  stones  found  among  the 
mins  of  Babylon,  Kineveh,  and  Ctesiphon.  In 
ISll  he  Tisited  the  site  of  Babylon,  and  pub- 
lished a  work  on  its  remains  under  the  title 
of  a  *^  Memoir  on  the  Ruins  of  Babylon.^' 
Major  Rennell,  in  the  "  Archieologia,"  having 
doabted  some  of  his  conclusions,  Mr.  Eich 
undertook  a  second  journey  to  that  place, 
and  in  1818  published  a  "  Second  Memoir  on 
Babyl<»."  In  1818  he  left  Bagdad  on  account 
of  his  health,  went  to  Constantinople,  and 
afterward  to  Paris,  and  in  1815  returned  to 
Bagdad.  In  1820  he  travelled  in  Koordistan, 
going  as  far  east  as  Sinna.  After  his  death. 
which  happened  on  a  tour  to  Shiraz,  the  journal 
he  kept  dnring  this  Journey  was  published  by 
his  widow  under  the  title  of  *^  Narrative  of  a 
Besidence  in  Koordistan"  (1836).  His  coUeo- 
tioDs  were  purchased  by  parliament  for  the 
foitash  museum. 

RICHARD  I.  (C<st)B  BB  Lion),  second  king 
of  England  of  the  line  of  Plantagenet,  bom  in 
Oxford  in  Sept.  1157,  died  April  6,  1199.  He 
was  the  8d  son  of  Henry  H.  and  Eleanor  of 
Aquitaine,  and  great-grandson  in  the  female 
Hike  of  Henry  L,  youngest  son  of  the  conqueror. 
He  received  the  chivalrous  education  that  was 
common  at  that  period,  and  became  renowned 
for  his  proficiency  in  arms,  and  for  his  fondness 
for  music  and  poetry.  His  fierce  and  turbulent 
(^arader  early  manifested  itself,  as  did  also  his 
ability  as  a  soldier.  He  engaged  with  his 
brothtfs  Henry  and  Geoffrey  in  a  revolt  against 
Henry  11.  before  he  had  completed  his  16th 
year,  and  fied  to  France,  where  he  was  knight- 
ed by  Louis  YU.  Claiming  Aquitaine  and 
Poitou,  he  was  compelled  to  give  way  before 
his  father,  to  whom  he  surrendered,  and  by 
whom  he  was  forgiven.  He  was  then  known 
as  the  count  of  Poitou,  but  claimed  to  be  duke 
of  Aquitaine.  He  was  employed  against  the 
rebels  in  Aquitaine,  whom  he  subdued,  show- 
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ing  much  skill  and  energy  in  the  war,  afid  the 
duchy  was  ceded  to  him  by  his  father,  whose 
conduct  with  respect  to  it,  however,  shows  that 
he  did  not  consider  the  act  of  cession  as  one  of 
bindiug  force.  The  last  rebellion  in  Aquitaine 
was  aided  by  Richard's  elder  brother,  Henry, 
whose  death  brought  it  to  an  end,  and  Richard 
became  heir  apparent,  his  eldest  brother,  Wil- 
liam, having  died  young.  The  king  then  de- 
sired that  Richard  should  give  up  Aquitaine  to 
his  brother  John,  which  he  refused  to  do,  and 
by  their  father's  orders  John  and  Geoffrey 
ravaged  their  brother's  territories,  which  Rich- 
ard punished  by  invading  Brittany,  of  which 
Geofirey  was  ruler.  The  king  then  interfered 
to  restore  peace.  Richard  subsequently  sur- 
rendered Aquitaine  to  his  mother,  but  it  was 
shortly  after  restored  to  him,  and  by  his 
father's  orders  he  entered  upon  a  war  with 
the  count  of  Toulouse,  which  was  successfully 
waged.  In  the  war  between  Henry  II.  and 
Philip  Augustus  in  1187,  Richard  showed  no 
want  of  fidelity  to  his  father,  but  before  it 
could  be  decided  the  interference  of  the  pope 
put  a  stop  to  hoftilities.  Richard  became  in- 
timate with  Philip,  which  was  offensive  to 
Henry,  and  the  prince  was  led  to  seize  his 
father's  treasure  atChinon,  which  he  employed 
in  fortifying  castles  in  Poitou,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  French  king.  Soon,  however,  a  recon- 
ciliation was  effected  between  the  English 
monarch  and  his  son,  and  the  latter  took  the 
cross  in  the  third  crusade ;  but  in  spite  of  his 
vow  he  had  to  renew  the  war  with  the  count 
of  Toulouse,  and  with  su<?cess.  He  also  took 
part  in  the  nezt  contest  between  Henry  and 
Philip ;  but  a  report  prevailing  that  his  father 
intended  to  exclude  him  from  the  succession, 
and  confer  the  crown  upon  Prince  John,  Rich- 
ard did  homage  to  Philip  for  his  English  ter- 
ritories in  France,  under  certain  reservations. 
In  the  war  that  followed,  Philip  and  Richard 
were  victorious,  and  dictated  terms  to  Henry, 
who  soon  after  died  of  mortification,  cursing  his 
sons.  Richard  became  king,  July  6, 1189,  and 
was  greatly  affected  by  his  father's  death.  It 
is  some  excuse  for  his  frequent  rebellions,  that 
his  mother  was  ill  treated  by  his  father,  and 
that  Henry  had  seduced  the  princess  Alice, 
sister  of  Philip  Augustus,  who  had  been  prom- 
ised to  Richard  in  marriage.  Henry  was  of  a 
jealous  and  arbitrary  temper,  and  by  his  con- 
duct created  the  rebellions  from  which  he  suf- 
fered so  much.  Domestic  dissensions,  too,  were 
the  inheritance  of  the  Angevine  and  Norman 
families  that  met  in  the  person  of  Henry  II.  It 
was  said  of  him :  "  He  comes  from  the  devil, 
and  to  the  devil  he  will  return."  "  The  jealous 
Eleanor,"  says  Michelet, "  with  the  passion  and 
rindictiveness  of  her  southern  blood,  encour- 
aged her  Bons^  disobedience,  and  trained  them 
to  parricide.  These  youths,  in  whose  veins 
mingled  the  blood  of  so  many  different  races, 
Norman,  Aquitanian,  ^d  Saxon,  seemed  to  en- 
tertain, over  and  above  the  violence  of  the 
Fulks  of  Ai^ou  and  tLe  Williams  of  England, 
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all  th«  opposing  hatred  and  disoord  of  these 
races.  They  never  knew  whether  they  were 
from  the  south  or  the  north ;  they  only  knew 
that  they  hated  one  another,  and  their  father 
worse  than  all.  They  could  not  trace  back 
their  ancestry,  without  finding  at  each  descent 
either  rape,  or  incest,  or  fratricide."  Richard's 
fondness  for  poetry  and  music  became  one 
of  the  means  for  increasing  the  discord  that 
prevailed  in  the  Plantagenet  family;  for  it 
placed  him  imder  the  influence  of  Bertrand  de 
born,  who  devoted  his  powers  to  breed  strife 
between  Henry  U.  and  his  sons,  never  allowing 
them  to  remain,  according  to  Thierry,  for  an 
instant  u^on  a  good  understanding,  but  con- 
stantly animating  them  one  agiunst  the  other 
by  the  sirvenUa  or  satirical  songs  so  greatly  in 
vogue  at  that  time.  At  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  Richard  exhibited  a  fair  and  moderate 
spirit  in  his  intercourse  with  his  subjects, 
with  contemporary  princes,  and  with  his  rela- 
tives. He  freed  his  mother  from  the  imprison- 
ment to  which  she  had  been  consigned  by  her 
late  husband.  The  bigoted  people  having  risen 
against  and  massacred  the  Jews  at  the  time  of 
his  coronation,  he  condemned  their  conduct, 
and  protected  the  proscribed  race.  His  prepa- 
rations for  the  fulfilment  of  his  vow  as  a  crusa- 
der in  connection  with  Philip  Augustus,  while 
the  emperor  of  Germany,  Frederic  Barbarossa, 
was  starting  with  a  vast  army  for  the  same 
purpose,  were  carried  on  vigorously,  and  they 
show  that  he  was  a  careful  and  prudent  leader, 
and  not  the  mere  knight  errant  on  a  throne 
that  he  is  gener^ydrawn.  The  government 
of  England  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
bbhops  of  Ely  and  Durham.  On  June  29, 1190, 
the  French  and  English  armies  met  on  the 
plains  of  Vezelay,  on  the  borders  of  Burgundy, 
100,000  strong,  beside  attendants  and  camp  fol- 
lowers. Separating,  Philip  led  his  forces  to 
Genoa,  while  Richard  proceeded  to  Marseilles. 
Embarking  with  a  small  part  of  his  forces,  he 
coasted  Italy,  and  a  portion  of  his  fleet  reached 
Kessina  in  advance  of  him,  where  Philip  soon 
afterward  appeared.  Richard  arrived  Sept.  28. 
The  autumn  and  winter  were  passed  by  the  cru- 
saders in  Sicily,  which  led  to  much  trouble, 
Richard  becoming  involved  in  quarrels  with  the 
king  of  Sicily  and  his  subjects,  in  which  the 
French  favored  the  latter.  While  at  Messina,  a 
treaty  was  made  between  Richard  and  Philip, 
which  set  the  former  free  from  his  obligation 
toward  the  latter's  sister  Alice,  and  enabled  him 
to  arrange  for  his  marriage  with  Berengaria, 
daughter  of  Sanchez,  king  of  Navarre,  who  ar- 
rived in  Sicily  in  company  with  hu  mothec 
Leaving  Messina,  April  10, 1191,  his  fleet  en- 
countered rough  weigher,  and  some  of  his  ships 
were  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Cyprus,  and  their 
crews  were  inhospitably  treated  by  the  ruler  of 
that  island,  Isaac  Oonmenus,  who  endeavored 
to  get  possession  of  the  persons  of  Berengaria 
and  of  Kichard's  sister  Joan,  dowager  queen  of 
Sicily.  Richard  conquered  the  island  in  afort- 
night|  and  made  Isaac  a  perpetual  prisoner. 


While  at  Cyprus  he  married  Berengaria.  On 
June  1  he  sailed  for  Acre,  capturing  a  Saracenic 
ship  on  his  way.  He  found  the  French  king  at 
Acre,  and  that  rivalry  which  defeated  the  ob- 
ject of  the  crusaders  soon  broke  out,  Philip 
favoring  the  faction  of  Conrad  of  Montferrat, 
while  Richard  supported  Guy  of  Lusignan. 
Philip  wished  to  assault  Acre  immediatdy,  to 
which  Richard  objected,  as  all  his  troops  had 
not  arrived,  and  he  was  himself  suffering  from 
the  pestilence  that  waa  raging  in  the  Chris- 
tian  host.  Philip  made  the  attack,  and  was 
beaten.  During  his  illness  Richard  is  said  to 
have  received  many  courtesies  from  Saladin.  He 
slowly  recovered,  and  the  siege  was  prosecuted, 
every  attempt  of  Saladin  to  relieve  the  place 
failing.  Acre  was  surrendered  July  12,  1191, 
and  on  Aug.  1  Philip  sailed  for  France.  On 
the  20th  Richard  caused  his  Saracen  prisoners 
to  be  butchered,  because  the  terms  of  the  sur- 
render of  Acre  had  not  been  fulfilled ;  and  the 
next  day  he  began  his  march  toward  Jerusalem, 
suffering  much  from  the  active  operations  of 
the  light  troops  of  Saladin.  The  battle  of  As- 
sur  was  fought  Sept  7,  the  crusaders  com- 
pletely defeating  the  Saracens.  Joppa  was 
taken  by  Richard,  who  was  prevented  from 
marching  at  once  upon  Ascalon  by  the  oppo- 
sition of  his  associates,  who  preferred  making 
Joppa  the  basis  of  their  operations.  Richard 
however  persevered,  and  with  a  portion  of  the 
crusading  force  proceeded  to  Ascalon,  which 
he  reached  Jan.  20,  1192,  and  where  he  was 
joined  by  most  of  the  French  troops.  The  re- 
building of  the  walls  was  commenced  and  com- 
Eleted,  and  Richard  hoped  that  in  the  spring 
e  should  be  able  to  invest  Jerusalem ;  but  the 
dissensions  of  the  Christians  were  renewed, 
and  marred  his  plans.  The  news  from  England, 
too,  required  that  he  should  return  home.  Still 
he  adhered  to  the  purpose  of  the  crusade,  and 
made  arrangements  to  proceed  to  Jerusalem, 
but  Saladin  had  so  fortified  that  city  that  it 
was  considered  impregnable.  Richard  then 
expressed  his  readiness  to  lead  an  expedition 
into  Egypt,  but  was  not  heeded.  He  returned 
to  Acre,  July  26,  and  was  about  to  embark  for 
England, when  he  heard  that  Joppa  was  in  dan- 
ger of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens. 
Haatening  to  its  relief,  at  the  head  of  a  small 
force,  he  defeated  Saladin,  and  afterward  de- 
fended the  place  against  an  attack  by  the  Mo- 
hammedans. A  truce  soon  foUowed  these 
Christian  victories,  and  Richard  left  Acre  Oct. 
9, 1192«  He  was  shipwrecked  at  the  head  of 
the  Adriatic,  and  while  seeking  to  continue  his 
journey  by  land  he  became  the  prisoner  of 
Leopold,  iduke  of  Austria,  whom  he  had  insulted 
and  struck  jn  Palestine.  The  Grerman  emperor, 
Henry  VL,  the  son  and  successor  of  Frederic, 
who  had  perished  in  the  expedition,  approved 
of  the  duke^s  conduct  in  seizing  and  imprison- 
ing the  English  king.  Intending  to  share  the 
money  he  should  be  made  to  pay  for  his  ran- 
som. The  king  of  France  was  desirous  that 
Richard  should  not  be  released,  and  Prince 
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John  Bought  his  brother's  crown ;  bnt  the  em- 
peror, though  willing  to  please  Philip  and 
John,  was  compelled  to  release  Rlohard,  ac- 
cording to  terms  agreed  upon,  and  he  reached 
England  March  20, 1194.  The  greater  part  of 
the  latter  years  of  his  reign  was  passed  in 
France,  where  he  carried  on  almost  constant 
warfare  with  Philip  Augustas,  in  which  he  won 
brilliant  successes,  that  do  not  seem  to  have 

Eroduoed  anj  permanent  effect.    In  1199  he 
dd  siege  to  the  castle  of  Chains,  to  compel 
the  yisconnt  of  Limoges  to  surrender  a  treasure 
that  had  been  found  in  one  of  his  fields,  and 
which  Richard  claimed  as  sovereign  lord  of  the 
soiL    Here  he  received  a  wound,  from  which, 
fljB  it  was  unskiliullj  treated,  he  died.    He  left 
no  legitimate  children,  and  his  wife,  Berengaria, 
who  survived  him  many  years,  never  visited 
England.    Though  popular  as  an  English  mon- 
arch, Richard  was  not  an  Englishman,  and  but  a 
small  portion  of  his  life  was  passed  in  England. 
RICHARD  n.,  8th  king  of  England  of  the 
house  of  Plantagenet,  born  in  Bordeaux,  Jan. 
7, 1867,  supposed  to  have  been  murdered  at 
Pontefract  castle,  Feb.  14, 1400.    He  was  the 
second  and  only  surviving  child  of  Edward  the 
Black  Prince,  eldest  son  of  Edward  UI.    His 
mother  was  Joan,  sister  of  the  last  earl  of  Eent, 
who  became  countess  of  Kent  in  her  own  right, 
and  who  was  a  cousin  of  the  Black  Prince.  Her 
second  husband  was  Lord  HoUand,  who  died 
in  1360,  and  in  1861  she  became  Edward's  wife. 
The  prince  dying  June  6, 1876,  Richard  became 
heir  apparent,  and  succeeded  to  the  crown  of 
England  June  21,  1877,  on  the  death  of  his 
grandfiather.    His  coronation  took  place  the 
same  year,  July  16.    A  council  was  appointed 
to  conduct  the  business  of  government,  the 
principal  members  being   the  king's  uncles. 
The  war  between  England  and  France  was 
continued,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  fonner 
country.     Scotland  was  hostile  to  England; 
and  the  ambition  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster  and 
the  earl  of  Cambridge,  who  by  right  of  their 
wives  expected  to  obtain  possession  of  Spain, 
was  the  canse  of  trouble  between  England  and 
the  peninsula.     The  j^eople  were  disgusted 
with  the  failnres  of  their  arms,  and  the  odium 
that  was  attached  to  the  government  of  Ed- 
ward ni.  in  the  last  days  of  that  monarch  was 
increased  by  the  general  bad  rule  of  the  r^ents. 
It  was  found  necessary  to  lay  new  and  heavy 
taxes,  which  were  rigorously  collected.    The 
first  poll  tax,  which  bore  upon  persons  in  good 
circumstances,  was  submitted  to ;  but  when  the 
tax  was  extended  to  persons  of  every  condition, 
3  groats  being  levied  on  each  male  and  female 
above  the  age  of  16  years,  the  returns  were 
smalL   This  was  attributed  to  negligent  oollec* 
tion,  and  a  commission  was  appointed  to  en- 
force the  tax.    The  proceedings  of  the  commis- 
aionera  were  of  the  most  inquisitorial  charac- 
ter, and  were  peculiarly  odious  to  the  people 
from  the  insults  to  young  women  which  they 
involved ;  and  resistance  was  made  in  Essex, 
and  soon  afterward  in  Kent.    At  Dartford,  in 


Kent,  one  Walter  the  Tiler,  having  knocked  on 
the  head  a  tax  gatherer  who  had  insulted  his 
daughter,  was  made  chief  of  the  insurgents, 
and  hence  the  popular  rising  is  known  as  Wat 
Tyler's  rebellion.  The  people  rose  in  9  coun- 
ties, and  at  first  there  was  no  enmity  felt  by 
them  to  the  young  king,  the  evils  that  afSicted 
the  country  being  attributed  to  his  counsellors ; 
and  they  compelled  all  persons  whom  they  met 
to  swear  fidelity  to  the  xing  and  the  commons. 
Yet  the  insurrection  partook  of  the  character 
of  the  Jaequtrie  that  nad  occurred  in  France 
28  years  before.  An  itinerant  preacher,  named 
John  Ball,  whom  they  had  released  from  the 
prison  to  which  he  had  been  consigned  by  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  preaching  doc- 
trines like  those  of  Wyclifie,  was  made  their 
chaplam  by  the  insurgents,  and  he  proclaimed 
the  most  radical  theories  concerning  the  primi- 
tive equality  of  man.  They  marched  upon 
London,  and  assembled  to  the  number  of  100,- 
000  on  Blackheath,  June  12, 1881.  The  city 
was  entered,  the  tower  seized,  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  treasurer,  and  sev- 
eral other  persons  of  eminence,  were  put  to 
death.  There  was  some  plundering,  and  the 
palace  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster  was  destroyed. 
The  early  demands  made  upon  the  king  were 
deemed  reasonable,  such  as  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  the  commutation  of  the  dues  of  villen- 
age,  free  trade  in  the  market  towns,  &c. ;  and 
the  king  promised  that  they  should  all  be  com- 
plied with,  whereupon  many  of  the  people  re- 
turned to  their  homes.  Tyler  now  became  in- 
solent, and  made  farther  demands  upon  the 
king,  compliance  with  which  was  impossible ; 
and  in  an  interview  with  Richard,  he  behaved 
so  arrogantly  that  he  was  slain  by  Sir  William 
Walworth,  lord  mayor  of  London.  The  king, 
who  was  in  his  16th  year,  immediately  plac^ 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  rebels,  thereby  saving 
his  own  life  and  the  lives  of  his  attendants. 
They  accepted  him,  and  he  led  them  into  the 
country,  and  allowed  them  to  depart  without 
molestation.  The  promises  made  to  the  people 
were  not  kept,  and  they  were  punished  with 
merciless  severity,  Tresilian,  chief  Justice  of  the 
king's  bench,  anticipating  the  part  which  Jef- 
freys played  8  centuries  later.  Richard  was 
married  to  Anne  of  Bohemia,  eldest  daughter 
of  Charles  IV.,  emperor  of  Germany,  of  the 
house  of  Luxemburg,  and  son  of  that  blind 
king  of  Bohemia,  John,  who  was  slain  at  Cr6- 
cy,  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  house  of  Yalois. 
An  invasion  of  Scotland  was  made  in  1885, 
the  king  headinga  large  army,  which  accom- 
plished little.  The  duke  of  Gloucester,  one 
of  the  king's  nndes,  made  himself  master  of 
the  kingdom,  but  Richard  was  induced  by  his 
favorite,  the  earl  of  Oxford,  to  attempt  to  throw 
off  the  yoke.  The  consequence  was  a  contest 
between  tiie  king  and  his  favorite,  supported  by 
their  adherents,  and  the  members  of  the  royal 
house,  supported  by  most  of  the  nobles,  and  by 
the  people.  Gloucester  triumphed,  and  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  council  of  regency  in 
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1886,  which  held  Bovereign  power.  In  1887  the 
king,  who  was  aided  by  the  judges,  sought  to 
recover  his  power,  but  Gloucester  defeated  his 
soldiers,  and  slaughtered  or  banished  his  imme- 
diate supporters,  Oxford,  who  had  been  made 
duke  of  Ireland,  being  one  of  those  who  went 
into  exile.  Two  years  later  the  king  was  more 
successful,  and  changed  his  ministers,  Gloucester 
himself  being  removed.  The  duke  of  Lancas- 
ter supported  the  king,  who  was  now  23  years 
old,  and  there  could  be  no  pretence  for  keeping 
up  the  regency.  The  French  war  languished, 
and  that  with  Scotland  was  remarkable  only 
for  the  battle  of  Otterbourne,  in  which  the 
Scotch  were  victorious.  A  truce  for  26  years 
was  concluded  with  France,  and,  Queen  Anne 
having  died  in  1894,  it  was  provided  that 
Richard  should  marry  Isabella,  daughter  of 
Charles  YI.,  in  1396,  though  the  princess  was 
but  9  years  old.  Gloucester  endeavored  to  re- 
cover his  former  power,  but  failed,  the  king 
being  supported  by  parUament,  and  crushing 
his  enemies.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  the  earl  of  Warwick  were  banished,  the 
earl  of  Arundel  was  beheaded,  and  the  duke 
of  Gloucester  was  imprisoned  at  Calais,  where 
he  died  under  circumstances  that  created  the 
suspicion  that  he  had  been  murdered  by  the 
king^s  orders.  Richard  banished  Henry  of 
BoUngbroke,  son  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  in 
1896,  for  10  years;  and  on  the  death  of  Lan- 
caster he  made  the  term  of  banishment  per- 
petual, and  seized  the  estates  of  the  exile.  As 
Richard  had  now  become  very  unpopular,  Hen- 
ry determined  to  return  to  England,  under  pre- 
tence of  recovering  his  paternal  estates,  taking 
advantage  of  the  king^s  absence,  he  having  gone 
to  Ireland.  In  July,  1399,  he  landed  at  Kayen- 
spur,  accompanied  by  a  few  eminent  English- 
men, who  also  had  been  banished  by  Richard. 
He  was  joined  by  several  powerful  nobles, 
whose  example  was  promptly  followed  by  peo- 
ple of  all  degrees,  and  London  supported  the 
cause  of  Lancaster.  Richard  returned  from 
Ireland,  but  was  seized  and  imprisoned,  and 
deposed  by  parliament,  a  renunciation  of  the 
crown  having  previously  been  obtained  from 
Mm.  Lancaster  was  called  to  the  throne,  and 
became  king  as  Henry  lY.  Parliament  tiius 
set  aside  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne, 
Roger  Mortimer,  earl  of  March  (grandson  of 
Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  8d  son  of  Edward 
III.),  upon  whom  an  earlier  parliament  had  set- 
tled the  crown,  in  accordance  with  the  received 
laws  of  inheritance.  The  bishop  of  Carlisle 
opposed  the  deposition  of  Richard  H.,  and  the 
transfer  of  the  crown  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster, 
on  the  ground  of  divine  right.  Richard  was  im- 
prisoned in  Pontefract  castle,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  he  was  there  murdered  by  his  keeper.  Sir 
Piers  Exton.  A  corpse,  purporting  to  be  that 
of  the  ex-king,  was  exhibited  in  London  for 
two  days,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  ab- 
bey; but  the  tomb  having  been  accidentally 
opened,  long  afterward,  no  marks  of  violence 
•were  found  on  the  skulL    One  story  was,  that 


he  was  starred  to  death.  It  has  be^n  planmbly 
maintained  by  an  eminent  Scotch  hiBtorian, 
Mr.  Eraser  Tytler,  that  Richard  escaped  from 
Pontefraot,  and  fled  to  the  Western  islands,  was 
there  recognized,  and  carried  to  the  Scotdi 
court,  where  he  died  in  1419,  and  was  buried 
at  Stirling.  Richard  was  a  weak  prince,  and 
owed  his  fall  to  his  fondness  for  favorites,  to 
the  vehemence  of  his  despotism  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign,  and  to  the  wantonneas  of  his 
expenditures,  which  England  was  then  ill  able 
to  bear.  That  he  was  partial  to  peace  did  not 
help  him  to  the  affections  of  his  subjects,  and 
the  French  alliance  assisted  to  swell  the  cur- 
rent of  impopularity  by  which  he  was  at  last 
swept  away.  He  was  fond  of  literature,  like 
most  of  the  Plantagenets,  and  appreciated  and 
enjoyed  the  works  of  Chancer,  Gower,  and 
Froissart.  In  the  16th  year  of  his  reign  (1898) 
the  statute  of  prcBmunire  was  enacted. 

RICHARD  in.,  last  king  of  England  of  the 
Plantagenet  line,  bom  at  Fotheringay  oasde, 
Oct  2,  1452,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth 
field,  Aug.  22,  1485.  He  was  the  11th  child 
and  8th  son  of  Richard,  duke  of  York,  and  of 
his  wife,  Cecily  Neville,  daughter  of  the  eaii 
of  Westmoreland.  The  duke  of  York  was  de- 
scended in  the  female  line  from  Lionel,  duke 
of  Clarence,  Sd  son  of  Edward  IIL,  and  the 
English  throne  was  held  by  Henry  YL,  great- 
grandson  of  John,  duke  of  Lancaster,  Edward 
IH.^s  4th  son.  York  became  the  chief  of  that 
party  which  sought  to  set  aside  the  line  of  Lan- 
caster, but  was  defeated  and  captured  at  Wake- 
field at  the  close  of  1460,  and  immediately  ex- 
ecuted. His  son  Richai-d  was  a  victim  of  the 
wars  of  those  times  even  in  his  childhood,  and 
was  a  prisoner  at  the  age  of  7  years.  On  his 
father's  death,  Richard  was  sent  by  his  motlier 
to  Utrecht.  When  his  eldest  brother  became 
king  of  England,  in  1461,  as  Edward  lY.,  Rich- 
ard was  brought  home,  and  made  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, Nov.  4,  and  large  possessionB  were  con- 
ferred upon  him.  Of  his  life  for  some  years 
after  this  date  nothing  is  positively  known,  but 
it  is  supposed  that  he  was  made  the  ward  of 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  '^  the  king  maker,"  and 
that  he  resided  mostly  at  Middleham  castle. 
In  his  14th  year  he  was  made  a  Imight  of  the 
garter.  His  first  public  act  was  to  aid  in  escort- 
ing his  sister  Margaret  to  Margate,  when  she 
was  married  to  the  heir  of  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, in  1468.  The  king  was  strongly  at- 
tached to  Richard,  who  repaid  his  affection 
with  a  fanatical  fidelity,  which  Warwick  could 
not  shake.  Beside  greatly  increasing  Richard^s 
wealth  by  grants  of  the  forfeited  estates  of 
Lancastrian  nobles,  the  king  created  him  lord 
high  admiral  and  chief  constable  of  England 
for  life,  and  nominated  him  chief  justice  of 
South  Wales  in  1468.  When  the  earl  of  War- 
wick and  the  duke  of  Clarence  (the  king's 
brother  George)  rebelled,  the  duke  of  Glouces- 
ter was  appointed  commissioner  of  array  in 
the  county  of  Gloucester,  March  26, 1470 ;  and 
on  April  15  he  was  named  to  the  same  ofiice 
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in  Deroiahire  and  Oomwall.    The  same  year 
he  v«8  made  warden  of  the  northern  marches ; 
ind  ID  Septonber  he  aooompanied  the  king 
when  he  fled  to  Planders  becaQse  of  the  tri- 
umph of  Warwick  at  the  head  of  l^e  Lancas- 
trian party.     The  parliament  that  then  assem- 
bled attaintpd  and  outlawed  Gloncester.  When 
Edward  retomed  to  £ngland,  Gloncester  was 
in  his  train,  and  had  the  prineipa]  part  in  effect- 
ing  that  reconciliation  between  the  king  and 
Cbrence  which  restored  the  throne  to  the 
house  of  York.    At  the  battle  of  Bamet,  April 
14^  1471,  Gloaoester  commanded  the  van  of  the 
Yorkist  annj,  being  in  innnediate  opposition 
to  Warwick,  and  by  his  conduct  proved  him- 
M^  to  be  a  ddlftd  leader  and  a  brave  soldier, 
and  contzibaD^ed  to  the  viotory  of  his  brother. 
The  same  post  was  assigned  to  him  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Tewkesbnry,  20  days  later,  and  his  action 
folly  jnstified  the  selection.    The  story,  long 
reoelTed,  that  be  took  part  in  the  batehery  of 
Prince  Edward  of  Lancaster,  son  of  Henry  YL, 
after  the  battle,  is  not  only  unsupported  by 
direct  evklenee,  but  is  contradicted  by  evidence 
of  a  drcomatantial  character.*  Nor  is  there  any 
proof  that  he  was  concerned  in  the  death  of  Hen- 
ry YL,  who  ia  supposed  to  have  been  slain  in  the 
tower  of  London,  Kay  21.    In  reward  for  his 
serriees,  the  king  created  Gloucester  lord  high 
chamberlain  of  ^^igland  for  life,  the  office  having 
been  last  previonsly  held  by  Warwick ;  and  he 
endowed  him  with  a  large  number  of  manors 
and  lord^ips  that  had  belonged  to  the  Nevilles, 
and  several  forfeited  estates.    He  was  restored 
to  the  office  of  lord  high  admiral,  which  War- 
wick had  held  daring  the  brief  restoration  of 
Henry  VL,  and  made  earl  of  Dorset  and  earl 
of  Somerset.    He  sought  and  found  the  lady 
Anne  NeviUe,  Warwick's  youngest  daughter, 
and  married  her.    This  lady  had  been  betroth- 
ed to  Prince  Edward  of  Lancaster,  but  the  mar- 
riage cerenaony  had  not  taken  place.    After 
the  overthrow  of  the  Lancastrians  and  the  death 
of  Warwick,  Anne  was  placed  in  the  custody 
of  hear  sister  Isabel,  duchess  of  Clarence ;  and 
the  duke  of  Clarence,  who  was  opposed  to 
Gloiicester^B  snit,  caused  his  dster-in-law  to  be 
oncealed,  and  she  was  for  some  time  a  kitchen 
girl  in  London.    She  was  found  by  Gloucester, 
and  the7  were  married  about  the  month  of 
Match,  1472.     On  Feb.  29,  1472,  Gloucester 
was  a  second  time  appointed  lord  high  consta- 
ble of  England.     Shortly  afterward  he  was 
mmrinatiMl  to  the  office  of  '*  keeper  of  all  the 
ktng's  forests  beyond  Trent,  for  life,''  and  jus- 
ticiary of  Iforth  Wales.    On  May  20  he  resigned 
the  office  of  great  chamberlain,  and  took  up  his 
official  residence  at  Pontefract  castle,  as  chief 
seoeschal  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.    He  be- 
came virtoal  ruler  of  the  north  of  England, 
where  the  Lancastrians  were  very  numerous, 
and  so  wisely  did  he  govern  there  that  his 
memoTf  was  long  cherished  by  the  people  as 
that  of  a  just  prince.    Hiddlehajn  castle,  which 
had  bean  given  him  from  the  spoil  of  Warwick, 
was  his  fiavorite  residence,  and  there  his  son 


Edward  was  bom  in  1478.  Gloucester  exerted 
his  influence  with  the  king  to  mitigate  the  hor- 
rors of  the  contests  of  those  times,  and  espe- 
cially in  behalf  of  the  Nevilles.  When  Edward 
lY.  invaded  France  in  1475,  Gloucester  accom- 
panied him,  and  was  the  only  Englishman  of 
note  in  the  army  who  was  neither  corrupted 
nor  cajoled  by  Louis  XL  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  resumed  his  residence  in  the  north. 
With  the  bitter  quarrels  of  the  king  and  his 
brother  of  Clarence  Gloucester  had  no  connec- 
tion, and  it  is  stated  by  one  of  his  enemies 
that  he  openly  but  hypocritically  opposed  the 
execution  of  Clarence.  The  only  portion  of 
Clarence's  country  possessions  that  he  received 
was  Barnard  castle  in  Durham,  which  became 
one  of  his  favorite  places  of  abode.  He  receiv- 
ed the  office  of  chamberlain,  made  vacant  by 
Clarence's  death,  was  constituted  admiral  of 
England,  Ireland,  and  Aquitaine,  and  appointed 
"one  of  the  triers  of  petitions"  in  the  parlia- 
ment that  met  in  1478.  War  breaking  out  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland,  Gloucester  was 
created  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  and 
in  June,  1482,  he  took  possession  of  Berwick, 
and  penetrated  to  Edinburgh,  at  the  head  of  a 
large  army,  and  compelled  the  Scotch  to  accede 
to  the  terms  of  peace  he  proposed.  He  treated 
the  vanquished  with  great  moderation,  and 
would  not  allow  the  pillage  of  Edinburgh.  He 
was  thanked  by  the  king  and  parliament  for 
his  deeds.  One  of  the  king's  last  acts  was  to 
bestow  upon  his  brother  the  wurdenship  of 
the  west  marches  of  England,  the  lordship  of 
Carlisle  with  every  thing  connected  therewith, 
and  a  large  sum  of  money.  Edward  lY.  dfed 
in  April,  1483,  and  Richard,  who  was  then  in 
the  north,  prepared  to  go  to  London,  and  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  nephew,  Edward 
v.,  and  compelled  all  who  were  under  him  also 
to  take  it.  Hastening  south,  he  seized  the 
young  king's  person,  and  escorted  him  to  the 
capital,  having  imprisoned  Lords  Bivers  and 
Grey,  and  some  other  persons  of  the  queen 
mother's  party.  Gloucester  was  appointed 
"  protector  and  defender  of  the  realm"  by  the 
council  of  state,  which  act  parliament  confirm- 
ed. But  his  ambition  now  took  a  very  decid- 
ed form ;  and  because  he  felt  that  he  had  to 
choose  between  wearing  the  crown  and  being 
finally  made  a  victim  of  the  queen  mother's 
party,  he  resolved  to  make  himself  king.  His 
proceedings  are  involved  in  much  obscurity, 
but  on  June  18  Lord  Hastings,  the  lord  cham- 
berlain, was  suddenly  seized  at  the  tower  by 
Gloucester's  order  and  put  to  death,  without 
even  the  form  of  a  trial,  on  the  charge  of  hav- 
ing been  concerned  in  a  conspiracy  against  the 
protector  and  for  the  seizure  of  the  government. 
Hastings,  to  whom  Gloucester  was  attached, 
was  probably  murdered  because  Gloucester 
knew  that  he  never  would  be  false  to  Edward 
Y. .  The  children  of  Edward  FY.  were  declared 
illegitimate,  because  their  father  had  entered 
into  a  pre-contract  with  Lady  Elinor  Butler  be- 
fore he  married  Elizabeth  Grey.    The  young 
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king  was  set  aalde  by  the  estates  of  the  realm, 
by  whom  Gloucester  was  requested  to  ascend 
the  yacant  throne.  He  complied,  and  became 
king  June  26,  1488,  with  the  style  and  title  of 
Bichard  III.  No  opposition  was  made  to  him. 
His  coronation  took  place  July  6.  His  pro- 
ceedings as  a  monarch  were  of  a  popular  char- 
acter, but  the  people  soon  began  to  murmur 
because  of  tiie  fate  of  the  young  princes,  the 
late  king  Edward  Y.  and  his  brother  Richard, 
duke  of  York.  They  had  been  placed  in  the 
tower,  and  it  was  believed  that  they  were  there 
murdered  by  Richard^s  orders ;  but  the  dispo- 
sition that  was  made  of  them  is  a  mystery  to 
this  day,  and  very  plausible  arguments  have 
been  made  in  support  of  Richard^s  innocence 
of  their  murder.  The  duke  of  Buckingham, 
who  had  been  the  chief  agent  in  Richard's  ele- 
vation to  the  throne,  soon  became  dissatisfied 
with  his  master,  and  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
for  his  overthrow.  The  earl  of  Richmona,  who 
was  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  Lancastrian 
party,  was  to  be  made  king,  on  condition  that 
he  espoused  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  This  conspiracy  feUed,  and  Buck- 
ingham was  executed,  llie  queen  dowager 
was  prevailed  upon  to  leave  sanctuary,  in  which 
she  had  taken  refuge,  and  to  place  herself  and 
family  in  the  king's  hands.  The  parliament  of 
1484  confirmed  the  king's  title,  and  settled  the 
crown  on  his  son  Edward,  pruxce  of  Wales; 
but  that  prince  died  April  9.  Edward,  earl  of 
Warwick,  son  of  the  late  duke  of  Clarence,  was 
then  named  heir  to  the  crown,  but  was  soon 
set  aside,  and  there  was  substituted  for  him  the 
earl  of  Lincoln,  eldest  son  of  the  king's  eldest 
living  sister,  the  duchess  of  SufiTolk.  In  March, 
1485,  the  queen  died  of  a  decline.  Richard  has 
been  charged  with  having  poisoned  her,  but 
the  story  is  a  pure  invention.  Nor  did  he  ever 
think  of  marrying  his  niece  Elizabeth,  another 
offence  that  was  attributed  to  him.  But  he 
had  now  become  very  unpopular,  because  of 
the  forced  loans  he  had  made,  though  his  gen- 
eral legfislation  was  good,  and  is  highly  praised 
by  Bacon ;  and  he  liberally  encouraged  religion 
and  letters.  The  earl  of  Richmond,  i^er  a 
number  of  failures,  resolved  to  make  another 
attempt  to  gain  the  English  crown.  Assisted 
by  the  French  government,  and  by  the  duke  of 
Brittany,  he  sailed  on  July  20  and  landed  at 
Jifilford  Haven,  Aug.  1, 1485.  Richard  had  as- 
sembled a  large  army,  and  would  have  easily 
crushed  his  rival  but  for  the  infidelity  of  some 
of  his  nobles.  The  two  armies  met  on  Bos- 
worth  field,  Aug.  22,  and  Lord  Stanley  went 
over  to  Richmond  in  the  heat  of  the  battle, 
while  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  com- 
manded the  second  line  of  the  royal  army,  stood 
aloof.  Even  then  the  king  might  have  retriev- 
ed his  fortune  but  for  the  conduct  of  Sir  William 
Stanley,  who  had  remained  neuter  until  Rich- 
ard had  hewn  his  way  to  where  Richmond 
stood,  when  he  joined  the  Lancastrians  at  tiie 
head  of  8,000  men.  This  decided  the  result  of 
the  battle.    Richard  fell  fighting  bravely,  de- 


claring that  he  would  die  long  of  England. 
His  body  was  basely  treated  by  the  victors, 
and  was  begged  and  buried  by  the  nuns  of 
Leicester  in  their  chapeL  The  reason  why 
Richard's  character  in  Knglish  history  is  so  bad 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  he  offended  both 
the  Lancastrian  party  and  the  York  party,  and 
that  the  troubles  of  the  wars  of  the  roses,  grow- 
ing out  of  a  disputed  succession  to  the  throne, 
had  so  disturbed  men's  minds  that  they  were 
never  forgotten  until  the  accession  of  the  Stu- 
arts in  1603,  when  they  gave  way  to  a  new 
dass  of  fears;  and  Richani's  conduct  in  dis- 
turbing the  order  of  succession,  though  not 
without  excuse  on  personal  grounds,  is  open  to 
.severe  censure  as  a  political  proceeding.  Shake- 
speare's historicid  plays,  too,  have  ^ven  per- 
manent places  to  utterly  false  views  of  the 
great  struggle  of  the  15th  century,  his  '^  Lan- 
castrian partialities,  and  a  certain  knack  at  em- 
bodying them,"  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  says,  hav- 
ing '^turned  history  upside  down,  or  rather 
inside  out."  The  Richard  IE.  and  Lady  Anne 
of  Shakespeare  are  as  purely  ideal  characters 
as  Prospero  and  Miranda.  With  the  death  of 
Richard  III.  ended  the  line  of  Plantagenet, 
which  had  ruled  in  England  831  years  (1154- 
1485),  and  under  14  sovereigns. 

RICHARD  DE  BURT,  an  English  prelate 
and  statesman,  bom  in  1287,  probably  in  Bury 
St.  Edmund's,  died  at  Auckland,  April  14, 1345. 
He  studied  at  Oxford,  and  was  appointed  tutor 
to  Prince  Edward,  i^rward  Edward  IH.,  and 
receiver  of  his  revenues  in  Wales.  When  Ed- 
ward with  his  mother  fled  to  Paris  and  was  there 
distressed  for  want  of  money,  De  Bury,  taking 
with  him  a  large  sum  in  gold,  the  receipts  of 
his  office,  secretly  hastened  to  the  prince's  re- 
lief^ and  was  pursued  to  Paris  by  the  king's 
lieutenant  and  a  band  of  horsemen,  and  only 
escaped  capture  by  concealment.  When  Ed- 
ward came  to  the  throne  Richard  was  made 
cofferer  to  the  king,  and  afterward  treasurer 
of  the  wardrobe  and  derk  of  the  privy  aeaL 
During  the  first  6  years  of  Edward's  reign,  he 
also  held  a  great  number  of  church  preferments, 
and  visited  Rome  twice  as  legate  to  Pope 
John  XXII.  In  1333  he  became  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, and  in  1334  chancellor  and  high  treasurer 
of  England,  and  within  the  3  following  years 
.  was  thrice  ambassador  to  the  king  of  France. 
He  appears  to  have  relinquished  his  many  po* 
litical  appointments  about  1838,  and  thence- 
forth resided  in  his  diocese.  He  became  noted 
as  a  book  collector,  and  kept  an  establish- 
ment of  stationers,  illuminators,  and  bookbind- 
ers in  his  palace.  It  is  said  that  he  eventually 
owned  more  books  than  all  the  other  bishops 
in  England  together.  Upon  his  death  they 
were  bequeatheid  to  a  hall  at  Oxford  on  the 
site  where  was  subsequently  founded  Durham 
(now  Trinity)  college.  He  is  said  to  have 
written  Oratianes  ad  Principes,  but  no  copy  of 
it  is  known.  His  only  work  extant  is  a  small 
treatise  entitled  Philcinblon  (translated  by  In- 
glis,  London,  1832,  Albany,  1861). 
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SIOHAKD  OF  GIBENOESTER,  an  En^ieih 
monk  and  historian  of  the  14th  oentmy,  named 
from  his  native  town  of  Cirencester  in  Glonoes- 
terahire,  died  abont  1401.  He  entered  the 
Benedictine  monastery  of  St.  Peter,  Westmin- 
ster, in  1850.  Most  of  the  libraries  in  England 
were  visited  by  him,  and  in  1891  he  obtained 
leave  to  visit  Bome.  He  wrote  Butoria  ab 
Eengigta  ad  Annum  1848,  and  some  theologi- 
cal treatises;  but  the  work  bj  which  he  is 
best  known  is  the  treatise  Ds  Situ  Britannia, 
discovered  in  mannscript  at  Copenhagen  in 
1747,  and  reprinted  in  Bohn's  "  Six  Old  English 
Chronicles.^'    Its  authenticity  is  qnestioned. 

RICHARDS,  WiLLiAK,  an  American  mis- 
sionary, bom  in  Plainfield,  Mass.,  Aug.  22, 1792, 
died  in  Honolnla,  Deo*  7, 1847.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Williams  college  in  1819,  and  at  Ando- 
ver  theological  seminary  in  1822,  and  on  Nov. 
19,  1822,  embarked  from  New  Haven  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  Sandwich  islands.  In  1888  he 
became  conncillor  as  well  as  interpreter  and 
chaplain  to  the  king,  and  after  the  recognition 
of  the  independence  of  the  islands  by  foreign 
powers  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  England  and 
other  courts.  Betoming  in  1845,  he  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  public  instruction.  He  had 
great  influence  over  the  king  and  government. 

BIOHABDSON,  Chables,  an  English  phi- 
lologiflt,  bom  in  July,  1775.  He  was  intended 
for  the  law,  but  early  abandoned  it  for  philolo- 
gy. In  1805  appeared  his  first  work,  entitled 
''Illustrations  of  English  Philology,"  in  which 
he  strenuously  advocated  the  principles  of  lan- 
guage set  forUi  by  Home  Tooke,  and  advanced 
some  criticisms  on  Johnson^s  dictionary  and 
some  observations  on  Dugald  Stewart's  essay 
^*  On  the  Tendency  of  some  late  Philologictd 
Speculations."  Not  long  afterward  he  under- 
took the  lexicographical  portion  of  the  "  Ency- 
pa^dia  Metropolitana,"  of  which  the  first  part 
tmpeared  in  Jan.  1818 ;  but  after  the  issue  of 
the  4th  part  the  work  was  suspended  for  some 
years.  In  Jan.  1885,  the  publication  of  the  dic- 
tionary as  a  separate  work  was  commenced, 
and  finished  at  the  end  of  1887  (2  vols.  4to.). 
He  has  also  published  a  volume  '^On  the  Study 
of  Languages,'^  which  professes  to  be  an  expo- 
sition of  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  "  Di- 
versions of  Purley."  He  has  furnished  several 
papers  to  the  ^^Gentleman's  Magazine,"  among 
which  are  ^*An  Historical  Essay  on  English 
Grammar  and  English  Grammarians,"  and  one 
on  ^*-  Fancy  and  Inuu^ination." 

RIOHABDSON,  Sib  John,  a  Scottish  natu- 
ralist and  arctic  explorer,  bom  in  Dumfries  in 
1787.  He  was  educated  at  a  school  in  his 
native  town,  studied  medicine  at  the  univer- 
fiity  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1810  received  his 
medical  degree.  He  had  entered  the  navy  in 
1801  as  an  assistant  surgeon,  and  subsequently 
became  acting  surgeon  in  the  Hercules,  74,  and 
in  1819  accompanied  Sir  John  Franklin  in  his 
arctic  expedition  as  surgeon  and  naturalist. 
He  al9o  accompanied  the  same  commander  in  a 
second  expedition  in  1826,  and  with  one  de- 


tachment of  the  party  explored  the  coast  E.  of 
the  Mackenzie  to  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine 
river.  In  1888  he  was  appointed  physician  of 
the  fieet,  in  1840  an  inspector  of  hospitals,  and 
in  1846  was  created  a  knight.  In  1848  he 
commanded  one  of  the  8  expeditions  which 
went  out  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  and 
returned  in  Nov.  1849.  In  1865  he  retired 
from  the  naval  service.  He  has  written  a 
number  of  works  embodying  much  information 
in  regard  to  the  geology,  geography,  and  natu- 
ral history  of  arctic  North  America.  Of  these 
one  of  the  most  important  is  the  FattTia  Bo- 
reaU  Americana  (4  vols.  4to.,  London,  1829* 
'87),  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Swainson  and 
Eirby.  He  has  also  contributed  to  the  natural 
history  of  the  voyages  of  Capt.  F.  W,  Beechey, 
of  Sir  James  Boss,  of  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  and 
of  Capt.  Kellett,  beside  publishing  an  account  of 
*^  The  Arctic  Searching  Expedition,  a  Journal 
of  a  Boat  Voyage  through  Kupert's  Land  and 
the  Arctic  Sea,"  &c.  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1851),  and 
"The  Polar  Begions"  (8vo.,  Edinburgh,  1860). 
BICHABDSON,  Biohard,  an  American  rev- 
olutionary soldier,  bom  near  Jamestown,  Ya., 
in  1704,  died  in  Sumter  district,  S.  C,  in  Sept 
1780.  He  emigrated  about  1725  to  South  Caro- 
lina, and  settling  in  Sumter  district,  then  called 
the  "neutral  ground,"  became  a  successfal 
farmer,  was  made  a  colonel  of  militia,  and  in 
1775  was  elected  firom  his  district  to  attend  the 
council  of  safety  in  Charleston.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  instmmental  in  quelling  a  danger- 
ous revolt  among  the  loyalist  population  of 
what  was  known  as  the  "  back  country,"  for 
which  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  provincial 
congress,  and  was  promoted  to  be  a  brigadier- 
general.  In  1776  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  legislative  council,  and  he  subsequently  par- 
ticipated in  the  defence  of  Charleston,  at  the 
capture  of  which  he  became  a  prisoner  of  war. 
Lord  Comwallis  made  fruitless  endeavors  to 
win  him  over  to  the  royalist  cause.  His  health 
failing  from  confinement,  he  was  sent  home, 
but  died  soon  after.  Col.  Tarleton  subsequently 
burned  his  mansion  house,  and  caused  his  body 
to  be  dug  up  to  verify  the  fact  of  his  decease. — 
John  Pbtkb,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  bora  at 
Hickory  Hill,  Sumter  district,  S.  C,  April  14, 
1801 .  He  was  graduated  at  the  South  Carolina 
college  in  1819,  and  between  1824  and  1886 
was  a  member  of  the  state  legislature.  During 
the  nullification  excitement  he  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  union  party,  and  in  the  conven- 
tion which  passed  the  ordinance  of  nullifica- 
tion steadily  opposed  that  measure.  In  1886 
he  was  retumea  to  congress,  and  in  1840-'41 
was  elected  govemor  of  South  Carolina,  in 
which  capacity  he  organized  the  present  mili- 
tary academies  of  the  state.  In  1850  he  was 
one  of  the  delegates  at  large  from  South  Caro- 
lina to  the  southern  convention,  and  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year  he  presided  over  the  meeting  of 
the  soutJiem  rights  association  in  Charleston. 
As  a  member  of  the  state  convention  which  as^ 
sembled  in  Columbia  in  1852  with  the  avowed 
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purpose  of  secession,  he  opposed  the  separate 
secession  of  the  state. 

BIOHABDSON,  Samuel,  an  English  anthor, 
born  in  Derbyshire  in  1689,  died  July  4, 1761. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  joiner,  and  at  the  age  of 
16  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  John  Wilde,  a  print- 
er of  London,  with  whom,  after  the  eicpiration 
of  his  apprenticeship,  he  remained  several 
years  in  the  capacity  of  foreman.  He  then  set 
up  a  printing  office  for  himself,  and  through 
the  interest  of  Mr.  Speaker  Onslow  obtained 
the  employment  of  printing  the  journals  of  the 
house  of  commons;  and  in  1760  he  purchased 
the  moiety  of  the  patent  of  law  printer  to  the 
king.  In  the  year  1764  he  was  master  of 
the  stationers^  company.  During  his  appren- 
ticeship and  for  a  number  of  years  afterward 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  devoting  several  hours 
of  each  day  to  reading  and  study.  To  his  avo- 
cation of  printer  he  gradually  united  that  of 
preparing  indexes,  prefaces,  or  dedications  to 
the  works  which  he  printed ;  and  so  impressed 
were  his  friends,  the  publishers  Rivingtbn  and 
Osborne,  with  the  fluency  of  his  epistolary 
style,  that  they  urged  him  to  write  a  book  of 
familiar  letters  on  the  useful  concerns  of  life. 
The  result  was  his  first  novel,  '^  Pamela,"  com- 
menced after  he  had  passed  the  age  of  60,  and 
published  in  2  vols,  m  1741.  Its  success  was 
decided;  6  editions  were  published  within  a 
year,  eminent  literary  men  spoke  warmly  in  fa- 
vor of  its  moral  tone,  and  it  was  even  recom- 
mended from  the  pulpit.  Richardson  subse- 
quently wrote  2  additional  volumes,  which  are 
considered  greatly  inferior  to  the  first.  He 
also  collected  and  published  the  series  of  ^' Fa- 
miliar Letters"  out  of  which  the  project  of 
**  Pamela"  had  arisen.  In  l748-'9  appeared 
his  2d  and  best  novel,  "The  History  of  Olarissa 
Harlowe,"  in  8  vols.,  which,  beside  passing 
through  several  editions  at  home,  was  speedily 
translated  into  French  and  German,  and  made 
the  author's  name  familiar  throughout  Europe. 
His  last  work  of  fiction  was  "  The  History  of 
Sir  Oharles  Grandison,"  written  like  its  prede- 
cessors in  the  epistolary  form,  and  published 
in  1768  in  7  vols.  Richardson  also  published  an 
edition  of  "^Esop's  Fables  with  Keflections," 
"  Familiar  Letters  to  and  from  several  Persons 
upon  Business  and  other  Subjects,"  and  some 
contributions  to  periodicals.  His  "  Correspon- 
dence," with  a  biographical  account  of  the  au- 
thor and  observations  on  his  writings,  was  pub- 
lished by  Mrs.  Barbauld  in  1804  (6  vols.  12mo.). 

RICHELIEU,  a  W.  co.  of  Canada  East, 
bounded  N".  W.  by  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and 
8.  E.  by  the  Yamaska,  and  intersected  by  the 
river  variously  called  Richelieu,  Sorel,  St.  John, 
and  Ohambly ;  area,  873  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861, 
26,686.    Capital,  Sorel. 

RICHELIEU,  Armand  Jkan  Duplbssis,  car- 
dinal and  duke  of,  a  French  statesman,  son  of 
Francois  Duplessis,  lord  of  Richelieu,  bom  in 
Paris,  Sept.  6,  1686,  died  there,  Dec.  4,  1642. 
He  was  first  destined  to  the  career  of  arms,  and 
began  his  military  education  as  marquis  dn 


Chinon ;  but  his  elder  brother  having  resigned 
the  bishopric  of  LuQon,  which  had  been  for  a 
long  time  in  the  family,  he  decided  to  take  holy 
orders  in  order  to  succeed  to  that  office.  He 
then  studied  theology,  and  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  bishop  when  only  22  years  old.  In 
1614,  having  been  elected  one  of  the  deputies 
of  the  clergy  to  the  states-general,  he  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  Maria  de^  Medid,  assisted  by  the  kind 
offices  of  Barbin,  then  comptroller  of  the  treas- 
ury, and  by  the  protection  of  Marshal  d^Ancre. 
He  was  appointed  almoner  of  the  queen  mother, 
who  caus^  him  to  enter  the  council  of  state, 
notwithstanding  the  decided  antipathy  of  Louis 
Xni.  When,  after  the  murder  of  Marshal 
d'Anore,  Maria  de^  Medici  fell  into  disgrace  and 
was  exiled  to  Blois,  Richelieu  acoompanied 
her,  actuated  less  by  any  impulse  of  gratitude 
than  by  a  far-sighted  calculation  of  self-interest 
His  efforts  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  king  and  his  mother  proved  so  un- 
successful, that  their  only  result  was  his  own 
banishment  to  his  diocese  of  Ln^n,  which  was 
soon  followed  by  a  removal  to  Avignon,  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  writmg  on  religious  sub- 
jects, and  produced  among  other  works  one 
entitled  De  la  perfection  du  ChrSlien,  a  book 
of  austere  morals  and  exalted  asceticism.  But 
when  Maria  de'  Medici  was  recalled  to  the 
court,  not  unmindful  of  the  devotion  of  Riche- 
lieu, she  reinstated  him  in  favor.  From  that 
period  his  credit  constantly  increased.  Having 
confirmed  his  position  by  the  marriage  of  his 
niece  with  the  nephew  of  the  duke  de  Luynes, 
constable  of  France,  he  received  the  cardmal's 
hat  (1622),  reentered  the  state  council,  and  soon 
after,  in  spite  of  the  unabated  dislike  of  Louis 
Xni.,  rose  to  the  premiership.  No  sooner  had 
the  cardinal  thus  taken  possession  of  power 
under  a  king  unable  to  govern  by  himself,  than 
he  entered  upon  the  policy  which  has  secured 
for  him  a  place  among  the  greatest  statesmen  in 
modern  history.  This  policy  may  be  summed 
up  in  three  principal  designs  combined  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  monarchy  and  the  great- 
ness of  France :  1,  the  consummation  of  the 
work  of  Louis  XL  by  the  extinction  of  the  last 
remains  of  feudalism,  and  the  full  subjection  of 
the  high  nobility  to  the  royal  power ;  2,  the 
subjugation  of  Ftotestantism  in  France,  where 
it  had  assumed  a  character  as  much  political  as 
religious,  threatening  to  create  a  state  within 
the  state ;  8,  the  abasement  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  by  crushing  its  ambition  for  universal 
domination,  and  consequently  the  elevation  of 
the  power  of  France  abroad  on  the  ruins  of 
her  formidable  rival.  As  a  preliminary  step, 
in  1626  he  took  from  Austria  the  passes  of  the 
Yaltellina,  to  secure  them  to  Switzerland ;  and 
in  the  same  year  he  set  on  foot  the  war  against 
the  Protestants  and  England,  which  extended 
to  them  her  protection.  How  far  that  war  may 
have  been  determined  by  the  private  feelings 
of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  secret  resent- 
ments of  Richelieu,  arising  from  an  alleged 
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rivalrj  in  the  good  graees  of  the  queen,  Anne 
of  Anslria,  does  not  matter  mach  in  events  of 
sndi  magnitade.  The  truth  is  that  the  two 
ieaders  of  the  French  Protestants,  Henri  de 
Bohan  and  his  bro&er  the  duke  de  Sonbise, 
vent  to  London  in  order  to  negotiate  a  olose 
alliance  with  the  dulse  of  Buckingham,  who  in 
1627  directed  to  their  snpport  afleetof  100  sail, 
with  a  land  force  of  7,000  men.  The  capture 
of  the  island  of  R6  ^was  the  object  of  their  ex- 
pedition. But  the  gOTemor  Toiras,  with  limited 
resources,  opposed  so  brilliant  a  defence  that  it 
became  necessary  to  raise  the  siege,  and  the 
whole  of  the  British  armament  returned  inglo- 
riouslj  to  England.  Encouraged  by  this  first 
success,  Kchelien  determined  to  strike  at  once  a 
deciaiye  blow,  by  taking  from  the  Protestants 
their  most  imx^ortant  stronghold.  The  siege 
of  Rochelle  was  begun  in  earnest,  and  prose- 
cuted wtth  an  activity  to  wMch  the  presence  of 
the  cardinal  himself  added  a  new  impulse.  The 
besieged  made  so  desperate  a  resistance  that 
the  population  of  the  city  was  reduced  by  war 
and  £unine  from  80,000  to  5,000  souls,  when 
they  surrendered  on  Nov.  1, 1628.  This  event, 
followed  by  the  treaty  of  Alais  and  the  edict 
of  Nimes,  put  an  end  to  the  political  power  of 
Protestantism  in  France,  and  one  of  Richelieu^s 
dfidgus  was  accompHshed.  The  other,  against 
the  high  nobility,  bad  been  already  accomplished 
by  the  imprisonment  in  the  castle  of  Yincennes 
of  the  marshfd  d'^Omano,  confidant  and  favorite 
of  Gaston  of  Orleans,  brother  of  the  king.  On 
hearing  of  that  bold  measure,  the  lords  hastened 
to  Fontaineblean,  and  there  laid  the  first  plot 
against  the  life  of  the  formidable  cardinal, 
who,  being  informed  of  it,  decided  at  once  to 
make  such  an  example  as  would  strike  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  his  enemies.  The  victim  was 
the  count  de  Chalais  of  the  house  of  Perigord, 
a  giddy  yonng  man,  led  away  far  more  by  his 
bvefor  Hie  dndiess  de  Chevreuse  than  by  any 

£tical  hatred.  Arrested  and  thrown  into  a 
geon  of  the  castle  of  Amboise,  it  is  said  that 
he  was  there  seduced  into  disclosures  against 
the  qneen  by  false  promises  of  mercy.  But  this 
weakness  did  not  save  his  life.  He  was  be- 
headed, or  rather  clumsily  butchered  by  the  ex- 
ecntioner  (1626),  his  accomplices  being  either 
detained  in  prison  or  dispersed.  But  to  repress 
conspiracies  was  not  enough  for  Richelieu,  who 
meant  to  bring  the  nobility  to  practical  obe- 
dienoe  and  submission  to  the  royal  power.  In 
order  to  stop  a  bloody  mania  which  threat- 
ened to  deprive  the  country  of  the  flower  of  its 
joung  noblemen,  the  penalty  of  death  had  been 
proclaimed  against  those  who  should  fight  du- 
els. In  defisAce  of  the  ordinance,  in  1627  two 
voung  nobles  of  the  highest  rank  fought  in  Paris, 
m  the  Place  Boyale  itself.  Francois  de  Mont- 
morency, seigneur  de  Bouteville,  and  the  count 
des  Ohapelles  both  paid  with  their  lives  the  pen- 
alty of  this  offence  against  the  royal  authority. 
The  consolidation  of  the  government  at  home 
did  not  divert  the  cardinsd  from  carrying  out 
his  plana  abrcwd.    Gharles  de  Gonzague,  duke 


of  Nevers,  legitimate  heir  to  the  duohy  of 
Mantua,  without  any  help  but  the  protection 
of  France,  was  maintained  in  possession  of  his 
inheritance  by  force  of  arms.  This  war  set 
at  variance  for  the  first  time  the  cardinal  and 
his  early  protectress  Maria  de^  Medici,  who  in 
this  instance  joined  Anne  of  Austria  in  a  com- 
mon opposition  to  the  prime  minister.  The 
misunderstanding  soon  degenerated  into  a  deep 
hatred,  and  the  queen  mother  determined  to 
destroy  the  favorite  whom  she  had  elevated. 
So  nearly  did  she  succeed  in  her  purpose  that 
the  cardinal  was  informed  of  his  dismissal. 
The  courtiers  flocked  at  once  around  the  new 
power,  zealous  to  be  the  first  to  insult  the  fallen 
minister  in  the  saloons  of  the  Luxembourg  pal- 
ace, where  both  queens  exulted  in  their  triumph. 
But  in  the  mean  time  Richelieu  went  to  Yer- 
salUes,  where  the  king  had  gone  to  hunt.  An 
immediate  reconciliation  took  place  between 
the  minister  and  Ihe  monarch,  of  which  the 
report,  spread  about  in  Paris,  soon  terrified  the 
over  hasty  flatterers,  and  made  them  vacate  the 
Luxemboarg  even  quicker  than  they  had  filled 
it.  This  event  is  known  in  the  history  of 
France  under  the  name  of  lajoumee  dei  dupes. 
Richelieu,  more  powerful  than  ever,  took  re- 
venge at  once  upon  those  who  had  so  impru- 
dently pronounced  against  him.  Marillac,  who 
had  been  selected  as  his  successor,  was  ar- 
rested and  exiled  to  Lisieux,  while  his  brother 
the  marshal  de  Marillac,  being  of  more  con- 
sequence, was  imprisoned  and  afterward  put 
to  death.  Maria  de*  Medici,  however,  did  not 
yet  consider  herself  defeated,  and,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Gaston  of  Orleans,  brother  of  the 
king,  laid  new  plots  against  the  cardinal.  This 
proved  her  ruin ;  she  was  exiled  from  France 
m  1681,  while  her  partisans  either  shared 
her  fate  or  were  ca^t  into  prison.  The  widow 
of  Henry  IV.  took  refuge  at  Brussels,  whence 
she  went  to  England,  and  for  years  wandered 
through  Europe  without  home,  money,  credit, 
or  comfort,  pursued  everywhere  by  the  implar 
cable  resentment  of  Richelieu.  At  last  she 
died  in  Cologne,  July  8,  1642,  in  utter  penury, 
not  however  without  having  attempted  to  re- 
conquer her  lost  x)osition.  In  1681,  the  year 
when  Richelieu  was  elevated  to  the  dukedom 
and  peerage,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  her  former 
associate,  went  to  join  her  in  Brussels,  where 
he  raised  an  army  of  2,000  men,  having  first 
secured  the  cooperation  of  the  marshal  duke 
of  Montmorency,  governor  of  Languedoc.  The 
two  chiefs  of  this  new  rebellion  met  at  Lunel, 
and  fought  the  royal  army  atiOastelnaudary. 
Fortune  decided  against  them.  Montmorency, 
wounded  and  captured  after  prodigies  of  valor, 
was  taken  to  Toulouse,  and  there  tried,  sen- 
tenced, and  executed.  The  duke  of  Orleans  con- 
trived as  usual  to  be  pardoned,  and  made  his 
submission  once  more.  The  80  years'  war  was 
then  raging  in  Germany,  where  Ferdinand  II., 
emperor  of  Austria,  endeavored  to  stay  the 
progress  of  the  reformation,  and  to  maintain 
Oatholio  unity  in  his  dominions.    But  Richelieu 
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did  not  hesitate  to  take  sides  vith  the  Protes* 
tants.  To  him  the  interests  of  the  church  were 
second  to  those  of  the  state.  He  was  a  minis- 
ter and  statesman  more  than  a  cardinal,  and 
assbted  Gostayas  Adolphns  by  subsidies  in  his 
war  against  the  house  of  Austria.  The  power 
of  Richelieu  had  now  attained  its  highest  pros- 
perity both  at  home  and  abroad.  On  one  side 
the  nobility  had  sealed  their  submission  on  the 
day  when  the  duke  of  Epernon,  governor  of 
Gaienne,  and  one  of  the  highest  lords  of  France, 
having  had  a  quarrel  with  the  archbishop  of 
Bordeaux,  one  of  the  proteges  of  Bichelieu, 
submitted  to  the  humiliation  of  asking  pardon 
of  the  haughty  prelate,  and  of  receiving  abso- 
lution from  him  on  his  knees.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  foreign  policy  was  everywhere  suc- 
cessful. While  the  power  of  Austria  was  as- 
sailed through  the  sword  of  the  king  of  Swe- 
den, the  revolution  was  at  the  same  time 
encouraged  in  England,  whose  court  had  been 
a  refuge  for  Maria  de'  Medici.  When  G-ustavus 
Adolphus  fell  at  Latzen,  dying  in  the  midst  of 
victory  (1682),  Richelieu  contrived  to  secure  to 
France  new  possesions  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  and  the  services  of  the  duke  of  Saze- 
Weimar  with  his  army.  Unrelenting  in  his  vast 
designs  as  long  as  any  thing  remained  undone, 
he  now  dedared  war  against  Spain,  and  was 
himself  present  at  the  capture  of  Perpignan. 
Austria  was  now  humiliated,  Portugal  was  sep- 
arated from  Spain,  French  influence  predomin- 
ated in  Oatalonia,  England  was  in  full  revolution, 
and  France  quiet  and  prosperous.  Still,  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  great  minister  was  again 
threatened  by  intrigues  at  court  or  treason  in 
the  camps.  An  attempt,  based  upon  a  passion 
of  Louis  Xm.  for  Mile,  de  Lafayette,  had  no  re- 
sult but  the  retirement  of  the  intended  mistress 
to  the  convent  of  Ohaillqt,  and  the  dismissal 
of  the  ordinary  confessor  of  the  king.  Nor 
was  the  rebellion  of  the  count  de  Soissons, 
prince  of  the  blood,  any  more  succes^ul,  its 
leader  being  killed  in  his  first  battle  against 
the  royal  troops  at  Sedan  (1641).  The  last  of 
these  conspiracies  of  a  turbulent  nobility  was 
the  secret  treaty  of  alliance  concluded  with 
Spain  by  the  duke  of  Bouillon  and  the  incor- 
rigible duke  of  Orleans.  The  young  marquis 
de  Cinq-Mars,  althouffh  indebted  to  Richelieu 
for  the  high  favor  and  the  high  offices  that  he 
enjoyed  at  court,  was  one  of  the  first  among 
the  conspirators.  He  was  sentenced  and  exe- 
cuted at  Lyons,  with  his  friend  De  Thou,  Sept. 
12,  1642.  After  this  last  vindication  of  his 
power,  Richelieu,  an  invdid,  returned  to  Paris 
in  triumph,  carried  on  a  litter  by  his  guards, 
escorted  by  an  army,  and  surrounded  by  the 
utmost  pomp,  more  like  a  sovereign  than  a  sub- 
ject. Two  months  after,  his  unrivalled  fortune 
being  at  its  very  zenith,  he  died,  at  the  age  of 
67  years,  in  that  truly  royal  palace  which  to 
the  present  day  bears  testimony  to  his  grandeur. 
Beside  the  political  successes  of  Richelieu,  the 
period  of  his  rule  was  one  of  great  literary 
distinction.    Oorneille,  Descartes,  and  Pascal 


were  his  contemporaries;  and  he  himself  was 
the  founder  of  the  French  academy.  He  idso 
founded  the  jardin  du  rot,  now  the  jardin  det 
planter  and  enlarged  the  Sorbonne.  He  wrote 
two  plays,  Miramt,  a  comedy,  and  Lagtajdepoh 
torale,  neither  of  any  value.  He  is  regarded  as 
the  author  of  the  Mimoires  du  cardinal  de  Bkhe- 
lieuy  first  published  complete  by  Petitot  in  his 
collection  of  memoirs  relating  to  French  history 
(Paris,  1828);  the  Testament  poliiiauedu  cardi- 
nal de  Eichelieu  (2  vols.,  1774) ;  huaoiihe  Jour- 
nal du  cardinal  de  RichelieUy  quHl  d  fait  du- 
rant  le  grand  orage  de  la  cour  (2  vols.,  Amster- 
dom,  1664). — ^The  cardinal's  elder  brother,  who 
had  resigned  the  bishopric  of  Lu^on  to  retire 
to  a  Carthusian  convent,  was  reluctantly  com- 
pelled afterward  to  resume  high  offices  in  the 
church.  Archbishop  of  Aix  in  1626,  arch- 
bishop of  Lyons  in  1629,  grand  almoner  of 
France  in  1632,  he  died  in  1653,  71  years  of 
age.  Richelieu  had  two  sisters,  of  whom  Fran- 
9oise,  the  elder,  married  Ren6  de  Vignerod, 
and  had  a  son  who  died  in  1646,  leaving  two 
sons,  the  elder  of  whom,  Louis  FnAvgois  As- 
HAND  DuFLBSsis,  kuowu  as  the  marshal  de 
Richelieu,  bom  March  13, 1696,  died  Aug.  8, 
1788,  succeeded  to  the  dukedom  of  his  great- 
uncle,  commanded  in  the  7  years*  war,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  notorious  roues  and  worth- 
less characters  in  French  history.  His  grand- 
son, Armand  JJmanuel  Duplessis,  duke  de 
Richelieu,  bom  in  Paris,  Sept.  26, 1766,  died 
there.  May  16,  1822,  was  active  as  an  agent  of 
the  French  royal  family  during  the  revolution, 
entered  the  Russian  civil  service,  was  governor 
of  Odessa  under  Alexander  I.,  refused  to  serve 
Kapoleon,  was  prime  minister  under  Loma 
XVin.,  succeeded  in  procuring  from  the  allies 
terms  much  less  severe  than  they  had  required 
from  the  French  government,  though  poor  re- 
fused a  national  recompense  from  the  cham- 
bers, and,  when  a  pension  of  50,000  francs  was 
conferred  on  him,  gave  it  to  found  a  hospital 
at  Bordeaux.  He  was  out  of  office  during  the 
administration  of  Decazes,  but  resumed  power 
in  1820  for  about  a  year.  He  was  a  man  of 
admirable  qualities  of  character,  though  not  of 
extraordinary  ability. 

RICHER,  finouABD,  a  French  author,  bom 
in  Noirmoutiers,  department  of  Vendue,  June 
12,  1792,  died  in  Nantes,  Jan.  21,  1834.  His 
father  was  a  soldier,  and  fell  in  battle  with  the 
Austrians  in  1793.  The  national  convention 
by  a  special  decree  adopted  the  young  orphan, 
who,  however,  from  delicate  health  did  not 
follow  his  £ather's  profession,  but  devoted  him- 
self to  literature.  He  published  in  1816  a  poem 
entitled  Victor  etAmStie,  in  1821  a  history  of 
Brittany,  and  a  great  number  of  essays  and  re- 
views in  the  LycSe  Armorieain,  of  which  he 
was  for  several  years  tJie  editor.  He  became  a 
convert  to  the  doctrines  taught  by  Swedepborg, 
and  wrote  a  series  of  works  in  elucidation  of 
them,  the  first  and  second  of  which.  La  religion 
du  hon  sens  and  La  clef  du  mysthe^  have  been 
translated  into  English.    A  collection  of  his 
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Bweieiibo^ian  writings  appesred  at  Nantes 
in  8  Tols.  (188^^6),  and  his  literarj  remains 
were  edited  in  1836,  with  a  biographj,  by 
fmUeSonyestre. 

BIOHLAND.  I.  A  central  district  of  S.  0., 
bordered  W.  and  S.  W.  bj  the  Oongaree,  and 
K  by  the  Wateree,  and  drained  b  j  their  branch- 
es; area,  465  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  18,834,  of 
whom  11,031  were  slaves.  It  has  a  somewhat 
hilly  sarface,  with  pine  forests,  and  a  fertile 
soil.  The  productions  in  1850  were  438,998 
boshels  of  Indian  com,  84,267  of  oats,  94,364 
of  sweet  potatoes,  87,970  lbs.  of  rice,  and  11,- 
865  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  18  grist  mills, 
14  saw  mills,  8  cotton  gin  factories,  1  iron 
fonndery,  8  newspapers,  22  churches,  8  col- 
leges, and  212  pnpils  attending  public  schools. 
The  Columbia  branch  of  the  South  Carolina 
raOroad,  the  Greenville  and  Columbia,  and  the 
Charlotteville  and  South  Carolina  railroads  all 
concentrate  at  the  capital,  Columbia.  11.  A 
N.  CO.  of  Ohio,  drained  by  the  head  waters  of 
the  Walhonding  river ;  area,  about  450  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860,  81,156.  It  has  an  undulating 
surface  and  fertile  soiL  The  productions  in 
1850  were  347,487  bushels  of  wheat,  495,253 
of  Indian  corn,  301,858  of  oats,  2,779  tons  of 
hay,  194,573  lbs.  of  wool,  and  587,705  of  but- 
ter. There  were  21  grist  mills,  21  saw  mills, 
8  woollen  factories,  10  tanneries,  71  churches, 
and  15,397  pupils  attending  public  schools. 
The  Cleveland,  Columbus,  and  Cincinnati,  the 
Pittsbarg,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago,  and  the 
Sandusky,  Mansfield,  and  Newark  railroads 
traverse  the  county,  the  two  latter  passing 
through  the  capital,  Mansfield,  m.  A  S.  £. 
CO.  of  HI.,  drained  by  tributaries  of  the  Wa- 
bash river;  area,  about  310  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
1860,  9,711.  It  has  a  nearly  level  surface  and 
a  fertile  soil.  The  productions  in  1850,  since 
which  the  population  has  more  than  doubled, 
were  113,205  bushels  of  Indian  com,  5,836  of 
wheat,  25,848  of  oats,  and  4,658  lbs.  of  wool. 
There  were  4  churches,  and  860  pupils  attend- 
ing public  schools.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  railroad,  which  passes 
through  the  capital,  Olney.  lY.  A  S.  "W.  co. 
of  Wis.,  bordered  S.  by  Wisconsin  river,  and 
drained  by  Fine  river  and  Znapp's  and  Mill 
creeks;  area,  576  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  9,788. 
It  has  a  generally  level  surface  and  a  fertile 
soil.  The  productions  in  1850  were  1,683 
buaheb  of  wheat,  11,095  of  Indian  corn,  2,515 
of  oats,  and  1,956  of  potatoes.  Capital,  Bich- 
land  Centre. 

RICHMOND.  L  The  southernmost  co.  of 
K.  Y.,  comprising  Staten  island,  Shooter^s  island 
at  the  entrance  of  Newark  bay,  and  the  islands 
in  Staten  Island  sound ;  area,  58|  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1860, 25,493.  It  is  separated  from  long  island 
by  Kew  York  bay,  the  Narrows,  and  the  harbor 
<rf  New  York ;  on  the  K  from  New  Jersey  by 
the  Em  Van  Kull  and  Newark  bay,  and  on 
the  W,  by  Arthur  EjII  or  Staten  Island  sound. 
Baritan  bay  lies  along  the  S.  and  part  of  the 
8.  £.  shore.    Several  small  bays  are  on  the  S. 


shcMre.  A  range  of  hills,  reaching  a  maximnm 
height  of  310  feet,  extends  across  the  island, 
and  the  rest  of  the  surface  is  undulating.  It 
is  the  residence  of  a  lai«e  number  of  citizens 
engaged  in  business  in  New  York,  with  which 
city  it  is  connected  by  ferry  boats.  The  sur- 
rounding waters  contain  valuable  oyster  beds, 
and  the  trade  employs  a  large  portion  of  the 
stationary  population.  The  productions  in 
1855  were  76,600  bushels  of  wheat,  15,991  of 
oats,  43,037  of  Indian  corn,  21,739  of  potatoes, 
7,032  tons  of  hay,  and  24,365  lbs.  of  butter. 
There  were  3  newspaper  ofiices,  80  churches, 
and  8,138  pupils  attending  public  schools.  It 
is  the  seat  of  the  sailors'  snug  harbor,  founded 
by  Robert  Eichard  Eandall  by  will  dated  June 
1,  1801,  according  to  which  a  large  and  valu- 
able property  was  appropriated  for  the  main- 
tenance of  aged  and  infirm  mariners.  The  prop- 
erty was  allowed  to  accumulate  until  1880, 
when  the  site,  168  acres,  was  purchased,  and 
the  erection  of  the  buildings  commenced.  It 
has  an  annual  income  of  |75,000,  and  supports 
about  400  inmates.  There  are  also  a  seamen's 
retreat,  an  establishment  for  the  relief  of  mari- 
ners' families,  and  a  society  for  the  relief  of 
destitute  children  of  seamen.  There  are  sev- 
eral defensive  works,  including  Fort  Bich- 
mond.  Fort  Tompkins,  and  batteries  Hudson  and 
Morton.  At  the  N.  extremity  is  a  quarantine 
establishment,  efforts  for  the  removal  of  which 
have  been  made  by  neighboring  residents. 
The  county  is  divided  into  the  4  townships  of 
Castleton,  Korthfield,  Southfield,  and  Westfield. 
The  Staten  island  railroad,  11  m.  long,  extends 
from  Vanderbilt's  landing  to  Tottenville  near  the 
S.  extremity.  Capital,  Bichmond.  IL  An  £.  co. 
of  Ya.,  bordered  S.  W.  by  Bappahannock  river ; 
area,  about  175  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  6,866,  of 
whom  2,466  were  slaves.  It  has  a  nearly  level 
sarface  and  fertile  soil.  There  are  extensive 
forests  of  pine,  and  the  waters  abound  with 
oysters.  The  productions  in  1850  were  185,- 
800  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  42,404  of  wheat, 
7,178  of  sweet  potatoes,  8,741  lbs.  of  tobacco, 
and  6,458  of  wool.  There  were  9  churches, 
and  220  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Value 
of  real  estate  in  1856,  $1,261,657,  showing  an 
increase  since  1850  of  23  per  cent.  Capital, 
Warsaw.  III.  A  S.  co.  of  N.  C,  bordering 
on  S.  C,  bounded  W.  by  the  Yadkin  river  and 
Abbat's  creek,  and  N.  £.  by  Lumber  river ;  area, 
about  900  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860, 11,009,  of  whom 
5,453  were  slaves.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  225,017  bushels  of  Indian  com,  56,804 
of  sweet  potatoes,  14,808  of  wheat,  and  8,810 
bales  of  cotton.  There  were  17  churches,  and 
903  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capital, 
Bockingham.  lY.  An  £.  co.  of  Ga.,  separated 
from  S.  C.  by  the  Savannah  river,  and  drained 
by  Brier,  Butler's,  McBean's,  and  Spirit  creeks ; 
area,  about  350  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  21,284, 
of  whom  8,389  were  slaves.  It  has  an  uneven 
surface,  and  the  soil  is  fertile  near  the  streams. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  297,780  bushels 
of  Indian  corn,  27,458  of  oats,  51,045  of  swee^ 
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potatoes,  9,418  lbs.  of  rice,  and  1,08T  bales  of 
cotton.  There  were  8  grist  mills,  19  saw  mills, 
1  cotton  factory,  2  woollen  factories,  2  fonnder- 
ies,  10  newspaper  offices,  14  churches,  and  720 
pnpils  in  pnblic  schools.  The  Augusta  and  Sa- 
vannah and  the  Georgia  railroads  intersect  the 
county,  terminating  at  the  capital,  Augusta. 

RICHMOND,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Vir- 
ginia and  of  Henrico  co.  at  the  head  of  tide  wa- 
ter, and  at  the  lower  falls  of  James  river,  about 
150  m.  from  its  mouth,  in  lat.  sr  82'  17"  N., 
long.  77°  27'  28"  W. ;  pop.  in  1860, 87,910.  The 
city  occupies  a  most  picturesque  situation,  being 
built  on  Richmond  and  Shockoe  hills,  which 
are  separated  by  Shockoe  creek,  and  surround- 
ed by  beautifnl  scenery.  It  is  regularly  laid 
out  and  well  built,  the  streets,  which  are  light- 
ed with  gas,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles. 
On  Shockoe  hill  are  the  state  capitol  and  other 
public  buildings.  The  capitol  stands  in  the 
centre  of  a  park  about  8  acres  in  extent.  It  is 
a  large  and  imposing  edifice,  having  at  one  end 
a  handsome  portico,  and  contains  in  its  central 
hall  Houdon's  celebrated  statue  of  Washington, 
and  near 'by  a  marble  bust  of  Lafeyette.  A 
splendid  monument  by  Crawford  was  here  in- 
augurated Feb.  22,  1858.  It  is  the  largest  in 
the  United  States,  and  consists  of  a  basement 
in  the  shape  of  a  star  with  6  points,  upon  each 
of  which  will  be  a  statue  of  some  eminent 
Virginian,  the  statues  of  Patrick  Henry  and 
Thomas  Jefferson  by  Crawford  being  already 
in  position;  the  pedestal,  an  elaborate  struc- 
ture, 42  feet  high  from  the  ground ;  and  upon 
this  a  colossal  equestrian  statue,  in  bronze,  of 
Washington,  25  feet  high.  The  pedestal  is  as- 
cended by  winding  stairs  within.  With  what 
remains  to  be  done  the  cost  of  the  monument 
will  exceed  $100,000.  On  the  E.  of  the  square 
is  the  governor's  mansion.  The  city  has  a  court 
house,  county  and  city  gaol,  the  state  peniten- 
tiary, 800  feet  in  front  and  110  deep,  an  orphan 
asylum,  almshouse,  theatre,  museum,  8  banks, 
8  savings  banks,  8  insurance  companies,  4  daily 
and  9  weekly  newspapers,  and  23  churches,  viz. : 
1  African,  4  Baptist,  1  Campbellite,  4  Episcopal, 
1  Friends*,  2  Jewish  synagogues,  1  Lutheran, 
4  Methodist,  8  Presbyterian,  1  Roman  Catholic, 
and  1  Universalist.  It  is  the  seat  of  Richmond 
college,  an  institution  under  the  direction  of 
the  Baptists,  founded  in  1840,  and  having  in 
1860  7  instructors  and  98  students;  St.  Vin- 
cent's college,  under  the  control  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy ;  and  the  medical  department 
of  the  Hampden  Sidney  college.  There  is  also, 
among  other  associations,  the  Virginia  histori- 
cal and  philosoph  ical  society.  Richmond  is  sup- 
plied with  water  from  8  large  reservoirs,  each 
of  1,000,000  gallons  capacity,  and  filled  by  two 
force  pumps.  The  falls  of  James  river  afford 
immense  water  power,  and  there  are  many  ex- 
tensive factories,  including  4  cotton  and  about 
60  tobacco  factories,  flour  mills,  rolling  mills, 
forges,  furnaces,  machine  shops,  &c.  For  the 
year  ending  June  80,  1859,  its  exports  were 
$6,682,258,  imports  $778,578;  clearances  142, 


tonnage  63,877;  entrances  47,  tonnage  7,858; 
the  tonnage  of  the  district  was  12,047.  Vessels 
drawing  10  feet  can  ascend  to  within  a  mile  of 
the  centre  of  the  city,  at  a  place  called  Rock- 
ets, and  those  of  15  feet  draught  to  Warwick, 
8  m.  below.  A  canal  has  been  built  around 
the  falls,  and  above  them  there  is  navigation 
for  over  200  m.  The  James  river  and  Kanawha 
canal,  intended  to  extend  to  Covington,  is  com- 
pleted for  about  200  m.  It  has  very  extensive 
railroad  communication,  being  the  terminus  of 
5  roads,  running  to  Fredericsburg  and  the  Po- 
tomac, to  Petersburg,  to  Danville,  Va.,  to  Jack- 
son's river  by  the  central  railroad,  and  to  York 
river. — ^Richmond  was  founded  in  1742,  and  be- 
came the  state  capital  in  1779,  at  which  period 
it  was  a  small  village.  Seven  years  later  it  had 
increased  to  about  800  houses,  and  in  1800  its 
population  was  5,787.  On  the  night  of  Dec. 
26, 1811,  the  theatre  took  fire  while  crowded 
with  spectators,  of  whom  upward  of  70  per- 
ished in  the  flames,  among  them  the  governor 
of  the  state.  A  church  has  since  been  erected 
on  the  site.  In  June,  1861,  Richmond  was 
made  the  seat  of  government  for  the  "  Confed- 
erate States  of  America,"  whose  congress  as- 
sembled there  on  July  20. 

RICHMOND,  a  town  of  Wayne  co.,  Ind.,  on 
the  E.  fork  of  Wbitewater  river,  here  crossed  by 
the  Indiana  central  railroad,  and  the  terminus 
of  the  Cincinnati,  Eaton,  and  Richmond  railroad, 
42  m.  from  Columbus,  68  m.  E.  from  Indian- 
apolis, and  70  m.  N.  W.  from  Cincinnati ;  pop. 
in  1860, 6,603.  The  river  affords  abundant  water 
power  to  a  number  of  manufactories  of  cotton, 
wool,  flour,  &c.,  and  it  is  the  centre  of  a  very 
productive  and  populous  district.  It  contains 
1  bank,  8  newspaper  offices,  and  11  churches. 

RICHMOND,  a  town  in  Surrey,  10  m.  from 
London,  pop.  9,065,  remarkable  for  a  royal 
palace  where  Queen  Elizabeth  died,  demolished 
during  the  commonwealth.  The  park  (2,468 
acres)  is  renowned  for  its  picturesque  scenery, 
and  with  Richmond  Hill,  a  wooded  eminence 
overlooking  Twickenham  and  the  valley  of  the 
Thames,  has  been  the  theme  of  English  descrip- 
tive poetry  since  the  days  of  Pope  and  Thom- 
son, who  both  lived  in  its  vicinity. 

RICHMOND,  CoxjNTKSs  of.  See  BEArFoirr, 
Margaret. 

RICHMOND,  Legh,  an  English  clergyman, 
born  in  Liverpool  in  1772,  died  at  Turvey, 
Bedfordshire,  in  1827.  He  was  educated  at  the 
university  of  Cambridge  with  a  view  to  the 
bar,  but,  preferring  the  church,  was  ordained 
in  1797,  became  a  curate  in  the  isle  of  Wight, 
and  in  1805  chaplain  of  the  Lock  hospital,  Lon- 
don, and  in  the  some  year  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Turvey.  He  was  distinguished  as  an 
evangelical  preacher,  and  wrote  "  Annals  of  the 
Poor,"  including  the  celebrated  story  of  the 
"Dairyman's  Daughter."  He  also  published 
"The  Fathers  of  the  English  Church,  or  a  Se- 
lection from  the  Writings  of  the  Reformers 
and  Early  Protestant  Di\nnes  of  the  Church  of 
England  "  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1807-'ll).    His  life  has 
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L  Yiittoa  by  the  Bev.  T.  S.  Grimahawe,  S. 
B.  ^iekena^  and  the  Rev.  G.  T.  Bedell. 

BIOHTEB,  JoHAHN  Paul  Fbikdbich,  com- 
monly  known  by  bis  literary  name  of  Jean 
Paul,  a  German  author,  bom  in  Wunsiedel, 
near  Bairenth,  March  21, 1768,  died  in  Baireuth, 
Not.  14, 1825.  His  father  was  organist  and 
under  teacher  in  Wonsiedel,  but  in  1765  was 
called  to  be  i>astor  of  the  church  in  Joditz,  and 
sabsequently  to  the  larger  parish  of  Schwarz- 
enbach  on  the  Saale.  Under  his  tnition  the 
son  acquired  the  rudiments  of  his  education, 
eagerly  devouring  the  contents  of  the  few  books 
and  periodicals  that  came  in  his  way,  and  in 
1779  entered  the  gymnasium  of  Hof.  Not  long 
afterward  his  father,  whose  later  years  had 
been  burdened  by  a  constantly  increasing  load 
of  debt,  died,  leaving  to  his  wife  and  cMldren 
an  ineombered  est^e.  Bichter  however  re- 
mained at  school,  and  in  1781  was  matriculated 
at  the  muversity  of  Leipsic.  There  the  evil 
days  so  long  threatening  came  upon  him  in  all 
their  bittemeas.  During  the  years  of  misery 
and  want  which  followed,  it  was  not  so  much 
a  question  as  to  how  he  should  live,  but  as  to 
whethw  he  should  live  at  all.  He  abandoned 
an  idea  of  studying  for  the  church,  for  which 
he  had  been  destined  by  his  father,  and  under 
the  sharp  pressure  of  hunger  composed  his 
first  work,  ''The  Praise  of  Stupidity'' (i^  Lab 
der  DvmmheU\  modelled  upon  the  Moria  JSn^ 
amUumr  of  Erasmus.  For  tills  he  could  obtain 
no  publisher,  and  Richter,  forgetting,  as  he  says, 
what  the  world  would  forget,  resolutely  ap- 
plied himself,  while  environed  by  "  unpiod 
debts  and  nnsoled  boots,"  to  the  composition 
of  a  volume  embracing  a  series  of  satirical 
sketches  under  the  title  of  ''  Greenland  Law- 
suits'' {GrMdnduehe  Proeeue,  2  vols.,  Berlin, 
178a~'5).  This  work  found  for  its  author  of  19 
a  publi^er  but  not  a  public,  and  in  1784  Bich- 
ter fled  fix>m  Leipsic  from  debt  for  scanty  food 
to  his  mother's  residence  in  Hof,  which  law* 
suits  had  reduced  to  "  a  house  containing  one 
apartment.'^  In  1786  he  went  to  Topen  as  the 
tutor  of  a  son  of  Herr  von  Oerthel,  and  the  8 
years  he  spent  there  were  rendered  exceedingly 
gkM>niy  by  the  stupidity  of  his  pupil,  and  the 
avarice  and  arrogance  of  his  employer.  The 
death  of  an  intimate  friend  prompted  him  to 
write  the  essay  entitled  Was  der  Tod  itt  (''  What 
Death  is"))  which  he  sent  to  Herder,  into  the 
hands  of  whose  wife  it  chanced  to  fall,  and  was 
te  means  of  afterward  securing  hhn  great 
benefits.  In  1786  he  went  to  Sohwarzenbach, 
and  there  spent  4  years  in  teaching.  This  was 
one  of  the  haj^est  periods  in  Biohter's  life, 
sad  in  a  later  work  upon  education  (Ln<ma^ 
Oder  ErBiehungsUbr^  Bmnswick,  1807)  he  has 
given  a  detailed  account  of  the  peculiar  method 
of  instruction  pursued  in  his  school.  It  was 
not  until  1788  that  he  found  a  publisher  for  his 
third  work,  '^Selections  from  the  Papers  of 
the  Devil''  {AutwaJd  aus  de$  TeirfeU  Papieren^ 
Oera),  and  it  met  with  but  few  readers.  But 
by  1798  the  worst  of  his  long  struggle  with 


poverty  wta  over.  In  that  year  appeared  the 
*^  Invisible  Lodge"  (Die  utuichthareLoge^  2  vols., 
Berlin,  1798),  which  he  was  wont  to  call  his 
pedagogical  romance,  and  which  was  based  upon 
his  own  experience  in  teaching.  The  ronumce 
was  unexpectedly  successful,  and  the  author 
was  encouraged  to  go  on  with  the  composition 
of  HuperuB  (4  vols.,  Berlin,  1794)»  the  work 
by  which  he  is  best  known  out  of  Germany. 
Following  this  appeared  QuintuB  Fixlein  (Bai- 
reuth, 1791),  translated  into  English  by  Oarlyle, 
and  "  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Thorn  Pieces"  (Blu- 
men-j  Fruchtr  und  Ihmenst&eie,  4  vols.,  Berlin, 
1796-'7),  a  collection  of  pieces,  one  of  which, 
"  The  Dream  of  the  Dead  Christ,"  was  trans- 
lated by  Hme.  de  Bta^l,  and  first  gave  Bichter 
a  reputation  outside  of  his  native  land.  His 
fiune  was  now  spreading  rapidly,  and  at  the  in- 
vitation of  Charlotte  von  Ealb,  a  noble  lady  of 
Weimar,  who  became  the  original  of  linda  in 
his  novel  of  ^'  Titan,"  he  visited  that  city,  then 
the  residence  of  many  of  the  most  accomplish- 
ed men  of  Germany.  By  Herder  and  Wieland 
he  was  received  with  great  afiection  and  admi- 
ration, but  he  did  not  at  that  time  much  attract 
the  favor  of  Goethe  or  of  Schiller,  whom  he 
called  upon  in  Jena.  After  his  return  to  Ho^ 
he  received  several  invitations  to  teach,  one 
from  the  princess  of  Hohenlohe,  who  wished 
him  to  take  charge  of  her  two  sons.  He  said 
in  his  answer  that  he  was  henceforth  determined 
to  educate  no  children  but  his  own  (his  books), 
and  that  he  had  so  much  to  say  that  if  death 
should  surprise  him  at  his  writing  table  in  his 
80th  year,  it  would  yet  be  too  early.  Two 
minor  novels,  ^^  The  Parson  in  Jubilee"  (Der 
Jubelieniar^  Berlin,  1797)  and  Dom  CaTnpaTur- 
Thai  (Erfurt,  1798),  a  treatise  on  the  immortal- 
ity of  the  soul,  followed.  The  death  of  his 
mother  in  1797  led  him  to  give  up  his  residence 
in  Hof.  He  first  went  to  £sipsic,  but  the  liter- 
ary attractions  of  Weimar  soon  drew  him  to 
that  city,  and  from  there  in  1800  he  removed  to 
Berlin.  He  was  now  the  favorite  of  the  edu- 
cated society,  and  especially  of  the  educated 
women,  of  (3>ermany.  By  the  latter  he  had 
been  first  appreciated,  and  by  them  he  liad  in 
great  measure  been  lifted  into  fame.  Tet,  at 
a  time  when  French  ideas  of  marriage  had  to 
a  great  extent  corrupted  German  society,  he 
preserved  his  purity  of  hfe,  and  among  all  the 
women,  according  to  the  statement  of  his  biog- 
rapher, who  would  have  left  at  his  call  lover 
or  husband,  not  one  had  suffered  in  reputation 
on  his  account.  With  the  brilliant  Charlotte 
von  Zalb,  who  had  sought  a  divorce  in  order 
that  Bichter  might  marry  her,  or  with  more 
preciseness  perhaps  that  she  might  marry  him, 
his  intimacy  had  declined  because  of  her  loose 
views  in  regard  to  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage 
relation.  In  May,  1800,  he  was  married  to 
Caroline  Meyer,  daughter  of  a  privy  councillor 
at  Berlin,  a  union  which  turned  out  happily  in 
every  respect.  The  first  years  of  his  wedded 
life  were  spent  in  Meiningen  and  Coburg.  In 
1808  appeared  the  last  volume  of  ''Titan"  (4 
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Tolfl.,  Berlin,  180a-'8),  which  had  been  began 
at  Weimar  daring  his  first  visit,  and  is  deemed 
throughout  Germanj  his  great  work,  at  least 
by  tiiose  who  understand  it.  After  this  follow- 
ed the  Megeljahre  (4  vols.,  Tnbingen,  1804-'6), 
a  title  which  Oarlyle  translates  "  Wild  Oats." 
In  1804  he  settled  in  Baireuth,  and  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  that  place,  in  which 
he  had  for  years  longed  to  live.  In  1808  he 
obtained  from  Dalberg,  prince  primate  of  the 
confederation  of  the  Bhine,  a  pension  of  1,000 
guilders,  which  placed  him  u;i  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances. Happy  in  his  wife  and  children, 
he  spent  the  following  years  in  literary  labors, 
and  the  quiet  of  his  life  was  only  cUsturbed 
by  occasional  travels.  The  death  of  his  son 
Max  at  Dresden  in  1821  cast  a  shadow  over 
his  last  years,  and  his  depression  was  increased 
by  the  faUure  of  his  sight,  which  prevented 
him  from  finishing  the  books  he  had  begun. 
He  however  occupied  himself  with  the  revision 
of  his  works,  and  with  his  autobiography,  but 
the  latter  was  carried  down  only  to  his  18th 
year.  His  works  collected  by  himself  embrace 
65  volumes,  and  to  these  5  supplementary  ones 
were  added  (Berlin,  1826--'88).— The  character 
of  Bichter^s  writings  was  so  peculiar  that  he 
was  named  by  his  panegyrists  Jean  Paul  der 
MmigCy  ^^  Jean  Paul  the  Only  One.^'  He  is  the 
greatest  of  the  German  humorists,  but  his  lan- 
guage is  so  involved,  his  sentences  are  so  per- 
plexed, and  so  dislocated  by  parentheses  and 
elisions,  that  he  is  unquestionably  the  most  ob- 
scure author  of  modem  times.  So  intricate  is 
he,  IJiat  about  1810  a  work  was  undertaken  for 
the  benefit  of  Germans,  with  the  following 
title :  ^*  K.  Beinhold^s  Lexicon  for  Jean  PauPs 
Works,  or  explanation  of  all  the  foreign  words 
and  unusual  modes  of  speech  which  occur  in 
hb  writings,  with  short  notices  of  the  histori- 
cal persons  and  facts  therein  alluded  to,  and 
plain  German  versions  of  the  more  difficult 
passages  in  l^e  context;  a  necessary  assistance 
for  all  who  would  read  those  works  with  profit." 
In  his  philosophy  Bichter  was  an  adherent  of 
Herder  and  Jacobi,  being  intensely  opposed  to 
the  idealism  of  Fichte,  which  he  satirized  in 
several  of  his  works.  Oarlyle  has  given  an  ac- 
count of  his  life  and  writings  in  two  of  his 
essays,  and  his  autobiography  translated  and 
continued  by  £liza  Bucbninster  Lee  appeared 
at  New  York  in  1842. 

BIOKETS  (rachitis),  a  disease  of  children 
characterized  oy  an  arrest  of  ossification,  and 
leading  to  deformity,  chiefly  of  the  lower  limbs. 
Bickets  is  a  disease  of  early  childhood ;  rarely 
occurring  before  the  child  is  12  months  old,  it  is 
in  the  course  of  the  2d  year  that  the  disease 
commonly  first  shows  itself.  It  is  most  fre- 
quent among  those  who  inherit  unhealthy  con- 
stitutions, who  are  ill  fed  or  confined  to  a  damp 
and  badly  ventilated  atmosphere.  Accordiog  to 
Trousseau,  90  out  of  every  100  children  affected 
with  rickets  have  been  either  brought  up  entire- 
ly by  hand  or  have  been  prematurely  weaned. 
Very  fi^nently  the  disease  supervenes  on  some 


exhausting  and  long  continued  illness.  Trous- 
seau thinks  the  tardy  evolution  of  the  first  teeth 
is  indicative  of  a  tendency  to  rickets.  The  first 
symptom  of  the  complaint  is  an  enlargement  of 
the  joints,  the  wrists,  knees,  &c.  Afterward 
the  long  bones,  particularly  those  of  the  lower 
extremities,  give  way  under  the  weight  of  the 
body,  and  become  bent,  sometimes  in  one,  some- 
times in  another  direction ;  often  the  ribs  are 
pressed  in  and  the  sternum  pushed  outward, 
making  the  child  what  is  termed  chicken- 
breasted  ;  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  and  those  of 
the  spine  become  variously  bent  and  deformed. 
The  deformity  of  the  chest  produced  in  this 
manner  may  be  so  great  as  to  seriously  in- 
terfere with  the  functions  of  the  heart  and 
lungs.  The  bones  of  the  head  are  never  de- 
formed, though  rachitic  children  have  fire- 
qu^tly  large  heads  and  the  fontanelles  are  late 
in  closing.  During  the  progress  of  the  disease 
the  patient  is  pale,  languid^  and  with  deficient 
or  irregular  appetite.  The  disease  is  very 
rarely  fats! ;  after  an  uncertain  period  the  ap- 

Setite  returns,  the  child  recovers  strength  and 
esh,  and  the  bones  attdn  their  natural  firm- 
ness ;  in  after  life  the  bones  affected  are  found 
to  be  unusually  hard  and  compact. — ^The  treat- 
ment of  rickets  is  mainly  hygienic;  a  nutri- 
tious, digestible  diet,  fre^  air,  suitable  cloth- 
ing, and  passive  exercise  are  its  main  elements. 
Tonics  and  chalybeates  may  be  required,  and 
the  tepid  salt  water  bath  may  be  foimd  nsefuL 
Phosphate  of  lime  is  a  usefhl  remedy. 

BIOKMAN,  Thomas,  an  English  architect, 
bom  in  Maidenhead,  June  8,  1776,  died  March 
4,  1841.  He  was  the  son  of  a  surgeon  and 
apothecary  in  his  native  town,  and  while  en- 
gaged in  commercial  pursuits  at  Liverpool  de- 
voted his  leisure  to  studying  architecture,  and 
finsdly  took  the  first  prize  for  a  design  for  a 
church  about  to  be  buUt.  He  now  established 
himself  at  Birmingham,  built  edifices  in  almost 
every  county  of  England,  and  at  his  death  had 
probably  designed  more  Gothic  churches  than 
any  other  architect  Among  his  other  edifices 
are  the  new  court  and  buildings  of  St.  John^s 
college,  Oambridge,  and  the  restorations  of 
Bose  castle,  the  palace  of  the  bishop  of  Oarlisle. 
He  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  chronological 
succession  of  Gothic  styles  in  his  **  Attempt 
to  discriminate  the  Styles  of  Architecture  in 
England." 

BIOOOHET  (Fr.),  in  gunnery,  a  method  of 
firing  with  small  charges,  at  an  elevation  of 
from  8°  to  6°,  in  a  direction  enfilading  the  fiaoe 
of  a  work  or  a  line  of  troops,  or  toward  the 
hull  of  a  vessel.  The  rebound  causes  the  shot 
to  pass  along  the  rampart  or  surfoce  of  the 
ground  or  water  witii  a  motion  very  similar  to 
that  produced  by  what  is  popularly  called 
"dcipping  stones"  in  the  water. 

BIOOBD,  Pmuppx,  a  French  phyaidaii, 
bom  in  Baltunore,  Md.,  in  1800.  His  father 
had  come  to  the  United  States  in  1790  to  repair 
his  fortune,  and  the  son  here  prosecuted  his 
scientific  studies  until  1820,  when  he  went  to 
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Pttris,  finished  his  medical  education,  and  in 
1836  received  bis  degree.  He  first  practised 
at  Olivet,  afterward  at  Orleans,  and  later  at 
OroQy-sar-Oorcq.  In  1881  he  became  surgeon- 
in-chief  of  the  E6pital  du  midi  at  Paris,  at 
which  he  still  continnes.  Ricord  has  the  largest 
practice  in  all  Paris,  has  been  a  member  of  the 
imperial  academy  (section  of  sargical  pathology) 
since  1850,  is  a  member  of  the  society  of  sur- 
gery, and  is  attached  as  a  consulting  surgeon  to 
tiie  dispensary  of  public  health.  He  has  spe- 
cially devoted  himself  to  venereal  diseases,  and 
has  introduced  many  novelties  in  their  treat- 
ment He  is  an  oflScer  of  the  legion  of  honor, 
and  is  honored  with  the  decorations  of  very 
many  European  orders.  His  works  on  dis- 
eases of  Ae  genital  organs  are  important,  and 
have  gained  him  a  wide-spread  reputation. 

RIDLEY,  KicHOLASf  an  English  bishop,  bom 
at  Wilmontswick,  Northumberland,  about 
1500,  bnmed  at  the  stake  in  Oxford,  Oct.  16, 
1555.  He  was  graduated  at  Pembroke  hall, 
Cambridge,  in  1518,  and  in  1524  took  holy  or- 
ders. In  1537  he  went  to  study  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  and  remained  abroad  until  1629.  On 
his  return  to  Cambridge  he  was  chosen  under 
treasnrer  of  the  university.  His  learning  and 
eloquence  attracted  the  attention  of  Cranmer, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  made  him  his 
domestic  ch^lain,  and  in  1540  he  was  elected 
master  of  his  college.  He  preached  against 
the  use  of  images  and  holy  water,  and  gradu- 
ally became  a  strenuous  supporter  of  Prot- 
estant doctrines.  He  was  accused  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Bishop  Gardiner  of  preaching  against 
the  six  articles,  and  the  accusation  being  refer- 
red to  Cranmer,  he  was  acouitted.  In  1545  he 
was  made  a  prebendary  of  W  estminster,  and  in 
1547  bishop  of  Rochester.  He  sat  on  the  com- 
mission that  deprived  Bonner  of  the  bishopric 
of  London,  and  was  appointed  his  successor ; 
and  he  also  sluured  in  the  deposition  of  Bishop 
Gardiner.  He  assisted  Cranmer  in  preparing 
the  41  articles.  Having  sought  an  interview 
with  the  princess  Mary,  he  expressed  his  views 
veryfireely,  and  requested  permission  to  preach 
before  her,  which  was  |^remptorily  refused. 
Moved  by  a  sermon  of  Ridley's,  Edward  VI. 
converted  Grey  Friars  and  St.  Bartholomew's 
priories,  with  their  revenues,  into  charitable 
institations,  and  his  own  house  of  Bridewell 
into  a  compulsory  workhouse  for  such  as  were 
in  distress  through  wilful  idleness.  In  a  ser- 
mon preaohed  at  St.  Paul's  Ridley  espoused  the 
csQse  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  warned  the  peo- 
ple of  the  evil  that  would  follow  to  Protestant- 
ism if  Mary  should  come  to  the  throne.  On 
Mary's  accession  he  was  at  once  arrested  and 
eommitted  to  the  tower  (July,  1558),  and  in 
April,  1554^  was  taken  to  O^ord,  to  attend  a  dis- 
eusdcm  on  the  real  presence.  Upon  its  close 
Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer  were  adjudged 
obstinate  heretics.  Ridley  was  then  confined 
at  Oxford,  and  after  many  attempts  had  been 
^^ainly  made  to  indnce  him  to  recant,  he  was 
led  to  the  stake  with  Latimer,  and  burned  to 


death.    His  works  were  collected  by  the  Par- 
ker society  (1  vol.  8vo.,  1841). 

RIEDESEL,  FsiEDKiGH  Adolpu,  baron,  a 
German  officer,  bom  in  Lauterbach,  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  June  8,  1788,  died  in  Brunswick, 
Jan.  6, 1800.  He  early  joined  the  army  as  en- 
sign, and  with  his  regiment  spent  two  years  in 
England.  During  the  7  years'  war  he  served  in 
Germany  under  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  in  1767  became  a^utant-general  of 
the  Brunswick  army.  In  1776  he  was  made 
mi^or-general,  and  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  corps  of  Brunswickers,  4,000  strong,  fur- 
nished to  Great  Britain  for  the  war  in  America. 
Arriving  at  Quebec  June  1,  he  remained  a  year 
in  Canada,  until  the  organization  of  Burgoyne's 
expedition.  He  gave  active  aid  in  the  taking 
of  Ticonderoga  (July  6,  1777),  secured  the 
British  victory  at  Ilubbardton  the  next  day 
by  bringing  up  reenforcements,  and  shared  in 
the  subsequent  movements  of  Burgoyne  until 
his  surrender  at  Saratoga,  Oct.  17.  He  after- 
ward resided  on  parole  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  until  the  autumn  of  1780,  when  he  was 
exchanged  and  assigned  to  a  command  on  Long 
island.  In  Sept.  1781,  he  was  transferred  to 
Canada,  and  returned  to  Germany  in  Aug.  1783, 
with  2,800  of  his  4,000  Brunswickers.  From 
1788  to  1798,  as  lieutenant-general,  he  com- 
manded the  Brunswick  contingent  sent  to  Hol- 
land to  support  the  cause  of  the  stadth older, 
and  in  1794  was  appointed  conmiandant  of  the 
city  of  Brunswick. — Fredebica,  wife  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  1744,  died  in  Berlin,  March 
29,  1808,  accompanied  her  husband  to  Ameri- 
ca, and  wrote  graphic  descriptions  of  the  cam- 
Eaign  and  subsequent  events,  published  after 
er  death  by  her  son-in-law,  Count  von  Reuss, 
and  translated  into  English  ("Letters  and 
Memoirs  relating  to  the  War  of  American  In- 
dependence, and  the  Capture  of  the  British 
Troops  at  Saratoga."  12mo.,  New  York,  1827). 
RIEGO  T  NUNEZ,  Rafael  del,  a  Spanish 
revolutionist,  born  at  Tutia,  in  the  Asturias, 
in  1785,  executed  in  Madrid,  Nov.  7,  1828. 
He  served  in  the  Spanish  army  during  the 
war  in  the  peninsula,  and  in  1820  appeared  in 
arms  near  Cadiz,  proclaiming  the  constitution 
of  1812,  which  Ferdinand  Yll.  had  promised, 
but  never  given  to  the  people.  Amid  many  ad- 
verse circumstances  he  succeeded  in  rousing 
the  provinces  to  action,  and  was  hailed  as  the 
*^  apostle  of  the  constitution.;'  He  was  ap- 
pointed a  deputy  to  the  cortes  of  1822,  of 
which  body  he  became  president,  and  display- 
ed in  this  position  great  firmness  and  modera- 
tion. When  Ferdinand  refused  to  maintain  the 
new  constitution  Riego  again  took  up  arms,  was 
made  prisoner  after  the  surrender  of  Cadiz  to 
the  duke  d'.Ajigoul6me,  and  became  one  of  the 
first  victims  of  tiie  absolutist  party  upon  their  re« 
turn  to  power.  His  body  was  quartered,  and  his 
limbs  sent  to  different  parts  of  the  peninsula. 

REENZI,  Nicola  Gabbini,  commonly  called 
Cola  di  RnEirzT,  the  last  of  the  Roman  trib- 
nnes,  bom  in  Rome  about  1810,  asaaasinated 
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Oct.  8, 1854.  He  was  bj  profession  a  notarj^ 
of  obscure  birth  (although  he  claimed  illegiti- 
mate descent  from  the  imperial  house  of  Lux- 
emburg), well  educated,  of  imposing  presence, 
and  giSed  by  nature  with  extraordinary  powers 
of  eloquence.  The  removal  of  the  papal  see  to 
Avignon  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  had 
left  Rome  a  prey  to  contending  factions  of 
nobles,  whose  houses  were  fortified  castles,  and 
whose  armed  dependants  kept  the  city  in  a 
constant  turmoil;  and  the  people,  finding  no 
redress  from  violence  and  license,  had  become 
a  demoralized  rabble.  Rienzi  nevertheless  at- 
tempted to  arouse  in  them  a  resolution  to  be 
free.  Upon  the  accession  of  Clement  YI.  in 
1842  he  had  become  of  so  much  importance  as 
to  be  included  in  the  deputation  sent  from 
Rome  to  Avignon  to  urge  the  pope  to  return 
to  his  see ;  and  the  latter  was  so  charmed  by 
the  eloquence  of  the  young  notary,  that  he  de- 
sired to  hear  him  every  day.  Petrarch  also, 
who  headed  the  deputation,  here  conceived  an 
admiration  for  Rienzi,  to  whom  he  afterward 
addressed  the  ode  commencing  Spirto  gentil. 
The  pope,  however,  showed  no  disposition  to 
revisit  Rome,  and  Rienzi,  despairing  of  any 
alleviation  of  the  public  calamities  through  the 
ecclesiastical  power,  proceeded  by  flattering 
and  deceiving  the  nobles  to  disarm  their  sus- 
picions. Like  his  prototype  Brutus,  to  whom 
Gibbon  compares  him,  he  submitted  to  various 
kinds  of  indignity  to  advance  his  end,  and,  in 
his  own  words,  ^'  made  himself  a  simpleton  and 
a  stage  player,  and  was  by  turns  serious  or 
silly,  cimning,  earnest,  and  timid,  as  the  occar- 
sion  required.^'  His  popular  appeals  mean- 
while were  continued  with  energy,  and  at 
midnight  meetings  on  the  Aventine  hill  he 
spared  none  of  the  resources  of  oratory  to  in- 
flame his  audience.  The  hour  for  action  hav- 
ing arrived,  on  the  day  after  Ash  Wednesday, 
1847,  he  caused  a  scroll  to  be  affixed  to  the 
doors  of  the  church  of  San  Giorgio  in  Velabro, 
on  which  was  inscribed :  "  Ere  long  Rome 
will  return  to  her  good  estate."  On  the  suc- 
ceeding vigil  of  Pentecost,  the  festival  of  the 
effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  people  were 
summoned  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  to  re- 
pair to  the  capitol  on  the  following  day.  Rienzi 
passed  the  mght  in  the  church  of  St.  Angelo, 
where  he  heard  the  thirty  masses  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  by  whom  he  said  his  acts  were  inspired, 
and  at  10  in  the  morning  issued  forth  in  com- 
plete armor,  bare-headed,  and  surrounded  by 
a  band  of  25  sworn  confederates.  By  his 
side  was  the  bishop  of  Orvieto,  the  pope's 
vicar,  and  he  was  followed  by  a  guard  of  100 
men-at-arms.  The  procession,  escorted  by 
shouting  multitudes  of  citizens,  ascended  the 
capitol,  where  the  laws  of  the  good  estate  were 
read  to  the  people.    They  provided  for  the 

Sublic  security  in  general.  A  guard  was  or- 
ered  to  be  maintained  for  the  protection  of 
the  citizens,  and  of  the  shipping  and  commerce 
on  the  Tiber ;  the  right  of  the  nobles  to  keep 
strongholds  within  the  city  was  abolished ;  au 


S laces  of  defence  were  to  be  delivered  to  tibe 
elegates  of  the  people ;  granaries  were  to  be 
established;  the  poor  were  assured  of  alms; 
and  the  magistrates  were  bound  to  administer 
justice  according  to  law.  The  people  adopted 
the  constitution  by  acclamation,  and  Rienzi, 
being  invested  with  power  to  establish  the 
good  estate,  assumed  the  title  of  tribune  in  the 
following  words :  "  Nicholas,  by  the  grace  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  severe  and  merciful,  tribune 
of  freedom,  peace,  and  justice,  the  deliverer  of 
the  Roman  republic."  The  nobles,  awed  by 
this  sudden  revolution,  surrendered  their  for- 
tresses, and  gave  in  their  submission.  The 
haughty  old  Stephen  Colonna  threatened  at 
first  to  throw  the  tribune  from  the  windows  of 
the  capitol,  but  was  compelled,  with  the  rest  of 
his  family,  to  take  an  oath  to  obey  the  laws  of 
the  good  estate.  The  new  dispensation  which 
succeeded  the  long  reign  of  anarchv  and  ty- 
ranny seemed  to  the  people  little  less  than 
miraculous ;  and  in  view  of  the  order  and  tran- 
quillity which  soon  prevailed  throughout  Rome 
and  her  dependencies,  Rienzi  seemed  justified 
in  his  exultant  boast :  '^  It  was  hardly  to  be 
believed  that  the  Roman  people,  till  now  full 
of  dissension  and  corrupted  by  every  kind  of 
vice,  should  be  so  soon  reduced  to  a  state  of 
unanimity,  to  so  great  a  love  of  justice,  virtue, 
and  peace,  that  hatred,  assaults,  murder,  and 
rapine  should  be  subdued  and  put  an  end  to." 
To  add  to  his  importance,  embassies  from 
Florence,  Perugia,  Sienna,  and  many  other 
cities  of  Italy  repaired  to  Rome  to  congratu- 
late the  tribune  on  his  good  work,  and  to  offer 
him  substantial  assistance ;  and  several  power- 
ful Christian  sovereigns  paid  him  equal  defer- 
ence. He  himself  sent  an  embassy  to  the  pope 
to  ask  his  approbation  of  the  reforms  he  had 
consummated  in  the  holy  city ;  and  as  an  evi- 
dence of  his  submissive  reverence  for  the  papal 
authority,  he  associated  the  bishop  of  Orvieto 
in  office  with  him,  taking  care  however  that 
the  honor  should  not  be  accompanied  by  any 
control  of  the  affairs  of  government.  But 
while  at  the  height  of  his  greatness,  Rienzi  be- 
gan to  show  symptoms  of  that  vanity  which 
ultimately  caused  nis  ruin.  He  strove  to  aug- 
ment his  importance  by  processions,  ceremo- 
nious pageants,  and  public  spectacles ;  spared 
nothing  which  would  minister  to  his  pomp 
and  private  luxury;  and,  aping  the  manners 
of  royalty,  caused  himself  and  his  wife  to  be 
waited  upon  by  the  lords  and  ladies  of  bis 
court.  On  Aug.  1  he  was  knighted  in  the 
Lateran  church,  and  after  the  performance  of 
the  ceremony  summoned  all  potentates,  eccle- 
siastical or  secular,  who  presumed  to  contest 
the  prerogative  of  Rome  to  elect  the  empe- 
ror, to  appear  in  the  city  at  the  ensuing  Pen- 
tecost. The  papal  vicar  attempted  in  vain  to 
interpose ;  his  voice  was  drowned  in  the  noise 
of  the  trumpets  and  the  shouts  of  the  multi- 
tude. On  Aug.  15  he  capped  the  climax  of  his 
folly  by  causing  himself  to  be  crowned  in  the 
church  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  with  7  crowns, 
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symbolizing  the  7  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
under  wLose  special  influence  he  still  claimed 
to   act      On  the  same  day  he  was  alarmed 
by  the  prediction  of  Fra  Guliolmo,  one  of  his 
most   zealous  supporters,  of  his  approaching 
downfSall.    His  splendid  processions  gradually 
palled  upon  the  puhlio  taste,  and  the  populace 
hegan  to  murmur  at  the  large  expenditures 
frozn  the  public  treasury  to  support  the  extrav- 
agance  of  their  tribune.    The  nobles,  whom 
he  alternately  threatened  and  caressed,  finally 
banded  togetiier  to  accomplish  his  overthrow, 
and,  having  recovered  a  number  of  their  strong- 
holds, appeared  in  arms  before  the  city.    By 
the  imprudence  of  his  enemies  he  gained  a  vic- 
tory as  surprising  to  himself  as  to  others,  and 
more  than  20  of  the  Oolonnas,  Orsinis,  Savel- 
lis,  and  other  noble  families  perished  in  battle 
or  in  flight    His  pride  now  became  more  of- 
fensive than  before,  and  instead  of  following 
up  his  advantages,  he  allowed  his  enemies  to 
^her  strength  while  he  wasted  his  time  in 
idle  pageantries.     The  pope  declared  against 
htm,  and  the  people,  alarmed  by  their  rapidly 
increasing  taxes,  broke  forth  into  open  mur- 
murs, which  he  was  unable  to  quell,  notwith- 
standing he  restricted  his  extravagance,  and 
dropped  his  most  ostentatious  titles.    At  this 
jonctnre  the  freebooting  count  of  Minorbino 
entered  the  city  and  fortified  himself  in  one 
of  the  palaces  of  the  Colonnas,  whence  he 
refused  to  retire  when  summoned  by  Bienzi. 
The  latter  called  the  armed  citizens  to  his  as- 
sistance, and,  meeting  with  no  response,  sol- 
emnly abdicated  his  power,  and  took  refuge 
in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  whence  at  the  end 
of  a  month  he  escaped  in  the  disguise  of  a 
monk,  Dec.  15,  1347.    He  took  refuge  among 
the  devout  Franciscans  who  dwelt  in  the  fast- 
nesses of  the  southern  Apennines,  with  whom 
he  remained  2^  years  as  a  tertiary  of  the  order. 
During  the  jubilee  celebrated  in  1350  he  is  said 
to  have  appeared  in  the  disguise  of  a  pilgrim 
among  the  multitudes  who  flocked  from  all 
parts  of  Cliristendom  to  Rome ;  and  soon  after, 
at  the  instigation,  he  tells  us,  of  Fra  Angelo, 
an  inspired  hermit,  who  informed  him  that  the 
Father  and  the  Son  had  ceased  to  rule  in  the 
world,  and  that  the  age  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
at  hand,  he  repaired  to  the  court  of  Charles  IV. 
at  Prague,  and  exhorted  him,  in  accordance 
with  the  prophecy  of  Fra  Angelo,  to  undertake 
the  conquest  of  Italy,  in  which  he  assured  him 
DODO  could  be  of  so  much  service  as  himself. 
The  emperor,  amazed  at  the  ambitious  schemes 
and  the  heretical  doctrines  broached  by  Eien- 
zi^  ordered  him  into  custody,  and  finally  sent 
hiia  a  prisoner  to  the  pope  at  Avignon,  where 
he  was  closely  gnardea,  although  allowed  the 
perusal  of  his  favorite  Latin  authors.    A  com- 
mission  of  ecclesiastics  was  appointed  to  try 
him,  bat  their  labors  seem  never  to  have  been 
prosecnted  with  energy.    Meanwhile  Home  had 
returned  to  its  former  state  of  anarchy,  and 
Innocent  VL,  the  successor  of  Clement,  deter- 
mined, as  a  means  of  restoring  the  papal  au- 
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thority  in  the  city,  to  send  Rienzi  thither.  The 
latter  gladly  undertook  the  mission,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1854  reentered  Rome  in  the  capacity 
of  senator,  by  the  appointment  of  Cardinal  Al- 
bornoz,  the  papal  legate.  Unwarned  by  adversi- 
ty, he  returned  to  his  old  pomp  and  luxury,  andj 
in  place  of  the  just  and  equal  rule  which  had 
marked  the  era  of  the  good  estate,  established 
an  unmitigated  tyranny.  He  became,  in  the 
language  of  one  of  his  contemporaries,  **  an  in- 
ordinate drunkard,"  and  was  defied  by  the  re- 
fractory Colonnas  in  their  castle  of  Palestrina, 
against  which  he  conducted  a  tedious  and  ex- 
pensive but  unavailing  siege.  The  execution  of 
Fra  Moneale,  a  well  known  captain  of  a  free 
company,  from  whose  family  he  had  received 
pecuniary  assistance,  and  whose  property  he 
appropriated  to  his  own  use,  filled  the  citizens 
with  horror ;  and  upon  his  attempting  to  levy 
a  fresh  tax  to  pay  his  troops,  a  popular  insur- 
rection burst  forth.  Hienzi  took  refuge  in  the 
capitol,  and,  being  deserted  by  his  guards,  at- 
tempted to  appease  the  excited  crowd  who 
surrounded  the  place.  He  appeared  upon  a 
balcony  in  armor,  grasping  the  standard  of  the 
people,  but  was  driven  back  by  a  shower  of 
stones.  Finally,  in  the  disguise  of  a  door- 
keeper, he  was  arrested  and  led  to  the  foot  of 
the  capitol  stairs,  where,  while  in  the  act  of 
addressing  the  people,  he  was  run  through  the 
body  by  Cecco  del  Vecchio,  an  artisan,  who 
feared  the  efiect  of  his  eloquence.  He  was 
forthwith  despatched  by  a  hundred  weapons, 
his  head  cut  off,  and  his  body  treated  with 
shameful  indignities. — An  important  series  of 
letters,  addressed  by  Rienzi  to  the  emperoi;  and 
the  archbishop  of  Prague  after  his  first  fall, 
and  vi\ddly  illustrating  his  character,  was  dis- 
covered by  Pelzel,  the  historian  of  Bohemia, 
in  the  last  century,  and  has  been  published  in 
German  by  Dr.  Papencordt  under  the  title  of 
Cola  di  Rienzi  und  uine  Zeit  (Hamburg  and 
Gotha,  1841).  Some  of  them  are  given  in 
Hobhouse's  "  Hiustrations  to  Childe  Harold." 
The  story  of  Rienzi  forms  the  groimdwork  of 
one  of  Bulwer's  best  known  novels. 

HIES,  Ferdinand,  a  German  composer,  bom 
in  Bonn,  I^ov.  29,  1784,  died  in  Frankfort,  Jan. 
18,  1888.  At  the  age  of  17  he  was  instructed 
for  a  brief  period  by  Beethoven,  being  the  only 
pupil  ever  received  by  that  composer.  Subse- 
quently he  made  professional  visits  to  Munich, 
raris,  8t.  Petersburg,  and  other  cities,  but  met 
with  only  moderate  success.  He  first  brought 
himself  prominently  into  notice  in  England, 
where  between  1818  and  1824  his  symphonies 
were  performed  with  great  applause.  In  1824 
he  returned  to  Germany,  where  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  is  the  author  of  the 
** Brigand's  Bride"  and  "liska,"  operas;  of 
"  David,"  an  oratorio ;  of  6  symphonies,  and  a 
great  number  of  overtures,  sonatas,  &c. 

RIESENGEBIRGE,  or  Giant  Mountains,  a 
range  of  mountains  separating  Prussian  Silesia 
from  the  Austrian  province  of  Bohemia,  be- 
ing the  continuation  to  the  £.  of  the  river 
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Elbe  of  the  range  already  described  on  the  W. 
of  Uiat  river  under  the  name  of  Erzgebirge. 
From  the  Elbe  the  Riesengebirge  pursue  an 
E.  course,  gradually  inclining  toward  the  S. 
E.  until  they  are  merged  in  the  Sudetes  chain, 
the  continuation  of  the  same  mountainous  belt. 
The  Riesengebirge  maintain  the  same  general 
geological  structure  with  the  Erzgebirge,  the 
rocks  being  chiefly  of  the  metamorphic  slates 
and  granites,  and  productive  in  a  similar  variety 
of  valuable  ores.  Those  of  iron  are  especially 
abundant,  and  some  of  the  earliest  establish- 
ments for  producing  that  metal  were  in  this 
region.  The  highest  summits  occur  in  this 
portion  of  the  belt,  and  among  them  the  follow- 
ing are  most  conspicuous:  the  Schneekoppe  or 
Riesenkoppe,  6,060  feet  high ;  Eleine  Sturm- 
haube,  4,400  feet ;  Grosse  Sturmhaube,  4,540 
feet ;  Hohe  Rad,  4,657  feet ;  and  the  Reiftra- 
ger,  4,280  feet. 

REETSCHEL,  Ernst,  a  German  sculptor, 
born  in  Pulsnitz,  Saxony,  Dec.  15,  1804.  He 
studied  under  Ranch  and  in  Italy,  and  estab- 
lishing himself  in  Dresden  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor in  the  academy  of  fine  arts.  Among  his 
chief  works  are  a  colossal  group  of  "  Mary 
weeping  over  the  Body  of  Christ ;"  statues  of 
Lessing,  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Von  Weber,  at- 
tired in  the  costume  of  modem  times  instead 
of  the  conventional  draperies  previously  em- 
ployed by  sculptors;  "Love  taming  a  Pan- 
ther ;"  "  Love  borne  by  a  Panther ;"  the  "  Four 
Hours  of  the  Day ;"  busts  of  Luther  and  of 
Augustus  H.  of  Saxony  for  the  Walhalla,  &c. 
He  has  also  executed  sculptured  ornaments  for 
the  Augustus  museum  in  Leipsic,  the  new  thea- 
tre in  Dresden,  and  the  opera  house  in  Berlin, 
beside  a  great  number  of  miscellaneous  pro- 
ductions. 

RIFLE  (Danish,  riffel^  a  chamfer  or  groove), 
A  variety  of  firearms,  of  which  the  barrel  is 
grooved  on  the  inside  from  the  charging  cham- 
ber in  the  breech  to  the  muzzle.  Gun  barrels,  it 
is  stated,  were  furnished  with  straight  grooves 
as  early  as  the  year  1498  in  Vienna ;  but  the 
object  of  these  was  merely  to  furnish  a  space 
for  receiving  the  residues  of  combustion,  and 
facilitate  the  loading  by  lessening  the  friction 
when  the  ball  is  pushed  down.  True  rifling  is 
giving  a  spiral  turn  to  the  grooves,  which  may 
be  of  any  number,  and  may  extend  partially 
round  the  barrel,  or  once,  twice,  or  several 
times,  in  its  length.  They  may  be  of  the  same 
pitch  or  degree  of  curvature  throughout,  as  is 
commonly  the  case,  or  the  twist,  if  desired, 
may  increase  in  curvature  toward  the  muzzle. 
This  form,  however,  has  no  advantage  unless 
it  might  be  for  very  short  barrels.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  the  grooves  should  be  of  the  same 
curvature— all  exactly  parallel.  Their  object 
is  to  impress  upon  the  tightly  fitting  bullet  a 
rotating  motion  round  its  axis  of  progression, 
and  thus  keep  it  in  a  straight  line  as  it  spins 
forward.  The  motion  of  a  top  held  upright 
while  it  is  rapidly  spinning  illustrates  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  rifle.    It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in 


order  for  the  grooves  to  take  hold  of  the  ball 
and  cause  it  to  rotate,  this  must  either  be 
made  with  corresponding  projections  fitting  the 
grooves,  or  it  must  be  of  soft  metal  like  lead 
and  of  larger  diameter  than  the  bore  of  the 
piece,  so  as  to  be  forced  into  the  depressions. 
Either  of  these  conditions  involves  great  difli- 
culties  in  construction  or  in  practice,  and  the 
efibrts  to  overcome  them,  steadily  pursued  of 
late  years,  have  resulted  in  the  great  perfection 
of  modem  rifled  arms.  It  was  within  less  than 
20  years  after  the  first  use  of  straight  grooves 
that  a  spiral  turn  was  given  to  the  grooves,  and 
bullets  were  made  witJ^  projections  to  fit  them. 
Unless  the  pieces  were  breech-loading,  the  use 
of  the  projectiles  must  have  been  attended  with 
difficulty,  particularly  after  firing  a  few  times, 
and  the  barrel  had  become  foul.  The  projec- 
tions, moreover,  must  have  seriously  ejected 
the  straight  fiight  of  the  bullet,  if,  as  is  proba- 
ble, the  grooves  were  large  and  deep.  Little  is 
known  of  these  guns^  and  the  principle  appears 
to  have  soon  fallen  into  neglect.  During  the 
17th  century  rified  arms  were  in  use  in  several 
countries  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  P. 
Daniel,  speaking  of  their  employment  by  the 
French  carabiniers  in  1692  (JIUtoire  de  la  mi- 
lice  Fran^ise\  alludes  to  the  invention  as  old. 
The  ancient  pieces  of  which  we  have  knowl- 
edge, as  the  rifled  cannon  of  18  grooves  of  the 
date  of  1664,  preserved  at  Berlin,  which  is 
breech-loading,  the  breech  secured  by  means 
of  a  screw,  and  another  at  Munich  having  8 
grooves  and  a  bore  of  about  2  inches,  are  of 
such  size  that  the  projectiles  were  no  doubt 
leaden  balls ;  and  the  principle  appears  never 
to  have  been  extended  to  guns  of  large  caliber, 
whose  chief  service  was  for  battering,  for  which 
balls  of  soft  metal  are  evidently  unsuitable.  For 
this  reason,  it  is  probable,  the  English  made  lit- 
tie  use  of  rifled  cannon  in  the  American  rev- 
olutionary war,  although  it  is  known  they  had 
2-pounder  pieces,  whicb  witii  a  range  of  1,300 
yards  gave  a  lateral  deflection  of  only  2  feet, 
far  surpassing  in  range  and  accuracy  any  other 
pieces  of  that  date.  It  is  stated  that  in  1776 
they  even  used  elongated  bullets,  and  had  em- 
ployed conical  bullets  as  far  back  as  the  siege 
of  Rochelle  in  1627.  Still  the  smooth  bore 
continued  almost  exclusively  in  use  in  Europe 
for  small  arms  as  well  as  cannon.  Arms  of 
this  character' were  more  easily  loaded,  and 
consequently  more  rapid  discharges  were  kept 
up  with  them,  which  appears  to  have  been 
considered  particularly  important  at  that  peri- 
od, when  it  was  not  the  general  custom  in  war- 
fare to  take  careful  aim  in  firing.  In  the  revo- 
lutionary war  corps  of  riflemen  were  organized 
in  the  American  army,  and  their  skilful  use 
of  the  rifle,  then  for  the  first  time  regularly 
adopted  in  warfare,  gave  to  the  foreign  troops 
who  encountered  them  costiy  evidence  of  its 
efficiency.  From  that  period  it  began  to  be 
introduced  in  European  armies,  and  in  the  last 
century  a  few  German  and  English  battalions 
were  equipped  with  rifles.    Kapoleon,  how- 
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ever,  discouraged  their  use  in  his  army,  and 
hence  they  were  naturally  held  in  little  esteem 
by  other  European  governments.    The  Swiss 
alone  in  Europe  fully  appreciated  their  good 
qualities,  and  the  backwoodsmen  of  the  United 
States  held  to  them  as  their  most  rained  arms. 
And  yet  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  a 
scientific  Engliflihmany  Benjamin  Robing,  author 
of  "New  Principles  of  Gunnery"  (1742),  de- 
Toted  much  attention  to  the  rifle,  perfectly  com- 
prehending its  superior  qualities.    He  devised 
&  new  form  of  bullet  in  egg  shape,  the  larger 
end  and  centre  of  gravity  of  which  was  forward, 
▼hlch  however  did  n  ot  succeed  in  practice.    He 
refers  to  breech-loading  rifles  designed  for  ex- 
pediting the  loading  as  in  use  in  England, 
though  not  elsewhere  to  his  knowledge.    They 
were  made  to  receive  the  powder  and  ball 
through  an  opening  in  the  side  of  the  barrel, 
which  was  then  closed  by  a  screw.  The  chamber 
was  larger  than  the  bore  of  the  piece,  and  the 
baDs  when  forced  through  in  firing  were  elon- 
gated to  greater  length  than  that  of  some  of  the 
projectiles  now  us^.    No  one  at  that  period 
attained  so   thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
principles  of  firearms  as  Robins,  and  his  obser- 
vatiotta  upon  the  rifie  show  a  remarkable  ap- 
preciation of  its  importance.    'Whatever  state, 
he  observes,  should  adopt  its  use  and  become 
proficient  in  it,  must  acquire  a  decided  military 
superiority.     A  prominent  obstacle  to  its  use 
was  the  dififtculty  of  introducing  the  ball  larger 
than  the  bore,  which,  as  before  remarked,  is 
essential  to  prevent  its  fiying  out  without  fol* 
lowing    the    grooves,  technically   known    as 
"stripping.^    The  force  applied  through  the 
ramrod  to  drive  it  home  flattened  the  head  of 
the  ball,  and  gave  it  an  unfavorable  shape  for 
accurate  flight,  beside  involving  much  labor  in 
loading.    To  render  its  motion  easier  and  still 
retain  Uie  perfect  fit,  the  practice  became  gen- 
«^  wherever  the  rifle  was  used  to  load  it  by 
first  laying  over  the  muzzle  a,patch  or  square 
piece  of  linen  or  thin  leather  greased  on  its 
under  side,  placing  upon  this  the  ball,  and  driv- 
ing them  both  togetiier  down  upon  the  powder. 
The  long  range  of  the  rifle  led  to  its  adoption 
by  the  French  in  the  Algerian  war,  the  smooth- 
bore muskets  then  in  use  being  no  match  for 
the  long  guns  of  the  Arabs.    Some. improve- 
ments in  the  bullet,  commencing  with  that  of 
It  Delvigne  in  1826,  soon  rendered  it  fer  su- 
perior in  execution  to  the  old  rifle,  and  at  last 
M  to  its  general  introduction  in  the  European 
armies.    The  character  of  these  improvements 
as  applied  to  small  arms  will  be  considered 
before  treating  of  the  extension  of  the  prin- 
ciple to  heavy  ordnance.    The  invention  of 
Delvigne  consisted  in  the  construction  of  a 
chamber  for  the  powder  of  smaller  diameter 
than  the  rest  of  the  barrel,  and  opening  into 
this  by  a  square  i^oulder  all  around  the  bore. 
The  ballt  of  such  size  as  would  drop  freely 
down,  being  introduced  into  the  muzzle  and 
resting  on^Se  rfioulder,  was  then  rammed  by 
a  heavy  ramrod  till  the  lead  was  forced  into 


.the  grooves.  This  fbrm  was  tried  for  some 
years  by  the  royal  guard  in  Algeria,  but  was  at 
last  given  up  in  consequence  of  the  liability  of 
the  piece  to  become  foul  by  the  powder  lodging 
upon  the  shoulders.  The  balls  too  were  beaten 
into  misshapen  slugs  which  could  fly  with  no 
accuracy.  Ool.  Thouvenin  in  1842  substituted 
for  the  depressed  chamber  a  stem  of  steel  which 
projected  into  the  barrel  far  enough  to  contain 
the  charge  of  powder  around  it,  and  it  was  solid 
enough  to  aftbrd  a  firm  support  to  tfie  ball, 
which  being  dropped  down  upon  it  was  ham- 
mered by  the  ramrod  as  in  the  other  case. 
Delvigne  then  contrived  a  conical  bullet  with  a 
cylindrical  extension  for  its  base,  and  also  a 
ramrod  hollowed  at  the  end  to  fit  the  point  of 
the  bullet.  This  piece  iB  the  earaJnne  d  tige  of 
the  French,  and  is  still  extensively  employ^  by 
their  infantry,  though  partially  subject  to  the 
same  objections  as  Delvigne's  chambered  rifle. 
The  cylindrical  part  of  the  bullet  being  indent- 
ed by  2  or  8  deep  grooves  around  the  body,  the 
thin  edges  of  these  only  need  be  pressed  into  the 
grooves  in  order  to  secure  a  tight  fit.  In  Eng- 
land a  revived  form  of  rifle  with  two  deep  de- 
pressions or  grooves  opposite  to  each  other  be- 
came for  a  time  very  popular.  It  was  provided 
with  a  spherical  ball  cast  with  a  projecting  belt 
around  its  equator,  designed  to  fit  the  two 
grooves.  The  ball  was  thus  made  to  take  good 
hold  of  the  twist,  so  that  a  whole  turn  could  be 
given  to  it  in  the  length  of  the  barrel,  instead  of 
a  quarter  turn  to  which  the  old  barrels  were  lim- 
ited. The  shape  of  the  ball  was  stiU  however 
a  serious  defect,  greatly  inferior  to  the  cylindro- 
conoid  balls  of  the  French.  The  next  great 
step  in  improving  these  was  to  cause  them  to 
expand  at  the  base  by  the  force  of  the  explo- 
sion before  leaving  the  barrel,  and  thus  fill  the 
grooves.  This  invention  is  claimed  by  Greener, 
who  states  that  in  1886  he  made  oval-shaped 
bullets  on  this  principle,  having  a  tapering 
cavity  in  the  rear  end  into  which  was  inserted 
a  conical  plug  made  of  an  alloy  of  lead,  tin,  and 
zinc,  intended  to  act  like  a  wedge  when  pro- 
pelled by  the  powder  and  force  out  the  leaden 
walls  of  the  bullet  into  the  grooves.  A  trial 
made  with  the  bullets  by  direction  of  the  board 
of  ordnance  in  1886  did  not  prove  satisfactory 
to  the  oflBicers,  and  the  principle  was  abandoned ; 
but  the  subject  bein^  brought  before  parlia- 
ment in  1857,  the  claim  was  admitted  and  an 
award  of  £1,000  was  made  to  Mr.  Greener. 
Had  he  used  the  elongated  bullet  instead  of  the 
oval  or  spherical  form,  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  entitled  to  the  credit  of  the  greatest 
improvement,  which  is  now  awarded  to  those 
who  combined  the  extension  principle  with  tiie 
best  form  of  bullet.  Delvigne  appears  to  have 
discovered  in  1848,  accordmg  to  a  paper  pub- 
lished by  him  in  August  of  that  year  in  the 
/S^etateur  militaire^  fliat  without  the  interven- 
tion of  any  wedge  the  gases  produced  by  the 
discharge  expand  a  bullet  with  a  hollowed  base 
more  effectually  than  the  blows  of  the  ramrod. 
In  1847  the  invention  of  Capt.  Mini6  was  made 
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public,  and  his  rifle,  or  rather  his  hollowed 
elongaMl  bullet,  was  soon  after  introduced 
into  service  in  the  French  army,  and  in  1851 
into  the  English  service.  The  English  armj 
at  the  battle  of  Alma  was  armed  with  it.  The 
invention  consisted  in  hollowing  oat  the  base 
of  ^e  ballet,  as  had  already  been  done  by  Mr. 
Greener,  and  ioserting  a  small  iron  thimble  of 
larger  diameter  than  the  cavity.  This  is  driven 
by  the  discharge  into  the  bullet  and  forces  out 
its  posterior  portion  to  the  fall  extent  of  the 
bore  of  the  piece,  filling  the  grooves.  It  has 
even  been  driven  completely  through  the  bul- 
let, leaving  it  behind  in  the  barrel  as  a  hollow 
cylinder.  Various  modifications  of  the  bullet 
have  been  introduced,  and,  as  now  generally 
practised  for  the  best  rifles  manufiEtctured  in  the 
English  armories,  it  is  made  to  fit  loosely  in 
the  barrel,  and  is  provided  with  a  plug  of  hard 
wood,  which  fills  the  external  part  of  the  con- 
ical cavity  in  its  base.  The  plug  does  not  ap- 
pear essential  to  the  bullet,  and  in  the  cartridges 
manafactured  in  the  United  States  it  is  gener- 
ally dispensed  with.* — ^The  Germans,  who  were 
also  for  a  long  time  seeking  the  best  form  of 
rifle  and  bullet,  have  adopted  the  piece  called 
the  ZandnadelgetDehrj  and  the  entire  armies  of 
Prussia  have  been  armed  with  it.  It  is  a  breech- 
loading  rifle,  constructed  with  a  plunger  or 
slide  which  may  be  drawn  back  from  the 
breech  end  of  the  barrel  by  a  stout  handle, 
and  the  cavity  Of  the  breech  is  then  exposed 
to  view,  with  its  upper  side  open.  In  this  the 
cartridge  is  placed,  and  the  slide  is  pushed 
back  and  secured  by  a  catch.  In  the  centre  of 
the  front  end  is  a  small  hole  for  admitting  the 
steel  needle  by  which  the  charge  is  fired,  and 
which  exactly  fills  the  hole.  This  needle  is 
thrown  forward  when  required  by  the  sudden 
release  of  a  strong  spiral  spring  coiled  up  be- 
hind it  on  the  direct  line  of  the  barrel,  and 
which  with  the  apparatus  for  holding  and  re- 
leasing it  constitutes  the  lock.  The  ignition  is 
caused  by  the  needle,  after  penetrating  the 
powder,  striking  a  fulminating  composition 
contained  in  the  base  of  the  conical  bullet.  A 
new  and  important  principle  is  involved  in  this 
arrangement  of  firing  the  powder  at  the  for- 
ward end  instead  of  behind.  The  bullet  thus 
receives  its  impulse  more  gradually,  and  its 
inertia  is  overcome  before  the  full  force  of  the 
explosion  strikes  it.  Though  the  difference  in 
time  would  seem  to  be  utterly  insignificant,  it 
is  not  so  by  any  means ;  and  other  methods 
have  been  devised  of  accomplishing  this  object 
still  more  effectively,  some  of  which  will  be 
described  below.  Though  greatly  approved  in 
Germany,  it  is  objected  to  the  Zundmdelgew^r 
that  the  cartridges  are  dangerous  to  keep  in 
store,  as  they  contain  both  the  powder  and  the 
explosive  .material,  and  that  the  pieces  are  soon 
apt  to  become  foul  and  in  this  state  are  very 
difficult  to  charge. — The  established  rifles  in 
the  English  service  are  the  Enfield  and  Whit- 

•  *  The  same  also  app«sT8  to  be  the  case  with  cartridges  im- 
ported  in  1801  frum  Eoghuid. 


worth ;  the  Jacob  rifle  also  is  a  very  efficient 
weapon.    The  Enfield  is  so  named  from  the 
locality  of  the  government  mannfectory  where 
the  rifle  b  made.    After  the  American  system 
(see  Gun),  the  parts  are  all  made  by  machinery, 
the  models  of  which  were  obtained  from  the 
armory  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  the  corre- 
sponding pieces  so  precisely  alike  that  they 
may  be  used  without  selection  to  obtain  a 
proper  fit.    Each  barrel  is  made  of  a  hidf  inch 
bar  of  thoroughly  forged  iron,  a  foot  long  and 
4  inches  wide.    This  is  turned  over  into  a  tu- 
bular form,  and  the  joint  is  welded  by  passing 
the  piece  between  rollers,  by  which  it  is  length- 
ened about  8  inches.    The  rolling  is  several 
times  repeated  after  heating  again,  until  the 
tube  is  elongated  to  about  4  feet  and  its  bore  is 
reduced  to  about  ^  inch  in  diameter.      The 
smith  work  is  then  completed  by  cutting  off 
the  muzzle,  "  making  up  the  but,^*  and  weld- 
ing on  the  nipple  lump,  when  the  piece  is  ready 
for  boring.    This  is  effected  by  4  successive 
operations,  the  last  2  being  made  with  great 
care,  and  finally  leaving  the  barrel  to  within 
fwsv  ^^  A^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  diameter  when  finished. 
The  outside  is  then  ground  down  to  its  proper 
size,  and  after  the  barrel  is  straightened  it  is 
tested  by  a  proof  charge  of  1  oz.  of  powder  and 
a  ball.    The  nipple  screw,  nipple,  and  breech 
pin  are  next  fitted,  and  the  barrel  is  bored 
again,  when  it  is  ready  for  rifling.  The  grooves, 
of  which  there  are  8  in  the  Enfield  rifle,  are 
cut  separately  by  a  steel  cutter  at  the  end  of  a 
rod,  which  is  made,  by  means  of  a  ^uide  in 
which  it  turns,  to  move  with  exact  uniformity 
of  curve  from  the  muzzle  to  the  breech.     The 
depth  of  the  grooves  is  0.005  inch  at  the  muz- 
zle, 0.015  at  the  breech,  and  their  width  is 
0.262  inch.    They  make  just  half  a  turn  in  the 
length  of  the  barrel.    After  this  is  completed 
the  barrel  is  again  proved  with  i  oz.  of  powder 
and  a  ball,  when  it  is  sighted  and  finally  sub- 
jected to  the  various  processes  of  finishing. 
The  caliber  is  left  of  exactly  0.577  inch  and  the 
barrel  of  3  feet  8  inches  in  length,  weighing  4 
lbs.  2  oz.,  or  complete  with  bayonet  9  lbs.  8  oz. 
The  bullet,  made  of  pure  lead,  and  compressed 
in  dies  instead  of  being  cast,  is  1.05  inch  long, 
0.55  inch  in  diameter  (formerly  0.568  inch), 
and  weighs  620  grains.    The  weight  of   GO 
rounds  of  ammunition  with  caps  is  5  lbs.  8  oz. 
The  prime  cost  of  the  rifle  is  £2  6s,y  and  the 
capacity  of  the  manufactory  is  from  1,500  to 
1,800  a  week.    The  rifles  are  sighted  to  900 
yards,  and  good  practice  may  be  made  at  this 
distance.  A  rifle  is  also  made  of  2  feet  9  inches 
in  length. — ^The  Whitworth  rifle  is  so  najned 
from  its  inventor,  Mr.  Joseph  Whitworth,  a 
very  skilful  manufacturer  of  machines  and  in- 
struments.    Its  bore  is  hexagonal,  with  the 
corners  rounded,  and  the  bullet  may  be  made 
of  the  same  shape,  just  fitting  the  bore,  in 
which  case  it  may  be  of  any  hard  metal,  even 
of  steel,  or  a  cylindrical  bullet  of  lead  may  be 
employed,  which  by  expanding  will  immediate- 
ly fill  out  the  corners  of  the  hexagon.     The 
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hold  upon  the  bnllet  is  so  strong  in  this  form, 
that  a  much  greater  obliqnity  can  be  given  to 
the  twiat,  and  that  adopted  is  a  full  tarn  in  20 
inches.  This,  by  caosing  a  more  rapid  revela- 
tion of  the  projectile,  admits  its  being  made 
much  longer,  without  risk  of  taming  over  after 
it  leaves  the  barrel.  Its  length  is  If  inches. 
The  length  of  the  barrel  is  89  inches,  the 
smaller  diameter  of  the  bore  is  0.45  inch,  and 
the  hunger  diameter  half  an  inch.  By  using 
projectiles  of  a  hard  alloy,  as  of  9  parts  of  lead 
and  1  part  of  tin,  or  of  still  harder  material,  a 
remarkable  power  of  penetration  is  developed, 
as  was  shown  by  sending  the  bullet  through  88 
half  inch  elm  boards  i£nd  into  solid  timber  be- 
hind with  the  ordinary  English  service  charge 
of  powder.  The  friction  caused  by  the  rapid 
turns  of  the  grooves  evidently  absorbs  a  por- 
tion of  the  power  generated  by  the  explosion 
(which,  however,  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Long- 
ridge  at  not  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  the  total 
force  of  the  powder),  rendering  more  powder 
necessary  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  the  cross 
section  of  the  bidlet,  as  well  as  greater  strength 
of  barrel  to  withstand  the  increased  pressure. 
The  greater  recoil  is  very  perceptible  to  the 
Moulder  in  firing,  and  limits  the  charge  of 
powder  to  a  maximum  of  120  grains.  The 
bore,  it  is  evident,  cannot  be  enlarged  for  these 
reasons  beyond  its  present  dianieter,  which  is 
considerably  less  than  that  of  the  Enfield  rifle. 
The  immense  strength  of  the  steel  barrels  pre- 
pared for  these  rifles  was  well  exhibited  in  the 
following  test  made  by  Mr.  Whitworth.  Into  a 
barrel  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  breech,  and 
of  0.49  inch  bore,  he  drove  down  upon  the 
charge  as  tightly  as  possible  a  leaden  plug  18 
inches  long.  On  firing  this  was  expanded 
by  the  explo«on  and  remained  in  the  barrel, 
while  the  gases  passed  out  by  the  touch  hole. 
The  effective  range  of  the  Whitworth  rifle  is 
given  at  2,000  yards  or  about  1\  miles,  a  dis- 
tance more  than  equal  to  the  ordinary  capacity 
of  the  eye  to  distinguish  objects  no  larger  than 
the  body  of  a  man. — JacoVs  rifle  is  made  with 
4  grooves,  of  considerable  depth  and  as  wide  as 
the  "  lands  ^^  or  projecting  spaces,  making  one 
turn  in  36  inches.  The  bullet,  which  is  cylin- 
dro-conoidal,  has  projections  to  fit  the  grooves. 
He  has  also  constructed  others  to  be  used  as 
shells,  and  with  these  ammunition  wagons  have 
been  exploded  at  1,600  and  1,800  yards  dis- 
tance. The  bullet  is^cast  with  a  long  tapering 
cavity  extending  in  from  the  point,  and  into 
this  a  copper  tube  is  inserted  filled  with  fine 
grain  powder  and  primed  at  the  point  with  a 
donating  composition. — A  great  variety  of 
rides  have  been  devised  on  the  breech-loading 
principle  with  the  design  of  expediting  the 
loading,  and  placing  bullets  of  larger  diameter 
than  the  ban*el  in  the  breech  end  of  the  piece. 
The  expanding  bullet  meets  these  requisites, 
ted  admits  of  the  use  of  the  roost  simple  form 
of  barrel  nnincnmbered  with  the  objectionable 
arrangements  for  opening  it  at  the  breech, 
which,  however  well  constructed,  are  always 


liable  to  become  fom  m  the  joints,  and  after 
considerable  use  admit  the  escape  of  gases. 
The  breech-loading  pieces  may  be  included  in 
three  varieties.  The  first  is  the  revolver,  of 
which  Colt's  is  the  best  known.  The  char- 
acter of  this  improvement  is  described  in  the 
article  Pistol,  which  weapon  of  Colt's  is  con- 
structed upon  the  same  principle  as  his  re- 
volving rifle.  It  has  the  advantage  of  giving 
several  shots  in  rapid  succession;  but  this  is 
not  now  considered  so  important  as  it  formerly 
was.  The  next  is  the  hinge  variety,  which  in- 
cludes the  Burnside  rifle  of  Col.  A.  £.  Bumside 
of  the  U.  8.  army,  and  many  others  which  dif- 
fer merely  in  the  manner  in  which  a  portion  of 
the  breech  or  the  barrel  is  made  to  turn  upon  a 
hinge  or  pivot^  so  as  to  present  the  chamber 
for  receivmg  the  cartridge.  A  third  variety, 
including  several  important  rifles,  are  construct- 
ed on  the  slide  system.  The  Prussian  needle 
gun,  as  already  described,  is  made  on  this  plan. 
So  also  is  the  American  carbine  known  as 
Sharp's  rifle,  a  very  eflfective  weapon  devised 
by  Mr.  C.  Sharp  of  Philadelphia,  and  largely 
manufactured  at  his  factory  near  Fairmount 
in  that  city.  The  breech  of  this  is  secured 
by  a  sliding  block  of  metal  or  cut-ofiT,  which 
being  drawn  down  near  the  guard  exposes 
a  cavity  on  the  upper  side  lea^ding  into  the 
bore.  The  cartridge  is  introduced  and  the 
block  is  pushed  up,  cutting  off  the  rear  end  of 
the  cartridge.  The  carbine  of  Col.  Greene,  late- 
ly introduced  into  the  English  service,  also  be- 
longs to  the  slide  system.  It  is  provided  with 
two  triggers.  By  pulling  the  forward  one 
the  barrel  is  unlocked  from  the  breeching, 
when  a  twist  to  the  left  and  a  forward  pirn 
cause  it  to  slide  on  a  pivot,  so  that  the  cartridge 
may  be  introduced ;  the  barrel  is  then  imme- 
diately returned  and  locked  by  a  reverse  mo- 
tion. The  chamber  for  the  charge  contains  a 
sliding  tube  with  its  bore  in  the  breech  end 
contracted,  so  as  to  present  a  bevelled  or  con- 
ical surface  or  shoulder.  The  force  of  the 
explosion  acting  against  this  throws  the  tube 
back,  greatly  adding  to  the  tightness  of  the 
joint.  This  rifle,  like  those  employed  in  the 
U.  8.  service,  is  provided  with  the  Maynard 
primer,  which  is  a  detonating  piU  or  small  dot, 
numbers  of  which  are  attached  in  succession 
upon  a  flexible  tape-like  holder  which  is  coiled 
up  in  the  breech  of  the  piece  and  brought  for- 
ward with  each  cocking  of  the  lock,  present- 
ing a  pill  u])on  the  end  of  the  nipple.  In 
Greene's  carbine  the  lower  end  of  the  nipple 
tube  is  extended  a  little  way  forward  of  the 
breech,  so  that  when  the  barrel  is  returned  to 
its  place  the  cartridge  is  punctured  by  this 
tube,  which  then  terminates  in  the  midst  of  the 
powder.  Another  excellent  rifle  of  the  slide 
system  is  that  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Prince  of  England. 
The  barrel  of  this  is  made  to  slip  forward  in  the 
stock  about  8  inches  by  means  of  a  handle  se- 
cured to  its  lower  side  and  projecting  through 
the  back  of  the  stock.  The  cartridge  is  then 
introduced  and  the  barrel  is  drawn  back  to  its 
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place,  in  which  it  is  ingenionslj  secured  with 
tight  and  strong  joints.  It  may  be  loaded  and 
fired  with  great  rapidity,  Mr.  Prince  having 
made  120  shots  in  18  minutes.  The  rifling  is 
with  6  grooves  deeply  cut,  and  turning  J  round 
the  barrel  in  its  length  of  8  feet. — ^Many  other 
rifles  might  bo  named,  some  of  which  are  un* 
questionably  excellent  firearms,  but  not  differ- 
ent essentially  from  those  described.  Double- 
barrelled  rifles  are  used  to  some  extent,  but, 
constructed  on  the  English  plan  of  two  barrels, 
side  by  side,  they  are  not  so  accurate  as  the 
single-barrelled  piece.  The  Americans  avoid 
the  defects  of  this  arrangement  by  placing  one 
barrel  over  the  other  and  causing  them  to  turn 
on  a  common  axis,  so  that  one  lock  answers 
for  both  barrels.  For  hunting  purposes  one 
barrel  is  sometimes  rifled,  and  the  other  is  a 
smooth  bore  for  shot. — ^Rifled  Obdnanoe. 
Although  the  rifling  of  cannon,  as  appears 
from  the  historical  account  already  given,  is  by 
no  means  a  late  invention,  and  experiments 
were  made  throughout  the  18th  century  in 
Germany  and  England  with  satisfactory  results 
as  to  their  increased  range  and  accuracy,  cannon 
of  this  character  were  slowly  adopted  by  the 
armies  of  Europe.  While  the  principle  was 
understood  to  be  ^ood,  the  trials  were  gener- 
ally abandoned,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  charging  the  muzzle-loading  pieces. 
Such  is  the  history  of  the  attempts  of  the 
French  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century 
to  introduce  in  smooth  bore  cannon  the  use  of 
cylindro-spherical  balls  with  a  band  of  lead 
around  their  middle  portion,  thus  giving  a 
greater  diameter  than  that  of  the  barrel,  and 
consequently  a  close  fit  without  windage.  And 
so  of  the  experiments  of  Lieut.  Col.  Reichen- 
bach  of  Bavaria  in  1816  with  a  small  bronze 
rifled  cannon,  of  7  grooves  and  cylindro-conoi- 
dal  shot.  But  when  rifled  small  arms  had  been 
improved  so  that  their  range  was  equal  to  that 
of  ordinary  field  artillery,  and  the  men  serving 
this  could  be  picked  off  by  riflemen  at  a  safe 
distance  beyond  the  reach  of  its  balls,  it  became 
at  last  apparent  that  the  same  system  must  be 
applied  to  the  field  ordnance  or  this  would 
soon  be  of  little  service.  It  was,  however, 
with  heavy  guns  adapted  for  fortresses  that 
the  first  satisfactory  results  were  obtained  with 
rifled  cannon.  In  1846  Migor  Oavalli  of  the 
Sardinian  artillery  constructed  a  2-grooved 
breech-loading  80-pounder,  carrying,  with  a 
charge  of  5  lbs.  of  powder,  a  64  lb.  cylindro- 
conoidal  hollow  shot  of  hard  metal,  which  was 
furnished  with  rings  to  fit  the  grooves.  In 
his  experiments  with  this  he  discovered  the 
lateral  deflection  of  all  rotating  shot  to  the 
side  toward  which  they  rotate,  and  to  correct 
this  he  invented  the  lateral  or  horizontal  tan- 
gent scale.  His  experiments  at  Turm  in  1854 
were  highly  satisfactory,  his  80-pounder  with 
8  lb.  charges^  at  an  elevation  of  25^,  throw- 
ing a  64  lb.  snot  a  distance  exceeding  8  miles, 
with  a  lateral  deflection  from  the  corrected 
line  of  aim  of  less  than  16  feet.    The  largest 


field  howitzer  of  the  French  at  loss  than  half 
this  range  gave  average  lateral  deflections  of  155 
feet.    About  the  time  of  OavalU's  completion 
of  his  gun  Baron  Wahrendorff,  proprietor  of 
the  iron  works  at  Aker,  Sweden,  produced  a 
wrought  iron  gun,  also  breech-loading,  vitb 
shot  of  similar  shape  to  those  of  Oavalli,  but 
covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  lead.    Trials  were 
made  of  these  pieces  in  1850  at  Shoebnry  Ness, 
England,  against  the  English  service  82-pomid- 
ers  of  56  cwt,  and  at  high  elevations  the  re- 
sults were  very  favorable  for  the  greater  range 
of  the  rifled  pieces.    Next  came  the  Lancaster 
8-inch  gun,  which  was  tried  at  Shoebury  Ness 
in  1861,  and  afterward  thoroughly  tested  in  the 
Crimean  war,  where,  being  the  first  rifled  can- 
non used  in  service,  much  interest  was  attached 
to  its  operation.    It  had  2  deep  grooves  round- 
ed at  the  edges  and  thus  giving  to  the  bore 
an  oval  form.    The  projectiles  were  wrought 
iron  bombs,  cylindro-conoidal,  with  an  elliptical 
section  adapted  to  the  bore.    The  practice  with 
them  was  not  satisfactory,  the  friction  being 
very  great,  and  the  shells  bursting  in  the  bore, 
and  the  pieces  themselves  also  frequently  burst- 
ing.   The  French  also  from  the  year  1842  were 
gaining  experience  in  the  qualities  of  rifled  can- 
non, chiefly  through  the  experiments  of  Oapt. 
Tamisier  at  Vincennes,  ana  in  1850  a  very 
satisfactory  trial  was  made  with  a  8-groored 
6-pounder  and  elongated  shot  which  he  had 
a  few  years  before  constructed  for  the  dnke 
of   Montpensier,    then   colonel   of  artillery. 
His  pieces  were  further  tested  at  La  Fere,  a 
fortified  place   in   the  department  of  Aisne, 
by  Ools.  Treuille  and  Virlet,  and  the  results 
were    so    satisfactory  that   the   govemmeut 
prepared  more  than  200  rifled  guns  of  the 
old  4-pounder  size,  8.86  inches  caliber,  and 
also   12-pounders  of  4}  inches,  which  were 
brought  into  service  in  the  Italian  war.    These 
pieces  were  made,  some  of  gun  metal,  and 
some  of  cast  steel.    They  were  muzzle-load- 
ing, made  with  6  grooves,  and  the  smaller  size 
carried  cylindro-conical  shot,  hollow,  which 
weighed  when  filled  12  lbs.    The  piece  itself 
weighing  only  784  lbs.  is  easy  of  transportation, 
and  is  more  efficient  in  range  and  accuracy  than 
the  guns  of  double  the  weight  that  were  used 
in  the  Crimean  war.— The  achievements  of  the 
English  in  rifled  cannon  did  not  terminate  with 
the  Lancaster  gun,  but  two  other  pieces  of 
superior  excellence  have  since  been  perfect- 
ed, known  respectively  as  the  Armstrong  and 
"Whitworth  guns,  both  inventions  of  civilian?. 
Sir  W.  Armstrong    of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
commenced,  in  Dec.  1854,  the  construction  of 
his  first  gun,  which  was  completed  the  next 
spring.    His  object  was  to  produce  an  arm 
adapted  for  field  artillery,  corresponding  to 
the  old  6-pounder,  but  with  greatly  reduced 
weight  of  metal  and  increased  range  and  pre- 
cision.   The  piece  was  about  If  inches  diame- 
ter of  bore,  and  6  feet  long  beside  the  breech, 
which  contained  in  the  end  a  powerful  screw 
and  the  apparatus  for  securing  the  jointr-the 
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piece  being  breech-loading.    It  was  made  of 
an  inner  tube  of  cast  sted  overlaid  with  two 
tnbes  of  wrought  iron  made  in  the  manner  of 
the  twist  barrels  (see  Gun),  one  succeeding  the 
other.     The  bore  was  rifled  with  8  grooves, 
making  a  complete  turn  in  12  feet    The  cham- 
ber for  the  charge,  16  inches  long,  was  not 
grooved,  and  was  1^  inches  in  diameter.    The 
whole  weight  of  the  gun  was  about  650  lbs. 
The  projedtile  was  of  cast  iron  coated  with 
lead,  cyllndro-conoidal  in  form,  6^  inches  long, 
of  larger  diameter  than  the  bore,  and  5  lb«. 
weight.    It  was  hollow,  so  as  to  be  used  either 
as  shot  or  shell.    The  charge  was  j-  the  weight 
of  the  shot.    A  target  5  feet  wide  and  7^  feet 
high  being  set  up  1,500  yards  distant,  and  6  shots 
being  fired  to  get  the  correct  elevation,  the 
next  8  struck  the  target  without  grazing,  and 
the  mean  deflection  from  the  centre  line  was 
onlj  11|  inches.    The  elevation  of  the  gun  was 
4'  26'.    These  results  were  very  remarluible,  as 
the  6-poiinder  field  piece  in  ordinary  use,  which 
in  point  of  weight  formed  the  nearest  approach 
to  this  gun,  was  very  uncertain  at  1,000  yards, 
and  useless  at  1,500 ;  and  for  the  heavier  ord- 
nance of  so  long  range,  the  deflections  were 
invariablj  recorded  in  yards  rather  than  inches. 
The  experiments  with  shells  were  equally  re- 
markable.    The  success  of  this  gun  led  to  the 
oonstmction  of  others  of  larger  sizes,  even 
up  to  100-pounders.    The  12-pounders  weigh- 
ing 6  cwt.  are  adopted  for  field  batteries  and 
horse   artillery,  and   were    recently  used  in 
China;  but  it  is  intended  to  make  them  of  8 
cwt,  and  to  use  a  charge  of  1  lb.  8  oz.  instead 
of  1  lb.  6  oz.     Wrought  iron  is  now  the  mate- 
rial employed  without  the  steel  lining.    Long 
bars  being  heated  are  wound  round  a  roller, 
and  the  coil  is  then  brought  to  a  welding  heat 
and   hammered   together.     Tubes   are    thus 
formed  of  2  to  5  feet  in  length,  which  are 
LroQght  together  and  welded  to  give  the  re- 
quired length.    The  grooves  are  narrow  and 
shaDow,  and  the  lands  or  raised  spaces  having 
the  same  width,  tlieir  number  increases  with 
the  caliber  of  the  gun ;  the  12-pounder  has  84 
grooves,  vp'hich  mdce  half  a  turn  in  the  length 
of  the  piece.    The  shells  and  fuse  made  by  Sir 
W.  Armstrong  are  of  complicated  construction 
and  wonderfully  effective.    The   former  are 
composed  of  a  great  number  of  segment-shaped 
pieces  of  cast  iron  held  together  by  the  lead 
coat  which  is  run  among  them,  and  they  may 
be  nsed  either  as  shot,  time  or  concussion  shell, 
shrapnel,  or  case.    In  a  trial  of  7  shells  fired 
at  2  targets,  each  9  feet  square,  at  a  distance  of 
1^00  yards,  the  targets  were  struck  in  596 
places.    At  3,000  yards  the  results  were  simi- 
larly remarkable.     This  long  flight  was  ob- 
tained by  raising  the  gun  to  an  elevation  of  9°, 
an  inclination  rarely  if  ever  given  to  smooth- 
bored  cannon,  as  above  4°  elevation,  to  which 
the  official  tables  are  limited,  the  deflection  of 
the  projectile  becomes  so  great  as  to  deprive  the 
sbot  of  almost  all  chance  of  useful  effect.    In 
recorded  caaes  of  smooth-bored  guns  fired  at 


equal  elevations  with  the  rifled,  the  diflTerence 
in  range,  though  always  in  favor  of  the  latter, 
is  not  so  great  as  is  usually  supposed.  At  the 
extraordinary  elevation  of  85"  the  Armstrong 
82-pounder  has  ranged  9,180  yards,  or  nearly 
&i  miles.  The  penetrating  power  of  the  Arm- 
strong gun  was  exhibited  in  a  wonderful  man- 
ner in  some  recent  experiment?  on  the  coast 
of  England  against  a  martello  or  round  tower. 
The  guns  employed  were  a  40-ponnder  of  81 
cwt.,  an  80-pounder  of  68  cwt.,  and  a  100- 
pounder  of  only  58  cwt.  The  distance  was 
1,082  yards,  and  the  projectiles  were  partly  solid 
shot  and  partly  percussion  shells.  The  wall 
against  which  the  firing  was  directed  was  7 
feet  3  inches  thick.  Through  this  wall  the  80- 
pounder  shot  passed  into  the  tower,  the  others 
penetrating  about  6  feet.  TVith  sheUs  from  the 
several  guns  a  large  breach  was  opened  after 
8  or  10  roimds,  exposing  tlie  interior ;  and  after 
a  total  of  about  170  shot  and  shell,  of  which  a 
small  proportion  only  were  from  the  100- 
pounder,  vie  exposed  side  of  the  tower  was 
completely  destroyed  and  the  opposite  side  in- 
jured, though  protected  by  a  mound  of  fallen 
materials. — The  Whitworth  gun  is  formed  on 
the  same  principle  as  his  smaller  arm  already 
described.  The  bore  is  hexagonal  instead  of 
circular,  and  the  angles  of  the  hexagon  are 
rounded  offl  The  twist  in  the  same  length  is 
nearly  double  that  of  the  Armstrong  rifling, 
and  tbe  projectiles,  by  reason  of  the  high  pitch 
of  the  grooves,  may  be  of  great  length.  Though 
made  for  breech-loading,  the  guns  may  also 
be  loaded  from  the  muzzle.  They  are  thus 
described  in  tiie  lectures  on  artillery  for  the 
royal  military  academy :  "  The  breech  is  closed 
by  a  cap  which  screws  on  outside,  and  works 
in  an  iron  hoop  attached  by  a  hinge  to  the  side 
of  the  breech ;  the  cap  is  opened  back  for  load- 
ing, after  which  it  is  shut  to  like  a  door,  and 
then  screwed  on  to  the  breech  by  a  handle  for 
the  purpose ;  the  vent  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
cap,  and  therefore  in  line  with  the  axis  of  the 
bore.  For  smaller  sized  guns  Mr.  Whitworth 
uses  homogeneous  iron  ;*  the  larger  guns  are 
made  of  the  same  material,  but  strengthened 
with  wrought  iron  hoops  fixed  on  by  hydraulic 
pressure.  The  Whitworth  projectile  is  hexa- 
gonal, its  form  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
bore,  and  it  is  made  of  cast  iron  accurately 
turned  by  machinery;  for  i>enetrating  hard 
substances,  as  wrought  iron  plates,  the  projec- 
tile is  flafr-headed  and  made  of  homogeneous 
iron.  The  charge  is  j  the  weight  of  the  pro- 
jectile, and  is  placed  in  the  bore  in  a  tin  car- 
tridge, which  remains  in  until  after  the  gun  is 
fire^  when  it  is  removed ;  a  wad  of  lubricatinff 
substance  closes  the  front  of  the  cartridge,  and 
is  intended  to  prevent  the  fouling  of  the  bore." 
The  dimensions  of  the  8  sizes  of  guns  are  given 
in  the  following  table : 

*  Hoxnon^neons  Iron  U  wrought  Iron  melted  and  cMt  la 
moiildd  like  cMt  stool,  and  is  more  difficult  than  this  to  pre- 
pare. The  homogenconsneee  of  toztare  thiu  produced  se- 
cores  the  greatest  stroDgth. 
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StM. 

Bon. 

LMCtk. 

Weiftt. 

Pitch  of 
oa«  tarn  In 

»mf»>h. 

Mbor  MiiL 

8-poander 
IS-pounder 
80-poander 

1.6 
8.1 
6.8 

1.43 
28 
60 

ft.  la. 
«    0 
7    9 
9  10 

e«t.qrt. 

's    '6 

80      0 

8fL41n. 
6  -  0  ♦* 

g  «  4  « 

The  following  ranges  were  obtained  with  the 
12-pounder  in  triafi  made  in  February,  1860. 
at  Boathport  on  the  Lancashire  coast  At  2 
elevation,  with  a  charge  of  1}  lbs.,  from  1,208  to 
1,281  yards.  The  old  12-pounder,  weighing  18 
cwt.,  at  this  elevation  gives  1,000  yards.  At  5° 
from  2,298  to  2,842  yards,  and  at  10"*  it  averaged 
4,000  yards.  The  old  82-poimder  at  these  ele- 
vations ranges  from  1,940  to  2,800  yards.  For 
higher  elevations  the  8-poander  was  used  with 
8  oz.  charges.  At  20°  the  ranffe  was  from  6,300 
to  6,800  yards,  and  at  SS**  and  86''  from  9,400 
to  9,700  yards,  the  last  exceeding  5^  miles. 
The  old  56-pounder  of  smooth  bore  at  20** 
ranges  at  4,381  yards,  and  at  82^  at  5,680  yards. 
In  precision  as  to  lateral  deflection  the  results, 
according  to  some  authorities,  were  as  satisfac- 
tory as  those  obtained  with  the  Armstrong  gun. 
The  penetrative  power  of  the  flat-headed  pro- 
jectile against  iron  plates  is  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  projectile. — The  experiments  of 
American  Inventors  and  artillerists  have  been 
directed  chiefly  to  modifications  of  the  bullet. 
The  Hon.  Charles  T.  James,  of  Rhode  Island, 
makes  a  cylindrical  bullet  with  a  conical  head  of 
cast  iron,  the  cylindrical  part  at  the  ends  being 
7^  of  an  inch  less  diameter  than  the  bore  of  the 
gun,  and  having  a  depression  around  its  centrid 

Sortion  from  which,  like  the  mortises  in  the 
ub  of  a  wheel,  8  rectangular  openings  con- 
nect with  the  central  cavity  in  the  rear  end. 
The  depressed  portion  of  the  cylinder,  after 
being  encircled  with  a  cylinder  of  sheet  tin 
covered  with  another  of  canvas  (the  diameter 
of  the  tin  tube  being  equal  to  the  greater  dimn- 
eter  of  the  cast  iron  cylinder,  and  its  length 
equal  to  the  width  of  the  depression),  is  filled 
in  with  melted  lead,  which  adheres  to  the  tin 
and  forms  a  compact  band  around  the  central 
portion  of  the  projectile.  In  the  discharge  the 
gases  are  forced  into  the  central  cavity  and 
press  this  band  outward,  and  the  canvas  is  com- 
pressed into  the  grooves,  preventing  the  escape 
of  any  portion  of  the  gases  past  the  bullet. 
The  projectile  of  the  Messrs,  Hotchkiss  of  Sha- 
ron, Conn.,  is  of  cast  iron  covered  in  the  middle 
with  an  enlarged  zone  or  wide  band  of  lead, 
also  designed  to  procure  a  tight  fit.  To  the 
rear  end  is  attached  a  cast  iron  cap,  wedge- 
shaped  in  front,  which  is  driven  on  to  the  rear 
end  of  the  shot  and  into  the  belt  or  jacket  of 
lead.  This  combines  two  of  the  older  devices 
for  small  rifled  arms  already  described,  and 
adapts  them  to  the  larger  projectiles  of  hard 
metal,  either  shot  or  shell,  required  for  cannon. 
The  Sawyer  projectile,  made  by  Mr.  Silvanus 
Sawyer  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  is  an  elongated, 
hollow,  non -expanding  bullet  covered  with  a 
coating  of  lead,  and  furnished  with  projections 


adapted  to  the  grooves  of  the  barrel,  which 
make  one  turn  in  20  feet.  A  small  6-pounder 
tried  in  June,  1861,  at  the  Rip  Raps  in  Hamp- 
ton roads,  Va,,  easily  threw  a  iprojectile  to 
SewalPs  Point,  a  distance  of  3  miles. — ^A  gun 
devised  by  Prof.  A.  K.  Eaton  of  New  York 
contains  several  new  features  that  may  prove 
important.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
complete  combustion  of  the  powder  in  the  gun, 
and  of  first  giving  to  the  projectile  a  move- 
ment from  its  seat  before  it  receives  the  full 
impulse  of  the  powder,  by  means  of  a  steel 
tube  or  spill  extended  from  the  percussion  tube 
through  the  centre  of  the  charge,  he  oommum- 
cates  the  fire  to  the  front  of  the  charge,  which 
portion  consists  of  a  slow  grade  of  powder,  be- 
hind which  is  the  quick  powder  designed  to  act 
after  the  bullet  is  started.  With  the  same  ob- 
ject he  has  introduced  in  rifled  small  arms  a 
short  tube  attached  to  the  centre  of  the  breech 
and  just  as  long  as  the  depth  of  the  charge. 
The  powder  being  introduced  so  as  to  fill  this 
tube  and  the  annular  space  around  it,  the  bullet 
is  dropped  in,  covering  tlie  open  end  of  the 
tube.  The  fire  is  communicated  first  to  the 
powder  in  the  tube,  and  its  explosion  gives  a 
start  to  the  bullet  before  the  powder  outside 
the  tube  is  fairly  ignited.  By  either  of  these 
methods  the  whole  of  the  powder  must  be  con- 
sumed and  the  projectile  receive  its  total  effect; 
but  in  the  usual  way  of  firing  the  charge  be- 
hind, it  is  well  known  that  a  portion  of  the 
powder  escapes  combustion  and  is  thrown  out 
m  front  of  the  gun.  When  the  around  is  cover- 
ed with  snow  or  with  a  white  cloth  the  uncon- 
sumed  grains  may  be  collected.  Another  im- 
provement devised  by  Prof.  Eaton  is  intended 
to  correct  the  tendency  of  the  bullet  to  deviate 
from  a  straight  path  by  the  friction  of  the  air 
against  one  side  of  the  edges  of  the  projections 
which  it  receives  from  the  grooves  of  the  gun. 
The  square-sided  projections,  striking  the  air,  al- 
so cause  some  resistance  to  the  rotation,  which 
is  the  occasion  of  the  whizzing  sound  peculiar 
to  the  elongated  grooved  bullets.  To  obviate 
these  defects  Prof.  Eaton  bevels  off  that  edge 
of  the  grooves,  so  that  the  projections  on  the 
bullet  are  also  bevelled  on  the  side  which  im- 
pinges upon  the  air,  and  the  onward  move- 
ment of  the  bullet  is  consequently  found  to  be 
more  quiet  and  its  course  more  direct.*^  A 
third  improvement  is  in  the  manner  of  securing 
the  breech  for  breech-loading,  which  consists 
in  the  use  of  two  wedge-like  blocks  of  steel 
let  into  a  long  slot  which  passes  into  the  breech 
from  the  top.  One  of  the  blocks  closes  the 
opening  and  is  secured  by  the  second;  both 
are  attached  to  a  single  lever,  which  by  two 
movements  made  in  an  instant  by  the  hand 
opens  or  closes  the  bore.  When  opened,  the 
cartridge,  contained  in  a  steel  cartridge  case,  is 
slipped  into  the  breech  end,  and  the  block  im- 

*  This  modification  of  the  frroovos  wm  mado  in  1S53,  pre 
▼ions  to  tbo  same  thing  hcinif  done  by  Gen.  Boileaii  of  the 
military  corps  of  cni^neon  In  India,  for  the  nnrpoAe  of  easing 
the  pasnafTo  of  the  bnllet  when  introdaced  tnrongh  the  max- 
ale,  and  with  a  very  different  otij^o^  ^  view. 
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meduitelj  let  down  and  secured.    The  case  lits 
closelj  to  the  bore,  and,  expanding  at  the  mo- 
ment of  explosion,  forms  a  perfectly  gas-tight 
joint    After  the  discharge  it  is  taJcen  out  to 
be  again  naed.    In  order  to  secure  the  coating 
of  lead  to  the  surface  of  the  Cast  iron  projec- 
tile in  sach  manner  that  it  cannot  possibly 
strip  off,  Prof.  Eaton  invented  a  method  of 
causing  this  to  enter  into  chemical  union  with 
^,  and  a  film  of  this  once  being  firmly  at- 
Hached  to  the  iron,  the  lead  is  readily  received 
and  firmly  held.  By  a  few  trials  of  a  6-pounder 
gun  of  2  inches  bore  made  in  July,  1861,  at  6"" 
elevation,  a  range  of  2,145  yards  was  obtained 
at  the  first  graze,  and  an  extreme  range  of 
3,935  yards.     At  10**  the  first  graze  was  over 
i,000  yards,  the  bullets  striking  in  the  water 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  beach,  which  was  at 
the  above  distance  from  the  gun.    At  2°  eleva- 
tion the  bullets  passed  through  a  6-foot  target, 
with  1,100  yards  average  first  graze  and  ex- 
tremely fiiight  lateral  deviation.    Many  other 
Improvements  either  in  the  bullet  or  the  rifle 
are  now  constantly  presented  to  the  attention 
of  the  public,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some 
among  them  may  prove  of  as  much  importance 
as  any  of  those  named. — For  rifled  ordnance 
the  strongest   materials    are    required,    and 
wrought  iron  and  bronze  have  generally  been 
used  in  preference  to  cast  iron.    In  the  exi- 
gency of  a  sudden  demand,  smooth-bore  cast 
gaos  are,  however,  largely  rifled,  and  in  the 
perfection  in  which  these  pieces  are  now  made 
(see  Gannon),  they  may  be  depended  upon  for 
good  service  for  siege  artillery.    Steel  has  re- 
cently been  brought  into  this  use,  and  there  is 
no  question  but  that  it  is  the  best  material ; 
but  the  diflSculties  of  forging  large  masses  of 
steel,  even  if  they  can  be  obtained  of  a  homo- 
geneous character,  are  almost  too  great  for  the 
present  conditions  of  this  manufacture.    If  the 
temperature  required  for  welding  be  a  little 
exceeded,  the  mass  may  lose  its  form  by  a  par- 
tial fusion.    Little  is  known  also  of  any  prac- 
ticable method  of  producing  large  masses  of 
steel  of  nniform  or  of  any  particular  quality. 
If  the  steel  be  cast  from  pots  in  the  usual  way, 
a  multitude  of  these  womd  be  required  to  fur- 
nish enough  for  a  single  cannon,  and  a  variety 
of  grades  would  be  brought  together,  produ* 
dng  a  very  uncertain  mixture.    The  puddling 
process  has  been  recommended,  the  same  as 
adopted  for  making  wrought  iron,  but  stopping 
it  at  the  point  where  the  proper  proportion  of 
carbon  for  steel  remains ;  but  this  would  seem 
to  be  impossible  to  attain  in  practice.    Steel 
cannon,  however,  are  made,  and  very  large 
masses  of  steel  are  produced  by  M.  Krupp  at 
Essen  in  Prussia ;  but  whether  cast  or  forged 
is  not  known,  the  process  being  a  secret.  Even 
as  far  back  as  1845  steel  cannon  said  to  be 
cast  were  made  at  his  establishment.    Large 
gons  of  this  material  must  come  intn  use,  but 
their  great  cost  by  any  known  method  of  man- 
u&ctore  will  probably  greatly  retard  their  in- 
troduction.    In  New  York  a  method  of  con- 


Btmcting  steel  cannon  similar  to  that  recom- 
mended by  Prof.  Treadwell  for  making  wrought 
iron  guns  (see  Cannon),  by  shrinking  on  and 
welding  rings  of  metal  over  the  central  tube, 
has  been  introduced,  and  it  is  believed  proves 
perfectly  practicable,  by  Mr.  Wiard,  whose  steel 
cannon  thus  made  were  advertised  for  sale  in 
July,  1861. — ^Many  works  have  recently  been 
published  on  the  subject  of  rifled  arms,  among 
which  are  the  following :  '^  Le  Conteur  on  the 
Rifle"  (London,  1866);  "Naval  Gunnery,"  by 
Sir  Howard  Douglas  (London,  1869);  "Hand- 
book for  Rifle  Volunteers,"  by  Oapt.  W.  G. 
Hartley  (1859) ;  "  The  Rifle  Musket,"  by  Oapt. 
Jervis  White  Jervis,  royal  artillery  (London, 
1869) ;  "  The  Rifle,  and  how  to  use  it,"  by 
Hans  Busk  (London,  1861) ;  "  Rifled  Ordnance," 
by  Leynall  Thomas  (1861) ;  "  Rifles  and  Rifled 
Ordnance :  an  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  The- 
ory of  Rifle  Firing,"  by  Oapt.  0.  M.  Wilcox,  U. 
8.  army ;  "  Ordnance  and  Gunnery,"  for  the 
use  of  the  cadets  of  the  U.  S.  military  academy, 
by  Oapt.  J.  G.  Benton;  and  Whitworth  on 
rifled  nrearms. 

RIGA,  a  fortifled  town  of  Russia,  capital  of 
the  government  of  Livonia,  situated  upon  the 
B&na  about  5  m.  above  its  mouth  in  the  gulf 
of  Riga,  812  m.  S.  W.  from  St.  Petersburg;  lat. 
56^  67'  N.,  lonff.  24°  6'  E. ;  pop.  about  60,000. 
The  harbor  is  large  and  safe,  and  vessels  un- 
load and  load  alongside  of  quays.  Riga  stands 
upon  a  sandy  plain  surrounded  by  hills,  and 
the  suburbs  are  more  extensive  than  the  town 
itself.  Woollen  and  cotton  goods,  iron  ware, 
canvas,  &c.,  are  manufactured.  The  trade  of 
Riga  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  Rus- 
sian port  except  St.  Petersburg.  The  town 
was  founded  by  Albert,  bishop  of  livonia,  and 
founder  of  the  order  of  knights  sword-bearers, 
in  the  year  1201,  about  60  years  after  the  in- 
troduction of  Ohnstianity  into  the  country,  It 
consisted  at  flrst  of  a  colony  of  Germans,  was 
the  capital  of  the  order,  which  subsequently 
became  united  with  that  of  Teutonic  knights, 
and  in  the  18th  century  joined  the  Hanseatio 
league.  The  reformation  having  spread  in 
Livonia,  Settler,  the  last  commander  of  the 
knights  sword-bearers,  resigned  his  dignity, 
and  Riga  was  annexed  to  Poland  in  1662.  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  took  it  in  1621 ;  and  after  great 
sufiering  from  both  bombardment  and  plague 
it  surrendered  to  Peter  the  Great  in  1710.  In 
1812  it  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the 
French  and  their  allies  the  Prussians,  when  its 
suburbs  were  destroyed.  A  granite  column 
conunemorates  the  defence. 

RIGA8,  OoNSTANTiNos.    See  Rheoas. 

RIGAUD,  Htacinthe,  a  French  painter,  born 
in  Perpignan,  July  25,  1659,  died  in  Paris,  Deo. 
1 9, 1 743.  He  learned  the  rudiments  of  art  from 
his  Mher,  and  when  scarcely  22  years  of  age 
went  to  Paris,  and  devoted  himself  to  portrait 
painting.  He  has  been  styled  the  "French 
Vandyke."  Admitted  to  the  academy  of  fine 
arts  in  1700,  he  finally  became  its  director.  He 
left  more  than  200  portraits. 
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RIGDON,  SiDKBT.  See  Moshonb,  vol.  xi. 
p.  786. 

BILEY,  John,  an  English  portrait  painter, 
born  in  London  in  1646,  died  there  in  1691. 
He  was  unsurpassed  until  the  appearance  of 
Sir  Joshua  Bejnolds.  He  painted  the  portrait 
of  Gharles  H.,  who  rather  disconcerted  the 
artist  by  exclaiming :  '*  Is  this  like  me?  Then, 
odd's  fish,  I  am  an  ugly  fellow."  He  also 
painted  James  II.  and  his  queen,  William  and 
Mary,  Bishop  Burnet,  Dr.  Busby  of  Westmin- 
ster, and  Lord  Keeper  North. 

BIMINI  (ano.  Ariminum),  a  walled  town  of 
Italy,  on  the  Mareochia,  situated  in  a  fertile 
plain  in  the  legation  and  24  m.  £.  S.  £.  from 
the  city  of  Forli ;  pop.  17,500.  There  are  sev- 
eral squares,  and  a  wide  street  leads  to  a  bridge 
over  the  river,  begun  by  Augustus  and  finished 
by  Tiberius,  built  of  white  stone  found  in  the 
neighboring  Apennines.  Bimini  contains  sev- 
eral churches,  and  the  cathedral  of  San  Fran- 
cesco, of  the  16th  century,  highly  ornamented 
with  sculptures,  statuos,  and  bass-reliefs.  There 
are  many  remains  of  antiquity,  including  a  tri- 
umphal arch  of  Augustus.  Silk,  glass,  earthen- 
ware, chemical  adds,  and  saltpetre  are  manu- 
factured. Bimini  at  one  time  formed  a  small 
independent  republic. 

BINOON,  Antonio  del,  a  Spamsh  painter, 
born  in  Guadalcgara  in  1446,  died  in  Seville  in 
1500.  He  studied  his  art  in  Florence,  and 
upon  returning  to  Spain  was  taken  into  the  ser- 
vice of  Ferdinand  the  Oatholic,  who  made  him 
court  painter.  Of  the  few  remaining  works 
by  him  a  series  in  the  church  of  Babledo  de 
Ohavela,  near  the  Escurial,  representing  scenes 
in  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  are  the  best.  He  is 
considered  the  father  of  the  Spanish  school. 

BINGGOLD,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Iowa,  bordering 
on  Missouri,  and  intersected  by  the  Platte  and 
by  the  E.  and  W.  forks  of  Grand  river;  area, 
about  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  2,923.  It  has 
an  undulating  surface  and  fertile  soil.  Capital, 
Oadwallader. 

BINGGOLD,  Samuel,  an  American  oflScer. 
born  in  Washington  co.,  Md.,  in  1800,  died  of 
a  wound  at  Point  Isabel,  Texas,  May  11, 1846. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  West  Point  military 
academy  in  1818,  and  immediately  entered  the 
army  as  2d  lieutenant.  He  served  for  several 
years  as  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Scott,  in  1822 
was  made  Ist  lieutenant,  and  in  1832  became 
captain  by  brevet.  In  1836  he  was  made  cap- 
tain, served  in  the  war  against  the  Florida  In- 
dians, and  was  brevetted  mi^or  for  active  and 
efficient  conduct.  He  organized  a  corps  of 
flying  artillery,  to  which  he  paid  especial  at- 
tention. During  the  Mexican  war  he  was  mor- 
tally wounded  at  the  battle  of  Palo  Alto,  and 
died  shortly  afterward. 

BINGWOUM.  See  Epiphytes,  vol.  vii.  p.  247. 

BINTOUL,  BoBSRT  Stephen,  a  British  jour- 
nalist, founder  and  editor  of  the  London  **  Spec- 
tator," born  in  Scotland  in  1787,  died  April 
22,  1858.  He  was  educated  in  the  grammar 
school  of  Edinburgh,  and  came  into  active  life 


at  a  time,  when  the  events  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, the  spirit  of  reform  in  England,  and  the 
brilliant  disquisitions  in  the  ^^  Edinburgh  Re- 
view" had  aroused  great  activity  of  tiiooght 
both  in  church  and  state.  About  1813  be  be- 
came editor  of  the  "  Dundee  Advertiser,"  and 
endeavored  to  elevate  the  compilation  of  a 
newspaper  into  an  art,  and  to  present  a  con- 
densed and  attractive  record  of  contempora- 
neous history.  On  one  occasion  at  least,  in 
order  to  secure  a  sufficiently  effective  display 
of  news  and  discussions,  he  rewrote  the  whole 
contents  of  a  number.  One  of  his  intimate  as- 
sociates at  this  time  was  Thomas  Ghalmen, 
then  a  country  pastor.  He  advocated  in  this 
journal  educational  improvements  and  liberal 
politics  till  1825,  when  he  accepted  the  editor- 
ship of  the  London  ^^  Atlas."  Differences  arising 
between  the  editor  and  proprietors,  Rintool 
determined  to  establish  a  new  paper  in  which 
he  should  have  absolute  power.  The  first 
number  of  the  "  Spectator"  appeared  July  5, 
1828,  edited  by  Bintoul,  supported  by  an  effi- 
cient literary  staff.  It  was  the  champion  of  re- 
form in  the  struggle  which  preceded  the  pas- 
sage of  the  reform  bill,  and  directed  attention 
to  the  specific  reforms  in  the  financial,  war, 
and  other  departments,  which  ought  to  be  im- 
mediately effected  by  a  reformed  parliament 
Bintoul  continued  the  agitation  of  reformatory 
measures,  especially  of  systematic  colonization 
and  of  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws,  till  a  little 
before  the  accession  of  Peel,  wlien  he  was  con- 
vinced that  reform  was  only  a  party  cry ;  and 
upon  the  formation  of  the  Peel  cabinet  the 
"  Spectator"  became  one  of  its  supporters. 

BIO  BBAVO  DEL  NOBTE.  See  Rio 
Gbandb  del  Nobte. 

BIO  DE  JANEIBO,  a  S.  E.  province  of 
Brazil,  bounded  N.  by  Espiritu  Santo  and 
Minas  (xeraes,  W.  by  Sao  Paulo,  and  S.  and  E 
by  the  Atlantic ;  area,  according  to  the  *^  Gotha 
Almanac"  for  1861, 18,275  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 
1,200,000.  The  province  is  divided  into  8  co- 
marcas.  The  chief  towns  are  Bio  do  Janeiro, 
Porto  d^Estrella  Mage,  and  Nitherobi,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  province.  The  N.  E.  part  of  the 
coast  is  low  and  uninteresting,  and  is  lined 
with  lagoons  and  extensive  tracts  of  marshy 
land ;  toward  the  S.  this  character  disappears, 
and  the  scenery  becomes  exceedingly  beautiful. 
There  are  several  fine  bays  and  harbors,  the 
chief  of  which  is  that  of  Bio  de  Janeiro.  This 
bay  is  some  70  m.  in  circuit,  contains  many 
islands,  and  communicates  with  the  sea  by  a 
deep  channel  about  1  m.  broad.  There  are 
several  rivers,  the  most  considerable  of  which 
is  the  Parahiba.  About  the  centre  of  the 
province  a  series  of  mountain  ranges  enter 
from  the  W.,  the  most  conspicuous  being  the 
Organ  mountains,  some  of  the  peaks  of  which 
are  estimated  at  6,000  or  7,000  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  soil  of  the  province  is  generally 
clayey,  and  is  not  naturally  rich,  but  the  cli- 
mate is  so  favorable  to  vegetation  that  it  pro- 
duces luxuriant  forests  and  abundant  crops. 
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Gold  is  found  in  small  quantities ;  ironisaban- 
dant,  bat  the  ore  is  not  worked ;  and  there  are 
extensive  beds  of  porcelain  day.  The  princi- 
pal crops  raised  are  coffee^  SQffar,  rice,  millet, 
manioo,  and  cotton.  Large  herds  of  cattle 
are  reared.  The  Rio  Janeiro  or  Pedro  II.  rail- 
road passes  through  this  province,  and  unites 
on  the  frontiers  with  two  branches  leading  to 
Minas  Geraes  and  Sao  Panlo.  Bio  de  Janeiro 
sends  10  depnties  to  the  general  legislative  as- 
sembl J,  and  appoints  5  senators.  The  provin- 
cial assemblj  is  composed  of  86  members. 

RIO  D£  JANEIRO,  commonly  called  Rio, 
or  Rio  Jabxibo,  the  capital  of  the  empire  of 
Brazil,  situated  in  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  8.  W.  side  of  an  extensive  land- 
locked baj,  near  its  entrance,  in  lat.  22''  64'  8., 
long.  48''  15'  W. ;  pop.  in  1865,  296,186,  about 
I  of  whom  were  native  whites,  \  foreign  whites, 
f  slaves,  and  the  remainder  free  colored.    The 
gronnd  upon  which  the  old  town  stands  ex- 
tends a  short  distance  into  the  bay.    It  is  laid 
ont  in  squares,  the  streets,  which  are  narrow, 
croflsing  at  right  angles;  thej  are  paved  and 
have  flagged  footways  at  the  sides.   The  houses 
are  generally  built  of  granite,  2  stories  hi^h. 
The  new  town  is  better  built,  and  contains 
many  elegant  squares.    It  lies  to  the  W.  of  the 
other,  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  small  inlet, 
which  is  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge.    This 
part  of  Bio  has  almost  wholly  sprung  up  since 
the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  it  from 
Bahia.    B^ween  the  old  and  new  towns  is  an 
extensive  square,  supposed  to  be  the  largest  in 
the  world,  called  Campo  da  Acdama^ao.    It 
is  surrounded  with  houses,  and  contains  the 
senate  house,  the  town  hall,  the  museum,  and 
o^r  public  buildings.    Rio  contains  a  large 
number  of  churches  and  monasteries,  and  many 
of  them  are  very  richly  adorned.     Water  U 
brought  into  the  town  from  the  springs  of  Mount 
Oaroovado,  by  an  aqueduct  which  crosses  a 
valley  90  feet  deep  and  280  yards  wide  upon  2 
tiers  of  arches,  one  above  the  other.    Rio  has 
a  large  theatre  and  an  opera  house,  a  palace  of 
fine  arts,  exchange,  museum,  Ac.,  and  several 
charitable  institutions,  some  of  which  are  rich- 
ly endowed.    There  are  two  colleges,  a  school 
of  medicine  and  surgery,  a  naval  and  military 
academy,  an  academy  of  belles-lettres,  and  nu- 
meroas  common  schools,  and  a  library  contain- 
ing 80,000  volumes.    There  is  a  government 
printing  office,  and  books  are  printed,  but  not 
extensively.    Creditable  periodicals  and  news- 
papers are  issued  from  the  press.     The  bo- 
tanical garden  is  well  attended  to,  and  is  said 
to  contain  many  valuable  exotic  plants. — ^The 
anchorage  of  Rio  is  perhaps  not  surpassed  by 
any  in  the  world,  and  its  scenery  is  magnificent. 
There  are  no  docks,  however,  and  the  place  is 
not  well  supplied  with  good  quays  and  landing 
places.    The  only  manufactures  worthy  of  no- 
tice are  leather  and  glass,  and  these  owe  their 
snecees  to  foreign  skill  and  enterprise.    Rio 
has  a  very  extennve  trade,  which  is  rapidly 
increasing.    In  1856,  8,688,120  cwt  of  coffee 
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was  exported ;  and  in  the  same  year  there  were 
also  exported  14,888  carats  of  diamonds  and 
precious  stones,  $268,400  worth  of  timber, 
$295,200  worth  of  calfskm,  and  |200,600  worth 
of  spirits,  beside  large  quantities  of  tapioca, 
ipecacuanha,  sarsaparilla,  horns,  sugar,  &c. 
The  principal  articles  imported  are  fiour,  grain, 
butter,  cotton,  woollen  and  silk  manufactures, 
liquors,  furniture,  watches,  jewelry,  coal  and 
metals,  paper,  books,  and  pottery.  In  1855 
the  value  of  the  exports  was  $44,276,400,  and 
of  the  imports  $89,254,800.  Of  the  imported 
goods  the  United  States  supplied  $4,896,200, 
and  took  Brazilian  produce  to  the  amount  of 
$16,810,600.  Great  Britain  supplied  $12,024,- 
000  worth  of  merchandise,  and  received  $10,- 
276,800  worth  in  exchange.  France  stands  next 
upon  the  list  as  carrying  on  a  large  trade  with 
luo,  and  then  follow;  the  House  towns,  Portu- 
gal, Belgium,  Chili,  Spain,  Sardinia,  and  most 
of  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  In  1656, 8,620 
vessels  entered  the  port,  2,250  of  which  were 
from  foreign  ports. — The  entrance  to  the  bay 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  discovered  by  a  Portu- 
guese navigator  on  Jan.  1,  1581,  and  he,  sup- 
Oit  to  be  the  mouth  of  some  great  river 
ose  previously  discovered  to  the  N.  of 
it,  named  it  after  the  day  (river  of  January). 
The  French  formed  the  first  settlement  in  the 
neighborhood  in  1555,  which  consisted  chiefiy 
of  Protestant  refugees.  The  Portuguese  after- 
ward expelled  the  French,  and  founded  the 
city  of  Rio,  which  they  called  St.  Sebastian, 
in  1667.  In  1768  the  town  had  grown  to  such 
importance  that  the  viceregal  residence  was 
transferred  thither  by  the  government  of  Por- 
tugal from  Bohio,  hitherto  the  capital  of  Bra- 
zil. In  1808  the  Portuguese  court  arrived  at 
Rio ;  and  in  1822  it  became  the  capital  of  the 
independent  empire  of  Brazil. 

RIO  DE  LA  PLATA.  See  Plata,  Rio  de  la. 

RIO  GRANDE,  a  river  of  Senegambia,  West 
Africa,  rising  in  the  Foota  Jallon  mountains, 
and  fiowing  W.  to  the  Atlantic,  in  lat.  11°  20' 
N.,  long,  ir*  W.  It  enters  the  sea  by  a  num- 
ber of  branches,  the  principal  of  which  is  the 
Jeba  (a  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  whole 
river),  which  is  nearly  15  m.  wide  at  its  mouth 
and  is  navigable  for  some  distance.  The  tide 
extends  to  Jeba,  a  village  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  80  m.  from  the  sea.  Dense  forests 
skirt  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  hundreds  of 
ant  hills  are  scattered  along  the  shores.  The 
country  is  populous,  and  produces  in  abundance 
ivory,  sold,  horses,  and  hides.  The  region 
about  the  head  waters  of  this  river  has  been 
but  little  explored. 

RIO  GRANDE  DEL  NORTE,  or  Rio  Bbavo 
DSL  NoBTE,  commonly  called  Rio  GRA2n>B  a 
river  of  North  America,  which  has  its  sources 
in  the  Rocky  mountains  in  about  lat.  88°  N. 
and  long.  106°  80'  W.,  and  fiows  into  the  gulf 
of  Mexico  near  lat.  25°  N.  and  long.  07°  W., 
after  a  course  of  about  1,800  m.,  for  the  greater 
part  of  which  it  forms  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween Texas  and  Mexico.    The  general  direo- 
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tion  of  the  stream  is  at  first  S.  E.,  then  £.,  and 
afterward  S.  S.  E.,  and  finally  E.  The  naviga- 
tion of  the  npper  part  of  its  course  isobstmcted 
by  rocky  ledges  and  cataracts,  and  of  the  lower 
part  by  sand  banks  and  numerous  wooded  isl- 
ands; but  small  steamers  hare  ascended  to 
Kingsbury's  rapids,  about  460  m.  from  the  sea. 
Like  several  other  rivers  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  United  States,  the  Rio  Grande  is  subject 
to  periodical  floods,  which  commence  in  April, 
are  at  their  greatest  height  in  the  beginning^of 
May,  and  fall  about  the  latter  end  of  June.  The 
Rio  Pecos  is  the  most  important  tributary,  but 
at  certain  seasons  its  bed  becomes  dry ;  and 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  Rio  Grande 
is  fordable  almost  everywhere  above  the  influ- 
ence of  the  tide. 

RIO  GRANDE  DO  NORTE,  a  N.  E.  prov- 
ince of  Brazil,  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  S.  by  the  province  of  Parahiba, 
and  W.  by  Oeara;  area  variously  stated  from 
17,403  to  28,800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  190,000. 
It  is  divided  into  the  comarcas  of  Natal  and 
As3u;  capital,  Natal.  There  are  many  dan- 
gerous shoals  along  the  coast,  and  though  there 
rire  many  small  harbors,  there  is  not  one  capa- 
ble of  receiving  vessels  of  large  size.  In  the  S. 
and  8.  W.  part  of  the  province  the  surface  is 
mountainous,  but  in  the  opposite  directions  it 
descends  into  plains  which  become  sandy  to- 
ward the  coasts.  The  rivers  all  rise  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  the  province  or  of  Parar- 
hiba,  and  have  short  courses.  The  province  is 
named  from  the  Potengi,  falling  into  the  At- 
lantic at  Natal,  which  was  improperly  called 
the  Rio  Grande  by  the  first  explorers.  There 
are  several  salt  lakes  which  yield  large  quanti- 
ties of  salt.  Limestone,  sandstone,  and  granite 
are  abundant;  and  gold,  silver,  and  iron  are 
procured  in  small  quantities.  The  soil  is  gen- 
erally fertile  upon  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  but 
in  other  places  it  is  mostly  sterile.  Cotton  is 
the  most  important  crop,  out  sugar  cane,  rice, 
maize,  and  manioc  are  also  raised.  There  are 
extensive  tracts  of  pastures,  and  large  herds  of 
horses  and  homed  cattle  are  reared.  The  for- 
ests, though  not  of  very  great  extent,  contain 
dye  wood,  and  various  kinds  of  balsams,  resins, 
and  gums.  The  exports  consist  principally  of 
cotton,  hides,  sugar,  salt  fish,  drugs,  and  dye 
woods.  The  province  has  a  provincial  assem- 
bly composed  of  20  members,  and  sends  2  depu- 
ties to  the  legislative  assembly  of  Brazil. 

RIO  GRANDE  DO  BUL,  or  SIo  Pedro  do 
Rio  Grjinde,  a  province  forming  the  8.  extrem- 
ity of  Brazil,  bounded  N.  by  the  provinces  of 
Parana  and  Santa  Catarina,  E.  by  the  Atlan- 
tic, 8.  by  the  republic  of  Uruguay,  and  W.  by 
that  of  Paraguay ;  area,  08,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1856,  201,300.  It  is  divided  into  the  military 
districts  of  Porto  Alegre,  Rio  Grande,  Rio 
Pardo,  an  I  Scte  Missoes;  and  Porto  Alegre  is 
the  capital.  The  sea  coast  is  generally  fiat  and 
sandy,  and  several  reefs  lie  off  it  which  render 
navigation  dangerous.  A  chain  of  mountains 
traverses  the  province,  between  which  and  the 


sea  lie  several  large  lakes  which  are  eonneeted 
together  and  have  a  length  of  abont  840  m^ 
with  a  breadth  varying  from  4  to  SO  m.  In- 
the  8.  the  rivers  fiow  into  these  lakes,  but  in 
the  N.  they  fiow  W.  either  to  the  Parana  or 
Uruguay,  the  latter  of  which  forms  ^e  W.  and 
part  of  the  N.  boundary.  Gold  and  silver  are 
found,  and  rich  iron  ore,  sulphur,  and  porce- 
lain clay  are  abundant  The  climate  is  mild 
and  healthy.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile, 
though  there  are  considerable  arid  tracts.  Va- 
rious kinds  of  grain  are  produced,  and  all  the 
fruits  of  temperate  regions  grow  in  abundance. 
Cattle  are  reared  in  great  numbers.  A  Crer- 
man  colony  was  established  at  8t.  Leopoldo, 
about  40  m.  N.  from  Porto  Alegre,  in  1845. 
The  provincial  assembly  oonsists  of  28  mem- 
bers, and  the  province  returns  8  members  to 
the  general  legislative  assembly. 

RIO  NEGRO,  or  Guainia,  a  river  of  Sonl^ 
America,  one  of  the  largest  afiSuents  of  the 
Amazon,  rising  in  a  swampy  district  of  New 
Granada,  about  lat  2""  80'  N.,  long,  rd**  W.,  and 
falling  into  the  Amazon  in  the  province  of 
Para,  Brazil,  after  a  course  of  abont  1,000  m., 
in  lat.  8""  16'  8.,  long.  69""  W.  It  runs  first 
nearly  E.  and  then  8.  E.,  turning  atiU  more  to 
the  8.  toward  the  latter  part  of  its  course.  la 
lat.  2''  N.  the  Rio  Negro  is  joined  by  the  natu- 
ral canal  of  Oassiquiare,  which  unites  it  widi 
the  Orinoco ;  beside  the  Oassiquiare,  which  has 
a  rapid  current,  the  chief  tributaries  which 
Join  it  from  the  N.  or  left  bank  are  the  Gatnh 
buri,  Padaviri,  Branoo,  Janapary,  and  the  Ana- 
velhana ;  and  from  the  opposite  side,  or  8.  and 
W.,  the  Aquio,  Tomo,  Aie,  Icanna,  Ubanpes 
(which  is  its  largest  affluent),  and  several 
smaller  but  considerable  streams.  In  the  lower 
part  of  its  course  the  current  is  not  rapid,  as 
the  river  extends  in  places  to  20  m.  in  breadth ; 
where  it  joins  the  Amazon  it  is  abont  li  m. 
broad.  'The  water  begins  to  rise  in  April,  and 
is  at  its  highest  level  in  August;  in  the  follow- 
ing month  it  begins  to  fall,  and  by  March  it  is 
at  its  lowest ;  the  difference  between  the  levels 
is  about  80  feet 

RIO  NEGRO,  or  SArosa,  a  river  of  Bouth 
America,  having  its  sources  in  two  streams  on 
the  E.  declivity  of  the  Chilian  Andes,  which 
unite  about  lat.  40°  8'  8.  and  long.  70°  53'  W., 
and  fiow  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  in  lat.  41° 
8'  8.,  long.  62°  50'  W.,  after  a  course  of  nearly 
700  m.  Its  general  direction  is  at  first  K  N. 
E.  and  afterward  8.  E.  across  the  continent, 
between  the  Argentine  confederation  and  Pata- 
gonia ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  conntry  through 
which  it  flows  is  barren  and  sandy.  The  bed 
is  much  obstructed  by  shoals  and  islands,  and 
the  river  is  only  navigable  for  small  vessels  for 
about  20  m.  from  its  mouth. 

RIO  NUSEZ.    8ee  NuSez. 

RIOT  (Norman  law  Lat.  riota^  riotum  ;  Fr. 
Ttotte^  a  brawl),  in  law,  a  tumultuous  disturb- 
ance of  the  peace  by  three  persons  or  more, 
who  have  assembled  together  of  their  own  au- 
thority, for  the  purpose  of  assisting  one  another 
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in  tlie  execution  of  some  private  enterprise, 
ttd  in  resbting  any  one  who  shall  interfere 
with  or  oppose  their  proceedings;  and  after* 
ward  aotoally  carrying  ont  that  purpose  in  a 
violent  and  turbulent  manner  to  the  terror  of 
the  people.     It  la  wholly  immaterial  whether 
Uie  aet  intended  is  lawful  or  unlawful ;  for  it  is 
t  not  the  act  itself;  but  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  done,  which  creates  this  particular  offence. 
Two  persons  alone  may  he  guilty  of  a  con- 
q^iracy,  but  it  requires  three  to  make  a  riot ; 
tod  where  three  persons  were  indicted  for  a 
riot,  and  the  jury  found  only  one  of  them  guilty, 
it  was  held  that  this  verdict  was  void  hecause 
one  alone  ooold  not  make  a  riot.    Women  may 
be  poniahed  as  rioters,  but  infants  under  14 
yean  of  age  cannot.    The  object  of  the  assem- 
bly most  be  of  a  private  nature,  as  in  a  private 
quarrel  or  wrong ;  for  the  proceedings  of  a  riot- 
ons  assembly  to  redress  public  grievances  or 
x«8ist  the  officers  of  the  king  or  state,  may 
ODount  to  overt  acts  of  high  treason,  by  levy- 
ing war  against  the  sovereign.    In  the  latter 
case,  the  indictment  generally  charges  that  the 
defendanta  were  armed  and  array^  in  a  war- 
like manner,  and,  where  the  case  admits  it, 
with  swords,  drums,  colors,  and  the  like.    But 
the  question  of  riot  or  treason  does  not  turn 
MD^j  on  any  of  these  circumstances ;  the  true 
eriterionia:  With  what  intent  did  the  parties 
asBonble — ^whether  for  a  private  and  particu- 
lar, or  a  public  and  general  purpose?    Num- 
bers may  supply  the  want  of  military  anna 
and  discipline,  as  experience  has  often  shown, 
and  such  was  the  opinion  of  5  of  the  judges 
in  the  weavers*  case  in  1675.     In  this  case 
the  weavers  in  and  about  London  riotously  as- 
sembled to  destroy  certain  looms  and  machi- 
nery which  had  enabled  those  of  their  trade 
who  used  them  to  undersell  the  rest ;  and  the 
defendants  were  indicted  for  treason,  but  were 
fia^y  only  proceeded  against  for  a  riot;  the 
remainder  of  the  court  holding  that,  under  the 
eireomstancea,  their  proceedings  did  not  amount 
to  a  levying  of  war,  as  the  motive  was  a  mere 
private  quarrel  between  different  parties  of  the 
same  trade,  and  related  to  no  public  or  general 
object.    On  the  trial  of  Lord  George  Gordon, 
the  leader  and  instigator  of  the  celebrated  ^^  no 
pqpeiy  riots^*  in  London  in  1761,  it  was  the 
nnaoimous  opinion  of  the  king^s  bench  that  an 
attempt  by  intimidation  and  violence  to  force 
the  repeal  of  a  law  was  a  levying  of  war  against 
the  kii^.    8o,  too,  in  the  case  of  Demaree  and 
Pvchase,  indicted  severally  in  1719,  ^^  for  that 
they  with  a  great  multitude  of  people,  to  the 
nnmber  of  600,  armed  and  arrayed  in  warlike ' 
manner,  &c.,  did  trutorously  levy  war,  &c.,"  it 
appeared  that  the  rabble,  with  cries  of  "  Down 
with  the  Presbyterians,"  "Down  with  the 
meeting  houses,*'  &a,  undertook  by  force  and 
vioieiiee  to  carry  their  threats  into  execution, 
and  actually  did  destroy  a  great  deal  of  prop- 
erty, and  resisted  the  officers  sent  to  disperse 
than;  and  the  judges  agreed  that  this  was  a 
declantion  against  the  "  act  of  toleration,"  and 


an  attempt  to  render  it  ineffectual  by  numbers 
and  open  force,  and  amounted  to  high  treason. 
In  every  riot  there  must  be  such  circumstances 
of  actual  force  and  violence,  or  an  apparent  ten- 
dency thereto,  as  will  naturally  strike  terror 
into  the  people ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that 
actual  force  or  violence  should  have  been  com- 
mitted. Therefore  assemblies  at  wakes,  or  on 
festive  occasions,  or  for  the  exercise  of  common 
sports  and  recreations,  or  any  number  of  per- 
sons assembled  peaceably  to  do  a  lawful  thing, 
are  not  riotous.  So  also  three  or  more  persons 
may  assemble  together  to  commit  an  unlawful 
act  without  creating  a  riot,  as  to  carry  away  a 
piece  of  timber  or  other  thing  which  it  requires 
a  number  of  persons  to  accomplish ;  and  if 
there  are  no  threatening  words  used,  and  no 
breach  of  the  peace  is  committed,  it  is  merely 
a  trespass.  The  violence  and  tumult  must  also 
be  premeditated,  for  if  they  arise  accidentally 
from  some  cause  not  likely  to  produce  them,  it 
IS  but  an  affray.  Thus,  if  several  are  assembled 
together  for  a  lawful  purpose  and  a  quarrel 
happens  among  themselves,  it  is  not  a  riot,  but 
only  a  sudden  affray,  and  none  in  the  assembly 
are  guilty  but  those  who  actually  participate ; 
as  ia  an  unpremeditated  fight  at  a  fair  or  mar- 
ket, or  other  innocent  occasion ;  and  as  a  fur- 
ther illustration,  given  in  the  old  books,  "  if  12 
jurors  (being  committed  to  the  keeper)  do  fall 
out  and  fight,  6  against  6,  this  makes  not  a  riot, 
because  they  were  lawfully  assembled,  and 
were  compelled  to  be  in  company  together." 
Se,  too,  if  the  audience  at  a  theatre  or  other 
public  performance  express  their  feelings  by 
applause  or  hisses  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment,  it  is  merely  a  disturbance  or  misde- 
meanor. But  even  though  the  parties  assemble 
in  the  first  instance  for  a  lawful  purpose  and 
with  peaceable  intent,  yet  they  may  afterward 
be  guilty  of  a  riot ;  as  for  instance,  if  a  dispute 
arise  among  them,  and  they  form  themselves 
into  parties  or  factions,  with  promises  of  mutual 
assistance,  and  then  make  an  affray,  it  is  a  riot ; 
for  the  fact  of  forming  such  factions  or  parties 
and  then  acting  with  a  definite  and  unlawful  in- 
tention is  constructive  evidence  of  premedita- 
tion. If  three  or  more  persons,  lawfully  as- 
sembled, quarrel  among  themselves,  and  the 
party  falls  upon  one  or  more  of  their  own  num- 
ber, this  is  a  simple  af^ay ;  but  if  they  attack 
a  stranger,  the  very  moment  the  quarrel  begins 
it  becomes  an  unlawful  assemblage,  and  it  is  a 
riot  in  all  those  who  join  the  affray,  but  only 
in  them.  So  a  person  seeing  a  riot  and  joining 
therein  becomes  a  rioter  himself,  though  he  did 
not  go  there  premeditating  the  act,  and  is  liable 
as  a  principal  with  the  rest.  The  inciting  per- 
sons to  assemble  in  a  riotous  manner  is  also  an 
indictable  offence.  The  law  will  not  allow  in- 
dividuals to  seek  redress  for  private  grievances 
by  disturbing  the  public  peace,  though  in  some 
cases  the  justice  of  the  quarrel  in  which  they 
are  engaged  may  be  a  great  mitigation  of  the 
offence. — By  the  common  law,  riots  were  pun- 
ished by  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  if  enor- 
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mous  by  thepillory.  But  these  penalties  being 
foand  insufficient,  statutory  provisions  were 
early  made  for  their  suppression.  The  first 
English  statute  enacted  for  this  purpose  was  84 
Edward  III.  c.  1,  E.  II.,  which  gave  justices  of 
the  peace  very  extensive  authority  in  such  cases, 
and  visited  the  offence  with  severe  punishment. 
The  statute  1  George  I.,  commonly  called  the 
"  riot  act,"  made  it  a  capital  felony  for  persons 
riotously  assembled  to  the  number  of  12  or 
more  to  continue  so  assembled  for  one  hour 
after  proclamation  by  a  justice  of  the  peace 
requiring  them  to  disperse  ;  thus  leaving  the 
offence,  if  committed  by  more  than  8  and  fewer 
than  12  persons,  punishable  by  fine  and  im- 
prisonment only,  but  if  by  12  or  more  by  death. 
Subsequent  statutes  made  other  specific  offences 
felonious,  such  as  riotously  demolishing  any 
church  or  chapel,  or  any  house  or  other  build- 
ing, or  any  machinery  or  manufactory,  or  for- 
cibly obstructing  the  export  of  com  from  any 
Sart  of  the  kingdom.  Principals  in  the  second 
egree  and  accessories  before  the  fact  were  also 
punishable  as  felons.  In  the  United  States  the 
statutory  provisions  respecting  riots  follow  in 
a  great  measure  Uiose  of  England,  but  are 
milder  in  their  punishments  and  more  qualified 
in  their  application. 

RIPARIAN  (Lat.  ripa,  the  bank  of  a  river), 
in  law,  a  term  relating  to  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  persons  who  own  lands  lying  upon  or 
bounded  by  streams  or  rivers.  At  the  com- 
mon law  all  bays  and  arms  of  the  sea,  and  all 
rivers  wherein  the  tide  ebbed  and  fiowed,  were 
considered  navigable,  or  public  highways ;  and 
all  rivers,  irrespective  of  size,  where  the  tide 
did  not  ebb  and  fiow,  were  unnavigable.  The 
owner  of  land  lying  upon  an  unnavigable  stream 
(in  the  common  law  sense)  owns  the  bed  of 
such  stream  to  its  centre,  or  thread ;  and  the 
grant  of  a  piece  of  land  bounded  by  a  river 
will  carry  the  exclusive  right  and  title  of  the 
grantee  to  the  middle  of  the  river,  unless  the 
grant  certainly  expresses  the  intention  of  the 
grantor  to  convey  only  to  the  bank  or  margin. 
If  a  person  owns  the  land  lying  on  both  sides 
of  the-  river,  he  also  owns  the  whole  river  as 
far  as  his  land  extends  along  it ;  and  the  owner 
in  foe  of  land  lying  under  an  unnavigable  river, 
whether  he  owns  the  whole  bed  or  only  to  the 
centre  on  one  side,  may  sell  and  convey  such 
land  separate  from  the  upland  to  which  it  is  at- 
tached. Where  a  river  is  actually  navigable 
for  boats  and  rafts,  the  public  have  an  ease- 
ment in  the  water  for  this  purpose,  and  are  en- 
titled to  a  right  of  passage  up  and  down,  which 
the  riparian  proprietors  cannot  interfere  with 
or  prevent;  and  all  obstructions  or  impedi- 
ments to  the  free  use  of  the  river  in  this  man- 
ner are  public  nuisances,  which  the  public  may 
lawfully  abate.  The  owners  hold  the  land 
under  the  water  subject  to  the  public  right  of 
passage  over  it.  The  proprietors  of  adjoining 
banks  are  entitled  to  use  the  water  of  the 
river,  and  the  land  under  it,  as  regards  the 
public,  in  any  manner  or  for  any  purpose  what- 


ever, not  inconsistent  with  this  easement; 
and  neither  the  state  nor  any  private  individ- 
ual has  a  right  to  alter  the  course  or  character 
of  the  stream,  or  to  render  it  by  any  means 
less  useful  to  the  owner  of  the  soil. — When  a 
piece  of  land  in  a  conveyance  lies  upon  and  is 
bounded  by  a  navigable  pond  of  water,  the 
grant  only  extends  to  the  margin  of  the  pond,  * 
and  the  grantee  acquires  no  right  to  the  soil 
beneath  it.  So  riparian  owners  on  technically 
navigable  rivers,  that  is,  on  rivers  in  which 
the  tide  fiows,  are  not  entitled,  as  a  matter  of 
right,  to  the  soil  under  the  water  in  front  of 
their  uplands,  because  it  belongs  to  the  state. 
The  land  covered  by  navigable  ponds  and  lakes 
also  belongs  to  the  state,  and  it  would  require 
a  specific  grant  to  authorize  the  riparian  owner 
to  go  beyond  the  shore ;  but  a  grant  of  the  bed 
of  such  a  pond  or  lake  could  only  be  made  to 
the  owner  of  the  adjoining  shore. — If  the  wa- 
ter running  between  the  lands  of  separate  own- 
ers gains  gradually  and  imperceptibly  upon  one 
side  or  the  other,  the  title  of  each  continues  as 
before  to  the  middle  of  the  stream  regardless 
of  the  change.  But  if  the  change  takes  place 
suddenly  and  jnsibly,  the  ownership  remains 
unchanged,  and  the  boundary  line  continues  as 
previous  to  the  alteration,  at  what  then  was 
the  middle  of  the  stream.  If  therefore  the 
river  should  suddenly  and  entirely  forsake  its 
natural  channel,  and  make  for  itself  a  new  one 
in  the  lands  of  the  proprietor  on  one  side,  he 
would  thereby  become  the  exdunve  owner  of 
the  soil  under  the  whole  river  so  far  as  it  was 
enclosed  in  his  land.  If  soil  be  formed  by  allu- 
vium or  the  washing  up  of  earth  out  of  tlie  river, 
by  slow  and  imperceptible  accretion,  or  by  the 
dereliction  of  waters  which  have  gradually  re- 
ceded and  left  the  land  beneath  them  bare  and 
dry,  it  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  acljoining 
land.  Islands  formed  in  the  same  manner  are 
subject  to  the  same  rule.  If  they  are  formed 
near  the  shore,  they  belong  to  the  person  who 
owns  the  land  on  that  side  of  the  stream  to 
which  they  are  nearest ;  if  they  are  formed  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream  on  both  sides  of  the  di- 
viding line  or  centre,  they  belong  to  the  pro- 
prietors on  both  sides  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  which  may  lie  on  their  respective  aides 
of  the  line.  Lands  and  islands  formed  out  of 
the  sea,  or  in  navigable,  i.  e,,  tide  rivers,  belong 
to  the  sovereign  or  state,  and  not  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  adjoining  shore.  By  the  com- 
mon law  the  sea  shore,  being  that  part  between 
high  and  low  water  mark  where  the  tide  ebbs 
and  fiows,  belonged  to  the  sovereign  or  state, 
'and  was  common  to  all  the  public,  the  possession 
of  the  adjoining  proprietors  extending  only  to 
high  water  mark ;  but  in  this  respect  the  com- 
mon law  has  been  changed  in  Massachusetts  and 
Maine,  as  to  owners  on  bays  and  arms  of  the  sea, 
by  the  colony  ordinance  of  1641  and  the  usage 
arising  therefrom,  and  the  proprietorship  goes  to 
low  water  mark,  subject  to  the  public  easement, 
and  not  exceeding  100  rods  below  high  water 
mark.  And  now,  in  most  of  the  states  which  lie 
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on  dde  waters,  the  owner  of  land  has  some  right 
to  use  it  as  &r  as  low  water,  for  the  purpose 
of  patting  a  wharf  or  similar  hnilding  there. 
In  Gonnecdcat  this  lias  been  asserted  by  the 
courts  in  the  fullest  extent, — ^The  common  law 
definition  of  a  navigable  river,  being  one  where 
-  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  has  been  considered 
and  judicially  adjudged  to  be  inapplicable  to 
the  great  rivers  of  Pennsylvania,  Alabama,  and 
other  states.    These  rivers  are  declared  to  be 
navigable,  and  the  boundaries  of  adjacent  lands 
extend  not  to  the  middle  of  the  stream,  but 
only  to  low  water   mark.    By  various  acts 
of  congress  all  navigable  rivers  in  the  west* 
em  states  and  territories  are  declared  to  bo 
public  highways;  and  the  general  understand* 
ing  in  this  country  seems  to  be  that  where  a 
river  is  deep  enough  to  permit  the  navigation 
of  a  sea  vessel  to  and  from  the  ocean,  it  is  a 
navigable  river,  and  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  riparian  owners  are  regulated  accordingly. 
But  this  question,  where  not  particularly  regu- 
lated in  tiho  several  states  by  statute  or  judi- 
cial decisions,  is  still  somewha^t  unsettled ;  and 
even  where  navigable  waters  are  declared  to 
be  oonmion  highways,  and  as  such  for  ever  free 
to  the  public,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  com- 
mon law  principle,  that  he  who  owns  the  land 
on  both  sides  owns  the  entire  river,  and  he  who 
owns  the  land  on  one  side  only  owns  to  the 
middle  of  the  river,  in  both  cases  subject  only 
to  the  easement  of  navigation,  is  thereby  abol- 
ished.— ^While  every  riparian  proprietor  has  an 
equal  right  to  the  free  use  of  the  water  which 
passes  his  land,  as  it  is  accustomed  to  flow, 
withont  any  diminution  or  alteration  as  to  quan- 
tity or  quality,  he  has  no  exclusive  property 
in  the  water  itself,  but  a  simple  usufruct  while 
it  passes  along;  and  he  cannot  appropriate  it  to 
his  exclusive  use,  or  divert  it  from  its  natural 
«3hannel,  without  the  consent  of  the  acyoining 
proprietors,  who  have  an  equal  right  to  its  use 
with  himselt    If  he  does  divert  it  on  his  own 
premises,  he  must  return  it  to  its  ordinary 
course  when  it  leaves  his  estate.    He  may  use 
it  to  irrigate  his  lands,  or  to  water  his  cattle, 
or  he  may  use  the  whole  force  of  it  in  any  rea- 
sonable manner  he  chooses,  so  long  as  such  use 
does  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  his  neigh- 
bors.  But  he  cannot  use  it  to  the  prejudice  of 
any  adjoining  proprietor,  unless  he  has  a  prior 
ri^t  to  divert  it,  or  a  right  by  grant  or  by 
prescription  (which  supposes  a  grant)  to  some 
exclusive  enjoyment  of  it.    Whether,  without 
such  right,  his  use  be  reasonable  or  not,  de- 
pends upon  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 
The  natural  title  which  riparian  owners  thus 
have  to  the  reasonable  use  of  the  waters  may 
he  restricted,  altered,    or  enlarged  by  such 
gnmts  or  prescriptions ;  otherwise  streams  of 
nrnning  water  could  never  be  effectually  applied 
either  to  agricultural  or  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. Twenty  years^  exclusive  occupation  and 
use  of  water  in  any  particular  manner  raises  the 
presamption  of  a  grant  for  that  purpose  from 
the  adjoining  proprietors;  (md  owners  whose 


land  lies  above  or  below  must  take  the  stream 
subject  to*  such  adverse  right.  But  nothing 
short  of  an  express  grant,  or  the  use  and  epjoy- 
ment  of  the  water  so  diverted  or  obstructed,  or 
materially  changed  in  its  course  and  character, 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  raise  the  legal 
prescription  of  a  grant,  will  justify  the  owner 
as  against  any  other  owner  to  whom  such  al- 
terations may  prove  iigurious. — By  the  com- 
mon law  the  proprietor  of  land  lying  upon 
an  unnavigable  river  possesses  the  exclusive 
right  to  fish  therein,  as  far  as  the  middle  of 
the  stream ;  and  if  he  owns  both  sides  he  has 
exclusive  right,  for  fishing  purposes,  to  the 
whole  river,  as  far  as  his  limd  extends,  subject 
only  to  the  rights  of  the  public  in  the  same  as  a 
highway  for  navigation.  But  this  right  is  quali- 
fied by  the  same  general  rule  which  regulates 
his  other  riparian  rights ;  it  must  be  so  used  as 
not  to  injure  or  interfere  with  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  others.  Therefore  he  cannot  erect 
dams,  weirs,  or  other  obstructions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  ascent  or  passage  of 
fish.  Such  iiftpediments  were  regard^  by 
the  common  law  as  a  nuisance,  and  in  Mas- 
sachusetts the  party  offending  in  this  manner 
is  subject  to  a  penalty  provided  by  statute. 
.The  common  law  right  of  fishing  may  be  con- 
trolled or  modified  by  the  municipal  law  of 
the  land,  and  in  many  of  the  states  it  is  ref- 
lated by  statute  provisions.  On  navigable  riv- 
ers and  tide  waters,  however,  the  a^oining 
proprietors  do  not  possess  this  exclusive  right 
of  fishing  opposite  to  their  own  lands,  but  it  is 
a  public  and  common  privilege  in  which  every 
one  is  equfdly  entitled  to  share.  But  this  pub- 
lic right  of  fishing  in  the  water  does  not  extend 
to  permitting  a  stranger  to  pass  over  the  land 
of  another  in  order  to  reach  the  water.  Nei- 
ther are  persons  claiming  and  eigoying  this 
common  right  entitled  to  draw  the  seine,  or 
to  fish,  or  build  fishing  huts,  or  dry  their  nets, 
upon  the  land  of  the  ac^oining  owner,  or  upon 
islands  which  are  private  property;  but  this 
privilege  belongs  exclusively  to  the  owner  of 
the  soil.  The  civil  law  declared  that  the  right 
of  fishing  was  common  in  rivers,  as  well  as  in 
the  sea,  and  gave  the  use  of  the  adjoining  banks 
for  this  purpose  to  the  public.  This  principle 
is  acknowledged  where  the  civil  law  prevails, 
and  has  been  adopted  by  some  of  the  states  in 
regard  to  their  large  navigable  rivers,  but  it  is 
unknown  to  the  common  law. — ^A  question 
which  has  been  much  discussed  and  variously 
regulated  by  different  nations  is  that  relating 
to  the  pubho  right  to  a  foot  or  tow  path  along 
the  banks  of  navigable  rivers,  and  the  use  of 
the  banks  for  the  assistance  or  convenience  of 
navigation.  The  civil  law  allowed  such  a 
right,  and  held  that  all  persons  had  the  same 
right  to  bring  their  vessels  to  land  and  fasten 
ropes  to  the  banks  of  the  river  that  they  had 
to  navigate  the  river  itself.  The  same  doctrine 
is  held  in  Louisiana  and  some  other  states, 
where  it  has  been  decided  that,  though  the 
banks  of  navigable  rivers  are  the  property  of 
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those  who  own  the  a^oining  lands,  yet  they' 
are  so  far  subject  to  the  pablic  use,  that  vessels 
may  make  fast  to  the  shore  and  to  the  trees 
upon  it,  and  may  unload  and  deposit  their 
goods  there.  In  New  York  it  has  been  ad- 
judged that  the  public  have  no  such  right  as 
agamst  the  will  of  the  owner.  The  common 
law,  according  to  Bracton,  was  anciently  the 
same  as  the  civil  law,  but  the  point  remained 
unsettled  until  1789,  when  it  was  decided  that 
there  was  not  any  right  at  common  law  for  the 
public  to  tow  on  the  banks  of  navigable  rivers. 
In  Illinois  and  Tennessee  it  has  been  decided 
that  though  the  Mississippi  was  not  a  naviga- 
ble stream  at  common  law,  and  the  title  of  the 
riparian  proprietor  therefore  extended  to  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  yet  the  rights  of  naviga- 
tion upon  it  were  not  confined  merely  to  float- 
ing on  the  water,  but  included  the  right  to  land 
and  fasten  to  the  shore  as  the  exigencies  of 
navigation  required.  But  riparian  proprietors 
cannot  be  cut  off  from  the  water  by  any 
extraneous  additions  to  their  upland,  such  as 
wharfe  or  quays,  without  theif  consent. — An- 
other unsettled  question  in  the  United  States 
is  that  respecting  the  right  of  ferriage  which 
attaches  to  riparian  ownership.  This  matter  is 
generally  regulated  by  statute,  and  the  state, 
by  virtue  of  the  law  of  eminent  domain,  claims 
the  right  to  establish  ferries  wherever  the  legis- 
lature may  consider  them  necessary  for  the 
public  accommodation,  regardless  of  the  owner- 
ship of  the  soil,  except  as  giving  a  claim  for 
just  compensation.  But  the  statutes  usually 
authorize  the  grant  of  the  franchise  by  way  of 
preference  to  the  owners  of  the  land  on  each 
side  of  the  river  where  the  ferry  is  estab- 
lished. It  has  been  held  that  the  riparian  own- 
er has  not,  as  a  matter  of  right,  the  privilege 
of  keeping  a  ferry,  and  that  it  can  only  arise 
from  a  grant,  actual  or  implied.  This  was 
probably  the  rule  of  the  common  law.  But,  in 
the  United  States,  we  should  say  that  it  is 
the  prevailing  rule  that  the  right  to  a  ferry 
attaches  to  the  riparian  proprietor ;  that  it  can- 
not be  taken  from  him  without  compensation ; 
that  he  may  convey  the  soil  excepting  the  right 
of  ferriage,  which  then  becomes  an  incorporeal 
hereditament,  and  may  be  granted  in  the  same 
way  as  a  rent ;  and  the  grantee  will  have  a 
right  to  use  the  adyoining  soil,  so  far  as  may  be 
necessary  for  ferry  ways,  but  not  otherwise. 

EIPLEY.  I.  A  S.  E.  CO.  of  Ind.,  drained  by 
Laughery  and  Graham  creeks ;  area,  about  450 
8q.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 19,119.  It  has  a  generally 
level  surface,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1850  were  464,904  bushels  of  Indian 
com,  89,587  of  wheat,  89,826  of  oats,  10,806 
tons  of  hay,  and  84,322  Iba.  of  wooL  There 
were  22  saw  mills,  8  tanneries,  1  newspaper 
ofSce,  87  churches,  and  8,572  pupils  attending 
public  schools.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  railroad.  Capital,  Versailles. 
II.  A  S.  E.  CO.  of  Mo.,  bordering  on  Ark.,  inter- 
sected by  Current  river,  and  drained  by  Little 
Black  river,  and  Fourche,  Dumas,  and  Davis^s 


creeks ;  area,  1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 8,747, 
of  whom  78  were  slaves.  It  has  a  rough  and 
hilly  surface,  and  a  soil  fertile  near  the  streams. 
T^  Introductions  in  1850  were  115,241  bushels 

pridian  corn,  8,608  of  oats,  2,808  of  wheat, 
•^  JO  lbs.  of  wool,  and  24,225  of  butter.  Gap- 
\l,  Van  Buren. 

RIPLEY,  Eleazeb  Whselogk,  an  American 
general,  born  in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  in  1762,  died 
in  West  Feliciana,  La.,  March  2, 1889.  He  was 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  college  in  1800,  where 
his  father  was  professor  of  divinity.  Having 
studied  law,  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the 
profession  in  Maine  (then  a  part  of  Massachu- 
setts), and  was  speaker  of  the  legislature  m  1811. 
Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  1812  he  was 
appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  21st  regi- 
ment of  infantry.  In  March,  1818,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  colonel,  and  in  April,  1814,  a  briga- 
dier-general ;  and  he  bore  a  distinguished  part 
in  the  battles  of  Chippewa  and  Lund/s  Lane, 
and  in  the  sortie  from  Fort  Erie,  Nov.  8, 1814. 
For  his  conduct  in  these  actions,  in  the  two  last 
of  which  he  was  severely  wounded,  he  was 
breveted  a  major-general,  and  presented  by  con- 
gress with  a  gold  medal.  At  the  reduction  of 
the  army  in  1815  he  was  retained  in  the  service, 
but  in  1820  he  resigned  his  commission  and  set- 
tled in  Louisiana.  Between  1885  and  1839  he 
was  a  member  of  congress. 

RIPLEY,  Henbt  Jokes,  D.D.,  an  American 
clergyman,  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  28, 
1798.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  cdlego 
in  1816,  studied  theology  at  Andover,  was 
ordained  in  Boston  in  1819,  and  for  the  next 
7  years  (except  one  year  spent  in  Eastport, 
Me.)  served  as  pastor  of  the  North  Newport 
Baptist  church,  in  Liberty  co.,  Ga.  In  Sept. 
1826,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  biblical 
literature  and  pastoral  duties  in  tlie  Newton 
theological  institution,  Mass. ;  and  some  years 
later,  when  the  duties  of  the  professorship  were 
divided,  he  became  professor  of  biblical  litera- 
ture and  interpretation;  later  still  he  re- 
linquished this  for  the  professorship  of  sacred 
rhetoric  and  pastoral  duties.  He  continued  hia 
connection  with  the  institution  as  professor 
for  34  years,  resigning  at  the  close  of  the 
academic  year  in  1860.  He  still  resides  at 
Newton  Centre.  In  1844  the  university  of  Ala- 
bama conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  D.D., 
and  Harvard  university  the  following  year. 
Beside  several  published  sermons,  tracts,  and 
numerous  articles  in  reviews,  magazines,  &c., 
he  has  published  "  Memoir  of  Rev.  Thomas  S. 
Winn"  (Boston,  1824) ;  "Christian  Baptism' 
(1888) ;  "  Notes  on  the  Four  Gospels"  (2  vols., 
1887-'8) ;  "  Notes  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles" 
(1844) ;  "  Sacred  Rhetoric,  or  Composition  and 
Delivery  of  Sermons"  (1849) ;  and  "  Notes  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans"  (1857). 

RIPON,  Fbedebio  John  Ronmsoir,  first  earl 
of,  an  English  statesman,  bom  in  London, 
Nov.  1,  1782,  died  at  Putney  heath,  Jan.  28, 
1859.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Lord  Griuit- 
ham,  a  distinguished  statesman  and  diplomatist, 
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and  reeetred  his  education  at  Harrow,  and  at 
6t.  John's  college,  Cambridge.  In  1804  he 
entered  pnblic  life  as  private  secretary  to  the 
lord  lieatenant  of  Ireland,  and  in  1807  was  r^ 
turned  to^arliament  by  the  family  borough;  |^ 
Kipon.  His  first  appointment  nnder  gover*^',. 
ment  was  that  of  under  secretary  of  state  foi^ 
the  colonies  in  1809,  from  which  period  until 
the  death  of  Mr.  Canning  in  Aug.  1827,  he , 
vas  constantly  in  the  discharge  of  important 
official  duties.  In  the  latter  year,  having  pre- 
Tioasly  been  raised  to  the  peera^  as  Viscount 
Goderich,  he  formed  an  administration;  bat 
in  Jon.  1828,  he  resigned  with  his  colleagues. 
He  accepted  office  again  under  Earl  Grey,  and 
assisted  his  colleagues  in  carrying  the  reform 
bill,  having  previously  voted  in  favor  of  Bo- 
man  Catholic  emancipation.  In  1888  he  was 
created  earl  of  Bipon,  and  in  the  succeeding 
rear  retired  from  the  cabinet  in  consequence 
of  a  ditference  of  opinion  with  the  premier 
regarding  the  Irish  church  bill.  Between  1841 
and  1846  he  again  hdd  office  under  Sir  Bobert 
Peel,  after  whuoh  he  took  little  part  in  public 
affairs. 

BIPPEBDA,  JoHH  William,  baron,  after- 
ward duke  of,,  a  Dutch  political  adventurer, 
bom  in  the  province  of  Groningen  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  17th  century,  died  in  Tetuan  in 
1787.  The  scion  of  a  Spanish  family  who  had 
settled  in  the  Netherlands,  he  received  his  edu- 
cation in  the  Jesuits^  college  at  Cologne.  He 
entered  the  Dutch  army,  served  during  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  and  reached 
tbe  rank  of  colonel.  In  order  to  secure  to 
hunaelf  the  property  of  a  wealthy  heiress  he 
had  married,  he  turned  Protestant,  became  a 
member  of  the  states-general,  and  in  1715  was 
appointed  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  court  of 
Spain.  Here  he  launched  into  schemes  for  the 
profit  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  gained  the 
favor  of  both  Philip  Y.  and  ^bcroni ;  he  re- 
signed in  1718  his  office  under  the  Dutch  gov- 
ernment, renounced  his  nationality,  returned 
to  Oatholicism,  was  made  superintendent  of 
mann&ctnres  with  a  large  salary,  and  by  polit- 
ical intrigues  contributed  to  the  fioll  of  Albero- 
ni.  He  was  sent  as  ambaraadbr  to  Vienna,  and 
SQcceeded  in  1725  by  a  treaty  in  reconciling  the 
two  courts,  which  had  been  at  war  since  the 
accession  of  Philip  V.  to  the  crown  of  Spain. 
He  was  made  a  duke  and  grandee  of  Spain,  and 
on  his  return  was  appointed  successively  min- 
ister of  foreign  affisdrs,  of  war,  and  of  finance. 
Bat  he  found  himself  unable  to  accomplish  the 
too  Tsst  designs  he  had  planned ;  the  nobility 
(iespised  him  as  a  foreigner  and  an  upstart ;  he 
fell  into  disgrace,  and  was  arrested,  May  25, 
1T27,  and  incarcerated  in  the  fortress  of  Sego- 
^a.  In  a  few  months  he  escaped  and  took 
refiige  in  England,  and  in  1781  returned  to  the 
Netherlands;  but  he  soon  went  to  Morocco, 
was  welcomed  by  Muley  Abdallah,  embraced 
the  Mohammedan  religion,  assuming  the  name 
of  Othman  Pasha,  and  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  army.  In  1784  he  marched  against  the 
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Spanish  troops  that  had  invaded  the  empire, 
met  them  near  Ceuta,  and  was  defeated.  He 
passed  his  latter  years  obscurely  at  Tetuan. 
^An  anonymous  account  of  his  eventful  career, 
^  La  ^ie  du  due  de  Ripperda^  was  published  in 
rench  at  Amsterdam  (8vo.,  1789),  and  trans- 
ted  and  printed  in  London  as  *^  Memoirs  of 
uie  Basha  Duke  of  Ripperda.^^ 
.^  BIQUET.  SeeCHiMAY. 
,  BISTOBI,  Adelaide,  an  Italian  actress,  bom 
.  in  Cividale,  Friuli,  in  1821.  Her  parents  were 
provincial  actors,  and  she  is  said  to  have  ap- 
peared on  the  stage  when  only  2  months  old. 
At  4  years  of  age  she  played  children's  parts, 
at  12  those  of  soubrettes  and  sentimental  he- 
roines; and  in  1841  she  took  the  chief  parts 
in  the  comedies  of  Goldoni  and  other  standard 
plays.  She  next  essayed  tragedy,  but  her  pre- 
dilection was  for  comedy,  and  in  comedy  her 
earliest  triumphs  were  achieved.  In  1847  she 
was  married  to  the  marcjuis  Capranica  del 
Grille,  and  retired  for  a  period  from  the  stage ; 
but  having  reappeared  on  one  occasion  for  the 
benefit  of  a  manager  who  had  been  unfortunate, 
her  fondness  for  her  former  profession  returned 
with  a  force  which  no  considerations  of  rank 
or  family  could  dispel,  and  thenceforth  she  has 
steadily  adhered  to  the  stage.  She  again  stud- 
ied tragedy,  and  in  1849  made  her  debut  in 
Bome  in  Alfieri's  Myrrha,  The  siege  of  the 
city  by  the  French  interrupting  her  perform- 
ances, she  assumed  the  part  of  a  sister  of  chari- 
ty, and  ministered  to  the  wants  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  at  the  hospitals.  In  1850  she  reap- 
peared in  Myrrha^  and  subsequently  performed 
with  great  success  in  Bosamunda^  Ottavia^  Anti- 
gone, Maria  Stuarda^  and  other  dramas  by  Al- 
fieri,  as  also  in  Francesco  da  Rimini  and  Pia  dei 
Tolomei,  In  1855  she  was  received  with  great 
enthusiasm  in  Paris,  and  was  soon  pronounced 
the  equal  of  Bachel.  Lamartine  addressed  her 
in  verse,  and  tempting  offers  were  made  by  the 
government  to  induce  her  to  accept  an  engage- 
ment at  the  thMtre  Fran^aii^  which  she  de- 
clined. Since  then  she  has  every  season  per- 
formed at  the  ihedtre  Italien  in  Paris,  ana  in 
1858  attempted  in  an  Italian  version  the  part 
of  Phddre,  in  which  Bachel  had  achieved  her 
greatest  triumphs.  In  the  spring  of  1861  she 
also  performed  in  Paris  in  French.  She  has 
appeared  with  signal  success  in  Spain,  England, 
and  other  countries,  and  may  be  said  to  occupy 
without  a  rival  the  place  so  long  claimed  for 
Bachel.  Her  chief  quality  is  her  action,  and 
she  is  distinguished  by  a  sympathetic  sensi- 
bility, called  by  the  Italians  affetto.  Her  comic 
acting  is  also  remarkable. 

BITCIIIE,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Va.,  intersected  by 
Hughes  river,  a  branch  of  the  Little  Kanawha; 
area,  about  450  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  6,847; 
there  were  no  slaves.  It  has  a  hilly  surfacOi 
covered  with  forests,  and  the  soil  is  fertile  near 
the  streams.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
101,884  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  24,836  of  oats, 
5,989  of  wheat,  2,508  tons  of  hay,  15,207  lbs. 
of  wool,  4,295  of  tobacco,  and  41,978  of  butter. 
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There  were  2  saw  mills,  6  churohes,  and  876 
pupils  attendlQg  public  schools.  Value  of  real 
estate  in  1856,  $1,644,276,  showing  an  increase 
of  52  per  cent,  since  1850.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  north-western  Virginia  railroad.  Capital, 
Harrisville. 
RITCHIE,  Anna  Ooea  Mowatt.    See  Mow- 

ATT. 

RITCHIE,  Leftoh,  a  British  author  and  jour- 
nalist, born  in  Greenock  about  1800.  He  was 
for  some  time  in  a  banking  house  in  his  native 
town,  but  while  yet  a  youth  went  to  London, 
where  he  became  an  author  by  profession,  writ- 
ing for  various  periodicals,  and  at  length  publish- 
ing volumes  of  tales  entitled  "  Head  Pieces  and 
Tail  Pieces,"  "  Tales  and  Confessions,"  a  novel 
called  "  The  Game  of  Life,"  and  finally  the 
"  Romance  of  French  History,"  which  gave  him 
considerable  reputation.  In  conjunction  with 
William  Kennedy,  he  commenced  and  continued 
for  some  time  the  publication  of  *^  The  English- 
man's Magazine."  Charles  Heath,  the  engraver 
and  publisher,  next  engaged  him  to  write  the 
letterpress  for  "Turner's  Annual  Tour"  and 
"  Heath's  Picturesque  Annual,"  to  collect  ma- 
terials for  which  he  made  annual  journeys  over 
the  continent  of  Europe.  He  edited  12  volumes 
of  these  works,  and  published  in  the  mean  time 
novels  entitled  "  The  Magician"  and  "  Schinder- 
hannes,  the  Robber  of  me  Rhine,"  and  edited 
the  "  Library  of  Romance."  Subsequently  he 
became  editor  of  "  The  Era,"  a  London  weekly 
newspaper,  and  afterward  of  the  "Indian  Ifews." 
He  sold  the  latter  journal  and  removed  from 
London  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  edited  "  Cham- 
bers's Journal"  till  1858,  when  he  returned  to 
London.  His  latest  publications  are  a  no  vel  en- 
titled "  Wearyfoot  Common"  (1857),  and  "Win- 
ter Evening  Sketches  and  Essays"  (1858). 

RITCHIE,  Thomas,  an  American  journalist, 
born  in  Tappahannock,  Va.,  Nov.  5,  1778,  died 
in  Richmond,  July  12,  1854.  His  father,  a  na- 
tive of  Scotland  and  a  merchant,  died  when 
the  son  was  6  years  old,  and  the  latter  on  reach- 
ing the  age  of  manhood  supported  himself  by 
teaching  a  school  at  Fredericsburg.  In  1803 
he  removed  to  Richmond,  and  in  the  following 
year  became  editor  of  a  democratic  journcd 
previously  known  as  the  Richmond  "Exam- 
iner," whose  name  he  changed  to  "Enquirer." 
He  continued  its  editor  and  proprietor  for  40 
years,  during  which  period  he  wielded  an  in- 
fluence upon  the  politics  of  Virginia  and  the 
Union  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  other  journal- 
ist. In  1845  he  relinquished  the  "Enquirer" 
to  his  sons,  and  at  the  request  of  President 
Polk  removed  to  Washington  and  took  charge 
of  the  "  Union,"  a  journal  established  as  the 
organ  of  the  administration.  He  continued  at 
this  post  for  4  years,  when  he  returned  to  Rich- 
mond, and  spent  his  latter  years  in  retirement. 

RITSON,  Joseph,  an  English  critic  and  anti- 
quary, born  in  Stockton-upon-Tees,  Oct.  2, 
1762,  died  Sept.  23,  1808.  He  was  a  lawyer 
and  conveyancer,  but  devoted  himself  chiefly 
to  literary  pursuits.    When  about  19  years  of 


age  he  began  the  practice  of  confining  himself 
to  a  milk  and  vegetable  diet,  from  "  a  most  re- 
fin^  sense  of  humanity,"  says  his  biographer, 
Sir  Harris  Nicolas.  He  published  several  works 
of  no  great  importance,  except  as  disclosing 
Jacobite  and  sceptical  opinions,  until  in  1782 
he  brought  himself  into  notice  by  his  "  Obser- 
vations on  the  three  first  Volumes  of  the  His- 
tory of  English  Poetry,"  in  a  letter  to  Warton, 
pointing  out  many  inaccuracies.  The  "Obser- 
vations" were  answered  by  Warton's  friends, 
and  a  literary  war  raged  for  some  time,  espe- 
cially in  the  pages  of  the  "  Crentleman^s  Maga- 
zine." In  1788  Ritson  published  a  volume  of 
"  Remarks,  Critical  and  Illustrative,  on  the  Text 
of  the  last  Edition  of  Shakespeare,"  in  which 
he  attacked  Johnson  and  Steevens;  and  the 
same  year  he  edited  "  Gammer  Gurton's  Gar- 
land, or  the  Nursery  Parnassus,"  and  also  pub- 
lished "  A  Select  Collection  of  English  Songs, 
with  an  Historical  Essay  on  the  Origin  and 
Progress  of  National  Song"  (8  vols.).  After  this 
several  minor  works  appeared,  and  in  1790  his 
"  Ancient  Songs,  from  the  Time  of  King  Henry 
III.  to  the  Revolution."  This  was  followed 
by  "  Pieces  of  Ancient  Popular  Poetry"  (1791) ; 
"The  English  Anthology"  (8  vols.,  1793);  a 
"  Collection  of  Scottish  Songs"  (1794) ;  "Poems 
of  Laurence  Minot,"  written  in  1352  by  a  for- 
gotten poet  (1795) ;  "  Collection  of  the  Robin 
Hood  Ballads"  (1796);  and  Bibliographia  Po- 
etica^  a  catalogue  of  English  poets  between  the 
12th  and  16th  centuries,  with  an  account  of 
their  writings  (1803).  He  also  made  a  "  Col- 
lection of  English  Metrical  Romances,"  and 
wrote  "  An  Essay  on  Abstinence  from  Animal 
Food  as  a  Moral  Duty."  In  1791  he  visited 
Paris,  and  there  came  near  becoming  a  Jacobin, 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  adopt  the  French 
calendar  in  dating  the  letters  addressed  to  hia 
"  citizen"  friends.— See  the  "Letters  of  Joseph 
Ritson,  Esq.,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author," 
by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  (2  vols.,  London,  1883). 
RITTENHOUSE,  David,  an  American  math- 
ematician and  astronomer,  bom  in  German- 
town,  Penn.  (where  his  great-grandfather,  a 
Hollander,  had  established  about  1690  the  first 
paper  mill  in  America),  April  8,  1732,  died  in 
Philadelphia,  June  26, 1796.  During  his  youth 
he  worked  on  his  father^s  farm  at  Norriton, 
but  even  then  exhibited  an  inclination  toward 
mathematical  studies  and  mechanical  art,  which 
was  strongly  stimulated  by  coming  into  posse- 
sion at  12  years  of  age  of  the  tools  and  math- 
ematical books  of  a  deceased  uncle,  especially 
an  English  translation  of  Newton^s  Prineip^^ 
which  he  thoroughly  mastered.  Before  the 
age  of  19  he  had  discovered  the  method  of  flax- 
ions,  and  for  some  time  regarded  it  as  original 
with  himself.  Without  any  instraction  he 
made  a  wooden  clock  before  he  was  17  years 
old,  and  soon  afterward  one  of  metal.  These 
tastes  and  acquirements  making  him  averse 
to  the  occupation  of  a  farmer,  his  father  waa 
induced  in  1751  to  furnish  him  with  the  tools 
of  a  clockmaker,  and  for  several  years  he  ap- 
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plied  Mmself  with  great  asBidmty  to  this  em- 
plojment,  rating  bis  clocks  bj  careful  astro- 
nomical observations,  and  continuing  his  math- 
emitical  studies  during  the  hours  commonly 
assigned  to  rest.  His  knowledge  and  abilities 
having  attracted  public  attention,  he  was  com- 
missioned by  the  proprietary  government  in 
1763  to  determine  the  initial  and  most  difficult 
portion  of  the  boundary  liue  since  known  as 
Mason  and  Dixon^s;  and  this  task  was  so  well 
performed,  although  his  instruments  were  all 
'  of  bis  own  construction,  that  the  official  sur- 
veyors on  their  arrival  made  no  change  in  the 
result.  Their  report,  however,  being  3ie  chief 
authority  upon  the  subject,  Rittenhouse^s  labors 
upon  this  line  are  little  known  and  seldom  re- 
ferred to.  He  was  subsequently  employed  in 
determining  the  boundaries  between  New  York, 
Kew  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  several 
other  states,  both  before  and  after  the  revolu- 
tion. In  1767  he  projected  a  large  orrery  on  a 
new  and  more  perfect  plan  than  had  ever  be- 
fore been  attempted;  it  was  completed  within 
2  or  8  years,  and  purchased  by  Princeton  col- 
lege, where  it  still  remains ;  and  a  second  from 
the  same  model  was  made  for  the  university 
of  Pennsylvania.  His  first  communication  to 
the  American  philosophical  society  at  Phila- 
delphia was  a  calculation  of  the  transit  of  Ve- 
nus, which  was  to  happen  June  8,  1769.  This 
phenomenon  had  occurred  but  once  before  dur- 
ing the  life  of  any  person  then  living,  and  would 
not  occur  again  till  1874.  It  was  a  subject  of 
conriderable  importance  philosophically,  and 
Rittenhooae  was  appointed  with  two  others 
to  observe  it  for  the  Philadelphia  society,  at  an 
observatory  fitted  up  by  himself  at  Norriton, 
but  furnished  with  instruments  by  the  proprie- 
tary. His  observation  was  completely  success- 
ful, though  at  the  moment  of  apparent  contact 
his  emotion  was  so  great  that  he  momentarily 
fainted.  In  1770  he  exchanged  his  country 
home  for  one  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  con- 
tinued his  employments,  and  where  his  clocks 
and  mathematical  instruments  acquired  a  high 
reputation.  In  1777  he  was  made  treasurer  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  held  that  office  until  1789. 
In  1791  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  Dr.  Franklin 
Si  president  of  the  American  philosophical  so- 
ciety, and  in  1792  was  made  director  of  the 
U.  8.  mint,  which  position  he  resigned  in  1795, 
sad  in  that  year  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
the  royal  society  of  London.  His  constitution 
hsd  been  gradually  wearing  away  with  con- 
tinued sedentary  occupation,  and  his  last  illness 
was  therefore  very  short,  though  painful.  His 
writings  consist  principally  of  a  great  number 
of  contributions  to  the  *' Transactions  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society."  His  life  has 
been  written  by  William  Barton  (6vo.,  Phila- 
delphia, 1813),  and  by  Prof  James  Renwick  in 
SparWs  **  American  Biography." 

RTTTER,  Oabl,  a  German  geographer,  bom 
in  Qnedlinburg,  Prussian  Saxony,*Aug.  7, 1779, 
died  in  Berlin,  Sept.  28,  1859.  At  5  years  of 
age,  his  mother  being  then  a  widow  in  destitute 


circumstances  with  a  family  of  small  children, 
he  was  received  by  Salzmann  as  a  free  pupil 
into  his  school,  where  he  passed  11  years.  In 
1796,  by  the  assistance  of  Mr.  HoUweg,  a  rich 
merchant  of  Frankfort,  he  was  enabled  to  pur- 
sue his  studies  in  the  university  of  Halle,  where 
he  remained  2  years,  entering  Hollweg^s  house 
at  the  end  of  that  period  as  the  instructor  of 
his  children.  For  many  years  he  remained  at 
Frankfort  in  this  capacity.  His  literary  career 
commenced  with  some  papers  contributed  be- 
tween 1803  and  1806  to  DerNeueKinderfreund. 
In  1806  he  published  his  6  charts  of  Europe, 
and  in  1811  his  '^Geography  of  Europe"  (2 
vols.).  At  Gdttingen,  whither  he  accompanied 
his  pupils  in  1814,  he  seriously  commenced  the 

5 reparation  of  his  Erdhunde  im  Verhdltniss  zur 
Tatur  und  tur  Qeschiehte  des  Menschen,  &c. 
("Geography  in  relation  to  the  Nature  and 
History  of  Man,  or  Universal  Comparative 
Geography  as  a  foundation  for  Study  and  In- 
struction in  the  Physical  and  Historical  Sci- 
ences"), of  which  the  1st  part,  containing  Africa 
and  a  part  of  Asia,  was  published  in  1817,  and 
the  2d  part,  in  which  Asia  was  completed,  in 
1 81 8.  in  181 9  he  became  professor  of  history  at 
Frankfort,  and  in  Sept.  1820,  accepted  a  call  as 
professor  extraordinary  of  history  in  the  milita- 
ry school  and  the  university  of  Berlin,  in  which 
city  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His 
activity  was  now  chiefly  directed  to  the  prep- 
aration of  a  2d  edition  of  his  Erdhunde^  of 
which  in  1822  he  published  the  volume  devoted 
to  Africa,  greatly  enlarged  and  in  every  respect 
more  complete  than  in  the  Ist  edition.  In 
1825  he  was  appointed  director  of  studies  to 
the  corps  of  cadets,  and  he  was  frequently 
called  upon  to  lecture  on  history  and  geography 
before  the  crown  prince  and  other  distinguish- 
ed persons.  He  also  wrote  reports  for  the 
academy  of  science,  and  brief  essays  commu- 
nicated to  the  geographical  society,  which  in 
1828  he  founded  in  connection  with  several 
friends,  and  of  which  he  was  the  chief  sup- 
porter. His  vacations  were  devoted  to  travel, 
until  there  was  finally  scarcely  any  portion  of 
western  Europe  which  he  had  not  traversed. 
In  1881  he  withdrew  from  all  occupations  un- 
connected with  his  geographical  studies,  and 
subsequent  to  1882- produced  in  quick  succes- 
sion that  series  of  volumes  on  Asia  (in  enlarge- 
ment of  the  volume  on  Asia  in  the  1st  edition 
of  his  Brdkunde),  of  which  the  19th  was 
concluded  but  a  few  weeks  before  his  death. 
These  comprise  **  The  Steppes  of  Central  Asia, 
Siberia,  China,  and  India"  (vols,  ii.-vi.),  "Tu- 
ran  and  Iran,  with  the  Country  of  the  Tigris 


(vols,  rviil  and  xix.),  the  whole  accompanied  by 
an  atlas  commenced  by  Bitter  in  conjunction 
with  General  von  Etzel,  and  continued  by 
Messrs.  Grimm,  Mahlmann,  and  Kieppert.  His 
works,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned, 
are  numerous  and  important 
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RITTER,  Heinbioh,  a  Gennan  author,  born 
"^in  Zerbst  in  1791.  He  studied  philosophy  at 
the  universities  of  Halle  and  Gdttingen,  served 
as  a  volunteer  in  the  German  army  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1818,  and  completed  his  education  at 
Berlin.  His  chief  work,  *^  General  History  of 
Philosophy"  (12  vols.,  Hamburg,  1829-'68), 
with  its  supplement,  ^^  Essay  on  Modern  €rer- 
man  Philosophy  since  Kant"  ^Brunswick,  1853), 
is  a  riaume  of  the  philosophical  studies  of  his 
whole  life.  His  minor  treatises  are  numerous. 
He  occupies  an  independent  position  in  the 
field  of  speculative  philosophy,  and  is  in  prin- 
ciple an  eclectic.  Several  of  his  works  have 
been  translated  into  French  and  other  Euro- 
pean languages.  An  English  translation  by 
Morrison  of  his  history  of  ancient  philosophy 
has  been  published  at  Oxford  in  4  vols.  8vo. 

RIYAROL,  AirroiNE,  count  de,  a  French 
author,  born  at  Bagnols,  Languedoo,  April  7, 
1758,  died  in  Berlin,  April  11,  1801.  A  man 
of  poor  but  noble  origin,  he  gained  admission 
to  the  highest  society  in  Paris,  where  his  wit 
amused  and  his  satire  was  dreaded.  His  literary 
performanoes  were  few  and  ephemeral,  includ- 
ing his  Diaeoun  tur  Vunwersaliti  de  la  hmgue 
FranfaUe^  which  won  a  prize  at  the  academy 
of  Berlin  in  1784 ;  a  free  translation  of  Dante^s 
Inferno;  and  his  Petit  cdmanach  de  nos  grands 
hammes  (16mo.,  1788),  a  satirical  biography  of 
men  who  then  aspii^  to  fame.  When  the 
revolution  broke  out,  he  bitterly  assailed  the 
democrats,  and  soon  took  refuge  in  England, 
and  then  in  Germany,  where  he  lived  mostly 
at  Hamburg  and  Berlin.  After  the  revolution 
of  the  18th  Brumaire,  he  solicited  permission  to 
return  to  France,  but  died  before  it  was  grant- 
ed. A  collection  of  his  works  was  published  (5 
vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1805),  and  his  select  works  un- 
der the  title  of  Esprit  de  Rivarol  (2  vols.  12mo., 
1802  and  1808).  He  wrote  an  introduction 
to  ADictiannaire  de  la  langue  Fran^aise^  which 
appeared  prefixed  to  another^s  work  in  1828. 

RIVAS,  Anoel  db  Saavsdba,  duke  of,  a 
Spanish  statesman  and  author,  born  in  Cordova, 
March  1,  1791.  In  1807  he  entered  the  royal 
body  guard,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war  of  independence  in  1808  attached  himself 
to  the  national  cause,  received  11  wounds  in 
the  battle  of  Ocafia,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at 
Malaga,  but  escaped.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
he  retired  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  In  1813 
he  published  a  volume  of  poems,  of  which  a 
new  edition  appeared  in  1820-'21,  with  addi- 
tions. At  the  revolution  of  1820,  he  declared 
himself  in  favor  of  the  constitution  of  1812, 
and  was  elected  the  next  year  a  member  of  the 
cortes  from  Cordova.  In  1823  the  counter-rev- 
olution compelled  him  to  escape  to  Seville,  and 
finally  to  fly  the  country.  He  first  sought  an 
a^lnm  in  England,  whore  he  occupied  himself 
with  literary  pursuits;  and  in  1825  he  em- 
barked with  his  family  for  Italy,  but  the  gov- 
ernments of  Rome  and  Tuscany  would  not 
allow  him  to  remain  on  their  territory.  At 
the  beginning  of  1830  Charles  X.  interdicted 


his  residenoe  in  Paris.  Reduced  to  poverty, 
he  maintained  himself  by  painting  and  gi\:ing 
lessons.  Some  of  his  large  pictures  are  now 
in  the  cathedral  at  Seville.  The  amnesty  of 
1834  enabled  him,  after  11  years^  exile,  to  re- 
turn to  Spain.  In  1835  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother  gave  him  the  estates  and  titles  of  hb 
family.  In  May,  1886,  he  received  the  port- 
folio of  the  interior  in  the  cabinet  of  Istariz. 
In  1887  he  was  again  in  exile,  and  remained 
abroad  during  the  administration  of  Espartero ; 
but  he  returned  to  Spain  in  1843  with  Queen 
Christina,  and  was  appointed  ambassador  to 
Naples,  which  office  he  retained  till  1848,  being 
recalled  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  a 
Neapolitan  princess  with  the  count  of  Monte- 
molm.  In  July,  1854,  he  was  one  of  the  *^  min- 
istry of  40  hours,"  which  overthrew  the  coali- 
tion of  O^Donnell  and  Espartero.  He  subse- 
quentJy  became  Spanish  minister  at  Paris.  His 
published  works  include  Flarenda^  an  epic 
poem  on  the  Moorish  conquest  (Madrid, 
1824-'5);  La^ViM,  a  tragedy  (1823);  Don  Al- 
vara,  a  tragedy  (1835) ;  several  comedies ;  Bo- 
mancee  hutoricaa  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1841) ;  HUUh 
ria  de  la  eublecaeion  de  Napolea  (2  vols., 
Madrid,  1848),  &c. 

RIVER  (Lat.  rivas^  a  stream),  a  large  cur- 
rent of  water  fiowing  through  the  land  and 
discharging  itself  either  into  &e  sea,  a  lake,  or 
another  river.  In  the  economy  of  nature  rivers 
are  the  channels  by  which  the  waters  that  fall 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  find  their  war 
back  to  the  sea,  whence  being  raised  by  evapora- 
tion they  are  again  distributed  in  rain  and  dew 
to  refresh  the  lands  and  promote  vegetation. 
Next  to  mountains  and  seas  rivers  are  the  most 
marked  topographical  features  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  In  the  elevated  lands  the  water 
courses  begin  in  rills  that  issue  from  the  slopes, 
or  are  formed  from  the  rains  that  fail  to  pene- 
trate the  ground,  and  one  joiaing  another  the 
rivulets  become  brooks,  and  enlarging  in  their 
progress  toward  the  sea  they  increase  to  rivers. 
Their  course  is  directed  by  the  geographical 
and  geological  features  of  the  country.  Tend- 
ing to  flow  down  the  lines  of  most  rapid  de- 
scent, the  currents  are  directed  by  local  elopes 
alone,  and  diverted  by  obstructions  whidh  they 
cannot  break  through.  The  intervention  of  a 
mountain  ridge  may  turn  them  along  its  line 
till  a  gap  presents  itself  by  which  the  river 
passes  to  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  ai^ 
thence  takes  its  more  direct  course  to  the  sea. 
Instances  of  this  feature  are  common  in  all  re- 
gions of  long  continuous  chains  and  ridges,  and 
among  the  most  remakable  are  two  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  Himalaya.  The  main  branch  of  the 
Brahmapootra,  called  the  Sanpoo,  is  shut  off 
from  a  straight  approach  to  the  sea  and  diverted 
for  700  nL  on  the  further  side  of  this  range  of 
mountains,  till  it  reaches  a  point  where  they  flat- 
ten away,  and  there  passing  through  the  range 
turns  on  itsS.  side  almost  in  an  opposite  course. 
The  Sinde  or  Indus,  rising  in  the  same  region 
with  the  Sanpoo,  flows  several  himdred  miles  in 
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tiie  oontarary  direction  along  the  same  nde  of 
the  great  barrier,  through  which  it  also  finds  a 
passage  at  last  on  its  way  to  the  Indian  ocean. 
In  Califomia  the  rivers  San  Joaquin  and  Sacra- 
mento are  in  like  manner  shut  off  from  the  sea 
by  a  range  of  mountains,  and  flow  several  hun- 
dred miles  in  the  parallel  valley  beyond  the 
range ;  but  in  this  instance  their  course  is  to- 
ward each  other  till  they  come  together  against 
the  opening  through  which  the  waters  find  a 
short  outlet  to  the  bay  of  San  Francisco.  The 
side  branches  which  feed  these  rivers  come 
chiefly  down  from  the  steep  slopes  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  in  deep  transverse  valleys,  which  they 
appear  to  have  themselves  excavated.  The  6. 
side  of  the  Fyr^n^efl^  out  into  bj.the  branches  of 
the  Ebro,  presents  similar  features,  and  the  ser- 
rated  outline  of  the  alternating  crests  and  depres- 
sions gives  to  these  mountains  also  the  name  of 
sierras.  The  region  of  the  Alleghanies  is  espe- 
cially remarkable  for  long  straight  valleys  in- 
cluded between  parallel  ridges,  each  valley  hav- 
ing its  own  river,  which  often  runs  for  many 
miles  without  finding  a  gap  for  its  passage  into 
the  next  valley.  The  smaller  streams  are  for  the 
most  part  thus  held  in  the  vaUejs  until  they 
join  one  of  the  larger  rivers,  as  the  Juniata, 
the  Potomac,  or  the  James  river,  the  general 
course  of  which  is  across  the  range  of  the 
mountains,  and  which  appears  to  have  been 
establi^ed  by  a  persistent  struggle,  the  river 
turning  here  around  the  point  of  one  mountain 
and  through  a  break  in  the  next,  then  quietly 
ranging  along  the  valley  in  search  of  another 
opening  throt^h  a  third  ridge,  and  thus  gradu- 
ally working  its  way  by  a  devious  route  down 
the  general  slope  to  the  ocean.  The  great  lines 
of  drainage  occupied  by  these  rivers  were  with- 
out doubt  all  marked  out  when  the  lands  emer- 
ged from  the  sea  in  which  the  piles  of  strata  that 
now  ibrm  its  hills  were  built  up.  The  flowing 
off  of  the  waters  opened  the  gaps  from  the  sum- 
mits down,  removed  the  materials  back  into  the 
sea,  and  impressed  those  singular  outlines  upon 
the  sur&ce  which  flowing  water  must  necessa* 
rily  leave  upon  piles  of  strata  of  variable  consis- 
tency,  like  the  hard  sandstones,  die  soft  lime- 
stones, and  loose  shales.  (See  Appalachian 
MoiTNTAii^s.)  So  marked  is  the  connection  be- 
tween the  geological  structure  of  portions  of 
this  region  and  the  rivers,  that  upon  a  good 
map  the  direction  of  the  dip  of  the  strata  may 
sometimes  be  detected  by  the  parallel  course 
of  a  number  of  branches  which  evidently  are 
flowing  down  iheir  slope.  Great  dislocations 
of  the  surface  also  sometimes  determine  the 
coarse  of  rivers.  Thus  the  Hudson  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  course  follows  that  which  is 
marked  by  the  great  trap  dike  known  as  the 
Palisades,  and  the  Zambesi,  as  described  by 
Dr.  Liringstone,  is  compressed  below  the 
Victoria  falls  into  a  deep  narrow  gorge  in  the 
basaltic  rocks  and  turned  in  a  new  direction. — 
The  supplies  of  water  furnished  to  a  river  vary 
with  the  season,  and  are  dependent  upon  the 
geographical  position  and  extent  of  its  basin. 


this  term  inclndhig  all  the  area  it  drains.  The 
Amazon  is  most  favorably  situated  for  receiv- 
ing vast  quantities  of  water,  its  basin  being 
along  the  equator  and  in  the  region  of  the 
tropical  rains.  The  Nile  near  its  sources  re* 
ceives  these  rains  during  the  summer  months, 
but  particularly  in  September,  and  to  them  are 
due  its  inundations,  which  occur  at  this  season 
and  subside  after  the  autumnal  equinox.  In 
temperate  latitudes,  the  rains  not  falling  peri- 
odically, the  fluctuations  of  the  rivers  are  more 
irregular ;  those,  however,  like  the  Mississippi, 
whose  sources  in  the  far  north  are  dependent 
upon  the  melting  snows  and  ice,  are  at  their 
height  after  the  spring  thaws,  and  low  during 
the  summer.  In  Siberia,  where  the  thaws  at 
the  sources  of  the  rivers  occur  when  the  lower 
portions  are  still  closed  by  ice,  the  descendinsr 
waters  often  sweep  over  the  frozen  surface  and. 
over  the  surroundmg  lands,  carrying  with  them 
forests  and  immense  quantities  of  earthy  mate- 
rials mixed  with  ice.  Thus  the  land  is  often 
desolated  and  new  channels  ore  made  for  the 
rivers.  In  North  America,  Mackenzie's  river 
is  situated  similarly  to  those  of  Siberia.  Rivers 
which  are  fed  from  larse  lakes  are  more  imi- 
form  in  their  flow,  and  of  these  the  St.  Law- 
rence ftirnishes  the  most  remarkable  instance. 
The  great  lakes  are  a  vast  reservoir  in  which 
the  excess  of  one  season  or  locality  is  balanced 
by  diminished  supplies  in  another,  and  the  fluc- 
tuations are  equalized  before  their  effects  can 
reach  the  distant  point  of  discharge.  The 
basins  of  all  rivers  perform  this  office  to  some 
extent,  the  pervious  soil  absorbing  the  waters 
which  beneath  the  surface  gather  in  innumer- 
able little  channels,  and  at  last  make  their  ap- 
pearance at  lower  levels  in  gushing  springs, 
many  of  which,  so  large  is  the  area  of  supply 
and  so  deep  the  collection  of  the  waters, 
scarcely  fluctuate  through  the  changes  of  the 
seasons.  These  are  apparently  so  insignificant, 
it  was  not  long  ago  believed  by  many  that  they 
were  altogether  inadequate  to  account  for  the 
enormous  quantities  of  water  poured  forth 
from  the  mouths  of  the  streams,  and  that  some 
other  means  than  evaporation  were  in  opera- 
tion by  which  through  subterranean  channels 
the  waters  of  the  sea  were  returned  fresh  to 
the  rivers.  But  the  competency  of  the  spriogs 
through  their  incalculable  numbers  to  produce 
the  effects  observed  is  no  longer  questioned. — 
The  great  rivers  of  the  earth  for  the  most 
part  have  their  source  upon  the  slopes  of 
mountainous  regions  remote  from  the  sea. 
Such  is  the  Amazon,  which  rises  on  the  east- 
ern slope  of  the  Andes  and  pursues  its  course 
across  the  continent  of  South  America.  The 
Missouri  likewise,  rising  on  the  same  slope  of 
this  range  extended  into  North  America,  pur- 
sues its  course  for  8,096  m.  to  the  Mississippi, 
and  thence  1,400  m.  further  to  its  outlet  in  the 
gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Hoang-ho  and  Yang-tse- 
kiang  of  China  and  the  Asiatic  Amoor  are  rivers 
of  similar  character,  following  like  the  others 
named  an  easterly  course.  Not  inferior  to  some 
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of  them  in  length  are  the  great  rivers  of  Sibe- 
ria, the  Lena,  lenlBsei,  and  Obi,  that  rise  in  the 
znoantains  of  central  Asia  and  reach  the  Arctic 
ocean  after  a  flow  of  from  2,400  to  2,800  m. 
toward  the  N.    Flowing  in  the  same  direction 


and  for  eqnal  length,  bnt  rising  in  the  eqiiatoml 
region  of  Africa,  is  the  Nile,  whose  outlet  is  in 
the  Mediterranean  sea.  The  principal  rirers 
of  the  world  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order 
in  the  following  table : 


Rir^n. 


Amazon 

Amoor 

Brahmapootra 

Columbia 

Congo  

Danube  

Dnieper 

Bnphntes 

Oan^BS 

Hoang-ho 

Indus  

Irrawaddy 

JazartoB  or  Slhon 

Jumna 

Lena 

Maekenaia 

Kaykuang 

Misslulppl 

Mtoaourl 

Murray  and  Darling... 

Niger 

Nlfe 

Obi 

Ohio 

Orange  or  Ghireep 

Orinoco 

Oxnaor  Jihoon 

Plata 

RedKlver 

fiio  Grande  del  Norte. 
St.  Lawrence 


Tolga 

Tang-tso-klang . 
TenhMel 


Coontry. 


Bntfll 

Mongolia 

Thibet 

North  America.. 

Africa 

Germany 

Russia 

Asiatio  Turkey.. 

liindoatan 

China 

Qindostan 

Burmah 

Foorkistan 

iltndoetan 

Siberia 

British  America. 

Burmah 

United  Btates.... 
[Jnited  States.... 

Australia 

Soodan 

Africa 

Siberia 

(Jnited  States.... 

South  Africa 

South  America. . 

Toorkistan. 

South  America . . 
United  SUtes..., 
North  America . . 

Canada 

Russia 

China 

Siberia 


Andes 

Khan  Ola  mountains 

Himalaya  mountains 

Rocky  mountains 

Lake  Aquilunda 

BlackForest 

Heights  of  Smolensk 

Mountains  of  Armenia . . . 

Himalaya  mountains 

Konlkoun 

Himalaya  mountains 

Mountains  E.  of  Assam... 

Kirghis  highlands 

Himalaya  mountains 

Hoishts  of  Irkootsk 

Rocky  mountaina 

Thibet 

Lakeltaska 

Rocky  mountains 

Australian  Alps 

BaseofMt  lioma 

Ethiopia. 

Altai  mountains 

Alleghany  mountains  .... 
Mts.N.W.  of  Port  Natal. 
Mountains  of  Spanish  Guiana 
Lake  Birikol  in  Khoondooz. . 

3.  W.  ofBrazU 

Texas 

Sierra  Yerde 

Great  LakesClnelusire) 

Lake  in  the  Yolhonskoifbcest 

Thibet 

Altai  chain 


DiichMf*. 


Atlantic 

Sea  of  Okhotsk... 
Bay  of  Bengal . . . , 

Pacific  ocean 

Atlantic  ocean.... 

Black  sea 

Black  sea 

Persian  gulf 

Bay  of  Bengal 

Yellow  sea 

Arabian  sea , 

Bay  of  Bengal..., 

Sea  of  Aral 

Ganges 

Arctic  ocean , 

Arctic  ocean 

Chinese  sea 

Gulf  of  Mexico..., 

Mississippi , 

Encounter  bay... 
Gulf  of  Guinea.... 
Mediterranean  sea 

Arctic  ocean 

Mississippi  river. 
Atlantic  ocean... 
Atlantic  ocean... 

Sea  of  Aral 

Atlantic  ocean . . . , 
Mississippi  river. 
Gulf  of  Mexico... 
Atlantic  ocenn... 

Caspian  sea 

Chinese  sea 

Arctic  ocean 


8,914 

xm 

1,400 
1^ 
1,400 
1,7T0 

yoo 

1,780 
1,500 
t,500 
M14 
1,060 
900 
8$0 
2,400 
2,500 
l,TOfl 
8,93€ 
8,096 
8.000 
8,500 
8,750 
8,800 
950 
1,050 
1»0 
tlOO 
8,500 
1,800 

\m 

1,960 
1,900 
2,700 
8.500 


The  areas  of  drainage  of  most  of  these  riYers 
are  given  in  this  work  in  the  articles  which 
treat  of  tiiem  individually,  to  which  the  reader 
is  referred.  The  greatest  is  that  of  the  Ama- 
zon, estimated  to  include  over  2,000,000  sq.  m. 
Next  to  this  come  the  Mississippi,  Ohi,  &c. — 
The  rate  at  which  a  river  descends  depends 
upon  other  circumstances  beside  the  mere  de- 
clivity of  its  bed.  A  shallow  stream  may  slowly 
make  its  way  down  a  channel  through  which 
deep  waters  rush  with  impetuous  velocity.  In 
the  one  case  the  obstacles  which  impede  the 
current  act  upon  a  larger  proportion  of  the  wa- 
ter, and  in  the  other  the  main  body  is  carried 
down  upon  the  slightly  resisting  portions  of  the 
current  that  move  more  slowly  along  the  bot- 
tom and  against  the  sides.  The  swiftest  por- 
tion of  a  river  is  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and 
a  little  below  the  surface.  Along  the  margins, 
and  especially  round  the  curves,  a  back  current 
called  an  eddy  is  frequently  found,  caused  by 
the  waters  that  rushed  down  the  middle  of  the 
stream  being  in  part  turned  back  to  fill  the  de- 
pression at  the  side.  Boats  ascending  rivers 
take  advantage  of  this  feature  by  keeping  near 
the  shore,  while  those  going  down  follow  the 
middle  of  the  current.  The  magnitude  of  rivers 
is  subject  to  great  fluctuations,  caused  by  the 
varying  dimensions  and  slopes  of  their  beds 
rather  than  by  the  varying  quantity  of  water 
carried  forward.  This  is  seen  in  a  remarkable 
degree  in  the  current  of  the  Niagara  compress- 
ed in  the  narrow  channel  below  the  falls, 
where  great  depth  and  swiftness  of  current 


compensate  for  diminished  width.  The  Zam- 
besi, before  referred  to,  is  a  still  more  remiffk- 
able  instance,  its  current  above  the  falls  being 
8,000  feet  wide,  and  below  being  compressed 
into  a  deep  gorge  about  60  feet  wide.  Tho 
breadth,  depth,  and  velocity  of  rivers  are  thus 
to  some  extent  convertible  features,  and  it  is 
perceived  how  the  accession  of  another  cur- 
rent may  fail,  as  often  occurs,  to  produce  a 
proportional  increase  of  width.  It  is  more 
commonly  tho  case  that  the  bed  is  deepened 
and  the  flow  accelerated.  Thus  rivers  gain  in 
depth  rather  than  width  by  the  accession  of 
their  tributaries.  The  movement  of  the  watert 
is  greatly  affected  by  the  course  of  rivers, 
whether  nearly  uniform  or  frequently  chang- 
ing, and  also  by  the  nature  of  the  obstacles 
presented  on  the  bottom  and  at  the  sides. 
Streams  of  rapid  descent  tend  to  force  a  straight 
passage,  and  obstacles  are  swept  away  before 
them  which  upon  a  more  horizontal  sarface 
would  cause  them  to  deviate  from  their  course. 
Thus  it  is  that  over  the  great  plains,  through 
which  many  rivers  flow,  as  those  of  South 
America  particularly,  the  currents  have  been 
turned  in  one  and  another  direction,  causing 
great  bends,  around  which  the  voyager  after 
being  carried  many  miles  is  brought  back  within 
a  very  short  distance  of  the  point  before  passed 
In  inundations  the  bends  obstructing  tne  dis- 
charge cause  the  waters  to  overflow,  and  often 
open  new  and  more  direct  channels.  Instances 
are  described  in  the  article  Mississippi  Biver. 
upon  which  stream  they  are  known  as  *^  cut- 
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ofl&."  In  very  level  regions  different  river 
systems  are  sometimes  brought  in  these  oon- 
volations  near  to  each  other,  so  that  indeed  in 
a  few  instances  thej  have  been  known  to  unite 
together.  The  Orinoco  thus  at  some  distant 
period  reached  the  basin  of  the  Amazon,  and  has 
been  subsequently  connected  with  it  through 
what  is  now  an  important  branch,  the  Gassi- 
quiare,  which  after  a  course  of  120  m.  from 
the  main  river  discharges  itself  into  the  Rio 
Xegro,  a  branch  of  the  Amazon ;  and  as  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  Amazon  approach  with- 
in 3  m.  those  of  the  Paraguay,  there  is  witii 
only  this  interruption  a  continuous  communica- 
tion by  navigable  rivers  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco,  in  kt.  9^  N.,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Para- 
guay, in  lat  SS"*  S.  In  this  region  of  plains  the 
descent  of  the  Amazon  for  the  last  700  m.  of 
its  course  amounts  to  only  12  feet,  or  about  an 
inch  in  5  m.  Notwithstanding  this  almost  im- 
perceptible descent  and  the  great  capacity  of 
the  river,  which  more  than  2,000  m.  above  the 
month  is  from  1  to  2  m.  wide  and  over  200  feet 
deep,  its  current  flows  from  1  to  4  m.  an  hour, 
BO  immense  is  the  quantity  of  water  that  is 
pushed  forward  to  the  sea.  Rivers  in  general 
descend  most  rapidly  near  their  sources,  but  the 
slope,  dependent  on  the  geological  structure  of 
the  country  passed  over,  is  usually  variable  in 
different  parts  of  the  course  of  a  river.  Those 
rivers  of  this  country  which  flow  into  the  At- 
lantic through  the  middle  and  southern  states, 
in  passing  from  the  platform  of  ancient  crystal- 
line rocks  to  the  lower  and  more  recent  deposits 
of  the  secondary  and  tertiary  which  skirt  the 
ocean,  make  a  sudden  descent,  and  the  rapids 
or  falls  thus  formed  determine  the  head  of  nav- 
igation on  all  these  streams.  A  line  passing 
through  the  cities  situated  at  these  falls,  as 
Trenton  on  the  Delaware,  Philadelphia  on  the 
Schuylkill,  Havre  de  Grace  at  the  foot  of  the 
rapids  of  the  Susquehanna,  Georgetown  on  the 
Potomac,  Fredericsburg  on  the  Rappahannock, 
Richmond  on  the  James  river,  Augusta  on  the 
Savannah,  dec,  is  a  geological  line  marking  the 
lower  margin  of  the  azoic  rocks.  Over  these 
formations^  whidi  commonly  present  the  great- 
est irregnlarities  of  surface,  the  rivers  are  usu- 
ally most  obstructed  in  their  flow  by  rapids 
and  cataracts.  The  great  navigable  rivers  of 
the  globe  are  chiefly  in  regions  of  stratified 
rocks,  or  as  in  South  America  in  alluvial  plains. 
The  slope  of  their  bed  varies  from  nearly  a 
dead  level  to  several  inches  in  a  mile.  That 
of  the  Mississippi  for  the  lower  400  m.  is  about 
2  inches  to  the  mile,  and  the  velocity  of  the 
current  about  2  m.  an  hour.  The  lower  por- 
tion of  the  Ganges  is  said  to  fall  about  4  inches 
a  mile,  and  flow  from  8  to  5  m.  an  hour ;  the 
Nile,  between  Asswan  and  Cairo,  ^  inches  a 
mile ;  and  the  Thames,  from  Ohertsey  to  Ted- 
diogton  Lock,  174  inches. — ^^  important  oflSce 
performed  by  rivers  is  the  transportation  of 
earthy  matters  from  high  levels  and  their  dis- 
tribution over  the  low  places  of  the  earth, 
lands  are  enriched  by  the  fertilizing  sediments 


spread  over  them  in  the  periodical  overflows, 
and  about  the  mouths  of  the  larger  rivers, 
spreading  far  out  into  the  sea,  extensive  strata 
of  sands,  clays,  and  calcareous  matters  are 
slowly  accumulating,  of  similar  character  to 
those  which  constitute  a  large  portion  of  the 
surface  upon  which  we  live.  The  sediments  an- 
nually brought  down  the  Mississippi  have  been 
estunated  as  equal  to  a  deposit  of  a  foot  in 
thickness  over  12  sq.  m.  The  waters  of  the 
Ganges  and  Brahmapootra  come  more  highly 
charged  with  sediments  on  account  of  their 
more  rapid  descent  and  the  more  violent  rains 
that  fall  about  their  sources,  and  their  depos- 
its exceed  many  times  those  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  sediments  are  spread  out  to  a  distance  of 
100  m.  or  more  from  the  land,  the  waters  of  the 
bay  of  Bengal  being  evidently  discolored  by 
them  even  at  this  great  distance.  The  quantity 
annually  discharged  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  has  been  computed  equal  to  a  layer  one 
foot  thick  over  a  tract  of  15  m.  square,  or 
226  sq.  m.  Being  spread  by  the  currents  over 
vast  areas,  the  effect  of  such  deposits  in  shoal- 
ing the  waters  is  unnoticed  in  the  short  period 
of  observation  of  a  single  generation;  but  in 
the  long  past  periods  during  which  the  riv- 
ers have  flowed  the  results  are  stupendous. 
^^7P^  or  at  least  the  habitable  part  of  it,  was 
called  by  the  ancient  priests  of  that  countiy  the 
gift  of  tJie  Nile.  Not  merely  the  delta  at  its 
mouth,  but  the  alluvial  plains  above,  were  at 
some  period  produced  by  its  deposits,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  plains  as  well  as  of 
the  deltas  of  the  MLssissippi  and  the  Ganges. 
The  deltas  still  obviously  in  process  of  forma- 
tion and  extension  into  the  sea,  though  too  im- 
perceptibly for  their  progress  to  be  detected, 
are  striking  features  about  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers  named.  That  of  the  Ganges  is  shared 
by  the  Brahmapootra,  which  streams,  over  the 
vast  area  extending  more  than  200  m.  back 
from  the  sea  and  estimated  equal  to  the  whole 
principfdity  of  Wales,  form  a  network  of  riv- 
ers and  creeks,  increasing  in  numbers  as  they 
approach  the  bay.  There  are  recognized  as 
many  as  8  large  channels  of  discharge,  each  of 
which  appears  to  have  been  at  some  time  the 
principal  one.  When  the  rivers  are  high  this 
whole  district  is  submerged  beneath  the  fresh 
water ;  at  other  times  salt  water  flows  ui  from 
the  sea,  filling  all  but  the  main  channels  of  the 
rivers,  and  the  tide  is  then  felt  to  the  head  of 
the  delta.  The  lands  are  covered  with  dense 
jungles  occupied  by  tigers  and  crocodiles.  The 
Nile  and  the  Mississippi  also  separate  into  sev* 
eral  arms  in  passing  through  their  deltas.  But 
the  Amazon  enters  the  sea  by  one  large  chan- 
nel divided  only  by  an  island,  and  widens  out 
into  a  bay  of  180  m.  in  width.  This  no  doubt 
is  kept  open  by  the  impetuous  movements  of 
the  tides  alternately  contending  with  and  pushed 
down  by  the  immense  flood  of  waters,  in  which 
movements  the  fine  muddy  sediments  are  kept 
in  suspension  until  they  are  in  great  part  oar* 
ried  many  hundred  miles  out  to  sea. — Borne 
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rivers  flow  into  lakes  which  hare  no  outlet. 
Thus  the  Caspian  soa  receives  a  number  of 
rivers,  one  of  which,  the  Volga,  is  among  the 
great  rivers  of  the  earth.  Another  example  is 
the  Dead  sea  fed  by  the  river  Jordan.  The 
surface  of  both  of  these  lakes  is  lower  than 
that  of  the  Mediterranean,  so  that  there  can  be 
no  discharge  by  subterranean  channels.  This 
takes  place,  as  in  the  ocean  itself,  by  evapora- 
tion. A  river  sometimes  disappears  in  the 
earth  and  flows  many  miles  beneath  the  sur- 
face; it  however  usually  appears  again  at  a 
lower  level.  Such  instances  commonly  occur 
in  limestone  regions,  this  rock  being  rapidly 
worn  into  cavities  and  channels  by  the  soluble 
property  of  water. 

RIVER  HOG.    See  Wabt  Hoo. 

RIVERS,  William  J.,  an  American  educa- 
tionist, born  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1822.-  He 
was  graduated  at  the  South  Carolina  college  in 
1841,  of  which  in  1856  he  was  elected  profes- 
sor of  Greek  literature,  having  for  a  number 
of  years  previous  conducted  a  large  private 
school.  He  is  the  author  of  a  ^*  Sketch  of  the 
History  of  South  Carolina  to  the  close  of  the 
Proprietary  Government"  (1866),  and  of  a  num- 
ber of  contributions  to  the  periodical  press  of 
South  Carolina.  He  has  also  a  conmderable 
local  reputation  as  a  poet. 

RIVET,  a  metallic  pin  or  bolt  used  for  fast- 
ening pieces  of  metal  or  other  materials  firmly 
together.  Rivets  are  made  of  a  great  variety 
of  sizes  for  the  different  works  for  which  they 
are  intended.  The  jeweller  forms  them  by 
dipping  off  short  pieces  of  wire,  and  introdu- 
cing one  of  these  in  a  hole  drilled  through  the 
two  surfaces  he  designs  to  secure  together,  he 
spreads  and  flattens  the  ends  by  a  small  rivet- 
ing hammer,  so  that  neither  can  draw  back 
through  the  hole.  Leather  belts  for  machinery 
are  very  neatly  secured  together  by  rivets, 
which  are  largely  prepared  in  the  form  of  short 
copper  bolts  with  broad  heads,  and  are  sold 
with  the  little  copper  washers  which  are  in- 
tended to  serve  as  heads  for  the  small  ends. 
The  copper  being  soft  and  ductile  and  the 
washers  exactly  fitting,  a  single  blow  upon  the 
riveting  set  or  punch  is  sufficient  to  spread  the 
end  and  give  it  a  firm  hold  upon  the  washer. 
Rivets  of  this  kind,  and  multitudes  of  others  of 
copper,  brass,  and  iron,  are  manufactured  upon 
a  large  scale  by  a  number  of  machines  various- 
ly planned.  In  general  the  principles  of  their 
operation  resemble  those  of  the  pin-making 
machines  already  described.  (See  Pin.)  The 
wires  or  rods,  being  clipped  into  the  short 
lengths  called  blanks,  are  shaped  and  headed 
either  cold  or  hot  in  dies,  under  heavy  pressure, 
at  one  operation.  The  great  demand  for  them 
is  for  securing  together  the  sheets  of  plate  iron 
in  constructing  boilers  for  steam  engines  and 
other  apparatus  of  this  materiel,  as  iron  build- 
ings, gas  holders,  &o.  Large  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments in  different  cities  and  towns  in  the 
United  States  are  kept  in  operation  producing 
rivets  for  these  and  other  purposes.    The  daily 


capacity  of  the  Philadelphia  rivet  works  is  about 
5  tons  of  boiler  rivets,  and  8,000  lbs.  of  smaller 
sizes.  Every  first  class  locomotive  requires  for 
its  boilers  and  fire  boxes  about  2,000  rivets, 
weighing  600  lbs.,  and  the  tender  uses  about 
160  lbs.  of  smaller  sizes.  The  great  gas  holder 
in  Philadelphia  (see  Gas)  consumed  about 
1,000,000  rivets,  weighing  about 6  tons;  and u 
iron  lighthouse  in  Florida  was  also  supplied 
with  about  6  tons.  In  England  the  demand  Ib 
much  greater  than  in  the  United  States,  enor- 
mous quantities  being  required  for  iron  bridges, 
especially  for  the  Britannia  tubular  bridge,  and 
the  Victoria  bridge  over  the  St.  Lawrence  at 
Montreal,  and  also  for  the  great  number  of  iron 
ships,  the  consumption  of  them  by  the  Great 
Eastern  alone  being  immense.  The  roda  for 
boiler  rivets  are  carefully  tested  both  hot  and 
cold,  and  those  that  show  defects  that  would 
endanger  the  separation  of  the  shanks  from  the 
head  by  contracting  as  they  cool  after  being  eet, 
are  rejected.  The  best  sorts  of  iron  wire  aro 
selected  for  the  smaller  rivets,  and  after  these 
are  made  they  are  annealed,  so  that  they  can  bo 
headed  cold  with  the  same  facility  and  security 
as  if  they  were  of  copper.  Large  rivets  for 
boilers  are  headed  by  hand  with  hammers,  and 
the  work  is  also  done  by  powerful  machines, 
whidi  can  be  made  to  exert  a  sudden  procure 
of  80  tons  or  more  against  the  end  of  the  riret 
By  the  hand  method  a  man  in  the  inside  of  tbe 
boiler  introduces  a  red-hot  rivet  through  the 
hole  already  punched  in  the  overlapping  plates, 
and  holding  a  heavy  hammer  against  the  head, 
two  men  on  the  outside  by  alternate  blovrs  bat- 
ter down  and  head  the  projecting  end  in  a  coni- 
cal form.  The  machines  that  have  been  con- 
trived for  this  work  also  shear  the  plates  and 
punch  the  holes  through  them  for  receiving 
the  rivets.  Several  machines  of  French  and 
English  invention,  worked  by  steam  power, 
have  been  patented ;  and  with  that  of  Messrs. 
William  Fairbaim  and  co.  of  Manchester,  it  is 
stated  that  two  men  and  two  boys  attending 
to  the  plates  and  rivets  can  fix  in  the  firmest 
manner  8  rivets  of  }  inch  diameter  in  a  minate, 
while  by  the  common  process  x>f  hand  riveting 
8  men  and  a  boy  can  rivet  only  40  au  honr. 
The  rivets  are  placed  red-hot  in  the  holes,  the 
movement  of  the  machine  allowing  this  to  be 
done,  and  the  plates  are  brought  into  proper 
position  for  receiving  the  pressure  between 
each  stroke 

RIVINGTON",  James,  a  royalist  printer  of 
New  York  during  the  revolution,  bom  in  l^^- 
don  about  1724,  died  in  New  York  in  Jaly, 
1802.  Early  in  life  he  was  a  bookseller  in  Lon- 
don, and  at  that  business  acquired  considerable 
wealth,  which  however  he  lost  at  Newmarket. 
In  1760  he  came  to  America,  and  opened  a  shop 
in  Philadelphia,  but  in  1761  established  himself 
in  New  York,  and  on  April  22, 1778,  began  tho 
publication  of  a  newspaper  entitled  the  '*  New 
York  Gazetteer,  or  the  Connecticut,  New  Jer- 
sey, Hudson's  River,  and  Quebec  Weekly  Ad- 
vertiser."   "His  ever  open  and  oninflnenoed 
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press**  adrocated  the  cause  of  the  English  gov- 
enunent  with  great  zeal,  and  severely  attacked 
Che  pttriots»    In  1775  he  seems  to  have  been 

g laced  in  confinement  by  order  of  congress,  as 
e  addressed  to  that  body  at  that  time  a  re- 
monstrance, *^  humbly  presuming  that  the  very 
raspeetable  gentlemen  of  the  congress  now  sit- 
ting at  Philadelphia  will  permit  him  to  declare, 
and,  as  a  man  of  honor  and  veracity,  he  can: 
and  does  solemnly  declare,  that  however  wrong 
and  mistaken  he  may  have  been  in  liis  opinions, 
he  has  always  meant  honestly  and  openlv  to  do 
his  duty  as  a  servant  of  the  public.''  In  Nov. 
1775,  in  oonsec^nence  of  his  constant  assaults 
nponthe  repnbhcans,  and  especially  Oapt.  Sears, 
that  officer  came  from  Connecticut  with  a  com- 
pany of  75  horsemen  to  New  York,  proceeded 
to  Btvington's  printing  office,  destroyed  the 
press  and  other  apparatus,  and  putting  the  types 
mto  bags  carried  tnem  otP  and  converted  them 
into  ballets.  Rivington  then  went  to  England, 
and  being  appointed  king's  printer  in  New  York, 
retnmed  with  a  new  press  after  the  city  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  and  in  Oct. 
1777  resnmed  the  publication  of  his  paper  under 
the  old  title,  which  was  not  long  after  changed 
to  '^  Bnrington's  New  YorkLoyid  Gazette,"  and 
en  Dec.  13  to  the  "Boyal  Gazette."  About 
1781,  when  the  success  of  the  British  was  be- 
eoming  very  doubtful,  he  played  the  part  of  a 
spy,  famishing  Washington  with  important  in- 
formation. He  wrote  his  communications  on 
rerj  thin  paper,  which  were  bound  in  the  cov- 
ers of  books,  and  were  then  conveyed  to  the 
Ameriean  camp  by  agents  ignorant  of  the  ser- 
vice. When  therefore  New  York  was  evacuat- 
ed, Rivington  remained  in  the  city,  much  to  the 
general  snrprise.  He  took  down  the  royal  arms 
from  his  paper  and  changed  the  title  to  '^Biv- 
ingtoik^s  New  York  Gazette  and  Universal  Ad- 
vertiser.'^  His  business  however  rapidly  de- 
dined,  his  paper  was  soon  stopped  (1788),  and 
he  pased  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  compara- 
tive poverty.  There  is  a  complete  set  of  this 
journal  in  the  library  of  the  New  York  histor- 
ical  society. 

BIZOS  BANGABES,  or  Bmzos  Bn  akgaves, 
AiaxAiTDHos,  a  Greek  author,  orator,  and 
itstefwnan,  bom  about  1810.  He  is  the  son  of 
Jaooboa  Bizos  Bannibes,  who  translated  some 
French  plays  into  Romaic,  and  he  early  chose 
literature  for  his  own  profession.  He  published 
at  Athens  in  1837  a  volume  of  poems  entitled 
Auipooa  nouffutra  ("  Various  Poems''),  and  some 
tragedies  in  1840.  He  also  made  several  trans- 
ktioAs  from  ancient  into  modem  Greek,  one  of 
vhlch  was  the  first  book  of  the  Odyssey.  In 
prose  he  has  written  works  which  are  chiefly 
of  a  historical  or  antiquarian  character,  and  in 
1840  he  made  a  Greek  version  of  Goldsmith's 
^^  Higtoiy  of  Greece"  for  the  use  of  schools. 
In  1842  he  published  in  French  the  first  vol- 
ume of  a  work  entitled  AntiquiUa  BellSniques^ 
vhidi  contained  notices  of  the  inscriptions  and 
other  antiquities  which  have  been  aiscovered 
aince  the  liberation  of  Greece.    Subseqnentiy 


he  became  secretary  of  the  archaological  so- 
ciety at  Athens,  a  professor  in  the  univeruty 
founded  by  King  Otho,  and  in  1856  minister  of 
state  for  foreign  affairs,  which  position  he  held 
until  1859. 

BIZZIO,  or  Bioci,  David,  a  favorite  of  Mary 
Stuart,  queen  of  Scotland,  born  in  Piedmont  in 
the  early  part  of  the  16th  century,  assassinated 
in  Edinburgh,  March  9, 1566.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  poor  musician  of  Turin,  and,  having  learn- 
ed his  father's  art,  had  gone  to  the  court  of  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  and  went  to  Scotland  in  the 
suite  of  the  ambassador  from  that  country,  who 
had  selected  him  on  account  of  his  abilities  as 
a  linguist.  He  was  made  by  Mary  one  of  the 
pages  of  her  chamber,  and  after  the  removfd 
of  Baulet  he  became,  in  Dec.  1564,  her  secre- 
tary for  the  French  language.  All  her  foreign 
correspondence  passed  through  his  hands,  and 
upon  ner  marriage  with  Diuiiley  he  was  ap- 
pointed keeper  of  the  privy  purse  to  the  king 
and  queen.  In  this  station  his  low  birth,  his 
religion,  and  his  arrogance  aroused  the  suspi- 
cion and  indignation  of  the  nobles  and  the 
Protestant  clergy.  An  agreement  was  made 
between  Morton,  Buthven,  Lindsay,  and  Mait- 
land,  and  others  who  had  been  secretly  engaged 
in  the  late  conspiracy  against  the  throne ;  and 
the  king,  cordially  hating  Bizzio,  who  adhered 
to  the  side  of  his  mistress  in  every  domestic 
quarrel,  was  taken  into  their  counsels.  It  was 
suggested  to  the  weak  Damley  tiiat  the  queen 
had  transferred  her  affections  from  him  to  Biz- 
rio,  and  he  was  persuaded  to  take  measures  to 
have  him  put  to  death.  After  tiieir  arrange- 
ments had  been  completed,  Morton  took  pos- 
session of  the  gates  of  the  palace  with  a  band 
of  armed  men.  Darnley  entered  the  queen^s 
room,  sat  down  beside  her,  and  placed  his  arm 
around  her  waist,  while  the  other  conspirators 
followed.  Buthven  replied  to  Mary's  command 
to  leave  the  room,  that  his  errand  was  with 
David.  Bizzio  for  protection  sprang  behind 
his  sovereign,  exclamiing:  Jtutitia,  jusiitial 
Neither  her  prayers  nor  commands  availed  to 
save  the  unfortunate  secretary,  who  was  stabbed 
in  her  presence,  dragged  through  the  bedcham- 
ber into  the  adjoining  room,  and  there  despatch- 
ed with  56  wounds.  The  common  story  that 
Bizzio  was  one  of  the  queen's  musicians,  if  not 
entirely  false,  is  doubtful ;  and  though  popular 
tradition  assigns  to  him  the  improvement  of 
the  Scottish  stylo  of  music,  many  of  the  airs 
of  which  he  was  said  to  have  been  the  author 
belonged  to  periods  more  remote. 

BOACH,  a  fish  of  the  carp  family  (cyprinid<B\ 
and  genus  leueiseus  (Klein).  Tho  generic  char- 
acters have  been  given  under  Dacb.  The  com- 
mon roach  of  Europe  (Z.  rutilus^  Klein)  attains 
a  length  of  10  to  15  inches ;  the  upper  part 
of  the  head  and  back  is  dusky  green  with  blue 
reflections,  lighter  on  tiie  sides,  and  silvery 
white  below  and  on  tho  cheeks ;  tho  pectorals 
orange  red,  ventrals  and  anal  bright  red,  and 
the  dorsal  and  caudal  pale  brown  tinged  with 
red.    The  muzzle  is  rather  sharp,  and   the 
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month  small  with  soft  lips;  there  are  hooked 
teeth  in  the  pharynx,  and  the  ahdomen  hehind 
the  yentrals  is  somewhat  keeled;  there  is  a 
single  dorsal  in  the  middle  of  the  hack,  over 
the  ventrals,  which,  with  the  anal,  has  no  honj 
ray;  the  nape  and  hack  rise  suddenly;  the 
scales  are  large,  with  concentric  and  radiating 
lines,  43  on  the  lateral  line,  which  falls  hj  a 
curve  from  the  upper  part  of  the  gill  cover  be- 
low the  middle  of  the  body,  and  thence  is 
nearly  straight  to  the  tail.  It  is  foond  in 
large  shoals  in  the  still  rivers  and  lakes  of  tem- 
perate Europe,  and  feeds  on  worms  and  aquatic 
plants ;  it  is  caught  abundantly  in  the  Thames, 
going  high  up  the  river  in  Hay  or  June  to 
spawn,  but  is  best  for  food  and  finest  in  color 
in  Odx)ber ;  it  is  not  however  much  esteemed, 
and  the  proverb  "  as  sound  as  a  roach'^  is  de- 
rived from  roche^  the  old  French  name  of  this 
fish,  the  true  meaning  being  '*  as  sound  as  a 
rock.^'  The  beautiful  dace  of  New  England 
(Z.  UexieoMmus\  puUheUm^  Girard)  resembles 
the  European  fish,  and  hence  is  often  called 
roach ;  this  name  is  also  applied  to  the  bream 
(pomotis  euJgarii,  Ouv.) ;  it  is  frequently  also 
used  as  an  abbreviation  of  cockroach. 

ROAD,  a  pathway  through  the  country  pre- 
pared for  the  passage  of  men,  animals,  and  car- 
riages, or  the  transportation  of  commodities. 
In  aU  civilized  countries  roads  are  objects  of  the 
first  necessity.  The  earliest  settlers  i  n  their  ex- 
plorations determine  the  most  feasible  routes 
from  one  point  to  another,  marking  the  trees  / 
along  the  line  through  the  forests  as  guides  until 
the  path  becomes  worn.  This  they  may  gradu- 
ally improve  by  removing  obstructions,  filling  up 
depressed  places,  building  bridges,  and  cutting 
down  the  steep  acclivities,  till  the  path  becomes 
a  road  passable  for  carriages.  The  more  per- 
fectly it  is  made,  the  less  are  the  difficulties  of 
transportation,  the  more  cheaply  are  the  i)eople 
provided  with  supplies  from  abroad,  and  the 
greater  is  the  value  of  their  own  products  that 
are  to  find  a  distant  market.  As  the  popula- 
tion increases,  means  are  afforded  for  increasing, 
extending,  and  {Perfecting  the  roads ;  and  from 
the  attention  given  to  these  in  any  country,  one 
may  form  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of  the 
comparative  degree  of  civilization  and  enter- 
prise of  its  inhabitants.  In  ancient  times  the 
great  roads  were  laid  out  and  constructed  al- 
most exclusively  by  order  of  governments  of 
states,  and  very  generally  for  military  purposes. 
In  the  article  Pavement  an  account  is  given  of 
the  permanent  character  of  some  of  the  paved 
roads  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  also  of  some 
similar  works  accomplished  by  other  nations. 
The  Romans,  from  the  time  of  Julius  Gsesar, 
exhibited  a  wonderful  appreciation  of  the  im- 
portance of  roads  and. skill  in  their  construc- 
tion. They  opened  them  with  vast  expenditure 
of  labor  through  the  provinces  they  captured, 
and  maintained  lines  of  communication  of  this 
character  throughout  southern  and  western 
Europe,  extending  through  portions  of  Africa 
and  Asia.    The  islands  of  the  Mediterranean 


were  crossed  by  their  roads,  and  in  England  a 
main  line  was  built  through  the  country  N.  and 
8.,  and  another  from  £.  to  W.  No  pains  were 
spared  in  giving  to  these  works  a  permanent 
character,  and  the  thorough  manner  of  their 
construction,  not  surpassed  in  the  roadi  oi 
modem  times,  is  proof  of  their  extraordinary 
engmeering  skill  in  this  department.  The 
Britons  failed  to  keep  up  the  roads  made  ]>j 
the  Romans  or  to  construct  new  ones,  and  for 
centuries  they  continued  to  make  use  of  foot  or 
bridle  paths,  such  as  are  employed  only  in  the 
most  thinly  settled  portions  of  the  United 
States.  Even  as  late  as  the  latter  part  of  the 
17th  century  no  interest  had  been  tskea  by  the 
government  in  establbhing  good  roads,  and  the 
first  turnpike  act  was  in  the  16th  year  of 
Charles  if.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  next  cen- 
tury no  systematized  operations  were  perfected 
for  constructing  and  keeping  up  the  roads;  and 
in  Scotland  the  transportation  of  goods  was  ef- 
fected ohiefiy  by  pack  horses.  The  time  con- 
sumed in  the  regular  trips  of  the  carriers  seems 
now  hardly  possible,  when  a  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic  is  made  in  a  less  number  of  days  than 
they  ordinarily  occupied  in  a  trip  of  88  m.  and 
back,  as  between  Selkirk  and  Edinburgh.  In 
1768  only  one  stage  coach  ran  between  Edin- 
burgh and  London,  making  the  journey  from 
one  place  to  the  other  in  two  weeks.  In  1770 
the  journey  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  Mr.  Arthur  Yonng  in 
his  ^*  Tour,"  must  have  been  not  a  little  peril- 
ous. He  seriously  cautions  all  travellers  to 
avoid  it,  and  speaks  of  having  measured  ruts 
fioating  with  mud  4  feet  deep.  But  within  the 
next  60  years,  when  the  manufacturing  re- 
sources of  the  country,  through  the  develop- 
ments of  the  steam  engine  and  the  coal  mines 
of  England,  were  brought  into  action,  the 
progress  in  the  construction  of  roads  was  veiy 
remarkable,  and  Great  Britain  became  famous 
for  their  excellence  and  the  facilities  of  rapid 
communication  they  afforded.  In  the  United 
States,  the  importance  of  roads  for  military 
purposes,  leading  into  the  interior  territories 
and  to  the  frontier  at  various  points,  was  earlj 
appreciated,  and  some  important  routes  were 
opened  by  the  general  government,  as  the 
national  road  from  Baltimore  tiirough  Wheel- 
ing, Cincinnati,  ^.,  to  St.  Louis,  and  the  mili- 
tary road  from  Bangor  to  Houlton  in  Maine. 
The  opening  of  these  avenues  into  regions  dif- 
ficult of  access  proved  of  great  importance, 
not  merely  as  facilitating  the  transportation  of 
government  troops  and  stores,  but  still  more 
for  hastening  the  settlement  of  the  neighbor- 
ing lands  by  the  introduction  of  emigrants,  and 
thus  adding  largely  to  their  value.  These  re- 
sults have  given  no  little  encouragement  to 
the  prosecution  of  similar  enterprises  on  a 
more  moderate  scale  by  individual  land  owners 
and  companies. — ^In  laying  out  a  new  road,  the 
first  requisite  to  secure  the  most  favorable 
route  is  always  a  reconnoissance  ot  the  region 
between  the  two  termini ;  and  the  objects  to 
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be  kept  in  vieir  in  aeleoting  the  grotmd  are: 
1,  the  shortest  distance;    2,  the  most  level 
gTX>iind  ;  8,  that  best  adapted  for  a  hard  road 
bed  ;  and  4,  proximity  to  the  proper  materials 
for  constructing  this,  as  beds  of  gravel,  quarries 
of  suitable  atone,  &c.    In  every  selection  of  a 
route  these  points,  and  especially  the  first  two, 
have  to  be  carefully  considered,  and  compro- 
mises made  between  them,  according  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  engineer,  who  is  governed  dso  by 
the  prospective  importance  of  the  road  and  the 
amount  of  money  that  may  be  expended  upon 
it.     The  system  of  construction  resembles  ^at 
adopted  for  railroads,  requiring  cutting  through 
the  more  elevated  points  and  using  the  material 
to  fill  up  the  adjacent  depressions;  and  the 
most  important  roads  may  admit  these  of  great 
extent  for  the  sake  of  straightness  and  easy 
grades,  and  may  also  cross  diflicult  streams  and 
niiu-sfaes  by  costly  bridges,  when  roads  of  in- 
ferior importance  would  pursue  a  more  devious 
route,  vertically  and  horizontally,  for  the  sake 
of  the  smaller  outlay  involved.    An  undulating 
road,  -with  slopes  so  gentle  that  the  load  may 
aot  press  upon  the  horse  or  the  brake  in  de- 
icen^ng,  as  from  40  to  70  feet  to  the  mile,  is 
decidedly  preferable  to  a  dead  level  on  account 
of  its  better  drainage ;  and  this  degree  of  slojpe 
Tsries  with  the  quality  of  the  road  from  1  in 
80  or  less  on  inferior  roads  to  1  in  40.    If 
power  has  to  be  applied  to  keep  the  load  from 
descending,  the  advantage  gained  by  gravity  is 
nolMed  to  this  extent,  and  cannot  be  reckoned 
as  compensating  for  the  increased  labor  in  the 
ascent,  as  might  be  the  case  if  the  slope  were 
wiUiin  what  is  termed  the  "  angle  of  repose." 
In  deciding  upon  the  maximum  slopes  that 
shall  be  a]£>wed,  and  the  deviations  or  zigzags 
to  be  adopted  in  order  to  avoid  them,  consid- 
eration should  be  given  to  the  direction  of  the 
principal  transportation  and  the  loads  that  are 
to  be  drawn  up.    It  is  found  in  round  numbers 
that  upon  a  slope  of  1  in  44,  or  120  feet  to  the 
mUe,  a  horse  can  draw  only  f  as  much  as  he 
can  upon  a  level ;   on  a  slope  of  1  in  24,  or 
220  feet  to  the  mile,  only  ^  as  much ;  and  on  a 
dope  of  1  in  10,  or  628  feet  to  the  mile,  only 
i  as  much.    These  proportions  of  course  vaiy 
with  the  conditions  of  the  road ;  the  smoother 
and  harder  it  is  the  less  is  the  frictional  resist- 
ance, and  the  greater  is  the  proportional  share 
of  gravity  in  &e  total  resistance  to  be  over- 
come.   In  general  the  following  rule  is  estab- 
Hahed :  that  the  longitudinal  slopes  of  a  road 
sheold  be  kept  as  far  as  possible  between  1  in 
80  and  1  in  125,  never  steeper  than  the  former 
aoT  nearer  to  a  level  than  the  latter.  Roads  over 
steep  acclivities  may  hence  be  advantageously 
elongated  to  secure  gentle  slopes,  and  it  is  for 
the  engineer  to  determine  to  what  eictent  this 
ehaUbe,  in  order  that  the  greatest  load  may  be 
transported   in  the    shortest   time.     In  the 
United  States  important  roads  have  been  laid 
ont  with  maximum  slopes  as  steep  as  1  in  11, 
and  this  has  been  allowed  to  several  chartered 
turnpike  companies  in  the  state  of  New  York. 


Upon  the  great  Holyhead  road  through  the 
mountainous  district  of  N.  Wales  the  maximum 
slope  is  1  in  80,  except  at  two  points,  where 
it  is  respectively  1  in  22,  and  for  a  very  short 
distance  1  in  17,  and  in  these  the  surface  is 
made  particularly  hard  and  smootli.  By  thia 
precaution  the  same  load  which  is  adapted  to 
the  other  portions  of  the  road  may  be  taken 
up  these  ascents  without  very  much  greater 
exertion  of  the  horses.  On  the  famous  road 
by  the  Simplon  pass  over  the  Alps,  the  slopes 
on  the  Italian  side  average  1  in  22,  and  on  the 
Swiss  side  1  in  17 ;  in  only  one  spot  is  it  so 
steep  as  1  in  18.  The  width  of  roads  is  very 
variable.  The  minimum  was  that  of  the  old 
Roman  roads,  12  feet  when  straight,  and  16 
when  crooked;  and  the  maximum  is  rarely 
more  than  100  feet,  which  is  occasionally 
given  to  very  important  highways,  and  of 
which  nearly  half  is  then  devoted  to  a  wide 
footpath  on  each  side.  A  wider  space  is  usual- 
ly cleared  in  opening  a  new  road  than  is  used 
for  the  road  itself.  This  is  essential  in  a  wood- 
ed country  in  order  to  let  in  the  son  and  air 
for  assisting  to  keep  the  surface  dry,  and  also 
to  lessen  the  liability  of  the  way  being  obstruct- 
ed by  fallen  trees.  The  United  States  national 
road  was  opened  80  feet  wide,  but  only  30  feet 
was  finished  for  travelling  on.     Three  rods 

g9(  feet)  is  a  common  width  in  the  state  of 
ew  York.  In  ikigland  turnpike  roads  ap- 
proaching populous  towns  are  required  to  be 
60  feet  wide ;  but  common  carriage  roads  are 
often  only  20  feet.  Two  rods  (88  feet)  is  really 
wide  enough  for  convenience  of  travel  on  com- 
mon country  roads,  allowing  a  foot  path  on  one 
or  both  sides ;  and  a  road  of  this  width  is  much 
more  easily  kept  in  repair  than  one  spread  out 
over  a  broader  surface.  It  is  often  the  case  that, 
however  wide  a  road  is  originally  made,  only 
a  limited  belt  along  the  middle  portion  is  kept 
in  a  finished  state. — Several  sorts  of  roads  are 
recognized,  distinguished  by  the  manner  of 
their  construction.  In  uncultivated  regions, 
the  natural  surf&ce  is  often  used  with  no  other 
preparation  than  rendering  it  merely  passable 
to  wheeled  carriages.  When  the  surface  is 
prepared  by  levelling  the  earth,  the  road  is 
commonly  known  as  a  dug  road  or  earth  road ; 
covered  with  gravel,  it  is  sometimes  known  aa 
a  gravel  road,  and  with  broken  stone  as  a 
macadamized  road.  The  preparation  of  earth 
roads  consists  chiefly  in  breaking  up  the  sur- 
face with  ploughs,  throwing  out  all  coarse  ma- 
terials, as  large  stones,  roots,  &c.,  and  with 
scrapers  drawn  by  cattle  raising  the  surface  in 
the  middle,  so  as  to  present  a  slope  on  each 
side  to  the  ditch  excavated  along  the  line.  Out- 
side the  ditch  is  the  foot  path,  when  one  is  pre- 
pared at  all.  Upon  gravelly  soils  tolerably 
good  roads  are  thus  easily  made ;  if  the  soil  is 
sandy,  an  addition  of  clay  is  beneficial ;  and  if 
clayey,  of  sand.  In  limestone  districts  earth 
roads  are  good  (saving  the  dust)  in  dry  weath- 
er; but  in  wet  weather,  and  especially  in 
the  spring  thaws,  they  are  excessively  mud- 
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dj.  This  is  also  the  oase  with  all  soils  abound* 
ing  in  vegetable  matter.  Earth  roads  are 
benefited  by  the  use  of  broad-tired  wheels, 
which  aot  as  rollers  to  consolidate  the  surface. 
Upon  the  tampikes  of  New  York  carriages 
with  6-lnoh  tires  are  allowed  to  pass  at  half 
the  ordinary  toll;  those  with  9-inch  wheels 
pay  only  one  fourth ;  and  those  with  12-inch 
tires  go  free.  The  best  gravel  roads  are  mado 
with  a  natural  mixture  of  pebbles  and  earth 
sifted,  rejecting  all  that  will  not  go  through 
holes  of  li  or  2  inches,  and  all  that  does 
go  through  |-inch  holes.  A  covering  of  the 
selected  portions  should  be  spread  over  the 
earth  road  to  the  depth  of  4  inches,  and  after 
it  has  been  well  rolled  or  travelled  upon  for 
some  time  while  the  ruts  have  been  continually 
filled  as  they  appeared,  another  coating  of  8  or 
4  inches  is  added  and  treated  like  the  first,  and 
finally  a  third.  The  object  aimed  at  in  this 
and  all  other  roads  is  to  obtain  the  smoothest 
and  hardest  surface.  The  importance  of  this  is 
shown  by  the  following  results  of  experiments 
made  to  determine  the  force  of  traction  exerted 
upon  different  roads  to  move  forward  the  same 
wagon  and  load,  altogether  weighing  21  cwt., . 
given  by  Parnell  in  his  "  Treatise  on  Roads" 
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— ^The  broken  stone  roads  are  made  either  up« 
on  prepared  earth  road  surfjEice,  which  is  first 
thoroughly  drained,  or  upon  a  paved  founda- 
tion. The  former  is  the  plan  of  Macadam,  who 
was  the  first  in  England  to  make  roads  of  an- 
gular fra;^ments  of  stone,  and  the  latter,  is  liie 
plan  of  Mr.  Telford,  who  constructed  the  great 
road  already  referred  to  between  Holyhead 
and  Shrewsbury.  Each  system  has  had  strong 
advocates,  and  the  best  roads  in  use  are  formed 
after  one  or  the  other  plan.  The  stones  em- 
ployed by  Macadam  are  nard  and  tough  varie- 
ties, such  as  are  not  readily  pulverized  by  the 
wear  of  wheels.  Basalt  and  other  rocks  con- 
taining hornblende  furnish  the  best  sorts. 
Hard-burned  bricks  or  balls  of  clay,  specially 
prepared,  answer  a  good  purpose,  and  also  the 
cinders  of  iron  furnaces.  The  rough  materials 
are  brought  to  the  line  of  the  road  and  depos- 
ited along  the  side,  where  they  are  broken  by 
hand  hammers,  the  workmen  sitting  down  and 
placing  each  large  fragment  upon  a  block  be- 
fore them  to  receive  the  blow  of  the  hammer. 
It  is  recommended  to  furnish  each  laborer  with 
a  gauge,  made  of  an  iron  ring  2^  inches  in  di- 
ameter inserted  in  a  handle,  and  to  require  that 
each  frap^mont  should  pass  through  it.  The 
largest  of  these  should  weigh  about  6  oz.,  and 
in  some  instances  this  weight  has  been  made 
the  test.  Some  authorities  recommend  2  inches 
and  others  1^  as  preferable  to  larger  sizes. 


The  smaller  the  fragments  the  quicker  the  road 
becomes  hard  in  use ;  but  to  produce  a  perfectp 
ly  consolidated  bed,  the  average  pieces  most 
not  be  much  below  the  sizes  named.  Vftpn/^f»n 
r^'ected  all  the  splinters  and  finer  fragments, 
but  the  French  engineers  prefer  to  have  these 
intermixed.  The  road  sooner  becomes  settled 
with  them ;  but  it  is  objected  that  they  absorb 
and  retain  water  in  the  lower  portions  of  tbo 
covering,  and  this  freezing  and  thawing  breaks 
up  the  crust,  while  without  the  fine  materials 
these  portions  find  a  firm  bearing  among  themt 
selves.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  fine 
dust  made  by  the  surface  wear  must  find  its 
way  into  the  interstices  below,  and  that  this 
is  necessary  to  produce  the  water-tight  flooring 
which  is  one  of  the  prime  objects  of  the  broken 
stone  covering.  The  application  of  the  stones 
upon  the  well  drained  bed  is  first  made  in  a 
layer  8  inches  deep  of  clean  fragments^  spread 
in  dry  weather,  and  left  to  become  nearly  con- 
solidated  by  travel,  attention  in  the  mean  time 
being  directed  to  fiUing  the  ruts  as  they  are 

E reduced.  When  worn  nearly  smooth,  another 
lyer  of  the  same  thickness  is  to  be  added,  and 
this  should  be  done  in  wet  weather  or  with  the 
application  at  the  same  time  of  water,  as  the 
two  beds  will  then  better  unite.  When  this  is 
properly  worn,  a  third  coat  should  be  added; 
and  for  roads  of  heavy  travel  a  fourth  may  be 
required.  By  this  method  a  solid  crust  is  ob- 
tained in  the  shortest  time  and  with  the  least 
wearing  down  of  the  material;  while  if  the 
whole  thickness  of  9  or  12  inches  were  put 
on  at  once,  the  stones  by  their  movement 
among  themselves  would  be  worn  into  spheri- 
cal shapes,  and  be  gradually  reduced  to  powder 
without  binding  together  to  form  a  sohd  bed. 
Very  heavy  rollers  may  be  advantsfleonsly 
used  to  hasten  the  consolidation,  and  clean 
gravel  to  a  limited  extent  may  be  added  to 
the  sur&ce  of  the  broken  stone  covering  and 
rolled  in.  This  should  be  done  after  a  show- 
er or  with  the  application  of  water,  but  at 
a  season  when  the  road  itself  must  be  dry. 
From  the  middle  portion  the  road  is  made 
with  a  gentle  slope  to  each  side,  jast  suf- 
ficient to  shed  the  water  that  falls  without  al- 
lowing it  to  form  swift  currents.  The  most 
perfect  roads  are  furnished  with  a  shallow 
drain  each  side,  and  outside  of  these  are  raised 
foot  paths,  beyond  which  are  the  main  drains 
for  the  road,  reaching  considerably  below  its 
level,  and  receiving  under  the  foot  paths  the 
drainage  of  the  road  itself.  These  conditions 
however  vary  in  different  circumstances;  a 
road,  for  instance,  passing  along  the  side  of  a 
steep  hill  is  well  made  to  slope  toward  the  hill, 
and  the  ditch  to  pass  along  that  side,  an  occa- 
sional sluiceway  leading  under  the  road  to  dis- 
charge the  waters  down  the  declivity.  A  ditch 
should  also  be  made  in  the  hillside  above  the 
level  of  the  road,  to  turn  the  water  that  would 
otherwise  wash  down  upon  it.  The  road  onco 
completed  is  kept  in  order  only  by  contmual 
care.    The  dust  formed  by  the  wearing  action 
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of  fhe  wheels  und  of  the  horses*  feet  should  he 
ooDstantly  swept  off,  and  wherever  ruts  and 
depresB&ons  appear  thej  should  he  at  once  re- 
moTed  by  filUng  in  fresh  stones  after  a  rain, 
and  these  should  never  be  put  on  at  once  to  a 
gresttf  depth  than  the  thickness  of  a  single 
stone ;  when  worn  so  as  to  have  united  with 
the  rest^  more  may  be  added.  When  a  road 
b  thoroughly  made  and  well  drained,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  labor  of  one  man  is  required  on 
every  3  miles  for  the  first  2  years,  and  on  every 
4  miles  for  the  next  2  years,  to  keep  it  in  or- 
der, by  spreading  loose  stones  in  the  hollows, 
rakjng  them  from  the  middle,  opening  the 
ditches,  &c.  The  5th  year  it  may  be  necessary 
to  make  repairs  by  restoring  to  the  road  its 
original  surface  outline,  raising  the  middle  and 
cutting  down  the  sides ;  and  to  make  the  new 
mateml  unite  with  the  old,  the  surface  may 
be  slightly  broken  up  or  lifted  with  short 
picks. — Telford's  road  differs  from  Macadam's 
chiefly  in  the  foundation.  A  level  bed  is  first 
prepared,  and  ux>on  this  is  laid  a  firm  pavement 
of  stones,  set  on  edge  lengthwise  across  the 
road.  The  stones  are  not  to  exceed  across 
their  upper  or  narrowest  edge  a  width  of  4 
inches.  In  the  middle  of  the  road  they  should 
be  7  inches  deep ;  at  9  feet  from  the  centre 
the  depth  should  be  6  inches ;  at  12  feet,  4 
indies ;  and  at  16  feet,  8  inches.  The  upper 
snrftoe  should  be  dressed  with  hammers,  and 
all  the  depressions  be  filled  with  stone  chips 
firmly  wedged  in  by  hand  with  the  hammer. 
When  finished,  a  comparatively  smooth  convex 
surfkoe  is  presented,  about  4  inches  higher  in 
the  middle  than  at  the  edges  of  the  road.  The 
middle  portion  of  the  pavement,  18  feet  wide, 
is  then  covered  to  a  depth  of  4  inches  with 
broken  stones  not  more  than  2^  inches  in  di- 
ameter, and  as  nearly  cubical  in  form  as  prac- 
ticable ;  and  after  this  coating  has  been  con- 
s(^dated  by  travel,  attention  being  all  the  time 
directed  to  keeping  the  surface  smooth  and 
preventing  the  formation  of  ruts,  another  layer 
of  2  inches  of  stone  is  added.  The  paved 
spaces  on  each  side  are  to  be  covered  with 
broken  stones  or  well  cleansed  strong  gravel, 
to  such  a  depth  that  the  road  shall  be  6  inches 
higher  in  the  middle  than  at  the  edges.  The 
whole  of  the  materials  should  then  be  covered 
with  a  binding  of  1)^  inches  in  depth  of  good 
gravel,  free  from  clay  or  earth.  While  such 
roads  are  best  adapted  for  country  highways, 
they  are  not  so  well  suited  for  the  thorough- 
ftres  of  large  towns,  on  account  of  the  dust  they 
generate  under  incessant  travel,  and  the  fre- 
quent repairs  they  would  there  require.  Paved 
roads  answer  best  for  cities.  (See  Pavement.) 
— ^Plank  roads  were  in  high  repute  for  a  time, 
between  the  years  1840  and  1850,  in  the  United 
States^  They  were  formed  by  spiking  8-inch 
hemlock  and  other  cheap  planks  down  to  longi- 
tudinal sleepers,  which  were  imbedded  in  the 
earth  road.  When  new  they  made  an  excel- 
lent smooth  floor,  over  which  horses  could 
draw  veiy  heavy  loads ;  but  they  proved  troo** 


blesomo  and  expensive  to  keep  in  repair,  and 
their  use  was  soon  generally  abandoned. — 
Among  the  most  important  works  relating  to 
roads  are  Macadam^s  ^'  System  of  Koadmaking*' 
(London,  1825} ;  Pamell's  *'  Treatise  on  Roads" 
(London,  1838);  Telford's  reports  to  parlia- 
ment on  the  Holyhead  road  (London) ;  Penfold 
**'  On  Making  and  Repairing  Roads''  (London, 
1835) ;  Poncelet,  Mieanique  indrntrielh  (Paris, 
1841) ;  Morin,  Aide-memoire  de  mkaniqve 
(Paris,  1848) ;  Gayffier,  Manuel  des  ponti  et 
ehaut^  (Paris,  1844) ;  Gillespie,  ^^  Manual  of 
the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Roadmaking'* 
(8th  ed.,  New  York,  1858). 

ROAD  RUNNER,  a  translation  of  the  Span- 
ish name  (correeamind),  commonly  applied  to  a 
large  terrestrial  bird  of  the  cuckoo  family,  and 
genus  geocoeeyx  (Wagler).  The  bill  is  long, 
strong,  slightly  compressed,  and  curved  at  the 
tip;  the  head  has  an  erectile  crest;  on  the 
lores  and  ajb  base  of  bill  the  feathers  are  stiff 
and  bristly;  nostrils  long  and  linear:  naked 
colored  skin  around  and  behind  eyes ;  lids  cili- 
ated ;  wings  very  short  and  concave,  the  ter- 
tials  as  long  as  the  primaries;;  tarsi  very  stout 
and  longer  than  toes;  tail  longer  than  head 
and  body,  of  10  narrow,  much  graduated  feath- 
ers. The  genus  occurs  in  Texas,  Mexico,  and 
California,  and  numbers  2  species,  of  which 
the  one  found  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  is  the  G»  Califomiawue  (Wagl.),  the  hoit- 
Idlotl  of  the  Mexicans,  the  paieano  (country- 
man) of  the  Spanish,  and  chaparral  cock  of 
the  miners.  It  is  from  20  to  24  inches  long, 
with  an  alar  extent  of  20,  and  a  bill  of  nearly 
2  inches;  the  general  color  above  is  dull*  me- 
tallic olivaceous  green,  each  feather  broadly 
edged  with  white  near  the  end,  with  a  black- 
ish tinge  on  the  neck ;  on  the  sides  and  under, 
surface  of  neck  the  white  feathers  have  a  cen- 
tral black  streak;  the  under  parts  are  pure 
white ;  primaries  tipped  with  white ;  central 
tail  feathers  olive  brown,  the  rest  dark  green 
edged  and  tipped  with  white;  top  of  head 
blackish  blue.  It  is  called  road  runner  from 
its  frequenting  the  highways,  along  which  it 
runs  faster  than  the  fleetest  horse;  as  the 
outer  hind  toe  is  reversible  and  very  flexible, 
it  can  be  equally  well  adapted  for  perching  or 
climbing  and  for  running ;  when  it  is  directed 
backward,  the  bird  proceeds  by  irregular  but 
vigorous  hops,  and  when  forward  by  a  smooth 
running  pace.  It  is  a  very  shy  bird,  living 
chiefly  upon  the  ground,  but  able  to  spring  up 
8  or  10  feet  very  suddenly  in  pursuit  of  food, 
and  when  alarmed  flying  with  a  light  and 
quick  motion  for  about  100  yards  when  it  can- 
not run  into  some  protecting  thorny  chapar- 
ral;  it  is  usually  seen  in  shady,  bushy,  and  soli- 
tary places.  The  food  consists  of  insects, 
especially  grasshoppers  and  beetles,  snails,  liz- 
ards, and  small  mammals ;  it  is  tamed  by  the 
Mexicans,  and  kept  about  their  houses  to  rid 
them  of  vermin,  vertebrate  and  invertebrate. 
It  digs  with  the  bill  and  scratches  with  the 
feet,  and  seems  to  form  one  of  the  connecting 
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links  between  soansorial  and  rasorial  birds. 
The  nest  is  placed  on  or  near  the  groand,  and 
the  eggs  are  8  and  whitish.  The  natives  of 
Qalitbrnia  believe  that  this  bird  collects  the 
cacti  armed  with  barbed  and  sharp  spines,  and 
forms  with  them  a  circle  around  any  serpents 
it  may  find  asleep  or  basking  in  the  smi,  and 
that  the  reptile,  unable  to  escape,  dies  from  the 
effects  of  its  own  bite  or  pierced  by  the  sharp 
spines.  The  G.  afflnis  (Hard.),  from  Mexico, 
is  a  smaller  and  lighter  colored  species.  These 
birds,  though  hardly  ever  used  for  food,  are  of- 
ten chased  on  fleet  horses,  affording  great  sport 
in  an  open  country,  but  are  rarely  overtaken. 

ROANE.  I.  A  new  N.  W.  co.  of  Va.,  in- 
tersected  by  branches  of  the  Kanawha  and 
De  Kalb  rivers ;  pop.  in  1860,  6,809,  of  whom 
72  were  slaves.  The  snr&ce  is  generally  hilly, 
and  in  the  K  part  mountainous,  and  the  soil 
productive.  Iron  ore  and  coal  are  found.  Cap- 
ital, California.  II.  An  E.  co.  of  Tenn.,  inter- 
sected by  the  Tennessee  river  and  drained  by 
its  branches,  the  Clinch  and  Holston;  area, 
about  600  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  11,735,  of 
whom  1,748  were  slaves.  Along  the  W.  bor- 
der there  is  a  range  of  the  Cumberland  moun- 
tains. The  soil  is  generdly  fertile.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1850  were  595,296  bnshels  of  In- 
dian corn,  187,440  of  oats,  20,026  of  wheat, 
87,149  of  sweet  potatoes,  15,121  lbs.  of  tobacco, 
and  137,519  of  butter.  There  were  2  grist 
mills,  8  tanneries,  87  churches,  and  4,182  pupils 
attending  public  schools.    Capital,  Kingston. 

ROANOKE,  a  river  formed  at  Olarksville, 
Mecklenburg  co.,  Ya.,  a  short  distance  K  of 
North  Carolina,  by  the  junction  of  the  Dan 
and  Staunton.  It  flows  £.  8.  E.,  entering 
North  Carolina,  and  at  Weldon,  the  head  of 
steamboat  navigation,  it  meets  tide  water. 
There  are  falls  here  which  prevent  further 
ascent  for  the  larger  vessels,  but  small  boats 
by  means  of  a  canal  can  proceed  some  distance 
up  both  the  Dan  and  Staunton.  From  Weldon 
it  holds  a  S.  E.  course  for  about  150  m.,  when  it 
enters  Albemarle  sound  at  the  mouth  of  Cho- 
wan river.  Its  length  from  the  junction  is 
about  260  m.,  but  including  either  the  Dan  or 
Staunton  it  would  be  nearly  500.  It  has  a 
rapid  current,  and  is  obstructed  in  its  early 
course  by  falls  and  rapids. 

ROANOKE,  a  S.  co.  of  Va.,  intersected  by 
Staunton  river,  bordered  S.  E.  by  the  Blue 
ridge,  and  N.  W.  by  a  ridge  of  the  Alleghanies ; 
area,  about  200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  8,048,  of 
whom  2,643  were  slaves.  It  occupies  part  of 
the  great  Virginia  valley,  and  has  a  very  fer- 
tile soil.  The  productions  in  1850  were  235,- 
760  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  104,184  of  wheat, 
108,643  of  oats,  862,682  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and 
18,289  of  wool.  The  value  of  real  estate  in 
1856  was  $2,958,564,  showing  an  increase  of 
67  per  cent,  since  1850.  It  w  intersected  by 
the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  railroad,  which 
passes  through  the  capital,  Salem. 

ROB  ROY  (literally,  Robert  the  Red),  a 
Scottish  freebooter,  bom  about  1660,  died  in 


1748.  His  true  name  was  Robert  Macgrogor, 
which,  after  the  outlawry  of  the  dan  ]|a^ 
gregor  by  the  Scottish  parliament  in  1698,  he 
changed  for  that  of  his  mother,  OampbeU. 
Previous  to  the  rebellion  of  1715  he  was  a 
dealer  in  cattle ;  but  having  joined  the  pre- 
tender he  gave  his  enemy,  the  duke  of  Mon- 
trose, an  excuse  for  seizing  his  lands.  He  re- 
taliated by  a  war  of  reprisals  upon  the  dake. 
For  many  years  he  continued  to  levy  black 
mail  upon  his  enemies  in  spite  of  the  presence 
of  a  ftritish  garrison  near  his  residence  at 
Aberfoyle.  His  name  and  exploits  have  sur- 
vived to  the  present  time,  chiefly  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  of  whose 
novel,  **  Rob  Roy,"  he  is  the  hero. 

ROBBERY,  in  law,  a  felonious  taking  of 
money  or  goods,  of  any  value,  from  the  person 
of  another  or  in  his  presence,  against  Mb  wfll, 
by  violence  or  putting  him  in  fear.  The  char- 
acteristic feature  of  this  offence,  and  that  whidh 
makes  the  distinctive  difference  between  it  and 
simple  larceny  from  the  person  (or  between  a 
robber  and  a  cutpurse  or  common  thieO^is  the 
violence  and  fear  attending  its  perpetration; 
and  therefore  it  makes  no  material  difference 
whether  the  thing  token  be  of  great  or  small 
value,  though  it  must  be  of  some  real  valne,  for 
otherwise  it  is  no  larceny  and  consequently  no 
robbery ;  and  there  must  also  be  an  actnal  tak- 
ing of  something,  for  the  violence  and  putting 
in  fear  alone  would  amount  only  to  an  assanlt. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  money  or  property 
should  be  taken  directiy  from  the  person  or 
manual  possession  of  the  owner  in  order  to  con- 
stitute this  offence.  If  it  be  taken  in  the  ac- 
tual presence  of  the  owner,  and  violence  he 
offered  to  his  person,  or  he  be  put  in  fear  for 
the  purpose  of  accomplishing  such  a  taking, 
this  amounts  to  the  same  thing;  as  if,  for  in- 
stance, a  robber  should  assault  a  man  and  com- 
mand him  to  deliver  up  his  purse,  but  instead 
of  doing  so  the  owner  should  throw  it  away 
from  him,  and  the  robber  should  then  pick  it 
up  and  carry  it  off  in  his  presence,  this  wonld 
be  as  much  a  robbery  as  if  he  had  taken  it  from 
the  owner^s  person.  But  the  taking,  if  not 
from  the  person,  must  be  in  the  actual  presence 
of  the  owner ;  for  if  not,  it  is  simply  larceny. 
The  robber  must  also  have  absolute  possession 
of  the  property,  even  though  such  possession 
continue  only  for  a  moment,  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  offence ;  and  in  a  case  where  it  ^ 
peared  that  the  prisoner  stopped  the  prosecutor, 
who  was  carrymg  a  feather  bed  on  his  shoul- 
ders, and  ordered  him  to  lay  it  down  or  he 
would  shoot  him ;  that  the  prosecutor  laid  the 
bed  on  the  ground  as  commanded,  but  before 
the  prisoner  could  take  it  up  so  as  to  remore 
it  from  the  spot  where  it  lay,  he  was  appre- 
hended; the  judges  held  that  the  offence  was 
not  completea,  for  he  had  gained  no  posseasion 
of  the  property.  So  if  a  robber  cuts  the  purse 
from  the  owner's  girdle  with  the  intent  to  steal 
it,  and  it  falls  to  t^e  ground,  but  for  some  TfA- 
son,  as  by  being  interrupted,  he  does  not  pick 
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it  np,  or  otherwise  obtain  possession  of  it,  this 
is  not  sufficient  to  complete  the  offence.    Yet 
if  possesion  is  once  actually  gained,  it  is  not 
material  that  it  should  continue ;  and  though 
for  anj  reason  the  robber  should  return  the 
money  stolen  the  next  moment  after  receiying 
it,  either  absolutely  or  conditionally,  yet  this 
will  not  alter  the  crime,  or  render  its  consum- 
mation less  complete.    A  sudden  snatching  of 
a  thing  from  the  hand  or  person  of  another  is 
not  sach  a  taking  by  force  and  through  fear  as 
will  Gonstitnte  robbery,  unless   it  occasions 
either  an  injury  to  the  party  from  whom  it  is 
snatched,  or  a  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the 
property  taken ;  for  here  there  is  no  putting  in 
fear ;  and  though  a  certain  degree  of  force  may 
be  used,  the  theft  is  accomplished  rather  with- 
out than  against  the  consent  of  the  owner,  and 
more  bj  the  dexterity  of  the  thief  and  the  sud- 
den surprise  of  the  party  than  by  open  force 
and  terror.    But  where  an  earring  was  so  sud- 
denly palled  from  a  lady's  ear  that  she  had 
neither  time  nor  opportunity  for  resistance,  it 
being  done  with  such  violence  that  her  ear  was 
entirely   torn   through,  the   perpetrator  was 
held  guilty  of  robbery.    So,  too,  where  the 
prisoner  snatched  at  a  sword  which  was  hang- 
ing at  a  gentleman's  side,  who  seeing  the  thief  s 
intention  immediately  laid  hold  of  it  himself, 
wherenpon  a  struggle  for  its  possession  took 
place  between  the  two,  which  ended  in  the 
robber's  obtaining  the  sword,  this  was  held  to 
be  robber  J.    The  violence  and  putting  in  fear, 
moreover,  must  precede  the  taking.    If  a  man 
quietly  steals  any  thing  from  the  person,  though 
he  afterward  retains  possession  of  it  by  violence 
or  by  intunidating  the  owner,  this  is  not  rob- 
bery ;  for  the  fear  is  subsequent  to  the  larceny, 
and  no  violence  subsequently  used,  even  with 
respect  to  the  same  thing,  will  operate  so  as  to 
convert  that  into  robbery  which  was  before 
only  larceny.    But  if  a  man  be  knocked  down 
wittioat  any  previous  warning,  and  then  strip- 
ped of  his  property  while  senseless,  though  he 
oonld  not  properly  be  said  to  have  been  pre- 
viously pat  in  fear,  yet  it  would  be  a  robbery; 
for  the  violence  used  is  of  itself  sufficient,  and 
of  that  cbaracter  whicli  would  have  excited 
the  liveliest  apprehensions  in  his  mind  had  his 
cons(aon8nes8  remained.    If  the  violence  bo 
frandnlently  used  under  color  of  some  legal 
proceeding ;  or  if  money  be  forcibly  extoi'ted 
under  pretence  of  a  purchase  or  sale ;  or  if  a 
man  b^gs  in  a  menacing  manner,  as  with  a 
drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  and  receives  alms 
from  the  party  through  the  apprehensions  re- 
garding his  personal  safety  which  the  appear- 
ance and  actions  of  the  beggar  natumlly  excite 
in  his  mind;  in  all  these  cases  it  will  still  be 
robbery.     TTins,  where  the  prisoner  forcibly 
took  a  bnshel  and  a  half  of  wheat  worth  8«. 
frtnn  a  woman,  and  compelled  her  to  accept 
ISd.  for  it«  threatening  to  kill  her  if  she  refus- 
ed, this  was  held  to  be  robbery  by  all  the 
judges  in  England.    It  is  not  necessary  that 
the  delivery  of  the  money  or  goods  should  be 


eontemporary  with  the  violence  or  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  it;  as,  if  a  robber,  finding  but  a 
small  sum  of  money  about  a  man's  person,  com- 
pel him  to  swear  under  a  threat  of  death  in  ease 
of  non-compliance  to  bring  him  a  larger  sum, 
which  the  man  does,  this  is  robbery,  because, 
the  terror  caused  by  such  a  menace  is  upon  him 
at  the  time  of  his  making  the  payment,  and 
was  the  cause  of  his  doing  so. — ^The  payment 
of  money  or  delivery  of  goods  by  the  owner, 
under  the  fear  of  having  his  property  destroyed, 
is  robbery  in  the  receiver.  And  it  is  an  im- 
portant rule,  that  the  violence  is  sufficient  to 
make  the  crime  robbery,  although  it  connst 
entirely  of  a  threat  to  disgrace  a  person.  The 
menace  of  accusing  one  of  a  dreadful  crime 
which  would  endanger  his  personal  safety,  or 
the  fear  of  losing  one's  character  or  situation 
by  such  a  charge,  is  equivalent  to  the  fear  of 
personal  and  immediate  violence;  and  to  ex- 
tort money  by  such  means  is  robbery.  But  the 
fear  thus  excited  must  not  only  be  such  as  will 
suffice  to  influence  or  even  to  constrain  the  or- 
dinary action  of  the  will ;  but  it  must  entirely 
and  immediately  control  and  overpower  it,  and 
render  the  party  incapable  through  terror  or 
confusion  or  resisting  the  demand.  For  tins 
reason,  in  a  case  where  the  prosecutor,  who 
was  threatened  with  having  such  a  charge  made 
against  him  unless  he  complied  with  the  pris^ 
oner's  demand,  did  not  part  with  his  money 
immediately  upon  the  threat  being  made  to 
him,  but  on  the  contrary  did  so  after  the 
party  making  the  threat  had  left  him,  and 
afforded  him  sufficient  time  in  which  to  con- 
sider the  matter,  and  apply  for  assistance  if 
he  desired  so  to  do,  and  after  he  had  consulted 
with  a  friend  who  was  actually  present  when 
he  paid  the  money,  here  it  was  considered  that 
the  prosecutor  was  not  impressed  with  such  ter- 
ror as  to  render  him  incapable  of  resisting  the 
demand ;  that  there  was  not  the  continuing 
fear  which  could  operate  in  constantem  mrum 
from  the  time  when  the  money  was  demanded 
until  it  was  paid ;  and  consequently  there  was 
neither  the  actual  nor  constructive  violence 
which  was  necessary  to  constitute  the  crime  of 
robbery.  Further,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
fear  should  be  of  violence  to  the  party  robbed.  If 
the  threat  is  made  against  a  man's  wife  or  child, 
or  other  person  to  whom  he  is  bound  by  ties  of 
blood  or  affection,  and  he  gives  money  to  the 
robber  for  the  Bake  of  saving  such  person  from 
immediate  danger  or  violence,  this  would  be  as 
much  a  robbery  as  if  the  violence  were  offered  to 
the  party  himself.  Neither  Ib  it  necessary  that 
the  robbery  should  be  the  sole  and  original  mo- 
tive of  the  person  making  use  of  the  violence, 
if  the  violence  so  used  led  to  this  result;  as, 
where  a  man  feloniously  assaulted  a  woman, 
who,  without  any  demand  on  his  part  to  that 
effect,  offered  him  money  which  he  took,  yet 
continued  to  treat  her  with  violence,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  original  purpose,  until 
interrupted  by  the  approach  of  ofliers,  this  was 
held  to  be  a  robbery,  for  the  woman,  terrified 
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bj  tbe  prisoner's  behavior,  offered  the  monej' 
to  save  herself  from  further  vlolenoe,  which  she 
would  not  have  given  voluntarily  otherwise.— 
It  was  a  principle  of  the  common  law  that  no 
restitution  of  stolen  goods  could  be  awarded 
.upon  an  indictment,  inasmuch  as  it  was  at  the 
suit  of  ^e  king  only,  and  the  owner  could  only 
obtain  restitution  by  an  appeal  of  robbery, 
which  was  the  suit  of  the  party ;  but  this  has 
long  fallen  into  disuse,  and  subsequent  statutes 
have  remedied  the  defect.    Formerly,  when  a 
robbery  or  other  felony  had  been  committed  in 
England,  a  hue  and  cry  should  be  raised,  which 
was  the  old  common  law  process  of  pursuing 
with  horn  and  with  voice  all  felons.    In  this 
hue  and  cry  all  persons,  both  officers  and  pri- 
vate individuals,  were  called  upon  to  join ;  and 
no  hue  and  ory  was  deemed  sufficient  unless 
made  with  both  horsemen  and  footmen.    In  or- 
der that  such  hue  and  cry  should  be  the  more 
effectually  made,  the  hundred  was  bound  to 
answer  for  dl  robberies  therein  committed  un- 
less they  captured  the  felon ;  and  this  respon- 
sibility is  the  foundation  of  the  ancient  action 
against  the  hundred  for  any  loss  by  robbery. 
If  the  robber  was  taken,  the  hundred  stood  ex- 
cused ;  but  otherwise  the  party  robbed  was  en- 
titled to  prosecute  them  by  a  special  action  on 
the  case  for  damages  equivalent  to  his  loss.    In 
order  further  to  encourage  the  apprehending  of 
robbers,  certain  rewards  were  offered  to  such 
as  would  bring  them  to  justice,  by  various  acts 
of  parliament,  one  of  which  enacted  '*  that  such 
as  apprehend  a  highwayman  and  prosecute  him 
to  conviction  shm  receive  a  reward  of  £40 
from  the  public,  to  be  paid  to  them  by  the 
sheriff^  together  with  the  horse,  furniture,  arms, 
money,  and  other  goods  taken  upon  the  person 
of  such  robber,  saving  only  the  rights  of  any 
persons  from  whom  the  same  may  have  been 
stolen." — ^Robbery  has  always  been  considered 
a  crime  of  an  aggravated  nature,  especially 
when  committed  with  dangerous  or  deadly 
weapons,  and   was  formerly  punished   with 
great  rigor  and  severity.    Until  comparatively 
recent  times  robbery  was  indeed  punished  with 
death,  here  as  well  as  in  England,  even  though 
the  amount  stolen  would,  if  unaccompanied  by 
violence,  have  amounted  only  to  petit  larceny. 
This  was  the  rule  of  the  common  law ;  but  the 
progress  of  civilization,  which  has  restricted 
capital  punishment  to  a  few  crimes,  has  modi- 
fied the  penalty  for  robbery,  as  a  general  thing, 
to  imprisonment  for  life,  or  for  a  term  of  years, 
according  to  the  particular  circumstances  and 
degree  of  the  crime. 

BOBBINS,  AsHUB,  an  American  statesman, 
bom  in  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  in  1757,  died  in 
Newport,  R.  I.,  Feb.  26,  1845.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  college  in  1782,  was  tutor  in  Khode 
Island  college,  now  Brown  university,  and  es- 
tablished himself  as  a  lawyer  in  Newport,  R.  I. 
He  became  eminent  in  his  profession,  and  be- 
tween 1825  and  1889  was  one  of  the  U.  S.  sena- 
tors from  Rhode  Island.  Ho  was  an  impressive 
speaker  and  an  accomplished  classical  scholar. 


ROBERT,  LfiopoLD,  a  French  punter,  bon 
in  La  Ohaux-de-Fond,  in  the  canton  of  Neuf- 
chatel,  Switzerland,  May  13.  1794,  died  by  hi* 
own  hand  in  Venice,  Marcn  20,  1835.  After 
studying  under  David,  he  proceeded  at  about 
the  age  of  24  to  Rome,  where,  nnaided  by 
friends  or  patrons,  he  pnrsued  his  art  with 
singular  enthusiasm.  He  was  a  laborious  and 
assiduous  painter,  r^ecting  picture  after  pic- 
ture which  seemed  to  him  unequal  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  occupying  in  some  instances  years 
upon  a  single  work.  His  productions  are  ne- 
cessarily few,  but  in  their  particular  depart- 
ment, the  delineation  of  Italian  life,  are  unri- 
valled in  modern  art.  His  masterpieces  are 
the  "  Reapers,"  exhibited  in  Paris  in  1831,  and 
now  in  the  Louvre,  the  "Neapolitan  Irapro- 
visatore,"  the  "Madonna  dell'  Arco,"  and  the 
"Fishermen  of  the  Adriatic."    In  the  latter 

Eart  of  his  life  he  conceived  a  romantic  but 
opeless  i)assion  for  a  beautiful  woman  of  rank, 
under  the  influence  of  which  he  committed 
suicide  by  cutting  his  throat. 

ROBERTS,  David,  a  British  artist,  born 
in  Stockbridge,  near  Edinburgh,  Oct.  24, 1796. 
In  early  life  he  was  a  house  painter,  and  upon 
removing  to  London  in  1821  he  devoted  him- 
self for  several  years  to  scene  painting.  In 
1832-3  he  visited  Spain,  and  upon  his  return 
published  a  volume  of  lithographic  copies  of 
"  Spanish  sketches,"  which  brought  him  into 
considerable  notice.  Subsequently,  during  a 
tour  through  Syria  and  Egypt  and  other  east- 
ern countries,  he  made  a  number  of  admira- 
ble drawings,  lithographic  facsimiles  of  which 
were  published  in  splendid  style  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Holy  Land,  Syria,  Idumea,  Ara- 
bia, Egypt,  and  Nubia"  (4  vols,  fol.,  1842-'8). 
In  1841  he  was  elected  a  royal  academician, 
and  during  the  last  20  years  he  has  produced  a 
number  of  views  of  celebrated  places,  with 
architectural  and  other  accessories,  which  are 
much  admired.  Some  of  them  are  of  large  size, 
including  "  Ruins  of  the  Great  Temple  of  Kar- 
nak,"  "Jerusalem  from  the  Mount  of  Olives," 
"Rome,"&c.  As  a  painter  of  architectural 
interiors  he  is  considered  without  a  rival  among 
English  artists.  Of  late  years  he  has  painted 
principally  the  interiors  of  continental  edifices. 
Occasionally  he  has  attempted  such  subjects  as 
"  The  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,"  of  which  a 
large  colored  lithograph  has  been  published, 
and  the  "  Inauguration  of  the  Exhibition  of  all 
Nations,"  painted  for  the  queen. 

ROBERTSON.  I.  A  N.  co.  of  Tenn.,  bor- 
dering on  Ky.,  bounded  S.  by  Sycamore  creek, 
and  drained  •  by  tributaries  of  Cumberland 
river ;  area,  about  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  18G0, 
15,265,  of  whom  4,861  were  slaves.  It  has 
an  uneven  surface  and  a  generally  fertile  soil. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  858,616  bushels 
of  Indian  corn,  115,804  of  oats,  36,837  of 
wheat,  36,655  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  1,445,670 
lbs.  of  tobacco.  There  were  5  grist  mills,  9  saw 
mills,  7  tanneries,  and  2,248  pupils  attending 
public  schools.    It  is  intersected  by  the  Nash- 
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ville  and  Kentncl^  railroad,  which  passes 
through  the  capital,  Springfield.  II.  A  central 
CO.  of  Texas,  bordered  W.  by  the  Brazos  and  E. 
by  the  Navasoto,  and  drained  by  their  branch- 
es; area,  abont  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
4,997,  of  whom  2,268  were  slaves.  It  has  a 
rolling  snrface,  coTered  with  forest  and  prairie, 
and  a  generally  fertile  soil,  with  some  very  rich 
bottom  lands.  The  productions  in  1860,  since 
which  its  population  has  been  greatly  increased, 
were  41,396  bnshels  of  Indiim  com,  6,866  of 
sweet  potatoes,  429  bales  of  cotton,  and  18,470 
lbs.  of  bntter.    Capital,  Owensville. 

ROBERTSON,  FSbdebio  Wiluam,  an  Eng- 
lish clergyman,  bom  in  London,  Feb.  8,  1816, 
died  in  Brighton,  Aug.  16,  1868.  He  sttidied 
at  Edinburgh  and  Oxford,  took  orders  (al- 
though his  first  inclination  had  been  for  the 
army,  to  which  both  his  fether  and  grand- 
fiither  belonged,  and  in  which  he  was  offered 
a  commission),  and  was  a  curate  successively 
at  Winchester,  Cheltenham,  and  Oxford.  In 
1847  he  became  minister  of  Trinity  chapel, 
Brighton,  where  his  eloquence  and  originality 
always  attracted  a  crowded  and  intellectual 
audience.  The  condition  of  the  laboring  class- 
es deeply  interested  him,  and  he  organized  a 
working  men^s  institute,  before  which  he  de- 
livered several  lectures.  The  violent  denun- 
ciadons  of  some  of  his  sentiments  by  religious 
newspapers  and  persons  outside  of  his  congre- 
gation, acting  on  a  naturally  feeble  constitu- 
tion, hastened  his  death.  A  volume  of  his 
**  Lectnres  on  Literary  and  Social  Topics,"  and 
4  volumes  of  his  sermons  (12mo.),  have  been 
posthumously  published  at  intervals,  the  ear- 
lier of  which  have  already  passed  through  nu- 
merous editions  in  England  and  America. 

ROBERTSON,  William,  a  Scottish  historian, 
bom  at  Borthwick,  Edinburghshire,  Sept.  19, 
1721,  died  at  Grange  house,  near  Edinburgh. 
June  1 1 ,  1793.   His  father  was  a  clergyman,  and 
the  son  wasgraduated  at  the  university  of  Ed- 
inburgh.   When  20  years  old  he  was  licensed 
to  preach,  and  in  1748  was  presented  to  the  liv- 
ing of  Gladsmuir  in  Haddingtonshire.    In  1746 
he  vohmteered  to  serve  in  the  army  against  the 
forces  of  the  pretender.    He  early  became  a 
man  of  marked  influence  in  the  general  assem- 
bly of  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  was  one 
of  the  leading  advocates  of  lay  patronage,* 
which  at  that  time  was  the  great  dividing 
question.    In  1766  tiie  only  seraiion  of  his  ever 
published  came  out  under  the  title  of  *^The 
Situation  of  the  World  at  the  Tfane  of  Christ's 
Appearance,  and  its  Connection  with  the  Suc- 
cess of  his  Religion,  Considered."    In  1767 
Robertson  appeared  as  the  defender  of  Home, 
who  was  persecuted  by  the  ultra  Calvinist 
party  for  having  written  the  tragedy  of  "  Doug- 
las.'^ and  also  of  the  various  clergymen  who 
had  attended  the  theatre  to  witness  its  repre- 
sentation.   He  had  for  some  time  applied  him- 
self to  historical  studies,  and  in  1769  published 
his  "^History  of  Scotland  during  the  Reigns  of 
Mary  and  James  VI.,  with  a  Review  of  the 
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Scottish  History  previous  to  that  Period,  and 
an  Appendix  containing  Original  Papers"  (2 
vols.  4to.).  This  work  gained  him  the  friend- 
ship of  many  eminent  men,  including  Hume 
ahd  Horace  Walpole.  He  was  now  made 
chaplain  of  the  garrison  at  Stirling,  in  1761 
a  dean  of  the  chapel  royal,  in  1762  principal 
of  the  university  of  Edinburgh  and  minister 
of  the  old  Greylriars,  and  in  1764  historio- 
grapher of  Scotland  with  a  salary  of  £200. 
About  this  time  he  entertained  the  project  of 
writing  the  history  of  England ;  but  after  the 
resignation  of  Lord  Bute,  who  had  been  his 
friend,  he  gave  it  up.  In  1769  appeared  ^^  The 
History  of  the  Reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
v.,  with  a  View  of  the  Progress  of  Society 
from  the  Subversion  of  the  Roman  Empire  to 
the  Beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  Century"  (8 
vols.  4to.\  which  became  very  popular,  and 
was  translated  into  several  languages.  In  1777 
the  "  History  of  America"  (2  vols.  4to.)  was 
published.  He  afterward  advocated  the  repeal 
of  some  of  the  penal  laws  against  Catholics, 
which,  though  abolished  in  England,  still  exist- 
ed  in  Scotland ;  and  in  the  riots  which  ensued 
in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  an  attack  upon  hie 
house  was  threatened.  He  now  retired  from 
public  life,  but  Mt^or  RenneFs  *^  Memoirs  of  a 
Map  of  Hindostan"  led  him  into  a  train  of  in- 
quiry, the  fruits  of  which  were  given  to  the  pub- 
lic in  1791  in  a  work  entitled  *^  An  Historical 
Disquisition  concerning  the  Knowledge  which 
the  Ancients  had  of  India,  and  the  Progress  of 
Trade  with  that  Country  prior  to  the  Discovery 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope"  (4to.).  The  life  of 
Dr.  Robertson  was  written  by  Dugald  Stewart. 

R0B£3tVAL,  Gillbs  Pbbsonb  or  Pebsonisb 
DE,  a  French  geometer,  bom  in  1602  in  a  village 
of  Beanvaisis  from  which  he  took  his  surname, 
died  in  1676.  Repairing  to  Paris  in  1627,  he 
was  4  years  later  appointed  professor  of  phi- 
losophy in  the  college  of  Maltre  G^rvais,  and  in 
1682  held  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  col- 
lege of  France.  A  bold  and  original  thinker, 
he  devised  methods  by  which  problems  theu 
considered  difficult  were  solved  with  compara- 
tive ease,  and  pi^y  anticipated  the  discovery 
of  the  fluxionary  or  differential  calculus.  He  was 
one  of  the  original  members  of  the  academy 
of  sciences  established  by  Colbert  in  1666.  He 
figured  as  one  of  the  opponents  of  Desiiartes,  and 
proved  himself  a  violent  and  unfair  adversary, 

ROBESON,  a  8.  co.  of  N.  C,  bordering  on 
S.  C,  watered  by  the  Lumber  and  Little  Pedee 
rivers;  area,  about  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
15,490,  of  whom  6,466  were  slaves.  It  has  a 
nearly  level  surface  and  a  generally  sandy  soil. 
The  productions  in  1860  were  827,267  bushele 
of  Indian  com,  1,662  of  wheat,  and  2,299  bales 
of  cotton.  There  were  2  saw  mills,  7  tar  and 
turpentine  manufactories,  1  woollen  factory,  17 
churches,  and  1,416  pupils  attending  public 
schools.    Capital,  Lumberton. 

ROBESPIERRE,  Fbancois  Joseph  Maxi- 
MiLiKN  IsinoKB,  a  French  revolutionist,  born 
in  Arras  in  1768,  executed  in  Paris,  July  28. 
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1794.  His  fsther  was  an  advocate,  and  presi- 
dent of  a  Jacobite  club  founded  hj  Charles  Ed- 
ward the  pretender.  Bla  mother  died  young, 
leaving  him  the  eldest  of  4  children,  who  hj 
the  desertion  of  the  father  were  left  without 
protection  or  support.  Little  is  known  of  his 
early  youth.  Stories  of  his  ferocious  disposi- 
tion as  a  boy  appear  to  be  without  foundation. 
HLs  excellent  standing  at  the  college  of  Arras 
ingratiated  him  with  the  bishop,  who  sent  him 
to  Paris  in  1770  to  continue  his  studies  at  the 
college  of  Louis  le  Grand.  Danton,  Desmou- 
lins,  and  Fr^ron  the  younger  were  among  his 
feUow  pupils.  He  was  a  dose  student,  and 
repeatedly  gained  honorable  distinction  in  his 
studies.  He  remained  at  this  institution  Q 
years,  and  then  studied  law.  A  poor  youth 
resident  in  Paris,  of  humble  birth  and  high  cul- 
ture, imbued  with  the  principles  of  Rousseau, 
and  given  to  study  and  thought,  he  observed 
with  disgust  the  pretensions  of  a  frivolous  aris- 
tocracy, and  gave  to  the  humbler  classes  all  his 
sympathies.  After  completing  his  law  studies 
he  returned  to  Arras,  where  he  gradually  won 
his  way  to  a  high  standing  in  his  profession. 
It  is  curious  to  note  that  his  first  important 
cause  was  a  defence  of  the  introduction  of 
Franklin's  lightning  rods  against  the  charge  of 
impiety  (1783).  He  became  a  member  of  the 
criminal  court  of  Arras,  and  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  was  called  to  condemn  a  prisoner  to 
death.  Thi^  so  affected  him  that  he  resigned 
his  office,  and  advocated  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishment.  He  now  gradually  came  to  es- 
pouse the  cause  of  the  people  in  opposition  to 
the  clergy.  On  the  convocation  of  the  states- 
general  in  1789,  he  appeared  as  deputy  of  the 
third  estate  of  Artois.  Lamartine  describes 
his  figure  as  slight;  limbs  feeble  and  angular ; 
voice  shrill  and  monotonous;  forehead  small 
and  projecting  over  the  temples;  eyes  of  a  blue 
color  and  deeply  set ;  nose  straight  and  small, 
and  very  wide  at  the  nostrils ;  mouth  large  and 
lips  thin;  chin  small  and  pointed ;  complexion 
yellow  and  livid,  like  that  of  an  invalid  or  a 
man  worn  out  by  vigils  and  meditation.  There 
was  a  prodigious  and  continual  tension  of  all 
the  muscles  of  his  face.  His  countenltnce  was 
habitually  severe,  and  wore  a  smile  wavering 
between  sarcasm  and  sweetness.  In  the  states- 
general  he  strenuously  opposed  the  giving  the 
king  a  suspensive  veto  power,  resisted  the  de- 
cree of  martial  law,  pleaded  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sundry  disabilities  against  the  Jews 
and  comedians,  and  advocated  the  abolition  of 
the  compulsory  celibacy  of  priests.  After  the 
adoption  of  the  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man, 
he  was  continually  recalling  the  assembly  to 
the  prmciples  of  that  formula.  On  June  19, 
1790,  the  assembly  elected  him  one  of  its  sec- 
retaries. His  means  were  slender,  having  noth- 
ing beyond  his  pay  as  deputy,  18  francs  a  day, 
of  which  he  sent  one  fourth  to  his  sister  for  her 
support.  He  occupied  a  retired  and  ill  fUmished 
lodging,  and  Michelet  describes  him  as  enter- 
ing the  tribune  dressed  in  a  threadbare  olive- 


green  coat,  his  only  one.    After  IGrabeaa's 
death,  Robespierre  rose  to  a  more  commanding 
position.     UA  was  studious  and  abstemioua, 
and  constant  in  attendance  at  the  Jacobin  club 
and  the  assembly.    He  at  length  began  to  be 
feared.     Buport  and   Bigot,  who  had  been 
named  president  and  vice-president  of  the  crim- 
inal tribunal,  with  Robespierre  for  public  ac- 
cuser, refused  to  serve  on  account  of  his  ex- 
treme views.    This  office  he  held  from  Jnne, 
1791,  till  April,  1792.    He  thought  that  "in 
general  there  is  nothing  so  just  nor  bo  good  s& 
the  people,  when  not  irritated  by  the  excessea 
of  despotism.''    He  still  advocated  the  aboli- 
tion of  capital  punishment,  and  the  admission 
of  all  citizens  into  the  national  guards  and  npon 
juries.    He  claimed  for  the  blacks  in  the  col- 
onies a  participation  in  political  rights,  and  ex- 
claimed :  ^'  Let  the  colonies  perish  rather  than  a 
principle."    He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
mob  in  the  riot  of  July  14  and  17,  intended  to 
overawe  the  assembly  and  drive  it  into  accept- 
ing the  abdication  of  the  king,  and  showed 
himself  a  coward  on  this  occasion.   At  the 
dose  of  the  constituent  assembly.  Sept  30, 
1791,  the  people  of  Paris  received  him  with 
rapture.    By  a  decree  of  the  assembly,  pro- 
posed by  Robespierre,  no  member  was  eligible 
to  the  next  legislature,  which  convened  on  the 
dissolution  of  its  predecessor.    He  took  advan- 
tage of  the  occasion  to  revisit  his  native  town, 
where  he  was  welcomed  with  an  ovation.  Af- 
ter 7  weeks^  rest  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  da^ 
ing  the  sitting  of  the  new  assembly  we  find  him 
in  constant  attendance  upon  the  meetings  of 
the  Jacobin  club.    When  the  assembly  voted  a 
sum  for  martialpreparationsy  he  alone  opposed 
the  measure.    He  began  in  the  spring  of  179^ 
a  journal  entitled  Le  dS/erueur  de  la  con8tituU(nii 
which  closed  with  the  12th  number.    In  the 
conspiracy  which  culminated  in  the  massacres 
of  Aug.  10  he  does  not  appear  to  have  partid- 
pated,  though  he  afberwaid  spoke  of  that  day 
as  one  of  the  most  glorious  in  the  annals  of  the 
world.  He  was  made  one  of  the  new  monidpal- 
ity  following  this  insurrection,  and  a  day  or  two 
afterward  appeared  before  the  assembly  as  the 
spokesman  of  a  deputation  from  the  commone 
to  demand  the  establishment  of  a  new  criminal 
court  for  the  summary  trial  of  the  enenues  of 
liberty.    This  court,  afterward  remodelled  as 
the  revolutionary  tribunal,  was  promptly  or- 
ganized, and  Robespierre  was  named  for  pr^ 
siding  judge ;  but  he  declined  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  not  just  for  him  to  be  judge  of  those 
whom  he  had  already  denoanced  as  enemies 
of  the  country.    He  remonstrated  with  Dan- 
ton  against  the  firightfiol  massacres  in  the  pris- 
ons on  Sept  2  and  8;  and  after  that  he  ceased 
to  appear  at  the  commune.    He  was  a  member 
of  the  national  convention,  having  been  elected 
to  represelit  Paris.    On  Oct.  29  Louvet  de- 
nounced him  before  the  convention  as  aspiring 
to  the  dictatorship ;  but  he  defended  himself 
triumphantly.    To  give  greater  publicity  to 
his  views,  he  published  every  Friday  a  news- 
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paper,  entitled  *' Letters  to  mj  Oonstitaents.^ 
He  led  the  Jaoobins  in  the  condemnation  of 
the  king  and  in  demanding  his  death.  After 
that  event  he  proposed  the  decree  establishing 
the  reTolntionary  tribnnal,  dothed  with  exeo^ 
Tttive  powers  above  the  cpnvention.  He  was 
not  however  made  a  member  of  it  mitil  July 
26  following,  though  on  March  26  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  what  was  called  the  com- 
mittee of  general  security,  which  was  only  an 
aaxiliary  of  the  committee  of  public  safety. 
There  is  mnch  confusion  on  this  point  among 
authorities,  and  Kobespierre  has  been  held  up 
to  obloquy  for  crimes  committed  by  the  execu- 
tive tribunal  at  a  time  when  he  was  not  a 
member  of  it.  His  first  great  act  as  a  member 
of  this  committee  was  uie  institution  of  the 
reign  of  terror.  The  condemnation  of  the 
Gu-ondisfcs  he  defended  by  saying  that  *^  there 
are  periods  in  revolutions  when  to  live  is  a 
crime."  The  feast  of  reason,  decreed  by  the 
convention,  disgusted  him  as  the  degradation 
of  the  revolution.  In  opposition  to  Hubert 
and  his  adherents,  he  seems  to  have  sincerely 
unshed  the  reign  of  peace  and  Justice,  and 
thereby  incurred  from  them  the  accusation  of 
moderatism,  while  he  was  at  the  same  time 
preaching  terror  as  the  necessary  instrument 
of  the  revolution.  In  the  committee  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  decided  antagonism  to 
thenuy'ority.  His  ofSdal  signature  is  affixed 
to  btzt  few  sentences  of  death.  I^till  there  be- 
longs to  him  no  small  share  of  infamy  in  that 
he  refrained  from  raising  his  voice  where  it 
might  have  availed  against  the  slaughter  of 
innocent  persons.  He  sacrificed  Hubert  to 
make  himself  macter  of  thej  commune,  and 
Danton  to  make  himself  master  of  the  conven- 
tion; while  at  the  Jacobin  club  his  supremacy 
had  long  been  undisputed.  All  eyes  were  now 
riveted  upon  him.  His  commanding  influence 
was  fijgnalized  by  the  extraordinary  spectacle 
of  Jane  8,  the  festival  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  decreed,  and  in 
which  he  was  the  principal  actor.  But  he 
lacked  the  courage  as  well  as  the  genius  to  or- 
ganize a  dictatorship.  Indeed,  he  himself  ap- 
preciated his  defects,  or  pretended  to.  "  I  was 
not  made  to  rule,"  he  said ;  "  I  was  made  to 
eombst  the  enemies  of  the  people."  He  caused 
to  be  decreed  a  committee  of  justice  to  revise 
arrests,  and  guard  against  the  sacrifice  of  inno- 
cent persons;  but  his  colleagues  resisted,  and 
the  scheme  fiiiled«  On  June  10  he  proposed 
the  law  for  the  reorganization  of  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunal,  his  object  being  to  rid  the 
nation  of  the  great  culprits  in  the  convention, 
^thkpunxwe  was  seen  through,  and  he  was 
^ven  to  oisclaim  it.  The  convention  now 
became  alarmed  for  its  own  safety.  Being  un- 
able to  control  the  conmdttees,  he  withdrew 
from  them  and  sought  to  overthrow  them. 
The  wholesale  butcheries  which  followed  were 
perpetrated  without  his  connivance,  though, 
being  the  author  of  the  decree  itself,  he  is 
to  be  hdd  responsible  for  the  atrocities  it  per- 


mitted. For  the  last  6  weeks  of  his  life  he  had 
no  voice  in  the  government.  In  his  speech  in 
the  convention  on  July  26  he  asked  if  in  that 
interval "  faction  had  been  less  audacious,  or 
the  country  been  happier."  A  tumult  followed 
,the  speech,  and  the  convention  refosed  to  pub- 
lish it.  This  was  equivalent  to  his  overUirow. 
He  returned  to  the  Jacobins,  and  announced 
himself  doomed.  They  rallied  round  him,  and 
besought  him  to  head  an  insurrection  against 
the  convention.  This  he  reftised  to  do,  and  on 
the  following  day  he  reappeared  in  the  con- 
vention, where  lus  arrest  was  decreed.  The 
commune  instantly  organized  an  insurrection 
and  rescued  him;  but  he  would  give  no  coun- 
tenance to  the  riot.  '^  The  death  of  one  man," 
said  he,  "is  less  hurtftil  to  the  republic  than 
the  example  of  revolt  against  the  national  con- 
vention." The  insurrectionists  were  soon  over- 
powered, and  at  the  h6tel  de  ville  Bobespierre 
was  seized.  At  this  time  he  is  said  to  have 
been  wounded  in  the  face  by  a  shot  from  one 
of  the  soldiers,  which  gave  rise  to  the  state- 
ment that  he  made  an  attempt  on  his  own  life ; 
but  the  fact  is  uncertain.  The  form  of  trial 
was  quicUy  enacted,  and  early  in  the  evening  of 
July  28  the  guillotine  terminated  his  existence. 
BOBIN,  a  name  applied  in  the  old  world  to 
several  small  dentirostral  birds  of  the  family 
of  warblers,  and  sub-family  erythiteifug.  In 
these  the  bill  is  short,  slender,  tapering,  de- 
pressed at  the  base,  slightly  curved  and  notch- 
ed at  the  tip,  and  the  gape  and  basal  portion  of 
the  nasal  groove  covered  with  bristles ;  the  tarsi 
are  long  and  slender,  covered  in  front  with  an 
entire  scale,  occasionally  showing  marks  of  di- 
vision; the  toes  are  moderate,  the  hind  one 
and  claw  usuaUy  the  largest,  and  the  claws 
curved  and  sharp ;  tail  usually  short  and  broad, 
and  wings  moderate  and  rounded.  Gray  men- 
tions 15  genera,  most  of  which  are  inhabitants 
of  tiie  eastern  hemisphere,  over  which  they  are 
very  generally  distributed ;  they  feed  on  worms, 
insects,  seeds,  and  fruits,  which  they  seek  on 
the  ground  or  in  trees,  and  when  hard  pressed 
approach  familiarly  human  habitations;  the 
nests  are  large  and  carefully  lined  with  soft 
materials,  and  the  eggs  generally  pale  blue. 
The  only  genus  that  can  be  mentioned  here  is 
erythacus  (Ouv.),  and  the  single  species  the 
robin  redbreast  (F,  rubecula,  Ouv.),  well  known 
to  every  English  school  boy,  and  endeared  to 
European  nations,  especially  Great  Britain,  by 
its  confiding  and  cheerftd  disposition.  It  is 
about  5|  inches  long,  with  an  alar  extent  of  9 
inches;  the  prev^ing  color  above  is  olive 
green;  the  forehead,  cheeks,  fore  neck  and 
part  of  breast,  light  yellowish  red.  It  is  a  per- 
manent resident  in  temperate  Europe,  Asia 
Minor,  and  N.  Africa ;  it  is  the  most  familiar 
of  the  small  birds,  boldly  approaching  the  dwell- 
ings of  man,  and  in  winter  so  fearless  as  to 
enter  houses  and  pick  up  crumbs  from  the 
floor  or  the  table;  its  sprightly  movements, 
knowing  look,  bright  eyes,  sweet  notes,  and 
pleasing  plumage,  render  it  always  a  welcome 
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Tiflitor.'  The  song  is  sweetly  modnlated^  plain- 
tiye,  and  not  load,  beard  throngh  spring,  smn- 
mer,  and  autumn,  and  even  in  dnll  and  rainy 
welder  when  most  other  song  birds  are  silent ; 
it  is  one  of  the  latest  birds  to  retire  at  night, 
and  one  of  the  earliest  in  the  morning;  it  is 
solitary,  never  congregating  in  flocks ;  the  food 
consists  of  worms  (which  it  beats  to  death  and 
cleanses  before  eating),  ifisects,  and  their  larvsB. 
Generally,  and  cSspecially  in  the  breeding  sea- 
son, it  is  very  pugnacious,  driving  off  all  small 
birds  coming  near  its  favorite  resorts,  and  at- 
tacking even  cats  and  large  birds.  The  nest  is 
often  made  in  out  buildings  which  are  daily 
used,  and  sometimes  in  situations  where  there 
is  great  confusion  and  noise;  it  is  made  of 
moss,  leaves,  and  grasses,  lined  with  hair  and 
feathers ;  the  eggs  are  5  or  6,  white,  with  pale 
reddish  brown  spots. — ^Birds  of  very  different 
families  in  various  parts  of  the  world  bear  this 
name,  as  is  the  case  with  our  American  robin, 
which  is  one  of  the  thrushes,  turdus  migrato- 
riua  (Linn.) ;  the  generic  characters  are  g^ven 
under  Thbush.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe 
this  well  known  bird,  which  is  nearly  twice 
the  size  of  the  European  robin,  any  further 
than  to  say  that  the  general  color  above  is  olive 
gray,  with  the  top  and  sides  of  the  head  black, 
chin  and  throat  white,  black-streaked,  and  the 
under  parts  chestnut  brown ;  there  is  consid- 
erable variation  in  the  plumage,  which  is  more 
or  less  marked  with  white,  even  to  albinism. 
It  is  distributed  over  Korth  America,  as  far  as 
Mexico  on  the  west  and  to  lat.  60''  K.,  breed- 
ing over  most  of  this  extent.  This  is  one  of 
the  first  birds  seen  in  the  spring,  a  few  in  shel- 
tered places  remaining  all  winter  as  far  north 
as  New  England,  and  many  arriving  there  from 
the  south  before  the  snow  has  disappeared; 
most  however  migrate  during  winter  to  the 
southern  states,  where  they  are  very  conmion, 
occurring  in  flocks  and  killed  in  immense  num- 
bers. The  song  is  simple  but  pleasing  and  live- 
ly, though  not  to  be  compared  to  that  of  many 
other  thrushes ;  it  much  resembles  that  of  the 
European  blackbird  (T,  merula,  Linn.).  Much 
of  the  regard  in  which  the  robin  is  held  here 
is  derived  from  that  accorded  to  the  English 
robin,  which  ours  resembles  in  its  red  breast, 
familiar  disposition,  and  cheerful  notes;  it  is 
generally  protected,  except  during  the  shoot- 
ing season  in  the  southern  and  middle  states, 
where  it  is  slaughtered  indiscriminately;  in 
Massachusetts  the  laws  forbid  its  destruction  at 
any  tune  of  year.  The  nest  is  often  built  near 
houses  and  in  very  noisy  locations;  a  robin 
has  been  known  to  build  on  the  timbers  of  a 
railroad  bridge  over  a  wide  sheet  of  water,  on 
which  trains  passed  at  least  every  hour  during 
the  day  and  night — ^not  only  a  dangerous  and 
a  tremulous  position,  but  one  from  which  it 
must  be  difficult  to  teach  the  young  to  fly,  as 
a  misstep  would  precipitate  them  into  the  wa- 
ter. The  eggs  are  4  to  6,  bluish  green  and  un- 
spotted ;  they  are  rarely  molested ;  two  broods 
are  raised  in  a  season,  even  in  New  England  * 


the  parents  are  very  anxious  in  regard  to  the 
young,  uttering  a  shrill  and  plaintive  cry  when 
the  nest  is  approached;  they  sometimes  breed 
year  after  year  on  the  same  spot.  The  flight 
is  rapid)  and  at  times  high  and  long  sustained. 
From  its  gentle  and  docile  disposition,  livdj 
movements,  and  pleasing  song,  it  is  often  kept 
as  a  cage  bird;  it  is  fed  on  bread  soaked  in 
milk  or  water,  fruits,  and  insects;  it  is  long- 
lived  in  captivity,  but  liable  to  suffer  and  die 
during  moulting.  The  flesh  is  tender,  savory, 
and  easily  digested,  and  a  favorite  article  of 
food  in  the  middle  and  southern  states,  where 
the  markets  in  the  shooting  season  are  glutted 
with  them. — The  golden  robin  has  been  de- 
scribed under  Baltihobb  Obiolb. 
ROBIN  HOOD.  See  Hood,  Robik. 
ROBINS,  Benjamin,  an  English  mathema- 
tician, bom  in  Bath  in  1707,  died  in  Madras, 
July  29, 1751.  His  parents  were  Quakers,  and 
were  too  poor  to  give  him  any  but  the  simplest 
education.  As  a  means  of  furthering  his  studies 
he  established  himself  in  London  as  a  private 
teacher  in  1725,  and  became  known  to  men  of 
science  as  one  of  the  most  accurate  mathema- 
ticians of  the  time.  Fortification  and  gunnery 
became  a  favorite  study  with  him ;  he  made  sev- 
eral excursions  to  Flanders  to  examine  the  con- 
structions of  the  best  engineers,  and  a  series  of 
experiments  to  determine  the  value  of  the  ex- 
plosive force  of  gunpowder,  and  the  effect  of 
the  heat  and  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  on 
that  force  and  the  resistance  of  the  air  to  pro- 
jectiles. He  was  engaged  in  various  mathe- 
matical controversies,  opposed  BemouQli  upon 
the  relative  proportions  of  forces  and  velocities, 
and  answered  in  defence  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
method  of  fluxions  some  criticisms  of  Bishop 
Berkeley.  In  1 760  he  was  made  engineer  in  gen- 
eral to  the  East  India  company,  and  proc«^ed 
to  Madras,  where  he  was  soon  after  attacked 
with  the  fever  that  finally  caused  his  death. 

ROBINSON,  Edwabd,  an  American  philolo- 
gist and  biblical  scholar,  born  at  Southington. 
Conn.,  April  10,  1794.  He  was  graduated  at 
Hamilton  college,  Clinton,  K^  Y.,  in  1816,  and 
served  for  a  year  as  tutor  in  the  college.  He 
married  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  8.  Xirkland, 
missionary  to  the  Oneida  Indians ;  but  she  dy- 
ing in  1819,  he  continued  at  Clinton  prosecuting 
his  studies  till  1821,  when  he  went  to  Andover, 
Mass.,  to  procure  the  printmg  of  an  edition  of 
the  first  6  books  of  the  Hiad,  which  he  had 
edited.  While  residing  at  Andoverhe  com- 
menced the  study  of  Hebrew,  and  was  em- 
Eloyed  by  Prof.  Stuart  to  correct  the  proofe  of 
is  Hebrew  grammar,  which  led  to  their  iinder- 
taking  together  some  translations  of  text  books 
from  the  German,  to  his  being  left  in  charge 
of  Prof.  Stuart^s  class  in  his  absence,  and  final- 
ly to  his  appointment  as  assistant  instructor. 
He  remained  at  Andover  till  1826,  when  he 
sailed  for  Europe,  and  spent  the  next  4  jears 
in  travel  and  study,  during  which  he  married 
Miss  Theresa  A.  L.  von  Jakob,  daughter  of 
Prof,  von  Jakob  of  Halle.    In  1880  he  retomed 
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to  AndoTer,  and  received  the  appointment  of 
professor  extraordinary  of  sacred  literature, 
and  librarian,  which  he  resigned  in  1833,  and 
removed  to  Boston.    In  1887  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  biblical  literature  in  the  Union  theo- 
logiGai  seminary  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which 
position  he  still  oocnpies.    Before  assuming  its 
duties,  heyisited  Palestine,  of  which,  in  company 
irith  the  Bev.  Dr.  Eli  Smith,  he  made  a  minute 
and  carefal  survey.    At  Berlin  he  embodied  the 
results  in  the  form  of  a  narrative,  which  was 
pablished  omultaneously  in  Germany,  England, 
and  America  C*Bihlical  Researches  in  Pales- 
tine, and  in  the  A^acent  Countries,  a  Journal 
of  Travels  m  the  Year  1888,"  8  vols.  8vo.,  Hal- 
le, London,  and  Boston,  1841).  He  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  his  professorship  in  1840,  in  which, 
and  in  philological  and  geographical  studies, 
he  has  sinee  passed  most  of  his  time.    In  1862 
he  again  visited  Palestine,  investigated  with 
Dr.  Smith  some  topics  previously  passed  over, 
and  published  the  results  of  this  tour  in  1856 
(1  vol.  8vD.)  in  connection  with  a  revision  of 
bis  previous  researches.    He  is  understood  to 
be  now  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  physi- 
cal and  hi^rical  geography  of  the  Holy  Land, 
Dr.  Bobinson  has  been  for  several  years  an  ac- 
tive and  efficient  member  of  the  American  geo- 
mphical,  oriental,  and  ethnological  societies. 
He  reoeived  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Dart- 
month  college  In  1881  and  from  the  university 
of  Halie  in  1842,  and  that  of  LL.D.  from  Yale 
college  in  1844.     Dr.  Robinson  has  published 
a  transition  of  Buttmann^s  Greek  grammar 
(Andover,  1882 ;  new  translation  from  the  18th 
German  ed.,  New  York,  1850) ;  "  A  Greek  and 
English  Lexioon  of  the  New  Testament"  (Bos- 
ton, 1836;  new  ed.,  entirely  rewritten.  New 
York.  1850) ;  "  The  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gos- 
pek''  in  Greek  (Boston,  1845),  and  in  English 
(1846).     He  edited  from  1831  to  1884  the 
"Biblical  Rex>08itory,"  a  theological  quarterly, 
subsequently  united  with  the ,"  Bibliotheca  Sa- 
cra," irhich  he  established  and  edited  for  one 
jear  in  New  York.    He  has  also  edited  Oal- 
met's  ^*  Biblical  Dictionary"  and  other  works, 
and  pablished  4  revisions  of  his  translation  of 
Gesenius's  Hebrew  lexicon,  the  last  in  1864. — 
Thibbse  Aiaebtezte  LoiTiBS,  known  as  an  author 
under  the  name  of  Talvi,  wife  of  the  preceding, 
bom  in  Halle,  Germany,  Jan.  26, 1797.    In  1807 
£be  accompanied  her  father  to  Russia,  where  he 
^>€eanid  professor  in  the  uniyernty  of  Kharkov. 
Here  she  began  the  study  of  the  Slavic  Ian- 
fniages  and  literature,  and  also  wrote  her  first 
poems.    Her  father  being  transferred  to  St. 
P^enburg  in  1810,  she  spent  her  time  there 
principally  in  the  acquisition  of  modem  lan- 
?3a^  and  the  stndy  of  history.    In  1816  she 
retomed  to  Halle,  and  applied  herself  to  the 
stadj  of  the  Latin  language,  but  resisted  nu- 
merous entreaties  to  allow  her  productions  to 
appear  in  print.     She  however  wrote  a  few 
^es,  which  were  published  at  Halle  in  1825 
nnder  the  title  of  "  Psyche,"  and  others  ap- 
peared in  almanacs  under  the  signature  of 


"  Talvi,"  formed  from  the  initial  letters  of  her 
maiden  name.  In  1822,  under  the  signature  of 
Ernst  Berthold,  she  made  a  translation  of  Wal- 
ter Scott's  "Old  Mortaity"and  "The  Bhiok 
Dwarf."  About  this  tune  a  collection  of  Ser- 
vian popular  songs  fell  into  her  hands,  and  she 
began  the  study  of  Servian,  and  translated  a 
number  of  poems  from  that  language,  which 
were  published  under  the  title  of  Volkalieder 
der  Serhen  (2  vols.,  Halle,  1825-'6).  In  1828 
she  was  married  to  Prof.  Robinson,  and  accom- 
panied him  in  1880  to  America.  Here  she 
turned  her  attention  to  the  aboriginal  lan- 
guages, and  translated  into  German  Mr.  John 
Pickering's  work  on  the  Indian  tongues  of 
North  America  (Leipsic,  1834).  In  1884  she 
wrote  for  the  "  Biblical  Repository"  a  "  Histor- 
ical View  of  the  Slavic  Languages,"  which  in 
1850,  after  being  revised  and  partly  rewritten, 
was  published  at  New  York  in  a  12mo.  volume 
entitled  "Historical  View  of  the  Languages 
and  Literature  of  the  Slavic  Nations,  with  a 
Sketch  of  their  Popular  Poetry."  In  1887 
she  returned  with  her  husband  to  Germany, 
where  she  remained  until  1840,  and  there 
published  a  treatise  entitled  "An  Essay  on 
the  Historical  Oharacteristics  of  the  Popular 
Songs  of  the  Germanic  Nations,  with  a  Re- 
view of  the  Songs  of  the  Non-European  Races" 
(Leipsic,  1840).  In  the  same  year  also  appear- 
ed a  small  work  xmder  the  title  of  "  The  roems 
of  Ossian  not  Genuine."  After  her  return  to 
New  York  she  wrote  "A  History  of  Oapt. 
John  Smith"  in  German,  published  in  F.  Rau- 
mer's  ffistorisehes  Taschenbtteh,  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  "The  Colonization  of  New  England" 
(Leipsic,  1847),  of  which  work  the  younger 
HazUtt  made  a  translation  into  Engli^.  Be- 
side the  works  already  spoken  of,  she  has  writ- 
ten "  Heloise,  or  the  TJnrevealed  Secret"  (New 
York,  1850),  "  Life's  Discipline,  a  Tale  of  the 
Annals  of  Hungary"  (1851),  and  "The  Exiles" 
(1853),  afterward  nublished  as  "WoodhiU,  or 
the  Ways  of  Providence ;"  and  she  contributes 
to  various  American  and  German  periodicals. 

ROBINSON,  John,  an  Englisn  dissenting 
clergyman,  bom  in  1575,  died  in  Leyden,  March 
1,  1625.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and 
held  for  a  time  a  benefice  near  Yarmouth  in 
Norfolk,  but  was  subsequently  chosen  pastor  of 
a  dissenting  congregation  formed  in  1602  in  the 
north  of  England.  This  church  was  "  beset  and 
watched  night  and  day  by  the  agents  of  the 
prelacy,"  and  in  1607  its  members  attempted  to 
leave  England  for  Holland,  but  were  prevented 
by  the  civil  officers,  who  kept  the  whole  com- 
pfCny  under  arrest  for  a  month.  The  design 
was  renewed  in  1608,  and  successfully  carried 
out.  They  arrived  in  Amsterdam,  remained 
there  about  a  year,  and  then  by  the  advice  of 
their  pastor  removed  to  Leyden.  Here  they 
remained  11  years  in  friendly  intercourse  with 
their  neighbors,  and  their  numbers  were  so 
largely  increased  by  arrivals  from  England  that 
they  became  a  great  congregation.  Here,  too, 
Robinson,  in  a  controversy  on  free  will,  "  began 
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to  be  terrible  to  the  ArmimaJis/'  In  1618  Epish 
copius,  the  snocessor  of  Arminius,  and  professor 
in  tiie  university  of  Leyden,  declared  nis  will- 
ingness to  defend  the  doctrines  of  Arminius 
ogainst  all  opposers,  and  Robinson  accepted 
the  challenge.  A  public  disputation  was  held 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  assembly,  and  the 
friends  of  the  latter  assert  that  ^^  the  truth  had 
a  famous  victory."  In  1617  another  removal 
was  contemplated,  and  Robinson  with  his 
whole  heart  went  into  the  plan  of  forming  a 
settlement  in  America.  Having  succeeded  in 
the  negotiations,  a  minority  of  the  congrega- 
tion under  the  lead  of  Brewster,  the  ruling 
elder,  set  out  in  1620  in  two  ships,  the  Speed- 
well and  the  Mayflower,  whicn  could  hold 
only  a  small  number.  It  was  the  intention  of 
Robinson  to  follow  with  the  rest  of  the  congre- 
gation, but  he  died  before  the  consent  of  the 
association  of  English  merchants  who  controlled 
the  enterprise  could  be  obtained.  The  remain- 
der of  his  church  and  his  widow  and  children 
emigrated  not  long  after  his  death.  He  was 
an  acute  controversialist,  and  highly  versed 
in  classical  learning.  He  published  '^  A  Justi- 
fication of  Separation  firom  the  Church  of 
England"  (1610);  "Of  Religious  Communion" 
(1614) ;  Apologia  Jutta  et  Necesamia  (1619), 
which  in  1644  was  translated  into  English; 
"  A  Defence  of  the  Doctrine  propounded  by  the 
Synod  of  Dort"  (1624) ;  "  A  Treatise  of  the 
Lawfulness  of  Learning  of  the  Ministers  in  the 
Church  of  England"  (1634);  and  "Essays  or 
Observations,  Divine  and  Moral"  (1628).  His 
complete  works  were  published  at  Boston  in 
1851  by  the  Congregational  board  of  publica- 
tion, in  8  vols. 

ROBINSON,  RoBEBT,  an  English  dissenting 
minister,  bom  at  Swaffham,  Norfolk,  Jan.  8, 
1785,  died  in  Birmingham,  June  9,  1790.  At 
the  age  of  14  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  London 
hairdresser,  became  a  follower  of  George  White- 
field,  and  began  to  qualify  himself  for  a  preacher 
at  the  age  of  1 9.  Ue  finally  became  pastor  of  an 
Lidependent  church  at  Norwich,  in  1761  settled 
at  Cambridge  as  pastor  of  a  Baptist  congrega- 
tion, and  in  1778  added  to  his  clerical  functions 
the  calling  of  a  farmer  and  dealer  in  coal  and 
com.  In  1784  offers  were  made  to  him  of  pre- 
fement  in  the  established  church,  which  he  de- 
clined. His  intense  application  to  study  for  a 
projected  history  of  the  Baptists  is  thought  to 
nave  shortened  his  life.  Some  time  before  his 
death  he  became  a  Unitarian  and  an  admirer  of 
Dr.  Priestley.  He  left  various  theological  works. 

ROBISON,  John,  a  Scottish  writer  on  natu- 
ral philosophy,  bom  near  Glasgow  in  1789, 
died  in  Edinburgh,  Jan.  80,  1805.  He  was 
graduated  in  1756  at  the  university  of  Glasgow, 
and  in  1758  went  to  London  and  became  private 
tutor  to  the  son  of  Admiral  Knowles,  and  en- 
tered as  midshipman  on  board  the  Royal  Wil- 
liam, his  pupil  being  lieutenant.  This  vessel 
was  one  of  ^e  fleet  intended  to  act  with  Gen. 
Wolfe  in  the  siege  of  Quebec,  and  arrived  off 
tiie  American  coast  in  April,  1759.    Sailing  up 


the  St.  Lawrence,  he  was  employed  in  rntRn^ 
surveys.  After  2  years'  service  on  board  the 
Royal  William,  he  accompanied  Ejiowles,  who 
had  been  appointed  to  the  sloop  of  war  Pere- 
grine, 20  guns,  on  a  voyage  to  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, but  after  6  months  left  the  naval  service. 
By  the  recommendation  of  Admiral  Knowles, 
he  was  sent  on  a  trip  to  Jamaica  with  a  son  of 
John  Harrison  to  take  charge  of  his  chronom- 
eter, sent  out  to  be  tested.  In  April,  1768,  he 
returned,  but  failing  to  get  any  promotion  from 
the  board  of  admiralty,  he  again  resnmed  his 
studies  at  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  on 
the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Bla(£:  succeeded 
him  in  1766  as  lecturer  in  chemistry.  In  1770 
he  accompanied  as  secretary  Admiral  Knowles 
to  Russia,  whither  he  was  going  to  effect  a  ref- 
ormation in  the  navy  of  that  country.  In  that 
position  he  remained  for  2  years  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  was  made  inspector-general  of  the 
corps  of  marine  cadets  at  Cronstadt,  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  In  6ept.  1774,  he 
returned  to  Edinburgh  as  professor  of  natural 
philosophy  in  the  university,  and  fulfilled  the 
duties  of  that  office  for  the  remaining  SO  years 
of  his  life.  In  1798  he  was  made  doctor  of 
laws  by  the  university  of  New  Jersey,  the  next 
year  received  the  same  honor  from  the  nnirer- 
sity  of  Glasgow,  and  in  1800  was  elected  suc- 
cessor to  Dr.  Black  as  foreign  member  of  the 
royal  academy  of  sciences  at  St  Petersburg. 
His  first  published  production  was  a  p^per 
communicated  to  the  royal  society  of  Edinburgh 
in  1786,  on  the  determination  of  the  orbit  and 
motions  of  the  Georgium  Sidus.  He  contrib- 
uted also  a  large  number  of  scientific  articles 
to  the  "  Encydopffidia  Britannica."  In  IW 
appeared  a  work  of  his  entitled  "  Proofs  of  a 
Conspiracy  against  all  the  Religions  and  Got- 
ernments  of  Europe"  (8vo.,  Edinburgli).  His 
last  work  was  entitled  "  Elements  of  Mechani- 
cal Philosophy"  (8vo.,  Edinburgh,  1804). 

ROCHAMBEAIJ,  Jean  Baptiste  Pokatkk 
DE  ViMEUK,  count  do,  a  French  soldier,  bom  in 
Vend6me,  July  1, 1725,  died  May  10, 1807  He 
entered  the  military  service  in  1742  during  the 
war  of  the  Austrian  succession,  and  distinguish- 
ed himself  in  the  campaigns  of  1744  and  1746. 
Promoted  to  a  colonelcy  in  1747,  he  was  wound- 
ed in  the  battle  of  Laufeld,  and  was  actiTC  at 
the  siege  of  Maestricht  in  1748.  After  the  con- 
clusion of  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  he  be- 
came governor  of  VendAme,  resumed  active 
service  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  7years^  war, 
was  appointed  brigadier-general  in  1766  after 
the  taking  of  Mahon,  then  served  in  Gennanj. 
received  several  wounds  in  the  battle  of  Cl(^ 
tercamp  in  1760,  and  was  promoted  in  1761. 
In  1780,  being  a  lieutenant-general,  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  French  army  sent  to 
America,  and  in  the  following  year  acted  in 
concert  with  Washington  in  the  operations 
which  brought  about  the  capitulation  of  Corn- 
wallis  at  Yorktown.  Peace  being  conclnded, 
he  returned  to  France  in  1788,  and  was  made 
governor  of  Picardy  and  Artois.    He  became 
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In  1791  eommander  of  the  French  army  in  the 
north,  bnt  soon  resigned.  He  was  incarcerated 
in  1793,  arraigned  before  the  revolationarj  tri- 
bunal, and  sentenced  to  death ;  but  on  his  name 
b^ng  called  for  execution,  it  was  found  that 
the  cart  which  transported  the  prisoners  to  the 
place  of  execution  was  already  filled  up,  and 
the  saperintending  officer  pushed  him  back,  say- 
ing: ^^  Stand  back,  old  fellow;  your  turn  will 
come  later.'"  Bobespierre  fell  before  his  turn 
came,  and  he  was  liberated.  He  left  Mhnoires 
which  were  printed  in  1809  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris). 
— ^DosATTBN  Mabis  Joseph,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, bom  in  1750,  killed  at  Leipsic,  Oct.  18, 1818. 
A  colonel  in  1779,  he  accompanied  his  father 
to  America ;  became  lieutenant-general  in  1792 ; 
was  sent  to  Bt,  Domingo  against  the  rebellious 
negroes;  went  in  1793  to  Martinique,  whence 
he  expelled  the  English,  and  caused  the  govern- 
ment of  the  republic  to  be  acknowledged  in  all 
^  French  colonies.  In  1794,  being  besieged 
at  Port  Royal  by  superior  forces,  he  was  forced 
to  capitulsU^  after  resisting  for  40  days.  Re- 
taming  to  France,  he  joined  the  army  of  Italy 
in  1800;  was  afterward  sent  under  G^n.  Le- 
derc  to  Hayti,  and  in  1802  defeated  Toussaint 
L'Ouverture.  Becoming  commander-in-chief 
on  Lederc^s  death,  his  cruelty  excited  indigna- 
tion and  hatred  among  all  classes.  The  insur- 
gents renewed  their  efforts;  and  in  1803,  his 
troops  being  greatly  reduced  in  numbers,  he 
was  obliged  to  surrender.  Taken  prisoner  on 
the  French  coast,  he  was  carried  to  England, 
and  exchanged  after  8  years'  captivity.  In 
1813  he  fought  bravely  at  Bautzen  and  Wolfs- 
berg,  and  fell  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic. 

ROCHDALE,  a  town  of  Lancashire,  Eng- 
land, on  both  sides  of  the  river  Roch,  10  m. 
K.  y.E.  from  Manchester ;  pop.  in  1851, 29,195. 
Boehdale  is  largely  engaged  in  manufactures, 
chiefly  flannels,  blankets,  cotton  goods,  and 
yam.  In  the  immediate  neighl)orhood  there 
are  extensive  coal  and  iron  mines,  and  quarries 
of  building  stone.  The  woollen  manufacture 
was  introduced,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  in., 
by  some  Flemish  immigrants.  The  town  sends 
one  member  to  parliament. 

EOCHEFORT,  or  RooHKFORT-sirB-MBB,  a 
fortified  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Cbarente-InfSrieure,  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Oharente,  about  9  m.  from  its  mouth,  and 
20  UL  S.  from  Rochelle ;  pop.  in  1856,  21,872. 
It  was  a  place  of  no  importance  till  about  1666, 
when,  being  selected  by  Ck>lbert  for  a  port,  the 
harbor  was  enlarged,  and  the  city  was  founded 
and  fortified  by  v  anban.  It  ranks  now  as  the 
third  naval  establishment  in  France. 

ROOHEFOUOAITLD.     See  La  Roohkfou- 

CJlULD.  

BOCHEJAQUELEIN.     See  La  Rooheja- 

QUXUPf. 

ROCHELLEy  or  La  Roohbllb,  a  fortified 
town  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Oharente-InfMenre,  situated  on  the  bay  of 
Biscay,  245  m.  S.  W.  from  Paris ;  pop.  in  1856, 
H157.    Ship  building  is  extensively  carried 


on,  and  the  manufactures  consist  principally  of 
pottery,  glass,  and  cotton  goods.  Previous  to 
1872  Rochelle  was  several  times  held  by  the 
English.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Hugue- 
nots in  1557,  and  they  retained  possession  of  it 
till  1628,  when  they  surrendered  it  after  a  siege 
of  14  months,  upon  honorable  terms.  The  mole 
is  still  visible  that  was  oonstmcted  by  Riche- 
lieu to  dose  the  harbor  on  this  occasion. 

ROCHELLE  SALT,  or  Salt  op  Seioottte, 
a  double  salt,  discovered  by  Seignette,  an  apoth- 
ecary of  Rochelle,  consisting  of  an  equivalent 
of  tartrate  of  potash  and  one  of  tartrate  of 
soda  combined  with  8  eauivalents  of  water,  as 
expressed  by  the  formula  KO,  KaO,  CeHtOis, 
8H0.  It  is  formed  by  neutralizing  12  oz.  of 
carbonate  of  soda  dissolved  in  5  pints  of  boiling 
water  by  gradually  adding  16  oz.  of  bitartrate 
of  potash  (cream  of  tartar).  It  crystallizes  in 
large  righf  rhombic  prisms  of  6,  8,  or  10  sides. 
The  salt  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  gentle,  cooling 
purgative,  well  suited  to  delicate  stomachs.  It 
IS  almost  tasteless,  and  may  be  given  in  soup  or 
beef  tea  in  sufficient  dose  without  its  presence 
being  suspected.  It  is  also  largely  used  as  an 
ingredient  of  Seidlitz,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  Rochelle  powders.  These  consist  of  a 
mixture  of  120  grains  of  Rochelle  salt  and  40 
grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  which  are  put  in 
a  blue  paper,  and  85  grains  of  tartaric  acid  put 
in  a  white  one.  The  contents  of  each  are  dis- 
solved in  separate  portions  of  water,  which  are 
then  poured  together,  and  the  draught  is  taken 
while  effervescing. 

ROCHESTER,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  the 
capital  of  Monroe  co.,  1^.  Y.,  on  the  Genesee 
river.  7  m.  from  its  month  in  Lake  Ontario  (its 
height  above  which  is  266  feet),  229  m.  W.  X 
W.  from  Albany,  and  68  m.  E.  N.  E.  from 
Buffalo ;  pop.  in  1815,  881 ;  in  1820, 1,502 ;  in 
1830,  9,207;  in  1840,  20,191 ;  in  1850,  86,408; 
in  1860,  48,096.  The  Erie  canal  and  the  New 
York  central  railroad  (with  two  branches  run- 
ning respectiyely  to  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls) 
pass  through  it,  and  it  is  the  largest  town  on 
the  line  of  those  works  between  Albany  and 
Buffalo,  and  the  5th  in  size  in  the  state.  The 
Genesee  valley  canal  and  the  Genesee  valley 
railroad  terminate  here.  The  Genesee  river 
has  a  perpendicular  fall  of  96  feet  within  the 
city,  another  of  25  feet  If  m.  below,  and  a 
third  of  84  feet  100  rods  from  the  latter.  From 
the  upper  foil  it  flows  through  a  deep  gorge, 
its  banks  increasing  in  height  with  the  different 
falls  fit)m  100  to  220  feet.  The  site  of  the  city 
is  nearly  level,  and  occupies  an  area  of  about 
10^  sq.  m.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  so  far  as  the 
windings  of  the  river  and  the  canals  will  per- 
mit, with  streets  from  60  to  80  feet  wide, 
planted  with  shade  trees;  it  is  divided  into 
two  nearly  equal  parts  by  the  river,  which  is 
crossed  by  4  bridges  on  the  lines  of  the  princi- 
pal streets  running  E.  and  W. ;  there  are  also 
numerous  bridges  over  the  canals.  The  dwell- 
ings of  the  city  are  mostly  detached,  built 
of  brick   or  limestone,  and   surrounded   by 
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gronndB  and  ftnit  yardB;  many  of  them  are 
large  and  costly,  and  their  number  (9,140)  very 
nearly  equals  that  of  families  (9,806).  The 
combined  court  house  and  city  hall,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  business  blocks,  banking  houses, 
churches,  &o.,  are  handsome  structures.  The 
railroad  depot  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
edifices  of  its  class  in  the  state.  The  canal 
aqueduct  over  the  Genesee  is  built  of  stone, 
848  feet  long  and  46  feet  wide  interiorly,  with 
7  arches,  and  cost  $600,000.— There  are  46 
churches,  of  which  4  are  Baptist  4  Episcopal,  2 
Friends',  8  Methodist  Episcopal,  10  Presbyte- 
rian, 7  Roman  OathoHc,  and  1  each  Brethren 
in  Christ,  Christian,  Congregational,  Evangeli- 
cal Association,  German  Evangelical,  German 
Reformed,  Jewish,  Reformed  Dutch,  Second 
Advent,  Unitarian,  and  Universalist.  The  val- 
ue of  church  edifices  is  about  $700,000,  and  the 
number  of  sittings  26,000.  The  public  schools 
are  managed  by  a  board  of  education  of  12 
members  and  a  superintendent.  There  are  16 
primary,  16  intermediate,  and  10  grammar 
schools,  and  a  high  school,  with  96  teachers 
and  an  average  of  4,484  pupils ;  total  expen- 
diture in  1860,  $66,646,  of  which  $32,700  was 
for  teachers'  wages.  There  are^  also  several 
private  schools  of  a  high  order.  The  univer- 
sity of  Rochester,  established  in  1860  by  the 
Baptist  denomination,  had  in  1860  6  professors, 
166  students,  and  196  alunmi,  and  a  library  of 
more  than  6,000  volumes.  Kew  buildings  have 
recently  been  erected  at  a  cost,  including  20 
acres  of  land,  of  $76,000.  It  has  an  optional 
scientific  course  independent  of  the  classical 
one.  The  Rochester  theological  seminary,  es- 
tablished in  1860,  had  in  the  same  year  ^  pro- 
fessors, 44  students,  and  a  library  of  about  7,000 
volumes,  of  which  6,000  were  purchased  from 
the  library  of  Neander,  the  church  historian. 
Both  institutions  are  well  endowed.  The  Ro- 
chester Athensaum  and  mechanics'  association 
has  600  members,  a  large  reading  room,  and  a 
library  of  11,000  volumes,  and  sustains  an  an- 
nual course  of  lectures.  There  are  8  daily 
newspapers,  issuing  tri- weekly  and  weekly  edi- 
tions ;  4  weekly  newspapers,  one  of  which  is 
agricultural  and  2  in  the  German  language ;  2 
monthly  periodicals,  one  agricultural  and  one 
literary;  and  a  ** Rural  Annual  and  Horticu- 
tural  Directory,"  The  western  house  of  refuge, 
a  state  reformatory  institution  for  boys,  open- 
ed in  1849,  occupies  a  large  buUcUng  with  42^ 
acres  of  ground ;  at  the  close  of  1860  it  had 
428  inmates,  who  are  employed  in  various 
manufactures;  current  expenditures  in  1860, 
$86,768.82;  receipts,  $17,071.48.  The  Monroe 
county  penitentiiu*y,  which  receives  convicts 
from  18  counties,  went  into  operation  in  1864. 
It  is  conducted  on  the  Albany  plan,  has  an 
average  of  200  male  and  60  female  inmates, 
and  in  1860  yielded  an  income  of  $8,000  over 
expenditures.  There  are  two  hospitals — St 
Mary's  (Roman  Catholic),  with  about  160  pa- 
tients, mostly  firee,  and  the  city  hospital,  which 
has  its  main  building  erected,  but  is  not  yet 


^pt.  1861)  in  operation.  There  are  also  a 
Catholic  and  a  Protestant  orphan  asylmn,  a 
home  for  the  friendless,  and  severd  other 
charitable  institutions  and  societies.  Mount 
Hope  cemetery  occupies  an  elevated  and  pic- 
turesque site  of  71  acres,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  rural  cemeteries  in  the  UnioD. 
— ^The  climate  of  Rochester  is  nuld,  the  mean 
annual  temperature  being  46.92*"  F. ;  the  aver- 
age of  the  summer  months  is  70.77°,  of  the 
winter  26.88'',  and  of  the  spring  and  antuom 
46''.  It  is  especially  favorable  to  fruit  cul- 
ture, and  the  nurseries  of  fruit  and  ornamen- 
tal trees  in  and  around  the  city  cover  about 
4,000  acres,  with  an  annual  sale  of  more  than 
$1,000,000.  A  single  nursery,  probably  the 
largest  in  the  world,  occupies  600  acres,  and 
there  are  others  of  860  and  260  acres.  Ro- 
chester is  the  centre  and  commercial  emporimn 
of  that  fertile  region  known  as  the  '^  Genesee 
country,^'  famous  especially  for  the  fine  quality 
of  its  wheat,  though  for  some  years  previous 
to  1860  its  amount  had  been  greatly  diminished 
by  insects.  This,  together  with  its  immense 
water  power,  made  the  manufacture  of  flour 
for  many  years  the  leading  industrial  interest 
of  the  place,  large  quantities  of  wheat  being 
imported  from  distant  points;  and  in  18C0  it 
had  24  mills  with  126  runs  of  stones,  capable 
of  grinding  800,000  bbls.  per  annum,  and  actu- 
ally producing  about  600,000.  The  value  of 
flour  produced  in  1866,  according  to  the  state 
census,  was  $6,482,998.  There  were  several 
shoe  manufacturing  establishments  employing 
200  to  600  men  each,  89  coopers*  shops,  15 
breweries,  14  building  yards  for  canal  boats 
(most  of  those  used  in  the  state  being  built 
here),  18  coach  and  wagon  factories,  10  ma- 
chine shops,  7  agricultural  implement  manu- 
factories, 4  tanneries,  2  cotton  factories,  and 
a  multitude  of  minor  establi^ments ;  the  cap- 
ital invested  was  $4,489,080,  distributed  among 
89  different  branches,  and  the  value  of  pro- 
ducts $10,082,640 ;  hands  employed,  4,669.— 
The  port  of  Rochester,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Genesee,  has  a  good  harbor  with  two  long 
piers  and  a  lighthouse ;  the  river  is  naTigable 
to  the  lower  fall,  2  m.  below  the  city,  and 
there  is  also  a  railroad  to  the  Like.  The 
shipping  of  the  district  on  June  80,  1859, 
amounted  to  8,982  tons  enrolled  and  licensed. 
The  custom  house  returns  for  1860  were:  im- 
ports, $477,616 ;  exports,  $367,676.  For  inte^ 
nal  commerce  the  railroads  and  canals,  ramify* 
ing  in  all  directions,  give  unlimited  facilities. 
There  were  7,767  canal  cargoes  first  weighed  at 
Rochester  in  1860,  amounting  to  1,099,660  tons; 
the  receipts  of  the  railroads  at  that  point  were 
$686,960,  of  which  $380,813  was  from  passen- 
gers. There  are  9  banks  of  discount  and  cir- 
culation, with  a  capital  of  $2,600,000,  and  3 
savings  banks,  whose  deposits  on  Jan.  1, 1B61, 
were  $2,666,670.76.— Rochester  is  divided  into 
12  wards,  each  of  which  elects  2  aldermen  to 
serve  for  2  years.  The  mayor  is  elected  annu- 
ally.   The  fire  department  oonaists  of  12  com- 
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paniefl,  numbering  688  men.  Arrangements 
are  noir  (1861)  making  to  supply  the  city  with 
water  from  a  distance  of  14  m.  The  gas  com- 
pany (capital  $240,000)  has  26  m.  of  mains,  and 
snpplies  600  pnblio  lamps  and  2,400  private 
eonsmners.  The  taxable  property  of  tiiie  city 
waa  assessed  in  1860  at  $11,252,167,  but  the 
real  Yalne  is  abont  $26,000,000,  of  which  $20,- 
000,000  is  real  estate  and  $6,000,000  personal 
property. — The  first  permanent  settlement  on 
the  site  of  Rochester  was  made  in  1 810.  There 
were  bnt  two  frame  buildings  in  1812,  when  it 
was  first  laid  out  for  a  village  by  Nathaniel 
Rodiester  (after  whom  it  was  originally  called 
Rochesterville)  and  two  associates  from  Mary- 
land, who  had  purchased  the  land.  It  was 
incorporated  as  a  village  in  1817,  and  as  a  city 
in  18S4.  The  mysterious  sounds  long  called 
^  Rochester  knockings,"  attributed  to  spiritual 
agency,  were  introduced  from  an  adjoining 
county,  and  never  made  many  converts  here. 

ROCHESTER,  Jons  Welmot,  2d  earl  of,  a 
wit  and  satirist  of  the  court  of  Oharles  IT.,  bom 
in  Ditchley,  Oxfordshire,  April  10,  1647  or 
1648,  died  July  26, 1680.  He  left  Oxford  uni- 
versity in  1661  to  travel  in  France  and  Italy, 
and  returning  in  his  18th  year  was  welcomed 
for  his  graceful  person  and  lively  wit  as  a  con- 
genial aoqniffltion  to  the  gay  circles  of  the  court. 
In  1666  he  served  at  sea  under  the  earl  of  Sand- 
wich, and  in  1666  under  Bir  Edward  Spragge, 
distinguishing  himself  by  courage  and  intrepid- 
ity on  several  occasions;  but  he  lost  the  reputa- 
tion thus  acquired  on  returning  to  London,  by 
diahoDorable  evasion  of  the  consequences  of 
quarrels  of  his  own  seeking.  He  was  a  great 
favorite  with  the  king,  though  his  sharp  satires 
were  often  offensive ;  and  he  was  made  by  him 
a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  and  ranger  of 
Woodstock  park.  He  became  addicted  to  in- 
temperance soon  after  his  arrival  at  court,  and 
afterward  confessed  to  Dr.  Burnet  that  for  5 
rears  he  was  continually  intoxicated.  He  soon 
became  famous  for  debauchery  and  buffoonery, 
often  disguising  himself  as  a  mountebank,  an 
alchemist,  a  porter,  or  a  beggar,  characters 
which  he  sometimes  used  as  a  cover  for  low 
amours.  Being  at  length  prostrated  by  dis- 
sase,  he  was  converted  from  the  infidelity 
which  he  professed  and  brought  to  hearty  con- 
trition for  his  profligate  career  by  intercourse 
with  Dr.  Burnet,  who  by  his  desire  afterward 
published  '*'  Passages  of  the  life  and  Death  of 
John,  Earl  of  Rochester.^'  His  life  was  also 
written  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  "  Lives  of  the 
Poets."  On  hb  deathbed  Rochester  directed 
the  destruction  of  all  his  profane  and  licentious 
writings ;  but  a  collection  appeared  under  his 
name  soon  afl^er  his  death,  and  one  of  still 
worse  character  in  2  vols,  in  l781-'2,  much  of 
which  is  believed  to  be  spurious.  Of  his  gen- 
oiae  poem?,  such  as  his  ^^  Batire  against  Man,'' 
**  Verses  upon  Nothing,"  &c..  Dr.  Johnson  says 
that  they  everywhere  exhibit  "tokens  of  a 
mind  which  study  might  have  carried  to  excel- 
ieooe.^   His  letters  to  his  wife  and  son,  recent- 


ly published,  show  him  in  a  somewhat  more 
favorable  light.  His  only  son  died  a  minor  in 
1681,  when  the  title  became  extinct. 

ROOK,  a  8.  CO.  of  Wis.,  bordering  on  111.,  in- 
tersected N,  and  8.  nearly  in  the  middle  by 
Rock  river,  and  drained  by  its  branches ;  area, 
about  750  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  86,691.  Its 
surface  is  nearly  level,  with  much  prairie,  es- 
pecially to  the  E.  of  Rock  river,  which  is  nearly 
all  occupied  by  Rock  prairie ;  and  the  soil  is 
very  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
784,278  bushels  of  wheat,  800,143  of  Indian 
com,  487,880  of  oats,  102,888  of  potatoes,  and 
410,881  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  9  saw  mills, 
8  newspaper  offices,  52  churches,  and  4,286 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Beloit  and  Madison,  the  Chicago 
and  north-western,  and  the  Milwaukee  and 
Mississippi  railroads.    Capital,  Janesville. 

ROOK  CASTLE,  a  8.  E.  co.  of  Ky.,  border- 
ed 8.  E.  by  Rock  Castle  river,  by  the  branches 
of  which  and  Dick's  river  it  is  drained ;  area, 
about  850  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  5,848,  of  whom 
857  were  slaves.  It  has  an  uneven  surface  and 
a  not  very  fertile  soil.  The  productions  in 
1860  were  177,974  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
8,715  of  wheat,  28,858  of  oats,  5,543  lbs.  of 
tobacco,  and  10,226  of  wool.  There  were  14 
chureheS)  and  425  pupils  attending  pubMc 
schools.    Capital,  Mount  Vernon. 

ROOK  ISLAND,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  HI.,  sepa- 
rated from  Iowa  by  the  Mississippi,  intersected 
and  bounded  8.  E.  by  Rock  river ;  area,  426 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  21,007.  It  has  a  diversi- 
fied surface  and  fertile  soil.  Bituminous  coal 
is  found  in  abundance.  The  productions  in 
1860  were  295,614  bushels  of  wheat,  1,176,446 
of  Indian  com,  188,016  of  oats,  12,595  of  bar- 
ley, 89,165  of  potatoes,  67,818  lbs.  of  tobacco, 
and  28,568  tons,  of  hay.  There  were  2  saw 
miUs,  a  tannery,  4  newspaper  offices,  41  church- 
es, and  6,024  pupils  attendinjg^  public  schools. — 
Rook  Island,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the 
Mississippi  at  the  foot  of  the  upper  rapids,  op- 
posite Davenport,  Iowa,  8  m.  above  Rock  river, 
and  181  m.  W.  by  8.  from  Chicago ;  pop.  in 
1860,  5,130.  It  is  opposite  the  W.  extremity 
of  an  island  about  8  m.  long,  from  which  it 
derives  its  name,  and  on  which  a  national  ar- 
mory is  to  be  erected.  The  main  channel  is  on 
the  N.  side,  while  a  dam  on  the  8.  side  affords 
immense  water  power  above  and  a  good  harbor 
below.  It  has  a  number  of  manufactories,  and  is 
the  point  at  which  the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island 
and  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  railroads  meet 
by  means  of  a  bridge  over  the  MississippL 

ROCK  MOSS.    See  Ltoopodia^oea 

ROOK  OIL.    See  Pbtbolkum. 

ROCK  SNAKE.    See  Python. 

ROCKBRIDGE,  a  central  co.  of  Va.,  inter- 
sected by  Korth  river,  a  branch  of  the  James, 
and  bordered  8.  E.  by  the  Blue  ridge ;  area, 
about  700  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  17,250,  of 
whom  8,984  were  slaves.  It  has  a  mountain- 
ous surface  and  very  fertile  soil.  The  produc- 
tions in  1850  were  872,705  bushels  of  Indian 
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corn,  108,663  of  wheat,  162.762  of  oats,  78,- 
298  lbs.  of  tobacco,  80,469  of  wool,  and  7,626 
tons  of  h&j.  There  were  16  grist  mills,  4  saw 
mills,  2  newspaper  ofSces,  18  churches,  and  289 
pnpils  attendmg  public  schools.  Value  of  real 
estate  in  1866,  $6,200,696,  showing  an  increase 
of  60  per  cent,  since  1860.  It  derives  its  name 
from  tne  ITatural  Bridge.  (See  Bbidqe,  Nat- 
ural.)   Gapital,  Lexington. 

ROGEET,  an  explosive  missile,  used  as  an 
element  in  pyrotechnical  exhibitions,  as  a  sig- 
nal at  night,  as  a  projectile  weapon,  and  as  a 
means  of  carrying  a  line  to  inaccessible  objects, 
as  to  a  wreck  from  the  shore.  The  common 
skj  rocket  having  been  already  described  un- 
der Pyboteohnt,  the  present  article  will  be 
limited, to  an  account  of  the  so  called  war 
rocket. '  The  use  of  rockets  in  war  was  pro- 
posed as  long  ago  as  1698  by  J.  Hanzelet  in  his 
Traitea  militaires  of  that  date ;  but  no  progress 
was  made  toward  this  end  untU  the  experi- 
ments of  Sir  William  Oongreve  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century.  He  substituted  for  the 
ordmary  paper  case  one  of  sheet  iron,  which, 
bearing  a  heavier  charge,  would  be  propelled 
further ;  and  in  order  to  secure  greater  accu- 
racy in  the  flight,  he  removed  the  balance  or 
guiding  stick  from  the  side  and  screwed  it  into 
we  centre  of  a  disk,  which  was  fitted  into  the 
open  end  of  the  rocket  after  this  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  core  employed  to  form  the  hol- 
low in  the  rocket  was  removed.  But  as  this 
end  must  remain  open  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
gases  which  by  their  reaction  push  the  rocket 
forward,  the  rocket  stick  was  made  to  taper  off 
to  the  point  where  it  was  screwed  into  the  disk, 
so  that  room  might  be  afforded  for  a  number 
of  holes  in  the  annular  space  around  the  end  of 
the  stick.  The  whole  was  thus  made  straight, 
and  wlien  uniformly  charged  with  the  granu- 
lated powder  composition,  rammed  hard,  its 
movement  must  be  in  nearly  a  direct  line.  To 
prevent  the  composition  from  being  injuriously 
affected  by  the  iron,  a  lining  of  paper  or  other 
material  was  found  to  bo  necessary.  The  head 
of  tiie  rocket  was  foiTaed  of  a  mass  of  iron 
which  served  as  a  shot,  or  it  was  a  shell,  or  a 
receptacle  for  inflanmiable  compounds,  known 
as  a  carcass.  For  field  operations,  the  rockets 
usually  employed  by  the  British  armies  have 
been  6, 12,  and  18  pounders ;  but  they  have 
been  mode  much  larger  than  this,  even  of  800 
lbs.  and  of  10  feet  length.  The  advantoges  of 
the  weapon  are  its  great  portability  as  com- 
pared with  cannon,  the  unlimited  size  of  which 
it  may  be  made,  the  freedom  from  recoil,  which 
admits  of  their  being  used  from  any  boats  of 
size  sufficient  to  carry  them,  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  may  be  fired,  and  the  devastating 
and  terrifying  effects  of  the  fire  they  carry. 
Against  cavalry  they  are  also  doubly  effective 
for  their  terribly  whirring  sound,  which  no 
horses  can  withstand.  To  insure  their  direct 
flight,  they  are  shot  from  tubes  which  are  point- 
ed either  from  a  tripod  or  upon  the  ground. 
The  Gongreve  rocket  was  employed  wiUi  great 


effect  in  the  naval  attack  of  the  British  upon 
Boulogne,  Oct.  8, 1806,  the  town  being  set  on 
fire  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  by  the  dis- 
charge of  about  200  of  them.    In  1807  thej 
were  also  effectively  used  in  the  attack  at  Co- 
penhagen ;  and  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic  a  mass 
of  French  infantry  were  instantly  routed  by  a 
volley  of  rockets.    The  long  stick  appended  to 
rockets  has  always  been  an  awkward  iocmn- 
brance  to  them,  and  many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  devise  some  convenient  substitute  for 
it.    This  was  accopaplished  previous  to  the 
Grimean  war  by  Mr.  Hale,  of  England,  by  giv- 
ing to  the  holes  for  the  exit  of  the  flames  at  the 
periphery  of  the  lower  end  of  the  rocket  a  tan- 
gential direction.    The  effect  of  this  is  to  caose 
the  rocket  to  rotate  on  ita  axis  like  a  Hmi^ 
ball ;  and  in  order  that  the  rocket  may  not  start 
off  before  sufficient  force  has  been  accumulated 
to  keep  its  head  from  drooping,  Mr.  Hale  con- 
trived a  case  in  which  it  is  hdd  for  an  instant, 
till  it  breaks  through  the  springs  which  retain 
it.    The  rockets  for  the  British  army  vere 
charged  at  Woolwich  by  hydrostatic  pressure, 
thus  being  made  to  hold  more  of  the  compo- 
sition, and  this  of  greater  efficiency  by  reason 
of  its  compactness.    In  the  trials  which  were 
made  at  Woolwich,  a  10-ponnder  rocket  fired 
from  an  iron  tube  at  an  angle  of  elevation  of 
20""  struck  the  ground  at  the  distance  of  5,200 
feet,  and  penetrated  10^  feet  into  wet,  dose, 
loamy  soil.    Trials  at  Washington,  made  Jan. 
6,  184T,  were  of  six  2-inch  and  four  8-inch 
rockets,  with  shot  heads,  and  of  three  2-inch 
and  two  3-inch,  with  shells.   About  2,000  were 
made  at  the  arsenal  at  Washington,  of  ^  and 
Sf-inch  sizes,  for  use  in  the  Mexican  war.   It 
is  probable  that  the  capabilities  of  rockets  arc 
not  yet  folly  appreciated.    Mr.  William  Green- 
er, in  his  "  Gunnery  in  1858,"  from  his  expe- 
rience with  rockets,  expresses  the  opinion  that, 
discharged  from  a  gun,  their  flight  may  he 
made  not  only  as  direct  as  that  of  a  bullet  from 
a  rifle,  but  also  much  longer,  and  with  the 
combustion  of  less  powder.    When  fired  from 
a  cannon  the  case  should  be  cast  of  gun  metal 
of  strength  sufficient  to  withstand  the  concus- 
sion, and  it  should  be  provided  with  grooves  or 
suitable  projections  on  the  outside  to  fit  the 
rifling  of  the  cannon.    The  gunpowder  should 
be  of  very  slow  combustion,  a  starting  velocity 
of  600  to  800  feet  a  second  only  being  required, 
until  tlie  projectile  is  taken  on  by  its  own 
charge.    From  the  gradual  manner  in  which 
the  rocket  is  started,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it 
will  be  found  practicable  to  use  in  its  head, 
for  explosion  on    striking,   fulminates  of  a 
more  violent  kind  than  can  be  used  in  ordi- 
nary shells  on  account  of  their  explodmg  as 
the  shell  receives  its  first  impulse. — ^In  cases 
of  shipwreck  the  rocket  has  proved  a  most 
vfduable  means  of  saving  life ;  and  it  is  now 
kept,  together  with  life  boats,  at  stations  on  the 
coast  where  wrecks  often  occur.    When  a  ves- 
sel is  stranded  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the 
beach,  and  cannot  be  reached  by  life  boats  on 
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aoeount  of  the  heavy  snrf^  a  line  of,  i  inoh 
disiiieter  attached  to  a  rocket  may  be  sent  over 
the  ahip,  and  thus  afford  the  means  to  those  on 
board  of  passing  a  heavier  line  to  the  diore  by 
which  they  may  themselves  be  enabled  to  reach 
it  Witih  the  rockets  used  by  Mr.  Greener,  lines 
have  thns  been  carried  from  600  to  800  yards. 
BOGKFOKD,  the  capital  of  Winnebago  co., 
m.,  on  the  £.  bank  of  Rock  river,  and  on  the 
Galena  and  Chicago  raikoad,  92  m.  W.  K  W. 
from  Ohioago ;  pop.  in  1860,  5,281.  It  is  situ- 
ated at  the  rapids,  which  furnish  great  water 
power,  and  has  several  manufactories.  A  fer- 
ry communicates  with  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  It  contains  a  court  house,  a  bank,  2 
newspaper  offices,  and  5  churches. 

ROCKINGHAM.    I.  A  8.  E.  oo.  of  K  H., 
bordered  £.  by  the  Atlantic  and  8.  by  Massa- 
chusetts, and  separated  from  Maine  on  the  K  E. 
by  the  Pisoataqua  river ;  area,  about  700  sq.  m. ; 
nop.  in  1860,  60,110.    It  is  watered  by  the 
Ittnprey,  Exeter,  Beaver,  and  Spiggot  rivers. 
Great  bay,  a  body  of  water  communicating  with 
tihe  Piscataqua,  is  on  the  N.  E.,  and  Massabesio 
lake  on  the  W.  border.    Its  sur&ce  is  uneven 
and  the  soil  fertile.    The  productions  in  1850 
were  201,859  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  62,407  of 
oate,  668,395  of  potatoes,  4,115  of  wheat,  72,- 
185  tona  of  hay,  44,4751bs.  of  wool,  and  736,- 
222  of  butter.    There  were  85  grist  mills,  75 
saw  and  planing  mills,  6  cotton  and  9  woollen 
factoriee,  3  founderies,  5  machine  shops,  3  pa- 
per mills,  20  tanneries,  2  ship  yards,  5  news- 
paper offices,  108  churches,  and  11,045  pupils 
attending  public  schoob.    It  is  intersected  by 
the  Manchester  and  Lawrence,  the  Portsmouth 
and  Concord,  the  Boston  and  Maine,  and  the 
eastern  railroads.    County  towns,  Portsmouth 
and  Exeter.    11.  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Va.,  bordered 
8.  £.  by  the  Blue  ridge  and  N.  W.  by  the 
Shenandoah  mountains,  and  drained  by  the 
Shenandoah  river  and  its  branches ;  area,  about 
850  sq.  m^;   pop.  in  1860,  28,408,   of  whom 
2,387  were  slaves.   It  occupies  part  of  the  great 
valley  of  Virginia,  and  has  an  uneven  surface 
and  fertile  soU.    The  productions  in  1850  were 
608,850  bushels  of  wheat,  448,585  of  Indian 
com,  164,976  of  oats,  16,067  tons  of  hay,  46,- 
018  lbs.  of  wool,  and  736,222  of  butter.    There 
were  41  grist  mills,  22  saw  mills,  16  tanneries, 
4  wool-carding  mills,  2  newspaper  offices,  30 
churches,  and  1,970  pupUs  attending  pubUo 
aohools.    Value  of  real  estate  in  1856,  $8,338,- 
728,  showing  an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  since 
1850.    Capital,  Harrisonburg.    In.  A  N.  co. 
of  K  C,  bordering  on  Va.,  intersected  by  the 
Dan,  and  drained  by  the  head  waters  of  the  Haw 
river;  area,  about  350  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860, 
16,746,  of  whom  6,318  were  slaves.    It  has  an 
elevated  and  hilly  surface  and  fertile  soil.    The 
productions  in  1850  were  377,604  bushels  of  In- 
oiancom,  101,804  of  oats,  44.156  of  wheat,  and 
908,729  lbs.  of  tobacco.    There  were  5  saw 
milla,  1  cotton,  1  woollen,  and  27  tobacco  fac- 
tori^  18  churches,  and  1,015  pupils  attending 
pablio  schools.    Capital,  Wentworth. 


ROCEINGHAM,  Chables  Watson  Wbht- 
WOBTH,  marquis  of^  an  English  statesman,  bom 
May  18, 1730,  died  July  1, 1782.  At  the  age  of 
20  he  succeeded  his  father  in  the  marquisate. 
Though  his  natural  abilities  were  not  great,  his 
amiability,  generosity,  and  integrity,  along  with 
his  vast  wealth,  combined  to  make  him  a  promi- 
nent political  leader.  In  Feb.  1760,  he  was 
made  a  knight  of  the  garter.  In  1765  he  suc- 
ceeded George  Gren^e  in  the  premiership, 
with  the  position  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
and  from  that  time  until  his  death  was  the  ac- 
knowledged leader  of  the  liberal  branch  of  the 
aristocracy.  The  ministry  of  which  he  was  the 
head  had  not  in  it  one  man  of  commanding 
ability,  and  was  ill  fitted  to  cope  with  a  pow- 
erfiil  opposition  and  with  the  distracted  con- 
dition of- the  American  colonies.  Although  it 
contained  members  who  had  voted  against  the 
passage  of  the  stamp  act,  it  did  not  undertake 
to  repefd  it,  but  made  m*eparations  to  execute 
it  in  all  the  colonies.  The  general  resistance 
which  the  attempt  met  with  throughout  Amer- 
ica, and  the  impossibility  of  enforcing  its  pro- 
visions except  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  led 
to  a  repeal  of  the  act  in  March,  1766 ;  but  at 
the  same  time  an  act  was  passed  declaring  the 
supreme  power  of  parliament  over  America  in 
all  cases  whatsoever.  Gn  July  12  Rockingham 
retired  from  power,  and  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Lord  North  was  at  the  head  of  the 
aristocratic  portion  of  the  opposition.  Gn  the 
resignation  of  North,  Rockingham  formed  a  min- 
istry in  March,  1782,  which  ended  at  his  death. 

RGCKLAND,  a  8.  E.  co.  of  N.  Y.,  bordered 
E.  by  the  Hudson  river  and  8.  W.  by  New  Jer- 
sey, and  drained  by  the  Hackensack  and  Ram- 
apo  rivers  and  several  smsJler  streams ;  area, 
208  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  22,492.  It  has  a 
rough  and  mountainous  surface,  the  highest 
summits  having  an  elevation  of  1,000  feet,  and 
the  soil  is  fertile.  The  rocks  yield  an  excellent 
red  sandstone,  extensively  quarried  and  ex- 
ported for  building,  and  immense  quantities  of 
lime  are  made  from  tlie  white  limestone  which 
abounds  in  the  N.  E.,  where  also  are  great  beds 
of  fine  clay,  from  which  150,000,000  bricks  are 
annually  manufactured,  employing  over  1,000 
men.  Rockland  lake,  about  1  m.  from  the 
Hudson,  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  160  feet 
above  the  river ;  it  is  noted  for  its  yield  of  ice, 
of  which  200,000  tons  are  annually  exported, 
and  the  collection  of  which  gives  employment 
to  1,000  men  during  the  season.  The  produc- 
tions in  1855  were  123,441  bushels  of  wheat, 
28,168  of  oats,  81,600  of  rye,  61,873  of  Indian 
com,  47,223  of  potatoes,  14,828  tons  of  hay, 
and  266,006  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  7  saw 
mills,  13  grist  mills,  2  newspaper  offices,  41 
churches,  and  6,995  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  It  is  intersected  by  the  New  York 
and  Erie  railroad.    Capital,  New  City. 

ROOKLAND,  formerly  East  Thomaston,  the 
capital  of  Knox  co..  Me.,  on  the  W.  side  of  Pe- 
nobscot bay,  40  m.  8.  E.  from  Augnsta;  pop.  in 
1860,  7,316.    The  harbor  is  broad  and  deep, 
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and  there  is  a  very  active  trade,  particularly  in 
the  exportation  of  lime,  made  from  immense 
quarries  of  limestone  in  the  vicinity.  There 
are  64  lime  kilns,  d4  heing  of  new  and  patented 
construction,  hurning  in  the  aggregate  over 
5,000  casks  doily.  Ahout  150  schooners  are  em- 
ployed in  carrying  the  lime,  mostly  to  Boston 
and  New  York.  Beside  these,  ahout  18  ships, 
40  barks,  and  a  number  of  brigs  belong  to  the 
port.  There  are  3  banks  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $200,000,  2  insuranpe  companies,  2 
weekly  newspapers,  and  8  churches. 

ROOKY  MOUNTAINS,  the  chain  of  moun- 
tains in  the  central  and  western  portions  of 
the  North  Ajnerican  continent,  being  the 
continuation  northward  of  the  OordiUeras  of 
Oentral  America  and  Mexico.  The  8.  portion 
of  the  great  chain  to  the  N.  border  of  Mexico 
is  treated  in  the  articles  Andes  and  Oobdil- 
LXBA.  From  Mexico  the  chain  continues  in 
several  ranges  through  the  territories  and  states 
lying  between  the  Pacific  and  the  head  waters 
of  the  streams  that  flow  into  the  Mississippi, 
spreading  out  over  a  wide  area  of  full  1,000 
m.  from  E.  to  W.  Having  traversed  these,  the 
chain,  still  composed  of  several  ranges,  passes 
into  the  British  possessions  to  the  N.,  the  east- 
em  range  reaching  the  Arctic  ocean  in  about 
lat.  70*"  N.,  and  the  western  passing  near  the 
coast  and  terminating  near  Prince  William^s 
sound,  where  Mt.  St.  Elias  in  lat.  60''  stands 
upon  the  borders  of  the  Pacific  at  the  height  of 
17,800  feet  above  its  level,  perhaps  the  highest 
peak  of  the  whole  chain.  It  is  asserted  that 
spurs  are  traced  from  the  extremities  of  these 
ranges  directed  toward  Behring^s  straits,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  the  great  American  system 
of  mountains  may  here  connect  with  that  of 
eastern  Asia,  which  from  Kamtchatka  extends 
through  the  continent,  reaching  the  Indian 
ocean  in  the  island  of  Sumatra.  The  portion 
of  this  vast  system  known  as  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains is  itself  of  such  immense  extent  and  so 
little  explored,  that  the  outlines  even  of  its 
principal  groups  of  mountains  and  valleys  have 
not  yet  been  well  defined,  and  their  character 
is  very  imperfectly  understood.  Our  knowl- 
edge of  that  part  of  them  in  the  United  States 
is  derived  from  the  reports  of  the  various  ex- 
peditions sent  out  by  the  government,  com- 
mencing with  those  of  Lewis  and  Olark  in 
1804.  During  the  next  40  years  other  explora- 
tions were  made  by  Harman,  Ross  Oox,  Long, 
Schoolcraft,  Bonneville,  Nicollet,  and  Fremont, 
notices  of  some  of  which  may  be  found  under 
these  names.  Since  1844  more  than  20  expedi- 
tions have  been  engaged  in  exploring  these 
wild  regions,  nearly  all  of  them  for  the  U.  S. 
government,  and  since  the  bill  and  appropria- 
tions of  congress  of  March,  1853,  the  object  of 
most  of  them  has  been  tlie  determination  of  the 
most  practicable  route  for  a  railroad  from  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific.  The 
information  thus  acquired  is  embodied  in  the 
Pacific  railroad  report,  memoir,  and  maps,  pre- 
pared by  Lieut.  G.  K.  Warren,  U.  S.  topo- 


rphical  engineers,  under  direction  of  Capt 
A.  Humphreys,  director  of  the  department 
of  explorations  and  surveys,  and  finally  pub- 
lished among  the  congressional  reports  in 
1859.  (See  Paoifio  Railboad.) — ^The  terri- 
tory occupied  by  the  Rocky  mountains  reaches 
from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  in  Galifomia 
to  about  long.  106®  W.,  or  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  extending  125  m.  further  E.,  taking 
in  the  Black  hills  of  Nebraska.  Even  be- 
yond these  limits,  in  the  plains  of  the  tertiary 
and  cretaceous  formations,  which  extend  E.  • 
from  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  in  the 
islands  off  the  Pacific  coast,  are  ridges  and 
peaks  that  mark  a  still  wider  extension  of  the 
forces  to  which  these  mountains  owe  their  ex- 
istence. The  whole  area  properly  included  by 
the  mountains  and  their  intervening  valleys 
and  desert  lands  in  the  territory  belonging  to 
the  United  States  is  computed  at  about  980,000 
sq.  m.  The  general  range  of  this  mountainous 
district  is  N.  20**  W. ;  but  that  of  the  several 
belts  of  mountains  is  very  various,  and  is  de- 
termined only  in  isolated  localities  where  they 
have  been  crossed  by  the  explorers.— The 
mountainous  belt  of  E.  New  Mexico  and  of  Col- 
orado territory,  first  encountercfd  in  crossing 
the  great  plains  that  lie  along  the  upper  por- 
tions of  the  streams  which  flow  S.  E.  into  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  and  E.  toward  the  Mississippi, 
has  a  general  N.  and  S.  direction.  Santa  F^, 
the  capitcd  of  New  Mexico,  is  situated  on  this 
belt,  and  farther  N.  it  includes  in  the  same  ter- 
ritory the  Spanish  peaks.  Pike's  peak  is  on 
its  £.  margin,  and  in  Colorado  and  Nebraska 
are  those  portions  of  the  mountains  known  as 
the  Three  Parks,  and  the  Medicine  Bow  monn- 
tains.  From  Long's  peak,  about  160  m.  "S. 
from  Pike's  peak,  and  in  about  lat  40^  the 
range  trends  toward  the  N.  W.,  connecting 
with  the  Wind  River  mountains,  upon  which 
is  Fremont's  peak,  18,570  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Beyond  that  peak  to  the  N.  boun- 
dary of  the  United  States  it  separates  Dacotah 
and  Washington  territories.  Though  the  east- 
ern range  of  the  Rocky  mountains  is  not  sur- 
passed in  the  height  and  magnitude  of  its  ridges 
by  other  portions  of  the  chain,  it  is  not  entire- 
ly the  water-shed  between  the  rivers  that  flow 
into  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  those  into  the 
gulf  of  California.  The  Rio  Grande  flows  in  a 
S.  direction  across  New  Mexico  along  the  V. 
side  of  the  range,  crossing  it  near  the  borders 
of  Texas ;  and  the  N.  fork  of  Platte  river,  com- 
mencing in  numerous  branches  in  the  North 
park  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Medicine  Bow 
mountains,  flows  nearly  200  m.  N.  before  it 
finds  a  passage  across  the  range  to  tlie  E. 
The  sources  of  these  rivers  that  flow  into  the 
Atlantic  interlock  with  the  branches  of  the 
Gila  and  the  Colorado,  whose  outlet  is  the  Pa- 
cific; and  the  passage  of  the  streams  named 
through  the  range  determines  the  route  of  two 
of  the  lines  of  travel  between  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  and  California.  Further  N.  the 
drainage  of  the  E.  slopes  is  into  the  Yellow- 
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stone  and  the  head  waters  of  the  Missonri, 
which,  flowing  K.  W.  along  the  E.  base  of  the 
moontiun,  attain,  to  snch  depth  in  the  N.  W. 
portion  of  Nebraska  that  steamboats  ascend  to 
the  Great  ficdls  at  the   base  of  the  Rocky 
monntains  and  more  than  2,500  m.  from  the 
junction  of  this  river  with  the  Mississippi.    On 
the  opposite  side  the  drainage  is  into  the  8.  or 
Lewis's  fork  of  Ihe  Columbia  river,  and  into 
the  N.   or  Clark's  fork  of  the  same.    The 
Boarces  of  the  latter  nearly  reach  some  of  the 
branches  of  the  upper  Missouri,  and  the  pass 
known  as  Lewis  and  Clark's  in  lat.  47^  is 
through  one  of  the  depressions  where  these 
waters  nearlv  meet.    This  is  the  most  north- 
ern pass  in  the  United  States,  and  is  the  route 
of  the  proposed  northern  railroad  to  the  Pa- 
cific.    In  British  America  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains divide  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  from 
those  which  flow  into  Hudson's  bay,  as  the 
Saskatchewan  and  Athabasca,  and  also  from 
Mackenzie's  river,  whose  outlet  is  the  Arctic 
ocean. — ^The  next  great  range  of  the  Rocky 
mountains  toward  the  W.  is  that  called  the 
Walisati!^  mountains,  lying  S.  from  Great  Salt 
lake,  and  under  this  and  other  names  passing 
N.  to  the  E.  of  that  lake.    Toward  the  S.  W. 
thb  mountainous  region  is  traced  along  the  W. 
side  of  the  Colorado  toward  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
which  bounds  California  on  the  E.    In  Utah 
the  mountains  spread  over  a  wide  district,  and 
the  ridges  of  the  several  groups  lie  in  various 
directions,  the  course  of  tifiose  known  as  the 
Uintah  mountains,  E.  of  Great  Salt  lake,  being 
K  and  W.     The  only  drainage  ft>om  these 
monntains  into  the  ocean  is  from  their  E.  and 
N.  mdes.     By  the  Colorado  the  waters  are 
conducted  S.  W.  to  the  head  of  the  gulf  of 
California  in  lat.  82'',  and  by  Lewis's  fork  of 
the  Columbia  N.  W.  to  the  Pacific  in  lat.  46**. 
Nearly  the  whole  distance  between  these  points, 
and  for  a  width  of  about  10°  of  longitude, 
stretching  E.  from  the  Sierra  Nevada,  is  a  vast 
territory  but  little  explored,  from  4,000  to 
5,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  known 
to  abound  in  rivers  and  lakes,  some  of  them 
salt,  from  which  there  is  no  outlet  into  the 
ocean.    Into  this  great  interior  basin  fiow  all 
the  waters  that  f^  on  the  W.  slopes  of  the 
Wahsatch  range  and  the  E.  slope  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada.    In  Sie  British  possessions  this  por- 
tion of  the  chain  unites  with  the  main  dividing 
range  of  the  Rocky  mountains. — ^The  western 
portion  of  the  Rocky  mountain  chain  com- 
mences at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of 
Lower  California,  and  follows  this  to  its  Junc- 
tion with  the  mainland.    Entering  the  state  of 
Califomia,  it  soon  branches  into  two  ranges, 
the  principal  one,  known  as  the  Sierra  Nevada 
or  Saowy  mountains,  passing  through  the  state 
at  a  distance  of  about  160  m.  from  the  coast, 
while  the  inferior  group  of  parallel  ridp^es, 
known  as  the  Coast  range,  keeps  within  10  to 
50  m.  of  the  Pacific  shore,  till  it  again  becomes 
connected  with  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  the  con- 
fnsed  groups  in  N.  California,  where  Mt.  Shas- 


ta stands  prominent  among  the  other  peaks  at 
an  elevation  of  about  14,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  character  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Califomia  and  the  heights  of  the  prin- 
cipal peaks  are  given  in  the  article  California, 
vol.  iv.  p.  260.  Through  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton territory  the  distinction  is  still  continued 
between  the  main  range  or  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
here  known  as  the  Cascade  mountains,  and  the 
hills  near  the  Pacific  or  the  Coast  range.  A 
remarkable  feature  in  the  former  range  is  the 
complete  barrier  it  forms  to  the  drainage  of 
the  waters  on  its  E.  side  toward  the  Pacific. 
No  outlet  is  afforded  to  these  from  the  S.  ter- 
mination of  the  range  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  peninsula,  in  the  latitude  of  the  tropic  of 
Cancer,  to  the  Columbia  river  in  lat.  46°.  This 
great  stream  for  a  considerable  portion  of  its 
course  makes  the  boundary  between  Oregon 
and  Washington,  and  drains  the  wide  valleys 
that  stretch  E.  to  the  main  range  of  the 
Rocky  mountains — ^its  N.  or  Clark's  fork,  as  al- 
ready remarked,  reaching  to  the  sources  of  the 
Missouri,  and  its  S.  or  Lewis's  fork,  called  also 
Snake  river,  being  fed  by  numerous  branches 
that  flow  through  the  vaUeys  among  the  moun- 
tains N.  E.  of  Great  Salt  lake,  where  also  rise 
the  tributaries  of  the  Colorado  and  the  Sweet- 
water, which  flows  into  the  N.  fork  of  the  Platte 
river.  By  the  Columbia  river  consequently, 
although  its  navigation  is  interrupted  by  ihe 
cascades  in  its  passage  through  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada, is  one  of  the  most  important  routes 
across  the  mountains.  In  the  N.  W.  part  of 
Washington  territory  the  Coast  range  is  pene- 
trated by  deep  straits  and  bays  from  the  Pa- 
cific, and  fine  navigable  waters  extend  into  the 
heart  of  this  territory  between  the  two  ranges 
of  mountains.  The  Coast  range  traverses  the 
central  portion  of  Vancouver's  island  for  its 
whole  length,  and  on  the  mainland  in  British 
Columbia  the  Sierra  Nevada  continues  north- 
ward, and  is  crossed  by  Fraser  river,  the  out- 
let of  which  is  in  the  gulf  of  Georgia  opposite 
the  S.  portion  of  Vancouver's  island^  Though 
the  Sierra  Nevada  in  its  range  between  Cali- 
fomia and  Nevada  territory  is  crossed  by  no 
rivers,  several  of  the  streams  which  fiow  down 
its  E.  slopes  have  their  sources  high  up  on  the 
summits,  and  near  those  which  flow  down  the 
W.  slopes.  Several  depressions  are  met  with 
at  these  points,  which  serve  as  passes  for  the 
routes  from  Sonora,  Sacramento,  and  Marys- 
ville  to  the  E.  By  the  cafion  of  Carson  river 
the  range  is  crossed  at  an  elevation  of  about 
7,250  feet;  and  by  the  Truokee  pass,  where 
the  waters  of  the  Yuba  river  and  those  of  the 
Truckee,  flowing  E.,  nearly  meet  each  other, 
the  elevation  is  about  6,000  feet.  From  these 
passes  the  route  is  N.  E.  to  the  main  road,  which 
crosses  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  the  N.  portion  of 
California,  and  which  toward  the  £.  passes  by 
the  Humboldt  mountains  to  Salt  Lake  City. 
To  the  E.  of  Salt  Lake  this  route  continues 
across  the  Wahsatch  monntains  to  the  Great 
South  pass  through  the  Wind  River  mountains 
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just  S.  of  Fremoiit^s  peak,  and  thence  down 
the  Sweetwater  to  the  North  fork  of  the  Platte 
river.    A  more  southern  route  connects  Pikers 

rak  with  the  Utah  valley,  and  thence  turning 
W.  crosses  the  Sierra  Nevada  near  its  Junc- 
tion with  the  Ooast  range  in  S.  Califomia,  meet- 
ing here  the  route  from  Santa  F6  through  New 
Mexico,  and  the  still  more  southern  one  from 
Texas,  which  follows  the  valley  of  the  Gila 
and  crosses  this  river  and  the  Colorado  at 
their  junction. — While  the  Rocky  mountains 
exhihit  in  portions  of  the  chain  a  parallelism 
of  ridges,  with  no  prominent  elevations  ^eatly 
exceeding  in  height  the  average  summit  level 
(features  which  more  particularly  characterize 
the  Appalachian  system),  the  contour  of  the 
surface  is  in  general  much  more  irregular  than 
that  of  the  Alleghanies,  owing  to  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  deep  transverse  valleys  and  car 
lions,  which,  worn  back  toward  the  summits, 
give  to  these  the  serrated  aspect  from  which 
originated  the  Spanish  name  nerras.  Many  of 
the  mountains  are  also  of  granitic  structure, 
and  assume  in  a  marked  degree  the  alpine 
character  of  precipitous  and  rugged  peaks,  as  is 
seen  especially  in  the  Wind  Kiver  mountains. 
Several  of  the  principal  summits,  which  rise 
considerably  above  the  general  height  of  the 
mountains,  have  already  been  named.  They 
occur  both  on  the  extreme  E.  and  W.  ranges, 
and  none  of  them,  except  Mt.  St.  Elias,  it 
is  believed,  attain  a  greater  height  than  16,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  In  British  Columbia  are 
two  important  summits  on  the  E.  range,  in 
about  lat  58*^,  Mt.  Brown  and  Mt.  Hooker, 
the  one  estimated  at  16,000  feet,  and  the  other 
at  15,760.  To  the  N.  of  these  the  range 
gradually  declines  toward  the  Arctic  ocean. 
In  this  northern  portion  of  the  chain  the  sum- 
mits are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and 
such  13  the  case  with  the  highest  peaks  lying 
in  the  territories  of  the  United  States.  Those 
of  the  Wind  River  mountains  were  found  by 
Fremont  thus  clothed  in  August,  the  snow  ex- 
tending 1,000  feet  below  the  crests.  Below  the 
snow  line  the  mountains  are  covered  with  the 
dark  evergreen  growth  of  jthe  hemlock,  spruce, 
balsam  fir,  and  tall  pines;  and  still  farther 
down  are  interspersed  among  them  the  birch 
beech,  cherry,  and  various  other  trees,  while 
along  the  streams  are  found  groves  of  cotton- 
wood  and  willow.  Over  large  districts,  how- 
ever, the  forest  growth  is  often  exceedingly 
sparse,  and  even  the  grass  that  covers  the  plams, 
and  upon  which  travellers  depend  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  their  animals,  is  parched  and  disap- 
pears in  the  long  droughts  to  which  these  re- 
gions so  remote  from  the  sea  are  subject.  In 
the  sandy  regions  along  the  N.  fork  of  Platte 
river  above  Laramie  river  an  extraordinary 
growth  of  artemisias  and  otiiier  odoriferous 
plants  is  noticed  by  Fremont.  They  abound  in 
the  river  bottoms  and  on  the  hills,  growing  to 
the  height  of  2  or  8  feet  in  toush,  twisted,  wiry 
clumps.  A  multitude  of  flowering  plants 
abound  in  this  region,  among  which  prevail 


several  species  ot  helianthus  (sunflower),  and 
in  the  month  of  September,  when  they  are 
mostly  in  bloom,  the  whole  country  resembles 
a  vast  garden. — ^The  prevailing  rock  forma- 
tions of  the  several  ranges  are  the  meta- 
morphic  gneiss,  granites,  porphyries,  and  mi- 
caceous slates,  &e  last  named  and  talcose 
slates  also  being  most  common  in  the  extreme 
W.  ranges.  Along  the  E.  range  they  are 
flanked  by  the  tertiary  and  cretaceous  strata 
of  the  plains,  which  crop  out  in  succession 
against  the  granitic  masses  of  the  mountaina  * 
and  the  latter  were  evidently  uplifted  with 
these,  thus  indicating  that  the  elevation  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  was  subsequent  to  the  creta- 
ceous period.  The  granites  are  very  generally 
highly  feldspathic,  and  in  several  of  the  ranges 
these  and  tiie  other  metamorphic  rod^s  con- 
tain numerous  metalliferous  veins.  Their  pro- 
duction is  particularly  noticed  in  the  articles 
California,  Gold,  and  Pike^  Peak.  (See 
also  Mebottby,  and  Silveb.)  In  various  parts 
of  the  chain  coal  beds  are  met  with,  and  car- 
boniferous limestones  of  later  formation  than 
the  true  coal  measures.  The  coal  appears  to 
belong  to  these  measures,  and  it  is  also  fonnd 
together  with  lignite  of  tertiary  age;  and  such 
is  believed  to  be  the  character  of  all  the  coal 
beds  of  the  S.  W.  portions  of  the  Bockj 
mountain  chain.  A  locality  is  noticed  in  the 
article  Pbtboleith,  where  bituminous  coal 
and  beds  of  sandstone  are  found  associated 
with  springs  of  rock  oil.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Santa  F6  bituminous  coal  and  thick  beds  of 
black  shales  were  examined  by  Hr.  "W^.  P. 
Blake,  who  referred  them  to  the  age  of  the 
true  coal  measures ;  and  he  was  led  to  belieye 
that  important  beds  of  coal  might  be  discov- 
ered by  exploring  for  them  at  various  points 
N.  and  6.  along  the  whole  range  of  mountains 
through  New  Mexico  and  Kansas  into  Ne- 
braska and  beyond.  Kear  the  gold  mines,  20 
m.  S.  W.  from  Santa  F6  toward  Albuquerque, 
Mr.  Blake  also  renorts  the  occurrence  of  an- 
thracite. The  gola  mines  of  tiiis  region  range 
with  those  of  Pikers  peak,  which  are  800 
m.  further  K ;  but  they  were  known  and 
worked  at  a  much  earlier  period,  one  desert- 
ed mine  in  the  mountains,  called  Los  Gerillos, 
having  been  opened,  it  is  supposed,  previous 
to  1680.  The  deposit  mines  of  this  region  are 
on  the  slopes  of  subordinate  or  outlying  ridges 
of  the  eastern  ranges  of  the  Rocky  mountm 
chain,  and  are  worked  like  the  dry  diggings 
of  California.  The  gravel  contains  coarse 
ffold,  and  is  found  from  20  to  60  and  even  100 
feet  below  the  surface.  The  deposits  are  ex- 
tensive and  rich,  but  owing  to  lack  of  water 
are  worked  to  great  disadvantage.  In  th6 
winter  recourse  is  even  had  to  snow,  which  is 
collected  and  melted  by  artificial  heat;  and 
at  other  times  the  grav^  is  transported  to  the 
nearest  water  courses.  Many  nuggets  worth 
from  $60  to  $80  each  have  been  found,  and 
one  valued  at  $1,800,  and  another  at  $2,000. 
The  gold  is  fine,  being  rated  at  $20  the  ounce. 
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These  deposits  have  been  worked  since  1828, 
and  their  yield  has  proved  very  variable,  being 
estimated  in  1847  to  have  amounted  annually 
to  from  $30,000  to  $250,000,  since  which 
time  it  has  fialien  off  to  a  few  hundred  dollars. 
Beside  occurring  in  deposits,  the  gold  is  also 
found  in  quartz  veins^  which  have  been  work- 
ed to  some  extent.  It  la  fdso  noticed  in  one 
place  in  the  unusual  repository  of  stratified 
quartzose  sandstone,  supposed  to  be  of  the 
^  G^rboniferous  period,  and  in  great  ferruginous 
beds  belonging  to  the  stratified  formations. 
Silver  ores  are  reported  to  occur  near  Albu- 
querque, and  in  Los  OeriUos,  15  m.  from  Santa 
F^,  Mr.  Blake  examined  several  argentiferous 
veins  in  a  porphyritio  rock,  the  principal 
minerals  being  galena  and  blende  witn  copper 
and  iron  pyrites.  Valuable  silver  mines  are 
worked  near  Franklin  (£1  Paso),  on  the  S. 
border  of  New  Mexico.  Rich  copper  ores  are 
foand,  but  not  worked,  in  the  mountains 
containing  the  gold  mines,  and  native  copper 
and  the  red  oxide  are  met  with  near  Jemez 
in  the  valley  of  the  Bio  Grande.  Magnetic 
and  specular  iron  ores  of  excellent  character 
ore  found  near  Santa  Fd  in  large  quantitiies. 
An  account  of  the  variety  of  turquoise  found 
in  this  region  is  given  under  CaixomHuiTL. 
Of  the  mineral  productions  of  the  central  re- 
gion, the  best  known  is  the  salt  of  Uti^  for 
notices  of  which  see  Gbeat  Salt  Lake,  and 
Salt.  In  Arizona  near  the  Gila  river  are 
sevei^al  mines  containing  rich  argentiferous 
copper  ores. 
ROD.    See  Pkboh. 

RODENTIA,  an  order  of  mammals  charac- 
terized by  the  chisel  shape  of  the  incisors, 
adapted  for  gnawing  the  hard  vegetable  sub- 
stances upon  which  they  principally  feed,  such 
as  the  wood  and  bark  of  trees,  hard-shelled 
nuts,  and  occasionally  bony  structures   like 
ivory.    They  correspond  to  the  glires  of  Lin- 
naous,  and  the  premieulantia  of  Illiger;  the 
ordinal  name  is  derived  from  the  Latin  rodeo, 
to  gnaw.    Rodents  are  generally  of  small  size, 
numerous  in  species,  very  prolific,  and  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  globe.    They  are  unguiculated. 
ana  in  most  the  hind  parts  of  the  body  and 
limbs  exceed  the  front  in  length,  so  that  they 
leap  rather  than  walk,  in  some  (as  the  lerboa) 
&e  disproportion  being  so  ^reat  that  they  re- 
semble the  kangaroos  in  their  mode  of  progres- 
aoQ,  which  they  also  come  near  in  many  points 
of  dentition  and  internal  structure ;  they  have 
no  canines;  the  skull  is  small  and  fiat,  with 
the  Jaws,  especially  the  lower  one,  strong; 
^e  snout  is  usually  provided  with  long  mous- 
taches; the  opening  of  the  mouth  is  snmU,  but 
the  cheeks  often  form  large  pouches  in  which 
they  convey  food  to  tiieir  burrows ;  the  legs 
are  short  in  most,  for  walking  or  climbing,  in 
the  flying  squirrels  provided  with  a  membrane 
extending  from  the  sides,  which  answers  the 
?orpose  of  a  parachute ;  many,  like  the  beaver 
ttid  mnakrat,  are  excellent  swimmers  and  div- 
ers; the  thumb  is  never  opposable,  when  pres* 


ent;  the  skin  is  ordinarily  covered  with  soft 
fur,  but  sometimes  interspersed  with  bristles 
or  spines ;  tail  hairy,  or  naked  and  scaly.  Few 
of  them  have  been  domesticated ;  the  flesh  of 
some  is  eaten,  and  the  skin  is  often  used  for 
fur;  though  small,  their  numbers,  gnawing 
habits,  and  disposition  to  hoard  up  food,  render 
them  in  many  instances  very  great  pests. — ^The 
order  comprises  such  animals  as  the  capibara, 
beaver,  porcupine,  squirrel,  marmot,  dormouse, 
rat,  hamster,  lenmiing,  jerboa,  hare,  rabbit, 
muskrat,  Guinea  pig,  agouti,  and  chinchilla. 
Wagler  divides  them  into  leporina  or  hares, 
caoiina  or  cavies,  hystrieina  or  porcupines, 
eaatarina  or  beavers,  murina  or  rats,  psammo- 
ryctina  or  sand  rats,  georhychi  or  cunieularia  or 
mole  rats,  chinchillina  or  chinchillas,  dipoda  or 
jerboas,  myoxina  or  dormice,  and  sciurina  or 
squirrels.  Waterhouse  divides  them  into  the 
6  families  of  leporida,  hystricidcB^  muridofy  »eiu- 
rid(9y  and  saccomyidcB,  all  represented  in  North 
America,  and  the  last  peculiar  to  it.  No  in- 
digenous rodent  is  common  to  Europe  and 
Korth  America^  unless  in  the  questionable  in- 
stances of  the  beaver  and  Parry's  spermophile ; 
and  the  North  American  species  do  not  extend 
to  South  America.  Rodents  form  nearly  i  of 
all  mammals,  and  in  North  America  i  of  all 
the  land  mammals,  this  last  containing  about  \ 
of  all  the  described  species;  of  the  squirrels, 
nearly  ^  of  all  known  species  are  found  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States ;  the  pouched 
rats  are  entirely  American ;  of  the  rat  fisunily, 
the  field  mice  are  best  represented  in  North 
America ;  of  the  porcupine  family,  more  than 
j-  are  South  American,  the  capibara,  the  lar- 
gest living  rodent,  being  among  them,  itself 
greatly  surpassed  in  size  by  the  extinct  eastori- 
des  OhioemU  of  North  America ;  while  many 
species  of  hares  are  found  in  North  America, 
only  one  is  met  with  in  South  America. — The 
glenoid  cavity  is  longitudinal  in  direction ;  the 
mterparietal  is  frequently  a  distinct  bone  even 
in  aaults,  the  intermaiaUaries  greatly  devel- 
oped, anterior  orbital  opening  large,  and  the 
orbits  lateral,  often  very  large  and  not  entirely 
separated  from  the  temporal  fosssB,  the  latter 
being  in  many  very  smaU ;  the  intermaxillaries 
accommodating  the  upper  incisors,  the  maxil- 
laries  are  pushed  very  far  back,  and  form  a 
large  part  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit,  the 
palate  bone  entering  into  it  slightly,  if  at  all; 
the  nasal  bones  are  so  long  that  the  openine 
of  the  nose  is  generally  very  near  the  end  or 
the  snout;  the  upper  lip  is  either  distinctly 
deft,  with  a  small  naked  muffle,  divided  by  a 
vertical  groove  separating  the  nostrils,  as  in 
the  rats  and  squirrels;  or  the  muzzle  is  obtuse, 
as  in  the  porcupine,  with  the  muffle  clothed 
with  fine  velvety  hairs,  the  upper  lip  rarely 
cleft,  and  with  seldom  any  groove  between  the 
nostrils.  The  usual  number  of  dorsal  vertebrcd 
is  13,  in  some  there  being  12  or  14,  of  the  lum- 
bar 6  or  7,  and  of  the  sacral  4 ;  the  clavicles 
are  almost  always  present,  but  are  very  small 
in  the  hares  and  absent  in  the  cavies;  the 
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bones  of  the  forearm  are  close  together,  but 
rarely  andiylosed:  the  fore  feet  have  almost 
always  4  well  developed  toes,  with  a  rudiment- 
ary imier  one  or  thmnb,  and  are  commonly 
nsed  like  hands;  the  bones  of  the  wrist  are 
distinct,  with  the  os  magnum  generally  divided ; 
the  tibia  and  fibala  are  distinct  in  many,  bnt  in 
rats  and  hares  are  joined;  the  hind  feet  are 
nsnally  6-toed,  but  sometimes  with  4  or  8,  and 
occasionally  with  a  snpemmnerary  bone  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  tarsns.  The  incisors,  except 
in  the  hare  family  (where  there  are  4  npper 
ones),  are  2  in  each  jaw,  so  acting  upon  each 
other  that  their  opposing  surfaces  keep  the 
edges  always  sharp;  they  are  covered  with 
enamel  only  on  the  anterior  surface,  secreted 
by  the  membrane  lining  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  socket,  the  wearing  away  of  the  softer  pos- 
terior portion  keeping  the  chisel  edge ;  in  the 
burrowing  genera  they  are  wider  than  deep, 
doubtless  to  cut  off  roots  which  would  other- 
wise be  in  the  way  of  their  excavations ;  those 
of  the  upper  jaw  are  e^ays  shorter  than  the 
lower,  and  usually  describe  f  of  a  circle,  the 
longer  ones  of  the  lower  jaw  forming  a  smaller 
segment  of  a  larger  circle,  the  part  within  the 
socket  (which  is  by  far  tiie  longest)  being  of 
course  taken  into  the  account ;  Uie  sockets  of 
the  latter  extend  below  or  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  molars  to  the  back  part  of  the  jaw ;  as  they 
are  worn  away  at  the  tip,  additional  dental 
matter  is  supplied  at  the  base,  pushing  them 
forward  and  keeping  them  of  umform  length ; 
the  lower  incisors  sometimes  move  indepen- 
dently of  each  other,  from  the  non-consolida- 
tion of  the  symphysis ;  deciduous  incisors  are 
found  only  in  the  hare  family.  That  these 
teeth  are  kept  sharp  and  of  proper  length  by 
attrition  against  each  other  is  proved  by  their 
enormous  growth  when  an  opposing  tooth  has 
been  lost  by  accident ;  tiie  growth  follows  the 
natural  curve  of  the  incisor,  so  that  it  returns 
to  some  portion  of  the  head,  piercing  skin, 
muscles,  and  bone,  rendering  mastication  im- 
possible, and  the  animal  perishes  of  starvation. 
The  incisors  are  separated  by  a  considerable 
space  from  the  molars,  so  that  they  are  not 
aidapted  for  seizing  or  tearing  living  prey, 
though  not  a  few  of  the  order  (as  the  rats) 
exhibit  decided  carnivorous  propensities ;  the 
act  of  gnawing  is  facilitated  by  the  longitudinal 
condyle  of  the  lower  jaw,  permitting  motion 
forward  and  backward,  but  not  from  side  to 
Bide  in  most  cases.  The  incisors  vary  in  color 
from  whitish  to  bright  orange  and  reddish 
brown;  they  are  generi^y  smooth,  but  in 
some  are  longitudinally  grooved.  Eight  is 
the  smallest  number  of  the  molar  teeth,  viz., 
in  the  Australian  water  rat  {hydromys);  in 
the  rats  the  normal  number  is  fif,  though 
this  is  not  constant;  in  the  poroupmes  l^ere 
are  always  }zf ;  in  most  squirrels  an  extra 
small  tooth  occurs  in  advance  of  the  rows  of 
the  upper  jaw,  deciduous  in  the  adults;  and 
the  greatest  number  in  the  order  is  in  the  hares, 
$7$.    The  molars  may  be  either  rooted  or  root- 


less, in  the  former  case  ceasing  to  grow  after  a 
certain  period,  or  when  the  animal  reaches 
maturity,  in  the  latter,  like  the  incisors,  con^ 
tinning  to  increase  from  the  base  as  they  are 
worn  away  at  the  crown ;  in  the  squirrels  and 
rats,  which  have  rooted  molars,  subsisting  on 
oily  nuts,  flesh,  and  similar  soft  food,  dieir 
abrasion  is  less  rapid,  and  less  depth  of  crown 
is  needed,  and  this  is  firmly  implanted ;  in  the 
beaver,  porcupine,  and  agouti,  living  on  coarser 
vegetable  food,  their  roots  are  incomplete,  the 
crowns  are  more  rapidly  worn,  and  the  growth 
is  effected  from  the  matrix  at  the  base  during 
a  considerable  period  of  the  animal's  life,  the 
teeth  being  implanted,  like  incisors,  by  an  un- 
divided continuation  of  the  crown;  in  the 
hares  and  cavies  the  molars  are  rootless,  and 
growth  continues  during  life,  they  being  more 
or  less  curved,  and  the  sockets  sometimes  open 
at  the  base.  The  molars  are  formed  principally 
of  dentine,  the  harder  enamel  making  loops  or 
penetrating  folds,  and  sometimes  an  outer  layer ; 
external  to  the  enamel  is  the  cement,  entering 
but  little  into  the  structure  of  the  rooted  mo- 
lars, but  filling  the  interstices  between  the 
enamel  folds  in  the  rootless  ones,  and  binding 
the  different  parts  together;  the  crowns  are 
flattened,  the  transverse  folds  of  enamel  consti- 
tuting generic  distinctions ;  in  the  frugivorouB 
genera  the  crown  is  very  flat,  in  the  omnivor- 
ous divided  into  blunt  tubercles,  and  in  the  car- 
nivorous studded  with  points.  All  molars  be- 
yond 8  on  each  side  of  each  jaw  are  premolan, 
which  have  replaced  deciduous  or  milk  teeth. 
The  stomach  has  generally  the  transverse  di- 
ameter greater  than  the  vertical,  the  oesophagus 
usually  entering  near  the  middle  of  the  upper 
surface,  the  pyloric  separated  from  the  cardiac 
portion  by  a  more  or  less  strongly  marked  con- 
striction ;  the  intestinal  canal  is  generally  very 
long,  divided  into  small  and  large,  the  latter 
sometimes  longer  than  the  former  and  hardly  ex- 
ceeding them  in  width ;  the  csecum  is  often  very 
large,  and  divided  by  numerous  septa ;  it  is  want- 
ing in  the  dormouse.  The  liver  is  very  large, 
with  the  usual  5  principal  lobes,  the  gall  bladder 
wanting  in  the  rat  family ;  the  pancreas  is  also 
very  large,  and  generally  divided  into  2  por- 
tions; the  spleen  occupies  its  usual  podtion. 
In  the  species  which  hibernate,  the  vertebral 
artery  is  considerably  larger  than  the  internal 
carotid,  the  basilar  arteiy  forming  the  greater 
part  of  the  circle  of  WUlis  and  giving  off  the 
cerebral  arteries ;  the  external  jugular  vein  re* 
ceives  the  principal  portion  of  the  blood  f^om 
the  brain,  and  the  vertebral  vein  communicates 
with  it ;  this  disposition  of  the  veins,  however, 
is  found  in  non-hibernating  rodents  and  in 
other  orders  of  mammals,  and  is,  according  to 
Ouvier,  a  provision  connected  rather  with  the 
dependent  position  of  the  head  than  with  hiber- 
nation. The  brmn  is  small,  and  in  the  feeble 
and  strictly  herbivorous  species  resembles  that 
of  birds;  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  broad 
behind,  gradually  tapering  forward,  but  in  the 
larger  ones  more  nearly  circular  as  in  oar- 
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Divora;  tiiere  is  an  almost  entire  absence  of 
oonToiations,  the  order  belonging  to  the  liaieii- 
eephaia  of  Owen  (see  MAVHf  at.ta)  ;  the  cerebel- 
lum is  moderate,  and  scarcely  at  all  covered  bj 
the  posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrom;  the  tuber- 
cula  puadrigemina  are  yerj  large,  the  anterior 
the  lain^r ;  the  characters  of  Qie  brain  place 
the  rodents  next  above  the  marsupials. — ^This 
order  is  generally  considered  as  displaying  very 
little  intelligence,  though  manifesting  (as  the 
beaver)  some  of  the  most  remarkable  instincts ; 
bat  the  rat  certainly  shows  an  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends,  under  circumstances  often  the 
most  unnatural  and  unexpected,  which  makes 
it  hard  to  draw  the  line  between  animal  in- 
stinct and  intelligence.  There  is  in  many  an 
extraordinary  development  of  the  sexual  ap- 
pendages, some  of  which  are  very  complex  and 
peculiar  to  the  order;  the  testes  are  generally 
larger  than  the  kidneys,  and  in  most  are  not 
oontsined  in  a  scrotum,  but  beneath  the  skin 
of  the  perineum ;  the  intromittent  organ  is  va- 
riously directed^  with  an  internal  bone,  and  in 
some  armed  with  a  formidable  apparatus  of 
honLs  spines,  and  serrations;  the  preputial 
glands  are  often  largely  developed,  secreting 
in  the  beaver  the  drug  ecutoreum^  once  much 
used  as  an  antispasmodic;  the  uterus  is  2- 
homed;  the  mammary  glands  vary  from  4  in 
the  Guinea  pig  to  12  or  14  in  the  agouti.  Ro- 
dents have  existed  from  the  earliest  tertiary 
cpoeh,  presenting  genera  sometimes  different 
from,  and  sometimes  the  same  as  the  present. 
RODGERS,  JoHsr,  an  officer  of  the  U.  S. 
navy,  bom  in  Maryland  in  1771,  died  in  Phila- 
delphia in  Aug.  1838.  He  entered  the  navy  as  a 
lieutenant,  March  9, 1798,  and  was  the  executive 
officer  of  tiie  frigate  Constellation,  the  flag  ship 
of  Gommodore  Truxtun,  when  she  captured  the 
Fnaich  frigate  Ulnsurgente  off  Nevis,  Feb.  9, 
1799.  The  French  ship  was  taken  possession  of 
by  Uent.  Bodgers,  who  soon  found  himself  in  a 
very  eritical  position.  Her  decks  were  covered 
with  wreck  as  well  as  with  dead  and  wounded, 
and  the  prisoners  were  inclined  to  rise.  A  gale 
separated  the  ships,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
manage  the  frigate  and  watch  the  prisoners  with 
a  very  weak  prize  crew  for  8  days,  when  he  re- 
joined the  Oonstellation  in  the  harbor  of  St. 
Christopher.  In  March,  1799,  he  was  made  a 
cafMn,  and  appointed  to  the  Maryland,  20,  in 
vhidi  ship  he  made  a  cruise  upon  the  West 
India  station.  In  1802  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Jdm  Adams,  28,  attached  to  ^e  Mediter- 
raBttni  squadron,  which  at  that  time  had  com- 
menced operations  against  Tripoli.  In  June, 
180t,  Oapt.  Rodgers,  in  the  John  Adams,  in 
company  with  the  Enterprise,  12,  successfully 
attacked  a  Tripolitan  cruiser  of  22  guns  and 
several  gnn  boats  at  anchor  in  a  bay  near  Trip- 
oli In  1804  Capt.  Rodgers  commanded  the 
fr|g*te  Congress,  88,  in  the  squadron  employed 
against  TrqK>li  under  Commodore  Barron, 
whom  in  1805  he  succeeded  in  the  command. 
Aftertfae  diplomatic  settlement  with  Tripoli,  he 
proceeded  with  his  squadron  to  Tunis,  where 
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he  remained  over  a  month,  engaged  in  negotia- 
tions which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
friendly  relations.  A  demand  made  by  the 
Tunisian  minister  for  tribute  was  promptly  de- 
nied. In  the  spring  of  1811,  while  lying  off 
Annapolis  in  his  flag  ship,  the  President,  44, 
Capt.  Ludlow,  Com.  Rodgers  received  intelli- 
gence that  a  seaman  had  been  impressed 
from  an  American  brig  off  Sandy  Hook  by 
an  English  frigate.  He  sailed  for  that  point 
without  delay,  and  on  May  16,  when  a  few 
leagues  to  the  southward  of  New  York,  discov- 
ered a  vessel  of  war,  and  immediately  gave 
chase  to  her,  the  President  showing  American 
colors.  About  Q\  P.  M.  she  came  up  with  the 
stranger,  and  hailed,  making  the  usual  inquiry : 
'*  What  ship  is  that  ?"  to  which  no  answer  was 
given ;  but,  after  a  little  delay,  the  same  in- 
quiry was  made  from  her,  followed  by  a  shot, 
which  entered  the  Presidents  mainmast.  An 
engagement  ensued,  which  lasted  but  a  short 
time,  when  it  was  evident  that  the  antagonist 
of  the  President  was  the  weaker  ship,  and  was 
much  crippled.  The  President  therefore  ceased 
her  fire,  and  hailing  again,  was  answered  by  the 
stranger  that  she  was  a  ''  British  ship  of  war.^' 
Com.  Rodgers  now  gave  the  name  of  his  own 
ship,  and  showing  lights  remained  near  the 
other  until  daylight,  when  she  was  boarded 
and  discovered  to  be  H.  B.  M.  ship  Little  Belt, 
of  22  guns,  Capt.  Bingham.  She  had  suffered 
severely,  81  of  her  crew  having  been  killed  and 
wounded,  and  the  ship  much  cut  up.  She  de- 
clined receiving  assistance,  and  the  ships  part- 
ed. The  accounts  given  by  the  two  command- 
ers of  this  affair  differed  materially,  particularly 
as  to  the  firing  of  the  first  gun,  and  it  widened 
the  breach  which  already  existed  between  the 
two  nations.  On  June  21,  1812,  within  an 
hour  after  receiving  official  intelligence  of  the 
declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States  against 
Great  Britain,  Com.  Rodgers  sailed  from  New 
•York  in  command  of  a  squadron  consisting  of  the 
President,  which  still  bore  his  flag,  the  United 
States,  44,  Congress,  88,  Hornet,  18,  and  Ar- 
gus, 16.  The  squadron  ran  off  to  the  S.  £., 
and  on  June  23  a  British  frigate  was  discov- 
ered, to  which  a  general  chase  was  given.  The 
President  was  much  the  fastest  ship  of  the 
squadron,  and  at  4  P.  M.  was  within  gun-shot 
astern  of  the  English  ship,  when  a  running 
fight  took  place,  in  the  course  of  which  one  of 
the  forward  main  deck  guns  of  the  President 
burst,  kOling  and  wounding  16,  Com.  Rodgers 
being  among  the  wounded.  Soon  afterward  the 
British  commander  commenced  lightening  his 
ship  of  her  boats,  spars,  anchors^  water,  &c. 
As  Com.  Rodgers  jfound  it  impossible  to  come 
up  with  her  without  doing  the  same,  and  there- 
by breaking  up  his  cruise,  the  pursuit  was 
abandoned.  It  was  afterward  ascertained  that 
the  ship  chased  was  the  Belvidera,  86,  Capt. 
Byron,  which  suffered  severely  aloft  and  had  7 
killed  and  wounded,  Capt.  Byron  among  the 
latter.  The  loss  of  the  President  was  22  killed 
and  wounded.     Com.  Rodgers  extended  this 
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cruise  nearly  to  the  entrance  of  the  British 
channel,  thence  to  Madeira,  and  thence  to  Bos- 
ton hj  way  of  the  Azores  and  Grand  Banls.  It 
occupied  about  70  dajs,  and  the  result  was  the 
capture  of  7  British  merchantmen,  and  the  re- 
capture of  one  American.  Com.  Rodgers  made 
other  cruises  in  the  President  during  the  war, 
but  the  British  packet  Swallow,  with  a  large 
amount  of  specie  on  board,  and  the  schooner 
Highflier,  were  the  only  government  vessels 
captured  by  him.  No  vessels  of  war  were  ever 
seen  by  him  except  in  squadron  or  under  cir- 
cumstances that  prevented  an  engagement, 
though  he  completely  ran  the  gauntlet  among 
British  cruisers,  particularly  in  a  cruise  to  the 
West  Indies  and  along  the  American  coast  in 
1814.  In  June,  1814,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
new  frigate  Guerriere,  and  rendered  important 
services  in  the  defence  of  Baltimore.  From 
April,  1816,  to  Dec.  1824,  he  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  navy  commissioners,  and 
from  1824  to  1827  in  command  of  the  squadron 
in  the  Mediterranean.  On  his  return  from  this 
command  he  was  agam  appointed  to  the  board 
of  navy  commissioners,  which  he  relinquished 
in  1887  in  consequence  of  declining  health. 
At  his  death  he  had  long  been  senior  officer  of 
the  navy. 

RODNEY,  Ojesab,  a  signer  of  the  declara- 
tion of  independence,  bom  in  Dover,  Del., 
about  1730,  £ed  in  1788.  His  father  came  to 
America  with  William  Penn,  and  settled  in 
Kent  county  upon  the  Delaware,  and  from  him 
the  son  inherited  a  large  estate.  In  1762,  and 
perhaps  before,  he  was  a  member  from  his  na- 
tive county  of  the  assembly  which  met  in  New 
Castle.  In  1765  he  was  one  of  the  committee 
of  three  sent  by  the  le^^lature  to  the  provin- 
cial congress  which  met  at  New  York,  to  adopt 
measures  in  consequence  of  the  stamp  act  and 
other  oppressive  acts  of  the  British  parliament. 
During  uie  following  sessions  he  warmly  sup- 
ported the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of 
slaves  into  the  province,  and  in  1769  was 
chosen  speaker.  He  was  also  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  correspondence  with  the  other 
colonies,  and  in  1774,  by  his  authority  as  speaker, 
called  a  meeting  of  the  legislature,  by  which 
body  he  was  selected  as  one  of  the  8  delegates 
to  the  continental  congress  to  be  held  in  Phila- 
delphia. He  was  re&lected  to  the  congress  of 
the  following  year,  and  while  absent  at  Phila- 
delphia was  also  made  brigadier-general.  As 
all  the  counties  in  Delaware  were  not  yet  pre- 
pared for  so  decisive  a  step  as  the  separation 
from  the  mother  country,  he  made  a  tour 
through  the  lower  portion  of  the  province,  in 
order  to  reconcile  the  people  to  the  inevitable 
change  of  government,  and  to  prepare  for  the 
coming  war.  While  he  was  absent  the  ques- 
tion of  independence  was  under  discussion,  and 
his  two  colleagues,  McEean  and  Read,  were  di- 
vided in  opinion,  the  former  being  favorable 
and  tiie  latter  opposed  to  the  declaration.  As 
Rodney  did  not  arrive,  McEean  sent  a  special 
messenger  to  him  in  great  haste,  and  the  former 


by  great  exertion  managed  to  reach  Philadel- 
phia just  as  the  vote  was  being  taken,  entering 
the  hall  with  the  spurs  on  his  boots.  'When, 
in  the  autunm  of  the  year,  a  convention  of  tiie 
people  of  Delaware  was  called  for  the  pnrpoEe 
of  framing  a  new  constitution  and  electing  dele- 
gates to  the  new  congress,  the  loyalists  and  the 
moderate  war  party  had  a  minority,  and  Bodney 
was  rejected.  He  went  subsequently  to  the 
army,  commanding  the  Delaware  line  in  his 
rank  of  brigadier-general ;  and  as  he  still  cds- 
tinned  a  member  of  the  council  of  safetj  and 
of  the  conmiittee  of  inspection,  in  those  ca- 
pacities he  contributed  much  to  the  success 
of  the  revolutionary  cause.  In  1777  he  vas 
chosen  president  of  the  state  of  Delaware,  in 
which  position  he  remained  4  years,  declining 
a  reflection  in  1782.  He  was  immediately  made 
a  delegate  to  congress,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  ever  took  his  seat. 

RODNEY,  Geobge  Bbydqks,  baron,  an  Eng- 
lish   admiral,  bom    at  Walton-upon-Thames, 
Surrey,  Feb.  19, 1718,  died  in  London,  May  21. 
1792.  He  was  sent  to  Harrow  school,  but  at  12 
years  of  age  was  taken  from  it  and  sent  to  sea; 
in  1789  he  became  a  lieutenant,  in  1742  a  cap- 
tain, and  in  1748  was  sent  to  the  Newfopndland 
station  as,  governor  and  conunander-in-chief. 
In  1762  he  returned  to  England,  was  elected 
to  parliament  from  the  borough  of  8altash,and 
was  engaged  in  active  service  until  1769,  when 
he  was  created  rear  admiral.    In  1761  he  vffi 
appointed  commander-in-chief  at  Barbados  and 
the  Leeward  islands,  and  reduced  the  islands 
of  Martiniijue,  Santa  Lucia,  and  Grenada,  ^bot 
the  conclusion  of  a  peace  led  to  his  recall  in  1768, 
In  1762  he  had  been  made  vice-admiral  in  re- 
ward for  his  services ;  and  in  Jan.  1764,  he  was 
created  a  baronet.    In  1766  he  was  made  masr 
ter  of  Greenwich  hospital;  in  1768  was  return- 
ed to  parliament  from  Northampton,  after  a 
severe  contest ;  in  Oct.  1770,  was  made  tic€- 
admiral  of  the  white,  and  in  Oct  1771,  vice- 
admiral  of  the  red.    He  resigned  his  gOTcrnor- 
ship  of  Greenwich  hospital  in  1771,  on  heing 
appointed  commander-in-chief  at  Jamaica,  hi 
1774  he  returned  to  England,  but  his  drcrao- 
stances  becoming  embarrassed,  he  was  ohhged 
to  seek  refuge  from  his  creditors  in  France. 
Here  it  is  reported  that,  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  between  England  and  France,  he 
received  an  offer  through  the  duke  de  Biron  rf 
high  rank  in  the  French  naval  service,  to  vhich 
he  replied :  "  It  is  true,  monsieur  le  due,  that 
my  distresses  have  driven  me  from  my  conntry, 
but  no  temptation  can  estrange  me  from  her 
service.    Had   this  offer  been  voluntary  on 
your  part,  I  should  have  considered  it  an  in- 
sult; but  I  am  glad  that  it  proceeds  from  a 
source  that  can  do  no  wrong."    Finally  he  ob- 
tained money  suflScient  to  pay  his  debts,  wd, 
having  been  made  admiral  of  the  white,  sailed 
in  1779  for  the  Barbados  station,  where  be  had 
been  again  appointed  commander-in-chief.  Ihs 
squadron  consisted  of  22  ships  of  the  line  and  8 
mgates,  and  after  having  captured  a  number  of 
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Spaniflb  transports  and  ships  of  wan.  he  fell  in 
with  A  Spaoiui  fleet  off  Gape  St.  Vincent  in 
Jan.  1780,  nnder  Bon  Juan  de  Langara.    This 
coDfflsted  of  11  ships  of  the  line  and  2  frigates, 
and  of  tiiese  7  were  taken  or  destroyed,  the 
rest  itang  saved  hj  the  darkness  of  the  night 
and  the  storminess  of  the  weather.    On  April 
17, 1780,  he  oame  up  with  the  French  fleet  near 
Martiniqae  nnder  the  connt  de  Gaichen,  bnt 
was  prerented  from  capturing  any  of  their 
Tessels  by  the  refusal  of  his  captains  to  follow. 
As  it  was,  with  a  portion  of  his  sqnadron  he 
broke  through  the  enemy's  lines,  and  was  re- 
warded with  the  thanks  of  both  houses  of  par- 
liament, and  a  pension  of  £2,000.    The  same 
year  he  was  elected  to  the  house  of  commons 
from  Westminster,  and  made  a  K.  B.    In  Dec. 
1780,  he  made  an  unsuccessM  attack  upon  St 
Vincent    War  breaking  out  between  Great 
Britain  and  Holland,  he  took  the  Dutch  island 
of  St  Enstatius  without  firing  a  shot,  but  treat- 
ed the  inhabitants  in  such  a  manner  as  to  draw 
Qpon  himself  much  censure.    Afterward  De- 
merara,  Easequibo,  and  Berbice  were  reduced ; 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1781  Bodney  returned  to 
Engl&nd,  where  he  was  received  with  great 
honor,  created  vice-admiral  of  England,  and  as- 
signed the  command  of  the  whole  West  Indies. 
Retaming  Uiitlier,  he  went  in  pursuit  of  the 
French  fleet  under  the  count  de  Grasse,  which 
was  intending   to  form  a  junction  with  the 
Spanish  and  attack  Jamacia.    A  partial  action 
took  place  on  April  9,  1782,  but  it  was  not  un- 
til April  12  that  the  two  squadrons  had  a  gen- 
eral engagement.   The  battle  began  at  7  o^dock 
in  the  morning,  and  lasted  till  6i  in  the  even- 
ing, and  the  British  succeeded  in  taking  7  ships 
of  the  line  and  2  frigates.    One  of  the  vessels 
taken  was  the  French  flag  ship,  the  Yille  de 
Paris.    The  whigs  meanwhile  had  come  into 
office,  and  as  Rodney  was  opposed  to  that  po- 
litical party,  an  officer  was  sent  to  supersede 
him;  when,  however,  the  news  of  his  victory 
reached  England,  an  express  was  sent  to  bring 
back  his  successor,  but  failed  to  reach  him. 
Rodney  arrived  in  England,  Sept.  21, 1782,  and 
for  his  services  received  the  thanks  of  both 
houses  of  parliament  and  an  additional  pension 
of  £2.000,  and  was  moreover  raised  to  the 
peerage  with  the  title  of  Baron  Rodney  of 
Aodney  Stoke  in  Somersetshire. — See  Mundy's 
**Life  and  Correspondence  of  Lord  Rodney" 
(2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1830). 

RODRIGUE,  Island  op.  See  MAUBmus, 
vol.  xL  p.  298. 

ROE,  AzBL  Stkvxnb,  an  American  novelist, 
bom  in  the  city  of  Kew  York  in  1798.  Hav- 
ing  received  an  academic  education,  he  became 
a  derk  in  a  mercantile  house  in  New  York, 
after  a  time  conunenced  business  on  his  own 
apxinnt  as  a  wine  merchant,  and  finally  re- 
tired from  business  and  settled  at  Windsor, 
Conn^  where  he  has  since  resided.  For  some 
years  he  amused  his  leisure  by  writing  tales 
for  tiie  poiisal  of  his  friends  and  of  a  literary 
cirde  to  which  he  belonged,  but  with  no  de- 


sign of  publication  until  most  of  his  property 
was  lost  through  the  failure  of  persons  whose 
notes  he  had  freely  indorsed.  His  works, 
marked  by  great  simplicity  and  natucalness, 
and  of  a  highly  practical  character,  have  proved 
very  popular,  and  in  England  especially  have 
met  witn  a  large  sale.  They  include  **  James 
Montjjoy,  or  IVe  been  Thinking"  (New  York, 
1850);  "To  Love  and  to  be  Loved"  (1852); 
"Time  and  Tide,  or  Strive  and  Win"  (1862) ; 
"  A  Long  Look  Ahead"  (1856) ;  "  The  Star  and 
the  Oloud"  (1856) ;  "  True  to  the  Last"  (1859) ; 
and  "How  Oould  He  Help  It?"  (1860). 

ROEBUOE,  a  small  European  deer  of  the 
genus  capreoius  (H.  Smith),  the  (7.  eaprcM 
(Gray),  and  the  ehecreuil  of  the  French.  The 
horns  are  small,  nearly  erect,  cylindrical, 
slightly  branched,  with  a  very  short  peduncle 
ana  8  short  branches;  the  skull  has  a  very 
small,  shallow  suborbital  pit ;  the  muffle  broad 
and  naked ;  tear  bag  indistinct,  hoofs  narrow 
and  triangular,  and  a  tuft  of  hair  rather  above 
the  middle  of  the  metatarsus.  The  color  in 
summer  is  reddish  brown,  in  winter  olive  with 
paler  shades ;  inside  of  the  ears  ftilvous,  and  a 
black  spot  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth ;  the  tail 
is  diort,  and  the  anal  disk  is  large  and  white ; 
the  hair  in  winter  is  thick  and  harsh,  and  in 
summer  thinner  and  more  flexible.  It  is  about 
4  feet  long,  2^  feet  high  at  the  shoulder  and 
2i  behind.  It  is  one  of  the  most  graceftd  and 
active  of  the  deer  family,  frequenting  the 
woods  and  copses  of  the  rocky  regions  of 
Europe  from  the  Scottish  highlands  to  the 
Tyrol,  but  in  less  wild  districts  than  the 
stag.  Its  agility  and  speed  are  astomshinff,' 
20  feet  being  sometimes  cleared  at  a  single 
bound.  They  are  not  polygamous,  and  a  pair 
generally  has  2  young  at  a  birth,  which  are 
treated  with  the  utmost  tenderness  by  both  pa- 
rents, and  often  remain  attached  to  each  other 
after  quitting  the  old  ones;  they  congregate  in 
small  families,  but  not  in  herds,  feeding  on 
herbage  and  the  buds  and  tender  shoots  of 
trees,  from  the  latter  habit  often  doing  much 
mischief  in  a  forest.  The  flesh  is  considered 
better  than  that  of  the  stag  when  properly 
kUled.  The  horns  are  used  for  knife  handles, 
dec. ;  they  are  dropped  after  the  breeding  season 
in  November,  and  are  reproduced  during  the 
winter.  The  period  of  gestation  is  5  months. 
From  their  strong  scent  they  are  easily  hunted, 
though  they  frequently  escape  by  their  speed, 
doublings,  springing  to  cover,  and  other  arti- 
fices to  baffle  the  hounds.  In  northern  Afija  is 
found  the  ahu  or  Tartarian  roebuck  (0.  pygar- 
ffus,  Sundev.);  this  is  a  larger  animal,  with 
longer  and  more  prickly  horns,  and  coarser  and 
longer  hair ;  the  color  is  brownish  above  and 
yellowish  below ;  there  is  no  tail.  The  roe- 
bucks are  represented  in  Korth  America  bv 
the  Virginia  deer  (cariacus.  Gray),  and  in  South 
America  by  the  brockets  (eMun^,  Gray). 

ROEBUOE,  John  Abthxtb,  an  English  poli- 
tician, bom  at  Madras  in  Deo,  1802.  From  1816 
to  1824  he  resided  in  Oanada.    Then  going  to 
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London,  be  studied  law,  and  in  1882  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  barrister,  and  in  tbe  same  year 
elected  by  tbe  constitaency  of  Batb  to  parlia- 
ment, wbere  be  soon  became  prominent  as  a 
radical  reformer.  In  1836  be  was  appointed 
agent  for  tbe  assembly  of  Lower  Canada  during 
tbe  contest  between  tbat  bouse  and  tbe  execu- 
tive. He  soon  after  publisbed  a  series  of  po- 
litical pampblets,  wbicb  involved  bim  in  a 
bloodless  duel  witb  tbe  editor  of  tbe  '^  Morn- 
ing Chronicle,"  Nov.  19,  1836.  In  1887  be 
lost  bis  seat  in  parliament  in  consequence  of 
bis  attack  upon  tbe  wbigs,  but  was  reelected  in 
1841.  In  1847  be  was  defeated  again,  and  in 
1849  was  elected  for  Sbeffield,  wbicb  be  now 
represents.  On  Jan.  29, 1866,  tbe  passage  of 
bis  motion  to  inquire  into  tbe  state  of  tbe  army 
in  tbe  Crimea  caused  tbe  resignation  of  tbe 
Aberdeen  ministry;  and  be  was  cbairman  of 
tbe  committee  subsequently  appointed  for  tbat 
purpose,  and  also  of  tbe  sbort-lived  ^'  Adminis- 
trative Beform  Association,"  organized  in  1866. 
Beside  contributions  to  tbe  reviews,  be  is  tbe 
autbor  of  "Tbe  Colonies  of  England"  (1849), 
and  of  a  "  History  of  tbe  Wbig  Party"  (1862). 

BOGATION  DAYS  (Lat.  rogo,  to  ask),  in  tbe 
ecclesiastical  calendar,  tbe  Monday,  Tuesday, 
and  Wednesday  immediately  preceding  Ascen- 
sion day.  They  derive  tbeir  name  from  tbe 
custom  of  offering  on  tbese  days  supplications 
or  litanies,  called  rogations,  for  a  blessing  upon 
tbe  fruits  of  tbe  eartb,  or  as  a  preparation  for 
tbe  devout  observance  of  Ascension  day.  In 
tbe  primitive  oburob  tbese  rogations  were  made 
by  tbe  bisbop  or  some  of  tbe  clergy,  accom- 
panied by  tbe  people,  in  tbe  open  fields.  Ma- 
mertus,  bisbop  of  Yienne,  wbo  flourisbed  in 
tbe  latter  balf  of  tbe  6tb  century,  was  tbe  first 
to  establisb  tbe  custom,  wbicb  is  still  followed 
in  many  parts  of  Europe.  In  cities  and  towns 
of  England  perambulations  of  tbe  parisb  boun- 
daries by  liie  minister,  accompanied  by  bis 
cburcb  wardens  and  the  people,  are  practised 
on  rogation  days. 

BOGEB  I»  count  of  Sicily,  12tb  son  of 
Tancred  de  Hauteville,  bom  in  Normandy  in 
1031,  died  in  Mileto,  Cfdabria,  June  22,  1101. 
Following  bis  brothers  into  southern  Italy  in 
1068,  be  undertook,  in  conjunction  witb  bis 
brother  Bobert  Guiscard,  the  conquest  of  Ca- 
labria, and  afterward  that  of  SicUy,  wbicb  tbe 
Saracens  bad  held  for  two  centuries.  In  1060 
be  took  Messina,  and  in  1061  defeated  Ibe  Sar- 
acens at  Enna  with  great  slaughter.  A  dis- 
greement  between  Bogerand  Bobert  now  took 
pkce,  owing  to  tbe  re^sal  of  tbe  latter  to  di- 
vide the  country  they  bad  jointly  conquered; 
but  it  was  settled  in  1071  by  tbe  acknowledg- 
ment of  Boger  as  count  of  Sicily.  It  was  not 
however  till  1074  that  be  came  into  possession 
of  tbe  entire  island,  by  tbe  conquest  of  tbe  two 
capitals,  Catania  and  Palermo.  In  1086,  on 
the  death  of  Bobert,  be  became  chief  of  the 
Normans  in  Italy,  and  took  the  title  of  grand 
count.  In  1090  he  subdued  Malta.  He  estab- 
lished his  nephew  tbe  son  of  Bobert  in  Apulia, 


and  gave  bis  own  attention  to  the  improvement 
of  Sicily,  establishing  Christianity  throughout 
the  island  in  1096,  but  allowing  to  his  Saracen 
subjects  liberty  of  conscience.  In  1098  the 
pope,  Urban  II.,  made  bim  apostolic  legate. 

BOGEB  n.,  1st  king  of  Sicily,  son  of  the 
preceding,  bom  in  Mileto,  Calabria,  in  1093, 
died  Feb.  26,  1164.  He  succeeded  his  father 
under  tbe  guardianship  of  his  mother,  Ade- 
laide of  Montferrat.  On  assuming  the  govern^ 
ment,  Boger  reduced  tbe  barons  to  ob^ence, 
and  brought  Malta,  which  bad  revolted,  back  to 
allegiance.  He  attacked  bis  cousin  William, 
duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  in  1121,  on  whose 
death  in  1127  be  inherited  his  dominioDS  in 
southern  Italy.  In  1180  he  sustained  bis  hroth- 
er-in-law  Anacletus  as  anti-pope,  from  whom 
be  received  tbe  title  of  king  of  Sicily,  and  was 
crowned  at  Palermo  tbe  same  year.  In  1137 
be  was  defeated  by  the  German  emperor  Lo- 
thaire  II.,  who  fought  on  the  side  of  Pope  Inno- 
cent n.,  and  in  1189  was  excommunicated  hj 
the  pope;  but  subsequently  a  reconciliation 
took  place,  and  be  was  oon&med  by  the  pope 
in  bis  new  kingdom.  He  took  Naples  from 
Duke  SergiuB  H.,  and  Capua  and  Aversa  from 
Prince  Bobert  II. ;  and  he  bad  another  qna> 
rel  witb  the  pope,  which  was  settled  in  1146. 
In  consequence  of  insults  received  from  the 
Greek  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus  in  1146,  he 
ravaged  Epirus  and  Dalmatia,  captured  Corfu, 
and  devastated  Greece.  In  1147  be  attacked 
the  empire  of  the  Zoraides  in  Africa,  and  ex- 
tended bis  sway  over  a  large  part  of  the  Bar- 
bary  coast.  He  introduced  tbe  sugar  cane  and 
tbe  silk  culture  into  Sicily. 

BOGEB,  GusTAVB  Hippolttb,  a  Trench 
singer,  born  in  Paris,  Aug.  27,  1816.  He  en- 
tered tbe  conservatoire  in  18d7«  and,  having 
gained  the  first  prize  for  singing  and  dedama- 
tion,  appeared  in  1888  at  the  cpSra  eomiq^r 
where  for  10  years  he  took  tbe  principal  tenor 
parts  in  tbe  operas  of  Hal6vy  and  Auber.  In 
1849  be  appeared  at  tbe  aeademie  in  Meyerbeer's 
Frophite,  and  thenceforth  sang  with  ^reat  suc- 
cess in  serious  opera.  In  Germany  at  dif- 
ferent times  be  has  created  much  enthuGdasm 
He  is  still  a  favorite  singer  on  the  French  stage. 

BOGEBS,  Hez^by,  an  En^sh  clergyman  and 
author,  bom  about  1814.  He  studied  at  High- 
bury college,  and  for  some  years  was  pastor 
of  an  Independent  church,  but  resigned  on  ac- 
count of  bis  health.  In  1889  he  became 
professor  of  tbe  English  language  and  litera- 
ture in  University  college,  London,  but  gave 
up  this  position  on  being  chosen  professor  of 
philosophy  in  Spring  Hill  Independent  college, 
Birmingham,  which  office  he  held  till  1858, 
when  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Lot- 
cashire  Independent  college,  Manchester.  He 
is  a  contributor  to  tbe  "E^burgh  Beview, 
and  a  collection  of  his  articles,  under  the  tiua 
of  "  Essays  selected  from  Oontributions  to  the 
Edinburgh  Beview"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Edinburgh, 
1860),  witb  an  additional  volume  in  1856,  gate 
bim  a  wide  popularity.    He  has  also  written 
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the  "  life  and  Oharacter  of  John  Howe,  M.  A., 
with  an  Analysis  of  his  Writings^^  (1886) ;  a 
"General  Introdnction  to  a  Coarse  of  Lectures 
on  English  Grammar  and  Composition"  ^^838) ; 
and  "The  Eclipse  of  Faith"  (1868),  a  work 
which  was  replied  to  by  Prof.  F.  W.  jTewman, 
to  whose  criticism  Mr.  Rogers  rejoined  in  a 
"Defence"  (1854). 

ROGERS.  I.  «rAMB8BLYTnE,M.D.,  an  Amer- 
ican chemist  and  physician,  eldest  son  of  Dr. 
P.  E.  Rogers,  a  physician  in  Philadelphia,  and 
afterward  professor  in  William  and  Mary  col- 
lege, Va.,  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1808,  died 
there,  Jane  15, 1852.  He  was  graduated  M.D. 
at  tibe  aniversity  of  Maryland,  became  a  few 
years  after  professor  of  chemistry  in  Washing- 
ton medical  college,  Baltimore,  and  was  sab- 
seqaently  called  to  the  oh^r  of  chemistry  In 
the  medical  college  of  Cincinnati.  Removing 
to  Philadelphia,  he  became  professor  of  chem- 
istry in  the  Franklin  medical  school  of  that 
city,  and  on  the  resignation  of  Prof.  Robert 
Hiffe,  in  1847,  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
chemistry  in  the  university  of  Pennsylvania. 
For  several  years  he  was  employed  during  his 
vacations  as  chemical  and  geological  assistant 
in  the  surveys  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 
He  published  several  interesting  and  original 
p^>er8  in  the  scientific  Journals,  and  was  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  last  American  reprint  of 
Turner's  "  Chemistry."  11.  Wiixiam  Barton, 
an  American  physicist  and  geologist,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1805. 
He  first  lectured  on  science  in  the  Maryland 
institute  in  1827,  and  in  the  following  year 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  chair  of  natural 
philosophy  and  chemistry  in  William  and  Mary 
college,  where  he  remained  until  1885.  He 
WAS  Uien  appointed  professor  of  natural  phi- 
Vjsophy  in  the  university  of  Virginia,  and  en- 
hrging  his  course  by  the  addition  of  geology, 
he  continued  to  occupy  it  till  1858,  when  he 
removed  to  Boston,  where  he  has  since  re- 
sided. He  began  his  geological  labors  by  an 
ezaminalaon  of  the  region  of  the  mineral 
springs  of  Vir^nia,  and  especially  by  an  anal- 
yas  of  their  waters;  and  in  1885  he  organ- 
ized the  state  geological  survey,  at  the  head 
of  which  he  remained  till  it  was  discontinued 
in  1842.  Beside  the  annual  reports  of  the  ge- 
ology of  Virginia,  he  is  the  author  of  a  short 
treatise  on  the  "  Strength  of  Materials"  (Char- 
lottesville, 1838);  of  "Elements  of  Mechanical 
Philosophy"  (Boston,  1852) ;  and  of  numerous 
papers  containing  original  researches  in  ge- 
^^^^  experimental  physics,  and  chemistry, 
▼hich  have  appeared  in  the  "  American  Jour- 
nal of  Science,"  the  Edinburgh  "  New  Philo- 
s^-^phical  Journal,"  the  London  "  Philosophical 
Kftgapne,"  the  "Transactions"  of  the  American 
association  for  the  advancement  of  science  and 
of  the  British  association,  of  the  Boston  acad- 
emy of  arts  and  sciences,  of  the  Boston  society 
of  natural  history,  of  the  Philadelphia  academy 
of  sciences,  and  of  the  American  philosophical 
KKnety.    He  is  a  zealous  promoter  of  scientific 


education  among  the  industrial  classes,  and 
has  recently  given  his  views  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  an  institute  of  technology  and  school 
of  industrial  science,  in  a  report  prepared  for 
a  committee  of  which  he  is  chairman,  m. 
Henby  DABwm,  an  American  geologist,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1809, 
became  professor  of  physical  sciences  in  Dick- 
inson college,  Carlisle,  in  1881,  and  afterward 
professor  of  geolofflr  in  the  university  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  office  he  held  for  many  years. 
He  began  his  active  geological  labors  with  the 
survey  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  and  in  1885 
published  a  report  and  geological  map  of  the 
state.  He  then  entered  on  his  great  work,  the 
survey  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which,  with  some 
interruptions,  he  was  occupied  until  1856,  pub- 
lishing during  the  first  years  annual  reports  of 
progress  which  make  together  a  large  8vo. 
volume.  His  final  report  on  the  geology  of 
Pennsylvania^  in  two  large  vols.  4to.,  witii  nu- 
merous drawings  and  illustrations,  and  an  atlas 
of  geological  maps,  executed  by  A.  Keith  John- 
ston (Edinburgh,  1858),  is  recognized  as  a  work 
of  great  thoroughness  and  originality,  especially 
in  the  departments  of  structural  and  dynamic 
geology,  and  ranks  in  scientific  as  well  as  prac- 
tical value  with  the  labors  of  the  first  geolo- 
gists of  the  age.  In  1857  he  was  appointed 
regius  professor  of  geology  and  natural  history 
in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  where 
he  has  since  lived.  For  some  years  previous  to 
this  appointment  he  was  a  resident  of  Boston. 
Prof.  Rogers  has  contributed  many  important 
papers  on  geological  and  other  scientific  sub- 
jects to  the  "  Transactions"  of  the  American 
philosophical  society,  the  Boston  society  of 
natural  history,  the  American  association  of 
science,  the  British  association  of  science,  the 
Philadelphia  academy  of  science,  the  "  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Science,"  and  the  Edinburgh 
"New  PhQosophical  Journal,"  of  which  last 
he  is  one  of  the  editors.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
geological  map  of  the  United  States,  and  a 
chart  of  the  arctic  regions  in  the  "  Physical 
Atlas,"  and  in  conjunction  with  W.  and  A.  K. 
Johnston  of  Edinburgh  has  published  a  geo- 
graphical atlas  of  the  United  States.  IV.  Rob- 
BBT  Empie,  an  American  chemist  and  physician, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Baltimore  in 
1814,  was  graduated  M.D.  at  the  university  of 
Pennsylvania,  when  he  presented  an  experi- 
mental essay  on  endosmose,  which  was  pub- 
Kshed  by  request  of  the  faculty.  In  1844  he 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  the 
university  of  Virginia,  which  he  continued  to 
hold  until  1852,  when  he  succeeded  his  brother 
Prof.  J.  B.  Rogers  as  professor  of  chemistry 
in  the  university  of  Pennsylvania.  For  some 
years  he  acted  as  occasional  assistant  in  the 
geological  surveys  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylva- 
nia. Beside  being  the  author  of  various  con- 
tributions on  chemical  subjects  published  in 
scientific  journals,  he  was  associated  with  his 
brother  Prof  J.  B.  Rogers  in  preparing  the 
amended  edition  of  Turner's  "  Chemistry,"  and 
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has  since  edited  the  American  reprint  of  Leh- 
mannas  "Physiological  Ohemistrj.'^  He  has 
heen  for  several  years  dean  of  the  medical  fac- 
ulty of  the  nniyersity  of  Pennsylvania. 

BOGEBS,  John,  an  English  clergyman,  bom 
about  1600,  burned  at  Smithfield,  Feb.  4, 1665. 
He  iras  educated  at  Oambridge,  entered  into 
holy  orders  there,  and  was  subsequently  chap- 
lain to  the  English  factory  at  Antwerp,  where  he 
remained  for  several  years.  There  he  became 
acquainted  with  Tyndale  and  Coverdale,  and 
assisted  them  in  translating  the  Scriptures  into 
English,  the  edition  being  published  in  1687. 
Bogers  translated  the  Apocrypha,  and  correct- 
ed the  whole  for  the  press.  From  Antwerp 
he  went  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  was  pastor 
of  a  Dutch  congregation.  On  the  accession 
of  Edward  YI.  Bishop  Bidley  invited  him 
home,  and  made  him  prebendary  and  divinity 
reader  of  St.  Paul's.  On  the  Sunday  after  the 
triumphal  entry  of  Queen  Mary  into  London, 
in  Aug.  1668,  Bogers  preached  a  sermon  at 
St  Paul's  cross,  in  wmch  he  exhorted  the 
people  to  adhere  to  the  doctrine  taught  in  Xinff 
Edward's  days,  and  to  resist  the  forms  ana 
dogmas  of  Catholicism.  He  was  summoned 
before  the  privy  council  for  this,  but  defended 
himself  ably,  and  was  released.  On  Aug.  18, 
1663,  however,  he  was  ordered  to  remain  a 
prisoner  in  his  own  house,  and  was  at  the  end 
of  6  months  removed  to  Newgate.  He  was 
tried  in  Jan.  1656,  before  Gardiner,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  condemned  to  be  burned,  which 
sentence  was  carried  into  execution  in  Febru- 
ary. He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  theo- 
logical works.  Several  of  his  grandchildren  re- 
moved to  the  American  colonies,  and  there  are 
now  some  hundreds  of  persons  in  the  United 
States  who  claim  descent  from  him. 

BOGEBS,  Samusl,  an  English  poet,  bom  at 
ISTewington  Green,  near  London,  July  30, 1768, 
died  in  London,  Dec.  18,  1856.  His  father,  an 
influential  disaenter  and  a  banker  by  profession, 
gave  him  a  careful  private  education,  and  took 
him  while  a  boy  into  his  banking  house,  pre- 
paratory to  his  becoming  a  partner.  Young 
ttogers,  whose  earliest  ambition  was  to  be  a 
preacher,  became  in  his  18th  year  a  prose  con- 
tributor to  the  ^*  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  and 
in  1786  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  poet  in 
a  thin  quarto  entitled  *^An  Ode  to  Sunersti- 
tion,  with  some  other  Poems,"  of  which  during 
the  next  4  years  only  about  20  copies  were 
sold.  In  1792  he  produced  his  "  Pleasures  of 
Memory,"  which  at  once  gave  him  a  place 
among  the  poets  of  England.  The  death  of  his 
father  in  1798  left  him  in  the  possession  of  an 
ample  fortune,  and  he  soon  after  retired  from 
active  participation  in  business.  In  1798  ap- 
peared his  "Epistle  to  a  Friend,  and  other 
roems;"  and  in  1808  he  established  himself  in 
a  house  O^o,  22)  in  St.  James's  place,  which 
during  the  next  half  century  ei^oyed  a  wide 
celebrity  as  a  resort  of  literary  men,  and 
the  receptacle  of  choice  treasures  of  art 
Bogers's  *^  breakfasts,"  given  in  a  shady  apart- 


ment, which  Sydney  Smith  described  as  "aplaoe 
of  darkness  where  shall  be  gnashing  of  teeth/' 
became  in  time  famous  as  a  sort  of  social  rail  j- 
ing  point ;  and  it  is  said  that,  duriog  the  Lon- 
don season,  scarcely  a  day  passed  in  whidi  from 
4  to  6  persons  did  not  assemble  at  his  hospita- 
ble board.  Among  these  were  Fox,  Ermine, 
Grattan,  Sheridan,  Mackintosh,  WeUington, 
Byron,  Moore,  Campbell,  Mme.  de  StaSl,  S;ott 
Wordsworth,  Sydney  Smith,  Washington  Ir- 
ving, and  Coleridge,  all  of  whom  except  Irviiig 
the  host  survived.  His  collection  of  pictures 
by  ancient  and  modern  artists  was  distingmsbed 
by  its  exquisite  taste;  his  books,  autographs, 
gems,  vases,  and  antiques  of  all  descriptions, 
were  selected  with  equal  judgment ;  and  the 
whole  collection  realized  after  his  death  up- 
ward of  £50,000,  a  sum  considerably  larger 
than  the  original  cost.  Bogers  made  his  next 
appearance  as  a  poet  in  1812  in  the  "Voyage 
of  Columbus,"  printed  at  the  end  of  a  new 
edition  of  his  poems,  with  illustrations  bj 
Stothard.  In  1818  Byron  inscribed  to  him 
his  ^^  Giaour,"  '^  as  a  slight  but  most  smcere 
token  of  admiration  for  his  genias,  respect  for 
his  character,  and  gratitude  for  his  friend- 
ship;" and  in  the  succeeding  year  the  poets 
appeared  in  a  joint  volume,  containing  the 
"  Lara"  of  Byron  and  Rogers's  "  Jacqueline." 
His  next  publication  was  a  poem  in  blank 
verse  entitled  "  Human  Dfe"  (1819),  followed 
in  1822  by  "  Italy,"  his  longest  and  by  many  | 
esteemed  his  best  work.  His  poetic  labors  ^ 
may  be  said  to  end  here,  although  he  sub- 
sequently tried  his  hand  in  an  occasional  copy 
of  verses  or  couplet,  and  the  remainder  of 
his  literary  life  was  devoted  to  the  pnblica- 
tion  of  illustrated  editions  of  his  "  Italy"  and 
his  "  Poems,"  the  designs  for  which  were  fur- 
nished by  Turner  and  Stothard,  and  were  en- 
graved by  the  first  artists  in  England.  He  is 
said  to  have  expended  between  £10,000  and 
£15,000  in  this  undertaking,  which  howerer 
proved  remunerative.  Upon  the  death  of  i 
Wordsworth  he  was  offered  the  poet  laureate-  i 
ship,  which,  in  consideration  of  his  great  a^.  i 
he  declined.  He  retained  his  physical  rigor 
until  near  the  close  of  his  long  life,  when  hi< 
faculties,  both  mental  and  physical,  becrme 
impaired.  According  to  his  own  statement. 
he  was  engaged  on  the  "  Pleasures  of  Memory" 
for  9  years ;  on  "  Human  Life"  for  nearly  the 
same  space  of  time ;  and  "  Italy"  was  not  coni- 
pleted  in  less  than  16  years.  Byron  declartd 
that  there  was  not  a  "  vulgar  line"  in  his  "Plea.^ 
ures  of  Memory;"  but  it  is  doubtful  if  hi> 
poems  would  now  be  read  were  it  not  for  thoir 

Eictorial  embellishments.  His  chief  person;  1 
lemish  was  a  tendency  to  ill-natured  satire 
and  unreasonable  antipathies.  Of  this  and 
other  traits  some  idea  may  be  obtained  fr^^in 
the  volumes  of  his  "  Table  Talk,"  published 
by  his  nephew  William  Sharpe  and  the  Kcv. 
Alexander  Dyce. 

ROGERS,  WILLIAM,  D.D.,  an  American  cler- 
gyman, born  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  July  22, 1751 
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died  in  Philadelphia,  April  7,  1824.  He  was 
graduated  at  Rhode  Inland  college  (now  Brown 
university)  in  1768,  and  at  the  age  of  20  was  li- 
censed as  a  Baptist  preacher.  From  1772  to  1775 
he  was  pastor  of  the  1st  Baptist  church  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  1776  was  appointed  hj  the  general 
assembly  of  Pennsylvania  chaplain  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania forces,  and  in  1778  was  promoted  to 
a  brigade  ohaplainoy  in  the  continental  army. 
In  1781  he  retired  from  the  military  service, 
and^  though  called  to  the  pastorate  by  churches 
of  3  diflferent  denominations,  preferred  rather 
to  supply  destitute  churches  in  the  vicinity  of 
Philadelphia.  In  1789  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  English  and  oratory  in  the  college 
and  academy  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  1792  was 
elected  to  the  same  chair  in  the  university  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  post  he  held  for  20  years. 
In  1803  he  became  the  "  stated  supply"  of  the 
1st  Baptist  church  in  Philadelphia,  and  con- 
tinued his  services  there  for  two  years.  In 
1816  and  1817  he  was  a  member  of  the  general 
assembly  of  Pennsylvania  from  Philadelphia. 
He  was  an  officer  and  active  manager  of  the 
gradual  abolition  societies  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland,  of  the  prison  society  of  Philadelphia, 
&c.  His  published  works  iuclude  several  ser- 
mons, addresses,  and  prayers  delivered  on  spe- 
cial occasions,  a  circular  letter  on  justification 
(178o),  and  one  on  Christian  missions. 

R06ET,  Pbteb  Mask,  an  English  physiolo- 
gist and  author,  bom  in  London  in  1779.  He 
studied  medicine  at  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1798,  and 
after  a  tour  to  the  continent  settled  in  1804  in 
Manchester,  where  he  was  appointed  physician 
to  the  infirmary,  lunatic  asylum,  and  fever  hos- 
pital. In  1808  he  went  to  London,  where  he 
engaged  in  the  formation  of  the  northern  dis- 
pensary. He  was  for  many  years  secretary  of 
the  royal  society,  was  a  member  of  the  senate 
of  the  uaiversity  of  London,  and  for  years  one 
of  the  examiners  in  physiology,  and  was  one  of 
the  Fullerian  lecturers  on  physiology  at  the 
royal  i;pstJtution.  He  was  the  author  of  one 
of  the  Bridge  water  treatises,  entitled  *^  Aninud 
and  Y^table  Physiology"  (1834).  He  has 
also  written  extensively  on  mathematics,  elec- 
tricity, galvanism,  magnetism,  and  electro-mag- 
netism. His  last  publication  is  the  "  Thesaurus 
of  English  Words  and  Phrases"  (9th  ed.,  1860). 

BOSL&I^,  Louis  Rsn£  llnouABD,  prince  of,  a 
French  cardinal,  born  Sept.  28,  1734,  died  in 
Ettenheim,  Feb.  16,  1803.  He  was  destined 
for  the  chnrch,  and  became  while  very  young 
the  associate  of  his  uncle  the  bishop  of  Stras- 
bourg. In  1772  he  was  ambassador  from  Louis 
XV.  to  Vienna,  was  recalled  in  1774  on  ac- 
count of  hia  giving  offence  to  the  empress  by 
scandalous  laxnry  and  political  meddling,  and 
appointed  on  his  return  to  various  places  of 
distinction  and  emolument.  In  1779  he  was 
made  bishop  of  Strasbourg,  and  at  length  car- 
dinal The  affair  of  the  diamond  necklace 
rained  him.  (See  Lamottb,  Jeannb  db  Luz.) 
He  was  confined  in  the  Bastile  for  his  part  in 


that  transaction  until  1786,  when  he  was  set 
free,  but  (^missed  from  court  utterly  disgraced. 
In  1789  he  was  a  deputy  of  the  clergy  of  Ha- 
guenau  to  the  states-general ;  but  being  accused 
of  criminal  correspondence  with  the  refugees, 
and  of  other  disloyal  conduct,  he  resigned  his 
seat,  and  retired  to  his  estate  on  the  Rhine. 
In  1801,  in  consequence  of  the  concordat,  he 
resigned  the  bishopric  of  Strasbourg. 
ROHAN   MONTBAZON,  Maeik  de.    See 

OhB  VBBU  8E 

ROHILOUND,  a  region  in  British  India,  in 
the  Bengal  presidency,  bounded  N.  by  the  hill 
territories  which  border  the  Himalaya,  E.  by 
Oude,  and  S.  and  W.  by  the  Ganges;  area, 
12,428  sq.  m. ;  pop.  5,217,607,  about  J  of  whom 
are  Hindoos.  Rohilcund  comprises  the  dis-- 
tricts  of  Shi^ehanpoor,  Budayoon,  Bareily,  Pil- 
leebheet,  Moradabad,  and  B^noor.  The  coun- 
try is  drained  by  several  tributaries  of  the 
Ganges.  Many  of  the  fruits  of  temperate  cli- 
mates flourish,  together  with  those  of  the  trop- 
ics. Sugar,  cotton,  cotton  doth,  and  timber 
are  the  principal  articles  of  exportation. — ^This 
territory  derives  itsc  name  from  the  Rohillas, 
an  A&han  tribe  who  established  themselves  in 
it  early  in  the  last  century.  At  the  time  of 
their  invasion  the  country  was  subject  to  the 
nabob  of  Oude,  who  tried  in  vain  to  reduce  it 
again  to  his  authority.  Warren  Hastings  fur- 
nished a  British  force  to  the  ruler  of  Oude,  by 
the  assistance  of  whi^h  Rohilcund  was  plun- 
dered, and  the  people  almost  exterminated. 
The  country  was  ceded  to  the  British  in  1801. 

BOHR,  JoHANN  Fbisdbich,  a  German  theo- 
logian, born  in  Rossbach  near  Kaumburg,  July 
80, 1777,  died  m  Weimar,  June  15, 1848.  He 
was  educated  in  Leipsic,  in  1804  becamepastor 
at  Ostra,  near  Zeitz,  in  1820  went  to  Weimar 
as  chief  chaplain  in  ordinary  and  general  super- 
intendent, and  in  1839  was  made  vlce-presiaent 
of  the  high  consistory.  He  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  rationsdist  party  in  theology, 
and  wrote  a  number  of  theological  works,  of 
which  the  most  worthy  of  mention  are  his 
^*  Letters  in  regard  to  Rationalism"  (Zeitz, 
1818),  and  "  Principles  and  Doctrine  of  the 
Evangelical  Protestant  Church.^'  He  also  wrote 
a  "  mstorical  and  Geographical  Description  of 
Palestine  in  the  Time  of  Jesus^'  (Zeitz,  1816; 
translated  by  Esdaile,  Edinburgh,  1843). 

ROKITAKSEY,  Easl,  a  German  physician, 
bom  in  .E6niggratz,  Bohemia,  Feb.  19,  1804. 
He  studied  medicine  at  Prague  and  at  Vienna, 
and  in  1828  became  attached  as  second  and 
afterward  as  first  assistant  to  the  pathological 
and  anatomical  establishment  of  the  last  named 
city.  In  1884  he  became  extraordinary  and  in 
1844  ordinary  professor  of  pathological  anat- 
omy, in  1848  honorary  rector  of  the  university 
of  Prague  and  member  of  the  Vienna  acad- 
emy of  sciences,  in  1849  dean  of  the  medical 
faculty,  and  in  1850  rector  of  the  university 
of  Vienna.  He  was  the  projector  of  the 
great  hospital  of  Vienna,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  dissections   made  eiUier    by  himself  or 
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under  his  immediate  Biipervifiion  amount  to 
more  than  80,000.  Ho  is  considered  in  Ger- 
many as  the  highest  authority  in  anatomy 
and  pathology,  and  has  written  many  valn- 
ahle  works.  His  principal  production  is  the 
**  Manual  of  Pathological  Anatomy"  (5  vols., 
Vienna,  1842-'6),  which  the  Sydenham  society 
of  England  caused  to  he  translated  into  English 
(4  vols.,  London,  1846-'62). 

ROLAND,  called  hy  the  Italians  OBLA2n)o,  a 
paladin  of  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  and  one 
of  the  most  famous  heroes  of  tiie  chivalrio 
romances  of  the  middle  ages,  was,  according  to 
tradition,  a  nephew  of  Charlemagne,  and  was 
slain  with  the  flower  of  the  Fran&h  chivalry 
at  the  disastrous  fight  of  Roncesvalles.  The 
narrative  of  his  defeat  and  death  has  heen  ex- 
panded by  the  romancers  into  a  history  full  of 
picturesque  and  marvellous  details;  and  in 
the  "  Romance  of  Roncesvalles,"  the  rhymed 
chronicle  La  Spagna^  the  "  Grand  Chronicles," 
in  Turpin's  fabulous  chronide  De  Vita  Caroli 
Magni  et  JRolandi,  and  later  in  the  Orlando 
innamorato  of  Boiardo,  the  Orlando  /vrioso  of 
Ariosto,  and  the  Morgante  Maggiore  of  Pulci, 
he  figures  as  the  great  exaraplar  of  medisBval 
chivalry.  The  "  Song  of  Roland,"  a  metrical 
narrative  of  the  heroes  chief  exploits,  was  for 
centuries  a  favorite  with  minstrels  of  the  mid- 
dle ages ;  and  according  to  tradition,  Taillefer 
rode  before  the  Norman  host  at  Hastings,  ani- 
mating tho  soldiers  by  its  strains.  His  histori- 
cal existence  rests  upon  a  doubtful  passage  in 
Eginhard's  Vita  Caroli  Magni,  and  he  is  believed 
to  be  almost  wholly  the  creation  of  fiction. 

ROLAND  DE  LA  PLATIfiRE,  Jean  Mabie, 
and  Manon  Jeanne  Phlipon,  iVench  revolu- 
tionists, whose  histories  are  so  interwoven  that 
they  can  be  best  treated  in  a  single  article.  M. 
Roland  (bom  in  Villefranche,  near  Lyons,  in 
1732,  died  by  his  own  hand  near  Rouen,  Nov. 
15, 1793)  was  destined  for  the  church,  at  which 
he  revolted,  and  at  the  age  of  19,  without  rt- 
sources,  traversed  alone  and  on  foot  the  greater 
part  of  France.  At  Rouen  he  obtained  em- 
ployment with  a  relative,  and  finally  received 
the  appointment  of  inspector-general  of  com- 
merce and  manufactures  at  Amiens.  He  de- 
voted his  leisure  to  scientific  studies,  and  was 
the  author  of  4  works  on  manufactures  and  ru- 
ral economy  in  the  series  of  *'  Arts  and  Trades" 
published  by  the  academy  lof  sciences  (1779- 
'88).  Meantime,  on  a  visit  to  Paris  in.  1776,  he 
had  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Mile.  Manon 
Jeanne  Phlipon  (born  in  Paris,  March  17, 1754, 
died  by  the  guillotine,  Nov.  8,  1798).  From 
early  childhood  she  was  a  diligent  reader  of 
such  books  as  fell  in  her  way,  among  them  the 
"  Confessions"  of  St.  Augustine  and  Plutarch's 
"Lives."  At  11  years  of  age  she  obtained  per- 
mission to  spend  a  year  in  a  convent  prepara- 
tory to  her  first  communion,  and  there  formed 
an  intimacy  with  a  Mile.  Sophie  Oanet,  with 
whom  after  their  separation  she  kept  up  a  cor- 
respondence for  8  years,  published  in  1841  (2 
vols.  8vo.).    It  was  one  of  Mile.  Canet's  letters, 


which  Roland  was  commissioned  to  deliver, 
that  introduced  him  to  Mile.  Phlipon ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  great  disGrepancy  of  their 
ages,  they  were  strongly  attracted  to  eadi  other. 
In  l776-'8  Roland  travelled  in  Switzerland 
and  Italy,  and  addressed  to  his  broths,  a  prior 
in  Paris,  for  her  perusal,  letters  containing  de- 
tailed accounts  of  their  manufactures  and  com- 
merce, which  were  afterward  published  (6Tok 
12mo.,  1782).  finally  he  offered  her  his  band, 
which  after  some  hesitation  she  accepted,  and 
they  were  married  in  1780.  In  1784  they  m- 
ited  England,  and  studied  together  the  work- 
ings of  its  political  system.  After  their  return 
he  was  transferred  in  his  ofiScial  capacity  to 
Lyons,  and  there  finished  his  principal  work, 
the  IHctionnairs  des  manvfactur»  et  det  arti 
qui  en  dependent^  forming  part  of  the  Eneydo- 
pMie  methodiqve  (4  vols.  4to.  and  1  vol.  of 

Elates,  Paris,  1785).    She  shared  in  all  his 
ibors,  and  says  in  her  Mimoireg:  "Our mis- 
fortune was  that  he  habituated  himself  not  to 
think,  not  to  write,  but  by  me."    Meanwhile 
Rousseau,  her  husband's  favorite,  had  taken  the 
place  with  her  of  St.  Augustine ;  and  they  both 
hailed  the  revolution  witih  enthusiasm.  Roland 
became  a  municipal  officer  of  Lyons,  and  his 
wife  the  principal  editor  of  a  new  democratic 
journal.    In  Feb.  1791,  they  went  to  Paris,  the 
former  as  commissioner  to  the  national  assem- 
bly on  behalf  of  the  workmen  of  Lyons.  Mme. 
Roland^s  saloon  in  Paris  became  the  rallying 
point  of  the  Girondist  leaders,  whose  actions 
she  in  a  great  measure  controlled.    In  August 
they  returned  to  Lyons,  but  in  December,  Ro- 
land's office  with  all  similar  ones  having  been 
abolished,  they  fixed  themselves  permanently 
at  Paris.    In  March,  1792,  he  was  called  into 
the  ministry  of  Dumouriez  bs  minister  of  the 
interior,  the  Girondist  party  being  then  in  the 
ascendant.    His  official  duties  were  skiliully 
performed,  his  most  important  state  papers  be- 
ing drawn  up  by  his  wife ;  but  he  offended  the 
court  by  making  his  first  appearance  before  it 
in  plain  citizen^s  costume,  and  sustained  from 
the  secret  funds  of  his  department  Lonret's 
journal.  La  eentinelle,  which  urged  the  over- 
throw of  royalty.    Louis  XVL  having  refbsed 
his  signature  to  the  decrees  for  the  banishment 
of  the  priests  and  for  the  formation  of  a  camp 
of  20,000  men,  Roland  addressed  to  hhn  s 
letter  written  by  his  wife,  warning  hhn  in 
somewhat  harsh  terms  that  his  tenure  of  the 
throne  depended  upon  his  compliance  with  the 
popular  will  and  hearty  support  of  the  consti- 
tution.   No  answer  being  returned  to  this,  Ro- 
land read  the  letter  in  full  council  to  the  king, 
who  listened  patiently,  but  two  days  later,  with 
the  advice  of  Dumouriez,  dismissed  him  and  hw 
two  Oirondist  colleagues.    Roland  at  once  re- 
paired to  the  assembly  and  there  read  the  let- 
ter, which  was  ordered  to  be  printed  and  dis- 
tributed to  all  the  88  departments.    The  storm 
thus  raised  broke  forth  in  the  insnrrection  of 
June  20,  and  paved  the  way  for  that  of  Aug. 
10,  when,  the  royal  authority  being  suspended. 
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the  Girondists  were  restored  to  the  ministry. 
Danton  was  made  minister  of  justice,  and,  of- 
iSanded  at  Roland's  comparative  moderation, 
incited  the  Jacobins  and  the  populace  against 
him  \>y  groundless  charges  and  insinuations. 
The  most  scandalous  reports  were  spread  about 
Mme.  Roland,  but  she  defied  them.    The  mas- 
sacres of  September  struck  the  Rolands  with 
horror,  and  M.  Roland  urged  upon  the  conven- 
tion the  boldest  measures  for  their  suppression. 
During  the  trial  of  the  king  in  December,  Ro- 
land found  important  documents  bearing  against 
him  in  an  iron  chest  in  a  secret  closet  of  the 
palace,  and  submitted  them  to  the  convention ; 
but  occasion  was  taken  from  his  having  ex- 
amined them  without  witnesses  for  renewed 
calumnies  on  the  charge  that  he  had  subtract- 
ed some  of  them.    On  Dec.  7  Mme.  Roland  ap- 
peared before  the  convention  to  answer  the 
aocosations  of  her  enemies,  and  cleared  herself 
triumphantly.    Their  struggles  proving  useless, 
the  Girondist  ministers  resigned,  Jan.  22,  1793, 
and  on  May  81  Roland  was  arrested  and  held  .a 
prisoner  in  his  own  house.    Mme.  Roland  rose 
from  a  sick  bed  to  demand  his  release  at  the 
bar  of  the  convention ;  but  after  waiting  all 
day  she  failed  to  get  a  hearing,  and  on  her  re- 
turn found  that  he  had  escaped.    She  was  her- 
self arrested  on  June  2,  and  during  her  impris- 
onment wrote  her  memoirs  under  the  title  of 
Appel  d  la  pasUrite,  the  manuscript  of  which 
was  preserved  by  her  friend  Bosc,  who  also 
adopted  her  daughter  and  only  child,  then  12 
years  old.    Throughout  her  incarceration  and 
trial  her  conduct  was  heroic,  and  on  the  way  to 
the  scaffold  she  occupied  herself  in  comforting 
a  despondent  old  man  seated  beside  her  in  the 
cart.     Of  her  (Eavres  eompUtes  (3  vols.  8vo., 
1800)  the  first  2  volumes  contain  her  Memoires, 
Beade  her  correspondence  with  Mile.  Ganet, 
there  have  been  published  Lettres  autographe$ 
de  Mme,  Eoland,  adresUes  d  Bancal  des  InarU 
(8vo.,  1835).    Eight  days  after  her  execution 
the  body  of  M.  Roland  was  found  4  leagues  from 
Bonen  (in  which  city  he  had  lain  concealed 
for  5  months),  pierced  with  the  blade  of  a 
sword  cane  which  lay  beside  him,  and  wit^  a 
X^aper  in  his  pocket  protesting  his  honesty  of 
pnrpose  in  all  his  actions,  and   concluding: 
^^  ^hen  I  heard  that  my  wife  had  been  massa- 
cred, I  would  not  remain  any  longer  in  a  world 
stoned  with  crhnes.*'    The  corpse  was  carried 
to  Paris  and  subjected  to  gross  indignities. 

BOLFE,  RoBSBT  MojTSET.    See  Oranwobth. 

ROLLER,  the  common  name  of  the  coracio 
dm,  an  old  world  sub-family  of  diurnal  fissi- 
rostral  birds  of  the  passerine  order,  of  which 
the  typical  genus  is  eoracias  (Linn.).  In  this 
the  bin  is  long,  straight,  broad  and  elevated  at 
the  base,  compressed  on  the  sides,  and  hooked 
at  the  tip;  the  wings  moderate  and  pointed,  2d 
and  3d  quills  longest;  tail  long  and  rounded, 
with  the  lateral  feathers  sometimes  length- 
ened; tarsi  mnch  shorter  than  the  middle 
toe;  toes  moderate,  free  at  base,  outer  near- 
ly as  long  as  middle,  and  the  hind  one  long; 


claws  moderate,  curved,  and  acute.  About  a 
dozen  species  are  found  in  Africa,  Lidia,  and 
Australasia,  one  from  Africa  migrating  into 
northern  Europe ;  the  food  consists  of  insects 
and  fruits  principally.  They  are  found  solitary 
or  in  pairs  in  wooded  districts,  perching  on  the 
highest  branches  of  dead  trees,  from  which 
they  take  occasional  flights  in  pursuit  of  insects 
on  the  wing ;  the  nest  is  generally  made  in  the 
holes  of  decayed  trees,  and  the  eggs  are  4  to  7. 
The  European  roller  {C,  garruui,  Linn.)  is 
about  the  size  of  the  jay  of  &at  continent ;  the 
back  is  light  brown ;  the  head,  neck,  and  lower 
parts  bluish  green ;  lesser  wing  coverts  bright 
blue ;  quills  light  greenish  blue  at  the  base, 
bluish  black  at  apex ;  tail  even,  greenish  blue, 
some  of  the  outer  feathers  tipped  with  black ; 
bill  black.  It  is  a  native  of  Africa,  whence  it 
extends  into  Europe ;  it  is  a  noisy  bird,  wiUi  a 
harsh  voice,  shy,  restless,  and  preferring  seclu- 
ded forests ;  during  its  flight  it  has  the  habit 
of  rolling  or  tumbling  over  in  the  air,  like  the 
tumbler  pigeon,  whence  probably  the  common 
name  is  aerived ;  it  feeds  on  insects  and  frnits, 
which  it  obtains  in  the  air  or  on  trees,  seeking 
also  grasshoppers,  worms,  snails,  myriapods, 
and  smaU  frogs  and  other  reptiles  on  the 
ground ;  it  is  fond  of  breeding  in  holes  of  the 
birch  tree,  and  in  excavations  in  river  banks, 
laying  from  4  to  6  shining  white  eggs.  It  is 
common  in  Sicily,  Malta,  and  Algiers,  where  it 
is  often  seen  in  the  markets.  Other  species  are 
the  0.  caudata  (Linn.),  of  Africa,  in  which  the 
outer  tail  feathers  are  elongated  into  slender 
filaments,  and  the  G,  Indica  (Linn.),  of  Asia, 
of  somewhat  brighter  colors;  others  are  of 
about  the  same  size,  and  of  brilliant  plumage, 
green  and  blue  predominating.  According  to 
Gray,  the  todies  and  motmots  of  tropical  Amer- 
ica, and  the  boat-biUs  of  India,  belong  to  the 
family  of  coraeiada  or  rollers. 

ROLUN,  Ohables,  a  French  scholar  and 
historian,  bom  in  Paris,  Jan.  30,  1661,  died 
there,  Sept.  14,  1741.  The  son  of  a  cutler,  ho 
was  intended  for  his  father^s  trade ;  but  through 
the  friendship  of  a  Benedictine  monk  ho  was 
gratuitously  admitted  to  a  school,  the  pupils  of 
which  attended  classes  at  the  college  of  Plessis. 
His  course  here  being  completed,  he  for  8  years 
studied  theology,  but  did  not  tako  orders. 
When  22  years  of  age  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor in  his  colle^,  and  was  in  1687  promoted 
to  tho  professorship  of  rhetoric,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  that  of  eloquence  in  the  college 
of  France.  In  1694  he  was  chosen  rector  of 
the  university  of  Paris,  which  post  he  left  in 
1696  to  assume  the  directorship  of  the  college 
of  Beauvais.  His  great  talents  for  education 
were  here  fully  displayed ;  he  surrounded  him- 
self with  a  galaxy  of  distinguished. teachers, 
whom  he  inspired  with  his  own  zeal.  Tho 
excellence  of  his  methods,  and  above  all  tho 
moral  and  religious  feeling  tliat  pervaded  tho 
course  of  instruction,  were  highly  valued  by 
the  most  enlightened  minds  of  his  time.  But 
the  success  of  Rollin  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
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Jesuits,  who  then  held  the  college  of  LouIb  le 
Grand;  charges  of  being  a  Jansenist  were 
brought  against  him  on  acconnt  of  his  sympa- 
thies for  the  Port  Royalists,  whom  he  had 
supported  with  his  purse  and  pen  after  the 
destruction  of  their  house ;  and  in  1712  he  was 
dismissed  from  his  directorship,  but  was  idlow- 
ed  to  continue  his  lectures  at  the  college  of 
France.  His  leisure  hours  were  then  devoted 
to  preparing  works  for  the  special  benefit  of 
youth.  In  1715  he  published  an  edition  of 
Quintilian^s  Institutio  Oratorio^  with  valuable 
summaries  and  annotations.  His  Traite  des 
etudes  appeared  in  two  parts,  the  first  in  1726, 
the  second  in  1728.  He  now  devoted  himself 
to  writing  ancient  history ;  the  first  2  volumes 
were  printed  in  1780,  and  8  more  followed  in 
^  succession  till  1738.  Although  a  mere  com- 
pilation, and  sometimes  but  a  translation  of 
ancient  writers,  Rollings  Histoire  ancienne  was 
eagerly  read,  and  has  since  remained  popular. 
In  1788  he  commenced  a  EUtoire  Romaine^  5 
volumes  of  which  were  published  by  him, 
while  4  others  were  left  nearly  completed  at 
his  death.  It  was  continued  up  to  the  battle 
of  Actium  by  his  pupil  Cr6vier,  who  after- 
ward wrote  a  history  of  the  Roman  emperors. 
As  early  as  1701  Rollin  had  been  admitted  to 
the  academy  of  ioscriptions,  but  his  opinions 
precluded  his  election  to  the  French  academy. 
Under  the  ministry  of  Cardinal  Fleury  he  was 
subjected  to  indignities ;  his  house  and  papers 
were  searched ;  and  although  his  perfect  inno- 
cence and  honesty  were  evident,  he  was  oflS- 
cially  warned  to  restrict  himself  to  his  literary 
pursuits,  and  a  little  later  excluded  from  the 
meetings  of  the  university.  On  his  death  every 
public  homage  to  his  memory  was  prohibited  by 
the  government.  His  (Euvres  compUtes^  with 
annotations,  have  been  published  by  Letronne 
(80  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1821-'6 ;  atlas,  4to.,  1827). 
An  edition  under  the  supervision  of  M.  Guizot 
appeared  about  tbe  same  time.  His  D'aite  des 
etudes  and  Histoire  ancienne  have  been  fre- 
quently reprinted  separately,  in  English  as  well 
as  French.  They  are  comprised  in  Didot's  col- 
lection, Ch^s  d'omvre  de  la  litterature  Fran^ 
faise,  respectively  in  8  vols,  and  10  vols.  12mo. 

ROLLIN,  Ledeu.    See  Ledbu-Rollct. 

ROLLO.    See  Northmen. 

ROMAGNOSI,  GiAN  Dombnioo,  an  Italian 
jurist,  bom  at  Salso,  near  Piacenza,  Dec.  18, 
1761,  died  in  Milan,  June  8,  1885.  Having 
practised  law  for  several  years,  he  published  in 
1791  Oeneei  del  diritto  penale^  a  disquisition  on 
penal  law,  after  which  he  was  made  cliief  civil 
magistrate  of  Trent  and  afterward  aulic  coun- 
cillor. He  was  opposed  to  the  French  revolu- 
tion, but  in  1802  was  appointed  law  professor 
in  the  university  of  Parma,  in  1807  transferred 
to  that  of  Pisa,  and  finally  in  1808  held  the 
same  post  in  Milan.  Meanwhile  he  published 
his  most  important  professional  work,  his  In- 
troduzione  alio  studio  del  diritto  publico  uni- 
versale (2  vols.  8vo.,  Parma,  1805 ;  5th  ed.,  2 
vols.  16mo.,  Milan,  1886),  and  was  engaged 


with  other  eminent  jurists  in  preparing  a  new 
code  for  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  the  result  of 
their  combined  labors  appeared  in  the  Codiee 
di  procedura  penale  del  regno  d'ltalia  (8vo., 
Brescia,  1807).  From  1812  to  1814  he  edited 
a  Giomale  ai  giurispnuUma  unitersaU^  asd 
published  during  the  same  period  his  IXscono 
sul  suggetto  ed  importama  dello  studio  deW  alta 
legislazions  (Milan,  1812\  and  also  his  Frin- 
eipii  fondamentali  di  diritto  administratito. 
On  the  fall  of  Napoleon  he  was  deprived  of  all 
his  offices,  but,  until  Sept.  1817,  was  allowed 
to  go  on  with  his  lectures,  a  condensed  synop- 
sis of  which  he  published  under  the  title  of 
Assunto  prima  detla  scienea  di  diritto  naturak 
(Milan,  1820).  In  1818  he  was  tried  for  trea- 
son at  Venice,  and  acquitted.  His  latter  years 
he  spent  in  Milan.  Among  his  numerous  pub- 
lications during  this  period  are  his  treatises 
Delia  eondotta  delle  acque  (6  vols.  16mo.,  Milan, 
1822-'4),  and  SuUa  orescente  popolanone  {Wd). 

ROMAIC.  See  Geekce,  Languagk  and  Lh- 
EBATUBB  OF,  vol.  vili.  p.  462. 

ROMAINE,  William,  an  English  clergyman 
and  author,  bom  in  Hartlepool,  Durham,  Sept, 
26,  1714,  died  in  London,  July  26, 1795.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  French  Hu^guenot,  was  edu- 
cated at  Ohristchurch  college,  Oxford,  and  in 
1788  was  ordained  a  priest  in  the  established 
church.  He  devoted  several  years  to  the  prep- 
aration of  a  new  edition  of  Calasio's  "  Hebrew 
Concordance  and  Lexicon"  (4  vols,  folio),  and 
in  1748  removed  to  London  and  became  widely 
known  as  a  preacher.  His  Calvinistic  views 
of  the  articles  of  the  church  encountered  strong 
opposition  in  several  quarters,  and  while  fnl- 
filling  his  duties  as  lecturer  at  St.  DiinstanV 
in-the-West  he  was  refused  by  the  rector  the 
use  of  the  church  in  the  daytime  or  of  lights, 
and  used  to  preach  by  the  light  of  a  candle  held 
in  his  own  hand.  In  1 755  he  was  deprived  of  his 
office  of  morning  preacher  at  St.  George's,  Han- 
over square,  wMch  he  had  held  6  years,  on  ac- 
count of  "  the  popularity  and  plainness  of  his 
ministry ;"  and  in  1757  he  became  so  obnoxious 
to  the  university  of  Oxford,  before  which  he 
had  occasionally  preached,  that  the  further  nse 
of  their  pulpit  was  denied  him.  About  the 
same  time  he  was  urged  to  take  charge  of  a 
parish  in  Philadelphia,  but  declined.  In  1764 
he  was  chosen  rector  of  St.  Ann's,  Blackfriars, 
which  position  he  held  until  his  death.  At  one 
period  of  his  life  he  occupied  the  chair  of  as- 
tronomy in  Gresham  college.  His  works,  con- 
sisting principally  of  sermons,  were  published 
in  8  vols,  in  1796,  with  a  memoir  by  the  Eev. 
William  Bromley  Cadogan. 

ROMAbT  OATHOUO  CHUKCH,  the  name 
popularly  given  to  the  body  of  Christians 
throughout  the  world  in  communion  with  the 
bishop  of  Rome.  It  is  not  assumed  by  the 
church  herself.  The  holy  Roman  church  is 
understood  of  the  local  church  of  Rome ;  but 
the  term  Roman  is  used,  especially  in  French 
documents,  as  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
church,  which  is  styled  Catholic,  Apostolic, 
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and  Boman,  because  the  see  of  Rome  is  its 
ceatre.  In  the  congress  of  Vienna  Oardinal 
OonaaiYi  objected  to  the  joint  use  of  the  terms 
^' Roman  Catholic,^'  bat  was  willing  that  thej 
shonld  be  separately  applied  to  ti^e  ohnrch, 
which  is  Boman  hj  reason  of  its  necessary  de- 
pendence on  the  see  of  Borne,  and  Oatholic  on 
aoeonnt  of  its  universal  diffusion.  It  is  not 
oonfined  to  those  of  the  Latin  rite,  but  it  in- 
dodes  all  of  every  rite  who  acknowledge  the 
bishop  of  Rome  as  their  head  under  Ohrist. 
Above  160,000,000  are  estimated  to  belong  to 
it.  About  160  ardibishops,  600  bishops,  and  80 
vicars  apostolic  compose  the  hierarcny. — ^The 
chief  doctrines  of  the  church  regard  the  unity 
of  the  divine  nature  in  three  &tinct  divine 
persons,  and  the  incarnation  of  the  second  di- 
vine person,  through  the  mysterious  operation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  his 
death  on  the  cross  for  the  expiation  of  the  sins 
of  mankind.  The  belief  of  the  incarnation  is 
the  ground  and  motive  of  the  high  veneration 
which  is  entertained  for  the  Virgin,  who  is 
styled  Mother  of  God,  because  Ohrist  her  son 
is  God  incarnate.  To  her  is  ascribed  all  sano- 
titj  and  perfection  which  can  be  bestowed  on 
a  mere  creature,  and  she  is  held  to  have  been 
free  from  all  stain  of  sin  by  a  special  privilege 
granted  her  that  she  might  be  worthy  of  the 
dignity  for  which  she  was  divinely  chosen.  The 
mjstery  of  the  redemption  is  prominent  in  the 
t^ching  and  worship  of  the  church.  Ohrist 
suffered  and  died,  as  man,  to  atone  for  the  sin 
of  our  first  parents,  and  the  sins  of  ail  mankind. 
Hid  death  rally  e^iated  the  guUt  of  sin,  and 
presented  an  atonement  in  every  respect  perfect 
Yet  all  men  are  not  justified  and  saved,  but 
those  only  to  whom  the  redemption  is  applied 
hj  means  divinely  prescribed.  Baptism  is  be- 
lieved to  be  a  remedy  for  original  inapplicable 
even  to  infimts.  Adults  having  the  use  of  rea- 
son must  believe  in  Ohrist  and  repent  of  sin, 
in  order  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  atonement. 
From  those  who  have  forfeited  baptismal  grace, 
fruits  of  penance  are  required  as  evidences  of 
their  smcere  conversion  to  God,  and  as  condi- 
tions to  entitle  them  to  the  application  of  the 
merits  of  Ohrist.  Kothing  that  man  can  do 
can  take  away  the  gpiilt  of  sin,  or  prove  an  ade- 
quate aatisflBCtion  for  it ;  but  God  requires  the 
humiliation  of  the  sinner,  and  accepts  his  peni- 
tential works,  which  derive  value  from  the 
ransom  offered  by  Ohrist.  They  add  nothing 
to  it,  but  they  become  acceptable  through  it. 
Ohrist  is  the  essential  Mediator,  through  whose 
blood  we  must  sue  for  pardon  and  salvation. — 
The  worship  of  the  church  is  given  to  God  only 
— the  one  eternal  Being  in  the  three  divine 
persons— and  the  incarnate  Word,  God  consub- 
stantial  to  the  Father.  Inferior  religious  honor, 
which  may  be  called  worship  in  a  qaalifieil 
sense,  is  given  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  on  account 
of  the  (pits  and  graces  with  which  God  has  en- 
dowed her,  and  her  exalted  dignity  as  Mother 
of  God  incarnate.  The  angels,  namely,  incor- 
poreal spirits  reigning  with  God,  are  honored 


as  his  creatnres,  in  whom  his  perfections  are 
reflected,  and  his  messengers,  through  whom 
he  has  manifested  his  will.  Saints,  ^ose  who 
have  proved  feiithful  in  the  divine  service  to 
the  end,  and  are  already  crowned  with  glory 
in  the  kingdom  of  God,  are  venerated  likewise 
for  their  triumphant  virtue ;  the  martyrs  espe- 
cially, who  died  amid  torments  rather  than 
deny  Ohrist,  and  the  virgins,  who  throughout 
life  preserved  the  purity  of  their  affections,  are 
deemed  worthy  of  high  honor.  But  there  is 
an  essential  difference  between  the  honor  given 
to  the  creatures  of  God,  and  that  which  belongs 
to  God  alone.  He  receives  the  submission  of 
the  understanding  and  the  will,  the  homage  of 
the  affections.  He  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
essential  Being,  the  supreme  Lord,  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  of  all  things.  Sacrifice  is 
given  to  him  only.  Prayer,  in  its  strict  accepta- 
tion, con  be  addressed  to  him  only,  the  Giver 
of  every  good  gift.  Grace  and  salvation  depend 
on  his  bounty  and  mercy.  Litanies  and  prayers 
to  the  saints  are  only  appeals  to  them  to  in- 
tercede with  God  for  us  through  Jesus  Ohrist. 
They  are  not  supposed  to  be  omniscient  or  omni- 
present ;  but  they  know  in  God  the  pious  desires 
as  well  as  the  penitential  sighs  of  the  faithfuL 
Bespect  is  paid  to  the  crucifix,  which  recalls  to 
our  mind  the  sufferings  of  Ohrist  for  our  re- 
demption, but  it  does  not  terminate  in  the  sym- 
bol or  material  object.  The  kissmg  of  the  im- 
age, the  bending  of  the  knee,  the  prostration 
of  the  body  in  the  ceremonial  of  Good  Friday, 
are  all  Erected  to  Ohrist  our  Bedeemer.  So 
the  images  of  the  saints  awake  the  remembrance 
of  their  virtues.  The  bowing  of  the  head  to  a 
statue,  or  the  burning  of  incense  before  a  shrine, 
is  referred  to  the  saint,  whose  memory  is  hon- 
ored for  his  love  of  Grod  and  his  zeal  for  the 
divine  glory.  Belies,  that  is,  objects  used  by 
the  saints,  or  particles  of  their  remiuns,  are 
venerated  for  the  relation  they  bear  to  them. — 
The  fdl  of  the  first  parents  of  the  human  race 
is  the  fundamental  doctrine  on  which  the  belief 
of  the  mystery  of  redemption  depends.  They 
were  created  in  innocence,  and  raCsed  to  a  state 
beyond  the  powers  of  nature,  being  consti- 
tuted just  and  holy  by  a  communication  of  di- 
vine grace,  and  rendered  capable  of  immortality. 
The  prohibition  to  eat  of  a  certain  tree  in  the 
garden  in  which  they  were  placed,  was  intend- 
ed to  exercise  their  obedience,  that  their  de- 
pendence on  the  Oreator  might  be  manifested. 
If  they  had  been  faithful,  they  would  have 
transmitted  to  their  descendants  the  supernatu- 
ral gifts  with  which  they  had  been  endowed ; 
but  their  disobedience  involved  the  forfeiture 
of  them  for  their  posterity,  as  well  as  for  them- 
selves. Original  sin  is  that  transgression  which 
is  common  to  the  whole  human  family,  each 
one  being  estranged  from  God  and  liable  to  his 
wrath,  in  consequence  of  the  act  of  the  heads 
of  the  race.  The  natural  powers  have  been 
weakened  by  the  foil.  The  freedom  of  the 
human  will  remains,  but  it  is  less  vigorous  than 
in  our  first  parents.    Our  nature  is  not  vitiated 
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and  depraved,  but  it  is  prone  to  evil,  and  ex- 
posed to  violent  temptation.  It  is  despoiled 
of  supernatural  gifts,  and  cast  down  from  the 
exalted  position  to  which  it  had  been  gratni- 
tonsly  raised.  A  Redeemer  was  given  ns,  in 
the  person  of  Christ,  who,  being  God-man, 
atoned  by  his  sufferings  for  the  sin  of  our  first 
parents,  and  merited  for  us  all  grace  by  which 
temptation  may  be  overcome. — Actual  sin  is 
the  wilful  transgression  of  the  divine  law  by 
individuals  having  the  use  of  reason.  It  sup- 
poses advertence  to  the  malice  of  the  action 
and  the  consent  of  the  will  deliberately  given, 
although  the  advertence  and  consent  may  not 
be  fall,  since  sins  of  ignorance  occur.  The 
omission  to  perform  duties  positively  prescribed 
is  also  sinful.  The  design  to  do  evil  is  criminal 
even  as  the  act,  and  the  wilful  contemplation 
of  forbidden  acts  may  imply  guilt  on  account 
of  the  danger  of  consenting  to  them.  Mortal 
sin  is  any  act,  speech,  desire,  or  thought  griev- 
ously opposed  to  the  natural  or  divine  law. 
Sins  which  imply  no  direct  or  grievous  opposi- 
tion to  the  law  of  God  are  styled  venial,  be- 
cause their  pardon  is  easily  obtained,  since  they 
do  not  separate  the  soul  from  God.  Slight  im- 
patience, rash  words,  vain  self-complacency, 
may  be  venial.  Deliberate  hatred,  gross  calum- 
ny, acts  of  violence,  not  to  speak  of  drunken- 
ness, lust,  and  murder,  are  mortal  sins.  The 
distinction  of  sins  is  not  derived  from  the  indi- 
vidual who  commits  them,  although  they  may 
be  aggravated  by  his  personal  obligations. 
Forgiveness  of  sius,  even  the  most  heinous,  is 
promised  to  the  penitent.  Sorrow  for  having 
committed  them  is  a  necessary  disposition  in 
order  to  obtain  it.  Perfect  sorrow,  which 
is  called  contrition,  springs  from  divine  love, 
and  leads  us  to  detest  sin  as  opposed  to 
the  goodness  of  God  and  to  his  essential  per- 
fection. Attrition  is  sorrow  of  a  less  perfect 
kind,  arising  from  an  experience  of  the  evil 
consequences  of  sin,  and  a  dread  of  the  punbh- 
ments  which  await  it  hereafter.  If  it  wean  the 
heart  from  sin,  and  inspire  an  effectual  detesta- 
tion of  it,  so  as  to  be  accompanied  with  a  firm 
resolution  of  amendment,  it  is  held  to  be  useful 
and  salutary,  and  such  as  may  dispose  for  par- 
don in  the  sacrament  of  penance.  No  degree 
of  anguish  of  mind  can  insure  our  reconcilia- 
tion with  God  as  long  as  we  are  not  firmly  de- 
termined to  shun  sin  and  the  occasions  of  re- 
lapse. The  forgiveness  of  sin  properly  belongs 
to  God,  who  is  offended.  Christ,  as  God-man, 
forgave  sin,  and  authorized  the  apostles  to  im- 
part forgiveness  or  withhold  it.  In  virtue  of 
this  commission  the  power  of  forgiveness  is  ex- 
ercised by  bishops  and  priests,  as  delegates  of 
Christ.  The  power  is  judicial,  since  they  may 
bind  or  loose,  retain  or  forgive ;  on  which  ac- 
count a  confession  of  sin  is  required  fi-om  every 
applicant  for  its  exercise.  When  this  is  made 
with  sincerity,  humility,  sorrow,  a  willingness 
to  repair  the  wrong  committed,  and  a  deter- 
mination to  shun  the  occasions  of  sin,  the  priest 
absolves  the  penitent.    This  absolution  is  a 


inridioal  sentence,  deriving  its  force  from  the 
divine  institution. — ^The  sacraments  are  rites 
instituted  by  Christ  our  Lord  as  instramentB 
and  means  of  grace,  to  apply  to  our  souls  the 
merits  of  his  sufferings  and  death.  They  are 
said  to  contain  and  confer  grace,  technically  o 
opere  operatOy  because  they  are  effectual  means 
divinely  chosen  to  impart  it,  where  no  obstacle 
is  presented  by  the  receiver.  Certain  disposi- 
tions, however,  are  required  on  the  part  of  adalts 
who  desire  to  partake  of  them.  Faith  and  com- 
punction are  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  ap- 
plicant for  baptism.  Sorrow  with  a  firm  pur- 
pose of  amendfnent  is  likewise  required  from 
the  professed  penitent.  The  strengthening 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  granted,  by  the  lay- 
ing on  of  hands  with  prayer,  to  the  baptized 
believer  whose  heart  is  free  from  wilfol  an. 
Sin  is  forgiven  to  the  dying  man  who  widi 
penitence  and  hope  receives  the  mystic  unction, 
and  for  whom  the  prayer  of  faith  is  offered  np. 
The  imposition  of  hands  is  available  for  the 
communication  of  sacerdotal  power,  even  to 
the  unworthy  candidate,  but  grace  is  given  to 
him  who  is  called  by  God,  and  who  with  hu- 
mility corresponds  to  the  divine  vocation. 
Marriage  is  a  great  mystery,  the  image  of  the 
union  of  Christ  and  the  church,  to  be  celebrat- 
ed with  purity  of  affection.  The  eucharist,  the 
chief  sacrament,  is  to  be  approached  with 
hearts  cleansed  from  sin,  under  penalty  of  be- 
coming guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the 
Lord,  and  incurring  condemnation. — ^The  grace 
of  God,  his  free  gift,  by  which  the  mind  is  en- 
lightened and  the  will  is  strengthened,  is  ne- 
cessary to  conceive  a  good  thought,  and  still 
more  to  undertake  or  perform  any  work  direct- 
ed to  salvation.  This  is  proffered  to  all,  bnt  is 
actually  dispensed  according  to  a  just  yet  in- 
comprehensible disposition  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, with  wonderftd  variety.  It  does  not 
interfere  with  the  freedom  of  the  human  will, 
which  it  moves  and  aids,  without  imposing  ne- 
cessity. The  grace  which  moves  to  prayer,  if 
complied  with,  is  usually  followed  by  the  grace 
of  action,  which  enables  us  to  perfwm  our  duty. 
"What  is  beyond  our  actual  strength  becomes 
practically  possible,  if  not  easy,  by  means  of  the 
help  thus  afforded  us.  To  God  properly  be- 
longs the  glory  of  any  good  which  we  perform, 
because  our  suflBciency,  our  power,  is  from 
him ;  but  to  us  the  reward  is  promised,  inas- 
much as  we  might  resist  his  impulse  by  abusing 
our  freedom.  It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the 
exercise  of  free  will  with  the  divine  foresight 
We  cannot  understand  how  it  is  possible  for  us 
to  act  independently,  and  of  our  own  determi- 
nation, when  God  from  eternity  baa  foreseen 
our  action.  It  is  sufiicicnt  for  us  to  know  and 
feel  our  freedom,  without  sounding  the  deptiis 
of  divine  knowledge.  The  church,  having  de- 
clared the  necessi^  of  grace  for  idl  sunerai^ 
ural  acts,  and  for  the  beginning  or  first  IJiought 
directed  to  such  an  end,  has  wisely  abst^ed 
from  deciding  the  controversies  of  the  schools 
regarding  the  modes  of  reconciling  the  freedom 
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of  the  hniDftn  will  with  snob  neoessity,  and 
with  the  divine  foreknowledge.  It  saffioes 
then  to  admit  that  without  the  grace  of  Christ 
ve  can  do  nothing,  and  to  hold  that  we  can  do 
all  things  in  him  who  strengthens  ns.  The 
grace  of  God  is  not  given  to  the  elect  alone, 
since  Christ  did  not  die  for  them  only.  God 
wishes  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  grants  graces 
lemotely,  if  not  proximately,  sufficient  for  this 
end.  llie  divine  comman^ents  are  not  im- 
poeable.  If  great  difficulty  be  experienced  in 
their  fulfilment,  even  occasionally  by  just  men, 
grace  ean  be  obtained  by  prayer  by  which  it 
may  be  removed,  so  that  what  may  appear  im- 
possible to  nature  may  be  rendered  easy  by 
grace.— Everlasting  beatitude,  consisting  in  the 
contemplation  and  enjoyment  of  Grod,  is  the  re- 
ward promised  by  him  on  condition  of  the  ful- 
filment of  his  commandments,  and  bestowed 
gratuitously  on  baptized  infants  or  others  incapa- 
ble of  personal  acts.  The  punishment  of  griev- 
ous sin  is  etemaL  Impenitent  sinners  are  for 
ever  separated  from  God,  and  suffer  torments. 
Those  who  die  gidlty  of  slight  &ults,  or  debtors 
to  divine  justice,  are  withheld  for  a  time  from 
the  enjoyment  of  heaven.  The  glory  of  heaven 
is  immediately  attained  by  baptized  infants  dy- 
ing before  the  use  of  reason,  by  adults  dying 
immediately  after  baptism,  by  martyrs,  and  by 
ail  who  die  with  perfect  love  of  Gkid,  and  free 
from  sin  or  debt  of  punishment.  The  soul 
only  is  admitted  to  happiness.  The  body  is 
sabject  to  dissolution,  but  is  to  be  raised  at  the 
end  of  time,  in  order  to  be  reunited  to  the  soul, 
and  made  partaker  of  her  glory.  The  degrees 
of  beatitude  vary  according  to  the  greater  or 
less  love  of  Gh>d  which  distinguishes  each  of 
the  elect,  even  as  star  differs  from  star  in  bright- 
ne«.  All  the  saints,  however,  will  be  perfect- 
ly happy,  because  free  from  all  suffering  or 
pm,  from  all  passion  or  inordinate  desire,  and 
rejoicing  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  will. 
We  are  not  called  on  to  scrutinize  the  divine 
decrees  with  reg^ard  to  election  to  glory.  Its 
attainment  supposes  cooperation  and  fidelity  to 
grace  on  the  part  of  adults.  It  is  imparted  as 
a  reward.  Gfod  cannot  predestine  any  to  tor- 
ments without  reference  to  their  demerits  and 
offences,  since  punishment  is  to  be  inflicted  only 
for  transgression. — ^The  teaching  of  Ohrist  our 
Lord  be^mes  known  to  us  especially  by  the 
preaching  of  the  ministry,  tracing  back  their 
eommiasion  to  his  apostles.  Solemn  definitions 
of  faith  are  the  most  authoritative  forms  of  this 
preaching.  They  are  declarations  not  merely 
of  doctrines  contained  in  the  written  word,  but 
of  revealed  truths,  whether  written  or  unwrit- 
ten. Ohrist  himself  left  nothing  in  writing; 
several  of  his  apostles  wrote  much,  and  two 
other  sacred  writers  composed  narratives  of  his 
life  and  teaching ;  but  many  things  belong  to  the 
depodt  of  doctrine,  which  were  not  explicitly 
placed  on  record.  The  body  of  bishops  feel 
themselves  authorized  to  propose  as  revealed 
troth  whatever  has  come  down  from  the  begin- 
iiing  in  the  churob,  and  been  generally  ac- 


knowledged to  appertain  to  doctrine.  Incases 
of  difficulty,  when  doubts  have  been  raised 
with  regard  to  some  tenet,  they  feel  themselves 
competent  to  examine  the  evidence,  and  decide 
whether  the  doctrine  has  been  revealed.  After 
a  definition,  it  is  no  longer  allowed  to  question 
a  truth  sealed  with  their  approval.  Infdli- 
bility  in  judgment  is  claimed  for  the  body  of 
bishops  with  their  head,  the  bishop  of  Rome. 
By  it  is  meant  the  providential  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  by  which  they  are  directed  and 
enlightened  in  doctrinal  decisions,  that  they 
may  not  mistake  error  for  truth,  or  propose  as 
divinely  revealed  what  wants  the  seal  of  divine 
authority.  The  tribunal  of  the  pope  is  univer- 
sally acknowledged  as  competent  to  pronounce 
judgment  in  controversies  which  regard  faith, 
and  its  decrees,  directed  to  the  body  of  bishops, 
or  to  the  church  at  large,  proposing  doctrines 
under  penalty  of  excommunication,  when  ac- 
quiesced in  by  the  bishops,  are  final  and  irre- 
versible.— ^The  divine  Scriptures  are  acknowl- 
edged by  the  church  as  the  word  of  inspiration, 
written  under  the  impulse  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  to  be  received  with  all  faith  and  reverence. 
The  books  of  the  Old  T.estament  contained  in 
the  Jewish  canon  are  admitted,  to  which  are 
added  certain  other  books  written  before  the 
coming  of  our  Redeemer,  and  known  to  the 
Jews,  especially  those  of  Alexandria,  bnt  not 
fully  recognized  as  of  binding  authority.  These 
are  accepted  by  the  church  on  ancient  testi- 
mony, usage,  and  tradition  derived  from  the 
apostles.  The  books  of  the  New  Testament 
contained  in  the  canon  include  some  of  which 
doubt  was  entertained  in  the  early  ages.  The 
canon  of  the  third  oouncil  of  Carthage,  held  in 
897,  and  that  of  Innocent  I.  and  Gelasius  in  the 
following  century,  are  followed  in  the  list  of 
sacred  books  adopted  by  the  council  of  Trent. 
The  church  claims  the  supreme-  authority  of 
determining  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  in 
conformity  with  the  general  teaching  of  the 
fathers,  l^t  is,  the  ancient  Christian  writers. 
— ^Faith,  according  to  the  Roman  Catholic  view, 
is  the  assent  of  the  human  nund  to  divine 
truth  proposed  and  attested  by  the  church  of 
God.  The  feict  of  revelation  is  essential,  since 
no  persuasion,  however  strong,  can  give  to 
opinion  the  character  of  a  revealed  truth.  It 
must  be  propounded  by  the  church,  in  order  to 
be  regarded  as  a  point  of  Catholic  belief.  Rev- 
elations made  to  an  individual  challenge  the 
assent  of  his  mind  to  the  truth  manifested  to 
him;  but  an  authoritative  declaration  by  a  di- 
vinely appointed  teacher,  the  church,  the  pillar 
and  ground  of  the  truth,  is  necessary  to  afford 
certainty  of  tiie  fact  of  revelation  to  men  gen- 
erally. The  assent  of  the  mind  must  be  given 
to  aO  revealed  truth,  for  the  authority  of  God 
is  alike  vouchsafed  for  all,  and  the  testimony 
of  the  churob  extends  to  all.  Faith  is  neces- 
sary to  salvation,  bo  that  without  it  it  is  impos- 
sible to  please  God.  The  wanton  and  proud 
rejection  of  a  single  point  of  revealed  doctrine 
involves  shipwreck  in  faith.    Want  of  oppor- 
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timity  of  instrnotion,  inBnfficiency  of  evidence 
proposed,  weakness  of  understanding,  and  un- 
avoidable prepossessions,  maj  extenuate  or  ex- 
cuse l^e  denial  of  some  doctrine,  not  recognized 
as  revealed.  Hence  invincible  ignorance  is  ad- 
mitted by  divines  in  respect  to  many  not  actual 
professors  of  Catholic  doctrine,  although  God 
only  can  determine  with  certainty  the  individ- 
uals for  whom  such  plea  may  be  available. 
The  exclusive  language  of  church  formularies, 
which  declare  that  without  Catholic  faith  none 
con  be  saved,  receives  this  mild  interpretation. 
All  baptized  children  are  claimed  by  the  church 
as  her  own,  since  baptism  is  the  sacrament  of 
regeneration,  and  they  continue  such  until  by 
their  wilful  profession  of  condemned  error 
they  forfeit  their  birthright. — The  natural  law, 
as  manifested  by  reason  and  declared  in  the 
decalogue,  is  the  foundation  of  moral  theology. 
The  development  of  it  in  the  New  Testament 
guides  theologians  in  their  examination  of  du- 
ties and  rights.  The  writings  of  the  fathers 
illustrate  many  points.  The  decisions  of  popes 
and  councils  of  matters  submitted  to  their  judg- 
ment are  necessarily  followed.  Moral  theology 
is  the  scientific  discussion  of  all  matters  ap- 
pertaining to  conduct,  and  is  consequently  most 
comprehensive,  since  it  embraces  whatever  has 
reference  to  vice  or  virtue,  to  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  right,  to  the  obligations  of  every  sta- 
tion in  life,  and  to  the  infinite  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances in  which  individuals  maybe  placed. 
Much  is  necessarily  left  open  for  dispute  in  a 
science  which  comprises  every  imaginable  case 
that  may  wear  a  moral  aspect,  on  which  ac- 
count complaints  are  made  of  the  latitude  of 
theological  opinions,  favorable  to  relaxation  of 
morals;  but  it  is  of  no  small  importance  that 
the  great  principles  of  morality  should  be 
broadly  stated  and  steadily  maintained.  Con- 
fessors study  casuistry,  as  physicians  study 
maladies  and  infirmities,  to  understand  hu- 
man disorders,  and  apply  the  remedies. — The 
principles  of  the  Catholic  church  with  re- 
gard to  civil  duties  are  highly  conservative. 
She  is  indifferent  to  forms  of  government  and 
social  institutions,  and  is  content  to  exercise  a 
salutary  influence  on  society,  by  inculcating 
those  maxims  of  right  and  order  which  are 
found  in  the  gospel.  She  feels  bound  to  re- 
spect established  authoiity,  and  to  enforce  by 
moral  suasion  obedience  to  those  in  high  sta- 
tion. The  early  apologists  of  Christianity  con- 
fidently appealed  to  the  persecutors  themselves 
as  witnesses  of  the  loyalty  and  submission  of 
the  faithfhl.  In  the  middle  ages  the  church 
was  occasionally  in  conflict  with  the  civil  pow- 
er, because  she  sought  to  restrain  the  passions 
of  rulers,  who  called  themselves  her  children, 
by  the  laws  and  maxims  of  Christ,  and  to  regu- 
late society  by  the  divine  law.  In  the  present 
state  of  the  world,  divided  into  so  many  inde- 
pendent kingdoms  and  states,  and  into  opposite 
sects,  she  m£^es  no  effort  to  recover  the  control 
which  she  6nce  exercised  with  advantage  to  the 
nations;  but  she  is  still  intent  on  proclaiming 


the  revealed  doctrines,  and  she  uses  ever^  fit 
occasion  to  Insinuate  the  axiom  that  rdigion  is 
the  only  secure  basis  and  strong  bond  of  society. 
The  duties  of  her  members  are  dependent  on 
the  providential  position  in  which  thej  M 
themselves.  They  are  to  support  law  and  or- 
der, and  to  fulfil  faithfully  every  obligation  to 
society.  No  collision  can  take  place,  for  the 
church  sanctions  the  performance  of  iQl  ciyil 
duties,  which  certainly  cannot  embrace  any 
thing  in  opposition  to  the  divine  law.  It  is 
a  narrow  and  false  policy  to  make  temporal 
enactments  calculated  to  straiten  and  digress 
conscience,  which,  if  left  free,  woidd  yield  a 

Srompt  and  generous  obedience  to  aU  laws 
irected  to  secure  the  best  interests  of  the  com- 
monwealth. The  relations  of  the  church  to 
the  state  easily  become  intricate  and  perplex- 
ed, where  they  are  intimate;  but  in  the  actual 
oraer  of  things,  which  keeps  them  wide  apait 
they  are  not  ificely  to  be  confounded.  There  is 
no  ground  for  imputing  divided  allegiance  to 
Catholics,  since,  without  detriment  to  their 
spiritual  duty  of  obedience  to  the  chief  bishop 
in  religious  matters,  they  everywhere  uphold 
the  civil  authority  in  temporal  matters.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  make  either  power  dependent 
on  the  other,  since  each  has  its  own  sphere  of 
action;  but  moral  considerations  must  weigh 
over  material  force  in  the  tribunal  of  conscience. 
The  Christian  who  resisted  the  pagan  effort  to 
lead  him  to  idolatry  did  not  put  the  chnrch 
above  the  state,  by  maintaining  tihat  it  was  ne* 
cessary  to  obey  God  rather  than  men.— By  ^ 
cipline  Catholics  understand  all  that  ^pertauu 
to  the  government  of  the  church,  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacraments,  and  the  observances 
and  practices  of  religion.  The  essential  wor- 
fihip  consists  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  which, 
although  mystical  and  commemorative,  is  real 
and  propitiatory,  being  a  continuation  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  cross.  Vespers,  that  is,  even- 
ing prayer,  are  solemnly  sung,  the  psahns  of 
David  being  empl<^ed  in  the  divine  praise, 
with  the  song  of  the  Virmn  Mary,  and  pions 
hymns,  and  prayers.  Other  portions  of  the 
divine  ofSce  are  sung  in  the  catnedral  chnrches 
of  Catholic  countries  at  various  hours  each  day, 
by  clergymen  called  canons,  devoted  to  th« 
duty.  Beside  the  Lord's  day,  or  Sunday,  ▼!"«» 
fi*om  the  apostolic  times  has  been  set  apart  for 
divine  worship,  in  place  of  the  Jewish  sabbath, 
festivals  are  celebrated  to  honor  the  divine 
mysteries,  and  present  them  to  the  devout  con- 
templation of  the  faithful.  Many  are  solem- 
nized in  honor  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  apostles, 
martyrs,  confessors,  virgins,  and  saints  of  every 
class,  whose  virtues  are  thus  set  before  the 
faithful  for  their  indtation.  Fasting  is  also  a 
part  of  church  discipline.  For^  days  before 
Easter  are  devoted  to  this  exercise,  in  common- 
oration  of  the  fast  of  our  Lord  during  «« 
period.  Ember  days,  namely.  Wednesday,  Fn- 
day,  and  Saturday,  in  each  of  the  four  seasons, 
are  observed  as  fiists  to  obtain  the  divine  ble:^ 
ing  for  the  seasons,  and  .worthy  ministers  for 
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the  ehnroh,  ordiiiations  beiag  held  at  those 
times.  The  eve  of  great  solemnities  is  observ- 
ed by  fasting,  in  order  to  prepare  by  penance 
for  their  celebration.  Abstinence  is  observed 
on  each  Friday  of  the  year,  and  in  many  coun- 
tries on  Saturday.  AJl  these  penitential  ob- 
servances are  matters  of  church  law,  which 
admits  of  dispensation.  The  rites  of  the  mass, 
and  the  ceremonies  used  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments,  appertain  to  discipline, 
which  admits  of  variety  and  change,  although 
great  deference  is  shown  for  ancient  usage. 
This  serves  to  connect  ancient  and  modem 
times,  and  to  prove  our  harmony  in  faith  and 
worship.  For  this  reason  the  Latin  liturgy, 
used  from  early  times  in  the  Roman  church,  is 
still  employed  by  the  celebrant,  although  in- 
structions are  given  in  the  vernacular  language, 
and  facilities  are  afforded  to  the  faithful  for 
praying  in  a  manner  suited  to  their  capacity. 
The  chief  points  of  practice  on  which  changes 
have  taken  place  in  the  course  of  ages  are  the 
manner  of  administering  baptism  and  the  eu- 
charist,  as  also  penitential  discipline.  The 
solemn  mode  of  baptism  was  originally  by  im- 
merdon.  The  candidates  used  to  descend  into 
fonts  or  streams,  or  rivers,  and  sink  beneath 
the  waters  under  the  pressure  of  the  hands  of 
the  sacred  minister.  In  cases  of  necessity  and 
danger,  less  solemn  modes  were  used,  which, 
from  being  frequent,  at  length  after  the  lapse 
of  ages  became  universal.  In  like  manner  the 
eucharist,  having  been  instituted  by  our  Lord 
under  the  forms  of  bread  and  wine,  was  gen- 
erally administered  under  both  kinds  for  many 
ages.  Exceptional  cases  were  always  admitted, 
which  at  length  proved  so  numerous  as  to 
supersede  altogether  the  ancient  usage.  The 
church  claims  the  right  to  regulate,  at  her  just 
discretion,  whatever  regards  the  manner  of  ad- 
ministering the  sacraments,  while  she  holds 
their  sabstance  to  be  inviolable.  Penance  for 
sin  was  always  ei\joined,  and  was  proportioned 
to  the  degree  of  the  guilt.  It  became  a  regular 
system  about  the  8d  century.  In  the  East  it 
received  a  great  check  in  the  time  of  Nectarius, 
the  predecessor  of  St.  Ghrysostom,  the  office  of 
public  penitentiary  having  been  abolished  at 
Constantinople  in  consequence  of  a  scandal. 
In  the  West  it  was  observed  with  more  or  less 
rigor  for  several  ages,  but  was  effectually  set 
adde  hy  the  indulgences  granted  in  the  12th 
and  Idth  centuries  to  volunteers  in  the  wars 
called  the  crusades.  The  penitential  canons 
ceased  to  be  applied  even  in  the  tribunal  of 
penance,  and  milder  remedies  were  offered  to 
those  who  were  found  unwilling  to  submit  to 
the  severe  i^juncUons  of  the  ancients.  Peni- 
tential discipline  is  now  almost  exclusively  con- 
fined to  the  sacrament.  Indulgence,  that  is, 
pardon,  was  the  name  originally  given  to  the 
rdaxation  of  penitential  ngor  in  favor  of  fer- 
vent penitents,  or  at  the  instance  of  persons 
entitled  to  special  consideration.  When  pub- 
lic penance  was  exacted  for  heinous  offences, 
the  canons  allowed  the  bishops  occasionally  to 


abridge  the  time  assigned,  and  thus  to  grant  in- 
dulgence. Oonfessors  of  the  faith,  who  were 
still  prisoners,  and  exposed  to  martyrdom, 
sometimes  interceded  in  behalf  of  their  weaker 
brethren,  who,  by  criminal  compliance,  had 
forfeited  church  communion,  and  incurred  the 
obligation  of  pubho  penance.  After  the  change 
of  discipline,  indulgences  assumed  a  new  form. 
They  were  no  longer  necessary  to  release  from 
the  obligation  of  the  ecclesiastical  law,  which 
had  gone  into  desuetude,  but  they  were  offered 
to  the  penitent  to  aid  him  in  satisfying  divine 
justice,  by  applying  to  him  the  superabundant 
satis&ction  of  Ohrist  and  his  saints.  They 
served  as  incentives  to  works  of  piety,  such  as 
almsgiving,  fasting,  and  prayer.  They  were 
not  directed  to  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  which 
needed  the  sacramental  remedy,  but  to  the  re- 
mission of  the  temporal  punishment,  which 
was  often  exacted  by  divine  justice  from  those 
whose  sins  had  been  pardoned. — ^The  organi- 
zation of  the  church  consists  in  its  govern- 
ment by  bishops,  each  in  charge  of  a  special 
flock,  or  portion  of  the  faithful,  with  sub- 
ordination one  to  another,  and  the  depend- 
ence of  all  on  the  bishop  of  Rome,  as  shepherd 
of  the  whole  fold  of  Ohrist.  The  episcopal 
character  is  the  same  in  all  bishops,  but  gov- 
erning authority,  which  is  called  jurisdiction,  is 
possessed  in  various  degrees — ^in  its  fulness  by 
the  pope,  who  is  the  fountain,  the  streams  of 
which  flow  to  all  others.  He  alone  has  apos- 
tolic authority,  which  may  be  everywhere  exer- 
cised, with  due  regard  to  the  local  prelate,  and 
which  is  suited  to  every  emergency.  During 
the  vacancy  of  the  Roman  see,  this  plenitude  of 
jurisdiction  is  believed  to  reside  in  the  cardinals 
governing  ad  interim.  Each  bishop  governs 
his  own  diocese,  not  as  papal  vicar,  but  as  or- 
dinary, that  is,  proper  ruler,  although  in  some 
things  his  authority  is  enlarged  as  delegate 
apostolic.  Several  dioceses  form  a  province, 
which  is  governed  by  an  archbishop,  who  how- 
ever is  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  his  suffi'a- 
gans  unless  when  appealed  to,  or  when  a  coun- 
cil over  which  he  presides  deems  a  visitation 
necessary.  Many  ecclesiastical  provinces  some- 
times are  united  as  a  nation  by  means  of  a 
primate,  who  ranks  above  other  prelates.  The 
title  of  patriarch  was  given  in  the  early  church 
to  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  the  see  of  St.  Mark 
the  disciple  of  Peter,  and  to  the  bishop  of  An- 
tioch,  which  Peter  had  governed  for  some  years. 
Jerusalem  also  received  this  title,  and  even  Oon- 
staatinople.  At  present  there  is  scarcely  a 
vestige  of  patriarchal  power  in  these  ancient 
churches,  although  the  title  is  given  to  some 
bishops  in  partibus  injldelium,  but  rather  with 
a  view  to  keep  up  the  remembrance  of  the  au- 
thority than  to  exercise  it.  Even  the  patriarchal 
prerogative  of  the  pope  is  swallowea  up  in  the 
majesty  of  his  primacy,  so  that  he  seldom  ap- 
pears as  patriarch  of  the  West,  choosing  rather 
to  rest  on  his  supreme  authority.  The  6  senior 
cardinals  derive  their  titles  from  suburbicarian 
churches.    Eight  metropolitical  sees  with  17 
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Buffira^an  bishops^  and  86  bishops  having  no  me- 
tropohtan,  are  directly  subject  to  the  Boman 
see.  There  are  9  archbishops  and  24  bishops  in 
Austria,  beside  3  archbishops  with  22  sufiVagans 
in  Hungary ;  15  archbishops  and  65  bishops  in 
France ;  one  archbishop  and  5  bishops  in  Bel- 
gium ;  and  2  bishops  in  Holland,  the  hierarchy, 
which  was  extinct,  having  been  revived  in 
them.  England  also  has  seen  her  hierarchy  re- 
newed, one  cardinal  archbishop  now  presiding 
over  12  suffragans.  Ireland  never  lost  her  hier- 
archy, which  contains  4  archbishops  and  28  bish- 
ops. Spain  has  above  60  dioceses  under  8  metro- 
politans ;  Portugal  20  bishops.  Prussia  has  2 
archbishops  with  6  suffragans;  Bussia  5  metro- 
politans and  5  suffragans.  Constantinople  is  cal- 
culated to  contain  10,000  Catholics  of  the  Latin 
rite  under  a  vicar  apostolic,  and  16,000  Arme- 
nians under  an  archbishop,  with  11,000  in  An- 
cyra  of  Galatia  dependent  on  his  authority. 
In  western  Asia,  11,000  Catholics  are  subject 
to  the  archbishop  of  Smyrna,  and  18,000  to 
other  prelates  of  the  Latin  rite ;  500,000  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch  of  Baby- 
lonia, with  7  archbishops  and  2  bishops ;  1,100 
priests  and  1,000  monks  of  the  order  of  St. 
Anthony  are  likewise  in  the  same  district.  The 
Greek  Melchites  in  communion  with  Bome  are 
50,000  in  number,  under  a  patriarch,  6  archbish- 
ops, and  5  bishops.  The  pope  is  acknowledged 
by  30,000  Syrian  Christians,  under  an  arch- 
bishop and  4  bishops.  In  Cilicia,  Syria,  Meso- 
potamia, and  Lesser  Armenia,  a  Catholic  patri- 
arch and  3  archbishops  are  found.  The  Catho- 
lics of  Chaldea  have  a  patriarch,  4  archbishops, 
and  5  bishops,  with  a  scattered  population  of 
17,000.  In  Arabia  a  vicar  apostolic  represents 
the  pope,  and  a  priest  with  governing  powers 
acts  as  prefect  apostolic.  Persia  has  one  or  two 
bishops ;  India  at  least  5,  with  a  Catholic  pop- 
ulation approaching  1,000,000.  Several  soci- 
eties of  priests  under  the  direction  of  vicars 
apostolic  labor  in  Tonquin,  Cochin  China,  and 
Siam«  There  are  500,000  Catholics  in  the  em- 
pire of  China,  under  8  bishops  and  10  vicars 
apostolic.  Africa  has  the  smallest  number  of 
bishops ;  one  witii  the  title  of  vicar  apostolic  is 
found  in  Abyssinia,  and  two  in  Egypt.  Con- 
stantina  in  Algeria  has  a  bishop.  A  vicar  apos- 
tolic is  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  another  has 
charge  of  Guinea  and  the  western  coast ;  two 
bishops  are  in  ac^ acent  islands.  The  American 
continent  has  a  Catholic  population  of  many 
millions  governed  by  about  20  archbishops  and 
60  bishops.  The  Canadas  and  British  possessions 
have  16  bishops  with  2  metropolitans.  The 
United  States  has  86  dioceses,  with  8  vicariates, 
beside  7  metropolitan  sees.  There  is  no  depend- 
ence or  connection  between  the  members  of  the 
hierarchy  in  the  various  portions  of  the  conti- 
nent, under  different  civil  rulers,  but  all  are 
linked  together  in  unity  by  means  of  Bome,  the 
common  centre.  The  general  government  of  the 
church  is  carried  on  at  Bome,  where  the  pope  is 
assisted  by  the  body  of  cardinals,  several  of  whom 
compose  standing  committees  to  examine  and 


prepare  the  mattes  for  final  aetion.  Nearly  80 
belong  to  the  con^egation    of  propaganda, 
which  is  charged  with  a  general  superintend- 
ence of  missionary  countries.    The  appoint- 
ment of  bishops  is  made  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  local  prelates,  with  the  advice  of  the 
cardinals.    In  several  monarchies  the  nomina- 
tion is  given  to  the  king  or  emperor,  with  a 
power  of  rejecting  or  confirming  reserved  to  the 
pontiff. — The  religious  orders  in  the  church  are 
like  corporations  in  a  civil  government,  hav- 
ing special  exemptions  and  privileges,  to  en- 
able them  successfully  to  pursue  the  objects  of 
their  respective  institutes.    They  derive  them 
from  the  pope,  who,  in  virtue  of  his  apostolical 
authority,  exempts  the  members  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  bishops  in  what  regards  their 
domestic  discipline,  but  leaves  them  dependent 
on  them  for  faculties  to  be  exercised  in  behalf 
of  the  faithful.    As  the  officers  of  the  United 
States  in  each  state  exercise  and  represent  the 
authority  of  the  general  government  in  their 
respective  departments,  so  the  orders  in  ead^ 
diocese  represent  the  papal  power.  Their  priv- 
ileges, however,  are  moderated  and  regulated 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  weaken  the  diocesan 
authority,  or  favor  insubordination,  but  only 
to  encourage  religious  discipline  and  promote 
piety.  The  superior  greatly  bghtens  the  burden 
of  episcopal  solicitude  by  training  and  watch- 
ing over  the  members  of  the  community,  who 
themselves  are  rewarded  for  the  restrictions  to 
which  they  voluntarily  subject  themselves,  by 
the  security  which  is  given  them  to  pursue  un- 
molested the  path  which  they  have  chosen.   It 
is  not  known  that  clerical  corporations  existed 
in  the  first  ages,  although  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  priests  associated  in  some  iorm 
for  their  own  sanctification  and  the  success  of 
their  labors.    That  ascetics  were  found  in  the 
apostolic  times  may  be  gathered  from  the  writ- 
ings of  St.  Paul,  as  well  as  from  the  early 
fathers.    The  persecutions  drove  many  into  the 
desert,  which  soon  was  peopled  with  hermits 
and  monks  under  religious  leaders,  with  the 
titles  of  abbots  and  archimandrites.    Most  of 
them  were  occupied  with  manual  labor,  and 
attended  chiefly  to  their  personal  sanctification 
by  prayer  and  other  spiritual  exercises;  but 
some  of  the  most  eminent  bishops  of  the  East 
had  a  monastic  training.    The  monks  of  St^ 
Benedict  in  the  West  rivalled  those  of  St. 
Anthony  and  St  Basil,  and  made  the  wilder- 
ness bloom  by  their  industry.    They  did  not 
originally  ei\]oy  exemption  from  the  local  au- 
thority, but  in  process  of  time  they  obtained 
it,  to  reward  then'  fervor,  and  enable  them  to 
pursue  the  objects  of  their  respective  institutes 
without  interruption.    St.  Bernard,  in  the  12th 
century,  added  lustre  to  the  monastic  calling 
by  the  splendor  of  his  genius,  as  well  as  by  his 
eminent  virtues,  but  did  not  claim  exemption 
from  episcopid  authority.    The  followers  of 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi  soon  afterward  gave  a  more 
popular  form  to  the  ascetic  life,  which  they  in- 
troduced into  villages  and  cities,  while  the 
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children   of  8t.    Dominic   fnnuBhed   zealous 
preachers  who  carried  the  gospel  to  the  re- 
motest proYinces  of  the  North  and  of  the  East. 
The  Oarmelites  appeared  in  Europe,  clauning 
descent  firom  the  sons  of  the  prophets  who  had 
gathered  around  Elias.    Augustinians  traced 
their  origin  to  the  great  champion  of  grace. 
Oanons  regular,  and  others  of  varied  nomencla- 
ture, added  to  the  numher  of  religious  institutes 
which  adorned  the  church  in  the  middle  ages. 
— ^The  history  of  the  church  commences  with 
the  pastoral  commission  given  after  our  Lord^s 
resurrection  to  the  apostle  Peter,  who,  after 
several  years  spent  at  Jerusalem  and  Antioch, 
passed  to  Borne,  thence  returned  to  Jerusalem 
and  Ana  Minor,  and  again  to  Rome,  where  he 
sealed  hjs  apostolic  labors  with  martyrdom, 
about  the  year  67,  on  the  same  day  as  the  apos- 
tle Paul.    This  event  attached  his  office  to  this 
see.    Clement,  bishop  of  Rome,  wrote  to  the 
Corinthians,  in  the  name  of  the  church,  at  the 
close  of  this  century,  while  St.  John  was  still 
alive,  remonstrating  with  them  on  a  schism 
which  had  broken  out  among  thenL    The  la- 
bors of  the  several  apostles  are  not  known  in 
full  detail.    The  apostle  Paul  labored  more 
than  idl  others,  and  with  marked  success.    St. 
James,  who  is  called  the  brother  of  our  Lord, 
presided  as  bishop  at  Jerusalem,  and  died  a 
martyr.    St  John  passed  the  latter  years  of 
his  life  in  Asia,  and  terminated  his  course  at 
Ephesus.     St.  Mark,  the  evangelist,  founded 
the  church  of  Alexandria.    At  the  close  of  the 
apostolic  age  the  Christian  religion  was  widely 
spread,  chiefly  throughout  Asia   Minor  and 
some  more  distant  provinces,  Greece,  the  ad- 
jacent islands,  Italy,  and  Egypt    Gaul  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  partially  evangelized  in 
that  age,  and  Spain  is  said  to  have  been  visited 
by  the  apostle  Paul,  who  purposed  making  this 
jonrney,  and,  as  the  national  tradition  will 
nave  it,  by  St.  James.    In  the  early  part  of  the 
2d  centuiy  the  countries  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  as  far  as  Belgium,  had  received  the 
gospel^  as  St.  Irenieus  testifies.     This  holy 
bishop  succeeded  St.  Photinus,  disciple  of  St. 
Polycarp,  at  Lyons  in  178.    Britain  received 
missionaries   under    Eleutherius,    bishop    of 
Rome,  about  the  same  time.    A  council  of  70 
African  bishops  was  held  at  Carthage  toward 
the  end  of  the  century;  and  90  bishops  as- 
sembled in  Kumidia.     The  relations  of  the 
bishops  generally  to  Rome,  on  account  of  its 
higher  chieftaincy,  are  distinctly  stated   by 
Irentens,  who,  however,  earnestly  remonstrated 
with  Pope  Victor  on  his  determination  to  cut 
off  various  Asiatic  churches  from  communion 
for  their  attachment  to  the  usage  of  celebrating 
Eftster  on  the  same  day  as  the  Jews.    The  mid- 
dle of  the  3d  century  furnishes  us  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  synod  of  Spanish  bishops,  who 
deposed  Martial  of  Leon  and  Basilides  of  As- 
torga  for  criminal  weakness  in  the  persecution 
duringthe  reign  of  Decins.    The  acts  of  various 
councils  of  African  bishops  are  known,  espe- 
ciallj  from  the  writings  of  St.  Cyprian,  who 
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warmly  resisted  the  decree  of  Pope  Stephen 
by  which  the  repetition  of  baptism  conferred 
by  sectaries  was  forbidden.  The  controversy 
finally  resulted  in  the  following  century  in  the 
acquiescence  of  the  church  generally  in  the 
decree,  which  was  supported  by  the  council  of 
Nice.  The  4th  century,  after  some  scenes  of 
persecution,  witnessed  the  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity by  the  conversion  of  the  emperor  Con- 
stantine.  Although  he  decidedly  favored  it, 
and  lent  his  power  to  its  support,  nevertheless 
he  is  believed  not  to  have  received  baptism 
until  the  approach  of  death,  when  Eusebius  of 
Nicomedia,  an  Arian,  is  stated  to  have  baptized 
him.  By  his  mandate  a  council  of  bishops 
was  called  at  Nice,  where  818  convened  in  the 
year  825,  and  proclaimed  Christ  to  be  God, 
consubstantial  to  Ihe  Father.  Sylvester,  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  was  prevented  by  old  age 
from  being  present,  but  Gaus  of  Cordova  and 
two  priests  represented  him.  The  Nicene 
symbol  met  with  great  opposition  on  the  part 
of  bishops  who  had  received  the  doctrines  of 
Arius,  and  were  supported  by  Constantius,  the 
successor  of  Constantino.  A  council  of  bishops 
at  Rimini,  under  imperial  influence  and  con- 
straint, consented  to  suppress  the  term  which 
proved  so  offensive,  and  the  occasion  of  so 
much  strife;  but  on  recovering  their  liberty 
they  retracted,  and  Pope  Liberius  annulled 
their  acts  by  the  authority  of  Blessed  Peter. 
The  5th  century  was  illustrious  for  the  pontifi- 
cate of  St.  Leo,  whose  prayers  were  believed  to 
have  turned  away  the  wrath  of  Attila,  advan- 
cing to  destroy  the  fair  city,  so  long  queen  of 
the  earth.  His  exposition  of  the  mystery  of 
the  incarnation  crowned  the  efforts  of  his  pre- 
decessors for  the  maintenance  of  the  faith,  and 
received  the  homage  of  the  bishops  assembled 
at  Chalcedon.  "ThiSj"  they  cned,  "is  the 
faith  of  the  fathers.  We  all  have  this  faith. 
Peter  has  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  Leo."  At 
Nice  the  fatners  developed  the  meaning  of  the 
apostolic  symbol  by  phrases  and  clauses  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  subtleties  of  innovators.  At 
Constantinople  a  special  statement  was  inserted 
in  the  creed  to  place  the  divinity  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  beyond  dispute.  At  Ephesus  the  bish- 
ops infiicted  ezconmiunioation  on  Nestorius, 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  for  obstinacy  in  re- 
sisting the  authority  of  Pope  Celestine,  who 
condemned  his  errors.  At  Chalcedon  the  let- 
ter of  St.  Leo  was  adopted  as  the  symbol  of 
orthodoxy,  and  subscription  to  it  was  exacted, 
under  the  same  penalty.  Those  councils  served 
to  define  with  precision  and  make  known  with 
certainty  the  revealed  mysteries,  and  were 
generally  subsidiary  to  the  papal  action.  The 
acts  of  those  of  Nice  and  Constantinople  are 
not  preserved  in  their  integrity,  but  the  extant 
records  of  those  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon 
show  that  the  legates  of  the  pontiff  led  the 
way,  and  the  fathers  followed  his  authority. 
At  the  close  of  the  6th  century  Gregory  the 
Great,  bishop  of  Rome,  conceived  the  grand 
idea  of  evangelizing  the  Angles,  or  English^ 
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who  had  settled  in  Britdn  without  adopting 
the  Ohristian  faith  of  its  former  inhabitants. 
The  mission  of  the  monk  Angustin,  at  the  head 
of  a  band  of  his  brethren,  proved  eminently 
successful.  His  miracles,  as  well  as  preaching, 
converted  his  hearers,  a  see  was  founded  at 
Canterbury,  and  the  church  was  fully  organized 
with  close  dependence  on  the  chair  of  Peter. 
The  7th  century  was  marked  by  the  general 
diffusion  of  the  faith  in  England,  and  the  more 
perfect  organization  of  the  English  hierarchy. 
In  the  8th  century  the  Germans  in  great  num- 
bers were  brought  to  the  faith  by  the  preach- 
ing of  Boniface,  called  also  'Winifrid,  an  Eng- 
lish mbsionary.  He  distinguished  himself  by 
his  devoted  attachment  to  the  apostolic  see,  to 
which  he  made  a  solemn  oath  of  duty.  Various 
other  missionaries,  from  Ireland  especially, 
preached  the  faith  about  the  same  time  with 
like  success.  It  spread  also  toward  the  regions 
of  the  north,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
remained  fruitful  of  good  works  until  the  16th 
century.  The  scandcds  of  the  10th  century  dis- 
figured the  church,  since  unworthy  men  strug- 
gled to  occupy  the  papal  chair,  or  to  place  in 
It  their  relatives  and  adherents.  The  influence 
of  the  emperors  of  the  West  had  greatly  de- 
clined, and  some  Italian  nobles  aspired  to  the 
pontificate.  The  intrusion  of  one  or  two 
youths  and  of  several  men  of  licentious  habits 
disgraced  the  high  office ;  but  after  a  time  the 
cloud  passed  away,  and  men  of  wisdom  and 
piety  were  once  more  at  the  helm,  directing 
the  bark  of  the  church  through  the  shoals 
and  rocks,  and  amid  the  raging  storms.  Hil- 
debrand,  styled  Gregory  VII.,  attained  to  the 
pontificate  in  the  year  1078.  He  was  a  man 
of  stern  virtue,  determined  at  every  hazard  to 
root  out  scandal  from  the  sanctuary.  With 
all  his  zeal  and  the  authority  of  his  office,  he 
condenmed  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  which 
from  toleration  had  gained  a  coloring  of  right. 
He  resisted  the  emperor  Henry  IV.,  who  dis- 
posed of  bishoprics,  abbacies,  and  other  high 
offices,  for  bribes  and  like  corrupt  considera- 
tions. The  inveterate  character  of  these  abuses 
and  the  imperial  influence  involved  the  saintly 

Eontiff  in  a  long  and  fierce  struggle,  in  which 
e  seemed  to  succumb,  dying  in  exile,  but  in 
reality  overcame,  leaving  his  successors  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  his  labors.  The  contest  between 
the  popes  and  emperors  continued,  with  inter- 
vals of  rest,  throughout  the  12th  and  18th  cen- 
turies. Investitures  were  the  chief  subject  of 
disputes,  the  popes  resisting  the  claims  of  the 
emperors  to  invest  bishops  with  the  temporali- 
ties of  their  sees,  by  delivering  to  them  the 
ring  and  crosier,  chief  symbols  of  episcopal  au- 
thority. The  opportunity  thus  furnished  for 
promoting  unworthy  men,  courtiers,  and  favor- 
ites, determined  the  popes  to  vigorous  resist- 
ance ;  and  although  Paschal  H.  yielded  for  a 
moment  to  imperial  violence,  on  the  recovery 
of  his  liberty  he  retracted  his  consent,  and 
humbled  himself  for  his  weakness.  Innocent 
IV.,  in  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  in  the 


council  of  Lyons  deposed  the  emperor  Frederic 
II.  for  various  acts  of  simony,  sacrilege,  and  ty- 
ranny, following  out  the  principles  and  the  ex- 
ample of  Gregory  VII.,  who  was  the  first  to 
proceed  to  a  similar  deposition.  The  14th 
century  is  remarkable  for  the  removal  of  the 
papal  chair  to  Avignon  by  Clement  V.,  whose 
example  was  followed  by  his  successors  for  VO 
years,  popularly  styled  by  the  Romans  the  cap- 
tivity of  Babylon.  These  French  popes  were 
bishops  of  Rome,  which  they  governed  hy  car- 
dinal vicars  acting  in  their  name.  The  resto- 
ration of  the  chair  to  the  eternal  city  was 
followed  by  a  schism,  formed  by  French  cardi- 
nals, who  elected  Clement  VII.  in  opposition 
to  Urban  VI.,  the  pope  residing  at  Rome.  An 
attempt  to  terminate  the  rupture  by  setting 
aside  both  claimants,  resulted  in  the  election 
of  Alexander  V.  in  the  council  of  Pisa,  who 
n<ft  being  generally  recognized,  the  three  pro- 
tendants  had  their  respective  followers.  At 
length,  in  the  council  of  Constance,  held  in 
1417,  Martin  V.  was  chosen  and  acknowledged. 
The  Greeks  returned  for  a  short  time  to  the 
communion  of  the  Roman  see  in  the  council 
of  Florence  held  in  1489,  but  were  drawn  hack 
into  the  gulf  of  schism  by  .the  perseyering 
efforts  of  Mark,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  who  resisted 
every  influence  employed  by  his  colleagues  and 
by  the  emperor  at  the  council.  Constantinople 
a  few  years  afterward  fell  under  the  power  of 
the  Turks,  and  the  degradation  of  the  eastern 
church  and  empire  was  alike  consunmiated. 
Some  popes  of  doubtftil  fame  appeared  in  the 
decline  of  the  15th  century,  and  one  of  ac- 
knowledged depravity  at  its  dose.  The  war- 
like career  of  Julius  11.  and  the  golden  age  of 
Leo  X.  were  not  calculated  to  restore  the  high 
character  for  austerity  and  zeal  which  the 
pontiffs  had  generally  borne.  The  bold  monk 
of  Wittenberg  appeared  on  occasion  of  the  in- 
dulgences which  Leo  offered  to  contributors  to 
the  grand  fabric  of  St.  Peter's.  The  rivalry  of 
two  religious  orders  resulted  in  theological 
disputes,  which  on  the  part  of  Luther  were 
marked  by  great  boldness.  His  German  pre 
possessions  against  Rome  gave  animation  and 
popularity  to  his  effusions.  He  soon  became 
a  leader,  and  before  he  was  fully  aware,  he 
was  head  of  a  sect  inculcating  principles  sub- 
versive of  the  papal  authority.  A  swarm  of 
minor  sects  soon  appeared,  and  a  vast  por- 
tion of  the  Catholic  world — ^perhaps  fully  a 
third — was  drawn  away  from  obedience  to  the 
pontiff.  Henry  VIIL,  king  of  England,  ven- 
tured on  the  theological  arena  to  drive  had 
the  daring  monk  beyond  the  ring,  and  received 
plaudits  from  Leo  as  defender  of  the  faith;  hut 
he  also  from  a  champion  became  an  enemy 
when  his  desires  for  the  society  of  Anne  Boleyn 
were  thwarted  by  the  Fabian  policy  of  Clem- 
ent Vn.  The  progress  of  the  reformation  was 
soon  arrested  by  the  zeal  of  many.devoted  men. 
founders  of  various  religious  institutes,  espe- 
cially by  the  followers  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  whose 
labors  caused  a  considerable  reaction  in  favor 
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of  the  cliarch  of  Rome.  The  saintlj  Pius  V. 
and  the  stern  Sixtus  V.  performed  well  the 
duties  of  theur  office,  which  were  also  fulfilled 
with  edificatioii  by  others  of  less  marked  char- 
acter. The  subtleties  of  Jansenius,  bishop  of 
Ypres,  annojed  the  church  in  the  17ih  and 
18th  centuries,  his  followers,  after  his  exam- 
ple, employing  the  authority  of  Augustine  to 
countenance  doctrines  decidedly  Oalvinistic. 
The  French  church  especially  was  harassed  by 
these  innovators.  The  contentions  which  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  early  part  of  the  18th 
century  prepared  the  way  for  the  triumph  of 
infidelity  in  the  revolution.  In  the  present  cen- 
tury there  is  a  manifest  return  to  Catholic  unity. 
The  church  of  France,  after  the  endurance  of 
a  persecution  of  the  most  frightful  character, 
stands  in  intimate  union  with  the  see  of  Peter. 
The  same  sentiments  prevail  throughout  «the 
Catholic  portions  of  Germany,  as  also  in  the 
Spanish  dominions,  and  generally  everywhere, 
although  Portugal  and  some  other  places  are 
subject  to  the  influence  of  liberals.  Notwith- 
standing the  spoliation  of  the  present  pope, 
whose  temporal  dominions  have  been  wrested 
from  him,  there  is  unquestionably  a  sound 
Catholic  sentiment  generally.  The  discipline 
of  the  church  is  also  in  vigor,  as  far  as  could 
be  expected  in  an  age  so  frequently  disturbed 
by  civil  war  and  revolutions. 

ROAfAN  LAW.    See  Oitil  Law. 

ROMAN*  LITERATURE.    See  Latin  Lan- 

GtriGB  AXD  LrrEBATUIBB. 

EOMAXA,  Pjcdbo  Oabo  t  Sureda,  marquis 
de  la,  a  Spanish  soldier,  born  in  Pahna,  island 
of  Majorca,  in  1761,  died  in  Oartaxo,  Portugal, 
July  23, 1811.  He  entered  the  naval  service, 
and  in  1782  participated  in  the  siege  of  Gibral- 
tar by  the  united  forces  of  France  and  Spain, 
^en  the  war  broke  out  between  these  two 
powers,  he  joined  the  army,  and  distinguished 
himself  from  1792  to  1795.  Li  1800  he  was 
appointed  captain-general  of  Catalonia,  and 
then  a  member  of  tiie  supreme  council  of  war. 
When  Napoleon,  in  order  to  bind  the  Spanish 
government  to  his  policy,  forced  them  to  place 
an  army  at  his  disposal,  these  troops,  16,000  in 
number,  were  intrusted  to  the  command  of  La 
Bomana,  and  sent  in  1807  to  Pomerania ;  but 
the  general,  hearing  of  the  conduct  of  Napo- 
leon toward  both  Oharles  TV.  and  Ferdinand, 
determined  to  leave  at  once  the  service  of  the 
conqueror.  He  communicated  with  the  com- 
mander of  the  English  fleet  cruising  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Baltic,  and,  availing  himself  of 
his  troops  being  then  in  the  island  of  Fttnen, 
succeeded  in  embarking  them  on  board  some 
English  men-of-war,  Aug.  17-20,  1808,.  and 
landed  them  safely  at  Oorunna.  He  was  sub- 
sequently prominent  in  organizing  the  bands 
of  guerillas  which,  proved  so  terrible  to  the 
French.  He  left  a  diary,  published  with  some 
of  his  letters  in  the  supplementary  collection 
of  the  French  Mhrun/res  rdatifi  d  la  rSvolution 
Pran^ue  (8vo.,  Paris,  1825). 

BOIO^OE.    See  Novel. 


ROMANCE  LANGUAGE,  a  language  sup- 
posed to  have  been  formed  from  the  corruption 
of  the  Latin,  and  to  have  prevailed  in  the  south 
of  Europe  from  the  10th  to  the  14th  century. 
Of  this  tongue  F.  J.  M.  Raynouard  composed  a 
grammar  (Paris,  1810)  and  a  lexicon  QParis, 
1888) ;  but  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that 
there  was  no  such  uniform  general  language, 
though  there  was  naturally  a  great  similarity 
in  the  various  languages  formed  from  the  Latin 
and  succeeding  it,  especially  in  Italy,  the  Iberian 
peninsula,  and  France,  each  of  whose  languages 
is  treated  in  this  work  under  its  own  title.  The 
branch  most  conspicuous  iu  European  litera- 
ture during  the  period  from  the  10th  to  the 
14th  century  is  the  langu6  d?oc  or  Provencal ; 
of  this  some  account  is  given  in  the  articles 
France,  Language  of,  andPsovENCALPoETBT. 
For  an  account  of  the  Rouman  language,  also 
an  important  offshoot  of  the  Latin,  see  Walla- 
oniA.  The  Romansh,  which  is  also  of  Latin 
origin,  is  spoken  in  the  valley  of  the  Inn,  but 
has  no  literature  of  importance. 

ROMANIA.    See  Roumblia. 

ROMANO,  GiULio.    See  Giuuo  Romano. 

ROMANOFF.    See  Russia. 

ROMANS,  Epistle  to  the,  addressed  by  the 
apostle  Paul  to  the  church  of  Rome,  one  of  the 
canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
epistle  was  written  during  the  second  abode  of 
the  apostle  at  Corinth,  where  he  stayed  about 
8  months  after  having  made  a  journey  through 
Macedonia  and  Achaia.  Paul  despatched  the 
letter  by  a  Oenchrean  woman  who  was  travel- 
ling to  Rome,  and  sent  greetings  from  an  inhab- 
itant of  Oorinth.  As  to  the  time  of  its  compo- 
sition, most  of  the  commentators  are  of  opinion 
that  it  was  written  in  A.  D.  68  or  69.  It  is  still 
a  controverted  point  whether  the  epistle  was 
called  forth  by  special  circumstances,  or  wheth- 
er the  apostle,  in  the  selection  of  his  subject, 
had  no  reference  to  any  external  occasion. 
Most  of  the  modem  commentators  are  in  favor 
of  the  former  opinion,  and  many  of  them  sup- 
pose that  the  debates  mentioned  in  ch.  xiv.  and 
XV.  called  forth  the  epistle.  The  special  bear- 
ings of  the  epistle  are  particularly  manifest  in 
ch.  xiii.  to  xvi.,  in  which  Paul  shows  to  both 
Jews  and  gentiles  the  glory  of  Christianity  as 
being  the  only  true  religion,  and  especially  en- 
deavors to  confirm  the  faith  of  the  converts 
from  Judaism. — ^As  to  its  contents,  the  epistle 
consists  of  two  chief  divisions,  one  of  which  is 
argumentative,  the  other  hortatory.  In  the  for- 
mer, the  apostle  after  an  introduction  (i.  1-16), 
in  which  he  expresses  his  desire  to  see  the  Ro- 
mans, sets  forth  the  gospel  plan  of  salvation. 
The  gospel  is  a  power  unto  salvation  to  every 
one  who  believes,  both  Jew  and  gentile ;  it  is 
needed  by  all,  for  none,  not  even  the  Jew  by 
his  law,  are  justified  before  God  (i.  16  to  iii. 
20).  It  is  only  faith  in  Christ  which  works 
justification,  even  as  Abraham  and  David  were 
justified  by  faith  (iii.  21  to  iv.  26).  Those  who 
aro  justified  have  peace  with  God,  and  re- 
joice; for  through  Christ,  the  Reconciler,  a 
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new  life  has  begun  for  mankind  (ch.  y.).  But 
with  reconciliation  holiness  mnst  be  connected, 
not  under  law,  but  under  grace  (vl,  vii.).  The 
spirit  of  life  in  Christ  overcomes  sin  and  the 
nesh,  and  all  earthly  sufferings,  through  hope ; 
the  believer  lives  already  here  below  in  secu- 
rity (viii.).  The  apostle  then  deplores  the  re- 
jection of  Jews,  but  finds  some  consolation  in 
the  assurance  that  it  will  not  be  final  (ix.  to 
xi.).  In  the  second  or  hortatory  part  the  apos- 
tle ei\joins  various  duties  (zii.)i  in  particular 
duties  to  magistrates  (xiii.).  He  urges  mutual 
forbearance  (xiv.),  and  especially  admonishes 
the  strong  to  bear  with  the  weak  (xv.),  and  con- 
cludes with  various  salutations  and  directions 
(xvi.). — The  authenticity  of  the  epistle  has  hard- 
ly ever  been  impugned ;  among  modem  theolo- 
gians, Bruno  bauer  is  the  only  one  who  has 
denied  it.  But  some  theologians  of  note,  as 
Sender,  David  Schultz,  Weisse,  and  Ewald, 
have  maintained  that  chapter  xvi.  did  not  form 
originally  a  part  of  the  epistle.  Weisse  and 
Ewald  consider  it  a  fragment  of  an  epistle 
addressed  to  the  Ephesians. — ^The  literature  on 
this  epistle  is  very  copious,  and  is  detailed  in 
De  Wette's  EinUitung  in  das  Neue  Testament 
(6th  ed.,  Berlin,  1860),  pp.  296-'6.  Among  the 
recent  German  ccfmmentaries,  those  by  Tholuok 
(Jth  ed.,  1866),  Umbreit  (Gotha,  1856),  and 
Ewald  (Gdttingen,  1867)  are  especially  valued. 
The  most  important  work  on  the  epistie  which 
has  been  produced  in  the  English  language  is 
Stuart's  "Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans''  (Andover,  1882).  In  England  a  trans- 
lation and  critical  notes  have  been  published 
by  Prof.  Jowett  (London,  1866). 

ROME,  a  township  and  semi-capital  of 
Oneida  co.,  N".  Y.,  on  the  Mohawk  river;  pop. 
of  the  township  about  10,000 ;  of  the  village 
in  1860,  6,246.  It  is  the  S.  terminus  of  the 
Ogdensburg,  "Watertown,  Cape  Vincent,  and 
Rome  railroad,  and  of  the  Black  river  canal, 
wliioh  here  unites  with  the  Erie  canal ;  and  it 
is  also  an  important  station  on  the  New  York 
central  railroad.  It  contains  a  U.  S.  arsenal,  a 
court  house,  2  newspaper  ofSces,  an  academy, 
and  several  manufactories.  The  township  con- 
tains 17  churches,  viz. :  2  Baptist,  1  Episcopal, 
1  Lutheran  (Evangelical),  6  Calvinistic  Meth- 
odist, 2  Methodist  Episcopal,  1  Grerman  Meth- 
odist, 2  Presbyterian,  2  Roman  Catholic,  and 
1  XJniversalist.  Fort  Stanwix,  built  in  1768, 
was  situated  in  the  township. .  Its  name  was 
changed  by  Col.  Dayton,  who  took  it  in  1776, 
to  Fort  Schuyler,  but  no  vestiges  now  remain. 

ROME  (Lat.  and  It.  lUma),  the  chief  city  of 
ancient  Italy,  and  eventually  of  the  world,  the 
origin  of  which  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity. 
Modem  criticism  has  destroyed  all  belief  in  the 
legends  that  for  many  centuries  had  passed  for 
the  early  history  of  Rome,  but  it  has  supplied 
nothing  to  replace  it  beyond  ingenious  theories. 
It  was  originally  a  Pelasgic  town  on  the  Pala- 
tine hill,  and  the  city  was  formed  by  a  union  of 
Roma  with  the  Sabines  an^  Etruscans  who  were 
settled  on  the  neighboring  hills.    This  union 


appears  to  have  reached  a  state  of  political 
and  constitutional  perfection  about  6}  centuries 
B.  C,  in  the  reign  of  that  monarch  who  is 
known  as  Servius  TuUtus,  and  toward  the  dose 
of  the  regal  period.    During  that  period  there 
had  grown  up  a  Roman  state  (according  to 
the  legends  ruled  successively  by  Romulus, 
Numa,  Tullus  Hostilius,  Ancus  Martins,  Tar- 
quin  the  Elder,  Servius  Tullius,  and  Tarquin 
the  Proud),  which  seems  to  have  been  a  pow- 
erful monarchy,  and  which  may  have  been, 
as  MtLller  thinks  it  was,  in  the  times  of  the 
Tarquins  and  Servius,  ruled  by  an  Etruscan 
dynasty,  by  whom  Etruscan  usages  were  intro- 
duced into  Rome.    This  monarchy  embraced 
a  portion  of  Etruria,  and  the  whole  of  Latium. 
What  is  known  as  the  fall  of  the  Tarquins  was 
probably  the  overthrow  of  the  Etruscan  power. 
The  population  of  Rome  then  consisted  of  the 
patricians  and  their  clients,  and  of  plebeians. 
The  patricians  were  the  original  Roman  people^ 
and  were  divided  into  8  tribes,  viz. :  the  Ram- 
nenses,  the  Titienses,  and  the  Luceres,  who  rep- 
resent the  Latin,  the  Sabine,  and  the  Tyrrhenian 
elements  of  that  population.    The  clients  were 
the  dependants  or  the  patricians.  The  plebeians, 
or  commons,  were  freemen,  but  had  originally 
no  political  rights.    They  owed  their  existence 
to  several  causes,  the  principal  of  which  was 
the  success  of  the  early  wars  of  the  Romans; 
and  they  were  mostly  of  Latin  origin.    By  the 
Servian  constitution,  they  were  incorporated 
into  the  state,  and  became  possessed  of  con- 
siderable political  power.    This  change  was 
long  regaraed  as  the  subversion  of  a  popular 
constitution,  by  the  substitution  therefor  of  an 
aristocratical  polity ;  but  Servius,  or  whoever 
it  was  by  whom  the  change  was  made,  did 
really,  by  the  establishment  of  the  constitution 
of  the  centuries,  break  up  the  patrician  mo- 
nopoly of  power,  and  prepare  the  way  for 
those  further  political  reforms  by  the  success 
of  which  Rome  became  mistress  of  the  ancient 
world.    The  change  was  liberal  in  its  charac- 
ter, and  opposition  to  its  facts  and  its  principles 
was  never  permanently  successful.    That  regal 
Rome  was  powerful,  and  possessed  an  exten- 
sive territory  and  a  large  po])ulation,  is  estab- 
lished by  the  greatness  of  its  public  works, 
some  of  which  endure  to  this  day ;  and  by  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  between  Rome  and  Car- 
thage, which  treaty,  made  in  the  first  year  of 
the  republic,  shows  that  the  whole  Latm  coast 
was  subject  to  Rome.    The  republican  polity 
is  supposed  to  have  been  established  about  the 
year  610  B.  C. ;   but  there  is  no  trustworthy 
Roman  history  for  nearly  2^  centuries  from 
that  date,  or  about  the  time  of  the  war  with 
Pyrrhus.    The  Servian  constitution,  as  a  whole, 
was  lost  as  one  of  the  effects  of  the  overthrow 
of  the  monarchy ;  but  it  was  gradually,  though 
only  in  part,  restored,  its  principles  however 
characterizing  all  the  subsequent  struggles  of 
the  plebeians  to  obtain  power  in  the  republic. 
Early  republican  Rome  was  a  weak  state,  and 
for  1^  centuries  it  exercised  little  influenoe  at 
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home,  and  none  abroad.    Not  onlj  the  kings 
fell,  bnt  the  conntr/  fell  with  them.    Rome 
was  conquered  by  Porsena,  and  when  that 
Etroscan  king  was  alain  at  Arida,  and  she  re- 
covered her  freedom,  she  was  no  longer  the 
head  of  Latimn;    and  during  Uie  next  150 
years  she  was  employed   in  recovering  the 
ground  she  had  lost.    The  reason  that  her 
advance  was  so  slow  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  in- 
ternal convulsions  to  which  she  was  subjected. 
The  political  contests  between  the  patricians 
and  the  plebeians  were  of  the  bitterest  charac- 
ter, and  more  than  once  they  threatened  the 
otter  destruction  of  the  state.    The  plebeians 
seceded  from  Rome  in  494  B.  0.,  with  the  in- 
tent to  found  a  new  city ;  but  a  compromise 
was  effected,  and  plebeian  tribunes  were  cre- 
ated, for  the  purpose  of  protecting  members  of 
their  order  against  the  crnd  and  unjust  action 
of  patrician  magistrates;    and  during   their 
year  of  office,  the  persons  of  these  tribunes 
were  to  be  sacred  and  inviolable.    The  number 
of  tribunes  was  increased,  until  they  became 
10 ;  and  they  possessed  the  veto  power,  which 
enabled  them  to  stop  any  law,  or  to  annul  any 
decree  of  the  senate,  without  assigning  any 
cause  for  their  action.    They  were  the  repre- 
sentatives and  protectors  of  the  plebeians,  and 
none  but  plebeians  could  be  made  tribunes. 
The  plebeians  were  at  the  same  time  allowed 
to  elect  two  aadiles.    By  the  Publilian  law  it 
was  provided  that  these  tribunes  and  sediles 
should  be  chosen  by  the  tribes  in  the  forum, 
and  not  at  the  assembly  of  the  centuries  in  the 
Campus  Martins.    The  first  free  election  was 
held  in  470  B.  0.    Spurins  Oassius,  who  was 
finally  put  to  death  by  the  patricians  because 
he  had  successfully  advocated  a  popular  agra- 
rian law,  formed  leagues  with  the  Latins  and 
Ifernicans,  by  which  the  Yolscians  and  Mqai- 
ans  were  prevented  from  conquering  Rome  and 
Latium.    The  legends  of  the  elder  Brutus,  Lu- 
cretia,  Valerius  Publicola,  Horatius  Codes,  Mu- 
cios  Scsavola,  Menenius  Agrippa,  Ooriolanus, 
Glncinnatns,  and  the  Fabii  belong  to  this  first 
period   of  the  republic.    Historically,  Oincin- 
natus  appears  as  a  stern  oligarch.    The  decem- 
virate  was  established  in  451  B.  0.,  and  lasted 
bnt  two  years,  the  period  of  its  existence  being 
a  patrician  despotism,  to  which  belongs  tiie 
legend  of  Virginia.     The   consuls  dected  in 
449  (according  to  some  the  first,  the  supreme 
magistrates  of  the  republic  having  previously 
been  called  praetorst  were  L.  V5erius  Poti- 
tus  and  M.  Horatius  Barbatus.    Several  popu- 
lar laws  were  passed  under  tiheir  lead,  by 
^^ich  an  iq)peal  to  the  people  was  secured  to 
every  citizen,  the  people  including  the  ple- 
beiaa%  and  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  was  en- 
dowed with  full  legislative  power.    The  Oanu- 
ieian  law  provided  that  patricians  and  plebeians 
in%ht  legally  intermarry.    A  proposition  to 
throw  the  consulship  open  to  the  plebeians  led 
to  the  establishment  of  military  tribunes,  to 
vhich  offices  plebeians  were  eligible.     The 
eensors  were  now  first  appointed.    The  quws- 


torship  was  thrown  open  to  the  commons  in 
421,  and  this  opened  the  senate  to  them.  Yeii 
was  conquered  in  896  by  OamiUus.  Rome 
was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  who  left  the  dty  in 
ruins,  in  890.  The  people  then  wished  to  set- 
tle at  Veil,  but  then*  design  was  prevented 
through  the  infiuence  of  Oamillus.  They  were 
reduced  to  great  misery,  and  to  this  time  be- 
longs the  story  of  Manlius  Capitolinus,  who, 
like  earlier  popular  leaders,  was  charged  witii 
aspiring  to  kmgly  power  by  the  patricians, 
and  put  to  death.  The  licinian  rogations 
were  brought  forward  in  876,  by  the  trib- 
unes 0.  Lidnius  Btolo  and  L.  Sextius;  they 
provided  that  debtors  should  be  relieved,  that 
the  occupation  and  use  of  the  public  domain 
should  be  limited,  and  that  one  of  the  consuls 
should  be  a  plebeian.  After  a  contest  of  9 
years,  these  rogations  prevailed,  and  became 
law ;  and  during  the  contest  a  law  was  passed 
committing  the  charge  of  the  sibylline  books 
equally  to  plebeians  with  patricians,  which  was 
an  invasion  of  the  monopoly  of  the  religious 
ministry  of  the  state  which  the  latter  had  long 
held.  L.  Sextins  was  the  first  plebeian  consul, 
chosen  at  the  election  next  following  the  tri- 
umph of  the  measures  of  himself  and  his  col- 
league. At  this  time  the  judicial  power  was 
taken  from  the  consuls,  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  prcBtor  urbanus^  a  newly  created  patri- 
cian magistrate.  The  curule  sedileship  was 
created,  to  which  members  of  both  orders 
were  eligible.  These  changes  were  the  most 
important  events  of  Roman  history.  Not  only 
did  they  go  far  to  unite  the  two  orders,  and 
so  put  an  end  to  those  civil  contests  which 
had  prevented  the  military  advance  of  the 
Romans,  but  they  created  that  body  of  men 
from  whom  the  legions  were  recruited,  and 
by  whom  the  conquest  of  Italy  was  effected. 
But  for  this,  the  Samnites  would  probably  have 
become  masters  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  The 
patricians  did  not  immediately  submit  to  the 
Licinian  laws,  both  consulships  being  at  times 
held  by  members  of  their  order  down  to  843 
B.  0. ;  but  after  that  time  they  were  divided 
regularly.  In  172  both  consulships  were 
opened  to  the  plebeians.  The  first  plebeian 
dictator  was  0.  Mardus  Rutilus,  356  B.  0., 
who  was  chosen  censor  5  years  afterward. 
For  many  years  after  the  restoration  of  Rome 
under  Oamillus,  the  wars  waged  by  tlie  Romans 
were  not  of  a  striking  character.  They  were 
carried  on  against  Yolscians,  ^quians,  Etrus- 
cans, and  Gauls,  and  were  successful  contests, 
the  victors  behaving  with  much  liberality  to 
those  of  the  vanquidied  whom  they  incorpo- 
rated into  the  state,  making  them  citizens,  and 
increasing  the  number  of  the  tribes.  Fears  of 
the  Gauls  led  to  the  renewal  of  the  Latin 
league  in  858.  The  first  Sanmite  war  began 
in  843,  and  the  immediate  occasion  of  it  was 
the  demand  of  assistance  by  the  Capuans 
against  the  Samnites,  they  surrendering  their 
city  to  Rome.  It  lasted  but  a  year,  when 
peace  was  made,  in  consequence  of  the  renewal 
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of  internal  troubles ;  and  the  aettlement  of  those 
troubles  was  followed  by  the  Latin  war,  which 
ended  (339)  in  the  complete  triiunph  of  the 
Bomans.  The  second  Samnite  war  was  begun 
in  826,  and  lasted  22  years.  Its  fortunes  were 
various,  but  the  Bomans  were  finally  Tictori- 
ous.  The  Etruscans  made  war  upon  Borne, 
but  were  defeated.  The  third  Samnite  war 
opened  in  298,  and  Bamnium  submitted  to 
Borne  in  290.  The  Gauls  and  Etruscans  were 
also  defeated  in  the  same  war.  During  the 
time  of  these  wars  several  political  measures 
were  carried  at  Bome  which  tended  to  estab- 
lish equality  between  the  two  orders ;  and  by 
the  Ogulnian  law  the  pontificate  and  the  augu< 
rate  were  opened  to  the  plebeians.  The  pas- 
sage of  this  law,  800  B.  0.,  is  considered  as 
the  establishment  of  the  Boman  constitution. 
"  What  is  called  the  constitution  of  Bome," 
says  Arnold,  "as  far  as  regards  the  relations 
of  patricians  and  plebeians  to  each  other,  was 
in  fact  perfected  by  the  Ogulnian  law,  and  re- 
mained for  centuries  without  undergoing  any 
material  change.  By  that  law  the  commouB 
were  placed  on  a  level  with  the  patricians; 
and  the  contests  between  these  two  orders 
were  brought  to  an  end  for  ever.  The  comi- 
tia  too  hi^  assumed  that  form,  whatever  it 
was,  which  they  retained  to  the  end  of  the 
commonwealth ;  the  powers  of  the  magistrate 
as  affecting  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  under- 
went but  little  subsequent  alteration."  The 
civil  troubles  that  subsequently  occurred  were 
of  a  social  character,  or  were  brought  about  by 
the  ambition  of  able  men  who  sought  to  make 
use  of  "  the  forum  populace,"  a  class  of  persons 
entirely  distinct  from  the  plebeians,  with  whom, 
however,  they  are  often  confounded ;  or  they 
were  caused  by  attempts  to  effect  great  re- 
forms, like  those  of  the  Gracchi,  which  sought 
the  restoration  of  the  old  constitution  after  its 
provisions  had  long  been  neglected  or  violated 
by  the  ruling  classes.  The  last  secession  of 
the  plebeians  took  place  in  286  B.  0.,  and  was 
appeased  by  the  enactment  of  the  Hortensian 
laws,  which  reduced  debt,  divided  lands  among 
the  needy,  and  provided  that  all  the  resolutions 
of  the  tribes  should  be  law  for  the  entire  peo- 
ple. This  last  measure  clothed  the  people 
with  supreme  legislative  power,  and  took  from 
the  senate  its  veto  on  their  action.  The  dicta- 
tor Hortensius  put  an  end  to  that  dispute  in 
which  the  people  had  been  supported  by  Cu- 
ritts  Dentatus,  one  of  the  most  popular  Boman 
characters,  both  with  his  contemporaries  and 
in  history.  He  had  previously  conquered  the 
Sabines  of  the  mountains.  The  extension  of 
their  dominion  to  the  south  now  brought  the 
Bomans  into  collision  with  the  Italian  Greeks, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  were  defeating  the 
Gauls  in  northern  Italy.  They  aided  the  Thu- 
rians,  who  were  of  Greek  origin,  against  the 
Lucanians  and  others,  who  were  believed  to  be 
incited  by  the  people  of  Tarentum,  one  of  the 
most  opulent  and  powerful  of  the  Hellenio 
communities.    A  Boman  army  was  marched 


to  Tarentum,  and  the  Tarentines  called  Fyrrhtis, 
king  of  Epirus,  to  their  aid.    This  was  at  tiie 
close  of  the  year  281  B.  0.    Pyrrhus  landed  in 
Italy  with  more  than  20,000  men,  and  defeated 
the  Bomans  at  Heraclea,  and  afterward  at  A&- 
culum.    He  was  not  weU  support^  by  the 
Italians ;  and  in  consequence  of  an  alliance  be- 
tween Bome  and  Carthage,  he  made  peace  with 
the  Bomans,  who  had  an  excellent  consul  in 
Fabricius,  and  went  to  Sicily,  where  he  pursued 
a  brilliant  but  unsuccessful  career  untdl  276, 
when  he  returned  to  Italy,  where  he  was  d^ 
feated  by  Ourius  Dentatus,  near  BeneventuiiL 
The  Bomans  now  pursued  their  course  of  Italian 
conquest,  and  about  264  B.  0.  they  became 
masters  of  all  ancient  Italy.     In  the  same 
year  the  first  Punic  war  broke  out.— The  Ro- 
mans resolved  to  assist  a  body  of  mercenaries, 
called  Mamertines,  who  had  possession  of  Me&- 
Sana  in  Sicily,  against  Hiero,  king  of  SjracuFe. 
Hiero  was  defeated  and  retired,  but  the  victors 
then  attacked  a  Carthaginian  force,  which  also 
had  been  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  Mamer- 
tines, and  defeated  it.    War  was  then  dedared 
against  Carthage.    It  lasted  28  years,  with  ya- 
rious  fortune.    Though  ignorant  of  naval  mat- 
ters, the  Bomans  soon  learned  to  defeat  the 
Carthaginians  at  sea,  after  having  rapidly  ef- 
fected tibe  conquest  of  nearly  all  Sicily,  miing 
peace  with  Hiero,  and  leaving  him  in  jjosfes- 
sion  of  his  small  but  rich  kingdom.    Their  first 
naval  victory  was  that  which  was  won  by  C. 
Duilius,  in  260.     It  was  followed  by  other 
successes,  and  Sardinia  and  Corsica  were  in- 
vaded.    The  Carthaginians  were  reduced  to 
the  defensive  in  Sicily,  holding  there  only  a  few 
strong  places.    In  266  M.  Begulus  and  Ms  col- 
league Manlius  defeated  the  Carthaginians  in 
the  greatest  sea  fight  of  those  days,  and  then 
landed  in  Africa,  which  was  incapable  of  mak- 
ing any  resistance.    Begulus  was  left  to  con- 
tinue the  work  of  conquest,  with  only  15,500 
men ;  but  he  was  defeated,  and  his  army  de- 
stroyed and  himself  taken  captive,  by  an  army 
commanded  by  the  Greek  Xanthippus.  The 
Bomans  also  lost  two  fleets  by  stonms.   They 
were  more  fortunate  in  Sicily,  capturing  Panor- 
mus,  and  totally  routing  the  Carthaginian  army 
that  sought  to  recover  the  town.    The  Romans 
began  the  siege  of  Lilybaeum  in  249,  building 
a  third  fleet  to  blockade  it,  but  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Carthaginians.    Another  fleet 
was  lost  at  sea.     Hamilcar  now  took  com- 
mand of  the  Carthaginians,  and  though  hut 
feebly  supported  he  carried  on  the  war  with 
considerable  success,  the  Bomans  still  mwn- 
taining  the  siege  of  LilybsBum.    A  fourth  Ko- 
man  fleet  was  prepared,  which  destroyed  that 
of  Carthage.    Peace  was  then  made,  on  ham 
terms  to  Carthage,  and  Sicily  became  the^nr^^ 
Boman  province.     Taking  advantage  of  the 
war  that  Carthage  was  compelled  to  wage 
with  her  mercenary  soldiers,  Kome  deinandea 
of  her  the  cession  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  m 
the  sum  of  1,200  talents,  to  which  no  resistance 
could  be  made.    For  some  years  th-re  were 
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bat  few  campaigns,  and  in  285  the  temple  of 
Janos  was  closed.    Colonies  had  been  founded 
daring  the  war  with  Carthage,  and  the  number 
of  tribes  was  increased  to  35.    The  Romans 
first  crossed  the  Adriatic  in  229,  when  thej 
conquered  the  Blyrians,  and  sent  envoys  to 
Greek  states  to  explain  l^eir  proceedings,  who 
were  well  received.    Thej  were  threatened 
with  a  Gkdlic  war,  which  was  to  them  always 
the  source  of  peculiar  terror,  and  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  whole  number  of  available  men 
was  T50,000.    The  war  began  in  225  and  la^d 
4  jears,  the  Gauls  being  beaten,  and  the  Roman 
arms  carried  &r  toward  the  Alps.    At  this 
time  were  to  be  seen  the  begmnings  of  that 
popular  party  which  in  future  years  was  to 
have  so  important  a  place  in  the  republic,  but 
the  growth  and  action  of  which  were  stayed 
for, a  century  by  the  operation  of  external 
events.    A  new  war  with  Carthage  was  im- 
pending.   The  conquests  of  Hamilcar  and  Has- 
drubd  in  Spidn  alarmed  the  Bomans;  and  in 
228  they  concluded  a  treaty  with  llasdrubal, 
by  which  it  was  arranged  that  the  Carthagin- 
ians should  not  go  beyond  the  Ebro.    Hasdru- 
bal  was  Idlled  7  years  later,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother-in-law  Hannibal,  who  completed 
the  Carthaginian  empire  in  Spain  to  the  south 
of  the  Ebro  and  the  Douro.    He  besieged  and 
took  Saguntum,  a  Greek  city  in  alliance  with 
Borne.    The  Carthaginian  government  having 
refused  to  deliver  up  Hannibal  for  this  action, 
Borne  decliu^  war  in  219.    The  next  year 
Hannibal  marched  to  Italy,  through  Spain  and 
Gaol,  and  reached  that  country  in  about  7 
months,  with  26,000  men,  having  lost  or  dis- 
mised  nearly  three  fourths  of  his  army,  but 
many  Gauls  soon  joined  him.    He  defeated  the 
consul  Scipio  in  the  engagement  of  the  Ticinus ; 
and  then  his  colleague  Sempronius  at  the  bat* 
tie  of  the  Trebia,  in  which  both  consular  armies 
took  part      In  the  spring  of  217  Hannibal 
marched  south,  and  defeated  and  destroyed  the 
army  of  the  consul  Flaminlus,  at  the  battle  of 
Lake  Thrasymenus,  the  consul  himself  being 
slain.    He  made  captives  of  the  Bomans  who 
were  t^en,  but  dismissed  the  Italian  allies,  his 
war  being  directed  against  Bome  only.    The 
Bomans  made  Q.  Fabius  Maxrmus  dictator,  and 
that  officer  maintained  a  strict  defensive,  refus- 
ing to  give  battle.    Hannibal,  who  found  that 
the  Etruscans  would  not  loin  him,  and  that  he 
could  not  take  the  fortified  towns  of  the  Bo« 
mans,  marched  south,  but  was  baffled  by  Fa- 
bius.   In  216  the  consuls,  Varro  and  L.  ^mi- 
lius  Paulua,  gave  battle  to  Hannibal  at  Cannio, 
and  were  routed  with  immense  slaughter,  ^mi- 
lius  was  mied.    Varro  succeeded  in  rallying 
some  of  the  fugitives,  and  on  his  return  to 
Rome  was  thanked  for  not  despairing  of  the 
repablie.   The  Bomans  showed  much  nrmness, 
and  took  their  measures  with  such  promptitude 
and  vigor  that  immediate  danger  was  soon  re- 
moved; but  they  never  thereafter  dared  to 
meet  Hannibal  in  a  pitched  battle  while  he  re- 
mained in  Italy,    most  of  southern  Italy  now 


declared  for  Hannibal.  The  great  city  of  Ca- 
pua, which  was  almost  capable  of  being  the 
rival  of  Bome,  opened  her  gates  to  him,  and 
welcomed  him  as  a  deliverer.  Had  he  been 
reenforced  from  home  his  purpose  might  have 
been  accomplished ;  but  at  first  it  was  impos- 
sible to  send  him  assistance ;  and  when  it  was 
sent,  the  time  for  success  had  passed  away. 
Spain,  whence  he  had  expected  aid,  and  where 
his  brother  Hasdrubal  was  in  conmiand,  was  in- 
vaded by  the  Bomans,  and  partially  conquer- 
ed. The  Bomans  gradually  recovered  ground. 
They  retook  Capua  after  a  long  siege,  which 
Hannibal  could  not  raise,  l^ough  he  marched 
to  Bome  for  that  purpose,  and  threatened  the 
city.  Marcellus  invaded  Sicily,  and  reconquer- 
ed it.  In  Spain  they  were  less  fortunate,  the 
brothers  Scipio  being  there  defeated  and  slain. 
Wherever  Hannibal  was  present  he  was  almost 
invariably  successful.  In  207  Hasdrubal  en- 
tered Italy,  having  left  Spain  for  the  purpose  of 
joining  his  brother ;  but  he  was  defeated  and 
killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Metaurus.  The  war 
in  Italy  was  then  virtually  at  an  end,  and  Han- 
nibal was  forced  to  remain  in  Bruttium,  but  no 
Boman  general  durst  meet  him  in  the  field.  In 
Spain  the  war  was  renewed  by  P.  Cornelius 
Scipio,  then  a  youilg  man,  who  completely 
ruined  the  Carthaginian  cause  in  that  country 
by  the  year  206.  He  was  elected  consul,  with 
Sicily  for  his  province,  and  had  permission  to 
carry  the  war  into  Africa,  in  accordance  with 
the  policy  which  he  supported,  but  which  was 
opposed  by  the  old  Boman  leaders.  Nothing 
happened  in  his  consulship,  but  he  was  ap- 
pointed proconsul,  and  it  was  resolved  that  ho 
should  retain  his  command  until  the  close  of 
the  war.  In  204  he  invaded  Africa,  and  his 
successes  were  so  decisive  that  Hannibal  was 
recalled,  and  the  war  was  ended  by  the  victory 
of  the  Bomans  at  Zama,  in  202.  Peace  was 
then  made,  Carthage  accepting  the  humiliating 
terms  dictated  by  the  conquerors.  Masinissa 
of  Numidia,  an  ally  of  the  Bomans,  was  amply 
rewarded  for  his  services. — ^Bome  had  now  be- 
come a  conquering  nation,  and  in  200  B.  C.  she 
made  war  on  Macedon,  the  king  of  which  coun- 
try had  endeavored  to  assail  her  while  she  was 
engaged  in  the  contest  with  Hannibal.  She 
was  victorious,  Flanuninus  routing  the  army  of 
Philip  at  Cynoscephalie ;  she  granted  the  van- 
quished moderate  terms  of  peace,  and  nominally 
restored  the  Greeks  to  freedom,  but  really  es- 
tablished her  infiuence  over  Greece.  A  Syrian 
war  was  begun  in  191,  and  ended  Trith  the 
defeat  of  Antiochus  the  Great  at  Magnesia, 
the  Bomans  having  entered  Asia  in  190.  The 
^tolians  were  reduced  to  submission,  and  the 
Galatians  conquered  without  a  declaration  of 
war.  The  Italian  Ligurians  were  also  subdued, 
and  the  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  created. 
In  Spain  the  Boman  dominion  was  greatly  ex- 
tended, so  that  nearly  the  whole  peninsula 
acknowledged  it  for  many  years.  Istria  was  re- 
duced in  177.  The  last  Macedonian  war  began 
in  171,  and  was  closed  in  8  years,  by  the  vie- 
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tory  of  L.  iEmilins  Panlns  over  Perseus  at 
Pydna.  Rome  was  now  virtual  mistress  of 
the  East  and  the  West,  and  protected  Egypt 
against  Syria,  and  ruled  Greece  through  the 
tyrants  that  were  established  in  her  states. 
The  legions  crossed  the  Maritime  Alps  in  166, 
and  took  the  first  step  toward  the  conquest  of 
Ganl  12  years  later.  The  Dalmatians  were 
subdued  in  155.  A  Macedonian  rebellion  was 
promptly  quelled.  The  Achffian  league  was 
conquered  in  146,  and  Oorinth  taken  and  de- 
stroyed ;  and  Greece  became  a  Boman  province, 
called  Achaia.  The  dd  Punic  war,  long  urgea 
by  the  elder  Oato,  was  commenced  in  149  and 
lasted  4  years,  when  Carthage  was  taken  and 
destroyed  by  the  second  Scipio  Africanus.  The 
wars  in  Spain,  having  been  renewed  in  149, 
were  brought  to  a  dose  at  the  end  of  16  years, 
by  the  siege  and  destruction  of  Numantia,  the 
work  of  Scipio.  Lusitania,  too,  was  annexed 
after  the  assassination  of  its  gallant  defender 
Viriathus.  The  servOe  wars  of  Sicily  broke  out 
in  188,  and  the  first  contirtued  two  years.  In 
Asia  the  Romans  gained  the  kingdom  of  Perga- 
mus,  by  will  of  its  last  monarch  Attains  III.  T. 
Gracchus  became  tribune  in  188,  and  entered 
upon  h^  course  of  agrarian  legislation.  His  ob- 
ject was  to  create  a  new  l)ody  of  Roman  com- 
mons, by  reviving  the  licinian  laws,  with  some 
modification.  Though  this  was  in  fact  a  war 
against  property  holders,  it  was  not  a  war 
against  property,  as  the  rich  had  obtained  a 
monopoly  of  the  public  lands  in  defiance  of 
law.  Some  of  the  best  of  the  Roman  states- 
men supported  Gracchus,  but  the  evil  he  pur- 
posed curing  was  too  deep-seated  to  be  re- 
moved by  legal  means.  Nothing  less  than  a 
revolution  could  have  effected  the  change 
sought.  During  the  long  time  that  had  elapsed 
since  the  passage  of  the  Hortensian  laws,  there 
had  grown  up  in  Rome  the  party  of  the 
optimateSy  which  was  an  exclusive  aristocrat- 
ical  party,  composed  of  both  patricians  and 
plebeians,  and  which  enjoyed  all  the  power 
of  the  state.  The  success  of  Gracchus  would 
have  been  the  destruction  of  this  party ;  and 
its  leaders  opposed  him,  until  he  was  driven 
to  the  adoption  of  unconstitutional  means  of 
resistance,  when  he  was  slain  by  some  of  their 
number,  in  an  outbreak  which  they  had  caused. 
The  contest  between  the  aristocracy  and  the 
people  had  now  begun.  The  younger  Scipio 
for  a  time  acted  as  a  moderator  between  par- 
ties, but  he  was  assassinated ;  and  0.  Gracchus 
resumed  the  projects  of  his  brother,  with  ad- 
ditions, such  as  his  law  to  distribute  com  to 
the  people,  and  another  to  transfer  the  judicial 
power  from  the  senate  to  the  equestrian  order. 
He  also  purposed  extending  the  Roman  fran- 
chise. But  he  too  failed,  and  was  murdered  in 
121,  while  his  adherents  were  put  to  death  with 
every  circumstance  of  illegality  and  cruelty. 
From  tiiis  time  reform  became  impossible,  and 
revolution,  through  the  aid  of  the  legions,  was 
inevitable.  The  few  years  that  followed  the 
triumph  of  the  optimatea  form  the  most  corrupt 


period  of  Roman  history.  The  effect  of  thk 
corruption  of  the  aristocracy  was  seen  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Jugurthine  war.  111  B.O. 
The  Roman  armies  were  baffled  through  the 
arts  of  Jugurtha,  who  found  their  conmumden 
accessible  to  his  bribes,  until  first  Metellvs,  and 
then  0.  Marius,  were  appointed  to  conduct  the 
war  against  him.  The  election  of  Marius  to 
the  consulship  was  a  triumph  of  the  people 
over  the  optimateSy  and  he  opened  the  legicns 
to  a  lower  class  of  men,  which  was  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  that  change  which  made  them 
the  instruments  of  successful  leaders.  Numi- 
dia  was  conquered  in  107,  and  Jugurtha  vfls 
starved  to  death.  The  invacdon  of  the  Cimbri* 
ans  and  Teutons  led  to  the  repeated  reelection 
of  Marius ;  and  he  justified  his  countrymen's 
confidence  by  exterminating  those  barbarians, 
after  they  had  destroyed  many  Roman  armies. 
The  second  servile  war  in  Sicily,  after  lastiog  8 
years,  was  brought  to  an  end  in  99.  The  polit- 
ical contests  of  Rome  now  assumed  a  decisiTe 
character,  and  the  failure  of  the  Italians  to  ob- 
tain enfranchisement  led  to  the  social  war 
ffif,89),  in  which  the  Romans  were  victorious. 
e  appointment  of  Bylla  to  the  command  in 
the  war  against  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontns, 
caused  the  rivalry  between  that  (£ief  and  Ifa- 
rius  to  assume  the  form  of  a  bloody  civil  var, 
the  result  of  which  was  to  throw  the  whole  pow- 
er of  the  republic  into  the  hands  of  Sylla,  who 
was  appointed  perpetual  dictator,  which  office 
he  resigned  after  having  reconstructed  the  con- 
stitution according  to  aristocratic  ideas.  Serto- 
rius,  however,  a  partisan  of  Marius,  having  fled 
to  Spain,  for  years  braved  there  the  best  Ro- 
man generals,  until  removed  by  assassination. 
Sylla  died  in  78,  and  the  changes  that  he  had 
made  lost  their  vitality  with  their  creator.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  conquests  of  the  Romans 
had  been  carried  on  in  me  East  by  Sylla,  and 
subsequently  by  Lucullus  and  Pompey,  who 
overthrew  Mithridates,  and  defeated  the  king 
of  Armenia.  Pompey  converted  Syria  into  a 
Roman  province,  and  made  Judsa  virtually  de- 
pendent upon  the  republic.  The  great  serrile 
war,  in  which  the  Thracian  gladiator  Spartacns 
headed  the  slaves,  began  in  73,  and  lasted  neai^ 
ly  8  years,  much  of  Italy  being  in  the  hands  of 
the  slaves ;  and  it  was  not  until  several  power- 
ftil  armies  had  been  beaten,  and  forces  of  the 
greatest  magnitude  had  been  employed,  that 
the  insurgents  were  overthrown.  Before  his 
expedition  to  the  East,  Pompey  subdned  the 
Mediterranean  pirates.  The  greatest  man  m 
Rome,  Pompey  had  soon  to  encounter  then- 
valry  of  Julius  OsBsar,  while  Cicero's  services  m 
exterminating  Oatiline  and  hie  supporters  gave 
him  a  high  degree  of  consideration,  and  the 
wealtib  and  civil  and  military  talents  of  Cra^*^ 
sus  enabled  him  to  control  a  powerftil  wrtj. 
Through  a  coalition,  Cffisar,  Orassus,  and  Pom- 
pey became  virtual  masters  of  their  country; 
but  the  defeat  and  death  of  Crassus,  in  an  expe- 
dition against  Parthia,  left  supreme  po^®^2 
be  struggled  for  by  his  associates.    Ctesar  m 
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been  appointed  to  the  oommand  in  Ganl,  the 
conqaest  of  which  country  he  completed, 
while  he  also  invaded  Germany  and  Britain. 
Nominally  as  the  champion  of  the  senate, 
Pompey  broke  with  Gtesar,  who  advanced 
upon  Rome  at  the  head  of  some  of  his  legions, 
and  compelled  his  enemies  to  fly.  In  thb  con- 
test that  followed,  Grosar  was  victorious,  de- 
feating his  enemies,  including  Pompey,  Ptole- 
my of  Egypt,  Phamaces  of  the  Bosporus,  Juba 
of  Mauritania,  the  younger  Gato,  M.  Sdpio,  and 
the  sons  of  Pompey,  in  Italy,  Spain,  Greece, 
Egypt,  Asia,  and  the  province  of  Africa.  He 
was  the  first  of  the  emperors.  Assassinated 
in  44,  his  power  passed  into  the  hands  of  his 
nephew  Octavius,  who,  with  the  aid  of  Lepi- 
dos  and  Antony,  triumphed  over  the  republican 
party,  whose  chief  leaders  were  Brutus  and 
Cassias.  Octavius  soon  mastered  his  asso- 
ciates, and  became  lord  of  the  Roman  world, 
the  most  important  addition  to  which  made  by 
himself  was  the  kingdom  of  Egypt.  Drusus 
and  Tiberius,  his  stepsons,  conquered  in  Ger- 
many, but  Varus  perished  there  with  his  le- 
gioDs.  Octavius  (or  Octavianus)  was  the  sec- 
ond of  l^e  emperors,  and  his  undivided  rule 
dates  from  80  B.  0.  He  assumed  the  title  of 
Augustus,  by  which  he  has  ever  since  been 
known.  All  the  powers  of  the  state  were  cen- 
tred in  his  person.  His  reign  lasted  until  A.  D. 
14.  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Tiberius,  his  adopt- 
ed son,  who  was  of  the  Glaudian  gens,  and  in 
whose  reign  disappeared  the  last  remnants  of 
the  old  Roman  constitution.  Tiberius  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Gains,  known  as  Galigula,  who  was  a 
great -grfmdson  of  Augustus  in  the  female  line. 
After  him  reigned  Ofaudius,  and  then  Nero, 
the  last  of  die  emperors  who  could  make  any 
claim  to  connection,  either  by  blood  or  by 
adoption,  with  the  founder  of  the  Julian  im- 
perial line.  Tyranny  and  shameless  corruption 
had  reached  their  height.  In  the  reign  of  Glau- 
dius  Britain  was  conquered.  The  emperors 
Galba,  Otiio,  and  Yitellius  followed  each  other 
in  nq)id  successidn,  until  the  throne  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Flavian  family  in  the  person  of 
Vespasian,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Titus, 
the  conqueror  of  Jerusalem,  whose  successor 
was  his  brother  Domitian.  On  this  tyrant^s  as- 
sassination, the  humane  Nerva  was  made  em- 
I>eror,  and  reigned  two  years.  His  successor 
was  Trigan,  who  added  Dacia  to  the  empire, 
and  who  carried  tiie  Roman  arms  to  the  Per- 
sian gol^  conquering  many  countries  of  the 
East;  but  these  conquests  were  abandoned 
by  the  next  emperor,  Hadrian,  who  restored 
the  Euphrates  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
empire.  E^rian  was  succeeded  by  Antoninus 
Kus,  whose  heir  was  Marcus^  Antoninus.  The 
84  years  of  the  reigns  of  Nerva,  Trajan,  Ha- 
dri^  and  the  two  Antonines  are  considered 
the  happiest  period  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and 
it  is  from  ^e  year  of  the  accession  to  the 
throne  of  Gommodus,  son  of  Marcus  Antoni- 
nus, A  D.  180,  that  Gibbon  dates  the  com- 
mencement of  that  empire^s  decline.    At  that 


time  the  empire  consisted  of  Italy,  Spain,  Gaul, 
Britain,  RhsBtia,  Noricum  and  Pannonia,  Dal- 
matian MoBsia  and  Dacia,  Thrace,  Macedonia, 
and  Greece ;  Asia,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Pales- 
tine; Egypt,  Africa,  and  the  Mediterranean 
with  its  islands.  The  population  is  estimated 
at  120,000,000.  The  emperor  Gommodus  be- 
came one  of  the  worst  of  the  imperial  tyrants, 
and  was  assassinated.  His  successor,  Pertinax, 
was  murdered  by  the  prsBtorians,  who  sold 
the  empire  to  Didius  Julianus,  to  whom  suc- 
ceeded Septimius  Severus.  Severus^s  son  Gar- 
acalla,  and  the  successor  of  the  latter,  Ela- 

Skbalus,  rivalled  Galigula  and  Nero  in  infamy, 
ost  of  the  emperors  who  subsequently  reigned 
were  men  of  little  ability,  and  their  conduct 
accelerated  the  decline  of  the  empire.  Alex- 
ander Severus,  Decius,  and  Aurelian  are  the 
principal  exceptions,  the  last  named  conquer- 
ing Zenobia  and  destroying  Palmyra  (A.  D. 
273).  Under  the  rule  of  Diocletian  the  empire 
experienced  some  revival  of  its  power;  but 
the  greatness  of  Rome  scarcely  belongs  to  that 
age,  as  the  emperors  had  mostly  abandoned  the 
old  city,  and  the  constitution  of  the  empire 
was  assuming  an  oriental  character.  Gonstan- 
tine  the  Great,  the  first  of  the  Ghristian  em- 
perors, formally  transferred  the  capital  to  By- 
zantium, thenceforth  called  Gonstantinople, 
though  its  founder  meant  that  it  should  be 
called  New  Rome.  From  that  time,  A.  D.  880 
(or  884),  should  be  dated  the  cessation  of  the 
Roman  ascendency,  though  the  remains  of  the 
empire  continued  to  influence  the  world  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  when  Gon- 
stantinople fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 
The  Roman  element  was  little  known  in  tihe 
empire  after  the  abandonment  of  the  city  on 
the  Tiber,  and  that  abandonment  was  the  con- 
sequence of  the  change  that  had  come  over  the 
world  since  the  fall  of  the  republic.  Gonstan- 
tine  only  did  that  which  other  rulers  had 
thought  of,  in  transferring  the  seat  of  empire 
permanently  to  some  other  place  than  Rome, 
that  transference  simply  rounding  and  complet- 
ing the  imperial  policy  which  had  been  in- 
augurated by  the  nrst  of  the  Geesars.  He  di- 
vided the  empire  on  his  death  between  his 
three  sons.  Gonstantine  11.  inherited  Gaul, 
and  attempted  to  seize  Italy,  which  had  fallen 
to  the  share  of  his  youngest  brother  Gonstans, 
but  was  slain  in  the  attempt,  and  Gonstans, 
master  now  of  both  Italy  and  Gaul,  was  subse- 
quently assassinated  by  his  general  Magnentius. 
The  whole  empire  finally  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  second  brother,  Gonstantius  (858), 
who  on  his  father^s  death  had  been  assigned 
the  provinces  of  the  East.  The  northern  bar- 
barians, having  penetrated  during  this  reign 
into  Belgium  and  Alsace,  were  driven  out  by 
Julian,  who  succeeded  to  the  purple  in  861, 
restored  paganism,  and  fell  in  868  in  an  expe- 
dition into  Persia.  The  army  conferred  the 
crown  upon  Jovian,  who  bought  a  disgraceftil 
peace,  and  died  beifore  he  reached  Constan- 
tinople, leaving  the  selection  of  an  emperor 
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again  to  the  soldiers.  The  choice  fell  upon 
Valentinian  I.,  who  appointed  his  brother 
Yalens  his  colleagne,  and  left  to  him  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  East,  with  a  part  of  Illyricum. 
The  weak  and  unfortunate  reign  of  Yalens 
(864-878)  was  signalized  hj  the  overthrow  of 
the  Goths  bj  the  Huns,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  defeated  tribe  within  the  limits  of  the 
empire.  Revolting  in  consequence  of  their  ill 
treatment  by  the  Romans,  thej  were  attacked 
by  Yalens  in  person,  defeated  him  at  Adrian- 
ople,  and  forced  him  to  take  refuge  in  a  hut, 
where  he  perished  by  fire.  More  than  60,000 
Roman  soldiers  fell  in  this  battle,  and  the  Goths 
ravaged  the  whole  country  from  the  scene  of  the 
conflict  to  the  walls  of  Oonstantinople.  In  this 
moment  of  danger,  the  hopes  of  the  East  were 
turned  on  the  court  of  Treves,  where  Gratian, 
the  son  of  Yalentinian  I.,  ruled  over  the  western 
division  of  the  empire,  while  his  younger  broth- 
er, Yalentinian  II.,  governed  Italy  and  Africa. 
Gratian  chose  as  his  colleague  Theodosius,  and 
caused  him  to  be  proclaimed  emperor  of  the 
East  (879).  He  himself,  after  a  not  inglorious 
reign  (867-83),  was  assasanated  in  a  military 
insurrection,  and  succeeded  by  Mazimus,  who 
soon  turned  his  arms  against  Yalentinian  II.  and 
drove  him  out  of  Italy.  Theodosius  in  the 
mean  time  had  restored  peace  to  the  East,  and 
was  now  enabled  to  attack  the  usurper,  de- 
feated hhn  on  the  banks  of  the  Save  (June, 
888),  and  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death.  Ya- 
lentinian perished  soon  after  at  the  hand  of  a 
Erankish  assassin,  and  Theodosius,  who  mer- 
ited from  posterity  the  surname  of  Great,  was 
acknowledged  in  894  without  a  rival  or  col- 
league throughout  the  whole  Roman  empire.  His 
death  the  following  year  plunged  every  thing 
again  into  conf asion.  The  sovereignty  was  di- 
vided between  his  sonsArcadius  andHonorius, 
and  thenceforth  there  were  two  distinct  empires, 
the  further  history  of  which  will  be  found  in 
the  articles  BtzAimNE  Empibb  and  Western 
Empire. — The  ancient  city  of  Rome  was  situ- 
ated principally  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
about  16  m.  from  the  sea,  and  just  on  the  con- 
fines of  Latium.  From  the  Palatine  hill,  where 
it  was  originally  founded,  it  spread  over  sev- 
eral adjacent  eminences  and  the  valleys  be- 
tween them,  and  became  known  as  urbs  septi- 
eollUy  the  "  city  of  7  hills ;"  these  were  Mons 
Palatinus,  Capitolinus,  Esquilinus,  Cffilius, 
Aventinus,  Quirinalis,  and  Yiminalis.  The  Qui- 
rinal,  Yiminal,  and  Oapitoline  hills  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  Sabines,  and  the  Offilian,  together 
with  Mons  Gispius  and  Mons  Oppius,  which 
are  parts  of  the  Esquiline,  by  the  Etruscans. 
The  Aventine,  lying  without  the  pomoerium  or 
limit  within  which  the  a/uguria  could  be  taken, 
was  not  always  enumerated  among  the  divisions 
of  the  city,  though  it  lay  within  the  walk.  The 
first  wall  circumscribing  the  7  hills  was  built 
by  Servius  TuUius.  It  was  about  6  m.  in  cir- 
cumference, and  had,  as  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, 19  gates.  In  some  places  the  steep  sides 
of  the  hiUs  were  a  sufficient  protection  without 


artificial  fortification;  in  others  the  wall  is 
known  to  have  been  over  60  feet  high  and 
60  feet  wide,  faced  exteriorly  with  flag  stones 
and  bordered  by  a  ditch,  and  traces  of  it  are 
still  visible.  The  city  was  divided  by  Senius 
Tullius  into  4  regianes,  corresponding  to  the  4 
tribes  in  which  the  citizens  were  classed;  they 
were  named  Suburana,  Esquilina,  Collins,  and 
Palatina.  The  Oapitoline,  as  the  seat  of  the 
gods,  was  not  included  in  them.  Angnstos  in- 
creased the  number  of  regiona  to  14,  compre- 
hending beside  the  city  of  Servius  Tnllios  tiie 
suburbs  which  had  since  grown  up.  Each 
regio  was  subdivided  into  nei.  At  vhat  time 
the  Mons  Janiculus  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber  was  encompassed  by  walls  seems  donbt- 
fal ;  it  was  fortified  and  connected  with  the 
left  bank  by  a  bridge  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Ancus  Martins,  but  the  Transtiberine  district, 
as  it  is  called,  was  hardly  a  part  of  the  inhab- 
ited city.  The  emperor  Aurelian  built  a  new 
wall,  which  took  in  the  Mons  Janiculos,  and 
on  the  opposite  bank  swept  on  all  sides  far  b^ 
yond  the  walls  of  Servius  Tullius.  It  was  11  m. 
in  circuit,  and  according  to  Procopins  had  U 
large  and  several  smaller  gates.  There  were  8 
bridges  across  the  Tiber,  2  of  which,  the  Pons 
Fabricius  and  Pons  Oestiua,  are  still  standing; 
they  are  now  called  Ponte  Quattro  Capi  and 
Ponte  S.  Bartolommeo.  The  number  of  streets 
is  said  to  have  been  215,  the  principal  avenues 
being  called  tub  and  cu^,  and  the  narrow  ways 
angiparttia.  The  main  thoroughfare  was  the 
Via  Sacra,  which  began  in  the  valley  between 
the  CflBlian  and  Esquiline  mounts,  and  wound  in 
a  rather  devious  course  westward,  past  the  Fla- 
vian amphitheatre  and  under  the  arch  of  Titn6, 
through  the  centre  of  the  city  to  the  capitol. 
The  Via  Lata  and  its  continuation  the  Via  Fla- 
minia  extended  from  the  N.  side  of  the  capitol 
to  the  Porta  Flaminia  near  the  N.  W.  angle  of 
the  city.  The  Vicus  Tuscus,  running  out  of  the 
Forum  Eoriianum,  contained  many  of  the  shops. 
and  was  celebrated  by  Horace  for  the  rascallr 
character  of  its  inhabitants:  Tkt^ci  turha  impia 
mci.  The  Vicus  Sandalarius  was  the  ^t 
where  shoemakers  congregated,  and  also  the 
quarter  of  some  of  the  booksellers.  The  whole 
valley  between  the  Esquiline,  Qnirinal,  and 
Viminal  hills,  lying  a  little  to  the  K  E.  of  the 
centre  of  the  city,  was  called  the  Sabura,  and 
through  it  ran  a  street  of  the  same  name.  This 
was  the  scene  of  most  of  the  bustle  and  wicked- 
ness of  the  city,  and  the  seat  of  the  principal 
shops  and  brothels.  The  Carinse,  a  district  just 
without  the  limits  of  this  noisy  region,  was  tiie 
residence  of  Pompey,  Cicero,  and  many  other 
distinguished  persons.  Here  and  there  were 
open  places  called /om  and  catnpi,  the  former 
being  intended  for  the  transaction  of  business, 
and  the  latter  for  pleasure  grounds.  The  fora 
were  level  spaces  of  oblong  form,  paved,  and 
surrounded  with  buildings  of  various  kinds,  and 
were  either  fora  eivilia^  where  justice  was  ad- 
ministered and  other  public  matters  attended 
to,  or /era  Tenalia^  which  answered  very  nearly 
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to  modem  market  places.  The  Foram  Roma- 
nmn,  sometimes  called  simplj  the  foram,  or 
forum  magnum  or  ^etuB^  occupied  a  space  be- 
tween the  Gapitoline  and  Palatine  hUls,  and  was 
the  most  important  of  the  19  Roman  fora.  (See 
Fobuil)  Among  the  others  were  the  Fomm 
Jnlimn  or  Csesaris,  close  behind  the  former ;  the 
Forum  Angnsti ;  the  Forum  Nervaa  or  transi- 
tonuMj  intended  merely  as  a  passage  way  from 
the  two  preceding  to  the  temple  of  Peace ;  and 
the  Forum  Tr^jani,  which  was  the  most  magni- 
ficent of  alL  Portions  of  this  last  still  remain. 
The  eampi  were  not  unlike  modem  parks,  be- 
ing planted  with  grass  and  trees  and  adorned 
with  works  of  art.  The  largest  and  most  cele- 
brated was  the  Campus  Martius,  lying  to  the 
N.  W.  of  the  city  of  Servius  TuUius,  between 
the  walls  and  the  Tiber.  (See  Oahpus.)  The 
Campus  Sceleratus  was  the  spot  where  yestals 
who  had  violated  their  yows  were  buried  alive, 
and  the  Campus  Esquilinus  was  originally 
used  for  the  execution  of  criminals  and  the 
burial  of  the  poor,  though  the  greater  part 
of  it  was  afterward  converted  into  pleasure 
gprounds.  Beside  these  places  of  public  resort, 
there  were  beautiful  private  parks  and  gardens 
on  the  hills  around  the  city. — The  houses  of 
Rome  were  divided  into  two  classes,  the  domui^ 
or  residences  of  the  nobles,  corresponding  to 
the  modem  jMlazti,  and  the  insulm  or  dwell- 
ings of  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  which 
were  often  let  out  by  floors  or  apartments  after 
the  modem  fashion.  These  insulcB  were  some- 
times carried  up  so  many  stories  that  a  law 
was  passed  forbidding  any  house  to  be  built 
over  60  feet  high — ^a  regulation  all  the  more 
necessary  as  every  house  was  surrounded  by 
an  open  space  of  at  least  5  feet.  The  domus 
had  porticos  in  front  and  inner  courts  called 
atria.  The  iraula  perhiips  had  smaller  courts 
within,  and  in  place  of  the  porticos  they  had 
open  spaces  which  served  for  shops  and  work- 
shops. The  common  building  material  was 
brick,  at  least  before  the  time  of  Augustus; 
the  upper  story  was  generally  of  wood.  Un- 
der the  emperors  more  costiy  materials,  such 
as  marble  and  other  stone,  came  into  frequent 
use ;  and  when  Nero  rebuilt  the  city  after  the 
great  fire  he  employed  a  kind  of  volcanic  rock 
called  pa)erino,  formed  by  the  cementing  to- 
gether of  sand  and  cinders.  He  also  dispensed 
with  the  wooden  upper  story,  and  took  pains 
to  make  the  streets  wide  and  straight.  Most 
of  the  domus  were  situated  at  the  E.  end  of  the 
city  on  the  Quirinal,  Yiminal,  and  Esquiline 
hills ;  they  did  not  form  streets,  but  were  built 
in  the  midst  of  large  gardens  and  fields.  The 
city  is  supposed  to  have  reached  its  greatest 
size  in  the  time  of  Vespasian,  when  it  was  18 
m.  in  circuit,  and  embraced  a  population  prob- 
ably not  much  under  3,000,000,  of  whom  about 
}  were  slaves. — ^The  public  edifices  during  the 
palmiest  days  of  the  empire  were  of  almost 
unparalleled  magnificence.  The  whole  plain 
between  the  Quirinal  and  the  river  was  one 
toasB  of  splendid  buildings,  among  which  there 


were  no  private  houses;  and  in  the  valley 
which  lay  between  the  Esquiline,  Yiminal,  and 
Quirinal  on  the  one  nde,  and  the  Cmlian,  Pala- 
tine, and  Capitoline  on  the  other,  there  was  a 
dose  succession  of  stately  structures  of  almost 
every  description.  The  capitol  was  on  tiie 
mount  to  which  it  gave  its  name.  (See  Capi- 
tol.) The  imperial  palace  was  situated  on  the 
N.  £.  side  of  the  Palatine  hill,  and  the  approach 
to  it  was  from  the  Via  Sacra  near  the  arch  of 
Titus.  Origpally  the  residence  of  the  orator 
Hortensius,  it  was  enlarged  and  occupied  by 
Augustus,  and  again  enlarged  by  Caligula. 
Kero  built  a  magnificent  palace,  known  as  the 
domus  tranHtaria  Neronis^  which  covered  the 
whole  Palatine  hill;  and  when  this  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  great  conflagration,  he  com- 
menced the  erection  of  another,  the  fiamous 
golden  house,  which  embraced  the  whole  of 
the  Palatine,  a  great  part  of  the  Esquiline,  and 
the  valley  between  them,  the  Via  Sacra  and 
other  streets  passing  through  it.  It  was  not 
finished  until  the  time  of  Diocletian,  and  in  the 
mean  time  Vespasian  had  restricted  the  impe- 
rial residence  to  the  portion  situated  on  the 
Palatine,  converting  the  rest  of  it  to  other  uses. 
The  reMdences  of  (Scero,  Pompey,  and  Qrassus 
are  also  classed  among  the  palaces;  that  of 
Scauras,  afterward  occupied  by  Clodius,  was 
famous  for  its  magnificence ;  and  that  of  the 
family  of  the  Plautii  Laterani,  which  stood  on 
the  site  of  the  modem  Lateran  palace,  became 
the  palace  of  Oonstantine,  who  lavished  deco- 
rations upon  it.  There  were  several  senate 
houses  or  cwrio^  the  oldest  of  which  was  that 
built  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  hence  called  the 
Curia  Hostilia.  It  stood  in  the  forum,  and 
was  the  ordinary  place  of  meeting  of  the  sen- 
ate down  to  the  time  of  Julius  Ceasar,  when  it 
was  destroyed  to  make  room  for  a  temple  of 
Fortune,  and  a  new  one  called  the  Curia  Julia 
was  built  near  the  same  spot.  The  Curia  Pom- 
peia  in  tiie  Campus  Martins  was  the  scene  of 
CsQsar's  assassination.  The  Curia  Pompiliana, 
near  the  temple  of  Janus,  was  built  by  Domi- 
tian  and  restored  by  Diocletian.  The  chief 
places  of  meeting  for  merchants,  as  well  as  the 
seats  of  tiie  courts  of  law,  were  the  basilicas, 
perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  of  which  was 
the  Basilica  Fulvia  in  the  forum,  built  in  179 
B.  C,  and  restored  in  the  reign  of  Augustus 
after  it  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  (See 
Basiuoa.)  Other  places  of  resort  for  business 
or  recreation  were  the  porticos,  some  of  which 
were  extremely  magnificent.  The  Porticus 
Argonautomm  was  so  called  from  a  celebrated 
painting  of  the  Argonauts ;  that  of  Octavia  was 
a  splendid  building,  containing  a  public  library 
ana  a  collection  of  works  or  art ;  the  senate 
often  met  in  it.  There  were  two  public  pris- 
ons ;  the  more  ancient,  known  as  the  Mamer- 
tine,  was  built  by  Ancus  Martins  on  the  slope 
of  the  Capitoline,  and  enlarged  by  Servius  Tul- 
lius,  who  constructed  a  deep  subterranean  dun- 
geon ;  the  other  was  caUed  Career  Lautumi®. 
The  military  were  quartered  in  two  large  camps, 
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the  eastra  prcBtoria  si  the  N.  E.  extretnitj  of 
the  city,  beyond  the  walls  of  Servius  TuUius,  and 
the  cMt/ra  peregrina^  on  the  CsBlian  hill.  The 
former,  built  by  Tiberius,  was  ocoapied  by  the 

{>rffitorian  guards,  and  the  latter  by  foreign 
egions.  The  aqueducts,  the  most  stuoendous 
works  of  their  kind  in  the  world,  and  tl^e  sew- 
ers, the  chief  of  which,  called  chaca  maxima^ 
is  still  in  excellent  preservation,  are  describ- 
ed elsewhere.  (See  Aqueduct,  and  Oloaoje.) 
Scarcely  surpassed  by  any  of  the  public  edifices 
were  the  themuB  or  baths,  whose  name  con- 
veys but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  various 
uses  to  which  they  were  devoted.  Beside  the 
apartments  for  bathing  (see  Bath),  they  con- 
tained places  for  athletic  exercises,  public 
halls,  vestibules  and  porticos  for  lounging 
and  conversation,  shaded  walks  and  gardens, 
fountains,  libraries,  and  collections  of  paint- 
ings and  sculptures.  The  therma  of  Antoninus, 
built  principally  by  Caracalla  and  completed  by 
Alexander  Severus,  had  accommodations  for 
2,800  bathers  at  the  same  time,  and  the  ther- 
ma of  Diocletian  for  8,000.  The  latter  was 
the  most  extensive  building  of  the  kind  in 
Home.  Those  of  Agrippa  or  Alexander  Seve- 
rus, Nero,  Titus,  Trf»an,  Commodus,  and  Oon- 
stantine  were  also  celebrated;  and  there  were 
several  smaller  ones,  beside  a  great  number  of 
halnea  or  common  baths.  There  were  only  8 
theatres  proper,  those  of  Pompey,  Comehus 
Balbus,  and  Marcellus,  but  these  were  all  of 
stupendous  size.  The  first  was  situated  in  the 
Campus -Martins,  and  had  seats  for  40,000  spec- 
tators; the  second,  near  the  Tiber,  where  the 
Oenci  palace  now  stands,  could  contain  11,600 
people ;  and  the  third,  in  the  S.  part  of  the 
Campus  Martins,  between  the  Capitoline  and 
the  river,  could  hold  20,000.  The  first  thea- 
tres were  mere  temporary  structures  of  wood, 
though  even  these  were  sometimes  of  extrava- 
gant splendor,  like  that  npon  which  M.  .^Emil- 
ius  Scaurus  wasted  an  enormous  fortune,  and 
which  was  large  enough  to  seat  80,000  specta- 
tors. The  stage  was  decorated  with  860  col- 
umns arranged  in  8  stories,  the  lowest  of  white 
marble,  the  middle  of  glass,  and  the  uppermost 
of  gilt  wood.  The  odeum  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tins was  a  sort  of  music  hall,  and  was  capable 
of  accommodating  11,000  persons.  The  circus 
dates  its  introduction  into  Rome  long  prior  to 
the  erection  of  permanent  theatres.  (See  Cir- 
cus.) Amphitheatres,  for  gladiatorial  combats 
and  shows  of  wild  beasts,  were  at  first  built  of 
wood  and  taken  to  pieces  after  the  perform- 
ances were  over  (see  AMPHrrHSATRB) ;  the  first 
stone  edifice  of  the  kind  was  erected  by  Statil- 
ius  Taurus  in  80  B.  C.  Another  was  begun  by 
Caligula,  but  never  finished.  The  great  Flavi- 
an amphitheatre,  better  known  as  the  Colosse- 
um from  a  colossal  statue  of  Nero  which  stood 
near  it,  was  begun  by  Vespasian,  and  finished 
by  Titus  in  A.  D.  80.  Similar  in  character 
to  the  amphitheatres  were  the  naumachuB  or 
places  for  the  representation  of  sea  fights, 
three  of  which  are  known  to  have  been  con- 


structed, one  by  Julius  Ciesar,  another  bj 
Augustus,  and  the  third  by  Domitian.  They 
consisted  of  artificial  lakes  with  stone  seats 
ranged  around  them  for  &e  aooommodatioD 
of  spectators.  Of  temples  and  similar  re* 
ligious  edifices  there  are  said  to  have  been  as 
many  as  400.  The  finest  of  e^  was  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Tonans  on  the  Capitolme  hill  (see 
Capitol)  ;  the  oldest  that  of  Jupiter  Feretrins, 
buUt,  it  was  said,  by  Bomidns,  and  restored  by 
Augustus.  Thefamous  temple  of  Janus,  which 
was  closed  in  peace  and  opened  in  war,  was 
situated  N.  E.  of  the  forum,  toward  the  Quiri- 
nal ;  it  was  properly  not  a  temple,  but  a  pas- 
sage way  with  gates  at  each  end.  The  temple 
of  Diana  on  the  Aventine  was  built  by  6er?iDs 
Tullius  as  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  Homans 
and  the  members  of  the  Latin  league.  The 
temple  of  Concord,  in  which  the  senate  some- 
times met,  stood  on  the  slope  of  the  Capitolioe, 
overhanging  the  forum ;  in  tiiat  of  Bellona  the 
senators  gave  audience  to  ambassadors,  and 
heard  the  applications  of  yictorious  generals 
for  the  honor  of  a  triumph;  the  vast  temple  of 
Yenus  and  Bome,  sometimes  called  simply  tern- 
phim  urbi8y  was  a  magnificent  building  between 
the  Esquiline  and  Palatine.  The  temple  of  the 
sun  on  the  Quirinal  was  raised  by  Anrelifln  or 
by  Elagabalus ;  it  was  a  colossal  edifice  in  the 
Corinthian  style,  elaborately  decorated,  and 
was  visible  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  city. 
The  temple  of  Nerva  in  the  forum  of  Kerva 
was  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  correct  in 
style  and  richest  in  its  details.  The  temple  of 
the  dimti  Bediculm  was  a  handsome  building  of 
red  and  yellow  brick  outside  the  walls  on  the 
Appian  way.  There  were  several  shrines  of 
Vesta,  one  of  which,  a  chaste  Grecian  building 
in  the  Forum  Boarinm,  had  a  portico  of  20  Co- 
rinthian columns  of  Parian  marble.  There  were 
several  temples  of  Fortune,  including  one  of 
Fortuna  Virilia  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  con- 
structed of  travertine  stone  and  tufa,  and  cov- 
ered with  a  fine,  hard  marble  stucco.  The  tem- 
ple of  Peace,  sometimes  called  the  basilica  of 
Constantine,  on  the  Yelia,  consisted  of  8  naves 
with  great  arches  and  vaultings,  marble  cor- 
nices and  stucco  work,  and  was  one  of  the 
handsomest  in  Bome.  The  Pantheon  was  dedi- 
cated, according  to  common  belief,  to  all  the 
gods,  though  Dion  Cassius  states  that  it  was 
sacred  to  Mars  and  Venus.  (See  Pantheok.) 
Prominent  among  the  other  remarkable  fea- 
tures of  the  city  were  the  triumphal  arches 
thrown  across  the  principal  streets  by  generals 
in  commemoration  of  their  victories;  21  are 
mentioned,  of  which  the  most  important  are 
the  arch  of  Titus,  on  the  Via  Sacra,  of  Pente- 
lio  marble,  built  to  celebrate  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem,  and  still  standing;  the  arch  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus,  of  the  same  material,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Via  Sacra  into  the  forum;  the 
arch  of  Constantine  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley 
between  the  Palatine  and  CsBlian  hills,  with  3 
archways,  adorned  with  beautiful  columns, 
bass-reliefe,  and  statues,  erected  to  commemo* 
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rate  tiie  victory  over  Mazentlns;  and  the  arches 
of  Dolabella,  Gallienns,  and  Drasos.  The  most 
interesting  of  the  colmnns  erected  in  various 
parts  of  the  city  are  described  under  the  titles 
COI.17MN  and  Obelisk.  The  mausoleum  of 
Angustos,  in  the  Campus  Martins,  surrounded 
1>7  a  large  park,  was  built  by  Augustus  as  the 
burial  juace  of  the  imperifd  family,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  edifices  of  his 
reign.  The  mausoleum  of  Hadrian  is  now  the 
castle  San  Angelo.  The  tomb  of  the  Scipios 
was  discovered  in  1780 ;  and  among  the  other 
most  imposing  sepulchral  monuments  were  the 
tombs  of  GfBcilia  Metella,  Cestius,  and  Septi- 
mius  Sevems. — ^The  modem  city  occupies  very 
nearly  the  same  space  as  the  ancient;  lat.  of 
the  obseryatory  of  the  Oollegio  Romano,  41  "^  63' 
62"  K.,  long.  12''  38'  40"  E. ;  pop.  in  1846, 180,- 
000;  in  1852, 175,888;  in  1858,  180,859.  The 
Tiber  has  a  course  within  the  walls  of  about  8 
m.,  and  is  crossed  by  5  bridges,  viz. :  the  Ponte 
8.  Angelo,  the  ancient  Pons  JBlius,  opposite 
the  castle  of  S.  Angelo  at  the  N.  W.  end  of  the 
city ;  the  Ponte  Sisto,  built  by  Sixtus  IV.  in 
1474  on  the  ruins  of  the  Pons  Janiculensis,  con- 
necting the  city  proper  with  the  quarter  of 
Trastevere;  the  Ponte  di  Quattro  Oapi  (so 
called  from  a  4-headed  statue  of  Janus),  uie 
ancient  Pons  Fabricius,  and.  the  Ponte  S.  Bar- 
tolommeo,  the  ancient  Pons  Oestius,  connect- 
ing the  Isola  di  S.  Bartolommeo,  the  former 
with  the  city,  and  the  latter  with  the  Traste- 
vere ;  and  the  Ponte  Rotto,  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Pons  JBmilius;  this  last  was  partly 
washed  away  in  1598,  and  a  suspension  bridge 
now  extends  from  the  remaining  portion  to  the 
flhore.  The  ruins  of  the  old  Pons  Triumphalis 
and  Pons  Snblicius  are  visible  when  the  water 
is  low.  The  waBs  are  nearly  18  m.  in  circuit, 
those  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  following 
the  line  of  the  wall  of  Aurelian;  they  have 
been  so  often  repaired  that  it  is  difficult  to  as- 
sign a  date  to  any  portion  of  them.  On  the 
outside  they  are  50  feet  high,  on  the  inside 
generally  less  than  80.  They  have  no  ditch, 
but  are  crested  with  about  800  towers  ana 
pierced  by  13  gates,  beside  which  there  are  7 
gateiirays  now  walled  up.  The  general  level 
of  the  city  has  been  considerably  raised  by  the 
mbbiah  accruing  from  long  habitation  and  from 
the  rains  of  ancient  edifices,  so  that  the  lower 
parts  are  estimated  to  be  at  least  15  feet  higher 
than  thej  were  in  the  days  of  the  OsBsars.  It 
is  on  the  low  land  that  the  modern  city  is 
diieflj  built,  the  hiUs  being  mostly  covered 
with  vineyards,  cornfields,  and  villas.  The 
closely  built  part  is  about  2  m.  in  length,  with 
a  breadth  of  from  1  to  li  m.  Many  of  the 
streets  are  long,  but  they  are  mostly  narrow 
and  crooked.  They  have  seldom  any  foot 
pavement,  and  are  often  filthy,  and  present  in 
their  architecture  a  mixture  of  magnificence 
and  meanness,  stately  palaces  and  churches  al- 
ternating with  miserable  huts.  The  8  finest 
streets  diverge  from  a  square  called  the  Piazza 
del  Popolo  near  the  N.  gate.   These  are :  1,  the 


Corso,  which  extends  to  the  foot  of  the  capitol 
and  is  a  mile  in  length,  perfectly  straight,  50 
feet  wide,  with  foot  pavements  on  each  side ; 
it  is  the  great  public  walk  of  the  city;  2,  the 
Strada  delBabbuino,  which  runs  to  the  Piazza 
di  Spagna;  8,  the  Strada  di  Ripetta,  which 
leads  to  the  Tiber.  The  houses  of  Rome  are 
generally  lofty,  and  are  mostly  built  of  brick 
and  tufa,  marble  being  less  commonly  used  than 
in  the  cities  of  N.  Italy.  The  city  is  divided 
into  14  rioni  or  quarters,  corresponding  in  num- 
ber to  the  14  regions  of  Augustus,  but  not  re- 
sembling them  in  size  or  situation ;  12  of  these 
divisions  are  on  the  left  bank  and  2  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river.  1.  The  Rione  de^  Monti  is 
the  largest  quarter,  containing,  among  ot^er 
public  buildings  and  monuments,  the  column 
of  Trajan ;  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran,  the 
chief  church  of  the  city  in  point  of  antiquity 
and  ecclesiastical  dignity;  the  church  of  Sta. 
Bibiana,  which  covers  the  relics  of  5,260  mar- 
tyrs ;  the  splendid  church  of  Sta.  Maria  Mag- 
giore,  with  the  Sistine  and  Borghese  chapels ; 
the  villas  Albani  and  Borghese,  and  the  ruins 
of  the  baths  of  Titus  and  Diocletian.  2.  The 
Rione  di  Trevi  contains  the  Corso ;  the  Piazza 
di  Monte  Cavallo,  in  which  stand  two  colossal 
antique  statues  of  horses;  the  Quirinal,  the 
pope^s  ordinary  residence;  the  palace  Delia 
Oonsulta ;  and  the  magnificent  Barberini  pal- 
ace, rich  in  treasures  of  art  and  literature.  8. 
In  the  Rione  di  Golonna  stand  the  column  of 
Antoninus,  the  Pantheon,  the  palace  of  the 
propaganda;  and  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  one  of 
the  finest  squares  of  the  city.  4.  In  the  Rione 
di  Oampo  Marzo,  so  called  from  its  principal 
place,  the  ancient  Oampus  Martins,  are  the 
Piazza  del  Popolo  and  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  a 
magnificent  work  of  Michel  Angelo.  5.  The 
Rione  di  Ponte  contains  one  of  the  finest 
streets  in  Rome,  the  Strada  Giulia.  6.  The 
Rione  di  Parione  contains  the  palaces  Orsini 
and  Pamfili,  the  theatre  Delia  race,  and  the 
place  Pasquino,  where  formerly  stood  the 
statue  of  Pasquin.  7.  The  Rione  della  Regola 
contains  the  churches  of  S.  Girolamo  della 
Carit^  and  S.  Tommaso,  the  English  college, 
and  the  celebrated  Famese  palace.  8.  The 
Rione  di  S.  Eustachio  contains  the  church  of 
S.  Eustachio,  the  university,  and  most  of  the 
shops  and  manufactories.  9.  The  Rione  della 
Pigna  contains  the  beautiful  Dominican  con- 
vent and  church  of  La  Minerva.  10.  The 
Rione  de'  Oampitelli  or  del  Gampidoglio  con- 
tains the  Tarpeian  rock  and  the  Oapitoline 
hill,  on  which  is  the  capitol,  an  edifice  chiefiy 
remarkable  for  the  collections  of  art  within  its 
walls.  Here  too  is  the  Oampo  Vaccino,  the  an- 
cient forum,  among  whose  ruins  are  the  arches 
of  Sevems  and  Titus,  the  temples  of  Peace  and 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  greatest  of  Ro- 
man ruins,  the  famous  Oolosseum.  11.  The 
Rione  di  S.  Angelo  contains  the  fish  market 
and  the  Ghetto  or  quarter  of  the  Jews.  12. 
The  Rione  di  Ripa  contains  the  Monte  Testac- 
cio,  the  pyramid  of  Oestius,  the  burial  place 
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of  Protestants,  the  church  of  St.  Paul's,  the 
largest  in  Rome  except  8t.  Peter's,  and  an 
antique  arch  near  which  are  still  seen  the 
tombs  of  the  Sdpios,  of  the  Horatii  and 
Onriatii,  and  the  circus  of  Oaracalla.  18.  The 
Bione  Trastevere,  the  ancient  Janiculom,  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  Tiber,  contains  the  great 
fountain  of  Aqua  Paula,  a  botanical  garden,  the 
Villa  Oorsini,  and  the  church  of  8.  Pietro  in 
Montorio.  14.  The  Bione  di  Borgo  contains 
the  castle  of  S.  Angelo,  the  citadel,  whose 
centre  or  nucleus  was  the  mausoleum  of  Ha- 
drian. This  castle  is  now  of  little  importance 
as  a  fortress,  and  is  chiefly  used  as  a  state  pris- 
on. It  communicates  hy  a  long  covered  gal- 
lery with  the  palace  of  the  Vatican,  an  im- 
mense edifice,  1,800  feet  long  and  1,000  feet 
broad,  almost  unriyalled  for  its  interual  splen- 
dor and  magnificence.  Among  its  treasures 
of  art  are  the  tapestry  chambers^  hung  witii 
tapestry  copied  from  the  cartoons  of  Baphael ; 
a  picture  gallery  filled  with  masterpieces ;  the 
eamere  and  loggie^  painted  in  fresco  by  Baphael 
and  his  pupils ;  the  Sistine  and  Pauline  chapels, 
painted  in  fresco  by  Michel  Angelo ;  the  great 
Museo  Vaticano,  and  in  it  the  Belvedere,  an 
octagon  court  surrounded  by  porticos  and 
cabinets  in  which  are  the  Apollo,  the  finest 
statue  in  the  world,  and  the  Antinotls,  tiie 
Perseus,  the  "  Two  Boxers,"  and  the  Laocoon. 
The  Vatican  also  contains  BaphaePs  '^  Trans- 
figuration" and  Domenichino^s  ^^  Communion 
of  St.  Jerome."  It  has  also  an  immense  libra- 
ry, the  halls  and  galleries  of  which  are  more 
than  1,300  feet  in  length,  and  which  is  pecu- 
liarly rich  in  rare  manuscripts.  In  the  mu- 
seum of  the  capitol  are  some  of  the  finest  re- 
mains of  ancient  sculpture,  among  others  the 
"Dying  Gladiator,"  the  "Fighting  Gladiator," 
the  two  Furietti  centaurs,  the  Oupid  and 
Psyche,  the  Agrippina,  the  Camillus,  the  Venus 
of  the  capitol,  and  tne  &mous  bronze  wolf 
with  the  mfants  Bomulus  and  Bemus.  Many 
other  celebrated  statues  and  pictures  adorn  the 
churches  and  palaces  of  the  city;  and  beside 
the  great  collection  of  the  Vatican  there  are 
10  or  11  pubUo  libraries,  one  of  which,  called 
the  Angelica,  in  the  Augustinian  convent,  con- 
tarns  90,000  volumes  and  8,000  MSB.,  and  an- 
other, the  Minerva,  120,000  volumes  and  4,500 
MSS. — ^There  are  in  the  city  864  churches  and 
186  convents.  Preeminent  among  these  sa- 
cred edifices,  and  among  all  the  Christian  tem- 
ples of  the  world,  is  the  church  of  St.  Peter's, 
which  Gibbon  calls  "  the  most  glorious  struc- 
ture that  has  ever  been  applied  to  the  use  oi 
religion."  Its  foundation  was  laid  by  Pope 
Nicholas  V.  in  1450,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
basilica,  and  after  a  period  of  construction  car- 
ried through  the  reigns  of  20  popes  and  directed 
by  12  architects,  among  them  Bramante,  Ba- 
phael, Michel  Angelo,  Giacomo  della  Porta,  and 
Mademo,  it  was  dedicated  by  Urban  VIII.  in 
1626.  (See  Cathedbal.)  Externally  the  work, 
though  magnificent  in  materials  and  dimensions, 
is  disfigured  by  the  prominence  of  the  front  add- 


ed by  Mademo,  which  almost  hides  from  the 
near  spectator  the  principal  feature,  the  vast  and 
towering  dome ;  while,  had  the  original  plan  of 
Bramante  and  Michel  Angelo  been  followed, 
the  whole  dome  would  have  been  visible  from 
the  square  before  the  church.  But  the  dome 
itself  and  the  interior  of  the  edifice  are  held  to 
be  unrivalled  in  magnitude,  proportion,  and 
decoration.  The  church  of  St  Paul "  outside 
the  walls,"  destroyed  by  fire  in  1823  and  rebuilt 
and  dedicated  in  1864,  is  also  a  masterpiece  of 
magnificence  in  architecture  and  decoration. 
It  was  originally  founded  by  the  emperor  Con- 
stantine.  The  palaces  of  the  Boman  nobles  are 
numerous  and  of  great  size,  but  are  generallr 
more  remarkable  for  internal  than  for  external 
splendor.  Their  walls  are  usually  of  brick 
stuccoed,  and  their  chief  external  ornament  is 
a  rich  cornice.  The  principal  of  these  mansions 
are  those  of  Doria,  Buspoli,  Corsini,  Orsini, 
Giustiniani,  Altieri,  Cicciaporci,  Famese,  Bar- 
berini,  and  Colonna.  There  are  several  palaces 
which,  from  being  surrounded  by  extendie 
gardens,  are  called  villas.  Of  these  the  prin- 
cipal is  the  villa  Borghese,  whose  gardens, 
nearly  8  m.  in  circuit,  are  open  to  the  public 
and  form  the  most  fa^ionable  promenade  in 
Borne. — There  are  many  squares  in  the  city, 
consisting  of  smaU  paved  areas,  adorned  gen- 
erally with  fountains  and  monuments.  The 
large  oval  area  in  front  of  St.  Peter's  is  snr- 
rounded  by  a  superb  colonnade,  and  in  the 
middle  between  two  fountains  is  an  Egyptian 
obelisk  78  feet  in  height.  The  square  next  in 
size  to  that  of  St.  Peter^s  is  the  Piazza  NaTona, 
which  is  about  840  feet  in  length,  and  has  in 
the  centre  an  elegant  fountain,  the  finest  in 
Bome.  These  fountains  are  numerous  tbrongh- 
out  the  city,  and  form  one  of  its  most  strillng 
and  attractive  features.  They  are  copioosly 
supplied  with  water  by  three  aqueducts  vbicb 
yet  remain  in  operation  of  the  many  that  ponr- 
ed  their  streams  into  the  ancient  city.—The 
ColossQum  is  the  most  striking  of  the  remains 
of  old  Bome.  Its  form  is  elliptical;  there 
are  4  stories  adorned  bv  columns;  the  lower 
is  Doric,  the  2d  Ionic,  the  8d  Corinthian;  the 
height  of  the  outer  wall  wafl  157  feet;  the 
longer  axis,  620  feet;  the  shorter,  518;  circmn- 
ference,  1,770  feet;  area,  6  acres.  The  ma- 
terial of  which  it  is  built  is  chiefly  travertine. 
It  has  been  stripped  of  its  exterior  ornaments, 
the  interior  wholly  dismantled,  and  much  of  the 
outer  wfiJl  carried  off  for  the  sake  of  the  mat^ 
rials;  and  yet  it  remains  a  most  imposing  and 
sublime  ruin  from  the  mere  grandeur  of  its  sixa. 
The  Pantheon  is  the  most  perfect  as  a  vholo 
of  the  structures  that  remain  of  the  ancient 
city.  The  portion  of  the  baths  of  Diocletian 
which  remains  has  been  converted  into  a  con- 
vent; the  principal  hall  forms  the  convent 
church.  The  chief  triumphal  arches  are  those 
of  Titus,  of  Septimius  Severus,  and  of  Constan- 
tine,  the  last  of  which  is  the  only  one  that  re- 
mains entire.  Trigan's  pillar  is  a  column  cov- 
ered with  bass-reliefs  containing  2,500  figurts 
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reprefionting  that  emperor^s  expodition  againrt 
the  Dadans ;  its  height  is  183  feet.  A  pillar 
of  nearly  equal  height  erected  in  honor  of  the 
emperor  Marcns  Aurelias  stands  in  the  Piazza 
Cblonna.  Beneath  the  city  are  extensive 
catacombs,  which  were  originally  ezcavations 
made  in  digging  ont  materials  for  bnilding. 
(See  Oataoombs.}— The  manufactures  of  Borne 
are  yarions,  though  not  extensive.  The  prin- 
cipal are  of  woollens,  silks,  velvets,  hats,  gloves, 
stockings,  leather,  glue,  glass  bottles,  liquors, 
pomade,  artificial  flowers,  mosaics,  jewelry, 
and  articles  connected  with  the  fine  arts.  The 
city  is  a  great  resort  for  foreigners,  of  whom  the 
Enghsh,  French,  and  Americans  are  the  most 
numerous,  and  is  a  favorite  place  of  residence 
and  study  for  foreign  artists.  The  climate  is 
mild,  but  relaxing  and  oppressive  in  summer. 
Rains  are  frequent  and  heavy  in  N'ovember  and 
December,  and  there  is  usually  a  little  snow  in 
the  winter,  which  however  seldom  remains 
more  than  a  few  hours.  The  tramontana,  a  dis- 
agreeable cold  north  wind,  sometimes  blows  for 
several  days  at  a  time.  The  marshy  pounds  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  city  and  thinly  popu- 
lated districts  in  and  around  it  are  malarious 
and  apt  to  produce  remittent  fevers,  which 
however  can  be  easily  avoided  by  care  and 
prudence.  The  people  of  Bome,  at  least  the 
middle  and  working  classes,  are  stout  and  well 
formed,  the  women  being  remarkable  for 
beauty  and  a  certain  mtyesty  of  air  and  mien. 
The  public  amusements  are  theatrical  perform- 
ances, concerts,  and  religious  celebrations.  The 
most  noted  festival  is  the  carnival,  which  imme- 
diately precedes  the  season  of  Lent.  The  chief 
educational  institution  is  the  university,  which 
has  8  professors  in  theology,  6  in  law,  8  in 
medicine,  5  in  philos^hy,  one  in  the  fine  arts, 
and  4  in  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  Syrl&c,  and  Ara- 
bic languages.  The  college  de  propaganda  Jide 
has  a  rich  library  and  a  printing  office  which 
contain  works  in  80  languages.  There  are 
several  other  colleges  and  many  learned  socie- 
ties, ^e  principal  of  which  are  the  academies 
of  Boman  history,  of  geography,  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal history,  of  antiquities,  and  of  the  Arcadians. 
The  municipal  government  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  senator  appointed  by  the  pope,  and  8  con- 
servators and  40  councillors  elected  by  their 
own  body,  together  with  two  delegates  from 
each  of  the  14  riani.  Their  term  of  office  is  6 
years,  and  one  half  of  the  body  is  taken  from 
the  nobility  and  landowners,  and  the  other 
half  from  the  middle  chisses. — ^During  the  tur- 
bnlent  and  ignorant  ages  which  succeeded  the 
downfall  of  the  western  empire,  the  city  of 
Home  slowly  sank  to  a  state  of  degradation  and 
decay,  which  reached  its  greatest  depth  about 
the  end  of  the  8th  century,  when  little  more 
remained  of  the  proud  metropolis  of  the  world 
than  is  now  visible,  while  the  modem  city  was 
not  yet  begun  to  be  constructed.  The  popula- 
tion at  thk  period  ia  supposed  to  have  dwin- 
dled to  about  18,000.  The  popes  however 
soon  began  to  assert  their  supremacy  over  the 


potentates  around  them,  and  exerted  them- 
selves to  restore  and  enlarge  their  capitaL 
Leo  VI.  made  a  large  accession  to  the  city 
about  860,  and  under  the  influence  of  peace  and 
stable  government  the  population  rapidly  in- 
creased. In  the  11th  century  the  city  suffered 
severely  from  the  attacks  of  the  emperor  Henry 
IV.  in  his  wars  with  Gregory  VII.,  and  stiU 
more  from  the  I^^ormans  and  Saracens  under 
Bobert  Guiscard,  who  recovered  it  for  the  pope 
from  the  hands  of  the  imperialists.  Still  at 
the  end  of  this  century  its  population  had 
grown  to  35,000.  In  the  14th  century  the 
prosperity  of  the  city  was  checked  by  the 
removal  of  the  popes  to  Avignon,  and  was 
not  materially  promoted  by  the  brief  splendor 
of  the  rule  of  Bienzi.  After  the  return  of  the 
popes  in  1877,  a  long  period  of  turbulence  and 
ci^  strife  succeeded,  in  which  the  families  of 
the  Oolonna  and  Orani  were  the  principal  ac- 
tors ;  but  at  length,  about  1417,  the  authority 
of  the  popes  prevailed,  and  during  the  15th  and 
16tii  centuries  the  city  was  enlarged  to  near- 
ly its  present  dimensions  and  adorned  with  its 
principal  churches  and  palaces.  By  the  mid- 
dle of  the  17th  century  it  had  attained  its 
highest  state  of  population  and  magnificence. 
The  only  great  calamity  which  befell  it  during 
these  last  3  centuries  was  the  storming  and 
pillaging  by  the  army  of  the  constable  de 
bourbon  in  1527.  In  1797  Bome  was  occu- 
pied by  the  French,  who  sent  the  pope  to 
France,  and  proclaimed  a  republic,  which  was 
suppressed  by  the  allies  in  1799  and  the  pope 
restored.  In  1808  the  city  was  again  occupied 
by  the  troops  of  Napoleon,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  annexed  to  his  empire.  The  pope  was 
restored  on  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  in  1814, 
and  the  city  remained  in  peace  till  in  1848 
revolutionary  movements  began,  which  result- 
ed in  the  expulsion  of  the  pope  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  republic  in  Feb.  1849,  at  the  head 
of  which  were  Mazzini,  Armellini,  Saffl,  Gari- 
baldi, and  Avezzana.  The  new  repubhc  how- 
ever was  speedily  suppressed  by  the  French 
army,  which  besieged  Kome  during  May  and 
June,  1849,  and  compelled  it  to  surrender 
July  1.  The  city  has  since  been  occupied  by 
a  French  garrison.  Its  possession  is  ardently 
desired  by  the  statesmen  of  the  new  kingdom 
of  Italy,  of  which  it  is  thought  to  be  the  appro- 
priate capital. 

BOMILLY,  SiB  Samttbl,  an  English  lawyer 
and  statesman,  descended  from  a  French  Prot- 
estant refugee,  bom  in  London,  March  1, 1767, 
died  by  his  own  hand,  Nov.  2,  1818.  He  ac- 
quired a  liberal  education  mainly  by  self-in- 
struction, and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1788. 
While  a  student  at  law  he  had  visited  Geneva, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Dumont, 
and  at  Paris  with  D'Alembert,  Diderot,  and 
several  of  those  who  were  afterward  promi- 
nent leaders  of  the  French  revolution.  These 
associations  and  subsequent  visits  to  Paris  led 
him  to  view  the  revolution  with  a  favor  which 
he  manifested  in  several  pamphlets,  and  in  an 
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extensive  correspondence  which  has  since  been 
published.  His  practice  at  the  bar  was  at  first 
meagre,  bat  before  1806  he  had  attained  the 
position  of  the  most  snccessful  advocate  since 
the  time  of  Coke,  and  the  largest  practice  of 
any  barrister  in  the  court  of  chancery.  In  that 
year  he  was  appointed  solicitor-general  in  the 
Fox  and  Grenville  ministry,  and  returned  to 
parliament  for  a  government  borough,  though 
he  had  previously  from  a  desire  for  independ- 
ence refused  offers  of  a  seat  from  the  marquis 
of  Lansdowne  and  the  prince  of  Wales.  He 
was  one  of  the  managers  on  the  trial  and  im- 
peachment of  Lord  Melville,  and  effected  im- 
Srovements  in  the  bankrupt  laws,  but  is  most 
istinguished  for  his  efforts  to  ameliorate  the 
criminal  laws,  to  which  he  applied  himself 
after  retiring  from  office  on  a  change  of  minis- 
try in  1807.  More  than  20  years  before  he 
had,  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Ltmdsdowne,  writ- 
ten a  reply  to  a  pamphlet  advocating  a  more 
stringent  execution  of  those  laws,  by  which 
nearly  800  offences  were  then  piinishable  with 
death,  and  had  since  devoted  much  attention 
to  the  subject.  Betaining  his  seat  in  parlia- 
ment during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  at  each 
session,  beside  taking  a  leading  part  in  general 
legislation  on  the  liberal  side,  he  introduced 
bills  for  the  repeal  or  modification  of  the  worst 
statutes,  and,  though  generally  unsuccessful, 
gave  an  impulse  to  public  sentiment  which 
finally  effected  his  object  at  a  later  period. 
Up  to  1818  he  had  sat  for  ^^  pocket  boroughs,'^ 
the  representation  of  which  he  purchased  from 
their  owners.  In  that  year,  however,  he  was 
without  solicitation  returned  for  Westminster ; 
but  before  the  session  commenced,  grief  for  the 
death  of  his  wife  and  other  excitements  pro- 
duced an  aberration  of  mind  under  which  he 
committed  suicide.  He  left  an  autobiography, 
since  published  under  the  title  of  "  Memoirs  of 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly"  (8  vols.,  London,  1840).— 
Sib  Johk,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1802, 
was  appointed  solicitor-general  in  1848,  attor- 
ney-general in  1860,  and  master  of  the  rolls  in 
1851,  which  last  office  he  still  holds  (1861). 

BOMN£T,  Geobqe,  an  English  painter,  bom 
in  Furness,  Lancashire,  Dec.  15,  1734,  died  in 
Kendal,  Nov.  15,  1802.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
cabinet  maker,  and  was  placed  when  19  years 
old  with  an  itinerant  painter  who  was  then 
practising  his  profession  at  Kendal  in  West- 
moreland. At  the  age  of  23  he  began  painting 
on  his  own  account,  resided  some  time  at  York, 
and  in  1762  established  himself  in  London. 
Here  he  began  by  painting  heads  for  4  guineas, 
and  in  1768  obtained  the  second  premium  of 
50  guineas,  offered  by  the  society  of  artists,  by 
a  picture  of  the  "Death  of  Gen.  Wolfe."  In 
1765  he  gained  a  second  nremium  from  the 
same  society  for  a  historical  painting ;  but  he 
devoted  himself  chiefly  to  portraits.  In  1773 
he  went  to  Italy,  and  remained  there  about  2 
years,  studying  in  particular  the  works  of  Mi- 
chel Angelo  and  Baphael.  After  Ina  return  in 
1775  he  was  constantly  occupied  with  portraits, 


and  was  soon  under  the  necessity  of  raisiog  bis 
prices.  He  did  not  belong  to  the  royd  acad- 
emy, and  sent  no  pictures  to  its  exhibition; 
moreover  there  was  an  ill  feeling  and  rivaLry 
between  himself  and  its  president.  Sir  Joshua 
Eeynolds.  "Reynolds  and  Romney,"  Lord 
Thurlow  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  divide  the 
town ;  I  am  of  the  Romney  faction."  At  the 
same  time  he  began  to  employ  himself  more 
and  more  with  ideal  and  historical  pieces,  bat 
he  rarely  finished  the  many  works  of  that  class 
which  he  commenced.  In  1756  he  had  con- 
tracted a  marriage  with  a  young  woman  at  Ken- 
dal, but  in  setting  out  for  the  metropolis  lefl 
her  and  two  young  children  in  that  place,  and 
during  his  subsequent  years  of  prosperity  never 
called  her  to  share  his  fortunes,  and  even  con- 
cealed from  his  friends  the  fact  of  his  marriage. 
But  as  his  health  declined,  he  in  1799  sudden- 
ly started  for  the  north,  and  there  in  her  socie- 
ty spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  year 
eiter  his  arrival  at  Kendal  he  became  ntterlj 
imbecile,  a  condition  which  he  had  long  dread- 
ed, and  in  which  he  continued  until  his  death. 
Cumberland,  the  dramatist,  gave  a  short  ac- 
count of  his  history ;  the  poet  Hayley  publish- 
ed a  biography,  in  which  Flazman  gave  a  de- 
scription of  his  works;  his  son,  the  Rev.  John 
Bomney,  wrote  another  life ;  and  a  notice  can 
also  be  found  in  Allan  Cunningham^s  ^'lires 
of  the  British  Painters." 

BOMULUS,  the  founder  of  Bome,  reigned 
from  758  to  716  B.  C.  The  following  is  tJie 
legendary  account  of  his  history.  Amidins,  the 
younger  son  of  Procas,  king  of  Alba  Longa, 
after  the  death  of  his  father  seized  on  the 
throne  rightfully  belonging  to  his  brother  l^n- 
mitor,  and  caused  the  daughter  of  the  latter, 
Bhea  Silvia,  to  become  a  vestal  virgin.  By  the 
god  Mars,  who  fell  in  love  with  her,  she  had 
two  children,  who  as  soon  as  they  were  bom 
were  ordered  by  Amulius  to  be  thrown  into 
the  water.  Happily  the  river  had  at  that  time 
overflowed  the  surrounding  country,  and  the 
basket  in  which  the  boys  Bomulus  and  Bemns 
were  placed  was  carried  to  the  foot  of  the  Pala- 
tine hill,  and  left  on  dry  land.  A  she  wolf,  going 
down  to  the  water  to  drink,  was  attracted  by 
the  cries  of  the  children,  carried  them  to  her 
cave,  and  suckled  them ;  and  in  this  situation 
they  were  found  by  Faustulus,  the  king^s  herds- 
man, who  took  them  home,  and  brought  them 
up  along  with  his  own  sons.  "When  they  had 
grown  up,  the  herdsmen  of  the  Palatine  hill 
had  a  quarrel  with  the  herdsmen  of  Numitor, 
iu  which  Bemus  was  taken  prisoner,  and  the 
expedition  of  Bomulus  to  deliver  Mb  brother 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  their  birth,  the 
killing  of  Amulius,  and  the  elevation  of  Ismui- 
tor  to  his  rightful  authority.  The  two  broth- 
ers determined  to  build  a  city  on  the  Palatine, 
on  which  they  had  been  brought  up ;  and  in 
order  to  decide  which  one  should  give  his  name 
they  consulted  the  augurs.  Firet  there  ap- 
peared to  Bemus  6  vultures,  and  tiien  to  Bomu- 
lus 12.   A  dispute  then  arose  between  the  tw(N 
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but  most  of  the  people  gave  their  voices  for 
Romulus,  who  thereapon  began  bnilding  the 
city.     Riemns,  aogry  at  the  decision,  leaped 
oyer  the  rampart,  saying:  *' Shall  snch  de- 
fences as  these  keep  your  city  ?"  and  was  in- 
stantly alain.    Komnlas,  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  citizens,  opened  a  place  of  refuge,  and 
thither  many  fled  from  the  countries  round 
abont;  but  they  were  without  wives,  as  the 
neighboring  people  would  not  give  them  their 
daughters  in  marriage.     Hereupon  the  king 
made  a  great  festival,  which  was  largely  at- 
tended by  the  men  of  the  neighboring  cities 
with  their  families ;  while  they  were  looking 
upon  the  sports,  the  Boman  youth  rushed  out 
and  carried  off  the  women  to  be  their  wives. 
In  consequence  a  war  arose,  first  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Gsnina,  then  with  the  people  of  Orustu- 
merium  and  AntemnsB,  in  both  of  which  Bom- 
olud  was  successful;  and  lastly  with  the  Sa- 
bines,  who  came  with  a  great  army  under  their 
king  Titus  Tatius.    Through  the  treason  of  Tar- 
peia,  the  Sabines  got  possession  of  the  fortress 
on  the  hill  Satumius,  and  a  battle  ensued  in  the 
valley  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.    While  it  was  ra- 
ging fiercely,  the  women  who  had  been  carried 
off  ran  down  from  the  Palatine,  threw  them- 
selves between  their  husbands  and  their  fathers 
and  brothers,  and  prayed  them  to  lay  aside 
tiieir  quarreL    A  peace  was  therefore  made  be- 
tween the  contending  armies,  and  the  two  peo- 
ples became  one,  the  Sabines  living  on  the  Sa- 
tumius  or  Gapitoline  and  the  Quirinal  hills,  and 
the  Romans  on  the  Palatine ;  and  the  two  kmgs 
and  their  counsellors  met  in  the  valley  between 
the  Palatine  and  Gapitoline  hills,  which  was 
therefore  called  eomitium^  "  the  place  of  meet- 
ing."   Tatius  not  long  afterward  was  slain  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Laurentum,  and  Romulus 
reigned  over  the  whole  people.   These  he  divid- 
ed into  3  tribes :  the  Ramnenses,  from  his  own 
name ;  the  Titienses,  from  that  of  the  Sabine 
king ;  and  the  Luceres,  fi*om  Luoumo,  an  Etrus- 
can chief  who  had  aided  him  in  previous  wars, 
Romulus  had  numerous  wars,  in  which  he  was 
very  successful.    After  he  had  reigned  a  long 
time,  he  one  day  called  the  people  together  in 
the  field  of  Mars.    When  they  had  assembled, 
there  arose  a  terrible  storm,  which  darkened 
the  land  and  dispersed  the  people,  and  in  the 
midst  of  it  Romulus  disappeared.    At  first  it 
was  not  known  what  had  become  of  him,  but 
that  night  he  appeared  to  one  Proculus  Julius 
coming  from  Alba  to  Rome,  and  said  to  him : 
**Go  and  tell  my  people  that  they  weep  not 
for  me  any  more ;  but  bid  them  to  be  brave 
and  warlike,  and  so  shall  they  make  my  city  the 
greatest  in  the  earth.''    From  that  the  people 
jndged  that  Romulus  had  become  a  god,  and  a 
temple  was  built  to  him,  and  he  was  worship- 
ped under  the  name  of  Quirinus.    He  was  suc- 
ceeded bv  Numa  Pompilius. 

RONCfESVALUSS,  or  Ronoesvaitx,  a  small 

hamlet  situated  in  the  valley  of  Yalcarlos  in 

Navarre,  between  Pampeluna  and   St.  Jean 

Pied  du  Port  in  France.    It  commands  the  en- 
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tranoe  to  one  of  the  passes  of  the  IVr6n6es, 
and  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the  "  dolorous 
rout"  of  Gharlemagne,  who,  returning  from  an 
invasion  of  Spain,  was  attacked  by  the  Basque 
mountaineers  and  lost  his  whole  rear  guard,  A. 
D.  778.  Tradition  has  added  so  largdy  to  the 
incidents  of  this  battle,  that  it  is  now  very  difi^- 
cult  to  separate  fact  from  fiction ;  and  the  nu- 
merous local  ballads  and  romances  of  the  middle 
ages,  in  which  are  related  on  one  side  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  legendary  Spanish  hero,  Bernardo 
del  Garpio,  and  on  the  other  those  of  Roland, 
Oliver,  and  the  other  "peers  and  paladins"  of 
Gharlemagne's  court  who  fell  in  the  encounter, 
have  given  a  character  to  the  place  which  his- 
tory cannot  easily  remove.  One  of  the  most 
imaginative  accounts  of  the  battle  is  that  con- 
tained in  Pnlci's  Morgante  Maggiore,  A  cleft 
in  the  hi^est  part  of  the  mountain  chain, 
called  the  Brdche,  was,  according  to  tradition, 
made  by  Roland  with  his  sword  Durandal. 
Through  this  pass  the  Black  Prince  led  his 
army  into  Spain  in  1887 ;  and  in  July,  1818, 
Soult  was  forced  from  a  strong  position  he  had 
taken  here  by  WelKngton. 

BONDA,  a  city  of  Andalusia,  Spain,  40  m. 
W.  from  Granada,  and  48  K  N.  K  from  Gib- 
raltar ;  pop.  about  18,000.  It  is  built  upon  a 
high  rock,  nearly  surrounded  by  the  river 
Guadiaro,  which  separates  the  town  by  a 
deep  chasm,  crossed  by  two  bridges,  into  two 
parts.    It  is  protected  by  a  Moorish  castle. 

BONDO  (It.),  in  music,  a  composition  con- 
nsting  of  8  strains,  the  first  of  which,  forming 
the  burden,  closes  in  the  original  key,  while 
the  others  lead  the  ear  easily  and  naturally 
back  to  it.  The  piece  derives  its  name  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  melody  going  round 
through  the  2d  and  8d  strains  to  the  Ist. 

BONGE,  JoHAiCNEs,  the  leader  of  the  Ger- 
man Gatholics,  bom  in  Bischofswalde,  Silesia, 
Oct.  16,  1818.  He  studied  theology  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Breslau  from  1887  to  1889,  and  was 
ordained  as  a  Boman  Gatholic  priest  in  1840. 
Having  manifested  an  opposition  to  the  disci- 
pline of  the  church,  he  was  suspended  in  1848, 
and  ordered  to  an  ecclesiastical  house  of  correc- 
tion, but  refused  to  submit  to  the  order.  On 
Oct.  1,  1844,  he  published  a  letter  against  the 
exhibition  of  the  "  holy  coat"  at  Treves,  which 
was  soon  followed  by  the  organization  of  the 
so  called  German  Gatholic  congregations.  (See 
Germait  Gathouos.)  He  published  in  suc- 
cession a  number  of  pamphlets,  in  which  he 
called  on  the  Boman  Gatholic  laity  and  the 
lower  clergy  to  leave  the  communion  of  that 
church  and  join  the  German  Catholic  move- 
ment. These  pamphlets  were  generally  under- 
stood to  be  written  from  the  standpoint  of 
deism,  although  it  was  not  distinctly  avowed ; 
in  subsequent  years  Bonge  pronounced  himself 
more  and  more  unreservedly  in  favor  of  deistio 
doctrines.  In  1847  and  the  following  years  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  political  movements 
of  Germany.  In  1848,  after  the  election  of 
the  vicar  of  the  empire,  he  issued  with  Bayr- 
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hoffer  and  Germain  Metternich,  in  the  name  of 
the  German  democracy,  a  prote^  against  that 
election.  He  subseqnently  emigrated  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  signed  in  1851,  with  Bnge, 
Strave,  Kinkel,  and  others,  a  democratic  mani- 
festo  to  tiie  German  people.  He  also  became 
in  London  the  leader  of  a  free  congregation. 
In  consequence  of  the  amnesty  granted  oy  the 
Prussian  govermnent,  he  in  1861  again  made 
his  appearance  in  Breslan,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived by  his  Mends  with  enthndiasm. 

RONSAED,  PdsBBS  de,  a  French  poet,  bom 
at  the  castle  of  La  Poissonidre,  near  Venddme, 
Sept.  11,  1524,  died  Dec.  27, 1685.  He  belong- 
ed to  a  noble  family  of  Hungarian  origin,  be- 
came a  page  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  son  of 
Francis  1.,  then  entered  the  household  of  James 
V.  of  Scotland,  and  spent  8  years  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. Betuming  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  he  was 
sent  on  several  missions,  and  had  a  narrow  es- 
cape with  his  life  from  a  shipwreck  when  on  a 
second  visit  to  Scotland  in  1540.  Deafness 
befell  him  in  conjunction  with  ill  requited  love, 
and  about  1542  he  devoted  himself  to  classical 
studies,  which  he  continued  for  7  years,  with  a 
view  to  perfecting  the  French  language.  In  ex- 
ecuting this  plan,  a  young  nobleman,  Joachim 
Du  Bollay,  who  nad  Joined  him,  nublished  in 
1650  his  DiferiM  et  illustration  de  la  langue 
FrangaUe^  followed  in  1551  by  the  1st  volume 
of  Bonsard's  poems.  These  were  severely  as- 
sailed by  the  adherents  of  the  old  school  for  his 
attempts  at  imitation  of  the  Greek  style  of  com- 
position. Among  Bonsard^s  supporters  we  find 
iQchel  de  L^Hospital,  who  was  afterward  chan- 
cellor of  France,  and  now  advocated  the  cause 
of  the  literary  reformers  in  a  Latin  satire.  The 
performances  of  the  Pleiad  (the  name  by  which 
Bonsard  and  his  6  friends,  Du  Bellay,  Baif^ 
Jamyn,  Belleau,  Jovelle,  and  Ponthus  de  Thiard, 
used  to  style  their  own  literary  association)  ap- 
peared in  rapid  succession,  and  were  very  pop- 
ular. The  poems  of  Bonsard  were  hailed  with 
enthusiasm,  and  the  title  of  "  the  French  poet*' 
was  bestowed  on  him.  He  became  also  a  great 
favorite  with  Oharles  IX.,  who  desired  his  com- 
pany in  all  his  travels,  insisting  upon  his  sleep- 
ing under  the  same  roof,  if  not  in  the  same 
room,  and  bestowing  upon  him  pensions  and 
gratuities  of  all  kinds.  Diana  of  Poitiers  called 
him  her  own  poet;  De  Thou  the  historian 
thought  his  birth  to  be  a  fhU  compensation  for 
the  disastrous  defeat  of  Pavia ;  Queen  Elizabeth 
of  England  sent  him  a  valuable  diamond ;  Mary, 
queen  of  Soots,  forgot  her  captivity  in  rea<^g 
his  poems ;  and  when  Tasso  visited  France  in 
1571,  he  paid  his  homage  to  this  *' prince  of 
poets,^'  and  solicited  his  advice.  His  glory,  es- 
pecially on  account  of  Malherbe^s  criticism, 
faded  away  in  the  17th  century,  but  his  mem- 
ory has  been  recently  revived.  Many  complete 
editions  of  his  works  were  published  from 
1567  to  1680.  His  choice  poems  have  been 
collected  by  Ste.  Beuve  as  an  appendix  to  his 
Tableau  de  la  pokie  Franffaise  au  16'  sUcle  (1 
voL  12mo.). 


BOOD,  a  square  measure,  equal  to  the  fourth 
part  of  an  acre,  and  consisting  of  40  square 
rods,  which  is  equivalent  to  1,210  square  yards 
or  10,890  square  feet  Its  measure  as  a  square 
would  be  104.855  feet  on  each  side,  that  of  the 
acre  being  208.710821  feet. 

BOOF,  the  covering  of  any  building  designed 
to  protect  its  interior  from  the  weather.  It 
ordinarily  consists  of  a  framework  upon  which 
is  secured  the  external  coating ;  and  in  carpen- 
try the  meaning  of  the  term  is  restricted  to  the 
frame,  which  in  large  buildings  is  the  most 
thorough  and  perfect  work  of  art  combined 
with  science  that  enters  into  their  construction. 
In  different  countries  various  sorts  of  roofs,  and 
formed  of  a  great  variety  of  materials,  have 
prevailed,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
climate  and  the  skill  of  the  people.  The  most 
ancient  roofs  of  which  we  have  any  account 
were  those  that  covered  the  simple  atmctnres 
of  the  Egyptians  and  Thebans,  formed  of  layers 
of  the  large  leaves  of  the  palm  plastered  with 
mud  and  tiiis  covered  with  mats.  The  extreme 
dryness  of  the  climate  admitted  of  their  being 
flat,  and  they  were  used  at  night  as  sleeping 
places.  The  large  fan-like  leaves  of  certain  spe- 
cies of  palm  are  still  used  in  warm  climates  as 
a  thatch  for  common  houses.  Straight  round 
poles  are  set  up  as  rafters  (where  tropical  rains 

Erevail  they  are  placed  at  a  steep  pitch),  and 
orizontal  strips  of  wood  being  secured  to 
these  at  suitable  intervals,  the  leaves  are  tied 
down  to  them  with  strong  vegetable  fibres, 
each  row  above  overlapping  that  below,  as 
shingles  are  laid.  Other  common  vegetable 
substances,  as  straw,  grass,  and  the  bark  of 
trees,  particularly  the  first,  have  served  in  an- 
cient and  modem  times  for  the  covering  of 
houses,  and  in  the  arctic  regions  blocks  of  ice 
and  snow  answer  the  same  purpose ;  skins  of 
animals  are  also  used  by  savage  tribes. — ^Tbe 
arch  of  stone  work  or  brick,  though  apparently 
known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  was  uttle  used 
by  them ;  but  the  ancient  Greeks  appear  not  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  it,  and  their  more 
important  structures  of  stone  were  covered  with 
sloping  roofe,  often  of  15°  to  16°  inclination 
from  die  horizontal,  formed  of  large  slabs  ol 
marble  accurately  fitted  togetiler  so  that  rain 
water  could  not  find  its  way  between  them. 
Tiles  were  early  introduced,  formed  of  baked 
earthenware,  both  in  flat  sheets  or  "plain" 
tiles,  and  of  semi-cylindrical  form  with  oi>en 
ends,  known  as  pan  tiles.  These,  still  very 
extensively  employed  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  require  a  strong  framework  to  sustain 
their  weight,  being  naturally  heavy  and  more- 
over set  to  great  disadvantage  in  this  respect 
They  are  placed  in  rows  up  and  down  the 
slope,  which  should  be  about  24°,  every  other 
row  having  the  concavities  upward,  and  re- 
ceiving the  edges  of  the  tiles  in  the  two  ad- 
joining rows,  which  lie  with  the  convex  sur- 
face upward.  Each  tile  overlaps  the  next  one 
below  it  in  the  same  row,  and  the  lap  being 
pointed,  no  water  can  get  under  the  tiles  as  it 
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flows  down  the  slope.  Baoh  roofb  are  as  oltxm- 
ey  as  they  are  heavy,  and  cannot  be  walked 
upon ;  snow,  moreover,  is  apt  to  work  oat  the 
pointang  and  penetrate  the  cover,  so  that  they 
are  poorly  adapted  for  cold  regions.  Boofs  of 
cement  or  concrete  are  much  nsed  in  some  of 
the  cities  on  tlie  Mediterranean,  and  are  well 
approved,  especially  where  flat  roo&  are  de- 
sired as  places  for  enjoying  the  cool  air  of  the 
evening.  These  reqnire  a  strong  framework  to 
support  their  weight.  Slates  have  long  been 
in  extensive  nse  as  a  material  for  covering  roo& 
in  Earopean  coantries  and  in  American  cities. 
They  are  nailed  on  in  horizontal  rows,  those 
above  overlapping  and  breaking  joints  with 
those  below.  According  to  the  length  of  the 
lap  the  dope  maj  be  from  26^  to  80^.  Shingles 
of  pine  or  cedar  are  in  general  nse  in  all  small 
towns  and  coantry  houses  throughout  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  form  a  neat  rooi^  which  needs 
renewd  m  from  8  to  12  years,  and  occasional 
repairs  in  the  mean  time.  Canvas  and  coverings 
of  sheathing  paper  are  used  upon  some  build- 
ingSf  ^ese  materials  being  kdd  over  with  a 
thick  coating  of  ochreous  paint,  or  with  coal 
tar  boiled  down  and  intermixed  with  sand  and 
sprinkled  with  clean  gravel  or  small  pebbles. 
Sheets  of  lead,  of  copper,  of  tinned  iron,  and  of 
zino  have  of  late  years  been  largely  employed 
upon  unportant  buildings.  Zinc,  which  in  1 S40 
was  iundly  known  as  a  covering  for  roofi,  is 
now  very  generally  used  for  this  purpose  in 
Gennany,  and  in  Paris  very  few  roolfe  of  im- 
portance have  been  covered  with  any  other 
material  since  1845.  In  England  it  has  not 
been  so  generally  adopted,  probably  for  the 
reason  that  the  English  zinc  is  of  very  inferior 
qnslity  to  that  made  on  the  continent,  and  con- 
sequently deteriorates  rapidly.  The  purest 
metfQ  should  be  used  as  least  liable  to  be  acted 
on  by  any  acid  vapors  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
Bpedal  care  must  be  taken  that  it  comes  no- 
where in  contact  with  iron,  even  with  nail  heads, 
as  this  metal  would  cause  its  oxidation  by  gal- 
vanic action.  It  is  hence  necessary  to  employ 
anc  nails  for  fisistening  it  down.  As  with  the 
Q3e  of  other  metallic  sheets,  particular  care  is 
necessary  in  laying  them  on  to  allow  sufficient 
room  for  their  contraction  and  expansion  by 
changes  of  temperature.  They  are  adapted  for 
flat  roo&,  and  zino  especially  has  the  advantage 
of  great  lightness.  Measured  by  the  square  of 
100  superficial  feet,  or  about  11  square  ysffds, 
the  covering  of  zinc  weighs  about  1  cwt. ;  that 
of  lead  from  6  to  7  cwt.,  according  to  its  thick- 
ness; and  that  of  slates  from  5^  to  9  cwt.  Inthe 
l^'^e  edifices  of  iron  and  glass  introduced  of 
late  years  the  roof  has  been  constructed  of  the 
same  materials  with  the  other  portions,  and 
these  have  proved  admirably  adapted  for  these 
8p«iial  buildings.  For  the  roofe  of  conserva- 
^"^  ]grticul«ffly  glass  is  the  easentifd  mate- 
nal— The  means  of  supporting  tbe  outer  cov- 
ering of  poofe  is  the  consideration  of  chief 
importance  in  their  construction.  Roo&  are 
l^e  bridges  spanning  across  from  one  wall  to 


the  other,  and  in  many  respects  are  built  on 
the  same  prii^ciples  to  secure  the  necessary 
strength  and  stifihess.  The  space  may  be 
spanned  by  an  arch,  and  this  is  s(Hnetimes 
practised;  but  the  plan  is  not  so  suitable  for  a 
roof  as  for  a  bridge,  on  account  of  the  former 
lacking  the  fixed  abutments  which  are  always 
obtained  for  arched  bridges.  Boofs  thus  con- 
structed must  be  provided  with  supporting 
walls  of  unusual  solidity.  The  principles  of 
these  structures  are  described  in  Aboh,  and  of 
the  full  circular  arched  covering  in  Dous. 
Framework  in  timber  has  been,  until  the  re- 
cent application  of  iron  to  this  use,  almost  the 
sole  method  of  forming  roofs;  and  the  object 
has  been  to  arrange  the  timbers  in  such  shapes 
as  to  secure  the  greatest  strength  and  stiffiiess 
with  the  least  weight  of  material,  without 
lateral  strain  or  thrust  upon  the  waUs,  and  so 
as  to  present  two  or  more  inclined  planes  for 
the  slopes  of  the  roof  over  the  endceed  space. 
The  simplest  figure  is  that  of  two  inclined  planes 
leaning  toward  each  other  and  connected  along 
their  upper  lines  over  the  central  line  of  the 
space  uiey  cover,  the  lower  edge  of  each  rest- 
ing upon  one  of  two  opposite  parallel  widls. 
Such  a  frame  consists  of  rafters  standing  in 
pairs.  They  may  be  boarded  over  and  then 
shingled  or  otherwise  covered;  and  the  roof 
is  the  conunon  or  gable-ended  roof.  The  up- 
per line,  called  the  ridge,  extends  the  whole 
length  of  the  roof.  It  may  be  out  off  by  an 
inclined  plane  sloping  toward  the  end  of  the 
building,  and  this  may  be  done  at  one  or  both 
ends.  If  the  building  is  square,  the  ridge  then 
disappears,  and  the  4  inclined  planes  of  equal 
dimensions  meet  in  a  point  over  the  centre  of 
the  square.  The  lines  of  meeting  of  the  side 
and  end  slopes  are  called  hips,  and  the  roof  a 
hipped  roof.  In  case  the  rafters  are  not  ex- 
tended upward  till  they  meet,  but  terminate 
along  the  edges  of  a  nearly  horizontal  plane, 
which  forms  the  summit  of  the  roof,  tnis  is 
called  a  truncated,  terraced,  or  cut-off  root  By 
this  arrangement  the  convenience  is  obtained 
of  a  level  area  upon  ,^e  roof,  and  excessive 
height  is  avoided.  The  latter  is  also  effected  by 
two  slopes  upon  the  same  face,  the  lower  one 
of  a  steep  pitch  and  the  upper  one  flatter. 
This  is  called  a  curb  roof,  and  is  a  particularly' 
useful  form  in  cities,  as  it  allows  good  space  for 
bedrooms  under  the  roof.  Curbed  and  hipped 
roo&  are  both  more  ornamental  than  the  com- 
mon roof  in  breaking  the  monotony  of  the  ex- 
tensive plane  surfaces  of  the  latter;  but  any 
considerable  surface  approachmg  a  level  can- 
not be  admitted  in  roo&  of  ordinary  strength 
where  much  snow  falls.  The  irregular  forms 
of  buildings  introduce  corresponding  modifi- 
cations in  the  roof.  The  parts  of  this  which 
cover  different  portions  of  the  former  must 
meet  in  such  manner  that  joints  may  readily 
be  secured  impervious  to  rain  and  snow.  A 
great  diversity  is  exhibited  in  the  height  of 
roofs  in  proportion  to  their  span ;  and  in  the 
present  availability  of  various  excellent  cover- 
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ing  materialB  adapted  for  the  most  gentle  Blopes, 
even  of  8**  to  4°,  this  is  more  a  matter  of  taste 
than  of  importance.  As  regards  economj,  the 
determination  of  the  pitch  of  the  roof  would 
depend  upon  the  comparative  cost  of  the  cover- 
ing materials,  and  the  locality  in  respect  to  ex- 
Eosnre  to  fire.  In  cities,  it  would  he  a  choice 
etween  fiat  roofs  with  metallic  sheets  or  asphal- 
tum  composition,  and  steep  roo&  with  slates ; 
while  in  the  country  shingled  roofs  might  be 
preferred  with  slopes  in  which  the  rafters  may 
be  I  or  J  the  length  of  the  span. — When  rafters 
are  placed  upon  two  opposite  walls  in  the  sim- 
ple manner  described,  it  is  obvious  that  they 
tend  to  thrust  the  walls  outward,  and  a  heavy 
roof  thus  sustained  would  endanger  the  whole 
structure.  To  counteract  this  tendency,  it  is 
necessary  to  prevent  the  spreading  apart  of  the 
feet  of  the  raSfters  by  connecting  them  together. 
The  simplest  method  of  doing  this  is  by  a  hor- 
izontal beam  laid  across  the  span  and  receiving 
at  each  end  the  foot  of  one  of  the  rafters  se- 
curely mortised  to  it.  This  is  called  a  tie 
beam ;  a  chain  or  slender  iron  rod  would  an- 
swer the  same  purpose,  the  strain  being  that  of 
longitudinal  extension.  In  roofs  of  wide  span 
there  is  a  tendency  of  the  tie  beam  to  settle  in 
the  middle,  and  this  must  then  be  counteracted. 
This  is  ingeniously  done  by  suspending  between 
the  upper  ends  of  a  pair  of  the  rafters  a  tim- 
ber caUed  a  king  post,  the  ends  of  the  rafters 
being  let  into  its  enlarged  upper  part,  which  is 
bevelled  to  fit  them,  and  is  sustained  like  the 
key  stone  of  an  arch,  while  the  lower  end  has 
an  iron  strap  or  stirrup  bolted  to  it  which  passes 
around  and  holds  up  the  middle  of  the  tie 
beam.  Thus  a  frame  complete  in  itself  is 
formed,  which  will  rest  upon  the  walls  with 
all  the  load  that  may  be  placed  upon  it  with- 
out pressing  upon  these  otherwise  than  verti- 
cally. This  frame  may  be  stifiened  by  the  in- 
troduction of  braces  and  ties  of  various  forms ; 
but  in  every  piece  introduced  it  is  to  be  always 
borne  in  mind  that,  excepting  those  which  im- 
mediately carry  the  covering,  every  one  is 
worse  than  useless  that  is  not  directly  drawn 
upon  in  the  direction  of  its  length  as  a  tie,  or 
compressed  in  the  same  line  as  a  brace.  The 
first  addition  required  to  the  frame,  which  is 
now  called  a  truss,  is  to  support  the  middle 
portion  of  the  rafters  and  prevent  their  set- 
tling. The  foot  of  the  king  post,  made  large 
like  its  upper  end,  afibrds  a  fixed  point  for  the 
foot  of  a  brace  or  "strut,"  one  on  each  side, 
going  to  the  middle  of  the  rafter  on  that  side. 
Several  such  trusses  being  put  together  are  set 
on  the  walls  they  are  designed  to  cover  at 
equal  dbtances  apart,  and  secured  by  wooden 
strips  laid  on  the  walls  their  whole  length  and 
called  wall  plates,  and  also  by  horizont^  strips 
fastened  to  them  and  called  purlins.  There 
may  be  one  of  the  latter  across  the  middle  of 
the  rafters,  or  two  or  more  on  each  side  of  the 
roof  at  equal  distances  apart.  For  a  small  roof, 
the  covering  of  which  is  to  be  placed  immedi- 
ately on  these  rafters,  the  purlins  are  attached 


on  their  under  side;  but  in  more  important 
roofe  the  trusses  are  merely  an  interior  frame- 
work, outside  of  which  is  arranged  anothef 
upon  which  the  covering  is  laid.  The  rafters 
already  described  are  in  this  case  called  princi- 
pal  r^ers  or  "principals,"  and  the  purlins 
are  laid  outside  of  them.  The  king  posts  pro- 
ject above  the  ends  of  the  principals,  and  re- 
ceive in  theii'  upper  ends  a  fiat  bar  called  the 
ridge  piece,  set  edgewise  and  extending  hori- 
zontally along  the  roof.  Outside  the  lower 
ends  of  the  principals  the  tie  beams  extend 
far  enough  to  receive  a  long  wooden  bar  called 
a  pole  plate,  which  is  laid  down  horizontally 
and  secured  to  these  ends.  The  "  common" 
rafters  are  now  placed  upon  the  pole  plates  and 
the  purlins,  and  are  attached  at  their  npper  ex- 
tremities to  the  ridge  piece.  The  whole  frame 
thus  constructed  is  known  as  a  carcase  tooL 
It  is  variously  modified  in  difierent  structures 
to  adapt  it  to  the  difierent  conditions  required 
and  to  the  various  dimensions  of  the  build- 
ings. A  beam  called  a  collar  or  truss  beam  is 
often  placed  at  some  height  above  the  tie  beam, 
and  goes  across  from  one  principal  rafter  to 
the  opposite  one.  It  is  mortised  at  each  end 
into  an  upright  tie  called  a  queen  post,  and 
the  whole  is  supported  by  the  upper  ends  of 
short  abutting  rafters  laid  under  the  pr'mci- 
pals,  which  are  braced  in  the  middle  by  struts 
let  into  the  feet  of  the  queen  posts.  The 
king  post  terminates  in  the  middle  of  the 
collar  beam,  which  it  holds  up,  and  the  tie 
beam  is  sustained  at  two  points  by  the  two 
queen  posts  instead  of  in  the  middle  only  by 
tne  king  post.  A  truss  thus  formed  without 
the  principals  and  king  post  would  represent 
one  mode  of  constructing  the  truncated  or  ter- 
raced roof.  Such  a  roof  is  more  strongly  made, 
but  with  loss  of  garret  room,  by  two  studs 
joined  together  at  the  foot  in  the  middle  of  the 
tie  beam,  and  each  one  connected  at  its  upper 
end  with  the  collar  or  truss  beam  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  rafters.  In  many  edifices  the 
horizontal  tie  beam  is  objectionable  on  account 
of  its  appearance,  or  on  account  of  its  dimin- 
ishing the  otherwise  available  height  of  the 
area  covered  by  the  roof;  and  numerous  de- 
vices have  been  contrived  to  render  it  a  les 
prominent  object  while  its  useful  efiect  is  re- 
tained. One  simple  method  is  to  make  it  in 
two  lengths  and  slope  them  upw^ard  to  the 
shortened  king  post,  to  which  they  are  strongly 
secured  by  an  iron  strap  and  bolts.  The  ends 
of  the  rafters  mortised  into  the  low^er  extrem- 
ities of  these  beams  over  the  walls  tend  to 
thrust  them  outward,  and  a  powerfol  strain  is 
exerted  upon  the  strap  according  to  the  weight 
upon  the  truss  to  <^aw  the  beams  e,'^^ 
and  pull  them  down  from  the  king  post  The 
truss  may  be  stifiened  by  a  diagonal  bracing 
of  alternate  struts  and  ties  secured  together 
in  iron  straps  at  their  ends,  where  they  w^ 
fastened  by  the  same  contrivance  to  the  raiter 
or  tie  beam.  The  lowest  brace  often  starts 
from  the  wall  some  distance  below  the  root 
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and  crones  the  tie  beam.    Such  a  brace  may- 
act  as  an  abntting  rafter  to  support  a  collar 
beam  connected  with  the  foot  of  the  king  post 
and  the  npper  extremities  of  the  tie  beams. 
In  skilfiiDj  distribnting  these  pieces,  and  giv- 
ing to  tiiem  artistic  shapes  not  inappropriate  to 
the  purposes  they  are  designed  to  serve,  pleas- 
ing e^cts  are  produced  from  what  might  other- 
wise appear  as  clumsy  deformities,  and  the 
genius  of  the  architect  is  exhibited.    In  some 
elaborate  roofs,  chiefly  of  the  medifeval  period, 
the  tie  beam  is  entirely  dispensed  with,  and 
the  walls  are  protected  from  the  lateral  thrust 
of  the  rafters  by  their  great  solidity  or  by  pro- 
jecting battresses  on  the  outside.    In  some 
churches  of  great  height  and  thin  walls  the 
novel  feature  of  flying  buttresses  was  intro- 
duced.   These  are  piers  of  masonry  built  up 
on  the  extended  line  of  the  principal  rafters 
entirely  separate  from  the  walls,  and  connected 
vith  them  by  struts  or  braces  of  heavy  tim- 
bers. The  church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris  pre- 
sents a  remarkable  example  of  these.    In  such 
structures  the  weight  of  the  roof  may  be  sus- 
tamed  quite  independently  of  the  walls.  Among 
other  methods  of  reducing  the  lateral  thrust  or 
the  rafters  without  using  tie  beams,  the  archi- 
tects of  the  middle  ages  introduced  curved  oak 
ribs  or  braces,  which  started  from  the  wall 
plates  on  each  side  and  were  secured  around 
their  curves  to  the  rafters  and  collar  beam. 
These  proved  very  serviceable  in  stiffening  the 
trass,  and  as  they  continued  to  be  used  various 
forms  were  given  to  them.    Their  width  or 
depth  was  often  so  great  as  to  render  them 
very  conspicnous  objects  in  the  architecture, 
and  their  fbet  being  carried  down  the  wall  in 
]ong  pendants,  they  served  to  distribute  the 
lateral  thrust  over  a  larger  portion  of  the  sur- 
face.   Timbers  bent  in  the  form  of  a  bow  have 
been  of  late  years  applied  in  various  ways  to 
aid  in  the  support  of  the  principal  rafters.    A 
very  nmple  method  is  that  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Holds- 
worth,  described  in  vol.  xxxviii.  of  the  "Trans- 
actions of  the  Society  of  Arts"  (1820),  intended 
to  do  away  with  struts  and  king  posts,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  most  room  in  the  uppermost  story. 
A  tie  beam  is  used  under  each  truss,  but  fixed  in 
the  wall  some  distance  below  the  roof,  and  de- 
signed to  come  under  the  upper  floor  which  it  is 
to  support.    The  lower  end  of  the  curved  tim- 
ber is  mortised  into  it  where  it  enters  the  wall, 
and  the  upper  end  is  secured  to  the  opposite 
rafter  near  its  upper  end.     Another  curved 
timber  is  placed  the  same  way  on  the  opposite 
side,  the  two  crossing  each  other  just  under 
the  ridge.    The  principal  rafter  bears  upon  the 
middle  portion  of  the  convex  surface,  and  at 
the  foot  is  inserted  in  a  horizontal  plate  laid  on 
the  top  of  the  waU,  and  reaching  across  it  to 
the  curved  timber,  to  which  it  is  fastened  by  an 
iron  strap  to  counteract  the  lateral  thrust  of 
the  nfters.    About  the  year  1826  Ool.  fimy  of 
the  fVench  ffSnie  militaire  introduced  a  new 
form  of  curved  beam  of  great  strength  and  car 
pable  of  being  extended  to  any  length.    It  was 


built  up  of  several  thicknesses  of  plank,  first 
bent  to  the  proper  curvature,  and  then  laid  up- 
on each  other  so  as  to  break  joints,  and  securely 
fastened  by  bolts  and  straps.  The  roof  over 
the  riding  house  at  Libourne  was  thus  built 
from  his  designs  in  1826.  The  ribs  were  made 
of  6  thicknesses  of  plank,  each  one  nearly  2 
inches  thick,  6  inches  wide,  and  40  feet  long. 
The  foi-m  of  the  beam  was  semicircular,  and  its 
action  was  like  that  of*  an  arch.  Its  springing 
from  the  walls  was  24  feet  above  the  ground, 
and  its  span  70  feet.  Several  ties  with  straps 
connect  it  with  the  wall,  and  the  principal 
rafters  and  purlins  rest  upon  it  either  directly 
or  through  the  intervention  of  struts.  Though 
it  was  obviously  very  defective  in  exerting  a 
strong  lateral  thrust  upon  the  walls,  which 
was  eh  the  greater  on  account  of  its  elasticity, 
and  heavy  buttresses  were  required  to  sustain 
these,  the  plan  still  gave  great  satisfaction,  and 
was  soon  adopted  in  other  structures,  espe- 
cially in  bridges,  in  which  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
United  States,  and  for  which  it  seems  still  more 
suitable  than  for  roofs.  As  used  in  the  great 
northern  railway  station  at  London,  the  ribs  are 
made  of  16  layers  of  plank  each  1^  inch  thick. 
Ool.  tmy  designed  a  second  roof  of  this  kind 
of  180  feet  span  for  the  cavalry  school  at  Sau- 
mur.  Each  truss  is  composed  of  two  sets  of 
built-up  ribs,  kept  apart  at  the  foot  by  trellis 
work,  and  joining  together  as  one  rib  about 
half  way  up  the  curve.  Special  additions  to 
the  walls  were  made  in  masonry  to  sustain  the 
foot  of  the  ribs.  The  same  plan  has  more  re- 
cently been  adopted  by  Ool.  £my  for  the  most  gi- 
gantic roof  ever  projected  in  wood  or  iron.  This 
is  of  828  feet  span,  and  is  intended  for  another 
riding  school.  The  design  comprises  two  ribs 
like  those  described,  with  another  intermediate 
one,  carried  up  about  f  of  the  span  and  braced, 
also  an  enclosmg  wall  about  the  building,  from 
which  return  walls  50  feet  long  and  4  feet 
thick  extend  to  the  foot  of  each  truss.  These 
are  perforated  with  arches  for  passage  ways  for 
spectators.  It  is  maintained  by  Ool.  Ardant, 
also  of  the  gSnie  militaire,  that  straight  beams 
built  together  in  polygonal  form  of  square  tim- 
ber, and  properly  framed  and  bolted  so  as  to 
oppose  their  length  to  the  weight,  are  stronger 
and  otherwise  better  than  the  curved  ribs,  in 
which  the  elasticity  of  the  bent  planks  is  the 
great  element  of  resistance.  Boofs  are  also 
formed  of  lattice  work  after  some  of  the  va- 
rious plans  adopted  in  the  construction  of 
wooden  bridges. — The  requirements  of  rail- 
road stations  for  roofe  of  wide  span  and  of 
materials  neither  combustible  nor  liable  to 
warp  have  led  to  the  introduction  of  wrought 
iron  for  this  purpose,  and  the  construction  of 
trusses  of  great  lightness,  strength,  and  ele- 
gance. In  other  important  edifices  this  mate- 
rial is  now  generally  employed.  The  principles 
upon  which  the  bars  and  rods  are  put  together 
are  the  same  as  those  involved  in  the  con- 
struction of  wooden  roofs,  but  the  completed 
forms  appear  very  differently.    The  tie  beams 
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are  commonly  ctirved  gently  upward  like  a 
low  arch,  and  held  by  a  enocession  of  queen 
posts  at  regular  distances  along  the  line  of 
the  curved  or  straight  rafters,  upon  which  the 
metallic  sheets  are  directly  laid.  Diagonal 
braces  crossing  each  other  are  generally  placed 
from  the  foot  of  one  post  to  the  head  of  the 
next.  The  arrangements  of  the  rods  vary,  how- 
ever, to  a  great  extent  in  different  structures. 
Cast  iron,  as  better  resisting  compression,  is  to 
be  preferred  for  the  struts  to  wrought  iron, 
and  these  are  often  moulded  in  higUy  orna- 
mental forms.  Nearly  all  the  roo&  of  great 
span  now  made  are  of  iron,  and  before  tiie  last 
work  of  CoL  Emy's  of  this  kind,  the  widest 
span  in  the  world  was  that  of  the  New  street 
railway  station  in  Birmingham,  England,  of  212 
feet.  The  Lime  street  station  in  Liverpool 
has  152  feet  span.  The  only  occasion  hereto- 
fore for  roofs  of  very  wide  span  was  for  build- 
ings devoted  to  cavcJry  exercise,  and  the  widest 
structure  of  this  kind  was  at  Darmstadt,  erect- 
ed in  1771 ;  it  is  228  feet  long  and  154  feet 
wide  in  the  clear  of  the  walls.  Paul  I.  of  Russia, 
after  examining  it,  determined  that  a  still  larger 
building  of  the  same  kind  should  be  construct- 
ed at  Moscow,  and  one  was  planned  852  feet 
long  and  808  wide ;  the  actual  span  of  the  roo^ 
however,  according  to  the  plan,  would  have 
been  only  280  feet.  The  main  support  of  the 
roof  was  a  curved  rib  of  three  thicknesses  of 
timber  notched  on  to  each  other.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  finished  and  used  in  1791 ;  but  the 
statement  is  denied  by  others. — ^The  construc- 
tion of  roofs  is  treated  in  works  on  architecture 
and  carpentry.  Among  those  most  valuable 
to  consult  are  Tredgold's  "  Principles  of  Carpen- 
try;" Nicholson's  "  Architectural  Dictionary," 
"Practical  Builder,"  &c;  Robinson's  "Me- 
chanical Philosophy;"  Morin's  Lepons  de  me- 


charpentes  d  grands  portee, 
ROOK  (eorvus  /rugUegns,  Linn.),  a  well 
known  member  of  the  crow  family,  of  about 
the  size,  form,  and  color  of  the  conmion  crow, 
from  which  it  differs  principally  in  having  the 
base  of  the  bill  covered  with  a  rough  scabrous 
skin,  whitish  in  old  birds.  It  is  about  20  inches 
long  and  40  in  alar  extent,  the  bill  2J;  the 
female  is  a  little  smaller;  the  color  is  black, 
with  purple,  greenish,  and  bluish  reflections, 
the  feathers  of  the  neck  blended,  and  on  the 
fore  part  of  the  head  abraded ;  the  head  is  en- 
tirely feathered  in  the  young;  albinos  some- 
times occur,  and  the  bill  is  often  variously  dis- 
torted. It  is  found  over  most  of  Europe,  and 
abundantly  in  many  parts  of  Great  Britain ;  it 
is  also  said  to  occur  in  Japan.  Rooks  live  in 
society  all  the  year  round,  building  their  nests, 
seeking  food,  and  roosting  in  flocks ;  their  re- 
sorts, called  rookeries,  are  often  very  extensive, 
one  near  Edinburgh  in  1847  containing  2,660 
nests  and  about  80,000  inhabitants  of  ail  ages. 
The  nests  are  made  on  tall  trees,  often  in  the 
midst  of  populous  towns,  and  the  same  are  used 


year  aft^r  year ;  they  are  fond  of  the  groves  of 
old  family  mansions,  where  they  are  protected 
by  the  owners,  who  are  proud  of  an  antiquity 
certified  by  the  rooks.    They  are  very  early 
risers,  going  in  search  of  worms  in  the  fields  or 
of  garbage  in  the  streets ;  they  dig  up  larvoB 
from  the  earth  and  from  among  the  roots  of 
grass;  they  sometimes  visit  the  beaches  and 
flats  in  search  of  shell  fish  and  crustaceans; 
they  eat  also  grain,  seeds,  insects,  nuts,  lizards, 
but  rarely  if  ever  carrion;  they  plunder  the 
grain  fields  only  when  forced  by  the  hunger  of 
themselves  or  young ;  they  have  been  known 
to  devour  the  eggs  and  young  of  birds ;  thej 
feed  with  birds  of  various  fiunilies  without 
quarrelling.    They  are  not  ungraceful  on  the 
ground,  walking  with  much  dignity;  they  pre- 
fer open  fields,  placing  a  sentinel  to  warn  them 
of  danger,  and  flying  off  at  his  alarm  note  with 
great  noise ;  the  flight  is  generally  by  slow  and 
regular  flappings,  without  undulations;  they 
often  go  many  miles  in  search  of  food,  and,  if 
they  return  in  the  forenoon  or  early  afternoon, 
a  storm  of  rain  or  snow  within  24  hours  may  be 
confidently  expected.    The  cry  resembles  the 
sound  "  khraa,"  monotonous  and  harsh  when 
heard  from  a  single  individual,  but  not  unpleas- 
ant from  a  fiock  at  a  distance.    They  begin  to 
repair  their  nests  early  in  spring,  and  lay  4  or  5 
eggs,  light  greenish  blue,  spotted  and  clouded 
with  grayi^  brown  and  light  purplish  eraj; 
the  young  are  hatched  about  the  middle  of 
April,  and  leave  the  nest  by  May  20;  great 
numbers  of  the  newly  fiedged  birds  are  annually 
shot,  being  considered  by  many  in  England 
savory  constituents  of  a  meat  pie;  the  quills  are 
sometimes  used  for  writing.     The  rook  has 
been  taught  to  imitate  the  sounds  of  animals, 
but  is  less  intelligent  and  docile  than  the  ra- 
ven, crow,  and  jackdaw.    Though  it  devours 
grain  largely,  both  in  seedtime  and  harvests 
like  others  of  its  persecuted  family  it  much 
more  than  repays  the  farmer  by  the  destmction 
of  insects  ii^urious  to  vegetation ;  it  is  6^>eciaDy 
fond  of  the  larvaa  of  the  cockchafer  {tneUlcntka 
milgaris,  Fab.),  a  species  very  destmctiTe  to  the 
roots  of  grass  and  grains. 

ROOKE,  Sib  Gkobgb,  an  English  naval 
officer,  bom  near  Canterbury  in  1660,  died 
Jan.  24,  1708.  He  entered  the  navy  as  a  vol- 
unteer, and  for  services  on  the  coast  of  Ireland 
in  1680  was  promoted  from  the  rank  of  post- 
captain  to  that  of  rear  admiral  of  the  red  by 
William  ni. ;  and  in  1692  he  was  made  Ttc«> 
admiral  of  the  blue.  In  the  battle  off  Cape  La 
Hogue,  May  19,  1692,  between  the  combintd 
English  and  Dutch  fleets  and  the  French  fleet,  he 
led  a  night  attack  in  the  boats  of  the  squadron, 
and  burned  6  French  three-deckers  and  7  other 
ships  of  the  line,  with  a  loss  of  only  10  men. 
He  was  in  consequence  made  vico-admiral  of 
the  red,  received  a  pension  of  £1,000,  and  was 
knighted.  He  was  twice  elected  to  parliament, 
and  upon  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  in  1T03 
he  was  constituted  "  vice-admiral  and  lienten- 
ant  of  the  admiralty  of  England,  as  also  lieu* 
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tenimt  of  the  fleets  and  seas^'  of  that  kingdom. 
The  war  of  theSpamah  sncceasion  having  com- 
menced, he  was  sent  with  a  fleet  against  Cadiz, 
an  attack  upon  which  place  was  made,  bnt 
abandoned.  Upon  his  passage  home  he  re- 
oeiyed  intelligence  that  the  Plate  fleet,  under 
conYOjof  aFrenoh  sqnadron,  had  taken  shelter 
in  the  port  of  Vigo,  and  he  plained  an  attack 
in  concert  with  the  duke  of  Ormond.  The  town 
wasstonnedand  17  ships  destroyed;  the  specie 
and  goods  taken  amounted  in  value  to  $5,000,- 
000.  In  July,  1704,  he  made  the  attack  on 
Gibraltar  in  coiijunction  with  Sir  doudeslej 
Shovel  and  the  prince  of  Hesse.  Several  bat- 
teries were  earned  in  succession  by  the  British 
sailors,  and  the  Spanish  garrison  finally  surren- 
dered upon  tho  terms  offered  by  the  English. 
Books  fell  in  on  Aug.  0, 1704,  with  a  French 
fleet  of  52  ships  and  24  ^illeys  under  the  count 
of  Toolouse,  and  succeeded  in  forcing  an  action 
off  Malaga.  Tlie  battle  began  in  tho  morning 
and  lasted  till  night,  when  the  French  got 
away,  after  losing  8,000  men ;  the  English  loss 
was  2,000.  He  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  retirement. 

ROOS,  PaiLtp  Petkb.    See  Rosa,  di  Ttvoli. 

ROOT,  in  botany,  that  organ  which  usually 
penetrates  the  earth,  to  imbibe  from  it  nourish- 
ment Boitable  to  the  growth  of  the  plant.  In 
its  derelopment  it  divides  itself  into  branches 
which  are  called  rootlets  or  fibres,  and  which 
terminate  in  sooaller  and  hair-like  ends  of  a 
spongy  tissue.  No  true  root  ever  produces 
bads  or  leaves,  even  if  exposed  to  the  air  and 
light;  if  they  apparently  do  so,  they  are  to  be 
regarded  as  subterraneous  stems.  The  potato 
tuber  is  a  flunHiar  example  of  a  swollen  sub- 
terraneous stem,  though  usually  called  a  root; 
and  some  oacti,  orohi^  &c.,  have  long,  tough, 
aSrial  roots.  Sometimes  these  are  adventitious, 
as  m  the  rootlets  which  issue  from  the  lower 
joints  of  the  Indian  com  and  from  the  joints 
of  the  grape  vine.  Boots  are  either  annual, 
biennial,  or  perennial,  according  as  they  perish 
in  one  or  two  years,  or  survive  for  several 
joars;  but  even  these  conditions  depend  in  a 
degree  on  dimatio  circumstances,  some  that 
are  normally  perennial  changing  to  annual,  as 
in  the  garden  nasturtium  (tropaolum  majus), 
in  whi(£  case  a  single  season  is  sufficient  to 
produce  flowers  and  seeds;  and  others  natu- 
nlly  annual  being  made  biennial  or  perennial, 
bj  preventing  the  flowers  from  expanding  and 
the  finiotificatioQ  from  taking  place.  Boots  are 
^  liable  to  change  in  form  and  dze,  espe- 
cisDy  under  cultivation,  as  in  the  cultivated 
carrot,  whose  normal  root  thickens  and  be- 
comes fosiform;  or  in  the  turnip,  where  it 
swells  laterally  and  becomes  broad  and  flat ; 
or  in  the  dahlia,  where  the  fibres  increase  to 
tubers.  There  is  also  little  proportion  of  the 
roots  to  the  rest  of  the  plant,  and  even  this 
^hninishea,  until  the  root  entirely  disappears 
in  whole  genera  of  the  lower  orders. — ^The  of- 
fice of  the  root  is  not  only  to  find  nourishment, 
bnt  to  excrete  various  substances.    It  possesses 


also  the  extraordinary  power  of  penetrating 
bodies  harder  than  the  earth.  The  general 
tendency  of  the  root  to  seek  an  opposite  direc- 
tion to  the  stem  is  admitted,  but  the  reason 
cannot  be  assigned.  Boots  are  frequently  the 
stores  of  nutriment  for  the  use  of  the  next 
^ear^s  vegetation;  they  also  contain  gums,  res- 
ms,  acid^  and  other  properties  found  impor- 
tant in  medicine  and  the  arts. 

BOOT,  in  mathematics,  such  a  quantity  as, 
multiplied  into  itself  a  certain  number  of  times, 
produces  a  given  quantity.  Thus,  2  is  a  root 
of  4,  of  8,  of  16,  &c.  In  its  lowest  degree  it  is 
expressed  by  the  symbol  V">  written  before 
the  given  quantity;  thus,  ^9  ^  ^^^  number 
which,  multiplied  into  itself  once,  produces  9, 
viz.,  8 ;  it  is  read  "  the  square  root  of  9."  The 
higher  degrees  are  expressed  by  placing  an  ap- 

Eropriate  number  above  the  symbol ;  thus,  i(/s 
I  read  ^*  the  cube  root  of  8,"  and  is  that  number 
which,  multiplied  into  itself  twice,  produces  8, 
viz.,  2 ;  Vo*  18  read  "  the  4th  root  of  a  raised 
to  tho  4ih  power,"  and  is  the  quantity  which, 
multiplied  into  itself  8  times,  produces  a*,  viz., 
a  ;  and  so  on. — ^The  term  is  also  employed  in 
algebraio  equations  to  represent  the  value  or 
values  of  the  unknown  quantity  or  quantities, 
whidi  value  or  values,  substituted  in  the  equa- 
tion, will  make  the  two  members  of  it  identi- 
cal. To  discover  this  value  or  these  values  is 
the  object  proposed  in  the  solution  of  the 
equation. 

BOPE,  a  large  cord  at  least  an  inch  in  cir- 
cumference, formed  by  twisting  together  a  col- 
lection of  vegetable  fibres,  thongs  of  hides,  hair 
of  animals,  or  iron  wires.  The  smaller  sized 
cords  thus  made  are  termed  twines  and  lines, 
and  all  are  included  under  the  general  name 
of  cordage.  Bopes  of  some  sort  have  always 
been  articles  of  prime  necessity  even  to  the 
rudest  people.  The  inner  bark  of  some  trees 
roughly  twisted  together  fbrnished  materials 
for  them,  as  also  vines,  and  the  slender  leaf 
stems  of  the  rattan  palm,  the  flexible  branches 
of  trees  like  the  willow  or  the  stronger  hickory, 
and  the  tough  pliant  shrub,  dirca  pahistriSj  a 
product  of  wet  lands,  and  known  as  the  rope 
bark  or  leather  wood.  The  ancient  Peruvians, 
for  their  suspension  bridges,  twisted  together 
the  strong  fibres  of  the  maguey,  and  formed  of 
them  huge  cables  as  large  as  a  man^s  body. 
Thongs  of  hides  have  also  been  found  convenient 
materials  for  ropes.  The  South  American  and 
Mexican  hunter  thus  makes  his  lasso,  and  the 
native  miners,  when  they  substitute  the  opera- 
tion of  hoisting  for  the  painfull  task  of  carrying 
up  to  the  surface  the  products  of  the  mines, 
resort  to  the  same  material.  The  earliest  pre- 
served records  of  rope  making  are  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  pictured  in 
their  tombs.  From  these  it  appears  that  they 
made  use  of  fiax,  twisting  the  fibres  together 
for  twines  and  the  smaller  ropes,  whue  for 
those  of  larger  sizes  they  employed  the  fibres 
of  the  date  tree,  which  are  still  used  for  the 
same  purpose.    They  also  made  long  strings 
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of  leather,  cutting  them  aronnd  large  disks  hj 
the  method  still  practised  and  known  as  the 
"  circular  cnt ;"  and  putting  4  of  the  strings 
together,  they  secured  the  end  in  a  strong  tuhe, 
to  which  were  attached  at  right  angles  a  lever 
and  hall,  by  which  it  could  be  thrown  round 
by  the  hand.  A  ring  or  swivel  at  the  other 
end  of  the  tube  furnished  the  means  of  secur- 
ing it  to  the  body  of  a  workman  without  ob- 
structing its  turning.  Being  then  taken  in  one 
hand,  the  man  walked  backward,  twisting  the 
rope  with  the  other,  while  another  workman 
seated  opposite  to  him  let  out  the  strings  as 
reauired,  at  the  same  time  keeping  the  rope 
tignt. — In  modem  times  the  materials  mostly 
employed  for  ropes  are  hemp,  the  Manihi  plan- 
tain leaf,  and  a  few  other  vegetable  fibres,  and 
flax  for  lines.  The  properties  of  many  of  these 
are  referred  to  in  the  articles  Ooih,  Flax,  Hemp, 
JuTB,  &c. ;  more  complete  descriptions  are  con- 
tained in  papers  published  in  the  ^^  American 
Journal  of  Science,"  vols.  xxi.  and  xxv.  (1832 
and  1834).  Bope  making  was  regarded  as  an 
object  of  much  importance  to  the  early  colo- 
nists in  this  country  by  those  in  England  who 
promoted  the  first  settlements,  and  efifbrts 
were  made  to  introduce  it  with  other  branches 
of  manufacture  in  Virginia,  where  the  climate 
and  soil  were  found  to  be  well  adapted  for  the 
culture  of  hemp  and  flax.  The  colonists,  how- 
ever, devoted  themselves  almost  exclusively  to 
the  more  favorite  pursuit  of  raising  tobacco, 
and  manufactures  were  greatly  neglected.  In 
New  England,  where  manufactures  and  ship 
building  early  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
people,  the  culture  of  hemp  was  regarded  with 
more  interest.  The  seeds  of  the  plant  were 
received  in  Salem  in  1629,  and  in  1641  the 
general  court  of  Massachusetts  directed  atten- 
tion to  the  wild  hemp  (probably  the  apocynum 
cannabinum),  describing  it  as  "growing  all 
over  the  country,"  and  as  used  by  the  natives 
for  making  clothing,  nets,  mats,  and  lines.  In 
the  same  year  a  town  meeting  was  held  at 
Salem  to  take  measures  for  encouraging  the 
hemp  culture  with  reference  to  the  several 
usefal  applications  of  the  article.  The  manu- 
facture of  cordage  was  begun  in  that  year  in 
Boston  by  John  Harrison,  and  in  1662  John 
Heyman  of  Gharlestown  was  authorized  to  make 
ropes  and  lines.  In  Connecticut  action  was 
had  upon  the  same  subject  by  the  government 
at  Hartford  in  1642,  and  directions  were  issued 
that  hemp  seed  should  be  sown  "  for  the  bet- 
ter furnishing  the  river  with  cordage  toward 
the  rigging  of  ships."  In  the  "  History  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  West  New  Jersey,"  by  Gabriel 
Thomas  (London,  1698),  mention  is  made  of 
the  large  and  curious  ropewalks  in  Philadel- 
phia, several  of  which  were  owned  by  Mr. 
Joseph  "Wilcox. — ^In  the  manufacture  of  ropes 
the  same  general  principles  are  involved  what- 
ever fibre  is  used,  and  the  general  description 
of  the  process  of  making  hemp  ropes  may  ap- 
ply to  that  of  the  other  sorts  also.  The  fibres 
of  hemp  not  averaging  more  than  3^  feet  in 


length,  they  are  necessarily  overlapped  among 
themselves  and  compressed  together  so  as  sot 
to  be  drawn  apart.  The  required  compression 
is  best  obtained  by  twisting,  the  fibres  being 
continuously  di-awn  out  together  fi-om  a  bun- 
dle in  the  right  quantity  to  produce  the  suit- 
able size  of  yam.  The  yams  are  put  together 
to  make  strands,  and  8  or  4  of  these  twisted 
together  make  a  rope,  and  8  or  4  ropes  a 
cable.  These  successive  steps  cause  the  strain 
to  be  more  equally  diffused  among  the  fibres 
than  it  would  be  if  these  were  laid  together  in 
sufficient  quantity  at  once  and  twisted;  and 
moreover  the  alternating  directions  given  to 
the  twist  in  the  several  operations  cause  the 
different  portions  to  bind  upon  themselves  and 
form  a  permanently  firm  bundle.  The  fibres 
only  once  twisted  make  but  a  loose  bundle, 
which,  though  decidedly  stronger  than  the 
same  quantity  made  into  a  hard-twisted  rope, 
is  not  so  durable  nor  so  well  adapted  for  m 
ordinary  purposes  of  ropes.  The  actual  loss, 
as  found  by  trial,  is  about  i  of  the  fall  strength 
of  the  fibres ;  and  with  a  view  of  saving  this, 
as  well  as  the  loss  in  length,  which  is  also  ^ 
ropes  have  been  made  of  yams  lud  together 
and  wrapped.  These  proved  unserrioeable  for 
most  uses  on  account  of  the  wrapping  soon 
wearing  off  and  moisture  getting  among  the 
fibres  and  rotting  them.  Bope  making  is  con- 
ducted in  narrow  buildings,  called  ropewalks, 
several  hundred  feet  long  and  from  one  to  3 
stories  in  height.  The  first  process  to  which 
the  hemp  is  subjected  is  hackling,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  draw  out  the  fibres  in  straight 
lines  and  remove  the  short  lengths  and  dibt. 
The  hackle  is  a  sort  of  comb  made  of  an  as- 
semblage of  long,  sharp  steel  points  set  upright 
upon  a  firm  bench.  For  some  purposes  sev- 
eral  of  different  degrees  of  fineness  are  nsed. 
commencing  with  the  coarsest.  A  bundle  of 
hemp  held  near  one  end  is  laid  over  the  points 
and  drawn  through,  and  the  operation  is  re- 
peated, reversing  the  ends.  The  short  lengths 
called  tow,  are  collected  and  hackled  again  bj 
themselves  to  be  used  for  inferior  sorts  of 
ropes.  The  hemp  is  now  prepared  for  spin- 
ning into  yams.  In  the  common  process  of 
spinning  by  hand,  a  large  wheel  at  the  end  of 
the  waJk  is  kept  turning  by  a  boy  and  carries 
roimd  a  number  of  hooks  or  whirls  set  in  a 
frame  above  it,  all  facing  up  the  line  of  the 
walk.  The  spinner,  having  wrapped  around 
his  body  a  bundle  of  hemp,  the  miadle  portion 
of  the  fibres  in  front  and  the  ends  behind, 
draws  from  it  in  front  a  portion  suflficient  for 
mf^ing  a  yam,  and  twisting  this  in  his  fingen 
he  attiwhes  the  end  to  one  of  the  whirls,  and 
walks  backward.  As  he  proceeds  the  fibres 
are  continually  drawn  out  from  the  bundle,  the 
quantity  being  regulated  by  the  action  of  his 
hands,  one  of  them  pulling  forward  or  holding 
back  the  fibres  and  the  other  compressing  the 
yam  as  it  passes  through  a  thick  woollen  doth 
held  around  it.  He  thus  endeavors  to  keep 
the  thread  of  uniform  thickness  throughout 
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As  many  spmners  may  thus  be  engaged  at  the 
same  time  as  there  are  whirls  to  the  wheel  at 
the  end  of  the  walk.  To  keep  the  yam  out  of 
the  way,  hooks  are  provided  on  the  nnder  side 
of  the  cross  beams,  and  as  one  is  passed  the 
spinner  jerks  the  yam  up  to  make  it  catch  his 
proper  hook.  Thus  it  is  held  suspended  when 
he  has  reached  the  end  of  the  walk.  There 
two  spinners  fasten  their  ends  together  and 
pat  them  over  a  stout  post  on  one  side,  also 
t jing  them  together  with  a  piece  of  twine  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  post  The  two  next  do 
the  same,  and  thus  the  ends  oome  to  be  all  col- 
lected around  this  post.  The  spinners  then 
commence  each  a  new  yam  at  the  wheel  where 
they  ended  the  first  one,  and  return  down  the 
walk  as  they  came  up.  The  one  who  turned 
the  first  wheel  detaches  the  ends  from  his 
whirk,  and  securing  them  to  a  post  in  the 
same  way  that  they  were  attadied  at  tiie  other 
extremity  of  the  wiUk,  he  mns  forward  throwing 
the  yams  out  of  the  hooks  on  the  beams  to  a 
row  of  large  hooks  in  the  posts  of  the  building 
at  a  oonTenient  height  above  the  ground  and 
on  the  same  side  with  the  two  end  posts.  The 
same  process  is  repeated  at  each  turn  of  the 
spinners  ontil  800  or  400  yams  come  to  be 
collected  in  the  side  hooks,  when  they  are  called 
a  haul  and  are  ready  for  the  next  process,  which 
is  tarring  the  yams,  unless  they  are  to  be  spun 
into  strands  for  untarred  ropes,  known  as  white 
ropes.  Sometimes  yarns  are  wound  off  upon 
reels  as  they  are  spun,  and  thus  kept  until  the 
nnmber  is  sufficient  for  warping,  which  is  the 
stretching  them  out  on  the  side  hooks  and  giv- 
ing to  them  a  slight  twist  The  length  of  the 
yams  ia  a  full-length  walk  is  not  less  than  200 
fathoms  or  1,200  feet — Such  is  the  old  process, 
stiil  in  conmion  use  in  a  small  way,  for  obtain- 
ing the  threads  or  yams  of  which  ropes  are 
span;  and  until  1820  all  the  cordage  made  in 
the  United  States  was  the  product  of  hand  la- 
bor alone,  except  that  in  laying  up  the  strands 
into  rope  horse  power  was  employed  at  one 
end  of  the  walk  to  twist  these.  In  that  year 
machines  were  introduced  from  England  for 
working  the  yams  already  spun  by  hand  into 
strands  and  ropes ;  and  this  was  the  only  inno- 
Tation  upon  the  hand  processes  until  1834, 
when  machines  for  spinning  the  threads  were 
invented  by  Mr.  Treiadwell  iu  Massachusetts. 
From  that  time  these  have  undergone  various 
improvements,  and  are  now  so  ur  perfected 
that  the  rope  manufacture  has  assiuned  an  en- 
tirely new  character  and  importance.  The 
operations  are  now  concentrated  in  a  few  large 
establishments,  and  are  conducted  more  like 
cotton  spinning,  with  powerful  machines  at- 
tended chiefly  by  females.  The  character  of 
American  cordage  has  improved  so  that  it  is 
exported  to  almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  in- 
cluding the  British  provinces.  East  Indies,  and 
eren  London  and  Liverpool.  The  American 
machines  themselves  were  introduced  into 
Canada  several  years  ago,  and  in  1860  into 
Great  BriUun  and  Ireland,  where  the  demand 


for  them  is  rapidly  increasing.  By  the  new 
processes  the  bales  of  hemp  are  first  taken  to 
the  upper  story  of  the  factory,  where  they  are 
opened,  and  a  quantity  is  taken  out  and  oUed 
and  carefully  laid  in  layers,  making  a  heap 
called  a  batch.  The  first  operation  is  to  scutcn 
this,  which  is  now  done  by  a  machine  consist- 
ing of  a  cylinder  of  about  5  feet  diameter  and 
20  inches  width  of  face,  enclosed  in  a  wooden 
cover.  Across  the  face  of  the  cylinder  are 
fixed  rows  of  sheet  iron  plates  standing  e^e- 
wise,  those  in  the  same  row  1-^  inches  apart, 
and  set  opposite  the  spaces  in  the  next  ad- 
joining rows.  The  front  end  of  the  sheets  is 
ourved  and  is  6  inches  high,  the  back  end  run- 
ning down  to  a  point.  On  the  back  of  the 
machine  is  a  hole  through  the  cover  for  ad- 
mitting the  hemp,  and  on  the  opposite  end  ia 
another  by  which  the  tow  is  thrown  out  As 
the  cylinder  rapidly  revolves^  a  workman,  hold- 
ing a  bundle  of  the  hemp  tightly  in  his  hand, 
lays  it  upon  the  edges  of  the  plates,  which  run 
through  it  and  carry  off  the  tow.  He  then 
changes  ends  and  repeats  this,  when  the  hemp 
is  hatchelled  and  ready  for  the  lapper.  The 
scutcher  was  invented  by  Mr.  Salisbury  of 
West  Troy,  K.  Y.,  and  another  answering  the 
same  purpose,  in  which  stout  ourved  hackle 
pins  were  substituted  for  the  sheets,  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Wall  of  Bushwick,  Long  island. 
The  lapper  consists  of  a  large  cylinder  of  6  or 
8"  feet  diameter  and  2}  feet  width  of  face^ 
armed  with  stout,  sharp-pointed  steol  pins  4i 
inches  long  set  in  70  or  80  rows  across  the  face 
of  the  cylinder,  and  slanting  forward.  There 
are  also  a  pair  of  feed  rollers  and  a  cylinder  of 
2^  feet  diameter  formed  of  two  circular  cast 
iron  slotted  plates,  keyed  about  2  feet  apart 
upon  an  iron  shaft.  In  each  of  the  slots  is  a 
strong  hackle  bar,  on  which  there  are  about 
84  giBs;  and  these,  by  means  of  cam  plates 
fixed  on  the  inside  of  the  framing  of  the  ma- 
chine, are  moved  so  that  the  hackles  enter 
the  hemp  as  it  comes  over  the  feed  rollers,  and 
leave  it  as  it  is  taken  by  the  pins  of  the  large 
cylinder.  A  weighed  portion  of  hemp  is  in- 
troduced and  ran  up  on  the  cylinder,  when  the 
machine  is  stoppea,  and  a  workman  opening 
the  front  of  the  cover  places  an  iron  bar  un- 
der the  roll  of  hemp,  and  reaching  the  end 
draws  it  off  from  the  cylinder,  causing  this  to 
rotate  backward.  The  hemp  is  thus  obtained 
in  a  long  bundle,  the  fibres  all  extended  alike. 
This  is  next  taken  to  the  drawing  frame,  a 
strongly  made  machine  with  an  iron  frame 
about  6  feet  long,  2  feet  wide,  and  4  feet  high, 
sustaining  8  fluted  heavy  iron  rollers,  which 
mash  into  each  other  and  are  heavily  pressed 
together  with  levers  and  spiral  springs.  There 
is  beside  a  pair  of  smaller  dclivermg  rollers 
geared  from  the  others  and  also  pressed  with 
levers  and  springs.  An  endless  chain  of  hackle 
bars  occupies  most  of  the  length  of  the  machine, 
and  carries  the  hemp  forward  to  the  rolls,  the 
fibres  being  pulled  through  the  bars  with  a 
draft  made  to  vary  with  Uie  character  of  the 
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work  in  hand.  The  hemi>  is  thns  drawn  cmt 
into  a  sliver,  whioh  is  ran  into  a  large  tin  ease 
or  wooden  box ;  and  a  number  of  slivers  ac- 
cording to  the  weight  of  yam  to  be  made 
are  pnt  over  a  second  drawing  frame,  dif- 
fering from  the  first  only  in  the  fineness  of 
the  hackles.  The  sliver  passes  from  it  through 
a  wooden  conductor  to  the  room  below,  where 
are  the  jennies  or  spinning  frames.  These 
machines,  which  have  effected  the  revolution 
in  rope  making,  were  adopted  some  years  ago 
in  the  cordage  factories  on  Long  island,  in  a 
much  less  perfect  form  than  they  now  have. 
A  mechanic  came  on  from  Boston  to  put  them 
np  in  the  works  of  Messrs.  Tucker  and  Oooper 
of  Brooklyn,  when  the  rope  makers  of  Long 
island,  foreseeing  the  effect  they  must  have 
on  their  trade,  threw  the  mechanic  into  a  tar 
kettle,  and  rode  him  on  a  ndl  to  the  ferry, 
threatening  to  kill  him  if  he  retumedi  The 
machine  was  greatly  improved  about  18  years 
ago  by  a  mechanic  named  Montoomery  em- 
ployed in  the  works  of  the  late  SDt.  Thursby 
at  Williamsburg,  Long  island;  and  to  his  im- 
provements the  very  perfect  machines  of  Messrs. 
Todd  and  Bafferty  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  chiefly 
owe  their  superiority,  which  is  recognized  by 
their  general  adoption  in  the  principal  works 
in  the  United  States,  and  recently  in  Europe. 
The  object  to  be  attained  in  the  jenny  is  we 
rapid  spinning  of  the  sliver  into  a  yam,  and 
at  the  same  time  feeding  it  faster  or  slower 
according  to  the  size  of  the  sliver,  so  as  to 
produce  an  even  yam,  and  then  winding  this 
upon  bobbins.  Each  frame,  for  convenience 
of  tending,  is  double,  each  portion  being  a  du- 
plicate of  the  other  and  run  by  its  own  driv- 
mg  belt.  They  are  from  8}  to  9  feet  long, 
between  ii  and  8  feet  wide,  and  about  the 
same  height  They  are  arranged  in  rows  along 
the  room,  a  single  room  sometimes  containing 
100  frames.  A  female  attendant  looks  after 
2i  frames  or  6  bobbins,  keeping  the  supply  of 
sliver  full,  seeing  that  it  is  regularly  fed,  and 
replacing  the  bobbins  as  they  get  full.  The 
sliver,  collected  in  cans,  is  brought  to  each 
frame,  and  a  portion  being  laid  on  the  endless 
chain  of  small  gill  bars  which  carries  it  along, 
the  end  is  passed  between  a  pair  of  calender 
rollers,  one  of  which  is  grooved  and  one 
tongued,  and  thence  through  a  flyer  by  which 
it  is  twisted,  and  the  yam  wound  upon  the 
bobbin  inside  of  it.  The  flyer  is  formed  of  two 
circular  ends  connected  by  two  arms,  and 
upon  one  of  the  ends  is  keyed  a  small  pulley, 
which  is  driven  by  a  drum  beneath.  The  bob- 
bin inside  of  the  flyer  runs  loosely  upon  a  long 
spindle,  and  is  moved  back  and  forth  on  this  by 
means  of  a  rack  and  pinion  which  connect  it 
with  the  flyer.  The  pin  rack  is  attached  to  a 
tube  which  runs  loosely  on  the  spindle  and 
passes  through  the  end  of  the  flyer.  On  the 
end  of  this  tube  which  is  inside  the  flyer  is 
fixed  a  small  plate  with  a  little  catch  riveted  to 
it,  which  serves  to  hold  bade  the  bobbin  that 
it  may  take  up  the  yam.    The  arrangement 


for  regulating  the  size  of  the  yam  is  connected 
with  the  calender  rollers,  through  which  the 
sliver  passes,  and  acts  upon  the  chain  of  ^ 
bars  to  make  this  feed  faster  or  slower,  c^msing 
ft  less  or  greater  strain  upon  the  fibres  of  the 
sliver.  Under  the  calender  rollers  and  near 
the  fioor  runs  a  small  shaft  with  two  triple  ec- 
centrics keyed  upon  it.  These  are  tum^  with 
small  grooves  on  their  circumference,  in  which 
mn  loosely  straps  with  long  fingers  attached  to 
them.  The  finders  push  ratchet  wheels  on 
another  shaft  a  httle  m  fronts  and  this  shaft  by 
a  small  belt  carries  the  chain  of  gill  bars.  As 
the  sliver  passes  between  the  rollers,  any  thick 
portion  raises  the  upper  one  and  the  levers 
which  press  on  it.  One  of  the  levers,  connect- 
ed with  a  lifter  beneath  the  eccentric  straps, 
raises  these,  and  thus  causes  the  ratchet  wh^ 
to  move  Edowly  or  stop  altogether,  and  the 
same  effect  is  extended  to  the  chain.  Where 
the  sliver  is  too  thin,  the  lifter  drops  and  the 
eccentric  fingers  fall  into  a  smaller  ratchet 
wheel,  and  by  this  speeds  up  the  chain,  and 
again  brings  the  yam  to  the  desired  size.  The 
spinning  is  effected  with  great  rapidity,  the 
fiyer  revolving  at  the  rate  of  about  1,400  turns 
in  a  minute.  One  girl  tending  6  bobbins  spins 
about  1,100  lbs.  of  yam  every  day,  or  925  lbs. 
of  fine  yam,  or  750  to  800  lbs.  of  very  fine 
yam ;  she  is  paid  10  cents  per  100  lbs.,  or  for 
the  very  fine  11  cents.  This  is  the  result  of 
actual  operations,  taken  from  the  factory  books, 
running  for  a  number  of  days ;  but  it  is  proba- 
bly with  the  use  of  hemp  of  the  very  best 
qtuility,  which  not  only  works  with  greatest 
ease  but  also  weighs  most.  The  manu&cturers 
of  the  machines  count  one  scutcher,  one  l^per, 
two  drawing  frames,  and  6  jennies  as  a  set^  and 
estimate  that  this  will,  with  the  labor  of  8  men 
and  6  girls  or  boys,  produce  I225O  lbs.  of 
jSTo.  20  yam  in  10  hours  as  a  fair  average.— 
The  subsequent  operations,  by  which  the  yarns 
are  converted  into  rope,  have  long  been  in 
general  use  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
For  making  tarred  rope,  the  first  process  is 
to  tar  the  yams.  A  large  number  of  reels  as 
they  come  from  the  jennies  are  set  in  a  frame 
so  as  to  be  easily  unwound,  and  the  ends  are 
passed  each  tiirough  its  own  hole  in  a  guide 
plate  over  one  end  of  a  large  trough  of  cop- 
per or  iron  called  the  tar  kettle,  which  con- 
tains tar  kept  by  a  fire  beneath  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  boiling  water.  The  yams  are  all  made 
to  pass  through  guides  placed  near  the  bottom 
of  the  trough,  one  at  each  end,  thence  up  the 
further  end  and  through  holes  in  another  plate 
by  which  the  excess  of  tar  taken  up  is  scraped 
off.  The  yams  may  then  either  be  collected 
together  in  sufficient  number  for  a  strand  in  a 
regbter  tube,  where  they  undergo  a  partial  pres- 
sure and  twisting,  or  they  are  wound  up  again 
each  on  its  own  reel  to  be  afterward  used  as  con- 
venient. Whenever  the  yarns  are  brought  to- 
gether to  be  twisted  into  a  strand,  the  proper 
number  for  8  separate  strands  arc  attacned  to 
as  many  spindles,  wMch  are  affixed  to  a  ma- 
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cUne  that  can  be  drawn  the  whole  length  of 
the  ropewalky  the  rope  by  which  it  is  drawn 
caoflng  the  machinery  it  carries  to  be  kept  in 
motion  and  a  strong  tension  to  be  kept  npon 
the  strands.  The  yams  are  let  ont  as  required 
from  the  end  of  the  walk  at  which  the  spinning 
coDUienoed.  The  machine  having  traversed  the 
length  of  the  walk,  the  8  strands  are  left  behind 
stretched  along  npon  the  stake  heads  and  pins 
B8t  in  the  posts  of  the  bnilding,  npon  which 
thej  hare  been  thrown  by  the  man  attending 
it.  The  machines  for  twisting  the  strands  and 
for  laying  these  into  rope  are  of  various  forms, 
and  aQ  are  too  complicated  to  be  described 
without  drawings.  They  are  specially  deeogn- 
ed  to  give  the  required  twist  and  maintain  a 
heavy  strain  upon  the  rope.  As  this  is  com- 
pleted it  is  wonnd  upon  reels,  firom  which  it 
IS  slipped  off  in  the  form  of  coils,  which  being 
secnrely  tied  together  are  ready  for  the  market. 
The  cordage  manufactured  for  the  British  navy 
is  marked  by  a  colored  worsted  thread  intro- 
dnoed  in  the  centre  of  each  strand;  and  every 
combination  of  strands  or  rope  is  distinguished 
by  a  peculiar  yam  in  its  centre.  Ropes  are  des- 
ignated as  to  size  by  their  circumference,  and  as 
tolength  by  fathoms.  Their  weight  and  strength 
vary  with  the  quality  of  the  hemp  and  method 
of  manufacture.  The  following  table,  prepared 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Smith,  a  famous  Engliui  maker 
of  wire  ropes,  is  usually  referred  to  as  authority 
on  these  points.  A  later  and  more  complete 
table  is  abo  given  at  the  dose  of  this  article  i 
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For  mining  and  some  other  purposes  ropes  are 
fiometfanes  made  flat  by  laying  several  small 
ropes  side  by  side  and  securing  them  together 
by  sewing  or  other  method.  To  insure  their 
lying  flat  it  is  essential  that  the  ropes  should 
be  alternately  of  right  and  of  left  hand  twists. 
By  Hoddart's  patented  process  the  ropes  thus 
hod  together  pass  horizontally  through  a  steam- 
heated  box,  in  which  they  are  softened  by  the 
e&ct  of  the  heat  upon  the  tar.  They  then 
pass  through  a  sort  of  box  Just  adapted  to  their 
size  fixed  m  a  table  and  open  at  we  ends.  In 
the  ndes  are  holes  tlurough  which  steel  piercers 
like  large  striught  awls  are  forced  by  machin- 
eiy  penetrating  entbely  through  the  several 
ropes— one  piercer  alternately  from  each  side. 
Needles  are  immediately  introduced  by  the  op- 
erators, one  standing  on  each  side,  and  the 
thread,  which  is  itsdf  sometimes  a  rope  half 
sn  inch  thick,  is  drawn  through  and  tightened. 
Extreme  elasticity  has  been  imparted  to  ropes 


by  introduciag  threads  of  caoutchouc  with  the 
hemp ;  the  piurticular  use  of  such  ropes  is  for 
the  anchors  or  grapnels  of  balloons,  and  their 
effect  is  to  materially  lessen  the  jerk  when 
these  catch  andhold  the  balloon  fast — ^The  rope 
manufacture  of  the  United  States  is  now  fdmost 
exclusively  conducted  by  a  few  large  houses  in 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia. 
Those  in  Massachusetts  are  J.  Nickerson  and 
CO.,  and  Bewail,  Day,  and  co.,  of  Boston ;  the 
Plymouth  cordake  company  of  Plymouth ;  and 
the  New  Bedford  cordage  company  of  New  Bed- 
ford. In  New  York,  the  factories  of  Lawrence, 
Waterbury,  and  co.,  and  William  Wall's  sons, 
at  Williamsburg,  are  the  most  extensive  in  the 
country.  At  Brooklyn  is  the  factory  of  Tucker, 
Oooi>er,  and  co.,  and  at  Elizabethport,  N.  J.,  in 
New  York  bay,  are  the  works  of  tne  Elizabeth- 
port  cordage  company.  In  Philadelphia,  ^e 
two  factories  of  Weaver,  Fitler,  and  co.  produce 
from  2,000  to  8,000  tons  of  rope  per  annum ; 
and  those  of  Sproat,  Mclntyre,  and  co.  consume 
about  60  bales  of  jute  hemp  a  week  in  the 
manufacture  of  lines  and  small  ropes  of  1  to  1 
inch  circumference.  There  are  numerous  other 
small  establishments,  which  altogether  do  not 
make  i  of  the  total  product  of  the  country. 
Gotten  rope  is  manufactured  at  a  number  of 
factories  in  the  southern  states,  and  also  on  a 
considerable  scale  at  Norwich,  Oonn.  The 
material  is  but  a  poor  substitute  for  hemp, 
lacking  its  strength  and  durability.  It  retains 
moisture  when  once  wet,  and  is  liable  to  soon 
rot. — ^Wire  ropes  were  originally  made  about 
the  year  1881  for  use  at  the  mines  in  the  Hartz 
mountains;  and  public  attention  in  England 
was  first  directed  to  their  excellent  quaUties  for 
this  application  in  1888.  Their  superiority  to 
hempen  ropes  was  said  to  consist  in  their  much 
greater  lightness  for  the  same  strength,  and 
greater  durability  when  subjected  to  the  pecu- 
liar causes  of  destruction  common  to  mines,  as 
running  through  muddy  waters,  frequent  rub- 
bing upon  rough  surfaces,  and  the  constant 
wear  npon  puUeys.  The  manufacture  was 
soon  undertaken  in  England,  and  was  very 
successfully  prosecuted,  especially  under  the 
patents  of  Mr.  Andrew  Smith.  The  use  of  the 
ropes  too  was  extended  to  the  standing  rigging 
of  ships,  to  the  drawing  of  trains  upon  rail- 
ways by  stationary  engines,  and  to  various 
other  purposes.  At  many  of  the  mines  they 
were  successfully  introduced,  excepting  in 
Oomwall,  where  as  late  as  the  year  1851  the 
use  of  one  was  first  permitted  at  the  Tresavean 
mine,  and  the  novel  material  was  regarded 
with  great  distrust  In  their  less  weight, 
bulk,  and  cost,  and  greater  durability,  they  were 
found  to  possess  very  decided  advantages  for 
the  standing  rigging  of  ships  over  ropes  of 
hemp,  and  they  were  soon  adopted  for  this 
purpose  upon  many  of  the  ships  of  the  royal 
navy  and  also  in  the  mercantile  marine  ser- 
vice, till  in  1857  it  is  stated  that  three  fourths 
of  all  the  ships  rigged  at  Liverpool  were  pro- 
vided with  standing  rigging  of  this  character. 
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The  application  of  ^e  material  to 'snspensiaii 
bridges  and  to  electric  cables  gave  greatly  in- 
creased importance  to  wire  rope,  and  the 
manufacture  became  very  extensive  under  the 
several  patented  proc^es.  By  that  of  Mr. 
Andrew  Smith  the  wires  are  supplied  from 
bobbins,  which  are  mounted  in  frames  set  be- 
tween tJie  peripheries  of  two  large  six-armed 
horizontal  rings,  one  set  several  feet  above  the 
other,  and  together  forming  a  sort  of  cylindrical 
cage.  Upoiv&e  bottom  of  the  central  axis  is 
fixed  a  spur  wheel  by  which  the  cage  is  made 
to  revolve,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  vertical 
axis  of'  each  bobbin  frame  is  connected  with 
the  central  axis  by  a  spur  wheel  gearing,  re- 
volving with  it.  The  bobbin  frames  thus  re- 
volve on  their  own  axes  while  they  are  carried 
at  the  same  time  round  the  central  axis.  The 
wires  pass  up  over  the  cage,  and  at  some  height 
above  being  collected  in  a  strand,  this  is  at 
the  same  time  twisted,  and  is  carried  over  a 

Sulley  above  the  top  of  the  machine,  and  thence 
own  to  the  reels  upon  which  it  is  wound. 
In  the  United  States  wire  ropes  were  first  em- 
ployed for  the  inclined  planes  upon  the  earlier 
railroads,  and  upon  those  of  the  Morris  and 
Essex  canal  in  New  Jersey.  They  were  also 
adopted  in  some  of  the  collieries  in  Pennsylva- 
nia and  for  the  suspension  bridges  in  different 
parts  of  the  countiy.  Improvements  were  in- 
troduced in  the  manufacture  by  Mr.  John  A. 
Roebling,  who  produced  at  his  works  at  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  the  great  cables  for  the  suspension 
bridge  he  constructed  at  Niagara,  each  of 
which  is  10  inches  in  diameter,  containing  7 
strands,  each  strand  having  620  wires  of  No. 
9  wire  gauge.  The  aggregate  strength  of  the 
whole  4  cables  is  about  28,878,400  lbs.  For 
this  manufacture  the  very  best  iron  is  selected, 
and  the  bars  are  drawn  down  at  a  welding  heat 
to  wire  of  about  i  inch  diameter.  This  is  then 
cleaned  in  warm  water  acidulated  with  a  little 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  being  coated  with  a  paste 
of  rye  fiour,  it  is  drawn  through  a  succession 
of  holes  in  a  wire  plate  until  it  is  reduced  to 
the  thickness  of  No.  6,  when  it  is  annealed  by 
heating  from  6  to  8  hours,  and  is  then  cleaned 
and  drawn  down  again  until  it  is  of  the  re- 
quired degree  of  fineness.  In  general  the 
ropes  are  made  of  strands,  each  of  which  has 
8,  7,  or  19  wires,  the  ropes  having  either  9, 
49,  or  188  wires.  The  important  considera- 
tions in  laying  them  up  are  to  keep  an  equal 
tension  in  all  the  wires,  and  to  prevent  their 
being  twisted  as  they  are  laid  into  strands,  and 
that  the  strands  also  should  be  equally  free 
from  twist  as  they  are  laid  into  ropes.  Wire 
ropes  are  easily  secured  at  the  ends  by  a  me- 
tallic socket  variously  fastened  to  it;  and  in 
similar  methods,  hook  devices,  turn-buckles, 
or  other  similar  appendages  are  attached  to  the 
ends,  and  serve  for  facilitating  the  tightening 
of  the  ropes  when  they  are  employed  for  stand- 
ing rigging  and  other  purposes  requiring  occa- 
sional shortening  or  lengttiening.  Wire  ropes 
are  spliced  without  difficulty.    Steel  wire  has 
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also  been  applied  to  the  manu&ctnre  of  ropes. 
The  following  table  of  the  relative  strength  of 
the  several  kinds  of  rope  is  furnished  in  a  \ate 
English  publication : 
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RORIO  FIGURES  (Ft.  figures  Torique$^  from 
Lat.  ros^  dew),  a  name  applied  to  certain  cu- 
rious images  rendered  manifest  upon  breathing 
on  polished  solid  surfaces,  when  these  have  been 
previously  exposed  to  contact  or  close  proxim- 
ity of  the  objects  thus  represented,  and  usually 
at  the  same  tune  acted  upon  by  light,  heat,  or 
electricity.  The  singularity  of  these  phenom- 
ena is,  that  they  consist  usually  in  the  pro- 
duction at  the  first  of  a  sort  of  latent  or  invisi- 
ble image,  but  which  may  afterward  be  devel- 
oped or  brought  out,  somewhat  in  the  manner 
of  photography.  Dr.  J.  W.  Draper,  in  the 
"Philosophical  Magazine"  for  Sept.  1840,  men- 
tioned certain  facts  going  to  show  that  an  in- 
sensible molecular  change  maybe  made  to  take 
place  in  the  surface  of  bodies ;  and  among  them 
he  named  the  following  instance,  as  long  Imo  wn : 
"  That  if  a  piece  of  very  cold  dear  glass,  or, 
what  is  better,  a  cold  polished  metallic  reflec- 
tor, has  a  little  object,  such  as  a  piece  of  metal, 
laid  on  it,  and  the  surface  be  breathed  over 
once,  the  object  being  then  carefully  removed, 
as  often  as  you  breathe  on  it  again,  a  spectral 
image  of  it  [the  object]  may  be  seen ;  and  this 
phenomenon  may  be  exhibited  for  many  days 
after  the  first  trial  is  made."  M6ser,  of  Kdnig&- 
berg,  however,  first  distinctly  called  attention 
to  these  figures;  his  statement  through  M. 
Regnault  to  the  French  academy  in  July,  1842, 
being  to  the  effect  that  generally,  when  two 
bodies  are  sufficiently  near,  they  impress  tlieir 
images  upon  each  other ;  or,  as  he  elsewhere 
states,  if  a  surface  has  been  touched  in  any 
parts  by  any  body,  it  acquires  the  property  of 
precipitating  all  vapors,  these  adhering  to  or 
combining  with  it  on  those  spots,  differently 
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firam  what  they  do  on  others.    Mdser  intored 
from  the  tacts  that  there  is  a  latent  light,  as 
well  as  latent  heat;  and  that  bodies  radiate 
sac^  a  light,  even  in  complete  darkness.    Write 
with  a  dry,  blunt  wooden  point,  a  coil  of  paper, 
a  bniah,  or  an j  solid  that  does  not  scratch  or 
color,  on  a  dean  soifaoe  of  glass,  or  on  any 
polished  solid;  no  visible  trace  may  appear; 
bat  breathe  on  the  surface,  and  the  parts  that 
were  touched  will  alone  condense  the  breath, 
or  they  will  condense  it  much  more  completely 
tluun,  or  differentiy  from,  other  parts,  and  the 
characters  traced  become  Tisible  in  lines  of 
moisture.    Or,  breathe  upon  a  sur£ace,  trace 
upon,  and  then  dry  it ;  breathing  upon  it  again, 
the  figores  will  reappear.     To  these  appear- 
ances the  name  of  MOser's  images  has  been 
giyea;  while  some  German  writers  term  them 
Eauehfigurenj  breath-figures;  and  Mr.  Grove 
has  d^gnated  them  as  "molecular  impres- 
sioDs,'^  a  name  truly  expressing  the  nature  of 
a  limited  proportion  only  of  the  cases.    Place 
a  coin  on  a  olean  looking-glass,  and  leave  both 
for  aome  time  in  the  sun ;    removing,  and 
breathing  gently  on  the  glass,  a  ouite  distinct 
image  of  the  coin  will  appear.    Mr.  B.  Hunt 
produces  similar  effects  by  heat;  and  he  as* 
cribes   the    phenomena  directly  to   thermic 
agency,  though  he  seems  to  claim  also  (what 
more  recent  investigators  deny  the  necessity 
of)  a  galvanic  influence,  his  results  being  best 
when  the  metals  used  were  electrical  opposites, 
and  as  the  impressing  object  was  larger.    He 
placed  on  a  well  polished  copper  plate,  too  hot 
to  be  handled,  coins  and  medals  of  gold,  silver, 
bronze,  and  copper,  and  allowed  the  whole  to 
cool ;  removmg  the  objects,  exposing  the  plate 
to  the  vapor  of  mercury,  and  wiping  off  any 
non-adherent  mercury,  he  found  that  the  coins 
had  made  impressions  on  the  surface  that  were 
distinct  in  the  order  above  given,  those  of  the 
gold  and  silver  most  so ;  and  these  were  per- 
manent.   Whatever  in  cases  of  this  kind  the 
change  may  be,  the  parts  of  any  device  affect 
the  sur&ce  to  which  they  are  near,  according 
to  the  relative  proximity  of  the  projecting  ana 
depresaed  portions.    By  exposure  over  night,  he 
obtidned  a  very  distinct  image  of  the  grain  of 
wood  placed  at  more  than  hidf  an  inch  distance 
from  the  receiving  plate ;  and  so,  images  are 
readily  obtained  with  objects  i  inch  from  the 
surface;  a  very  good  plan  is,  with  the  object  on 
or  hung  near  the  plate,  to  place  both  on  the 
mantelpiece  over  a  fire,  the  ascending  heat  ra- 
diations being  thrown  back  from  the  object^ 
and  affecting  the  polished  body.  See  the  chap- 
t»  on  "Thermography"  in  B.  Hunt's  "Pho- 
tography" (republished  in  New  York,  1852). 
Kiffsten  placed  a  medal  on  a  glass  plate,  rest- 
ing on  one  of  metal  (a  coin  on  a  looking-glass 
coMited  with  amalgam  may  be  used),  and  al- 
lowed a  few  sparks  from  an  electrical  machine 
to  &11  on  the  medal ;  removing,  the  image  is 
brought  out  by  vapor  of  mercury,  iodine,  or 
the  br^ith.    Some  years  previous,  Biess  had 
discbiu^lfed  electric  sparks  on  glass  and  mica 
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plates,  and  broiling  on  these,  brought  out 
figures  of  the  traces  of  the  spark.  But  if  he 
first  cleaned  the  glass  by  boiling  in  nitric  acid 
and  washing  in  ammonia,  or  employed  plati- 
num foil  clean  enough  to  fire  gases,  or  fresh 
mica  surfaces  obtained  by.  splitting  for  the  oc- 
casion, no  figures  appeared  after  applying  the 
electric  spark.  Karsten  concludes  that  sur- 
faces show  figures  after  the  Electric  disdiarges 
only  when  they  have  previopsly  become 
"  weathered  "  over  with  minute  depositions  of 
fatty  and  other  organic  matters;  the  spark 
burning  these  off  along  certain  lines,  which 
then  behave  differently  m)m  the  other  parts  to 
moisture  and  to  Hght.  This  doubtless  explains 
some  of  the  figures  dae  to  electricity,  as  does 
the  supposition  of  Fizeau  some  of  those  oc- 
casioned by  heat.  The  latter  considers  that 
most  surfaces  are  slightly  coated  with  fatty  or 
organic  matters,  and  that  during  proximity 
these  are  transferred  in  minute  quantity  to  the 
receiving  surfaces.  It  is  known  that  mercurial 
vapor  condenses  in  a  manner  visibly  different 
on  a  surface  already  soiled  or  exposed  to  vapor, 
however  slightly.  But  there  are  instances  that 
appear  to  be  covered  by  neither  of  these  suppo- 
sitions, and  which  can  only  be  explained  by 
some  actual  change  in  the  molecular  constitu- 
tion of  bodies,  affecting  their  subsequent  be- 
havior toward  the  physical  forces.  If  we 
modify  Zarsten's  experiment,  by  placing  8  or 
10  plates  beneath  the  coin,  and  afterward 
mercurialize  the  upper  surfaces  of  all  the 
plates,  the  figures  appear  upon  them  all,  but 
more  fiedntly  as  the  surfaces  were  fiurther  re- 
moved. Electrical  discharges  render  evident 
impressions  long  apparently  obliterated  by 
poHshing,  thus  lowing  that  these  could  not 
have  been  superficial  merely.  The  surfaces 
may  be  impressed  in  the  dark,  and  without 
known  change  of  temperature.  Near  a  pol- 
ished silver  plate  fix  one  of  glass,  painted 
black,  with  characters  scratched  through  this 
coating,  and  expose  to  the  sun  for  some  days; 
or  place  a  lattice-work  before  polished  granite 
in  the  sun  for  half  an  hour ;  the  images  can  in 
either  case  be  afterward  developed.  The  elec- 
tric images  are  not  easily  obliterated  by  ordi- 
nary means  of  washing  and  rubbing.  Mr. 
Hunt,  observing  that  black  substances  in  case 
of  heat  leave  the  strongest  impressions,  ap- 
plied this  fact,  in  an  art  which  he  named  ther- 
mography, to  the  copying  of  prints,  cuts, 
writing,  &c.,  the  impression  obtained  on  amal- 
ffamated  copper  being  treated  with  mercury  to 
develop  the  light,  and  with  iodine  for  the  dork 
spaces.  The  art  in  this  form  has  not  been 
practically  introduced.  Bregnet,  the  celebsat- 
ed  Parisian  watchmaker,  found  inscriptions  on 
the  inner  case  of  a  watch  reproduced  on  the 
inner  surfSace  of  the  outer  case ;  and  engineers 
observe  examples  in  which  the  near  surfaces 
of  parts  of  machines  become  visibly  impressed 
the  one  on  the  other.  Without  donbt  these  are 
instances  of  mere  transfer  of  material;  and  a 
sort  of  printing,  due  to  such  transfer  during  long 
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contact,  is  obviOTisly  the  explanation  of  snch 
oases  as  those  of  the  images  which  picture  fra- 
mers  find  unpressed  on  glass  or  paper  with  which 
a  print  has  been  long  in  contiguity.  Photo- 
graphic negatives  or  positives  sometimes  pro- 
duce latent  impressions  on  paper,  or  through  it 
on  sensitive  surfaces  with  wMch  they  are  laid 
away ;  and  a  sensitized  plate  f]*om  whidti  one  pic- 
ture had  been  apparently  discharged,  receiving 
a  second,  has  had  the  two  pictures  then  devel- 
oped on  the  same  field,  lliese  and  similar  phe- 
nomena must  be  explained  on  simply  chemical 
principles,  Mr.  0.  A.  Seely,  of  New  York,  an- 
nounced to  the  photographical  society  of  that 
city,  at  its  meeting  on  June  18, 1869,  the  remark- 
able facts,  that  a  sheet  of  sensitive  paper,  having 
been  enclosed  between  several  folds  of  a  printed 
circular,  and  left  within  a  book,  of  course  in 
the  dark,  for  about  a  week,  impressions  became 
visible  on  both  sides  of  the  sheet,  and  the  print- 
ing on  both  sides  of  two  or  more  folds  of  the 
circular  became  superposed  on  the  sensitive 
paper,  that  of  more  distant  folds  being  some- 
times the  more  distinct,  and  usually  not  on 
their  own,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  sen- 
sitive sheet.  Some  of  these  facts  have  not  jret 
been  explained.  Mr.  Grove,  at  the  fishmg 
ground  of  M.  Seguin,  observed  peculiar  spots 
on  some  trout,  and  placing  fteshly  caught  fish 
with  a  serrated  leaf  on  each  side  in  the  sun, 
found  that,  after  a  while,  that  on  the  sunned 
side  had  impressed  its  image  on  the  skin  of  the 
fish,  while  that  in  the  dark  had  not.  Grove 
experimented  also  by  placing  paper  with  let- 
ters cut  in  it  between  glass  plates,  making  these 
with  sheets  of  tin  foil  into  a  Ley  den  apparatus, 
and  electrifying  for  a  few  seconds  with  a  Ruhm- 
korff  coil ;  then,  breathing  on  the  inner  sur- 
fEices  of  the  glaas,  images  of  the  letters  appear- 
ed;  or  by  exposure  to  hydrofluoric  acid,  these 
were  x>ermanently  etched.  Pouring  over  a 
plate  holding  this  latent  hnage  a  film  of  iodized 
collodion,  and  treating  as  for  a  photograph, 
exposdng  to  diffused  daylight,  another  image, 
also  insensible,  was  by  the  consequent  action 
on  light  induced  in  the  collodion  fiun ;  and  this 
being  dried,  removed,  and  submitted  to  devel- 
oping agents,  the  insensible  molecular  change 
by  which  characters  were  impressed  on  the 
glass  by  electricity  was  finally  rendered  mani- 
^st  by  visibility  of  the  image  in  the  film.  A 
recent  statement  has  appeared,  to  the  effect  that 
the  breath  figures  could  not  be  developed  dur- 
ing warm,  humid  weather,  in  June,  1850 ;  and 
that,  on  an  impressed  surface,  the  breath  of 
different  persons  d^osits  differently,  or  of  the 
same  person  at  different  times,  depending  on 
the  time  elapsing  since  a  meal,  the  kind  of 
food,  and  the  state  of  the  health.  The  same 
writer  states  that  if  a  spark  from  a  small,  well 
charged  Leyden  jar  be,  by  the  knob  and  a  dis- 
charger, directed  to  the  sides  of  a  careftilly 
cleaned  plate  of  glass  about  4  inches  square, 
and  nearer  to  one  side,  the  spark  will  ramify 
in  fine  lines  on  the  glass,  but  mainly  collect 
itself  into  one  trunk,  sometimes  dividing  into  2 


or  8  running  in  a  course  on  either  side  to  the 
edge.  These  evanescent  figures,  or  their  traces, 
the  breath  develops,  that  on  the  positive  side 
being  stronger.  It  is  inferred  that  &e  fine 
ramifications  are  feelers,  so  to  speak,  put  forth 
in  advance  of  the  actual  discharge,  and  finding 
for  it  the  line  of  least  redstance.  The  electric^ 
traces  are  believed  to  present  a  near  resem- 
blance to  the  actual  path  and  behavior  of  the 
discharge  of  what  is  called  chain  lightning 
through  the  air ;  and  the  advance  lines  of  the 
charge  are  supposed  to  expliun  that  sensation, 
as  of  cobwebs  over  the  face,  felt  just  before, 
or  even  without,  a  lightning  stroke,  and  fre- 
quently by  persons  on  shipboard.  Not  the 
least  singular  among  the  cases  of  molecular 
impresedon,  if  true,  are  those  of  the  visible  im- 
ages occasionally  reported  as  being  formed 
during  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  by  a  sort  of 
electrical  photography,  in  the  epidermis  of  the 
human  bodv  or  of  leaves  of  trees.  Franklin, 
in  1786,  mentioned  a  case  as  having  occurred 
20  years  before,  in  which  the  exact  represen- 
tation of  a  tree  opposite  was  found  on  the 
breast  of  a  man  struck  bv  lightning.  M.  Poey, 
of  Havana,  has  collected  many  statements  of 
this  kind,  in  which  the  image  of  a  tree,  or  of 
some  part  of  one,  of  a  horse  shoe  at  masthead, 
of  a  flower,  &c.,  was  impressed  on  certun 
parts  of  the  body ;  and  one  m  Cuba,  in  1852,  of 
an  image  of  certain  pine  trees  being  formed  on 
some  leaves  of  poplar,  |  of  a  mile  distant.  It  is 
certain  that  the  electric  light  abounds  in  the 
chemical  rays ;  and  it  is  possible  that  some  sub- 
stance in  the  epidermis  renders  it  a  sensitive 
body ;  and  furUier,  that  these  rays,  focalized 
on  the  instant  by  some  spherule  of  water,  fall- 
ing  or  fixed,  and  in  proper  position,  may  be 
directed  on  the  surface  with  an  intensity  en- 
abling them  to  act  unimpeded  throus^  the 
really  porous  garments,  just  as  a  sharp  flaah  is 
faindy  vbible  by  penetration  through  the 
closed  eyelids.  Admitting  this,  however,  no 
developing  a^ent  for  the  picture  appears ;  and 
the  exphmation,  like  the  drcmnstance,  may 
be  mentioned  as  curious,  rather  than  as  ascer- 
tdned.  The  number  and  variety  of  the  ways 
known  in  which  the  luminous,  actinic,  and 
thermal  rays,  as  well  as  electric  perturbation 
and  discharge,  are  capable  of  modifying  the 
condition,  and  doubtless  the  molecuhur  consti- 
tution of  bodies,  have  been  since  the  time  of 
the  announcements  by  Draper  and  Mdser  con- 
tinually on  the  increase ;  until  we  are  at  length 
led  to  admit  that  many  or  all  of  these  agents 
must  modify  molecularly  all  bodies  subjected 
to  their  influence,  and  in  turn  their  subsequent 
behavior  to  many  of  the  physical  forces.  (See 
Flitobbscenob,  PkosPHOBBSOEKOE,  and  Photog- 
BAFHY.)  Finally,  it  appears  no  longer  neces- 
sary, with  Mdser,  to  ascribe  these  actions  to 
latent  light;  nor  with  Herschel,  to  clium  a  pe- 
culiar heat  or  set  of  *'  parathermic  rays ;"  but 
simply  to  regard  them  as  all  reducible,  when 
properly  understood,  to  effects  of  certain  well 
known  physical  agencies. 
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BORQUAL,  fhe  largeet  of  the  wbalo  famihr, 
distiDgaiBhed  from  tiae  Greenland  or  right 
whale  (Jbalana  myMticetus^  Linn.)  bj  the  pres- 
ence of  a  dorsal  &i,  and  hj  nearly  parallel  lon- 
l^todinal  folda  extending  between  the  arches 
of  the  lower  jaw,  from  the  under  lip  along  the 
chest  and  abdomen.  The  name  rorqnal  is 
derived  from  a  Norwegian  name  which  means 
^ whale  with  folds;'*  the  genus  was  named 
hakaufpterahj  Lac^pMe  in  1804 ;  the  whalemen 
giTe  to  it  the  names  of  razorback  and  finback. 
TlierB  are  no  teeth,  and  the  baleen  or  whale- 
bone is  very  short.  The  largest  species  is  the 
great  northern  rorqnal  (B.  bodps^  Ilem.),  prob- 
ably ^te  most  bolkj  and  powerful  of  nving 
imiTiMi^la-  The  head  is  about  i  the  length  of 
the  body,  which  is  longer,  more  slender,  and 
less  cylindrical  than  in  the  right  whale;  the 
blabber  is  much  thinner,  rarely  exceeding  6 
inches,  on  whidi  account,  and  also  because  the 
baleen  is  of  comparatively  little  yalue,  the 
whalemen  rarely  attack  this  bold,  restless,  and 
powerful  inhabitant  of  the  ocean.  The  head 
is  so  flat  that  the  longest  baleen  plates  seldom 
measure  4  feet ;  there  are  many  hundred  plates, 
becoming  toward  the  sides  mere  bristles ;  the 
posterior  aroh  of  the  palate  is  large  enough  to 
adnut  a  man,  though  the  opening  of  the  casoph* 
agos  would  not  aUow  any  thing  laiger  than  a 
cod  to  pass ;  the  sieve  is  coarser  ana  the  swal- 
low larger  than  in  the  right  whale,  indicating 
a  total^  different  kind  of  food,  the  rorqual 
devooring  not  only  medusod  and  crustaceans, 
bat  immense  numbers  of  herring,  pilchards, 
sahnon,  haddock,  and  cod ;  Desmoulms  states 
that  600  good-sized  cod,  and  a  great  quantity 
of  pilohaids,  have  been  found  in  uie  stomach  of 
a  single  individual.  The  longitudinal  folds  of 
the  under  sur&ce  vary  in  width  from  i  inch  to 
S  inches,  and  allow  of  the  distention  necessary 
to  hold  the  water  containing  its  prey,  which  is 
strained  llirough  the  baleen  during  the  shutting 
of  the  month ;  the  tongue  is  free  at  the  apex. 
The  rorqnal  attains  a  length  of  100  to  110  ^t ; 
the  body  is  compressed  on  the  sides,  and 
angular  on  the  bade ;  the  head  comparatively 
small,  and  the  tail  narrower  than  in  the  right 
whale;  the  lower  Jaw  is  longer  and  much 
wider  than  the  upper ;  there  is  a  small  dorsal 
opposite  the  vent;  the  pectorals  are  distant 
from  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  slender,  straight, 
and  pointed ;  the  blubber  rarely  yields  as 
much  as  8  or  10  barrels  of  oil.  The  color  is 
dark  blnish  gray,  lighter  below,  the  lower  lip 
sad  the  fol&  rosy  white.  They  blow  so  vio- 
lently as  to  be  heard  a  great  distance  in  calm 
weaUier ;  when  seen,  they  are  almost  always 
in  motion,  rarely  lie  quietly  blowing  like  other 
whales,  and  when  about  to  descend  do  not 
throw  the  tail  high  in  the  lur.  They  are  abun- 
dant in  the  arctic  seas,  especially  on  the  coast 
about  Spitzbergen,  between  lat  TO"*  and  W  N., 
and  even  as  £ur  as  80°  in  open  summer  weath- 
er; they  generally  avoid  much  ice,  and  are 
shunned  by  tiie  right  whale,  and  their  ap- 
peaiBDoe  is  consequently  un&vorable  to  the 


whalemen^s  suooess.  The  usual  rate  of  swim* 
ming  is  about  12  miles  an  hour ;  they  are  bold, 
but  not  revengeful  or  mischievous,  though 
like  other  whales  they  will  often  attack  and 
destroy  a  boat  when  their  mates  or  young 
are  wounded.  The  Greenlanders  sometimes 
take  small  specimens  by  following  in  their 
canoes,  and  throwing  so  many  lances  that  the 
animal  dies  from  loss  of  blood ;  they  are  also 
occasionally  stranded  in  their  pursuit  of  her- 
ring and  other  fish  into  shallow  water  on  a 
retreating  tide.  In  a  skeleton  78  feet  long,  the 
head  was  21,  and  the  vertebral  column  57  feet ; 
there  were  7  cervicals  and  13  dorsals,  the  long- 
est rib  (the  6th)  11  feet  long;  the  bodies  of 
the  larger  vertebr®  were  14  inches  in  diameter, 
and  6  to  7  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  transverse 
processes ;  the  skull  in  some  parts  had  a  ver- 
tical thickness  of  more  than  8  feet.  In  a  female 
95  feet  long,  the  head  was  22  and  the  lower 
jaw  25  feet  long,  and  the  weight  of  the  skele- 
ton 85  tons.  This,  with  the  Mediterranean 
rorqual  (mentioned  below)  and  other  species. 
Gray  places  in  a  distinct  genus  physaluSy  uiough 
without  very  satisfactory  generic  characters. 
The  lesser  rorqual,  considered  by  Bell  as  the 
young  of  the  greater,  was  made  into  a  separate 
species  by  Dr.  Knox  with  the  specific  name  of 
fjUTKn',  and  is  the  B.  rastrata  (Gray).  It  attains 
a  length  of  25  feet,  and  has  15  fewer  vertebras 
than  the  preceding  species ;  the  baleen  is  short 
and  white,  the  folds  of  the  throat  rosy,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  base  of  the  pectorals  is  mark- 
ed with  a  white  spot.  It  frequents  the  rocky 
bays  of  Greenland  and  the  coasts  of  Norway 
and  Iceland,  sometimes  descending  to  lower 
latitudes;  it  feeds  on  the  arctic  salmon  and 
other  fish ;  it  is  very  active  and  rarely  attacked, 
though  its  flesh  is  highly  esteemed  in  northern 
climates;  the  oil  is  also  very  delicate,  and 
forms  an  important  article  of  the  Icelandic 
materia  medica. — The  rorqual  of  the  southern 
seas  (B.  anstraliSj  Ouv.)  has  a  long  dorsal  im- 
mediately over  the  pectorals ;  it  is  black  above, 
white  beneath,  and  the  folds  roseous;  the 
vertebres  are  62  in  all.  It  rarely  approaches 
the  cape  coasts,  and  from  its  strength,  velocity, 
and  small  yield  of  oil,  is  not  considered  worth 
pursuing;  it  attains  a  length  of  40  feet;  its 
activity  is  such  that  it  can  leap  entirely  out  of 
water ;  it  is  fond  of  floating  perpendicularly, 
with  only  the  head  above  the  surface.  This  is 
the  black  whale  of  the  South  Pacific,  which 
the  fishermen  are  generally  anxious  to  avoid ; 
it  is  busy  in  the  most  violent  storms,  when  the 
waves  throw  meduss  and  fiying  fish  and  other 
surface  species  into  its  capacious  mouth.  The 
rorqual  of  the  Mediterranean  (B.  antiquorum^ 
Fisch.)  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  was 
probably  the  one  called  mystieetue  by  Aristotle, 
and  museulus  by  Pliny.  Some  of  this  species 
have  been  stranded  on  the  southern  coasts  of 
France,  60  to  80  feet  in  length ;  the  color  is 
grayish  black  above,  the  lower  jaw  and  the 
folds  rosy,  and  the  rest  of  the  lower  parts 
white.    Other  species  are  described,  but  it  is 
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unnecessary  to  enumerate  them.  The  great- 
est confasion  reigns  even  among  naturalists 
in  regard  to  the  rorquals,  and  it  will  require 
an  examination  of  many  more  specimens  to 
determine  if  some  of  the  species  above  men- 
tioned are  not  local  varieties.— Some  small  spe- 
cies of  rorqual  have  been  found  fossil  in  the 
pliocene  of  Piedmont,  far  removed  from  and 
high  above  the  present  level  of  the  sea.  M. 
Coi'tesi  discovereJi  two  species,  named  by  Des- 
moulins  J?.  Guvieri  andi^.  (7(?rf«w,  respectively 
21  and  12  feet  long. 

ROSA,  Fbanoisoo  Mabtikez  de  la,  a  Span- 
ish statesman  and  author,  born  in  Granada  in 
1789,  was  educated  at  the  university  of  that 
city,  in  1808  fought  against  the  French,  and 
soon  after  went  to  England.  On  his  return  in 
1811  he  was  elected  to  the  cortes,  of  which 
body  he  continued  a  member  after  the  restora- 
tion of  Ferdinand  YII.  in  1814.  On  account 
of  the  liberal  tendency  evinced  in  his  Reoolu- 
cion  actttal  de  Eapafla^  published  soon  after- 
ward, he  was  imprisoned  for  5  years  in  the 
Spanish  fortress  of  Pefion  de  Yelez,  on  the 
Barbary  coast.  He  regained  his  liberty  after 
the  revolution  of  1820,  and  in  1822  was  made 
secretary  for  foreign  affairs ;  but  he  fled  firom 
the  country  when  it  was  invaded  in  the  interest 
of  Ferdinand  YII.  by  the  duke  d^Angoul^me 
in  1823,  and,  after  visiting  Holland,  Germany, 
and  Italy,  settled  in  Paris,  where  he  published 
several  works.  In  1881  he  was  permitted  to 
return,  in  1838  became  secretary  of  the  Span- 
ish academy,  and  in  1884-^5  was  again  secre- 
tary for  foreign  affairs.  He  was  afterward  am- 
bassador at  Kome,  and  in  1850  resumed  his 
place  in  the  cortes,  as  president  of  the  first 
chamber.  Since  July  14,  1858,  he  has  been 
president  of  the  council  of  state,  having  been 
for  some  time  previous  its  vice-president.  He 
has  written  several  tragedies,  two  of  which 
were  first  performed  at  Paris ;  a  poem  on  the 
"  Art  of  Poetry,"  with  valuable  prose  criticisms 
on  Spanish  literature;  a  history  of  the  French 
revolution  entitled  JEipiritu  del  aiglo  (5  vols., 
1886  et  seq,) ;  Isabel  de  Soils  (2  vols.,  1887-'9), 
a  romance,  and  other  works. 

ROSA,  Salvator,  an  Italian  painter,  bom  in 
Arenella,  near  Naples,  June  20,  1615,  died  in 
Rome,  March  16,  1678.  At  the  age  of  18  he 
made  an  artistic  tour  through  several  provinces 
of  southern  Italy,  penetrating  into  the  wildest 
and  most  savage  regions,  and  associating  with 
banditti,  of  whom  he  made  many  studies  for 
future  use.  His  father  died  soon  after,  leaving 
his  family  dependent  upon  Salvator,  who  con- 
tributed to  their  support  by  executing  drawings 
on  primed  paper  which  he  sold  to  the  cheap 
dealers  of  Naples.  Lanfranco,  who  was  then 
decorating  the  church  of  Gesu  Nuovo  for  the 
Jesuit-s,  having  purchased  one  of  these  and  ex- 
pressed his  admiration  of  the  talent  which  it 
displayed,  Salvator's  works  rapidly  rose  in 
value,  and  he  soon  after  greatly  improved  his 
style  by  the  advice  and  instruction  of  Spogno- 
letto  and  his  pupil  Aniello  Falcone.  About  the 


age  of  20  he  visited  Rome,  and  soon  rose  to 
eminence,  not  as  a  painter  merely,  but  as  a 
poet,  musician,  and  actor,  assuming  on  several 
occasions  the  chief  part  in  plays  written  by  Lim- 
self,  and  for  which  he  also  furnislied  the  mu- 
sic. During  the  outbreak  at  Naples  under  Ma* 
saniello  he  returned  home  and  joined  the  insui- 

fents,  but  subsequently  succeeded  in  escaping  to 
lorence,  where  he  was  employed  to  paint  in  the 
I^tti  palace.  Thence  he  went  after  a  few  yean 
to  Rome,  in  which  city  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  Among  the  most  celebrated  of  his 
historical  works  are  the  "Catiline  Conspir- 
acy," "Saul  and  the  Witch  of  Endor,"  "At- 
tilus  Regulus,"  now  in  the  collection  of  the 
earl  of  Damley,  and  some  altarpieces  in  Borne, 
He  is  however  much  better  known  as  a  land- 
scape painter,  having  been  one  of  the  first  in 
Italy  io  practise  that  branch  of  his  profession 
with  success  or  originality.  He  dehgbted  in 
gloomy  effects,  powerful  contrasts  of  Hght  and 
shade,  and  romantic  forms.  He  was  an  excel- 
lent portrait  painter,  and  he  also  left  about  90 
etchings  executed  in  his  characteristic  style. 
Dr.  Bumey,  who  purchased  several  of  bis  mua- 
cal  manuscripts  in  Rome  in  1770,  including  8 
entire  cantatas,  written,  set,  and  transcribed  by 
Salvator,  had  a  high  estimation  of  his  genius  as 
a  composer ;  and  Lady  Morgan  in  her  biography 
of  him  (London,  1829)  describes  graphicdlyhis 
talents  as  an  improvisator  and  a  comic  actor. 

ROSA  DI  TIVOU  (Pmup  Pkteb  Roos).  a 
Flemish  artist,  bom  in  Frankfort  in  1655,  di«d 
in  Rome  in  1705.  The  greater  part  of  his  life 
was  passed  in  Tivoli,  Italy,  and  ne  devoted  his 
talents  chiefly  to  painting  animals  from  nature 
His  subjects  commonly  represent  scenes  from 
pastoral  life,  which  are  executed  in  all  part« 
with  skill  and  fidelity.  His  works  are  distrib- 
uted over  all  parts  of  Europe.  He  was  a  man 
of  dissipated  habits  and  coarse  tastes. 

ROSAMOND,  commonly  called  "Fair  Bosa- 
mond,"  the  daughter  of  Walter,  Lord  Clifford, 
a  favorite  of  King  Henry  H.  of  England,  died 
in  1 1 77.  According  to  the  popular  tradition,  she 
was  first  brought  to  the  king^s  notice  through 
the  collusion  of  her  brothers,  who  desired  to 
advance  their  own  fortunes  by  means  of  their 
sister's  beauty.  She  lived  at  Woodstock,  where 
Henry  frequently  visited  her.  But  she  was  final- 
ly discovered  by  the  jealous  Queen  Eleanor, 
who  "dealt  so  harshly  with  her  that  she  lived 
not  long  thereafter."  She  bore  to  the  king 
William  Longsword,  earl  of  Salisbury.  She  vas 
buried  in  the  church  of  Goodstone,  of  which  she 
had  been  a  benefactor,  opposite  the  high  altar, 
where  her  body  remained  until  1191,  when 
Hugh,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  caused  her  bones  to  he 
removed  thence  with  every  mark  of  disgrace. 

ROSARY  (Lat.  rosarium)^  a  bunch  or  string 
of  beads,  in  common  use  among  Roman  Cath- 
olics for  counting  their  prayers.  Instances 
of  the  use  of  beads  for  this  purpose  can 
be  traced  to  an  early  period  of  the  Christian 
church,  but  the  proper  rosary  in  its  present 
form   was   introduced   by  St.  Dominic,  the 
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founder  of  the  Dominicans,  in  the  first  half  of 
the  ISth  oentury.  It  consists  of  16  times  10 
small  beads,  every  10  small  ones  being  pre- 
ceded hj  one  larger  one.  At  each  large  bead 
the  Lord's  prayer  is  recited,  and  at  each  of 
the  smaller  ones  the  "  Hail  Mary,"  the  10th 
"  HaO  Mary"  being  followed  by  titie  doxology : 
"  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and 
to  the  Holy  Ghost,"  Ac.  In  each  "  Hail  Mary," 
after  the  word  "  Jesas,"  which  concludes  the 
first  half  of  it,  a  few  words  commemoratiye  of 
a  mystery  in  the  life  of  Ohrist  are  inserted,  and 
it  is  the  contents  of  this  mystery  which  the  de- 
Tout  reciter  of  the  rosary  is  exhorted  by  his 
church  principally  to  contemplate.  The  rosary 
was  intended  to  be  for  the  laity  what  the  bre- 
viary is  for  the  priests ;  and  as  the  number  of 
"  Hail  Marys"  in  the  rosary  is  equal  to  the  num- 
ber of  psalms  wbich  form  so  prominent  a  part 
in  the  breviarj,  it  is  often  (Milled  F^Uerium 
Marianum.  The  name  rosarium  is  probably 
derived  from  the  appellation  rota  mystiea^  by 
which  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  whose  glorification 
the  rosary  is  devoted,  is  frequently  designated 
in  the  common  prayers  of  the  church.  Others 
have  derived  the  name  from  the  rosewood  of 
which  the  beads  were  originally  made.  On  ac- 
coont  of  the  length  of  the  original  rosary,  it 
800Q  became  and  still  is  customary  to  take  for 
common  use  only  one  third  of  it,  which  is  also 
called  "the  small  rosary." — In  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries  many  rosary  confraternities 
were  formed,  the  members  of  which,  by  tell- 
ing the  heads  in  concert,  hoped  to  avert  from 
the  church  the  many  calamities  then  threaten- 
ing her,  especiaHy  from  the  advance  of  the 
Tarka.  Pope  Gregory  XHI.  founded  in  1573 
a  '*  festival  of  the  rosary,"  in  commemoration 
of  the  victory  won  over  the  Turks  at  Lepanto 
on  Oct.  7, 1571,  which  was  to  be  celebrated 
on  the  first  Sunday  of  October,  wherever  a 
charch  or  an  altar  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was 
fonnd.  After  the  victory  over  the  Turks  at 
Peterwardein,  Ang.  6,  1716,  Pope  Clement  XL 
ordered  the  festival  to  be  annually  celebrated 
throughout  the  whole  church.  In  modern 
times  a  new  Idnd  of  rosary  fraternities  has 
been  founded,  called  "  the  living  rosary ;"  it 
consists  of  15  persons,  each  of  whom  binds 
himaelf  to  tell  d^edly  one  decade  of  the  beads. — 
The  Buddhists  and  Mohammedans  likewise  use 
a  string  of  beads  for  counting  their  prayers. 
The  string  of  the  Mohammedans  has  99  beads, 
which  they  drop  while  pronouncing  the  99 
nimes  of  God  occurring  in  the  Koran.  Their 
beads  are  commonly  formed  of  sacred  clay  of 
Mecca  or  Medina. 

ROSAS,  JuAH  Maihtsl  ns.  See  Aboentinb 
Co!rpEDKRATioK,  vol.  ii.  p.  71. 

BOSCELINTJS.    Bee  Noionausm. 

ROSOXUS,  QmNTTTs,  a  Roman  comic  actor, 
bom  m  Soloniam,  near  Lanuvinm,  at  what 
date  ia  unknown,  died  about  62  B.O.  He  en- 
joyed the  friendship  of  many  noble  Romans, 
one  of  whom  was  8ylla,  who  gave  him  a  gold 
ring,  the  symbol  of  equestrian  rank.  He  is  fre- 
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qnently  spoken  of  by  Cicero  in  terms  of  the 
highest  praise  and  affection,  and  Macrobius 
tells  us  that  each  would  often  try  to  discover 
which  could  express  a  thought  the  more  elo- 
quently, the  one  by  his  gestures,  the  other  by 
his  words.  Roscius  wrote  a  treatise  in  which 
he  compared  eloquence  and  acting.  His  profits 
were  immense,  as  according  to  Macrobius  he  re- 
ceived 1,000  denarii  (|160)  every  day,  and  Pliny 
says  that  he  yearly  gained  500,000  sesterces. 
There  is  extant  an  oration  of  Oicero,  handed 
down  in  an  imperfect  state,  in  which  he  de- 
fends Roscius  from  a  claim  of  50,000  sesterces 
made  upon  him  by  0.  Fannius  Ohsrea. 

ROSCOE,  William,  an  English  historian, 
bom  near  Idverpool,  March  8,  1753,  died  June 
27, 1831.  He  was  the  son  of  an  innkeeper  who 
kept  a  public  house  called  the  Bowling  Green, 
and  when  15  years  old  apprenticed  himself  to 
a  bookseller.  In  1769  he  entered  a  law  office, 
and  in  1774  was  admitted  an  attorney  of  the 
court  of  king*s  bench.  When  20  years  old  he 
printed  an  ^^  Ode  on  the  Foundation  of  a  So- 
ciety for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Art  of 
Painting  and  Design,"  and  wrote  a  descriptive 
ode  entitled  *^  Mount  Pleasant,"  first  publ&hed 
in  1777.  He  began  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion in  Liverpool,  took  an  active  part  in  the 
agitation  for  the  abolition  of  the  African 
slave  trade,  and  wrote  a  poem  in  blank  verse 
called  "  The  Wrongs  of  AMca,"  and  also  "  A 
General  View  of  the  African  Slave  Trade,  de- 
monstrating its  Injustice  and  Impolicy,  with 
Hints  toward  a  Bill  for  its  Abolition"  (1787); 
"  A  Scriptural  Refutation  of  a  Pamphlet  lately 
published  by  the  Rev.  Raymond  Harris,  enti- 
tled ^  Scriptural  Researches  on  the  Licitness  of 
the  Slave  Trade,'  in  four  Letters  from  the 
Author  to  a  Clergyman"  (1788);  and  "An 
Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  Insurrection  of 
the  Negroes  in  the  Island  of  St.  Domingo" 
(Vl^'i),  He  was  also  an  early  advocate  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  published  in  1796 
"  Strictures  on  Mr.  Burke's  Two  Letters  ad- 
dressed to  a  Member  of  the  Present  Parlia- 
ment." In  1796  he  published  "  The  Life  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  called  the  Magnificent" 
(2  vols.  4to),  which  rapidly  passed  through 
several  editions  both  in  England  and  America, 
and  was  translated  into  French,  German,  and 
Italian.  He  brought  out  in  1806  "  The  His- 
tory of  the  life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  X.," 
which,  like  the  previous  history,  was  severely 
attacked  by  continental  critics  for  the  flattering 
terms  in  which  Lorenzo  and  Leo  X.  were  spo- 
ken of.  In  a  supplementary  volume,  published 
in  1822,  entitled  "  Illustrations,  Historical  and 
Critical,  of  the  Life  of  Lorenzo  de^  Medici,"  he 
replied  to  these  various  criticisms.  In  1806 
Roscoe  was  elected  a  member  of  parliament 
from  Liverpool,  in  the  whig  interest.  After 
the  dissolution  of  that  parliament  in  1807,  he 
published  several  tracts  in  regard  to  the  war 
then  going  on  between  England  and  France, 
which  were  afterward  collected  into  a  volume 
under  the  title  of  "  Occasional  Tracts  relative 
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to  the  War.'^  In  1816  a  banking  house  with 
which  he  was  connected  failed,  and  in  conse- 
quence he  was  obliged  to  sell  the  library,  pic- 
tures, prints,  and  drawings,  which  for  nearly 
60  years  he  had  been  accumulating.  He  pub- 
lished several  other  works  of  minor  impor- 
tance, and  edited  Pope^s  works  (10  vols.  8yo., 
1824).  This  led  him  into  a  controversy  with 
Bowles  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  Pope  as  a 
poet. — Three  of  his  sons  have  become  well 
known  in  the  literary  world.  Henbt  (bom  in 
1799,  died  in  March,  1836)  pubhshed  a  life  of 
his  fother  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1838),  and  also  wrote 
"  Lives  of  Eminent  Lawyers"  for  "  Lardner's 
Oydopffidia,"  beside  various  legal  works. 
Robbbt)  bom  in  1790,  died  in  Dec.  1850)  wrote 
poems,  and  completed,  for  a  legacy,  his  friend 
Mr.  Fitchett's  posthumous  epic  "Alfred"  (6 
vols.,  London,  1844).  Thomas  has  written  nu- 
merous poems,  tales,  and  other  works,  and  has 
made  excellent  English  translations  of  Sismon- 
di's  "  Historical  View  of  the  South  of  Europe," 
and  of  Lanzi's  "  History  of  Painting." 

ROSCOMMON,  an  unorganized  co.  of  K 
Mich.,  drained  by  the  south  branch  of  the  Au 
Sable  and  some  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Mus- 
kegon and  Titibawasee rivers;  area,  625  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860  not  returned.  It  contains  several 
takes,  the  largest  of  which  are  Higgins^s  and 
Houghton's. 

ROSCOMMON,  a  central  county  of  Ireland, 
province  of  Connaught,  bounded  N.  W.  by 
Sligo,  N.  E.  by  Leitrim,  E.  by  Longford,  West- 
meath,  and  King's  county,  S.  W.  by  Galway, 
and  W.  by  Mayo ;  area,  960  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1851, 174,492.  The  principal  towns  are  Kos- 
common,  the  capital,  Boyle,  and  Elphin.  The 
Curlew  and  Braulieve  mountains,  which  attain 
the  height  of  from  1,000  to  1,200  feet,  lie  in 
the  N.  of  the  county.  The  Shannon  and  its 
tributary  the  Suck  flow  on  about  |  of  the  whole 
boundary  line,  the  former  expanding  in  8  places 
and  forming  the  loughs  of  Allen,  Boderg,  and 
Ree.  The  Shannon  has  been  made  navigable 
by  means  of  short  canals,  and  the  Suck  can  be 
ascended  by  flat-bottomed  boats  about  10  m. 
above  its  junction  with  the  former.  Grazing 
and  agriculture  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the 
inhabitants.  Coarse  woollen  goods  are  made 
for  domestic  use ;  and  there  are  some  manu- 
factories of  tobacco  pipes  and  earthenware. 
Roscommon  contains  many  remains  of  anti- 
quity. The  county  returns  two  members  to 
parliament. 

ROSCOMMON,  Wentwokth  Dillon,  earl  of, 
an  English  poet,  bom  in  Ireland  about  1684, 
died  Jan.  17,  1684.  He  was  the  nephew  of 
the  earl  of  Strafford,  and  after  his  impeachment 
went  to  the  continent.  After  the  restoration 
he  held  various  employments  about  the  court. 
He  formed  the  design  of  establishing  a  society 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  and  refining  the  stand- 
ard of  the  English  language,  and  in  this  had 
the  aid  of  Dryden.  He  is  reputed  to  be  the 
only  popular  poet  of  the  reign  of  Charles  11. 
whose  writings  are  not  immoraL 


ROBE  (Greek  podop,  Lat.  roea%  the  common 
name  of  a.  genus  of  icosandrous  exogens,  all 
bushy  and  prickly  shrubs  with  imparipinsate 
leaves,  serrated  leaflets,  and  stipules  adnate  to 
the  petiole ;  the  flowers  regular,  with  an  urn- 
shaped  calyx  tube,  which  is  contracted  at  the 
mouth  and  lined  within  by  a  hollow  thin  disk, 
into  the  edge  of  which  are  inserted  5  obovate 
or  obcordate  petals  and  many  stamens  with  nu- 
merous pistils  over  its  inner  surface ;  the  caljx 
tube  at  length,  becoming  thickened  and  pulpy, 
encloses  the  hairy  ovaries,  which  are  converted 
into  bony  achenia ;  the  seeds  solitary  and  des- 
titute of  albumen.  The  rose  is  the  type  of  the 
natural  order  romeecBy  which  comprises  not  only 
shrubs  but  herbaceous  plants  with  simple  or 
compound  alternate  leaves,  often  with  2  stipules 
at  base,  occasionally  dotted ;  flowers  varioosk 
arranged ;  calyx  4  to  5  lobed,  with  a  disk  lining 
the  tube  and  surrounding  the  orifice ;  petak  5, 
perigynous ;  stamens  arising  from  the  calyx,  in 
estivation  curving  inward;  ovaries  superior; 
fruit  either  1-seeded  nuts,  or  €u:ini  or  folliclei 
containing  several  seeds ;  embryo  straight,  with 
the  cotyledons  flat.  They  are  natives  chiefly  of 
the  temperate  or  cold  climates  of  the  northen 
hemisphere,  embracing  many  small  but  nsefol 
fruits,  as  the  strawberry,  raspberry,  some  bean- 
tiful  flowers,  as  geum  and  potentilla,  and  other 
elegant  and  graceful  shrubs,  as  the  spirsas.— 
The  number  of  original  species  in  the  genos 
rom  is  a  matter  of  great  uncertainty;  and  not- 
withstanding the  labors  of  many  scientific  men, 
the  genus  still  remains  a  chaos.  Lindley's 
JioMrum  Manographia  (London,  1819)  and 
Redoute's  Lu  roses  (Paris,  1817-24)  may  be 
considered  the  chief  guides  on  the  subject.  The 
number  of  species  adopted  by  Don  in  his  "  Gen- 
eral History  of  the  Dichlamydeons  PLmts" 
(London,  1882)  is  204,  arranged  in  the  main 
after  the  mode  of  Dr.  Lindley,  and  giving  ftll 
catalogues  of  the  principal  garden  varietied 
then  known.  To  a  natural  section  of  ench 
roses  as  have  their  branches  thickly  beset  with 
prickles,  and  hence  called  feroces^  belongs  the 
fierce  rose  {E./erox,  Lindley),  a  sinffolar  shrub 
with  large  foliage  falling  early  in  the  antnmDi 
large  red  flowers,  and  globose  scarlet  frnit.  It 
grows  8  to  4  feet  high  with  strong  and  abun- 
dant stems,  and  is  deserving  a  place  in  coll6^ 
tions,  the  blossoms  being  abundant  and  showr. 
The  hracteata  comprise  such  as  have  thetf 
flowers  furnished  with  small  leaves  called 
bracts,  and  their  fruit  clothed  with  a  perma- 
nent wooUiness,  represented  in  Macartney's 
rose  {R.  hracteata)  and  the  small-leaved  rose 
(E.  microphylla),  with  small  double  flovers 
of  a  delicate  blush  color.  It  is  a  native  of 
China,  and  is  the  hoi-tong-hong  of  the  Chinese 
The  dnnamcmecB  are  setigerous  or  unarmed 
bracteate  plants,  with  long,  lanceolate,  \^^^' 
less  leaflete,  upright  shoote,  and  of  a  compact 
habit ;  red  flowers,  and  small,  romid,  red  fruit. 
Several  species  attributed  to  North  Amenca 
are  arranged  here,  but  the  most  typical  is  the 
cinnamon  rose  {R,  cinnamonua^  LhuL),  a  native 
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of  Europe,  with  pale  or  bright  red  flowers,  the 
Tarietj  with  double  blossoms  being  most  com- 
monlj'  seen.    The  pimpinellifoluB  have  leaves 
with  a  greater  nmnber  of  leaflets,  which  vary 
from  7  to  13  or  even  to  15,  instead  of  from  5 
to  7,  thus  resembling  the  leaves  of  the  bnrnet 
saxifrage.    To  these  belongs  the  Scotch  rose 
(E.  ^pinoMnma^  linn.),  a  native  of  Europe,  and 
abundant  in  Great  Britain ;  it  is  a  dwaif  com- 
pact bush,  with  creeping  roots,  small,  solitary, 
white  or  blush-colored   blossoms,  and  round 
black  or  dark  purple  fruits.    The  garden  vari- 
eties of  this  species,  both  with  single  and  double 
flowers,  are  very  numerous,  bearing  white,  red, 
purple,  and  even  yellow  blossoms.    The  eenti- 
foha  or  hundred-leaved  roses  comprise  the 
portion  which  has  particularly  interested  the 
lovers  o(  flowers,  and  probably  the  earliest  of 
those  cultivated,  among  which  mention  may  be 
made  ot  the  damask  rose  (R.  Bamaseenaj  Mil- 
ler), a  native  of  Syria,  with  large  white  or  red, 
siogle  or  double  flowers,  the  shrub  growing 
from  2  to  8  feet  high,  and  flowering  in  June 
and  July ;  and  the  cabbage  rose  (R,  eentifolia, 
linn.),  also  osdled  the  Provence  and  hundred- 
leaved  rose,  a  native  of  the  eastern  Oauca- 
805.  with  large  white  or  red  single  flowers, 
but  under  cultivation  very  double,  the  petals 
incarving  like  the  heart  of  a  cabbage,  whence 
its  trivial  name.    Several  hundred  garden  vari- 
eties of  these  fine  species  are  known,  among 
which  special  notice  should  be  given  to  the 
moss  roses  (E,  e.  var.    /3   muKOM^    Lindl.) 
and  the  pompone  roses  (R.  e.  var.  y  Pom- 
p9nia,  LindL),  represented  in  the  small  and 
beautiful  de  Meaux.  The  French  rose  (R,  Gal- 
lica,  Linn.)  has  stiff,  elliptic    leaflets,  erect 
flowers,  ovate  sepals,  red  or  crimson  petals, 
and  nearly  globose  fruit ;  it  is  a  native  of  cen- 
tral Europe,  growing  in  the  hedges.    From  this 
hiw  sprung  a  very  numerous  variety  of  garden 
roses,  ranging  from  red  to  crimson  and  dark 
crimson,  to  the  deepest  purple  and  velvet  pe- 
talled,  semi-double  and  double,  and  of  various 
shapes;  of  these  latter  is  the  Burgundy  rose, 
with  small,  solitary,  double,  purple  flowers, 
resembling  the  Asiatic  garden  ranunculus.  The 
familiar  white  rose  (R,  Ma,  Linn.)  belongs  to 
the  section  of  viMosa,  distinguished  principally 
by  its  erect  and  stout  root  shoots  or  suckers. 
It  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  Cochin  China,  and 
has  originated  many  choice  garden  varieties, 
sttch  as  the  semi-double  and  the  double  white, 
the  maiden's  blush,  &c.    A  group  with  the 
leaves  clothed  with  rust-colored  glands  beneath 
constitute  the  section  rubiginMOf,  of  which  the 
sweetbrier  or  eglantine  is  a  familiar  instance ; 
there  are  a  dozen  natural  forms  of  this  species 
found  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  numerous 
garden  varieties,  both  single  and  double.    The 
d(^  rose  (R.  caninia,  Linn.)  represents  a  natu- 
ral section  in  which  many  species  agree  in  a 
common  resemblance  to  its  type.    This  species 
B  a  stout  ahmb  6  to  10  feet  high,  with  larffe, 
pale  red  flowers,  seldom  white,  and  ovate,  bri^t 
scarlet  fruit  of  a  peculiar  and  grateful  flavor; 


there  are  several  forms  of  it  occurring  through- 
out Europe  and  N.  Africa.  The  China  rose 
(R.  Indicay  Linn.)  belongs  to  this  section, 
with  an  upright,  whitish  or  green  or  pur- 
ple stem,  stout,  falcate,  distant  prickles,  ovate- 
acuminate,  coriaceous,  shining,  glabrous  ser- 
rulate leaves,  flowers  solitary  or  in  panicles, 
stamens  bent  inward,  and  calyx  smooth  or 
wrinkled  and  bristly.  Its  flowers  are  red  and 
usually  semi-double ;  it  grows  to  a  considera- 
ble height,  and  blossoms  throughout  the  year. 
There  are  numerous  varieties,  of  which  the 
Noisette  is  particularly  prominent,  having  a 
firm  stem  and  prickly  branches,  and  very  nu- 
merous, semi-double,  pale  red,  panided  flow- 
ers, which  are  profusely  produced  during  the 
entire  sunmier.  Of  the  sweet-scented  rose 
{R,  L  var.  odoratitdmcb),  with  rose-colored, 
sweet-scented  flowers,  of  the  odor  of  tea,  and 
sometimes  called  the  blush  tea  rose,  there  are 
numerous  sub- varieties,  with  white,  blush,  red, 
yellow,  and  copper-colored  flowers,  all  highly 
esteemed.    The  ever-flowering  or  Bengal  rose 

JR.  temperflorens,  Curtis)  is  a  shrub  8  to  10 
eet  high,  flowering  throughout  the  year,  with 
solitary,  single  or  semi-double  crimson  blos- 
soms ;  there  are  some  very  splendid  varieties. 
A  group  of  species  in  which  the  styles  are  con- 
nect^ and  cohere  together  into  an  elongated 
column  in  the  centre  of  the  flower  marks  the 
natural  section  tystyla ;  to  this  belongs  the 
field  rose  (R,  a/rcenm,  Hudson),  a  shrub  send- 
ing out  many  cord-like,  arched,  trailing  shoots, 
the  flowers  solitary  or  in  globose  heads,  white, 
slightly  scented ;  fruit  of  a  dark  blood  color ; 
a  native  of  middle  Europe,  climbing  over  hedges 
and  bushes,  but  in  open  situations  a  trailing 
plant  rooting  at  its  tips.  A  prominent  variety 
is  the  Ayrshire  rose,  with  fragrant  white  flow- 
ers in  clusters,  and  esteemed  as  a  garden 
climber.  The  lovely  multiflora  rose,  with 
large  dusters  of  rosy  colored  but  small  double 
flowers,  is  likewise  of  this  section.  The  Lady 
Banks  rose  (R,  BankncB,  Brown)  is  a  delicate- 
growing  climbing  shrub,  without  prickles  and 
smooth;  flowers  in  umbel-like  corymbs,  nu- 
merous, very  double,  nodding,  sweet-scented; 
fruit  globose,  black ;  it  is  the  type  of  the  sec- 
tion SankHanea,  all  the  species  of  which  are 
remarkable  for  their  long,  graoeftd,  often 
climbing  shoots,  temate  shining  leaves,  and 
drooping  white  flowers.  The  white  and  yel- 
low Banks  rose  are  elegant  plants  for  the  green- 
house ;  they  were  introduced  into  gardens  from 
China. — ^The  species  of  North  American  roses 
are  probably  not  numerous ;  at  least  those  of 
t^o  United  States  can  be  reduced  to  a  few 
typical  forms,  and  several  admitted  into  Euro- 
pean works  are  on  doubtful  authority.  The 
climbing  rose  (R,  ttetigera,  Mz.)  has  corymbed, 
systylous  flowers,  with  glandular  calyx,  pointed 
sepals,  deep  rose-colored  petals,  which  change  to 
white,  and  globular  fruit ;  its  stems  are  dimb- 
ing,  armed  with  stout,  nearly  straight  prickles, 
the  leaves  with  8  to  6  ovate,  acute,  sharply  ser- 
rate leaflets,  smooth  or  downy  beneath.    It  ia 
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a  fine  species,  sending  np  shoots  10  to  20  feet 
high  in  a  season ;  from  it  have  originated  nu- 
merous beautiful  double-flowered  varieties 
known  in  gardens  as  prairie  roses,  of  which 
the  queen  of  the  prairies  and  the  Baltimore 
belle  are  instances.  The  swamp  rose  (B.  Caro- 
lina^ Lion.)  has  a  tall  stem  4  to  8  feet  high^ 
wmed  with  stout  hooked  prickles ;  leaves  with 
narrow  stipules,  and  6  to  9  elliptical,  o^n 
acute  leaflets,  dull  above  and  pale  beneath;  nu- 
merous flowers  in  corymbs ;  petals  rose-colored, 
styles  separate ;  fruit  depressed-globular,  some- 
what bristly.  It  occurs  in  swamps  and  woods, 
sometimes  forming  thickets,  and  is  a  common 
and  widely  extended  species.  The  dwarf  wild 
rose  (R.  lucida^  Ehrhart)  has  stems  1  to  2  feet 
high,  armed  with  unequal  bristly  prickles,  the 
stouter  and  persistent  ones  nearly  straight  and 
slender ;  the  leaves  shining  above,  with  5  to  9 
elliptical  or  oblong-lanceolate,-  sharply  serrate 
leaflets ;  broad  stipules ;  peduncles  with  1  to  8 
flowers,  and  appendaged,  glandular,  bristly 
calyx  lobes,  the  petals  rose-colored ;  the  fruit 
depressed-globular,  and  smooth  when  ripe.  It 
is  a  common  species  in  ^xyi  soils  or  on  the 
borders  of  swamps,  flowering  in  May  and  June ; 
a  smooth  and  narrow-leaved  form  is  the  R, 
nitida  of  Willdenow.  The  early  wild  rose  {R, 
hlcmda,  Alton)  is  chiefly  a  northern  species, 
found  on  rocks  and  banks  from  Vermont  to 
Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin.  It  grows  1  to  8 
feet  high,  with  nearly  smooth  stems;  oval, 
oblong,  obtuse  serrate  leaves  of  6  to  7  leaflets, 
pale  on  both  sides;  large  stipules;  flowers 
rose-colored,  1  to  8,  the  peduncles  and  calyx 
tube  smooth  and  glaucous ;  globose  firuit, 
crowned  with  the  persistent  calyx  lobes.  The 
true  sweetbrier  (JR.  ruhiginasa,  linn.)  occurs 
on  roadsides  and  in  pastures ;  it  is  generally  a 
low  bash,  but  sometimes  climbing  high,  with 
stout,  strong  shoots,  armed  with  numerous 
prickles  hoSi  hooked  and  straight;  leaflets 
doubly  serrate,  rounded  at  base,  covered  with 
fragrant  rasty  glands  beneath.  It  is  an  elegant 
species,  but  adventitious  from  Europe,  and  seen 
mostly  near  the  seacoast.  The  smaller  flower- 
ed sweetbrier  (R,  mterantha^  Smith)  is  similar, 
also  introduced  from  Europe,  and  occasion- 
ally met  with  in  Massachusetts.  The  Ohero- 
kee  rose  {R,  lamgata^  Mx.)  has  a  long,  trailing, 
smooth  stem,  the  branches  armed  with  stout 
curved  prickles ;  the  leaves  evergreen,  mostly 
trifoliate,  leaflets  smooth  and  shining,  lanceo- 
late, stipules  deciduous;  flowers  large,  solitary, 
white ;  calyx  very  bristly.  EUiott  says  that 
fbr  forming  hedges  there  is  perhaps  no  plant 
which  unites  so  many  advantages,  on  account 
of  quickness  of  growth,  facility  of  culture, 
strength,  durability,  and  beauty.  The  origin 
of  the  species  is  obscure,  but  it  has  been  known 
in  the  southern  states  for  a  long  time. — The 
rose  is  readily  raised  from  its  seeds,  which  are 
little  hard  nuts  enclosed  in  the  swollen  calyces 
called  hips;  these  should  be  gathered  when 
perfectly  ripe  and  packed  down  in  sand  until 
the  following  spring,  when  the  pulpy  parts  will 


be  found  decayed  and  may  be  rubbed  from  the 
seed,  so  that  they  can  be  sown  in  March  or 
April  in  a  soft  soil  and  covered  about  an  inch 
deep.  Sometimes  they  do  not  vegetate  until 
the  second  year,  and  the  rows  should  be  pre- 
served for  two  years,  though  the  greater  nnm- 
ber  may  have  vegetated  freely  and  the  plants 
attained  a  height  of  a  foot  or  more.  When 
strong  enough,  the  young  plants  are  to  be  trans- 

1>lanted  into  rows  2  feet  apart  at  least,  and  gl- 
owed sufficient  space  where  they  can  renuin 
until  they  flower,  which  will  be  about  the  4th 
summer.  When  choice  varieties  are  desired, 
impregnation  can  be  resorted  to ;  or  the  hip 
from  good  sorts,  which  have  been  planted  in 
masses  with  other  and  better  kinds,  should 
be  selected.  After  having  secured  some 
choice  sort  by  seed,  it  is  to  be  increased  bj 
layers,  using  the  young  shoots  of  the  pre- 
ceding sunmier  early  in  the  spring,  and  bj 
the  next  autumn  strong-rooted  plants  will  U 
obtained;  the  moss  rose  and  a  few  others 
require  a  longer  period  to  form  roots.  Han; 
excellent  sorts  freely  throw  up  suckers,  which, 
carefully  removed,  can  be  used  for  forming 
new  plants.  The  Chinese  and  soft-wooded 
greenhouse  species  are  raised  prindpallj  from 
cuttings,  using  the  tender  shoots  and  striking 
in  sand  with  a  gentle  bottom  heat;  and  ripen- 
ed wood  will  form  roots  under  a  bell  glass  if 
allowed  more  time.  Those  which  are  found 
difficult  to  increase  by  these  means  can  be  prop- 
agated by  budding,  inserting  well  formed  ejea 
or  leaf  buds  in  some  free  and  strong  growing 
stem ;  and  in  this  way  what  are  called  standard 
rose  trees,  a  modem  invention,  are  prepared. 
Some  of  these,  with  stems  15  feet  high,  sre 
famished  with  heads  composed  of  several  species 
or  varieties  of  roses,  and  when  planted  out  in 
the  border  or  in  the  conservatory  are  extremely 
attractive.  Generally  2  buds  or  eyes  are  insert- 
ed on  opposite  sides  of  the  stocks,  and  often  6  to 
12  in  alternate  positions  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  stems.  Such  plants  require  protection  in 
winter  in  the  northern  states,  but  in  a  favor- 
able climate  they  are  of  great  value  in  the 
garden.  All  sorts  of  roses  have  been  found  to 
succeed  best  in  airy  and  open  situations,  awaj 
from  towns  and  cities.  In  their  native  habits, 
roses  grow  in  a  sandy  and  barren  soil,  whue 
the  swamp  roses  are  found  in  a  cold  and  ahnost 
wholly  vegetable  soil.  Double  roses,  heing 
artificial  productions,  require  a  garden  soil  of 
good  loam,  moist,  and  inclining  to  clay.  Soj*® 
particular  sorts  are  very  shy  of  blooming  under 
any  care ;  and  though  no  shrab  bears  setere 
pruning  generally  better  than  the  rose  hnsn, 
yet  there  are  some  few  kinds  which  will  only 
blossom  upon  unpmned  plants.— The  rose  has 
from  the  earliest  times  been  a  universal  favor- 
ite ;  and  with  the  ancients  it  seems  to  have  been 
extravagantly  esteemed.  Among  the  Bomans 
roses  were  more  highly  prized  than  any  other 
flowers,  and  they  had  even  discovered  how  to 
force  them  into  winter  blooming.  Among  the 
eastem  nations  the  rose  is  likewise  a  choice 
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flower,  is  extensively  caltiYated,  and  its  charms 
are  extolled  in  poetry  and  song.  In  the  middle 
ages  chaplets  of  roses  were  worn  on  festive  oo- 
cftsions,  and  from  the  ISth  to  the  16th  century 
constant  references  are  made  to  roses  as  trib- 
utes, presents,  and  garden  decorations.  The 
several  kinds  now  in  existence  are  well  adapted 
to  modem  floriculture,  some  however  forcing 
better  than  others.  The  multitude  of  new  va- 
rieties to  be  seen  in  our  greenhouses  and  con- 
eervatories,  and  in  conmiercial  market  estab- 
lishments, show  how  much  has  been  effected  in 
this  direction  in  a  few  years  past.  As  a  use- 
ful plant  the  rose  has  been  treated  as  an  object 
of  special  cultivation  in  almost  every  country. 
In  Syria,  the  earliest  date  of  its  condition  in 
this  respect  is  unknown,  and  the  aboriginal 
name  of  that  country  signifies  the  land  of  roses. 
—The  attar  or  essence  of  roses  forms  an  article 
of  commerce  on  the  coasts  of  Barbary,  in 
Sjria,  Persia,  and  India.  Bose  water  is  dis- 
tilled from  thcL  petals  of  pale  roses  in  preference 
to  deep  red  ones.  Vinegar  of  roses  is  made  by 
infasing  dried  rose  petcds  in  the  best  distilled 
Tinegar,  and  it  is  used  for  headache  produced  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun  or  by  vapors  from  burning 
charcoal.  Spirits  of  roses  is  procured  by  dis- 
tilling rose  petals  in  sand  heat  with  a  small 
qaantitj  of  spirits  of  wine.  Conserve  of  roses 
is  prepared  by  bruising  rose  petals  in  a  mortar 
Trith  their  weight  of  sugar ;  and  in  the  earlier 
times  this  was  considered  a  specific  against  a 
cold.  Honey  of  roses  is  made  by  beating  fresh 
rose  leaves  with  a  small  portion  of  boiling 
water,  and,  after  filtering  the  mass,  boiling  the 
pure  liquor  with  honey ;  it  was  formerly  used 
for  sore  throats  and  ulcers  in  the  mouth.  Oil 
of  roses,  employed  by  hair  dressers,  is  prepared 
bj  mixing  bruised  and  fresh  rose  leaves  with 
4  times  their  weight  of  olive  oil,  and  leaving 
them  in  a  sand  heat  for  2  days.  In  domestic 
economy  the  hips  of  some  species  are  used  as 
fruit  for  making  preserves ;  the  green  leaves 
of  the  sweetbrier,  steeped  in  spirits  of  wine, 
are  nsed  to  impart  flavors,  and  are  dried  to 
form  a  substitute  for  tea ;  the  tender  and  succu- 
lent shoots,  stripped  of  their  bark  and  leaves, 
are  candied. — Several  species  of  rose  can  be 
nsefally  employed  in  making  live  hedges.  Sev- 
eral kinds  of  insects  prey  upon  the  rose.  In 
the  United  States  the  thrips,  rose  bug,  aphis, 
and  the  red  spider  are  its  pests ;  but  strong  so- 
lations  of  soap,  mixed  with  soft  water  of  the 
temperature  of  100''  F.,  syringed  over  the 
hnshes  twice  a  week,  will  check  their  depre- 
dations. 

,  BOSE,  Hkinrioh,  a  German  chemist,  bom 
w  Berlin  in  1796.  His  grandfather,  Valentin 
Rose  the  elder,  and  his  father,  Valentin  Rose 
the  younger,  had  both  been  distinguished  chem- 
}s^  He  first  devoted  himself  to  pharmacy,  stud- 
ied in  Berlin,  in  Stockholm  in  1819  under  Ber- 
zehus,  and  from  there  went  to  Kiel,  where  he 
took  his  degree.  In  1823  he  became  extraordi- 
^lary  and  in  1835  ordinary  professor  of  chemis- 
trj  at  Berlin.    As  a  practical  analyst  in  the  de- 


partment of  inorganic  chemistry  he  holds  a  higb 
rank,  and  the  result  of  his  labors  can  be  found 
in  his  memoirs  inserted  in  the  Annalen  of  Fo^ 
gendorff.  His  *^  Manual  of  Analytical  Ohemi»> 
try"  (2  vols.,  Brunswick,  1861)  was  translated 
into  French,  English,  and  Swedish  shortly  after 
its  appearance,  and  has  obtained  wide  celebrity. 
In  1846  he  discovered  a  new  metal  in  the  tan- 
talites  of  Bavaria,  which  he  called  niobium. — 
GusTAv,  a  German  mineralogist,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  bom  in  Berlin  in  1798.  In  1816 
he  went  to  Silesia  to  pursue  his  studies  in  the 
mines  of  that  country,  but  on  account  of  his 
health  returned  and  betook  himself  to  the 
theoretical  study  of  mineralogy  and  chemistry. 
In  1820  he  took  his  degree  in  Berlin,  in  1821 
studied  under  Berzelius  at  Stockholm,  in  1822 
became  keeper  of  the  mineralogioal  col]eoti<Hi 
in  the  university  of  Berlin,  and  in  1826  was 
made  extraordinary  and  in  1839  ordinary  pro^ 
feasor  of  mineralogy  in  that  institution.  Be* 
side  several  essays  in  FoggendorfTB  Annalen^ 
he  has  written  Elements  aer  KryBtaUographie 
(2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1888) ;  Ueber  doa  KryitaUisa- 
tionsystem  dee  Quarzes  (Berlin,  1846) ;  and 
Das  hrystalloehrndsche  MinercUeystem  (Leip- 
sic,  1862).  With  Humboldt  and  Ehrenberg  he 
made  in  1829  a  journey  to  northern  Asia,  an 
account  of  which  he  gave  in  a  work  entitled 
Seiee  nach  dem  Ural,  dem^ Altai  und  dem  Kas* 
piechen  Meer  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1887-'42). 

ROSE  BUG,  a  diurnal  beetle  of  the  melolon- 
thian  group,  the  melolontha  subepinoM  (Fab.) 
or  macrodactylue  evhepi'Meue  (Lat.).  It  is  about 
A  of  an  inch  long,  buff  yellow  above  and  white 
below,  with  a  slender  body  tapering  before  and 
behind,  entirely  covered  with  very  short  ashy 
yellow  down;  thorax  angularly  widened  in 
the  middle  of  each  side,  which  suggested  the 
specific  name ;  the  legs  slender,  yeUow  or  pale 
red,  with  the  joints  of  the  feet  very  long  and 
tipped  with  black.  This  insect,  though  one  of 
the  greatest  pests  in  gardens  and  nurseries,  was 
unknown  in  northern  New  England  until  with- 
in 40  years ;  its  annual  appearance  coinddea 
with  the  blossoming  of  the  rose,  whence  the 
conomon  name;  it  attacks  also  grape  vines, 
young  apples  and  other  fruits,  garden  vegeta- 
bles, corn,  forest  trees,  and  even  grass,  devour- 
ing flowers,  leaves,  and  fruit.  They  arrive  in 
swarms  unexpectedly,  and  disappear  as  sud- 
denly; they  emerge  from  the  ground  about 
the  2d  week  in  June,  and  remain  80  or  40 
days,  when  the  males  die,  and  the  females  en- 
ter the  earth,  lay  their  eggs,  and  return  to  the 
surface  to  perish ;  the  eggs  are  about  80,  nearly 
globular,  whitish,  ^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
placed  firom  1  to  4  inches  below  the  surface, 
and  hatched  in  20  days.  The  larvas  begin  at 
once  to  feed  on  tender  roots,  and  by  the  an* 
tumn  are  nearly  )  of  an  inch  long  and  ^  of  an 
inch  in  diameter;  they  are  yellowish  white, 
bluish  toward  the  posterior  end,  with  a  few 
short  hairs;  there  are  6  short  legs,  a  pair  to 
each  of  the  first  8  rings  behind  the  head,  the 
last  part  covered  with  a  homy  shell  of  a  pale 
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TQSt  color ;  in  October  they  descend  below  the 
reach  of  frost,  and  pass  the  winter  in  a  torpid 
state;  in  the  spring  they  come  toward  the 
surface  and  form  little  shells  of  earth,  within 
which  they  are  transformed  daring  May  into 
pnpSB ;  these  are  yellowish  white,  with  stnmp- 
uke  wings,  legs,  and  antennce  folded  on  the 
breast,  and  the  whole  enclosed  in  a  filmy  skin 
which  is  rent  in  June,  and  the  perfect  beetle 
digs  its  way  to  the  surface.  As  they  are  be- 
yond om*  reach  during  the  egg,  larva,  and  papa 
states,  they  can  only  be  exterminated  as  per- 
fect insects;  they  are  destroyed  by  crushing, 
scalding,  and  burning,  after  bejng  shaken  daily 
from  the  infested  plants.  They  are  occasion- 
ally found  in  immense  numbers  on  the  flowers 
of  the  worthless  white  weed  {chrysanthemum 
leueanthemum) ;  in  this  case  it  is  expedient  to 
mow  it,  and  consume  it  with  the  bugs  on  the 
spot.  It  is  stated  that  they  never  infest  the 
cinnamon  rose.  This  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
Btruotive  of  insects,  in  some  places  in  the  West 
having  consumed  year  after  year  the  crop  of 
young  apples ;  choice  fruits  in  such  cases  can 
only  be  preserved  by  covering  them  with  mil- 
linet  or  similar  netting.  Insectivorous  birds 
earn  a  right  to  man^s  protection  for  their  valu- 
able services  in  devouring  these  beetles ;  moles 
and  various  predacious  animals  and  insects  also 
eat  them ;  young  chickens  are  said  sometimes 
to  be  killed  by  the  irritation  produced  by  the 
prickly  feet  and  sharp  claws  of  these  insects 
which  they  have  swallowed. — ^The  European 
rose  chafer  is  another  allied  lameUicom  beetle, 
the  eetonia  aurata  (Fab.). 
BOSE  OF  JEBIOHO.    See  JsBiono,  Bobe 
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B08ELLINI,  Ippouto,  an  Italian  Egyptolo- 
^st,  bom  in  Pisa,  Aug.  18,  1800,  died  in  Flor- 
ence, June  4,  1848.  He  was  graduated  at 
the  university  of  Pisa  in  1821,  and  afterward 
studied  the  oriental  languages  at  Bologna  with 
Mezzofanti.  In  1824  he  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  oriental  languages  in  the  university  of 
Pisa.  He  became  a  disciple  of  OhampoUion 
in  the  study  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  in  1825, 
and  when  in  1826  that  scholar,  for  the  further 
development  of  his  system,  examined  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments  in  Borne,  Naples,  and  Turin, 
Bosellini  attended  him,  and  upon  the  conclu- 
sion of  Ohampollion^s  examination  accompanied 
him  to  Paris,  where  he  spent  the  autumn  of 
that  year  in  similar  researches.  In  1827  the 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  Leopold  II.,  granted 
Bosellini  leave  of  absence  for  a  year  and  a  half 
with  funds  for  himself  and  6  companions  to 
personally  explore  the  monuments  of  Egypt. 
The  government  of  IVance  in  the  some  year 
authorized  a  similar  expedition,  composed  of 
OhampoUion  and  6  others;  and  both  parties 
embarked  together  at  Toulon  in  July,  1828, 
and  during  the  succeeding  15  months  examined 
all  the  principal  monuments  of  Egypt  and  Nu- 
bia. Bosellini  returned  to  Pisa  in  1880,  and 
commenced  a  course  of  lectures  on  hiero- 
glyphics.   The  results  of  both  the  French  and 


Italian  expeditions  were  to  have  appeared  ins 
joint  production  by  OhampoUion  and  EokI- 
lini ;  but  on  the  death  of  OhampoUion  in  lSo2, 
Bosellini  was  left  alone  to  recomit  the  result! 
of  the  Tuscan  exploration.  The  completion 
of  the  work  was  delayed  by  an  illness  of  tvo 
years.  After  his  return  he  had  been  appointed 
librarian  of  the  university  of  Pisa,  and  in  1839 
he  began  a  series  of  archseologicaJ  lecture?; 
but  in  1841  he  gave  up  all  other  labor  to  de- 
vote himself  to  Egyptology.  His  great  work 
is  entitled  ImGrmmenii  ddV  Egitto  e  delh  Kv- 
hia  (Florence,  1 882-'46).  It  is  in  8  parts,  each 
of  which  is  comprised  in  one  large  folio  toI- 
ume  of  plates  with  descriptive  text  in  octavo. 
The  first  volume  of  plates  contains  the  h\sr 
toricd  monuments,  the  second  the  civil  monu- 
ments, and  the  third  the  monuments  of  reli- 
gious worship.    There  are  8  volumes  of  text. 

B08EMABT  HLat.  ratmarinus,  sea  dew),  a 
low,  shrubby  bush  with  persistent  leaves  and 
purplish  flowers,  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
iamiacecB,  The  common  rosemai^  (r<mnamv$ 
officinalUy  Willd.)  grows  to  the  height  of  4  to 
5  feet,  with  sessile,  linear,  entire  leaves,  woolly 
beneath ;  the  flowers  are  not  numerous,  and 
are  borne  in  the  axils,  the  corolla  of  a  dull 
leaden  blue,  its  tube  exserted  beyond  the  calyx. 
There  are  gold  and  silver  leaved  varieties. 
Another  variety  with  broader  leaves,  and  by 
some  considered  a  distinct  species,  will  grow  10 
to  12  feet  high  if  trained  to  a  wall.  The  com- 
mon rosemary  prefers  a  rather  poor  and  lean 
soil,  and  flourishes  when  plaited  in  the  rQb^i^h 
of  old  walls.  It  has  been  known  in  English 
gardens  for  a  Ion g  period.  In  the  United  States 
it  is  not  often  seen,  being  too  tender  to  endure 
the  winter  unless  in  a  southern  latitude.  In 
parts  of  Europe  the  plant  is  cultivated  to  feed 
bees,  producing  honey  of  the  finest  sort ;  id 
such  districts  the  air  is  redolent  with  the  per- 
fume of  its  blossoms.  At  one  time  the  rose- 
mary was  in  high  repute,  being  used  at  mar- 
riages, funerals,  and  on  festive  occasions,  b 
parts  of  Germany  it  was  cultivated  in  pots  by 
commercial  gardeners,  to  furnish  sprig?  of 
flowers  in  winter  and  spring  on  religious  occa- 
sions. The  odor  of  the  entire  plant  is  firapraQt 
and  aromatic,  and  its  taste  pungent  and  bitter. 
The  oil  of  rosemary  used  in  pharmacy  is  pro- 
cured by  distillation  of  its  leaves  and  flovers; 
and  an  artificial  kind  is  prepared  by  distilling 
oil  of  turpentine  with  rosemary  and  adulter- 
ating with  oil  of  spike  or  lavender. 

BOSEN,  Fkiedrioh  AuorsT,  a  German  ori- 
entalist, bom  in  Hanover,  Sept.  2,  1806.  died 
in  London,  Sept.  12,  1887.  He  studied  the 
elements  of  Sanscrit  with  his  father,  and  after- 
ward pursued  that  language  with  Prof.  Bopp. 
In  1826  he  published  his  Corpcru  Badicun 
Sanseritarum  FrolimOy  subsequently  enlargod 
under  the  title  of  Bodices  Sanseritm.  He  al'O 
studied  Arabic  and  Persian,  and  in  1886  beeam* 
professor  of  oriental  languages  in  the  univer- 
sity of  London,  which  position  he  afterwaid 
exchanged  for  the  professorship  of  Sanscrit. 
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He  ako  held  the  position  of  secretary  to  the 
oriental  translation  committee,  and  honorary 
foreign  secretary  to  the  royal  Asiatic  society. 
He  published  in  1830  his  Big  Veda  Specimen, 
and  edited  Ihn  Ehallikan^s  biographical  dic- 
tionary, which  was  left  nnfinished  at  his  death. 
Among  his  other  literary  labors  was  a  revision 
of  the  Bengalee,  Sanscrit,  and  English  diction- 
ary of  Sir  Graves  Haughton. 

KOSENERANZ,  Johanit  Kabl  Friedbich, 
a  German  philosopher,  bom  in  Magdeburg, 
April  23, 1805.  He  studied  at  the  universities 
of  Beriin,  Halle,  and  Heidelberg.  In  1881  he 
was  appointed  extraordinary  professor  at  Halle, 
and  in  1833  he  accepted  the  professorship  of 
philosophy  in  Eonigsberg,  which  he  still  holds. 
His  labors  have  in  a  great  measure  been  de- 
voted to  disseminating  the  ideas  of  Hegel, 
which  he  has  sought  to  apply  to  history,  to 
literatore,  to  theology,  and  even  to  the  ordi- 
nary business  and  concerns  of  life.  On  this 
subject  he  has  written  extensively.  In  con- 
junction with  F.  W.  Schubert  he  has  edited 
the  works  of  Kant  in  12  vols.,  to  the  last  of 
which  he  appended  a  ^'  History  of  the  Philos- 
ophy of  Kant" 

ROSENMOLLER^ohann  Geobo,  a  German 
theolo.^an,  born  in  Ummerstudt,  Saxe-Meinin- 
gen,  Dec.  18,  1736,  died  in  Leipsic,  March  4, 
1815.  He  was  in  1775  appointed  professor  of 
theology  at  Erlangen,  whence  in  1788  he  re- 
moYed  in  the  same  capacity  to  Giessen.  In 
1785  be  was  called  to  the  chair  of  theology  at 
Leipsic,  and  at  the  same  time  made  superin- 
tendent of  the  Lutheran  church  in  that  city, 
both  of  which  positions  he  held  during  the 
remainder  of  hia  life.  His  chief  works  are : 
HUtoria  InterpretationU  Librarum  Sanctorum 
in  Ecdcsia  ChrUiiana,  ab  Apostohrum  jEtate 
ad  Literarum  Instaurationem  (5  parts,  8vo., 
Leipsic,  1795-1814),  and  Scholia  in  Komm 
Ttstamentum  (5  vols.  8vo.),  the  latter  once 
much  esteemed  by  biblical  students. — ^Ebnst 
FRttDRicH  Karl,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
176S,  died  in  Leipsic,  Sept.  17,  1835.  He  was 
educated  in  the  university  of  Leipsic,  in  which 
daring  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  held  the 
professorship  of  oriental  languages.  His  chief 
work  is  his  Scholia  in  Vetus  Testamentum  (28 
vols.  8vo.,  Leipsic,  1795-1826 ;  2d  ed.,  1823- 
'341,  an  elaborate  commentary,  not  less  re- 
markable for  the  oriental  learning  than  for  the 
patient  industry  displayed  on  every  page.  It 
was  not  completed  by  the  author  according  to 
hi*  original  plan.  A  "  Oompendium  of  the 
Scholia,''  containing  the  Pentateuch,  the  Psalms, 
Job,  and  the  prophets,  was  executed  by  Dr.  J. 
C.  Lechner,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  author, 
itt  5  vols.  He  also  published,  beside  other 
J'orks,  a  Eandhueh  der  hiblischen  Alterthums- 
raa4«  (4  vols.  8vo.,  1823-'81),  comprising  8 
vols,  on  the  geography  and  one  on  the  natural 
history  of  the  Bible. 

R09ETTA  (Arabic,  Sashid),  a  town  and 
^aport  of  lower  Egypt,  on  the  westerly  or 
Bolbitino  mouth  of  the  Nile,  86  m.  E.  N.  E. 


from  Alexandria ;  pop.  about  14,000.  It  was 
founded  about  870  by  one  of  the  caliphs,  near 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Bolbitinum.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  Mahmoudieh  canal  has  taken 
away  most  of  its  traffic  and  manufactures.  Th  e 
port  is  secure  when  entered,  but  is  difficult  of 
entrance,  owing  to  a  shifting  sand  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  The  trilingual  inscription 
known  as  the  "  Rosetta  stone,"  which  formed 
the  key  to  the  discoveries  of  Young  and  Cham* 
poUion,  was  found  here.   (See  Hierooltphics.) 

ROSEWOOD,  a  name  rather  indefinitely  ap- 
plied to  the  timber  of  a  variety  of  trees  ob- 
tained in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and 
used  for  ornamental  furniture.  That  from  Rio 
Janeiro,  which  is  the  most  esteemed,  is  the 
wood  of  a  species  of  mimosa,  known  as  the 
jacaranda,  and  possesses  a  faint  but  agreeable 
odor  of  roses.  It  is  a  resinous  tree,  and  con- 
tains so  much  gum  and  oil  as  to  be  very  in- 
flammable. It  is  imported  in  large  slabs  or 
halves  of  trees,  which  are  sometimes  22  inches 
wide.  The  colors  are  from  light  hazel  to  deep 
purple  or  nearly  black,  and  appear  in  irregulu* 
stripes  often  abruptly  contrasted.  The  wood 
is  very  heavy,  and  sometimes  fine  and  again 
coarse-grained.  It  is  esteemed  more  highly 
than  mahogany,  though  much  inferior  to  it 
in  strength.  Several  other  sorts  are  known  in 
BraziL  From  the  West  Indies  and  Central 
America  a  variety  of  rosewood  is  obtained, 
the  product  of  the  amyris  baUamifera,  Other 
woods  known  as  rosewood  are  obtained  in  the 
East  Indies,  the  Canary  isles,  and  Africa. 

ROSICRUCIANS,  the  name  of  a  secret  so- 
ciety whose  existence  was  first  made  known  in 
the  17th  century.  In  the  beginning  of  that 
century  appeared  several  works  in  regard  to 
the  order,  which  are  now  usually  ascribed  to 
Johann  Valentin  Andress,  a  German  Lutheran 
divine,  among  which  is  "The  Discovery  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  the  Honorable  Order  of  the 
Rosy  Cross"  (Frankfort,  1617).  In  this  work 
there  is  a  story  of  a  certain  Christian  Rosen- 
kreuz,  a  German  noble  of  the  14th  century, 
who  had  spent  a  large  portion  of  his  life  amons 
the  Brahmins,  in  the  pjrramids  of  Egypt,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  East,  in  the  pursuit  of 
wisdom.  After  returning  to  Germany  he  es- 
tablished a  secret  society,  consisting  of  but 
few  members,  which  met  in  a  building  erected 
by  himself  and  called  Sancti  Spiritus,  where 
he  died  at  the  age  of  106,  after  having  ordered 
the  following  words  to  be  inscribed  upon  one 
of  the  doors  of  the  edifice :  Post  CXX  awnoa 
paUbo,  The  spot  where  he  was  buried  was 
kept  secret,  and  new  members  were  silently 
admitted  from  time  to  time  to  keep  up  the 
numbers  of  the  society.  To  this  work  was 
added  another  under  the  title  of  "  Revelation 
of  the  Fraternity  of  the  Holy  Cross  to  the 
Learned  of  Europe,"  in  which  a  declaration 
was  made  that  the  order  had  no  intention  of 
interfering  with  the  religious  or  political  action 
of  states,  but  only  desired  the  improvement  of 
mankind  by  the  discovery  of  the  true  philoao- 
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phj ;  that  meetings  were  held  once  a  year  to 
admit  new  members,  and  to  deliberate  upon 
secret  matters ;  and  that  many  untrue  state- 
ments had  been  made  in  regard  to  the  order. 
Whether  such  a  fraternity  ever  existed,  except 
in  the  brain  of  the  author  of  the  above  men- 
tioned works,  is  an  open  question ;  for  the 
secret  in  regard  to  all  its  transactions,  if  there 
be  any  secret,  has  been  kept  to  the  present 
time.  But  the  impression  that  such  an  organi- 
zation did  exist  gave  rise  to  a  number  of  frater- 
nities that  subsequently  spread  over  Europe, 
and  the  term  Rosicrucian  came  to  be  applied  to 
all  kinds  of  occult  skill.  Efforts  have  been 
made  to  prove  that  the  order  was  connected 
with  that  of  the  free  masons,  the  illaminati, 
and  other  secret  societies.  The  fraternity  had 
not  been  heard  of  for  a  long  period,  when  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century  interest  in 
their  organization  was  revived,  especially  by 
Cagliostro,  who  pretended  that  he  was  a  Rosi- 
crucian. Fuller  information  in  regard  to  this 
8ub^*ect  may  be  obtained  in  J.  6.  Ruble's  work 
entitled  Ueber  den  Ursprung  und  die  vomehm- 
»ten  Schicheale  der  Orden  der  Boeenkreuzer  %7id 
Freimaurer  (G6ttingen,  1804),  in  which  the 
Rosicrucians  are  thought  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
free  masons. 

ROSIN.    SeeREsm.  , 

ROSMINI,  Oablo,  an  Italian  author,  bom 
in  Roveredo,  southern  Tyrol,  in  1758,  died  in 
Milan  in  1827.  He  commenced  his  literary 
career  in  1789  with  a  "  Life  of  Ovid,"  which 
gained  him  admission  to  the  Florentine  acad- 
emy. One  of  his  most  important  works  is  his 
"  History  of  Milan  in  18  Books,"  extending  from 
the  reign  of  Frederic  Barbarossa  to  1535,  the 
date  of  the  annexation  of  the  city  to  the  hered- 
itary possessions  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg. 

ROSMINI  8ERBATI,  Antonio,  an  Italian 
ecclesiastic  and  philosopher,  bom  in  Roveredo, 
March  25,  1797,  died  at  Stresa,  July  1,  1855. 
He  was  the  only  son  of  an  ancient  and  noble 
family,  but  was  strongly  inclined  to  a  clerical 
life,  and  took  priest^s  orders  at  the  age  of  24. 
His  taste  for  philosophy  manifested  itself  early ; 
he  was  not  yet  30  years  old  when  he  published 
his  Introduzioneallaflloeqfia,  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed in  1829  by  H  nttovo  saggio  ml  Vorigine 
deUe  ideej  in  which  may  be  found  the  germs  of 
his  new  system  of  philosophy  (see  Philosophy, 
vol.  xiii.  p.  270),  which  he  afterward  expanded 
in  works  on  moral,  intellectual,  and  political 
science,  education,  statistics,  marriage,  social 
justice,  theology,  and  ontology.  In  1828  he 
rounded  a  new  religious  order,  ^*  the  brethren 
of  charity,"  which  was  confirmed  by  the  pope 
in  1889.  Their  work  embraces  the  care  of  the 
poor,  the  sick,  and  infirm,  and  especially  the 
instraction  of  the  children  of  the  poor.  This 
order  has  now  (1861)  several  houses  in  north- 
em  Italy,  2  in  France,  and  7  in  England.  His 
only  sister,  Josefa  Margarita,  founded  soon 
after  a  corresponding  female  order,  ^^  the  daugh- 
ters of  charity."  In  1886  Charles  Albert  offer- 
ed Rosmini  the  abbacy  of  B.  Michele  della 


Chiusa;  he  accepted  the  administration,  bot 
declined  its  honors  and  titles.  Here  he  found- 
ed an  institution  of  young  ladies  called^' the 
sisters  of  providence^"  whom  he  trained  as 
teachers  of  elementary  schools  for  girls  and  of 
infant  asylums.  He  also  organized  in  the  Ros- 
minian  institute,  one  of  the  houses  of  the  order 
of  charity,  erected  at  his  own  expense  at  Stre- 
sa, a  normal  college  for  training  male  teachers. 
In  1848  Pius  IX.  nominated  him  to  the  cardi- 
nalate;  but  his  work  on  church  govenunent 
and  reform.  Cinque  piaghs  delta  santa  ehim 
(*'  Five  Wounds  of  the  Church"),  and  one  of  his 
political  tracts,  La  castituzione  $eeondo  la  giui- 
tvsia  sodaley  were  so  distastefol  to  the  college 
of  cardinals  that  he  was  nol!  confirmed,  and  the 
books  were  put  upon  the  catalogue  of  the  Inda 
JExpurgatorius,  He  was  a  laborious  student; 
at  his  death  his  published  works  amounted  to 
21  volumes,  and  14  more  Ic^  in  manuscript 
were  published  posthumously.  They  embrace 
the  whole  range  of  phUosophical  study.  Father 
Lockhart,  an  English  member  of  the  order  of 
charity,  published  a  memoir  of  Rosmini  in  1856, 
and  Yincenzo  GarelU  another  in  1861. 

ROSS,  a  8.  CO.  of  Ohib,  intersected  by  Scioto 
river  and  drained  by  Paint  creek;  area,  about 
660  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  85,071.  It  has  a  di- 
versified surface,  and  the  soil,  especially  in  the 
valley  of  the  Scioto,  is  very  fertile.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1850  were  2,840,448  bnshels  of 
Indian  com,  141,181  of  wheat,  80,926  of  oats, 
and  61,964  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  17  grist 
mills,  21  saw  mills,  2  iron  founderies,  4  woollen 
factories,  15  tanneries,  6  newspaper  offices,  T3 
churches,  and  7,824  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Marietta  wd 
Cincinnati  railroad,  and  by  the  Ohio  and  Erie 
canal,  both  of  which  pass  by  the  capital,  Chilli- 
cothe. 

ROSS  AND  CROMARTY,  two  N.  counties 
of  Scotland,  which,  being  politically  connected, 
are  generally  treated  under  one  head.  They 
are  bounded  N.  by  Sutherlandshire,  E.  by  th« 
Nortii  sea,  8.  by  Inverness-shire,  and  V.  ^J 
the  Atlantic ;  area,  including  the  N.  portion  of 
the  island  of  Lewis,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  vhich 
belongs  to  Ross-shire,  3,151  sq.  m. ;  pop.  «i 
1851,  82,707.  The  two  counties  extend  across 
the  island  from  the  German  ocean  to  Uie  At- 
lantic, and  both  coasts  are  indented  vith  nu- 
merous bays  and  excellent  harbors.  There  are 
several  rivers  and  lakes,  and  the  general  sur- 
face of  the  country  is  mountainous.  The 
scenery  is  remarkably  wild  and  romantic. 
The  principal  towns  are  Dingwall,  Tain,  and 
Cromarty.  There  are  no  manufactures  of  anj 
importance;  but  the  fisheries  on  the  co&^ts 
employ  upward  of  20,000  hands  during  the  sea- 
son. Tliese  counties  contain  many  remains  of 
antiquity.  They  have  one  sheriff,  and  return 
one  member  to  parliament. 

ROSS,  Frkdbrio  AuorsTUB,  D.D.,  «^.^°;?"' 
can  clergyman,  bom  in  Richmond,  Va.,  mh^- 
He  was  educated  at  William  and  Mary's  colleg«j 
and  after  his  father's  death  in  1818  removed 
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to  Sjngsport,  Hawkins  oo.,  East  Tennessee, 
where  he  resided  86  years.  In  1823  he  con- 
nected himself  with  the  Presbyterian  chnroh, 
and  not  ]ong  afterward  emancipated  his  slaves. 
Having  stu£ed  theology,  he  was  ordained  to 
the  ministry  in  1825,  took  charge  of  a  small 
diarch  at  Kingsport,  and  edited  for  several 
years,  conjointly  with  the  Bev.  Messrs.  James 
G^Uaher  and  David  Nelson,  a  monthly  publi- 
cation called  the  *'  Oalvinistic  Magazine,"  com- 
menced in  1827.  In  1828,  together  with  Mr. 
Gallaher,  he  labored  as  an  evangelist  with 
great  effect  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  At  the 
division  of  the  Presbyterian  general  assem- 
bly in  1887~'8,  he  adhered  to  the  "  New 
School"  portion.  He  received  the  degree  of 
B.D.  from  the  nnivernty  of  Vermont  in  Aug. 
1651.  In  1855  he  became  pastor  of  the  first 
Presbyterian  church  of  HuntsviUe,  Ala.,  where 
he  now  resides.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  debates  on  slavery  in  the  general  assembly, 
which  resulted  in  the  separate  organization,  in 
April,  1868,  of  the  united  synod  of  the  Presby- 
terian church.  In  1857  he  published  a  work 
entitled  ^'Slavery  Ordained  of  God,"  taking 
the  highest  gronnd  iA  defence  of  tiie  system  as 
a  divine  institution. 

ROSS^  Geobos,  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
declaration  of  independence,  bom  in  New  Oas- 
tle,  Del,  in  1780,  died  in  Lancaster,  Penn.,  in 
July,  1779.  He  commenced  the  practice  of  law 
at  Lancaster  in  1751,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
coloaial  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  from  1768 
to  1776.  In  1774  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
committee  of  7  who  represented  Pennsylvania 
in  the  continental  congress,  and  continued  his 
connection  with  the  congress  till  Jan.  1777, 
when  he  retired  on  account  of  ill  health.  For 
his  conduct  in  congress  the  sum  of  £150  was 
voted  to  him  by  the  county  of  Lancaster,  which 
he  declined  to  accept.  In  1775  he  drew  up  a 
reply  to  Gov.  Penn's  message  deprecating  any 
action  on  the  part  of  the  colony.  After  the 
substitution  of  the  general  convention  for  the 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Ross  was  also 
elected  to  that  body,  and  prepared  a  decla- 
ration of  rights  for  the  state,  the  regulations 
necessary  for  the  government  of  the  conven- 
tion, and  an  ordinance  for  the  punishment  of 
treason.  A  report  on  the  measures  necessary 
for  putting  the  colony  and  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia in  a  state  of  defence  was  also  from  his  pen. 
In  April,  1779,  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the 
ooart  of  admiralty. 

ROSS,  Sib  Jomr,  a  British  navigator,  bom 
at  Balsarroch,  Scotland,  June  24,  1777,  died 
in  London,  Aug.  80,  1856.  His  father  was  a 
clergyman  of  the  Scottish  church.  He  ship- 
ped as  a  volunteer  on  the  frigate  Pearl  at  the 
age  of  9  years,  served  in  the  Mediterranean 
till  his  13th  year,  and  continued  in  the  navy 
till  1791,  after  which  for  several  years  he  was 
engaged  in  the  merchant  service.  In  1799  he 
became  a  midshipman  on  board  the  sloop  of 
war  Weasel,  and  in  1805  was  promoted  to  a 
lieutenancy.     The  next   year  he  received  a 


number  of  severe  wounds  in  a  desperate  en- 
gagement, for  which  two  years  later  he  was 
pensioned.  In  1812  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Briseis,  and  subsequently  of 
other  vessels.  In  181 7  he  was  offered  the  com- 
mand of  the  larger  of  two  vessels  to  be  sent  out 
to  settle  the  question  of  the  existence  of  a  north- 
west passage,  and  on  April  25, 1818,  set  sail 
from  the  Thames  in  the  Isabella,  accompanied 
by  lieut.  Parry  in  the  Alexander.  (See  Asono 
DisoovsBY.)  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
post-captain  on  his  return,  and  published  an 
account  of  his  voyage.  In  1829  he  made  a 
second  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  arctic  re- 
gions, not  under  government  patronage,  but 
in  a  badly  constructed  steamship  called  the 
Victory,  equipped  at  the  expense  of  Sir  Felix 
Booth,  sheriff  of  London,  and  accompanied  by  a 
small  tender  of  16  tons,  called  the  ErusenateriL 
He  was  frozen  up  in  the  ice  for  4  years,  and 
was  finally  rescued  with  his  crew  by  a  whaler 
in  August,  1888,  after  abandoning  his  ship  in 
May,  1832.  On  Dec.  24,  1834,  he  was  made  a 
K.O.B.  In  1839  he  was  appointed  consul  at 
Stockholm,  where  he  remained  till  1845.  In 
1850  he  went  out  in  search  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin in  a  small  vessel  of  90  tons,  and  remained 
one  winter  in  the  ice.  He  attained  the  rank 
of  rear  admiral  in  1851.  He  published  "A 
Voyage  of  Discovery"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London, 
1819),  and  "  A  Narrative  of  a  Second  Voyage" 
(2  vols.  4to.,  1835-'6),  "A  Treatise  on  Navi- 
gation by  Steam"  (4to.,  1828),  &c. — Sm  Jamis 
Clark,  a  British  navigator  and  discoverer, 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  born  in  London,  April 
15, 1800.  At  the  age  of  12  he  entered  the  royal 
navy  as  a  voltmteer  on  board  the  Briseis,  then 
commanded  by  his  uncle.  He  accompanied 
Oapt.  Ross  in  1818  as  midshipman  on  his  first 
arctic  voyage,  subsequently  was  an  ofiicer  un- 
der Parry  in  his  4  voyages  between  1819  and 
1827,  and  was  promoted  while  absent  on  tlie  2d 
voyage  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  In  1827,  on 
his  return  from  the  4th  voyage,  he  received  a 
commission  as  commander.  In  his  nucleus  sec- 
ond expedition,  1829-'d3,  during  their  impris- 
onment in  the  ice,  he  made  numerous  explor- 
ing tours,  in  one  of  which  he  discovered  the 
north  magnetic  pole,  in  lat.  70°  5'  17"  N.,  long. 
96°  46'  45"  W.,  where  the  dipping  magnetic 
needle  indicated  a  dip  of  89°  59',  or  within  1' 
of  a  vertical  position.  He  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  post-captain  on  his  return  in  1884. 
The  next  year  he  again  visited  Bafiin's  bay  to 
search  for  and  relieve  some  missing  whale 
ships,  and  after  his  return  was  employed  for 
several  years  in  making  a  magnetic  survey  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  In  1889  he  com- 
manded the  Erebus,  to  which,  with  the  Terror, 
Commander  Orozier,  was  assigned  the  duty  of 
exploring  the  Antarctic  ocean.  In  this  voyage, 
which  occupied  4  years,  he  made  many  valu- 
able discoveries  in  magnetism,  geography,  and 
the  geology,  zoology,  and  botany  of  the  antarc- 
tic regions.  He  made  an  independent  discovery 
of  the  antarctic  continent,  which  Commander 
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Wilkes,  U.  S.  N.,  had  a  few  months  before  dis- 
covered and  traced  at  a  different  point,  and  gave 
it  the  name  of  Victoria  Land ;  a  volcano,  12,000 
feet  high,  was  named  Mt.  Erebus  from  his  vessel. 
He  returned  in  1848,  and  in  1844  was  knighted. 
In  1848  he  was  appointed  to  the  Enterprise, 
and  made  a  voyage  to  Baffin's  bay  in  search  of 
Sir  John  Franklin.  His  only  published  work 
is  "A  Voyage  of  Discovery  and  Research  in 
the  Southern  and  Antarctic  Kegions''  (2  vols. 
8vo.,  London,  1847). 

ROSS,  John,  or  Kooweskoowe,  a  chief  of  the 
Cherokee  Indians,  bom  in  the  Cherokee  coun- 
try, Georgia,  about  1790.  He  is  a  half-breed, 
and  at  an  early  age  had  acquired  a  good  Eng- 
lish education.  The  state  of  Georgia  attempt- 
ed in  1817  and  1819  to  induce  the  Indians  to 
remove  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  for  this 

Surpoee  a  liberal  bribe  was  offered  to  Ross  by 
[cintosh,  a  Creek  half-breed  chieftain,  but  it 
was  repulsed,  and  the  Creek  was  publicly  dis- 
graced. The  proceedings  of  the  Georgia  legis- 
lature wiUi  reference  to  the  Cherokees  in  1829 
led  to  an  appeal  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  Ross 
acting  as  their  agent,  to  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States,  which  resulted  in  a  decision  in 
their  favor.  Georgia  however  refused  to  obey, 
and  aggressions  upon  the  Indians  increased. 
In  1835  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  J.  F. 
Schermerhorn,  an  agent  of  the  United  States, 
and  Mi^or  Ridge,  his  son  John  Ridge,  Elias 
Boudinot,  and  about  600  other  Cherokee  In- 
diana, including  men,  women,  and  children, 
agreeing  to  surrender  their  lands,  and  remove 
west  within  two  years.  Against  this  treaty, 
known  as  the  treaty  of  New  Echota,  Ross  and 
over  15,000  of  his  tribe  protested  in  an  appeal 
written  by  Ross  and  addressed  to  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  as  having  been  fraudu- 
lently obtained.  The  government,  however, 
sent  a  force  under  Gen.  Scott  to  compel  the 
fulfilment  of  the  treaty.  The  Cherokees  yield- 
ed, and  with  Ross  at  their  head  removed  to  their 
new  home,  a  moderate  allowance  being  made- 
them  for  their  losses  by  the  government ;  and 
after  several  years  of  suffering  they  have  at  last 
become  again  a  prosperous  nation.  In  accord- 
ance with  their  laws,  though  against  the  will 
and  efforts  of  Ross,  the  two  Ridges  and  Boudi- 
not were  put  to  death  by  the  tribe  for  their 
treachery.  Ross  has  continued  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal chief  of  the  Cherokees,  and  in  1861,  after 
some  hesitation^  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the 
seceding  states. 

ROSSANO  (anc.  RMcianum\  a  fortified  city 
of  8.  Italy,  province  of  Calabria  Citra,  2i  m. 
from  the  gulf  of  Taranto,  and  25  m.  from  Co- 
senza ;  pop.  about  12,000.  It  is  built  upon  a 
rocky  hill  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  and 
Burf  ounded  by  deep  precipices.  It  has  a  fine 
cathedral,  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  is 
the  birthplace  of  8  popes,  viz. :  St.  Zosimus, 
John  VIL,  and  John  XVII.  Roscianum  was 
a  very  ancient  town ;  it  was  early  rebuilt  and 
colonized  by  the  Romans,  and  was  taken  by 
assault  and  pillaged  by  Totila. 


ROSSBACH,  a  village  of  Prussian  Saxonj, 
17  m.  S.  of  Halle,  celebrated  as  the  scene  of 
the  victory  of  Frederic  the  Great  over  the  com- 
bined French  and  imperial  army  under  the 
prince  of  Soubise  and  the  prince  of  Hildburg- 
hausen,  Nov.  5,  1757.  The  army  of  Frederic 
numbered  25,000,  and  that  of  his  opponents 
50,000,  the  French  being  officered  by  members 
of  the  high  nobility  who  regarded  the  expedi- 
tion as  a  pleasure  excursion.  Emboldened  by 
his  having  retired  from  before  the  diike  de 
Broglie^s  camp  at  Malhausen,  the  French  and 
imperial  army  left  a  strong  position  to  attack 
Frederic  without  having  made  a  reconnois- 
sance ;  but  they  were  themselves  attacked  bj 
surprise,  and,  though  but  one  wing  of  the 
Prussians  was  engaged,  soon  broke  and  fled  in 
the  utmost  disorder,  leaving  their  whole  artil- 
lery and  baggage  in  the  hands  of  the  victor. 

ROSSE,  William  Paesons,  earl  of,  a  Brit 
iflh  astronomer,  born  in  York,  June  17, 1800. 
He  was  educated  at  Magdalen  college,  Oxford, 
and  in  1822  graduated  first  class  in  mathe- 
matics. From  1821  to  1884,  under  the  title  of 
Lord  Oinnantown,  he  represented  King's  eoim- 
ty,  Ireland,  in  parliamenl  At  the  death  of  bis 
father,  the  second  earl,  in  1841,  he  succeeded 
to  the  peerage,  and  in  1845  was  elected  one 
of  the  representative  peers  for  Ireland.    In 

Earliament  he  voted  with  the  liberal  party. 
a  1826  he  erected  upon  the  grounds  of  bis 
residence,  Birr  castle,  near  Parsonstown,  King's 
county,  an  observatory  for  which  instruments 
were  made  under  his  special  direction.  Of 
these  the  most  important  was  the  enormous  re- 
flecting telescope,  which  required  several  years 
and  a  vast  expenditure  of  money  to  overcome 
the  difficulties  of  producing  large  spe<;Qla  oat 
of  speculum  metal,  and  of  accurately  adijusting 
and  suspending  the  various  parts  of  the  heavy 
machinery.  The  telescope  was  finished  in  1S44 
at  a  cost  of  about  $60,000 ;  it  has  an  aperture 
of  6  feet  and  a  focus  of  58,  weighs  over  8  toiu, 
and  is  now  the  most  powerful  reflector  in  the 
world.  By  its  great  space-penetrating  capacity, 
its  owner  has  been  enabled  to  question  some 
scientific  theories  previously  entertained,  espe- 
cially HerschePs  theory  of  condensation  and 
Laplace^s  theory  of  cosmogomy.  It  has  been 
of  especial  use  in  the  resolving  of  nebulss,  for 
which  it  was  in  great  measure  designed,  and  has 
also  imparted  much  additional  knowledge  in 
regard  to  the  visible  surface  of  the  moon.  In 
1843  Lord  Rosse  was  made  president  of  the 
British  association,  and  from  1849  to  1856  pre- 
sided over  the  royal  society. 

ROSSELLI,  CosiMO,  an  Italian  painter,  bora 
in  Florence  probably  in  1489,  died  about  1607. 
Few  of  his  works  are  now  in  existence.  His 
frescoes  in  the  Sistine  chapel,  representing 
subjects  from  the  history  of  the  Israelites  aiid 
of  the  Saviour,  were  painted  for  a  prize  in 
competition  with  works  in  the  same  cliai)el  by 
Perugino,  Ghirlandaio,  and  others,  and,  being 
loaded  to  excess  with  briUant  color  and  gild- 
ing, gained  the  attention  of  the  pope,  who  be- 
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stoired  upon  Rosselli  the  prize.  He  was  the 
iDAster  of  Fra  Bartolomeo. 

BOSS£TTI,  Dantb  Gabbibl,  an  Enffliah 
painter,  bom  in  London  abont  1828.  He  is 
known  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  pre-Ba- 
phadite  morement  in  British  art,  of  which,  in 
conjanction  wi&  MiUais  and  William  Holman 
Hant,  he  has  been  an  earnest  promoter.  Among 
his  pictures,  which  have  seldom  been  exhibit- 
ed, are  "The  Girlhood  of  the  Virgin,"  "A 
Christmas  Carol,"  "The  Wedding  of  St 
George,"  and  "  Dante^s  Dream  on  the  Day  of 
the  Death  of  Beatrice." 

ROSSI,  PsuLsoBiNo,  connt,  an  Italian  states- 
man, bom  in  Carrara,  Modena,  July  18,  1787, 
assassinated  in  Bome,  Nov.  15,  1848.  He  was 
edocated  for  the  bar,  and  practised  his  profes- 
sion in  Bologna  until  1814,  when  his  compli- 
citjvith  Murat  obliged  him  to  leave  Italy. 
Establishing  himself  in  Geneva,  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  cnminal  law  in  the  academy,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council,  and  deputy  to  the  diet,  in 
which  be  zealously  advocated  the  centraliza- 
tion of  the  federal  power.  Having  been  sent  as 
enroj  to  Paris,  he  was  induced  in  1888  to  take 
np  his  residence  there,  and  in  1834  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  political  economy  in  the 
college  of  France  and  of  public  law  to  the  Pa- 
risian &culty  of  law.  He  became  the  friend 
of  Gnizot,  and  by  his  "  Treatise  on  Penal  Law," 
ha  "Course  of  Political  Economy,"  and  his 
numerous  contributions  to  the  Bevue  des  deua 
mond^  attracted  the  notice  of  Louis  Philippe, 
who  in  1840  created  him  a  peer  of  France. 
Subsequently  he  was  appointed  "a  member  of 
the  council  of  state,  and  in  1845  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  the  papal  court,  and  exerted  all 
his  influence  in  favor  of  the  liberal  policy  in- 
angnrated  by  Pius  IX.  Soon  after,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  directions  of  Louis  Philippe,  he  en- 
deavored to  check  the  reformatory  zeal  of  the 
pope,  and  thereby  became  an  object  of  detesta- 
tion to  the  liberals.  Deprived  of  his  employ- 
ments by  the  revolution  of  1848,  Bossi  retired 
for  a  short  time  to  Carrara ;  but  upon  the  en- 
trance of  the  Anstrians  into  the  papal  territo- 
ries he  repaJbred  to  Bome,  and,  having  offered 
to  reorganize  the  states  of  the  church  without 
violence  or  foreign  assistance,  was  appointed  by 
the  pope  minister  of  the  interior,  with  charge 
of  the  finances  and  the  police.  In  spite  of 
anonjmous  warnings  he  repaired  on  Nov.  15 
to  the  palace  of  the  Cancellaria,  to  attend  the 
opening  of  the  parliament  of  the  Papal  States, 
haring  been  elected  to  represent  Bologna  in 
that  body.  As  his  carriage  stopped  at  the  por- 
tico of  the  buUding,  it  was  suddenly  surround- 
ed by  a  crowd  of  bystanders,  and  in  the  confu- 
sion which  ensued  the  minister  was  stabbed 
▼ith  a  stiletto,  expiring  a  few  minutes  after 
being  taken  into  the  palace.  In  1854  a  man 
named  Oonstantini  was  found  guilty  of  mur- 
dering Count  Bossi,  and  executed. 

ROSSIKI,  GioAOHiNO,  an  Italian  composer, 
bom  in  Pesaro,  near  Bologna,  Feb.  29,  1792. 
His  parents  were  members  of  a  strolling  theat- 


rical company,  and  at  10  years  of  age  he  was 
able  to  accompany  his  father,  who  was  a  horn 
player  in  the  orchestra.  Soon  after  he  was 
placed  with  a  music  teacher  in  Bologna,  under 
whose  instructions  he  developed  a  soprano 
voice  of  great  purity  and  compass ;  and  at  14 
he  could  sing  at  sight  any  piece  of  music  placed 
before  him.  After  being  employed  for  several 
years  as  a  chorister  in  the  Bolognese  church- 
es, and  occasionally  as  chorus  master  in  little 
provincial  theatres,  he  was  induced  in  1807  by 
the  breaking  of  his  voice  to  enter  the  lyceum 
of  Bologna,  where  he  was  instructed  in  counter- 
point by  Padre  Mattel.  The  severe  course  of 
study  to  which  pupils  were  here  subjected  was 
distasteful  to  Bossini,  who,  hearing  his  master 
observe  one  day  that  simple  counterpoint 
would  suffice  for  ordinary  stage  composition, 
determined  to  become  a  writer  of  operas,  and 
forthwith  left  the  school,  having  acquired  just 
enough  of  the  science  of  harmony  to  enable 
him  to  enter  upon  his  vocation.  He  now  studied 
day  and  night  the  works  of  the  principal  opera 
writers,  German  as  well  as  Italian,  giving  es- 
pecial attention  to  those  of  Mozart ;  and  at  18 
years  of  age,  having  tried  his  hand  at  some 
minor  pieces,  he  produced  his  first  dramatic 
work,  La  gambidU  di  matrimonio,  an  operetta 
performed  with  moderate  success  at  the  theatre 
San  Mose  in  Venice,  although  his  Demetrio  e 
Polibio,  produced  in  Bome  in  1811,  is  said  to 
have  been  written  two  years  earlier.  In  1812 
he  composed  not  fewer  than  5  operas,  all  of 
which,  ¥rith  the  exception  of  LHngannofelicdy 
speedily  sunk  into  oblivion.  In  the  succeeding 
year  he  appeared  before  the  Venetians  with  8 
operas,  one  of  which,  Tancredi,  excited  an  en- 
thusiasm almost  without  a  parallel  in  the  hi»- 
tory  of  music,  and  within  8  years  found  its 
way  into  every  musical  theatre  of  Europe  and 
America.  Of  the  remaining  operas  composed 
in  1813,  the  Italiana  in  Algieri  was  almost 
equaUy  successful,  and  with  Tancredi  still  holds 
possession  of  the  stage.  In  the  following  year 
he  produced  at  Mihm  Aureliano  in  Palmira 
and  n  Tureo  in  Italia^  the  latter  of  which  is 
still  frequently  performed ;  and  in  1815  Mita- 
hetta  regina  d'Inghilterra  for  the  San  Carlo 
theatre  of  Naples,  where  he  also  accepted  an 
engagement  as  musicfd  director.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  preclude  him  from  writing  operas 
for  other  places,  and  in  1816  his  Barhiere  di 
Siviglia,  probably  the  most  admirable  specimen 
of  the  Italian  buffo  opera  in  existence,  was 
performed  in  Bome  during  the  carnival  with 
a  success  which,  after  the  lapse  of  nearlv  half  a 
century,  has  suffered  no  dimioution.  Accord- 
ing to  Manuel  Garcia,  for  whom  the  Barhiere 
was  written,  the  greater  part  of  it  was  com- 
posed in  8  days.  In  1816-^17  he  composed 
for  the  San  Carlo  and  other  theatres  upward 
of  7  operas,  8  of  which,  OteUo^  Cenerentola^ 
and  La  gaata  ladra,  are  yet  standard  favorites 
— ^the  first  a  striking  example  of  his  forcible 
style,  and  the  second  of  his  skill  in  prodncing 
florid  embellishments.     His   Mo$d  in  Egitto 
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(1818)  ranks  among  the  finest  serions  operas  of 
the  age.  Within  the  next  few  years  were  pro- 
duced La  donna  del  logo,  Maometto  Sec&ndo, 
Zelmira,  and  a  number  of  minor  works,  show- 
ing a  gradnal  increase  of  power  in  harmony 
and  instromental  effects,  with  no  loss  of  melo- 
dic beauty ;  and  in  1828  he  took  his  leave  of  the 
Italian  stage  with  the  opera  of  Semiramidey  the 
most  elaborate  and  gorgeous  of  his  works  up  to 
that  period.  In  the  same  year  he  was  married 
to  Mme.  Colbran,  a  prima  donna  at  the  San 
Carlo,  for  whom  many  of  his  parts  were  writ- 
ten; and  in  1824  he  visited  London  with  his 
wife  under  an  engagement  to  compose  an  opera 
for  the  king's  theatre.  An  indolent  careless- 
ness now  took  the  place  of  his  former  activity; 
he  neglected  his  duties,  failed  to  produce  his 
promised  opera,  and  made  the  season  ruinous 
to  the  lessees  of  the  theatre.  His  visit  however 
was  profitable  to  himself,  and  he  left  England 
with  £10,000,  derived  principally  from  concerts 
got  up  for  him  by  the  leaders  of  fashionable 
society  at  enormous  prices  of  admission.    Re- 

S airing  to  Paris,  he  accepted  the  position  of 
irector  of  the  Italian  opera,  an  office  which  he 
held  until  1880,  with  little  increase  of  profes- 
sional celebrity,  but  with  considerable  profit. 
For  8  years  he  composed  nothing  new  except  a 
slight  piece  called  II  fdaggto  a  Bheims,  a 
portion  of  which  was  reproduced  in  a  graceful 
French  opera,  entitled  Le  comte  Ory;  although 
several  of  his  former  works  were  brought  out 
with  success,  including  his  Maometto  under  the 
title  of  Le  siege  de  Corinthe,  In  1829,  however, 
he  made  amends  for  his  indolence  by  the  pro- 
duction of  Ouillaume  Tell,  generally  considered 
his  masterpiece  in  serious  composition,  a  work 
abounding  in  beautiful  melodies  and  in  rich 
and  varied  instrumentation,  but  so  different  in 
style  from  any  of  his  previous  operas,  that  it 
seems  the  creation  of  another  mind.  After  this, 
with  the  exception  of  his  Stdbat  Mater,  a  pleas- 
ing composition,  but  rather  operatic  than  ecclesi- 
astical in  its  character,  for  many  years  he  wrote 
nothing.  During  his  residence  in  Paris  he  was 
appointed  by  Charles  X.  inspector-general  of 
singing  with  a  liberal  salary,  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  which  he  was  cut  off  by  the  revolution 
of  1830.  He  remained  several  years  in  Paris, 
occupied  in  claiming  compensation  for  losses  he 
had  sustained,  and  in  1886  retired  to  an  elegant 
villa  near  Bologna,  where  for  nearly  20  years  he 
principally  resided,  refusing  the  most  tempting 
offers  to  write  for  the  stage,  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  unwilling  to  endanger  his  reputation  by 
the  production  of  inferior  works.  He  is  said  to 
have  in  his  possession  the  manuscript  of  an 
opera  never  yet  performed,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  solicitations  of  managers,  has  not 
seen  the  light.  A  comic  trifle  called  Bruschino, 
comprising  a  collection  of  his  youthful  impro- 
visations and  impromptus,  was  however  per- 
formed in  Paris  in  1857.  Visiting  Paris  in  1865 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  he  has  since  passed 
a  large  portion  of  each  year  there,  and  during 
the  musical  season  may  be  seen  at  many  of  his 


former  resorts,  a  genial,  well  preserved  old 
gentleman,  full  of  anecdotes  and  reminisceiUM 
of  musical  history  in  Europe  during  the  past 
half  century.  Beside  his  operaa,  nmnbering 
about  40,  and  his  Stabat  Mater,  he  has  written 
at  different  times  cantatas,  hymns,  and  a  few 
miscellaneous  vocal  and  instrumental  pieces, 
not  comparable  in  merit  with  his  dramatie 
compositions.  The  latter  amply  illustrate  the 
richness  and  variety  of  his  melodies,  his  con- 
summate skill  in  writing  for  the  voice,  and  the 
intimate  and  natural  association  of  florid  ornft- 
ment  with  the  body  of  the  music,  which  con- 
stitutes his  peculiar  style.  There  is  a  life  of 
Rossini  by  Btendahl  (Paris,  1823-'54),  and  one 
by  the  brothers  Escudier  (Paris,  1864). 

ROSTOCK,  a  fortified  town  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  War- 
now,  about  9  m.  above  its  mouth,  and  181  m.N. 
E.  from  Hamburg;  pop.  in  1866,  24,228.  It  has 
a  university  founded  in  1419,  and  having  in 
1856  82  professors  and  teachers,  and  97  stn- 
dents,  with  a  library  of  80,000  volumes.  Eoe- 
tock  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  once 
a  member  of  the  Hanseatic  league,  from  Trhich 
it  separated  in  1492. 

ROSTOPTCHIN,  Fkdob,  count,  a  Russian 
general,  born  at  Livna,  in  the  government  of 
Orel,  March  12,  1765,  died  in  Moscow,  Feb.  12, 
1826.  At  the  age  of  21  he  was  a  lieotenanfe- 
general  in  the  imperial  guards.  Enjoying  th^ 
favor  of  the  court,  he  was  rapidly  advanced, 
and  held  many  principal  places,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, under  the  government.  He  afterward 
fell  into  disgrace,  but  was  restored  by  Alex* 
ander  1.  He  was  governor  of  Moscow  in  1813, 
and  is  believed  to  have  caused  the  hnming  of 
that  city  upon  its  capture  by  the  French.  This, 
however,  he  denied  in  a  French  pamphlet  en- 
titled "  The  Truth  concerning  the  Burning  of 
Moscow"  (Paris,  1828). 

ROSTRA  (Lat,  beaks),  in  ancient  Rome,  the 
stage  in  the  forum  from  which  the  orators 
spoke,  so  named  from  being  adorned  with  the 
beaks  of  the  ships  taken  from  the  people  of 
Antium  after  the  great  Latin  war  (888  B.  C.\ 
previous  to  which  it  had  been  called  templum. 
In  form  Bunsen  supposes  "  that  it  was  a  circu- 
lar building  raised  on  arches,  with  a  stand  or 
platform  on  the  top  bordered  by  a  parapet,  the 
access  to  it  being  by  two  flights  of  steps,  one 
on  each  side."  The  ancient  rostra  stood  be* 
tween  the  comitium  and  the  forum,  so  that  the 
speaker  might  front  either  the  curies  or  the 
tribes,  the  former  being  the  universal  custom, 
however,  down  to  the  time  of  0.  Licinius  Cras- 
sus  (146  B.  C.)  or  Gains  Gracchus.  M\u 
Caesar  built  new  rostra  in  a  comer  of  the  fo- 
rum, known  as  the  rostra  nova  or  ro$tra  Julia, 
The  term  rostrum  in  English  is  applied  to  any 
stage  or  platform  used  for  secular  oratory. 

ROT,  Dry.    See  Dby  Rot. 

ROTATION.  See  Gyboscopb,  and  Mb- 
CHAiacs,  vol.  xi.  p.  828. 

ROTH,  Johannes  Ritdolf,  a  German  natn- 
ralist  and  traveller,  bom  in  Nuremberg,  Sept. 
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4, 1815,  died  in  Hasbeija,  Palestine,  Jnne  26, 
1858.  He  was  educated  at  the  nniyersity  of 
Munich,  and  in  1836-7  made  an  extensive 
tour  through  Syria  and  Palestine.  In  1840 
he  went  to  Calcutta  to  assist  M^or  Jervis, 
of  the  East  India  service,  in  the  preparation 
of  an  elaborate  work  on  the  natural  history 
of  Hindostan.  Upon  the  failure  of  this  pro- 
ject, he  accompanied  the  expedition  under  the 
direction  of  Major  W.  C.  Harris  to  Shoa  in 
soathem  Abyssinia,  where  he  remained  until 
the  sammer  of  1843;  and  he  subsequently 
wrote  the  geological,  botanical,  and  zoological 
portions  of  Harris's  "  Highlands  of  Ethiopia." 
Returning  to  Munich,  he  was  appointed  assist- 
ant curator  of  the  zoolo^co-zoot^ic  museum, 
and  extraordinary  professor  of  zoology  in  the 
uniTersity.  In  1862  he  undertook  another 
journey  to  the  East ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
18o6.  heing  supplied  with  a  travelling  fund  by 
the  king  of  Bavaria,  he  departed  on  a  diird  tour, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  died.  He  conducted 
during  his  last  journey  an  important  series  of 
investigations  concerning  the  geology  of  the 
Dead  sea  and  the  surrounding  region,  and  ex- 
plored carefully  the  course  of  the  Jordan.  His 
notes  and  journal  of  his  travels  are  now  (1861) 
preparing  for  publication.  He  was  an  occasional 
contribntor  to  Petermann's  Mittheilungen. 

ROTHERMEL,  Petkb  F.,  an  American  paint- 
er, bom  in  Luzerne  co.,  Penn.,  July  8,  1817. 
He  was  educated  as  a  land  surveyor,  but  upon 
removing  at  the  age  of  22  to  Philadelphia  he 
studied  painting,  and  about  1840  commenced 
practice  as  a  portrait  painter,  but  soon  turned 
his  attention  to  historical  subjects.  Among 
his  earlier  works  are  "  Ohristabel "  and  "  Kath- 
erine  and  Petruchio.^^  He  has  also  painted 
**De  Soto  discoyering  the  Mississippi,"  "Co- 
lumbus before  Isabella  the  Catholic,"  the  Noche 
tritte  from  Prescott^s  "  Conquest  of  Mexico," 
and  other  pictures. 

ROTHSCHILD,  the  name  of  a  Jewish  family 
of  European  bankers,  whose  founder  was  Mat- 
es AxsEuc  (or  Anbchil)  Rothschild,  bom  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  1748,  died  there  in 
Sept.  1812.  He  was  educated  for  a  rabbi,  but 
commenced  business  as  a  small  trader,  and 
eventually  procured  a  situation  in  a  Hanoverian 
banking  house.  Subsequently  he  returned  to 
Frankfort,  and  established  himself  as  a  banker 
there,  and  the  rich  landgrave  of  Hesse,  William 
IX.  (who  afterward,  as  elector  of  Hesse,  took 
the  title  of  William  L),  made  him  his  banker. 
Rothschild  first  became  known  as  a  negotiator 
of  goyemment  loans  in  1T92,  when  the  French 
general  Costine  imposed  upon  the  senate  of 
Frankfort  a  very  heavy  ransom,  to  be  raised 
in  a  short  time,  as  the  alternative  of  the  sack- 
ing of  their  city.  The  senate  could  devise  no 
jneans  of  procuring  the  money,  when  the  Jew- 
ish banker  obtained  it  for  them  from  the  land- 
grave. His  services  in  negotiating  loans  were 
afterward  frequently  in  demand  among  the 
^nailer  states  of  Germany.  In  1806  Napoleon 
decreed  the  forfeiture  of  the  states  of  the  sov- 


ereigns of  Hesse-Cassel  and  Brunswick,  and  sent 
an  army  to  enforce  his  decree.  The  elector 
was  unable  to  offer  resistance,  but  he  had  $5,- 
000,000  in  silver  which  he  was  unwilling  to 
give  up  to  Napoleon,  and  unable  to  carry 
with  him  in  his  flight.  Sending  for  Roth- 
schild, he  offered  him  the  use  of  the  money 
without  interest,  if  he  would  remove  it  to  a 
place  of  safety.  The  banker  and  his  sons, 
whom  he  had  associated  with  him  in  business, 
enjoyed  the  use  of  this  lai^e  sum  for  8  years; 
when  Napoleon  was  bamshed  to  Elba,  the 
elector  gave  notice  that  he  should  withdraw  it ; 
but  when  Napoleon  escaped  and  returned  to 
France,  he  was  so  much  alarmed  that  he  urged 
the  Rothschilds  to  keep  it  at  the  interest  of  2 
per  cent,  per  annum,  which  they  did  till  1823, 
when  they  returned  it  to  his  son  and  successor, 
having  won  by  their  faithful  and  able  manage- 
ment the  confidence  of  courts  and  financiers^ 
Mayer  AnnAlm  Rothschild  had  10  children,  5 
of  them  sons,  all  of  whom  survived  him.  The 
eldest,  Anselm  (bom  June  12, 1T78,  died  Dea 
6, 1865),  was  his  father^s  partner  and  successor 
at  Frankfort.  The  second,  Solomon  (bom 
Sept.  0,  1774,  died  July,  1855),  at  first  the 
travelling  partner  of  the  firm,  was  eventually 
established  in  Vienna.  The  third,  Nathan 
Mayer  (bora  Sept.  16,  1777,  died  at  Frankfort, 
July  28,  1886),  settled  in  London  in  1798,  and 
became  the  most  prominent,  as  he  was  gener- 
ally deemed  the  ablest,  financier  of  the  family. 
Charles  (bom  April  24, 1788,  died  March  10, 
1855)  settled  at  Naples  in  1821.  James  (bom 
May  5,  1792)  was  for  a  time  with  his  brother 
Solomon  at  Vienna,  but  eventually  took  up  his 
residence  in  Pans.  The  5  brothers  constituted 
but  one  firm,  in  which  all  had  an  equal  interest, 
but  conducted  their  business  under  5  branches, 
each  under  the  charge  of  one  of  the  brothers. 
Nathan  Rothschild  is  sdd  to  have  known  of 
the  result  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  8  hours 
before  the  British  government,  and  to  have 
realized  over  $1,000,000  by  a  skilful  use  of  that 
knowledge.  The  house  for  many  years  have 
been  the  principal  takers  of  the  loans  of  the 
European  governments,  and  have  in  some  in- 
stances compelled  peace  by  refusing  to  furnish 
the  sinews  of  war.  Within  a  period  of  less 
than  12  years,  they  have  furnished  in  loans 
$200,000,000  to  England,  $60,000,000  to  Aus- 
tria, $40,000,000  to  Prossia,  $80,000,000  to 
France,  $50,000,000  to  Naples,  $25,000,000  to 
Russia,  $12,000,000  to  Brazil,  and  $4,000,000 
to  some  of  the  smaller  states.  Their  prompt- 
ness, and  the  courtesy  with  which  they  re- 
sponded to  Mettemioh^s  application  for  a  loan 
in  1813,  led  the  Austrian  emperor  to  confer 
on  each  of  the  brothers  a  patent  of  nobility 
with  the  title  of  baron  of  the  empire.  Of  the 
5  brothers  only  James  is  now  living,  but  the 
members  of  the  family  of  the  8d,  and  even  some 
of  the  4th  generation,  have  been  taken  into 
the  partnership.  The  leading  active  partner  is 
now  Baron  Nathan  Lionel  db  Rothschild 
of  London,  son  of  Nathan,  bom  in  London  in 
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1808,  and  snoceeding  to  his  father's  titles  and 
connections  in  1886.  In  1847  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  house  of  commons  from  the 
city  of  London;  but  declining  to  take  the 
ordinary  oath  *^  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Chris- 
tian/' he  did  not  take  his  seat,  although  regu- 
larly reelected,  till  1858,  when,  the  disabilities 
being  removed,  he  took  his  place  in  the  house, 
being  the  first  adherent  of  the  Jewish  religion 
who  CTer  sat  in  the  commons.  Sir  Aitthont, 
bom  in  London  in  1810,  the  2d  son  of  Nathan, 
was  created  a  baronet  in  1846.  The  members 
of  the  family  have  very  generally  intermarried, 
so  that  their  immense  wealth  will  probably 
remain  in  a  few  hands  for  many  years.  They 
have  met  with  few  heavy  losses,  the  only  one 
of  considerable  amount  being  the  result  of  the 
revolutions  of  1848,  by  which  they  are  said  to 
have  lost  in  9  months  about  $40,000,000 ;  but 
so  vast  was  their  wealth,  that  even  this  did 
not  in  the  least  impair  their  credit  or  position. 
They  have  now  banking  houses  in  most  of  the 
large  cities  of  the  world. 

HOTIFERA.    See  Akhcalovlbs. 

ROTROU,  Jean,  a  French  dramatic  poet, 
bom  atDreux,  Normandy,  in  1609,  died  in  1660. 
Cardinal  Richelieu  employed  him  among  his 
"poet  workmen,"  who  filled  up  with  verses 
the  skeleton  plots  which  that  great  minister  had 
devised.  Pierre  Comeille  loved  him  so  much 
as  to  call  him  "  father,^'  although  8  years  his 
senior.  He  composed  no  fewer  than  17  tragi- 
comedies, 7  tragedies,  and  12  comedies.  His 
tragic  masterpieces  are  Antigone^  Iphighiie  en 
Aulidej  Co9roii,  and  above  all  8t,  Oenest  and 
Venceslas^  which  rank  among  the  best  tragedies 
in  French  literature.  He  held  a  position  as  a 
magistrate  at  Dreux ;  and  on  the  breaking  out 
of  a  dangerous  epidemic  there  he  left  Paris  to 
return  to  his  post,  and  died  in  the  midst  of 
his  generous  efforts  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of 
the  sick.  His  ^worea  have  been  publish^  by 
Viollet-Leduc  (6  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1820).' 

ROTTEOK,  Kabl  von,  a  German  publicist 
and  historian,  bom  in  IVeiburg,  Baden,  July 
18,  1776,  died  there,  Nov.  26,  1840.  He  was 
educated  at  the  university  of  Freiburg,  where 
his  father  was  perpetual  dean  of  the  medical 
faculty.  Although  by  profession  an  advocate, 
he  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  the 
study  of  history,  and  in  1798  was  appointed  to 
the  professorship  of  that  department  in  Frei- 
burg, which  he  held  until  1818,  when,  becom- 
ing interested  in  the  study  of  the  constitutional 
law  of  Germany,  he  obtained  the  chair  of  poll-  • 
tics  and  the  law  of  nations.  He  soon  became 
an  industrious  writer  on  public  law,  and  his 
newspaper  articles  and  pamphlets  on  repre- 
sentative bodies,  on  the  danger  of  maintaining 
large  standing  armies,  and  other  subjects,  at- 
tracted notice.  Between  1819  and  18S0  he 
represented  the  university  of  Freiburg  in  ^e 
first  chamber  of  the  states  of  Baden.  In  1880 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  second  chamber 
from  the  city  of  Freiburg.  In  that  body  his 
course  gained  him  the  enmity  of  the  conserva* 


tives,  and  in  1882,  the  reactionary  tide  baying 
set  in,  he  was  forbidden  by  the  diet  of  Bade&to 
continue  his  lectures  in  the  university,  or  to 
edit  any  newspaper  for  the  space  of  6  jetrs. 
The  liberal  party  at  once  took  up  hb  cause,  and 
addresses  of  sympathy  and  presents  were  sent  to 
him  from  all  parts  of  Germany.  He  was  aJso 
elected  mayor  of  Freiburg,  and  returned  by  sob- 
cessive  elections  to  the  second  chamber,  tho 
efforts  of  government  being  unavailing  to  ex- 
clude him  from  his  seat.  In  1840  he  was  pe^ 
mitted  to  resume  his  functions  as  lecturer  in  die 
university,  but  died  soon  after.  As  a  historian 
Botteck  is  widely  known  by  his  AUgmtm 
WeUgegehichte  (**  Universal  History"),  publish- 
ed between  fSll  and  1827,  and  of  which  a  15th 
edition  was  produced  in  1841-6  in  11  Tok 
8vo.  The  onginal  work  embraces  the  history 
of  the  world  down  to  the  year  1815,  to  which 
a  continuation  to  1840  was  added  by  K.  E 
Hermes,  forming  vols.  x.  and  xi.  of  Uie  16th 
edition.  It  is  a  critical  narrative  of  prominent 
events,  written  from  a  liberal  point  of  view, 
and  enjoys  a  popularity  in  Germany  and  eke- 
where  in  Europe  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
work  of  its  class.  Numerous  translations  of 
the  original  work,  and  of  an  abridgment  of  it 
published  by  Rotteck  under  the  title  of  Avt- 
Bug  atts  der  Weltgeichichte  (4  vols.  8vo.,  1831), 
have  appeared,  including  one  of  the  latter  by 
T.  Jones  (4  vols.  8vo.,  Philadelphia,  2d  edi, 
1840-'42),  which  was  reprinted  in  London. 
Among  his  remaining  works  are:  £leinm 
Schriften  (6  vols.  8vo.,  182»-'86),  consisting 
of  a  variety  of  essays,  letters,  memoirs,  Ac; 
Lehrbueh  des  VemunJtreehU  nnd  der  Stoat*- 
wUsevmfKrften  (4  vols.  8vo.,  1829  et  %eq)\  and 
Staatsrecht  der  ComtitutumelUn  MonarehU  (3 
vols.  8vo.,  1824  et  seq.).  Jointly  with  Welcker 
he  edited  the  first  10  vols,  of  the  StaaUlmhm 

iAltona,  1834  et  wy.).— His  eon,  Dr.  Hermaim 
iotteck,  has  edited  his  posthumous  works  in 
6  vols.  8vo.  (Freiburg,  1841-»8),  the  4th  of 
which  contains  a  memoir  of  him. 

ROTTEN  STONE,  a  decomposed  stony  rob- 
stance  resembling  tripoli,  and  used  for  polish- 
ing metallic  surfaces,  glass,  Ae,  A  spechnen 
analyzed  by  R.  Phillips  consisted  of  alonaina 
86,  carbon  10,  and  silica  4.  It  is  obtained  in  s 
ridge  at  Bakewell,  Derbyshire,  England,  and  is 
thence  exported  to  different  countries.  It  is 
found  in  loose  fragments  intermixed  with  diy 
and  pieces  of  black  marble  and  chert,  which 
together  make  the  diluvial  covering  of  th« 
ridge.  The  rotten  stone  is  so  soft  that  it  is 
readily  penetrated  by  the  pick ;  but  it  becomes 
harder  on  exposure.  It  is  dug  out  by  sinking 
holes  from  2  to  8  feet  deep.  Prof.  Johnston^ 
finding  recently  that  some  of  the  fragments  had 
a  nucleus  of  black  marble,  treated  specimens 
of  this  rock  with  weak  acid,  the  effect  of  which 
was  to  dissolve  away  the  carbonate  of  limj 
and  leave  a  residue  like  the  rotten  stone,  and 
containing  from  15  to  20  per  cent  of  silica. 
The  black  marble  in  its  natural  bed  being  no- 
where found  converted  into  rotten  stone,  it  is 
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sapposed  that  there  is  some  acid,  probably  of 
orgaoio  oatare,  existing  in  the  soil,  which  de- 
composes the  marble  and  converts  the  frag- 
ments into  this  rotten  material. 

ROTTERDAM,  a  city  of  Holland,  capital  of 
the  province  of  South  Holland,  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Meuse  at  the  junction  of  the 
Botte,  36  m.  8.  W.  from  Amsterdam,  and  24 
m.  from  the  sea*,  pop.  in  1859, 105,984.  It  is 
built  in  t^e  form  of  a  triangle,  with  two  sides 
next  the  rivers,  and  the  third  side  is  defended 
bj  old  fortifications,  ontside  of  which  are  ex- 
tensive saburbs.  A  fine  quay  about  1^  m. 
long  extends  along  the  Meuse,  shaded  by  a  row 
of  large  elms  planted  in  1615.  Several  canals 
used  as  streets  traverse  the  town^  commimica- 
tlon  being  maintained  across  them  by  many 
drawbrid^  and  ferry  boats.  Some  of  these 
canals  are  so  deep  that  vessels  of  the  largest 
size  come  into  the  centre  of  the  town  and  lie 
alongside  the  warehouses.  Many  of  them  are 
lined  with  trees.  The  tide  rises  10  or  12  feet, 
and  the  ebb  and  flow  keep  the  water  from 
stagnating  in  the  canals.  The  Hoogstraat,  or 
High  street,  extends  ^ong  the  great  dike  or 
dam  erected  to  prevent  the  overflowing  of  the 
Mense,  and  the  ground  between  it  and  the 
river,  which  is  occupied  by  the  most  modern 
part  of  the  town,  has  been  gained  since  the 
dam  was  constrncted.  Rotterdam  has  a  very 
quaint  appefurance,  many  of  the  houses  having 
their  gables  turned  toward  the  street.  Of  the 
nmnerons  churches,  the  most  deserving  of  no- 
tice 13  that  of  brick  dedicated  to  St.  Lawrence, 
and  completed  in  1472.  The  house  where 
Erasmus  was  bom  is  near  this  church,  and  is 
now  used  as  a  gin  shop.  His  colossal  statue 
of  bronze  stands  on  the  great  bridge  called  the 
Groote  Markt.  There  is  a  botanic  garden  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  town.  There  are  several 
breweries,  42  distilleries,  5  tanneries,  10  candle 
Victories,  7  dye  works,  a  shot  factory,  numerous 
bleach  fields,  and  corn,  oil,  and  saw  mills. 
In  1856  227  vessels,  of  58,768  tons,  were 
bnilt  The  number  of  merchant  ships  and 
steamers  belonging  to  the  port  in  the  same 
jear  was  2,372,  tonnage  588,620.  The  number 
of  vessels  that  entered  with  cargoes  in  1865 
was  2,112,  tonnage  448,912;  and  the  number 
that  cleared  in  the  same  way  was  1,602,  ton- 
nage 892,153.  During  the  year  ending  Sept. 
80, 1858,  85  vessels  of  20,601  tons  arrived  and 
sailed  with  general  cargoes  under  the  flag  of 
fte  United  States.— Botterdam  was  a  place  of 
importance  and  surrounded  by  walls  in  the 
13th  century ;  but  its  greatest  prosperity  was 
intlie  17th  and  18th  centuries.  It  is  now  the 
second  city  in  Holland. 

ROUBILIAO,  Louis  Fbakqois,  a  French 
flcnlptor,  bom  in  Lyons  about  1695,  died  in 
London,  Jan.  11,  1762.  He  settled  in  England 
about  1720,  and  a  monument  designed  by  him 
for  the  duke  of  Argyle  in  Westminster  abbey 
brought  him  into  great  repute.  Among  his 
monumental  works,  those  of  Bishop  Hough  in 
Worcester  cathedral,  and  of  Sir  Peter  Warren 


and  the  Nightingale  family  in  Westminster 
abbey,  were  the  most  highly  esteemed.  He 
also  executed  statues  of  George  I.  at  0am- 
bridge ;  of  George  H.  in  Golden  square,  Lon- 
don ;  of  Shakespeare  for  Garrick,  bequeathed 
by  him  to  the  British  museum ;  of  Handel,  in 
Westminster  abbey ;  and  of  Newton  at  Cam- 
bridge; beside  a  series  of  busts  of  eminent 
men  for  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  &c. 

ROUEN  (anc.  Rotomagu8\  a  city  of  France, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Seine-Infi§rieure, 
situated  on  the  Seine,  70  m.  N.  N.  W.  from  Pa- 
ris ;  pop.  in  1856, 94,645.  It  stands  on  a  genlJe 
acclivity  sloping  toward  the  S.,  and  is  connect- 
ed with  its  suburb  St.  Sever,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  by  a  suspension  bridge  and  2 
stone  bridges.  Bamparts  formerly  extended 
round  Bouen  on  the  land  side,  and  their  site  is 
now  occupied  by  aeries  of  boulevards  border- 
ed with  rows  of  shade  trees.  The  Place  Boyale 
near  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  principfd 
square ;  the  others  are  all  small,  and  that  of 
La  Pucelle  contains  a  statue  of  the  maid  of  Or- 
leans, burned  here  by  the  English  in  1431. 
The  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  constructed 
chiefly  in  and  between  the  13th  and  16th  cen- 
turies, is  434  feet  long  and  103  feet  broad,  with 
transepts  174  feet  in  length,  and  the  nave  is 
89i  feet  high.  The  front  is  richly  ornamented, 
and  has  3  fine  portals  flanked  by  a  lofty  tower 
on  each  side.  The  central  tower  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  nave  and  transept  is  surmounted 
by  an  iron  spire  436  feet  in  height.  The  deco- 
rations are  very  elaborate  and  profuse.  The  in- 
terior is  lighted  by  130  windows.  It  contains  a 
great  number  of  tombs,  including  that  of  Rich- 
ard I.  (CcBur  de  Lion)  of  England,  2  dukes  of 
Normandy,  and  1 7  archbishops  of  Bouen.  Near 
the  cathedral  is  the  abbey  church  of  St.  Ouen, 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  perfect  Gothio 
ediflces  in  the  world.  It  has  a  tower  260  feet 
high,  composed  of  open  arches  and  tracery  and 
terminating  in  a  crown  oi  fiewn  de  lis.  The 
houses  in  which  Fontenelle  and  Pierre  Comeille 
were  bom  are  standing.  This  city  is  the  chief 
seat  of  French  cotton  manu&cture.  Ship  build- 
ing is  also  carried  on,  and  vessels  of  800  tons 
can  ascend  the  river  to  the  first  stone  bridge. 
— Bouen  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  having 
been  the  capital  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis  Secunda 
under  the  Romans.  In  the  3d  century  it  was 
made  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  afterward  became 
successively  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Neus- 
tria,  and  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy  till  England 
was  conquered  by  William  I.  In  1204  Philip 
Augustus  of  France  besieged  and  took  it  from 
King  John  of  England,  but  it  was  retaken  by 
Henry  V.  in  1417,  and  retained  by  the  English 
till  1449,  when  it  was  finally  annexed  to  the 
French  crown. 

BOUGE,  a  cosmetic  of  pink  color  used  for 
painting  the  cheeks  in  order  to  improve  the 
complexion.  Varieties  are  prepared  from  car- 
mine and  from  the  dried  leaves  of  the  sa£9ower 
or  carthamus.  The  latter  fnrnii^  the  delicate 
sort  known  as  vegetable  rouge.    The  leaves, 
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thoroughly  washed,  are  dried,  and  then  pnl- 
verized  and  digested  in  a  weak  solntion  of  car- 
bonate of  soda.  Into  this  is  placed  some  finely 
carded  cotton,  and  the  alkaline  mixture  is  neu- 
tralized with  lemon  juice  or  vinegar.  The  red 
coloring  matter  collects  on  the  cotton,  and  this 
being  washed  with  water  in  order  to  remove 
the  yellow  matter  also  present,  the  rouge  is 
again  dissolved,  and  some  finely  pulverized  talo 
is  introduced  into  the  solution  before  it  is  again 
precipitated  with  the  acid.  Upon  this  the  red 
color  is  received,  and  when  separated  from  the 
liquid  the  two  are  thoroughly  mixed  by  tritura- 
tion, a  little  olive  oil  being  rubbed  in  to  add  to 
the  smoothness  of  the  mixture.  Sometimes 
woollen  threads  are  placed  in  the  second  solu- 
tion to  receive  the  rouge,  when  it  is  precipitat- 
ed, and  these,  called  crepanSj  are  used  to  rub 
the  color  upon  the  cheeks.  For  further  ac- 
counts of  this  coloring  material,  see  Gabminb, 
Oaethamus,  and  Coohinbal. — Rouge,  in  the 
arts,  is  a  pigment  known  as  English  red,  and 
also  a  polishmg  powder,  composed  of  peroxide 
of  iron,  prepared  with  great  care  by  manufac- 
turing chemists,  some  of  whom  in  Liverpool 
are  exclusively  devoted  to  this  branch.  To  pre- 

Eare  it,  crystals  of  sulphate  of  iron  (copperas), 
*esh  from  the  crystiJlizing  vessels  to  insure 
their  cleanlmess,  are  placed  in  iron  pots  and 
heated,  every  precaution  being  taken  to  protect 
them  from  dust.  By  this  calcination  the  sul- 
phuric acid  is  expelled  and  oxide  of  iron  re- 
mains. Those  portions  which  are  obtained  of 
a  scarlet  color,  and  least  calcined,  make  when 
ground  rouge  for  polishing  gold  and  silver. 
Those  of  r^,  purple,  or  bluish  purple  shades 
make  the  powder  known  as  crocus,  which  is 
used  for  polishing  brass  or  steel.  As  the  per- 
fection of  the  specula  of  telescopes  depends 
upon  the  fineness  and  efficiency  of  the  rouge 
used  for  polishing  them,  the  preparation  of  this 
article  has  received  much  attention  from  scien- 
tific men,  and  various  processes  are  employed 
for  insuring  its  greatest  purity.  Lord  Rosse 
gives  the  following  as  his  method.  The 
peroxide  of  iron  is  precipitated  by  ammonia 
from  a  pure  dilute  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
and  the  precipitate  after  being  washed  is  com- 
pressed under  a  screw  press  untU  nearly  dry, 
and  then  exposed  to  a  heat  which  in  the  dark 
appears  only  of  a  dull  low  red.  The  color  thus 
obtained  should  be  a  bright  crimson  inclining 
to  yellow.  If  potash  or  soda  be  used  instead 
of  ammonia  to  precipitate  the  oxide  of  iron,  a 
trace  of  the  alkidi  always  renudns,  ii^juring  the 
polishing  property  of  ihe  rouge.  Dr.  Ure  re- 
commends precipitatinff  the  oxide  as  a  protox- 
alate  from  a  solution  of  a  protosalt  of  iron  (as 
the  sulphate)  by  means  of  oxalate  of  potash. 
The  precipitate,  being  well  washed  and  dried, 
is  gradually  heated  on  an  iron  plate  until  the 
oxalic  acid  is  driven  off  and  peroxide  or  rouge 
remains.  Though  not  very  bright  in  color, 
the  rouge  is  very  fine,  and  will  not  scratch  the 
most  delicate  article.  Bouge  is  also  made  by 
pulverizing  the  purest  hematites  and  specular 


iron  ores.  The  variety  thus  obtamed  rather 
resembles  the  crocus,  and  is  particularly  well. 
adapted  for  coating  razor  strops,  &c.  The 
rouge  known  as  artificial  specular  iron  or«,  and 
also  very  useful  for  applying  to  razor  strops,  is 
made  by  rubbing  together  in  a  mortar  equal 
parts  of  well  dried  sulphate  of  iron  and  com- 
mon salt,  then  gradually  bringing  the  miztnre 
to  a  red  heat  in  a  shallow  crucible.  Vapors 
escape,  and  the  mass  fuses  and  becomes  violet 
brown,  coated  with  brilliant  scales  hke  specu- 
lar iron  ore.  It  is  treated  with  water  to  dis- 
solve and  remove  the  sulphate  of  soda,  and  the 
oxide  of  iron  remains  behind. 

ROUGE  ET  NOIR  (Fr.,  red  and  black),  or 
Tbbntb-un  (thirty-one),  a  game  of  chance 
played  with  cards  upon  a  table  marked  with 
two  large  spots  of  red  and  blade  (whence  the 
name),  of  a  diamond  shape,  placed  opposite  to 
each  other.  The  banker,  or  taiUeur  (d^er), 
who  represents  him,  having  shufiled  6  packs 
of  cards  together,  draws  as  many  cards  as 
will,  counted  by  their  points  (the  court  cards 
counting  10  each,  and  the  others  according  to 
their  number  of  spots),  amount  to  at  least  SI; 
so  that  if  he  should  happen  to  count  only  30, 
he  must  still  draw  another  card.  These  he 
places  in  one  row  or  parcel,  and  designates  as 
noir;  and  he  immediately  afterward  draws  in 
the  same  manner  another  parcel  of  cards  for 
the  ronge.  The  players,  who  play  against  the 
taUleuT^  and  whose  number  may  be  unlimited, 
have  previously  placed  their  stakes  on  the  red 
or  black  spots  upon  the  table,  and  as  the  fov^« 
or  the  Tunr  parcel  of  cards  amounts  to  81  or 
approaches  nearest  to  it,  they  win  or  lose; 
t.  «.,  if  the  rouge  counts  for  example  82  asd 
the  TMvr  88  or  more,  the  money  placed  upon 
the  red  wins.  When  the  iaiUevr  deals  to  the 
second  or  rouge  parcel  of  cards  the  same  num- 
ber he  has  turned  up  in  the  noiTj  it  is  called  a 
re/ait,  and  another  deal  must  be  had.  There 
are  two  other  chances,  called  eoulmr  and  M- 
uerw,  which  are  determined  by  the  color  of  the 
first  card  turned  up  and  the  success  of  rw9^ 
or  noir  ;  those  playing  on  the  eouUur  winning 
if  the  first  card  dealt  is  of  the  successfnl  color, 
and  those  on  the  interse  if  the  contraiy.  'Hie 
game  is  principally  played  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  particularly  at  Spa,  Baden-Baden, 
Ems,  and  other  fashionable  watering  places. 

BOUMELIA,  BuMMJA,  or  Bomaku  (Turk. 
Bumnili^  Boman  land),  the  name  formerly  ap- 
plied by  the  Turks  to  the  largest  of  their  Euro- 
pean  provinces,  comprising  tiieir  most  impor- 
tant possessions  in  Greece  and  K.  of  it  as  £ar  as 
the  northern  ridges  of  the  Balkan,  and  now 
applied  by  them  to  a  territory  comprising  parts 
of  Macedonia  and  some  acyoining  districts  to 
the  N.  W.  (capital,  Bitolia  or  Toll  Monastir). 
By  occidental  writers,  however,  the  name  is 
generally  usedto  designate  the  provinces  known 
to  the  ancients  as  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  and 
in  a  more  limited  sense  Thrace  alone.  In  this 
limited  sense  Boumelia  is  bounded  N.  hj  the 
Balkan,  £.  by  the  Black  sea,  S.  £.  and  S.  by 
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the  Bofiponu,  the  sea  of  Marmora,  and  the 
Greoiaii  archipelago,  and  W.  by  the  Despoto- 
dagh  ridge  and  Karasa  river ;  it  is  watered  by 
the  Mtfitza  and  its  i^nents  the  Tnn^ja  and  £r- 
keneh,  and  contains  among  others  the  cities  of 
GoQstantmople,  Adrianople,  Filibeh  or  Philip- 
popoli,  £ski  Sagra,  Kirkilisseh,  Visa,  Burgas, 
Demotica,  Rodosto,  Gallipoli,  and  Enos.  It  is 
the  priDcipid  seat  in  Eorope  of  the  Mohamme* 
dan  population  of  Tnrkey.    (See  Thraoe.) 

ROUPHIA,  a  river  of  Greece.    See  Alphxitb. 

ROUQUETTE,  Adrian,  an  American  poet, 
bom  m  New  Orleans  abont  1808.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  the  roytd  college  of  Nantes,  France, 
and  studied  law,  but  abandoned  it  for  the 
charch,  and  became  a  professor  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  seminary  at  New  Orleans.  He  writes 
both  in  French  and  English,  and  his  works  com- 
prise La  tawneSy  poisies  Amirieaines  (Paris  and 
NewOrleans,  1841) ;  "  WildHowers,"  a  volume 
of  sacred  poetry  (1848) ;  a  prose  treatise  in  de- 
fence of  monasticism  entitled  La  TMbaide  en 
Amerique^  ou  apohgie  delavU  toUtaire  et  eon* 
tmpUdm  (1852),  &o. — ^Francois  Domuqqitb, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  New  Orleans, 
Jan.  2,  1810,  was  also  educated  at  Nantes, 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  William  Rawle  in 
Philadelphia,  and  returning  to  France  pub- 
lished there  a  volume  of  poems  entitled  Le9 
MetehaeSbeennei,  He  has  written  a  work,  both 
in  French  and  English,  on  the  Choctaw  nation. 

ROUSSEAU,  Jean  Baptiste,  a  French  lyric 
poet,  bom  in  Paris,  April  6, 16T0,  died  in  Brus- 
sels, May  15, 1741.  Though  the  son  of  a  shoe- 
maker, he  was  well  educated,  secured  the  favor 
of  Boileau,  and  was  introduced  to  the  most 
elegant,  if  not  the  most  respectable  circles  pf 
French  society,  where  his  wit,  lively  sarcasm, 
and  easy  poetical  effusions  made  him  a  favorite. 
When  about  SO  or  22  years  old,  he  went  to 
London  as  private  secretary  of  Marshal  Tallard, 
and  on  his  return  home  devoted  himself  to 
literature.  His  first  comedy,  Le  eafs  (1694), 
had  but  indifferent  success.  Leflatteur  (1696), 
a  5-aet  play  in  verse,  had  a  better  fortune ; 
but  when  his  father  came  into  the  green- 
room to  congratulate  him,  he  contemptuously 
tamed  away,  saying :  "  I  do  not  know  that 
man."  Two  operas,  Jafon.  ou  la  touon  cPor 
(1696),  and  Venus  et  Adonte  (1697),  were 
coldly  received ;  and  his  dramatic  career  dosed 
in  1700  with  Le  eaprideux^  a  decided  fedlure. 
He  now  wrote  virulent  satires  in  the  shape  of 
songs,  which  were  very  popular,  and  afterward 
^mpted  to  give  imitations  of  the  psalms, 
which  were  greatly  admired.  His  "Sacred 
Odes"  are  inoontrovertibly  his  best  perform- 
ances; but  licentious  poems  and  worldly 
epigrams  also  flowed  from  the  pen  which 
seemed  to  be  -engaged  in  the  service  of  God. 
Becoming  involved  in  suits  for  slander,  he  was 
sentenced  to  perpetual  banishment,  April  7, 
1T12,  and  took  refuge  in  Switzerland,  where 
he  published  a  rev&ed  edition  of  his  works, 
inclnding  only  such  as  were  unobjectionable  in 
point  of  mor^  and  religion.  In  1715  he  went 
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to  Vienna,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Prince 
Eugene.  Some  of  Rousseau^s  friends  in  France 
were  true  to  him,  and  in  1716  "  letters  of  re- 
call" were  issued  for  him;  but  he  insisted 
upon  the  cancelling  of  the  sentence  against 
him,  and  refused  to  return  to  France.  He 
finally  settled  in  Brussels,  where  he  managed 
to  rouse  the  anger  of  Voltaire.  In  1788  he 
visited  Paris  for  a  few  weeks  under  an  assumed 
name.  His  last  years  were  embittered  by 
bodily  sufferings.  The  editions  of  his  poems 
are  numerous.  His  complete  works  were  pub- 
lished by  Amar  (5  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1820).  The 
last  edition  of  his  (Eu/fyree  lyriques  is  that  of 
Manuel  (12mo.,  Paris,  1862),  with  annotations. 
ROUSSEAU,  Jeak  Jacqxtxs,  a  French  philo- 
sopher and  author,  bom  in  (^neva,  June  28, 
1712,  died  at  Ermenonville,  near  Ohantilly,  July 
8,  1778.  The  son  of  a  watchmaker  of  erratio 
habits,  and  his  birth  having  cost  his  mother 
her  life,  he  was  brought  up  by  one  of  his  pater- 
nal aunts,  attended  for  a  litde  while  a  school 
where  he  learned  scarcely  any  thing,  and  de- 
rived all  his  notions  of  the  world  from  reading 
Plutarch's  "lives"  and  Richardson's  novels. 
Becoming  a  derk  to  a  municipal  ofScer,  he 
soon  proved  incompetent  for  his  duties,  and 
was  apprenticed  to  an  engraver ;  but  being  ill 
treated  by  his  master,  he  ran  away,  and  when 
scarcely  15  wandered  through  Savoy.  At 
Annecy  he  met  Madame  de  Warens,  who  took 
pity  on  him  and  received  him  into  her  house. 
Herself  a  recent  convert  to  the  Roman  Oatholio 
faith,  she  procured  his  admission  into  the  hos- 
pital or  college  of  the  catechumens  at  Turin, 
where  at  the  end  of  a  few  months  he  became 
tired  of  the  seclusion  to  which  he  was  subject- 
ed, and,  chiefly  in  order  to  rc^n  his  freedom^ 
formally  renounced  the  Calvinism  in  which  he 
had  been  reared  and  became  a  Roman  Catholic. 
Leaving  the  hospital  with  scarcely  any  pecuni- 
ary means,  he  was  compelled  to  engage  as  a 
servant  to  the  countess  de  Vercellis,  and  then 
to  M.  de  Gouvon,  first  equerry  to  the  ^ueen  of 
Sardinia.  By  the  advice  of  a  wandenng  mu- 
sician with  whom  he  became  acquainted,  he 
afterward  presented  himself  at  Lausanne  as  a 
music  teacher,  although  he  had  scarcely  any 
notion  of  the  art.  He  made  but  a  scanty  liv- 
ing by  it,  and  was  more  than  once  at  his  wit's 
end.  During  this  period  he  occasionally  vis- 
ited his  patroness,  Mme.  de  Warens,  by  whom 
he  was  always  welcomed  either  at  Chamb^ry, 
whither  she  had  removed,  or  at  her  country 
seat,  Les  Charmettes.  In  1782  he  repaired  to 
Paris  in  order  to  try  his  fortune  there;  but 
notwithstanding  the  letters  of  introduction  he 
brought  with  him,  he  could  not  find  a  situation. 
On  his  return  Mme.  de  Warens  received  him 
again  into  her  household,  and  the  most  inti- 
mate relations  were  established  between  them. 
Here  for  more  than  8  years  he  had  leisure  to 
make  up,  partly  at  least,  for  the  deficiencies 
of  his  former  education.  He  read  Virgil 
and  Descartes,  Racine  and  Newton,  F^n^lon 
and  the  learned  Father  Lamy.    Man  and  his 
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destinies  were  also  the  special  subject  of  his 
meditations.  A  severe  illness  that  preyed  upon 
him  when  he  was  24  years  old  also  contribated 
to  give  a  more  serious  direction  to  his  thoughts. 
In  1740,  ashamed  of  his  indolent  mode  of  life, 
and  hurt  by  the  preference  Mme.  de  Warens 
evinced  for  another  man,  he  determined  to 
leave  his  peaceful  retreat,  and  through  her  in- 
fluence obtained  a  situation  as  instructor  in  the 
family  of  M.  de  Mably,  the  grand  provost  of 
Lyons.  There  he  remained  a  year,  aSter  which, 
bidding  a  last  farewell  to  "Mme.  de  Warens,  he 
started  for  Paris  again.  He  had  invented  a 
new  system  of  musical  notation,  by  which  he 
expected  to  make  a  fortune  in  the  French 
metropolis;  but  he  finally  thought  himself 
fortunate  to  become  private  secretary  to  M.  de 
Hontaigu,  the  French  ambassador  to  Venice, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Italy.  After  many 
quarrels  they  separated  in  a  rage,  and  Eonsseau 
returned  to  Paris.  He  was  now  introduced  to 
M.  Dupin  de  Francueil,  a  celebrated  financier, 
at  whose  house  he  met  many  of  the  literary 
characters  of  the  time,  and  became  intimate 
with  Diderot  and  Grimm.  He  tried  in  vain  to 
bring  out  Les  muses  galantes,  a  light  opera,  of 
which  both  words  and  music  were  his.  In 
1745  the  duke  de  Richelieu  intrusted  him  with 
revising  La  reine  de  Navarre,  an  opera  by  Vol- 
taire and  Hameau ;  but  he  received  no  com- 
pensation for  it.  Neither  a  lively  comedy,  Nor- 
eisse,  which  he  presented  at  the  Italian  theatre, 
nor  articles  which  he  wrote  for  the  Bncydo- 
j>edie  du  18'  HiclCy  were  paid  for,  and  he  was 
reduced  to  becoming  secretary  to  M.  and  Mme. 
Dupin,  each  of  whom  was  preparing  to  write 
a  book,  at  a  salary  of  800  or  900  livres  a  year. 
He  now  began  to  Uve  in  intimate  relations  with 
Th^r^se  Levasseur,  on  uninteresting  girl,  whom 
he  had  known  some  years  previous,  when  she 
was  a  servant  at  a  fourth-rate  hotel  in  one  of 
the  lowest  districts  of  Paris.  Meanwhile  he 
was  introduced  by  his  employer  to  Mme.  d'£pi- 
nay,  and  participated  in  the  amusements  at 
that  lady's  house,  and  especially  at  her  country 
seat  of  La  Ohevrette,  near  8t.  Dems.  He 
wrote  for  her  a  light  comedy,  ^engagement 
tSnUraire,  which  was,  as  a  contemporary  said, 
"the  work  of  a  man  of  wit  and  a  strange 
man,"  and  in  which  he  himself  performed.  He 
was  however  still  unknown  as  a  writer,  when 
in  1749  the  academy  of  D^on  offered  a  prize 
for  the  best  essay  on  the  question :  "  Whether 
the  progress  of  science  and  the  arts  has  con- 
tributed to  corrupt  or  improve  the  morals  of 
mankind  ?"  He  eagerly  caught  at  the  subject, 
and,  taking  the  first  alternative,  wrote  a  dis- 
course in  which  he  assailed  civilization  in  a 
strain  of  impassioned  eloquence.  This  dis- 
course gained  the  prize  and  created  an  unheard 
of  sensation  among  the  reading  public;  its 
author  was  at  once  ranked  among  the  great 
writers  of  the  age.  He  now  became  a  lion, 
and,  though  awkward  in  his  manners,  was  wel- 
comed in  society.  He  mingled  freely  in  the 
world,  contenting  himself  with  playing  the  part 


of  "  censor  of  civilization,"  and  everywhere  as- 
sailing literature  and  art,  under  the  preteooe 
of  bringing  back  mankind  to  simplicity  and 
virtue.  In  accordance  with  his  principles,  be 
rejected  fine  linen  and  sUk  dotMng,  and  adopt- 
ed coarser  garments;  moreover,  to  procnre  a 
living  independent  of  his  literary  work,  he  an- 
nounced himself  as  a  copyist  of  music,  and  cus- 
tomers fiocked  to  his  humble  rooms.  Among 
the  essays  he  now  wrote,  the  Dueoun  m 
Veconomie  ^Utique,  which  appeared  in  the 
EncyelopkdUy  is  a  strange  mixture  of  conserva- 
tive prmciples  and  revolutionary  sentiment 
In  1752  he  produced  his  Defdn  du  viUage^  an 
opera,  whose  artless  melody  won  general  ad- 
miration. It  was  immediately  performed  at 
court,  and  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  quarrel 
then  going  on  between  the  supporters  of  Ital- 
ian and  french  music.  Grimm  had  already 
published  two  witty  pamphlets  in  behalf  of  the 
former,  when  Bousseau  came  out  in  his  Lettrt 
sur  la  munque  Fran^ise,  which  shook  the  nrn- 
sical  and  literary  world  to  its  foundations,  and 
so  much  wounded  the  national  vanity,  that  he 
was  on  the  eve  of  being  exiled  firom  France. 
In  1763  appeared  his  Dkcounmr  Vrngimis 
Vinigaliti  parmi  lea  hommes,  sent  to  the  acad- 
emy of  Dy on,  and  not  rewarded  with  a  prize  on 
account  of  its  vehement  attacks  on  despotisn^ 
but  eagerly  sought  by  the  reading  public.  Being 
now  a  celebrated  man,  he  paid  a  short  visit  to 
his  native  town,  which  he  had  left  as  a  vagrant. 
He  was  honorably  received  there,  and  in  order 
to  regain  his  rights  as  a  citizen  he  again  em- 
braced Calvinism.  Henceforth  he  added  to  his 
name  the  title  of  "citizen  of  Geneva."  In  1756 
he  became  involved  in  bickerings  with  Voltiure; 
and  because  the  latter,  who  was  then  living  at 
his  country  seat  of  Les  D61ices,  exercised  con- 
siderable influence  in  (Jeneva,  Rousseau  gare 
up  all  idea  of  retummg  there.  He  now  vent 
to  live  in  a  cottage  built  for  him  by  his  friend 
Mme.  d'Epinay  in  the  valley  of  Montmorency, 
and  since  celebrated  under  the  name  of  KEr- 
mitage.  Here  he  spent  19  months,  chiefly  in 
writing  a  novel,  t/taie,  au  la  noutetle  HUciifr, 
in  which  he  more  than  once  gave  utterance  to 
a  passion  for  Mme.  d*£pinay's  sister-in-law, 
Mme.  d'Houdetot,  who  was  on  intimate  terms 
with  St.  Lambert  This  and  some  other  pri- 
vate matters  gave  rise  to  unpleasant  reporte, 
suspicions,  and  discontents,  which  were  em- 
bittered on  one  side  by  Th^rdse,  his  mistre^ 
and  on  the  other  by  Grimm,  his  former  friend, 
who  had  secretly  become  his  enemy.  In  Dec 
1757,  he  abruptly  left  his  cottage,  and,  vithoot 
taking  notice  of  the  reports  circulated  agam» 
him,  repaired  to  a  small  house  which  he  had 
rented  at  Mont  Louis,  near  Montmorency. 
About  the  same  time  he  broke  .with  Diderot, 
whom  he  charged  with  treachery,  and  misjm- 
thropy  became  a  fixed  disease  of  his  mmd. 
This  seemed,  however,  but  to  give  a  new  im- 
pulse to  his  genius ;  in  his  new  abode  he  com- 
pleted Za  nouTelle  HeMse,  which  appeared  m 
1769,  and  then  wrote  in  sucoesdon  his  Uitn 
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»ur  2m  tpetstades,  or  rather  "  Letter  against  the 
Theatre,"  which  he  addressed  to  D^Alemhert ; 
Le  eontrat  sociaL  au  principes  du  droit  voli- 
tique ;  and  J^iU^  ou  de  Vlducation.  Mean- 
while new  friends  oame  to  him  in  his  solitnde. 
The  duke  and  dnchess  of  Lnxemhonrg,  who 
were  reddmg  at  the  castle  of  Montmorency, 
endeavored  to  soften  his  growing  hatred  of 
mankind ;  they  even  sncceeded  in  bringing  him 
to  their  chateau,  where  he  was  introduced  to 
the  acqniuntance  of  the  prince  of  Oonti,  the 
coantess  of  Boufflers,  and  M.  de  Malesherbes, 
then  the  censor  of  the  press  in  France.  They 
all  cordiallj  interested  themselves  in  his  wel- 
fare ;  and  when  J^mile  was  ready  for  the  press, 
it  was  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  dnke  oi 
LnxemDonrg,  nnder  the  personal  supervision 
of  Malesherbee.  Bnt  this  work  brought  a  ter- 
rible storm  upon  its  author ;  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  seizing  upon  some  objectionable  specula- 
tions on  religion  and  morality,  declared  the 
book  to  be  impious  and  blasphemous,  decreed 
that  it  should  be  torn  and  burned  within  the 
precincts  of  the  court  house,  and  ordered  the 
arrest  of  its  author.  Rousseau  was  willing  to 
surrender  himself  to  appear  before  the  parlia- 
ment; bnt  vielding  to  the  entreaties  of  his 
friends,  he  ned  for  safety,  thus  beginning  the 
unsettled  life  in  which  he  continued  to  the 
end.  Gtoeva,  instead  of  offering  him  an  asy- 
lum, followed  the  example  of  the  French  par- 
liament ;  6inil6  was  condemned,  and  Rousseau 
expelled  from  the  territory  of  the  republic. 
He  in  disgust  dropped  his  title  of  citizen,  and 
took  refuge  in  the  canton  of  NeufchAtel, 
which  then  belonged  to  the  king  of  Prussia, 
and  had  Lord  Keith  as  its  governor.  The 
Scottish  exile  felt  strong  sympatiiy  for  the 
proscribed  writer,  forced  him  to  accept  the 
grant  of  a  small  pension,  and  permitted  him 
to  settle  at  Motiers-Travers.  Here  Rousseau 
hoped  to  find  quiet  and  seclusion ;  but  his  op- 
ponents were  still  active.  A  severe  censure 
^ch  the  archbishop  of  Paris  passed  upon 
Emle  drew  from  him  an  eloquent  reply  in 
his  Lettre  dM.de  Beaumont;  while  m  his 
Lettret  de  la  montagne  (1764)  he  answered  the 
charges  brought  against  him  in  Greneva,  and 
bitterly  denounced  the  aristocracy  of  that 
eitj.  Many  of  the  Oalvinist  ministers  now 
violently  assailed  him,  and  the  pastor  of  Mo- 
tiers-Travers incited  his  parishioners  to  turn  him 
out  of  their  village.  The  unfortunate  refugee, 
bereft  of  the  protection  of  Lord  Keith,  who 
had  returned  to  Prussia,  was  obliged  to  fly  be- 
fore the  threats  and  violence  to  which  he  was 
^ily  exposed.  He  went  to  the  island  of  St. 
rierre  in  the  lake  of  Bienne ;  but  an  order 
from  the  senate  of  Bern  prevented  him  from 
settling  there.  He  started  for  Berlin,  where 
he  was  sure  to  find  the  patronage  of  Lord 
Keith ;  but  on  his  arrival  at  Strasbourg  he  was 
eathasiastically  received,  and  yielding  to  the 
advice  of  his  friends  he  accepted  the  invitation 
of  David  Hume,  who  ofi'ered  him  a  safe  asylum 
m£DgiaDd.   After  passing  unmolested  through 


France  and  spending  a  few  days  in  the  hospi- 
table house  of  the  prince  of  Oonti  at  Paris,  he 
reached  London  in  Jan.  1766,  and  a  few  weeks 
later  went  to  Mr.  Davenport's  in  Staffordshire, 
where  a  private  residence  had  been  provided 
for  him.  Hume  was  about  procuring  a  pen- 
sion from  the  king,  and  every  thing  seemed  to 
forebode  a  happy  future.  But  soon  suspicions 
arose  in  the  diseased  mmd  of  Rousseau ;  his 
new  patron  did  not  perhaps  evince  the  needed 
forbearance;  angry  letters  were  exchanged; 
and  Rousseau  henceforth  looked  on  Hume  as  a 
willing  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  enemies  who 
were  conspiring  against  his  honor  and  even 
his  life.  In  a  fit  of  passion  he  left  Mr.  Daven- 
port's house,  stopped  for  a  while  at  Wotton, 
then  for  several  days  wandered  about  England, 
writing  insane  letters  to  the  ministers,  and 
finally  reached  Dover,  whence  he  sailed  in  haste 
for  Finance.  From  Calais  he  went  to  Amiens, 
where  he  exchanged  civilities  with  Gresset,  the 
poet ;  then  to  Fleury,  the  country  seat  of  the 
marquis  of  Mirabeau,  father  of  the  great 
orator;  then  to  Trie,  where  the  prince  of 
Oonti  urged  him  to  remain.  Nowhere  could 
he  be  persuaded  to  stop ;  everywhere  he  im- 
agined himself  surrounded  by  plotting  enemies. 
He  at  last  repaired  to  Bourgoin,  a  smul  town  in 
Dauphin6 ;  and  there  in  the  presence  of  two 
witnesses  he  took  formally  as  his  "  wife"  the 
woman  with  whom  he  had  been  living  for 
years.  With  plans  for  the  ftiture  ever  ohang- 
mg,  he  now  began  to  write  the  autobiography 
so  celebrated  under  the  title  of  *'  Oonfessions," 
which  he  intended  to  be  a  triumphant  vindica- 
tion of  his  own  career.  Full  of  this  idea,  he 
returned  to  Paris,  where,  although  the  sentence 
of  the  parliament  was  still  in  force  against 
him,  he  was  allowed  to  settle  quietly.  In  pur- 
suance of  his  design,  he  went  into  society  and 
frequently  read  there  parts  of  his  "Confes- 
sions," which  made  such  a  sensation  that  Mme. 
d'£pinay  procured  an  order  from  the  police  for 
the  suppression  of  the  readings.  This  last 
blow  weighed  heavily  on  him ;  his  misanthropy 
became  more  gloomy  than  ever,  occasionally 
urging  him  to  acts  bordering  on  insanity.  His 
latter  years  were  however  marked  by  works 
which  prove  that  his  mental  powers  were  un- 
impaired, such  as  his  ConeidhaHom  upon  the 
government  of  Poland,  and  the  Promenades  dAi 
rSveur  solitaire.  Six  weeks  previous  to  his 
death  he  had  consented  to  repair  to  the  coun- 
try seat  of  M.  de  Girardin  at  Ermenonville. 
The  beauty  of  the  surrounding  country,  the 
kindness  of  his  entertainers,  and  the  cheerful- 
ness of  their  children,  had  a  refreshing  influence 
on  his  mind,  and  he  seemed  to  be  reviving  when, 
84  days  after  Voltaire's  death,  an  apoplectic 
stroke,  it  is  believed,  carried  him  awi^r.  Ru- 
mors of  suicide  were  freely  circulated  on  this  un- 
expected termination  of  so  troubled  a  life ;  but 
there  is  no  positive  evidence  to  substantiate  the 
charge.  He  was  buried  in  the  island  of  Pop- 
lars, within  the  limits  of  M.  de  Girardin's 
estate.    During  the  revolution  the  constituent 
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assembly  decided  hj  a  nearly  nnanimons  vote 
that  a  statue  should  be  erected  in  honor  of 
Rousseau;  and  his  remains  were  afterward 
transported  to  the  Pantheon.  In  1815  the 
place  consecrated  by  his  grave  was  respected 
by  the  invading  armies  of  Europe.  The  most 
valuable  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Musset- 
Pathay  (23  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1828-'6),  includ- 
ing a  history  of  his  life  and  works  by  the  edi- 
tor. Others  have  been  published  by  Yillenave 
and  Depping  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1817),  Petitain  (22 
vols.  8vo.,  1819-*20),  Auguis  (25  vols.  8vo., 
1825  0t  »eq.%  and  more  recently  in  Didot's  Chejk 
d'oBuvre  de  la  litUrature  Fran^Ue  (4  vols, 
large  8vo.).  Among  the  numerous  biograph- 
ical and  critical  essays  upon  Rousseau,  may 
be  mentioned  the  able  papers  published  in  the 
Beoue  des  deux  mondss  (1852-'6)  by  St.  Marc 
Girardin,  under  the  title,  BottBteau^  saeUettea 
outrages. 

ROUSSILLON.    See  PrBtNiBS-OBiENTALEs. 

ROUSSY,  GiBODBT  DB.    See  Gibodbt-Tbio- 

BON. 

ROWAN,  a  W.  oo.  of  N.  0.;  bordered  partly 
on  the  £.  by  the  Yadkin,  and  N.  £.  by  the 
South  Yadkin ;  area,  about  600  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1860,  14,586,  of  whom  8,929  were  slaves. 
It  has  an  uneven  surface  and  a  generally  fer- 
tile soil.  The  productions  in  1850  were  86,613 
bushels  of  wheat,  640,687  of  Indian  com,  141,- 
482  of  oats,  and  854  bales  of  cotton.  There 
were  28  grist  mills,  25  saw  mills,  1  cotton  and 
1  woollen  factory,  7  tanneries,  82  churches, 
and  2,862  pupils  attending  schools.  Capital, 
Salisbury. 

ROWE,  Elizabbth,  an  English  authoress, 
bom  in  Ilchester  in  1674,  died  in  1737.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  a  dissenting  minister 
named  Singer.  In  1709  she  was  married  to 
Thomas  Rowe,  the  author  of  a  supplement  to 
Plutarch^s  *^  Lives,"  who  died  in  1715.  Her 
works  comprise  "  Poems  on  Several  Occasions, 
by  PhUomela"  (1696);  "Friendship  in  Death, 
or  Twenty  Letters  from  the  Dead  to  the  liv- 
ing" (1728) ;  "  Letters,  Moral  and  Entertaining, 
in  Prose  and  Verse"  (1729-'31);  "Joseph,  a 
Poem"  (1786) ;  and  "  Devout  Exercises  of  the 
Heart,"  published  after  her  death  by  Dr.  Isaac 
Watts.  Her  "  Miscellaneous  "Works,  in  Prose 
and  Verse,"  were  published  in  1789  (2  vols. 
8vo.).  Her  "  Letters  from  the  Dead  "  and  "  De- 
vout Exercises"  are  still  reprinted. 

ROWE,  Nicholas,  an  English  dramatist,  bom 
at  Little  Barford,  Bedfordshire,  about  1673, 
died  Dec.  6,  1718.  He  was  educated  under 
Dr.  Busby  at  Westminster,  and  studied  law,  but 
turned  his  attention  to  belles-lettres,  especiaJly 
to  poetry.  When  25  years  old  he  composed  a 
successful  tragedy  called  "  The  Ambitious  Step- 
mother." In  1702  appeared  his  tragedy  of 
"Tamerlane,"  upon  which,  according  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  he  valued  himself  most  In  1703  he 
brought  out  "The  Fair  Penitent,"  founded 
upon  "  The  Fatal  Dowry"  of  Massinger,  and  in 
1706  the  comedy  of  "  The  Biter,"  which  was  a 
fiig^  failure.  Between  this  time  and  his  death 


he  successively  produced  the  tragedies  "Ulys- 
ses," "The  Royal  Convert,"  "Jane  Shore'' (a 
professed  but  not  very  successful  imitation  of 
Shakespeare),  and  "Lady  Jane  Grey."  He 
also  translated  the  Phanalia  of  Lucan,  gener- 
ally considered  the  best  of  his  productions. 
In  1709  he  published  an  edition  of  Shakespeare 
(7  vols.  8vo.),  with  the  first  biogra^y  of  the 
poet.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  Rowe  was 
under  secretary  of  state  for  a  short  time.  On 
the  accession  of  George  I.  he  was  created  Lni- 
reate,  Aug.  1,  1716,  and  received  an  office  in 
the  customs.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster 
abbey,  and  for  the  monument  which  his  widow 
raised  to  his  memory  Pope  wrote  an  epitapL 

ROWLET,  WiLLiAic,  an  English  dramatist 
of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  who  lived  through  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  and  died  in  that  of  Charles 
I.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  belonged 
to  the  royal  company  of  players,  excelled  in 
comedy,  and  was  on  terms  of  dose  intimacy 
with  all  the  poets  and  wits  of  his  time,  many 
of  whom  he  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  plays 
for  the  stage,  and  from  some  of  whom  he  him- 
self received  a  helping  hand.  Thus,  '*A  Fair 
Quarrel"  is  by  T.  Middleton  and  W.  Rowlev; 
"  The  Witch  of  Edmonton"  is  by  Rowley,  Dei- 
er,  and  Ford ;  "  The  Old  Law"  is  by  Mas- 
singer,  Middleton,  and  Rowley ;  "  Fortune  by 
Land  and  Sea"  is  by  Heywood  and  Rowley ; 
and  it  is  stated  that  in  his  own  play  entitled 
"  The  Birth  of  Merlin,"  Rowley  received  some 
assistance  from  Shakespeare.  Lamb  speaks  of 
Rowley,  in  comparison  with  Massinger,  as  the 
finer  genius  of  tne  two,  and  lauds  his  '*  exqni- 
siteness  of  moral  sensibility." 

ROXBURGHSHIRE,  a  border  comity  of 
Scotland,  bounded  K.  by  Berwickshire,  E.  and 
S.  by  the  N.  counties  of  England,  and  8.  W. 
and  W.  by  Dumfries  and  Selkirk;  area,  696 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851, 51,642.  Jedburgh,  Eelso, 
Hawick,  and  Melrose  are  the  chief  towns.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Tweed  and  Teviot. 
The  Cheviot  hills  extend  from  the  E.  extremity 
of  the  county  to  the  S.  W.,  and  afTord  excellent 
pasturage.  In  1856,  126,118  acres  were  under 
crop,  and  there  were  about  450,000  sheep  in 
the  county.  Some  of  the  farms  are  8,000  acres 
in  extent,  and  1,000  acres  is  not  an  uncommon 
size.  Woollen  manufactures  are  carried  on. 
Roxburghshire  is  very  rich  in  remains  of  mo- 
nastic magnificence.  In  the  days  of  border 
warfare  it  was  the  scene  of  many  a  bloody 
fight,  and  Scott  has  made  many  of  its  traditions 
familiar  to  the  world. 

ROXBURY,  a  city  of  Norfolk  co.,  Mass., 
about  2i  m.  from  Boston,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  horse  railroads  plying  over  Boston 
Neck;  pop.  in  1860,  25,187.  It  has  a  very 
diversified  surface,  presenting  within  narrow 
limits  a  remarkable  alternation  of  hills  and 
hollows.  These  characteristics  afifbrd  a  grest 
variety  of  scenery  and  rare  opportunity  for  pic- 
turesque building  sites,  advantages  of  which  the 
wealthy  citizens  of  Boston  have  largely  availed 
themselves ;  and  it  is  not  only  a  favorite  place 
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for  their  residences,  bat  mnoh  resorted  to  as  a 
drive.  Forest  HiUs  cemetei^,  belonging  to  the 
city,  but  within  the  limits  of  the  new  town  of 
^est  Rozburj,  is  a  ver j  beantiM  barial  place 
of  100  acres.  In  1855  Boxbory  had  28  forges, 
4  steam  engine  and  boOer  manufactories,  and 
others  for  cotton  and  woollen  machinery,  starch, 
paints,  gine,  lead,  &c.  There  are  also  8  cord- 
age factories,  a  carpet  &ctory,  a  mannfaotory 
of  goods  from  flax  cotton,  and  an  organ  factory. 
It  haa  2  banks,  a  savings  bank,  2  weekly  news- 
papers, and  11  churches,  viz. :  2  Baptist,  4  Con- 
gregational, 1  Episcopal,  2  Methodist,  1  Boman 
Catholio,  and  1  Universalist.  Beside  an  Eng- 
lish high  school,  4  grammar  and  86  primary 
schools,  it  has  a  free  Latin  school  supported  by 
fands  in  the  hands  of  trustees.  This  institu- 
tion was  founded  in  1645,  and  will  be  50  years 
henoe  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  kind  in 
"Sew  England.  A  history  of  the  school  has 
recently  been  published.  Boxbnry  is  the  birth- 
place of  Joseph  Warren,  bo  distinguished  in 
oar  revolutionary  history.  It  was  for  many 
years  the  scene  of  the  labors  of  John  Eliot, 
the  aposUe  to  the  Indians,  whose  remains  are 
in  the  "ministers*  tomb"  in  the  old  burial 
gronni  The  township  of  West  Boxbnry,  con- 
taining the  villages  of  West  Boxbnry  and  Ja- 
maica Plain,  was  aet  off  in  1852. 

EOXOLANI,  or  Bhoxolasi.  See  Sabica- 
HA. 

HOT,  Rahmohcit.    See  BAJOioHuir  Bot. 

HOT,  WiLUAM,  a  British  geodesist,  died  in 
London,  July  1,  1790.  After  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion  of  1745,  Boy,  then  colonel,  was 
iotmsted  with  the  exploration  and  mapping 
out  of  the  Scottish  highlands,  for  the  purpose 
of  establiahmg  military  posts,  but  this  work  was 
stopped  by  the  opening  of  the  war  of  1755. 
After  the  peace  of  1783  a  series  of  trigonomet- 
rical measurements  were  undertaken  for  the 
parpose  of  detennining  the  exact  differences 
between  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  Paris 
snd  Greenwich,  and  the  superintendence  of 
that  portion  of  the  work  between  Greenwich 
and  Dover  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Gen. 
Koy.  This  work,  completed  in  1788,  was  the 
first  of  the  ordnance  trigonometrical  surveys 
carried  on  over  the  United  Eingdom.  On  ac- 
coont  of  his  health  he  was  obliged  to  spend 
the  winter  of  1789-'90  in  Lisbon,  but  died 
shortly  after  his  return,  before  his  paper  in  the 
*' Philosophical  Transactions*'  on  this  work  had 
^n  finished.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
deputy  quartermaster-general,  colonel  of  the 
80th  regiment  of  infantry,  and  surveyor-gen- 
eral of  Uie  coast.  After  his  death  the  London 
society  of  antiquaries  published  in  1793  a  work 
of  his  on  the  Boman  camps  of  Scotland,  under 
th«  tide  of  "The  Military  Antiquities  of  the 
Komans  hi  IJTorth  Britain." 

ROYER-COLL  ABD,  Pikbbe  Paul,  a  French 
5J*«snian  and  philosopher,  bom  in  Sommepuis, 
Champagne,  June  28,  1768,  died  in  OhAteau- 
^eux,  Loire-et-Oher,  Sept.  4,  1846.  He  was 
Wocated  at  Chaumont  and  at  St.  Omer,  de- 


voted himself  to  legal  studies  in  Paris,  and  at 
the  age  of  20  became  a  member  of  the  bar  of 
that  city.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution 
he  attached  himself  at  first  to  the  party  of  Dan- 
ton,  represented  after  the  taking  of  the  Bastile 
the  Isle  of  Paris  in  the  first  organized  munioi* 
pality,  and  was  secretary  to  the  council  of  the 
commune  under  the  mayoralties  of  Bailly  and 
P6tion,  but  after  Aug.  10, 1792,  was  proscribed 
as  a  moderate.  He  took  refuge  in  Sommepuis, 
narrowly  escaped  the  search  of  the  committee 
of  public  safety,  and,  despairing  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  republic,  engaged  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  royalist  council  in  Paris.  In 
1797  he  was  elected  to  the  council  of  600  by 
the  department  of  Mame,  which  he  afterVaid 
represented  in  the  chamber  of  deputies  during 
the  restoration  and  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe. 
He  was  the  medium  of  the  overtures  which 
twice  passed  between  the  first  consul  and  the 
count  of  Provence,  each  suggesting  the  abdica- 
tion of  the  other  with  compensatory  honors; 
and  after  die  establishment  of  the  empire  he 
renounced  politics  and  lived  in  seclusion,  till  in 
1811  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  history 
of  philosophy  in  the  Sorbonne.  His  lectures 
were  interrupted  by  the  approach  of  the  allied 
armies  to  Paris  in  March,  1814,  and  were  never 
resumed ;  and  there  have  been  preserved  only 
two  of  them  complete,  with  a  few  fragments. 
After  the  second  restoration  he  entered  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  and  was  appointed  presi- 
dent of  the  committee  of  pubho  instruction. 
As  a  liberal  royalist,  and  the  acknowledged 
founder  and  chief  of  the  party  of  the  doctri- 
naires, he  for  a  time  supported  the  ministry  of 
Decazes.  The  most  eloquent  of  his  discourses 
was  delivered  in  1826  against  the  proposed  law 
of  sacrilege,  which  would  have  required  of 
every  citizen  a  profession  of  the  Boman  Catho- 
lic faith.  In  1827  he  was  chosen  by  7  electoral 
colleges  at  once  to  the  chamber,  of  which  he 
was  appointed  president  in  1828.  About  the 
same  time  he  succeeded  Lanlace  in  the  French 
academy.  He  withdrew  finally  into  privacy 
after  the  retirement  of  the  Mol6  administration 
in  1889.  The  master  of  Cousin  and  JoufiVoy 
in  speculative  philosophy,  and  of  Guizot  and 
De  Tocqueville  in  political  science,  he  has  left 
no  permanent  record  of  himself  at  all  corre- 
sponding to  his  personal  reputation  and  au- 
thority. His  philosophical  writings,  chiefly 
fragmentary,  in  an  original  and  picturesque 
style,  are  published  with  JoufFroy^s  translation 
of  the  works  of  Beid. 

BUATAN.    See  Bat  Islahtds. 

BUBEN8,  Peteb  Paul,  a  Flemish  painter, 
born  in  Siegen,  Westphalia,  June  29,  1677, 
died  in  Antwerp,  May  80,  1040.  His  birth- 
day occurring  on  the  festival  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  he  was  named  after  those  apostles. 
His  parents,  who  had  been  driven  by  the  re- 
ligious and  political  troubles  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries into  a  temporary  exile,  established  them- 
selves soon  after  his  birth  in  Cologne,  where 
Bubens  resided  until  the  age  of  10.    He  then 
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acoompanied  his  mother  to  Antwerp,  and  in 
his  Idth  year  was  placed  with  Van  HsDght,  a 
landscape  painter.  Subsequently,  after  spend- 
ing some  time  with  Van  Oort,  he  completed 
his  art  education  in  the  studio  of  Otto  van 
Yeen^  by  whose  advice  he  repaired  in  1600  to 
Italy,  famished  with  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion from  the  archduke  Albert,  then  viceroy 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  his  consort,  the  in- 
fanta Isabella.  Of  unusual  promise  in  his  art, 
he  was  also  well  informed  in  many  branches 
of  polite  learning,  of  handsome  person,  digni- 
fied bearing,  and  accomplished  manners.  Mak- 
ing Venice  his  first  halting  place,  "he  com- 
pounded,*' says  Fuseli,  "  from  the  splendor  of 
raul  Veronese  and  the  glow  of  Tintoretto  that 
florid  system  of  mannered  magnificence  which 
is  the  element  of  his  art  and  the  principle  of 
his  school.''  At  this  time  he  became  known 
to  Vincenzio  di  Gk)nzaga,  the  duke  of  Mantua, 
by  whom  he  was  appointed  gentleman  of  the 
chamber  and  court  painter,  and  who  in  1605 
sent  him  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Philip  III. 
of  Spain.  He  was  received  with  great  favor 
at  the  Spaniidi  court,  where  he  painted  por- 
traits of  the  king  and  the  principal  grandees, 
beside  many  historical  pieces,  and  after  re- 
turning to  Italy  resided  successively  in  Rome, 
Milan,  and  Genoa.  In  Genoa  he  made  a  col- 
lection of  drawings  of  the  chief  edifices,  which 
was  subsequently  engraved  and  published  ^2 
vols.  foL,  1622).  The  serious  illness  of  his 
mother  \n  1608  hurried  him  back  to  Antwerp, 
where  the  archduke  Albert  gave  him  a  gracious 
reception,  and,  as  an  inducement  to  remain  in 
Flanders,  appointed  him  court  painter,  with 
the  privilege  of  residing  in  Antwerp.  Settling 
in  that  city,  he  married  in  1609  his  first  wife, 
Elizabeth  Brants,  and  for  many  years  was 
prosperously  engaged  in  his  profession.  His 
pictures  painted  at  this  period  are  considered, 
both  in  composition  and  finish,  his  most  pleas- 
ing productions ;  and  notwithstanding  the  rap- 
idly increasing  demand  for  them,  it  is  probable 
that  the  greater  part  were  executed  wnoUy  by 
himself.  In  his  later  works  he  was  aided  by 
a  numerous  band  of  pupils.  He  lived  in  an 
elegant  mansion  in  Antwerp,  built  by  himself 
and  stored  with  a  choice  collection  of  works 
of  art,  and  his  prestige  as  courtier  and  artist 
drew  around  him  pupils  from  all  parts  of 
northern  Europe.  In  1620  he  was  commis- 
sioned by  Maria  de'  Medici  to  decorate  the  gal- 
lery of  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg  with  a 
series  of  allegorical  compositions  illustrating 
the  principal  events  in  her  career.  The  pic- 
tures, 21  in  number,  were  in  great  part  exe- 
cuted by  his  most  eminent  pupils  from  sketehes 
prepared  by  him,  which  are  now  in  the  Pina- 
kothek  in  Munich.  While  in  Paris,  superin- 
tending the  details  of  this  commission,  Rubens 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, to  whom  he  disposed  of  his  entire 
collection  of  works  of  art  for  the  sum  of  100,- 
000  fiorins.  In  1626  he  was  for  a  time  ren- 
dered inconsolable  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  to 


whom  he  was  tenderly  atttushed,  and  whose 
portrait  he  frequently  introduced  into  hia 
works.  In  the  following  year  he  was  sent  by 
the  infanta  Isabella  to  the  Hague  to  negotute 
with  Sir  Balthazar  Gerbier,  the  agent  of  Charles 
I.  of  England ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1628  he 
revisited  Spain  in  a  diplomatic  capadty,  re- 
maining there  until  April,  1629.  Doring  this 
visit  he  was  appointed  by  Philip  IV.  secretarr 
to  the  privy  council,  an  office  subsequently 
granted  in  reversion  to  his  eldest  son,  Albert 
Scarcely  had  he  returned  to  FlanderB,  when 
he  was  despatehed  as  envoy  to  the  court  of 
England.  During  his  residence  there,  which 
terminated  in  Feb.  1630,  he  distinguished  him- 
self not  less  by  diplomatic  finesse  than  bj  as- 
siduity in  the  practice  of  his  art ;  and  his  ftl]^ 
gory  of  "  Peace  and  War,"  now  in  the  British 
national  gallery,  with  otlier  works,  was  painted 
and  presented  by  him  to  the  king.  The  ktter 
in  return  knighted  him  in  Whitehall,  preseot- 
ing  him  at  the  same  time  with  the  roy^  Bvord 
and  a  massive  gold  chain.  Betnming  to  Ant- 
werp loaded  with  distinctions,  he  was  married, 
in  Dec.  1630,  to  Helena  Forman,  a  beantifal 
girl  of  16.  He  now  occupied,  in  point  of  for- 
tune, rank,  and  public  estimation,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished position  probably  ever  atUuncd  by 
any  artist ;  and  so  numerous  were  his  conmus- 
'  sions  from  crowned  heads  alone,  that  he  had 
time  for  little  more  than  designing  and  applj- 
ing  the  finishing  touches  to  the  pictures  which 
pass  under  his  name,  leaving  the  body  of  the 
work  to  be  done  by  his  pupus  and  assistsDtfl. 
In  this  manner  were  executed  the  series  of 
pictures  representing  the  apotheosis  of  Jsntes 
I.  for  the  ceiling  of  the  banquelinff  honse  of 
"Whitehall,  which  were  completed  in  1635, 
and  for  which  he  received  £8,000.  hi  16S3 
he  was  sent  on  another  embassy  to  Hol- 
land, which  was  interrupted  by  the  death  of 
the  infanta.  This  was  his  last  public  serrice, 
and  a  few  years  later  he  became  in  a  gre^^ 
measure  incapacitated  for  work  by  severe  at- 
tacks of  the  gout,  which  frequently  assiiJed 
his  hands,  rendering  him  unable  to  hold  i- 
brnsh,  and  which  findly  caused  his  death. 
His  posthumous  collection  of  works  of  art,  ia- 
cludmg  819  pictures,  is  said  to  have  prodnced 
£25,000.  The  pictures  ascribed  in  whole  o: 
in  part  to  Rubens  amount,  according  to  Smiw « 
catalogue  raitonnSy  to  the  enormous  number 
of  1,800,  or,  estimating  the  number  of  years  m 
was  actually  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  art, 
to  nearly  one  a  week.  Of  the  number  paint« 
entirely  by  him  no  certein  estimate  can  ^< 
made,  although.  Judging  from  his  well  knowa 
industry,  his  fertility  of  invention,  and  facuny 
of  execution,  such  pictures  must  be  nnmerocs 
They  comprise  history,  portraits,  landscapes^ 
animals,  and  fiTiit  and  flower  pieces,  and  art 
widely  dispersed  over  Europe,  the  coHectioci 
at  Antwerp,  Munich,  Vienna,  Madrid,  and  tM 
Louvre  being  particularly  rich.  The  finest  aw 
still  in  Antwerp,  in  the  cathedral  of  which  citj 
are  his  well  known  "  Descent  from  the  Cros» 
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and  "Elevation  of  the  Gross,''  the  fonner  he- 
ing  generallj  considered  his  masterpiece.  In 
the  academy  at  Antwerp  are  many  of  the  pic- 
tares  azeonted  by  Rabens  in  his  earliest  and 
best  period,  but  a  number  of  those  formerly  in 
the  churches  have  been  removed  to  other  col- 
lections. The  Belvedere  in  Vienna  contains  a 
noble  altarpiece,  with  wings,  representing  the 
"  Virgin  presenting  a  splendid  Bobe  to  St.  Ede- 
fonso ;'' "  St.  Ambrose  refusing  to  admit  the  Em- 
peror Theodosins  into  the  Ohurch ;"  and  two 
altarpieces  representing  the  miracles  performed 
b J  St.  Ignatius  Loyola  and  St.  Francis  Xavier. 
In  the  Hnakothek  at  Munich,  which  contains  94 
of  his  works,  are  two  illustrating  the  surprising 
energy  which  he  infused  into  his  delineations  of 
hnnuin  action,  the  "  Battle  of  the  Amazons"  and 
the  small  picture  of  the  "  Fall  of  the  Damned." 
Scaroeljless  powerful,  though  in  a  different 
degree,  is  the  *^  Village  F^te"  in  the  Louvre. 
The  British  national  gallery  possesses  the 
"Rape  of  the  Sabines,"  which  has  been  called 
"a  perfect  nosegay  of  color,"  the  "  Judgment 
of  Paris,"  and  several  other  works.  Animal 
rigor,  in  the  representation  of  which  Bubens 
excelled,  is  seen  nowhere  with  more  effect 
than  in  his  bacchanal  feasts  and  mythological 
sabjects  of  the  coarser  kind,  of  which  ^^  Oastor 
and  Pollux  carrying  off  the  Daughters  of  Leu- 
cippos,"  wonderful  for  its  flesh  coloring,  and 
*' Sleeping  Wood  Nymphs  surprised  by  Satyrs," 
in  the  Pinakothek,  are  excellent  examples.  In 
his  representations  of  the  human  figure  he  sel- 
dom attempted  to  idealize,  and  his  Madonnas, 
Magdalens,  and  female  saints  are  literally  imi- 
tated from  Flenuish  types  of  womanhood.  As 
an  animal  piunter  he  snowed  great  excellence, 
and  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds  particularly  com- 
mends his  lions  and  horses,  which,  he  observes, 
"perhaps  never  were  properly  represented  but 
by  him."  His  3>ortraits  are  by  some  consid- 
ered superior  in  their  combinations  of  vigorous 
life  with  careful  handling  to  any  other  of  his 
prodnetions.  The  Chateau  de  paille^  in  the 
eollectton  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  and  his  numerous 
portraits  of  himself  and  his  two  wives,  illus- 
trate his  skill  in  this  department.  Lastly  in 
his  landscapes  he  exhibited,  says  Eugler,  ^Hhe 
same  'juiciness  and  freshness,  the  same  full 
Inroriant  life,  the  same  vigor  and  enthusiasm 
19  in  his  historical  pictures."  His  life  has  been 
▼ritten  by  Waagen,  Michel,  Michiels,  and 
others;  and  in  1859  a  collection  of  papers 
from  the  British  state  paper  office,  illustrating 
his  character  as  an  artist  and  diplomatist,  was 
published  in  London  under  the  editorial  super- 
vision of  W.  If oel  Sainsbury. 
.  RUBICON,  a  small  river  of  Italy,  flowing 
into  the  Adriatic  a  little  N.  of  Bimini  (Aruni- 
nnm),  which  in  the  time  of  the  Boman  repub- 
lic was  the  boundary  between  Cisalpine  Gaul 
and  Italy.  It  has  become  historically  famous 
from  the  story  told  of  it  in  connection  with 
^^^Bsu*  by  Suetonius  and  Plutarch,  although  no 
niention  is  made  of  the  event  by  that  leader  in 
his  ^'  Commentaries."    As  the  passage  of  the 


stream  would  be  marching  beyond  the  bounds 
of  his  province^  and  therefore  a  virtual  declara- 
tion of  war,  it  is  said  that  Osesar,  as  he  reached 
its  brink,  hesitated  for  a  moment,  then  plunged 
in,  exclaiming :  Jacta  est  alea  Q'-  The  die  is  cast"). 
There  has  been  considerable  controversy  as  to 
the  identiflcation  of  this  stream,  the  contest 
being  between  the  rivers  Lusa  and  Fiumicino, 
the  latter  formed  by  8  small  streams,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  the  Pisatello.  The  for- 
mer is  the  larger  and  more  southern,  and  in 
1756  was  pronounced  to  be  the  stream  by  a 
papal  bull,  and  in  consequence  has  been  called 
the  Bubicon.  Modem  geographers,  however, 
decidedly  favor  the  Fiumicino,  although  the 
subject  is  not  yet  entirely  cleared  up. 

BUBINI,  Giovanni  Battista,  an  Italian 
singer,  born  in  Bomano,  Bergamo,  in  1795, 
died  there,  March  2, 1854.  His  father,  a  teach- 
er of  music,  placed  him  while  a  boy  with  an 
organist  near  Brescia,  who  speedily  reported 
that  his  pupil  had  no  talent  for  singing.  Y  ounff 
Bubini  however  persevered  in  his  studies,  and 
after  an  obscure  career  of  several  years  in  Lom- 
bardy,  as  a  member  of  a  strolling  theatrical 
company,  made  his  debut  at  Brescia  in  1815 
with  great  success.  For  several  years  his  fEune 
was  confined  to  Italy,  and  his  emoluments 
were  moderate;  but  after  his  appearance  at 
the  Italian  opera  house  in  Paris  in  1825  as 
Bamiro  in  Bossini^s  Oenerentola^  he  rose  to  the 
first  place  in  his  profession  as  a  tenor  singer, 
and  his  annual  earnings  were  enormous.  From 
1881  to  1846  he  sang  principally  at  the  opera 
houses  of  London,  Paris,  and  St.  Petersburg^ 
and  in  the  latter  year  retired  with  a  large  for- 
tune to  a  villa  near  Bergamo,  where  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  voice,  a  tenor  of 
remarkable  sweetness,  extended  from  £  to  F 
above  the  staff— a  compass  of  two  octaves  and 
one  note — and  has  been  known  to  reach  as 
high  as  G  above  the  staff.  He  excelled  in  the 
music  of  Bellini,  and  was  almost  unrivalled  in 
the  expression  of  sorrow  and  tenderness.  He 
was  an  indifferent  actor. 

BUBLE,  a  Bussian  silver  coin  and  unit  of 
account.  Down  to  the  beginning  of  the  15th 
century  value  was  counted  in  Bussia  by  pel- 
tries ;  but  about  that  time  the  Bussians  began 
to  use  sOver  in  bars,  and  from  a  bar  of  silver 
to  strike  off  sufficient  weight  for  a  payment. 
This  act  of  cutting  or  striking  off  the  piece  of 
silver  was  called  rubat,  whence  the  word  ruble. 
The  ruble,  in  account,  is  divided  into  100  co- 
pecks or  10  grievens.  Bubles  from  the  time 
of  Peter  the  Great  to  Alexander  (1805),  assay- 
ed at  the  mint  in  London,  varied  in  value  be- 
tween 73  and  83  cents,  the  older  coins  being 
the  heaviest.  The  U.  S.  mint  value  of  the  sil- 
ver ruble  of  1887-8  is  75.4  cents.  Gold  is 
coined  in  5  or  more  rubles;  fractions  of  the  ru- 
ble are  in  silver.  There  are  also  paper  or  bank 
rubles  valued  at  about  i  of  the  sUver  coin. 

BIJBBIO  (Lat.  ruber^  red),  an  ecclesiastical 
term  denoting  the  rules  and  orders  which  di- 
rect how,  when,  and  where  all  things  in  di- 
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vine  service  are  to  be  performed.  They  were 
formerl  J  printed  in  red  characters,  and  hence 
their  name.  The  clergj  of  the  Boman  Catho- 
lic chnroh,  the  church  of  England,  and  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  ohnrch  of  America  bind 
themselves  to  observe  the  rubrics.  Writers 
who  comment  on  the  rnbrics  of  the  liturgical 
books  are  called  rubricists.  The  most  celebrat- 
ed of  this  class  of  writers  was  Gavanti,  whose 
Theaaurtis  8aerarvm  RUuum  (4  vols.,  Bome, 
1736>'8)  is  still  regarded  in  the  Boman  Catholic 
ohnrch  as  the  standard  work  on  the  subject. 

BUBBUQUIS,  William  db,  a  Frauciscan 
monk,  born  in  Brabant  about  1280.  His  real 
name  was  Buysbrock  or  Bysbruck,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  of  the  scholars  or  his 
age,  he  Latinized  into  Bubruquis.  After  hav- 
ing taken  th^  migor  vows,  he  went  with  other 
Franciscan  missionaries  to  the  Holy  Land,  and 
in  1258  was  sent  out  by  Louis  IX.  of  France  in 
quest  of  that  mysterious  Christian  potentate  of 
central  Asia,  Prester  John.  The  mission  con- 
sisted, beside  himself,  of  two  other  friars  of 
the  Franciscan  order.  He  penetrated  into  Tar- 
tary,  visited  Batu  Xhan,  and  later  Mangoo 
Khan,  the  great  Tartar  emperor,  in  whose  pres- 
ence he  received  permission  to  dispute  witii 
imams  and  with  Nestorian  priests,  but  without 
result.  He  was  altogether  about  2  years  and 
6  months  on  his  laborious  travels,  and  reached 
Tripoli,  Syria,  in  Aug.  1255.  He  wished  to  go 
to  France  and  communicate  personally  to  the 
king  the  results  of  his  interesting  journey ;  but 
by  order  of  his  provincial,  he  had  to  remain  in 
the  cloister  of  Acre,  from  whence  he  transmit- 
ted his  manuscript  to  Paris.  An  English  trans- 
lation of  this  remarkable  account  is  given  in 
the  collection  of  Hakluyt  (vol.  i.)  and  in  that 
of  Purchas,  and  a  French  one  by  Bergeron 
^aris,  1629).  Nothing  is  known  of  his  later 
fife,  except  that  he  was  still  living  in  1298  when 
Marco  Polo  was  returning  from  the  East. 

BUBT.    See  Safphibb. 

Bt^CEEBT,  Fbiedbioh,  a  German  poet  and 
orientalist,  bom  in  Schweinfurth,  Bavaria, 
Hay  16,  1789.  He  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Jena;  between  1816  and  1817  was 
editor  of  the  Morgenblatt^  published  at  Stutt- 
gart; and  in  1826  was  appointed  professor  of 
oriental  languages  at  Erlangen.  In  1840  he 
was  invited  by  Frederic  William  IV.  of  Prus- 
sia to  Berlin,  where  he  held  a  professorship  at 
the  universily  until  1849,  when  he  retired  into 
private  life.  During  the  great  national  uprising 
of  1818  he  produced  many  spirited  patriotic 
songs  and  sonnets.  After  the  peace  of  1815 
he  published  his  Kram  der  Zeit  ("  Crown  of 
the  Time,"  1817),  a  volume  of  lyrical  and  am- 
atory pieces,  followed  in  1822  by  C&Uiche 
JSoun  ('^  Eastern  Boses^^.  His  fugitive  pieces 
were  published  in  6  vols,  in  1884-^8,  and  selec- 
tions from  them  in  1846  and  1851.  He  has 
also  published  Morgenldndiiche  Sagen  und  Ge- 
tchiehten  C' Legends  and  Tales  of  the  East,"  2 
vols.,  Stuttgart,  1887);  Rostem  und  Suhrab 
(1888) ;  Brahmaniwhe  IhvdJdungm  (^^  Brahmin 


Tales,"  1889),  &o.;  beade  admirable  tranda- 
tions  of  Hariri^s  Makamat,  under  the  title  of 
"The  Metamorphoses  of  Abu  Seid"  (3d  ed., 
1844),  of  the  Indian  tale  "  Nal  and  Dami^ti'' 
(8d  ed.,  1846),  and  of  HcmoM^  or  the  oldest 
popular  songs  of  the  Arabs  (1846).  He  has 
also  written  several  dramas,  including  ^'Napo- 
leon," a  political  satire  in  8  acts,  and  a  ^'lafe 
of  Jesus,"  a  summary  of  the  four  Grospels. 

BUDDEB  FISH,  one  of  the  mackerel  family, 
constituting  the  only  described  species  of  the 
genus  palinurus  (De  Kay).  It  belongs  to  the 
division  of  the  scomberoids  in  which  the  let 
dorsal  is  composed  of  isolated  spines  connected 
by  a  low  membrane ;  the  gill  covers  are  ser- 
rated and  spiny ;  there  are  one  or  more  spinu 
in  front  of  uie  anal  fin,  which  seems  to  remove 
it  from  the  scomberoids  with  which  in  other 
respects  it  agrees;  the  body  is  elevated,  com- 
pressed, and  oblong,  and  the  tail  without  lat- 
eral keel ;  the  profile  is  vertical,  and  the  teeth 
small,  pointed,  and  nearly  equal.  The  P.  per- 
eiformu  (De  Kay\  the  black  pilot,  or  the  rud- 
der fish  of  the  fishermen  of  Martha^s  Vineyard, 
attains  a  length  of  from  9  to  12  inches;  it  is 
occasionally  seen  on  tibie  coasts  of  Massdiii- 
setts  and  New  York.  The  color  is  bloieh 
white  on  the  sides,  with  minute  black  dots, 
the  lower  parts  lighter ;  top  of  head  and  back 
with  black  blotches;  in  the  young  the  color  is 
a  bright  bronzed  black,  with  obscure  reddish 
hues ;  there  are  8  short  spines  in  front  of  the 
fleshy  rays  of  the  dorsal ;  a  bony  ridge  is  oh- 
served  over  the  eyes,  and  there  is  a  depression 
between  them.  It  is  generally  found  at  sea, 
but  is  not  uncommon  at  Holmes's  Hole ;  it  fol- 
lows vessels  into  the  harbor,  keeping  about  the 
rudder,  whence  its  name;  it  also  keeps  nesr 
casks,  planks,  logs,  and  other  floating  bodies 
It  has  been  cau^t  in  Boston  harbor.   ' 

BUDELBAOH,  Andbeas  Gottlob,  a  Danish 
theologian,  born  in  Copenhagen  in  179S.  He 
studied  at  the  university  of  his  native  city,  and 
became  a  leader  in  that  school  of  the  Lntheran 
church  which  regards  attachment  to  the  old 
confessions  of  fedth  as  a  test  of  sound  ortho- 
doxy. He  has  published  in  Danish,  be»de 
other  works,  a  translation  of  the  confession  of 
Augsburg  and  the  "Apology,"  with  an  intro- 
duction and  notes  (Ccmenhagen,  1825),  and 
edited,  coi^'ointly  vriih  Dr.  Grundtvig,  a  theo- 
logical monthly  (Theologish  Maane&hri/U  13 
vols.,  1825-'8).  In  1827  the  direct  influenee 
of  Budelbach  on  the  Lutheran  church  and 
theology  of  Germany  commenced  with  contri- 
butions to  the  "Evangelical  Church  Gazette'' 
of  Hengstenberg,  which  he  however  discon- 
tinued a  few  years  later,  when  he  joined  the 
unconditional  opponents  of  a  union  between 
the  Lutheran  and  Beformed  churches.  In 
1829  he  was  appointed  superintendent  and 
consistorial  councillor  at  Glauchau,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Saxony,  where  he  remained  until  1845, 
when  he  resigned  in  consequence  of  the  Ger- 
man Catholic  movement,  and  returned  to  Den- 
mark.  He  founded,  in  union  with  Dr.  Guencke, 
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the  qnaiterij  ZeiUchri/t  J^  die  geMimmte  La- 
thefrmh$  Theoiogie  undKirehe^  still  the  leading 
organ  of  the  so  called  old  Lutheran  school  in 
Germany.  His  other  literary  productions  are 
very  numerous.  Nine  volumes  of  his  sermons 
have  been  published.  Having  returned  to  Ben- 
mark,  he  for  some  time  lectured  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Copenhagen,  but  afterward  hecame 
pastor  of  Slagelse. 

BCDIGtER,  Fbdob  Yabilikvitoh,  count,  a 
Bassian  general,  belonging  to  a  Oourland 
fiunily,  bom  in  1780,  di^  m  Oarlsbad,  Bohe- 
mia, June  23,  1856.  He  served  as  major-gen- 
eral in  the  campaigns  of  1818-14  in  Germany 
and  IVance,  and  as  lieutenant-general  in  the 
Torkish  war  of  1828-'9.  After  the  Polish  in- 
sarrection  of  1831,  he  was  made  general  of 
CETalry.  He  served  under  Paskevitch  in  Hun- 
gary in  1849,  aided  in  the  battles  of  Waitzen 
and  Debreczin,  pursued  Gdrgey  on  his  retreat 
to  Arad,  and  received  his  surrender  at  Yil^gos. 
Aag.  IS.  In  1864  he  was  made  lieutenant  of 
the  kingdom  of  Poland  during  the  absence  of 
Paskevitch  in  the  Crimea. 

RUDOLPH  I.  o»  Hapsbueo,  emperor  of  Gter- 
many,  founder  of  the  imperial  house  of  Aus- 
tria, bom  probably  at  the  castle  of  Limburg  or 
Limper  in  Breisgau,  May  1, 1218,  died  in  Ger- 
mersheim,  July  15, 1291.  He  was  the  son  of 
Albert  IV.,  count  of  Hapsburg  and  landgrave 
of  Alsaoe,  and  passed  his  youth  in  the  court 
and  camp  of  the  emperor  Frederic  H.  On  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1240,  he  succeeded  to  the 
landgraviate  of  Upper  Alsace,  the  burgraviate 
of  Rheinfelden,  and  with  his  brothers  to  the 
county  of  Hapsburg,  and  to  some  scattered  do- 
mains in  neighboring  countries.  These  confined 
territories  Budolph  immediately  attempted  to 
enlarge,  and  for  several  years  was  engaged  in 
constant  wars  with  the  feudal  lords  of  his  na- 
tive country.  In  1245  he  married  a  daughter 
of  Borcard,  count  of  Hohenberg  and  Hagen- 
loek,  and  with  her  received  as  a  dowry  the 
casde  of  Oettingen  in  the  valley  of  the  Weile, 
and  some  domiuns  in  Alsace.  He  is  not  men- 
tioned again  in  the  contemporary  annals  until 
1253,  when  he  was  one  of  a  party  which  pene- 
trated into  t^e  suburbs  of  Basel  and  burned  a 
nnonery,  and  was  excommunicated  by  Inno- 
cent IV.  Subsequently  he  served  under  Otto- 
car  of  Bohemia  m  a  crasade  which  had  been 
prodauned  by  the  pope  against  the  pagan  Pms- 
sians,  and  also  assisted  that  monarch  against 
B^la  IV.  of  Hungary.  He  was  subsequently 
engaged  for  many  years  in  a  series  of  wars  in 
Alsaoe  and  Switzerland,  in  which  he  was  al- 
most uniformly  successfdl.  He  made  himself 
exceedingly  popular  with  the  people  of  the 
neighboring  republics,  f^eed  the  highways  from 
banditti,  and  so  great  was  his  reputation  for 
jnstice  and  prowess  that  he  was  chosen  by  many 
of  the  eities  aa  their  prefect  and  protector  and 
the  leader  of  their  armies.  In  1265  he  became 
prefect  of  Z&rich,  which  involved  him  in  a  war 
with  Lutold,  baron  of  Batisbon,  which  lasted 
several  yearS)  the  arms  of  Budolph  being  finally 


snccessfhl.  Several  nobles  of  his  family  and 
party  having  been  treacherously  massacred  at 
a  tournament  by  the  citizens  of  Basel  under 
the  lead  of  their  bishop,  Budolph  marched  in 
1278  against  the  city,  ravaged  the  territory, 
and  forced  the  bishop  to  sue  for  a  trace  of  24 
days.  While  encamped  before  Basel  waiting 
for  the  expiation  of  the  truce,  he  was  sur- 
prised by  the  announcement  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  unanimously  chosen  king  of  the  Bo- 
mans  and  emperor  by  the  electors  in  preference 
to  Alfonso  of  Oastile  and  Ottocar  of  Bohemia. 
Basel  immediately  opened  its  gates  in  spite  of 
the  angry  remonstrances  of  the  bishop,  who, 
indignant  at  the  success  of  his  rival,  pro£emely 
said:  *^Sit  fast,  great  Grod,  or  Budolph  will 
occupy  thy  throne  1"  The  unexpected  election 
of  the  count  of  Hapsburg  had  been  in  great 
measure  secured  by  the  influence  and  exertion 
of  Werner  of  Eppenstein,  elector  of  Mentz, 
who,  on  his  journey  to  Bome  to  receive  from 
the  pope  the  pallium  and  the  confirmation  of 
his  ofiSce  as  archbishop,  had  been  escorted  by 
Budolph  himself  across  the  Alps,  as  the  road 
was  infested  with  banditti,  and  was  also  treated 
on  his  return  with  great  magnificence.  Bu- 
dolph accepted  the  imperial  crown,  and  imme- 
diately strengthened  himself  after  his  corona- 
tion at  Aix  hi.  Ohapelle  by  the  marriage  of  his 
two  daughters,  Matilda  and  Agnes,  to  Louis, 
duke  of  Bavaria,  and  Albert,  duke  of  Saxony. 
As  his  election  was  acknowledged  neither  by 
Alfonso  of  Castile  nor  by  Ottocar  of  Boh^nia, 
his  first  aim  was  to  secure  the  ratification  of 
his  right  from  the  pope,  Gregory  X.  This  was 
finally  obtained,  and  with  much  difficulty  Al- 
fonso was  persuaded  by  the  pontiff  to  renounce 
his  pretensions.  A  war,  however,  followed 
with  Ottocar,  and  after  the  snooessfhl  battle  of 
the  Marchfeld  (Aug.  26, 1278)  Budolph  came  to 
an  agreement  with  Otho,  margrave  of  Branden- 
burg and  nephew  of  Ottocar,  by  the  terms  of 
which  the  former  was  to  hold  Moravia  for  5 
years  and  retain  possession  of  the  Austrian 
provinces.  Budolph's  chief  aim  was  now  to 
secure  the  Austrian  territories  to  his  own  fam- 
ily, and  after  considerable  difficulty  he  such 
oeeded  in  transferring  them,  and  intrusted  his 
son  Albert  with  their  administration.  After 
several  ineffectual  attempts  to  restore  the  im- 
perial power  in  Italy,  he  abandoned  the  claims 
of  the  empire  on  that  country,  and  confirmed 
to  the  Boman  see  a  large  territory,  saying  of 
the  expeditions  of  the  German  kings  beyond  the 
Alps :  "  Bome  is  like  the  lion's  den  in  the  fable ; 
I  tocover  the  footsteps  of  those  who  went  to- 
ward it,  but  none  of  those  who  return."  He 
now  turned  his  attention  to  the  internal  regu- 
lation of  the  empire,  which  he  had  been  com- 
pelled by  his  war  with  Ottocar  to  lay  aside. 
He  persuaded  or  compelled  the  electors,  princes, 
and  states  not  to  carry  on  war  with  each  other, 
but  to  refer  their  differences  to  arbitration,  and 
with  this  object  in  view  revived  the  office  of 
imperial  judges.  He  also  with  much  difficulty 
and  danger  enforced  the  law  forbidding  the 
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building  and  maintenance  of  fortresses  not 
essentLd  to  the  secaritj  of  the  empire,  and  in 
the  execution  of  his  purpose  condemned  to 
death  29  nohles  of  the  most  illustrious  families 
of  Thuringia,  and  in  one  year  razed  70  castles 
and  strongholds,  the  habitation  of  banditti  or 
powerful  barons.  He  constantly  visited  the 
various  cities  of  the  empire,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  numerous  edicts  and  decrees  he  issued 
was  called  by  a  contemporary  prince  lex  ani- 
mator the  living  law.  He  subsequently  engaged 
in  a  successful  war  with  the  count  of  Savoy, 
and  compelled  the  count  of  Burgundy,  who 
bad  transferred  his  allegiance  to  the  king  of 
France,  to  do  him  homage.  In  1288  he  led  an 
army  of  80,000  men  against  the  city  of  Bern, 
but  was  unsuccessful  He  subsequently  ar- 
ranged the  affairs  of  Bohemia,  delivering  the 
young  king  Wenceslas  II.  from  his  captivity, 
and  marrying  him  to  one  of  his  daughters.  He 
was  greatly  mortified  at  the  refusal  of  the  diet 
of  Frankfort  in  1291  to  choose  his  son  Albert 
as  his  successor.  He  set  out  for  Spire,  and  died 
on  the  way,  but  his  body  was  buried  there. 
He  was  succeeded  on  the  imperial  throne  by 
Adolphus  of  Nassau. 
EUBOLSTADT.   See  Sohwabzbubg-Rudol- 

BTADT. 

BUS,  the  name  of  a  familiar  garden  plant, 
typical  of  the  natural  order  rutacecB^  or  poly- 

Setalous  exogenous  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs, 
bey  have  opposite  or  alternate  leaves,  which 
are  either  stipulate  or  without  stipules,  and 
for  the  most  part  punctate;  the  inflorescence 
variable,  either  axillary,  terminal,  solitary,  or 
clustered ;  the  flowers  regular  or  irregular,  and 
in  general  united,  though  sometimes  separated 
by  abortion*  They  are  found  indigenous  to 
the  south  of  Europe,  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope, 
Kew  Holland,  and  equinoctial  America.  All 
the  species  are  characterized  by  a  powerful 
odor  and  bitter  taste, — ^The  genus  ruta  or  rue 
comprises  about  20  species,  but  the  conomon 
garden  rue  is  the  most  important.  They  are 
all,  like  it,  herbaceous  perennials,  with  alter- 
nate pinnated  or  decompound  leaves,  destitute 
of  stipules  and  covered  with  pellucid  dots ;  the 
flowers  usually  yellow  and  disposed  in  terminal 
corymbs  or  racemes.  The  common  garden  rue 
(E.  graveolcTis^  Linn.)  is  an  herb  witb  a  hard 
woody  stem  at  base,  glaucous  branches  and 
leaves,  yellowish  green  flowers  with  wavy  pe- 
tals, terminal  carpels,  and  roundish,  warted, 
4-lobed  fruit.  The  terminal  flowers  are  usually 
pentamerous,  the  others  tetramerous,  i^d  the 
stamens  are  remarkable  for  their  irritability. — 
The  old  name  for  rue  was  "  herb  of  grace,"  given 
to  it  on  account  of  its  use  in  exorcisms.  It  was 
associated  with  rosemary,  and  used  on  like  occa- 
sions. The  rue  grows  readily  from  seeds  and 
cuttings.  The  leaves  and  unripe  carpels  are 
medicinal,  containing  a  bitter  extractive  and  a 
volatile  oU  which  has  the  peculiar  odor  of  rue 
and  a  bitter  acrid  taste ;  it  does  not  redden  lit- 
knus  paper.  The  oil  of  rue  of  commerce  is  fre- 
quently a  mixture  of  oil  of  turpentine  with 
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petroleum  and  oil  of  rue.  The  medidoal 
qualities  of  rue  are  powerfully  stimulant,  anti- 
spasmodic, and  tonic.  ] 

BUFF,  a  wading  bird  of  the  sub-family  fnn-  i 
gincB  or  sandpipers,  and  the  genus  philomachm 
(M5hr.).  •  The  bill  is  as  long  as  the  head, 
straight,  rather  slender,  with  sides  compressed 
and  grooved,  and  slightly  dilated  at  tip ;  vings 
long  and  pointed,  the  1st  and  2d  quills  long^ 
and  equal;  tail  moderate  and  nearly  eren; 
tarsi  long  and  slender,  covered  in  front  with 
transverse  scales;  toes  moderate,  the  lateral 
ones  unequal,  with  the  outer  united  to  the 
middle  as  far  as  the  1st  loint,  and  the  hind  one 
elevated  and  short.  The  ruff,  or  P.  jmgjua 
(Gray),  is  about  10  inches  long,  and  the  bill  \i ; 
above  it  is  varied  with  black,  rufous,  and  gray, 
arranged  in  oblique  bands  on  the  scapulars  and 
tertiaries,  and  whitish  below ;  primaries  dark 
brown,  with  green  reflections  above  and  with  | 
inner  webs  flnely  mottled  toward  the  base ;  tlie 
tail,  except  the  8  outer  feathers,  transversely 
barred ;  sides  of  rump  white,  bill  brown,  and 
legs  yellow.  The  males  in  spriug  have  the 
feathers  of  the  neck  developed  into  a  kind  of 
ruff,  whence  the  conmion  name,  and  the  face  is 
covered  with  reddish  papillffi ;  they  fight  dnring 
the  breeding  season,  unlike  most  wading  birds; 
they  are  also  polygamous,  and  larger  tiian  the 
females,  in  these  8  respects  seeming  to  form 
one  of  the  links  between  wading  and  galli- 
naoeous  birds;  the  females  are  cdled  reeres. 
The  colors  of  the  ruff  vary  exceedingly,  and  no 
two  are  precisely  similar.  They  are  natiTes  of 
northern  Europe  and  Asia,  migrating  sonth- 
ward  during  winter ;  they  have  been  killed  so 
often  on  Long  island  as  to  entitle  the  species  to 
a  place  among  North  American  birds,  thongh 
it  does  not  properly  belong  to  our  fauna.  They 
are  found  chiefly  in  flocks,  in  marshy  and  moi^ 
districts ;  they  feed  at  night,  on  worms,  insects, 
and  larvfiD ;  ^the  nest  is  made  of  coarse  grass, 
and  is  placed  in  a  hollow  of  the  ground;  the 
eggs  are  4  or  6,  pointed,  green  with  brown 
specks.  Their  flesh  is  highly  esteemed  for  the 
table ;  they  are  taken  alive  in  nets,  and  are 
fattened  for  market  on  bread  and  milk  and 
boiled  wheat,  in  a  dark  place  to  prevent  their 
fighting;  great  numbers  are  sent  from  Holland 
to  London. 

BUFFINI,  Giovanni,  an  Italian  patriot  and 
author,  bom  in  Genoa  about  1810.  He  was 
educated  with  his  eldest  brother  for  the  bar, 
while  a  younger  brother,  Jacopo,  studied  med- 
icine. In  1831  Giovanni  and  Jacopo  were 
fellow  students  at  the  university  of  Genoa 
with  Mazzini,  between  whom  and  themselTes 
a  close  intimacy  subsisted;  and  after  the  re- 
tirement of  Mazzini  to  Marseilles  an  active 
correspondence  ensued  between  the  3  friends, 
which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  secret 
association  for  the  union  and  independence 
of  Italy  under  a  republican  government.  The 
constitution  of  the  association,  to  which  the 
name  of  Za  (liovine  Italia^  "  Young  Italy/ 
was  applied,  was  publiahed  by  Mazzini  in  Har- 
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leilleB,  and  he  also  established  in  the  same 
place  a  monthly  magazine  in  support  of  the 
morement,  to  which  the  brothers  Kaffini  were 
oontribotors.    The  latter  managed  the  affairs 
of  the  association  in  Italy.    In  1888  Mazrini, 
deeming  the  time  opportune  for  an   armed 
demonstration,  planned  the  invasion  of  Savoy, 
in  oonnection  with  which  the  brothers  Buffini 
I       midertook  to  secure  the  city  of  Grenoa  and  the 
I       vessels  of  war  in  the  harbor,  for  which  latter 
enterprise  they  had  engaged  the  services  of 
I       GarilNiIdi,  who  had  recently  joined  the  as- 
'       Boci&tion.    The  scheme  proved  a  failure  from 
the  oatset  (see  Mazzini),  and  King  Charles 
Albert^  gaining  information  of  the  plot,  caused 
Jacopo  Ruffini  to    be  arrested  and  hanged 
after  a  mock  trial.    Giovanni  was  enabled  to 
make  his  escape  in  consequence  of  the  arrest 
bj  mistake  of  his  elder  brother,  who  was  not 
a  member  of  the  association  and  was  innocent 
of  the  designs  of  its  leaders.    In  Jacopo  the 
Italian  cause  lost  its  ablest  leader,  and  it  is  said 
that  since  his  death  Mazzini  has  never  been 
seen  to  smile.    Giovanni  found  an  asylum  in 
Prance,  and  thence  retired  to  England  where 
he  took  up  his  permanent  residence.  Although 
an  ardent  patriot,  he  ceased  to  participate  ac- 
tively in  the  measures  by  which  his  friends 
hoped  to  regenerate  Italy,  but  pursued  a  life 
of  literary  leisure  to  which  his  tastes  inclined. 
In  1848  he  accepted  the  amnesty  offered  by 
Charles  Afbert  to  political  exiles,  and  for  a 
short  time  discharged  the  fanctions  of  Sardin- 
ian ambassador  at  raris.    But  after  the  failure 
of  the  Italian  movement  in  1849  he  returned 
to  England,  where  he  has  since  resided.    He  is 
married  to  an  English  lady,  and  writes  English 
vith  extraordinary  fluency  and  elegance.    He 
has  published  "  Lorenzo  Benoni,  or  Passages  in 
the  life  of  an  Italian,*^  an  autobiographiciu  nar- 
rative (London,  1868) ;  "  The  Paragreens'  Visit 
to  the  Paris  Exhibition"  (1865) ;  "  Doctor  An- 
tonio" (1865) ;  and  "  Lavmia"  (1860). 

BUFLNUS  of  Aquilbia,  an  ecclesiastical 
writer  of  the  ancient  church,  bom  about  the 
middle  of  the  4th  century  at  Julia  Concordia,  a 
little  town  near  Aquileia,  died  in  Sicily  in  410. 
While  yet  a  catechumen  he  retired  to  a  con- 
vent in  Aquileia,  where  he  was  baptized  in  870 
in  the  presence  of  his  friend  Jerome.  A  few 
years  later  he  went  to  Egypt,  where  he  spent 
6  years,  sharing  the  monastic  life  of  the  an- 
chorets of  the  Nitrian  desert.  From  Egypt  he 
went  to  Palestine,  where  he  was  for  several 
years  superior  of  a  conununity  of  anchorets  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  was  ordained  priest 
bj  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  After  the  out- . 
break  of  the  Origenistic  controversy  he  fell  out 
with  Jerome,  who  was  one  of  the  principal 
assailants  of  Origen,  while  Bufinus  was  nis 
chief  advocate  among  the  western  churches. 
In  897  he  went  to  Bome,  where  he  translated 
mto  Latin  the  apology  of  Pamphilus  and  Ense- 
bios  for  Origen,  and  Origen^s  work  n«pi  Apx^^* 
Meeting  with  much  opposition  in  Bome  in  con- 
vequenoe  of  these  publications,  he  went  with 
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a  reoommenoatory  letter  of  Pope  Siricius  to 
Aquileia.  The  successor  of  Sinoius,  Anastar 
sins,  summoned  Bufinus  to  Bome,  and,  the 
summons  not  being  heeded,  declared  himself 
against  Origen  and  Bufinus.  On  the  invasion 
of  Italy  by  Alaric,  Bufinus  fled  to  Sicily.  Be- 
side the  works  already  mentioned,  he  wrote  in 
401  an  apology,  usually  called  Invectivm^  against 
Jerome,  commentaries  on  the  Apostles'  Creed 
and  the  prophets  Hosea,  Joel,  and  Amos,  and 
a  work  on  the  monks  of  the  Kitrian  desert 
He  also  translated  a  large  number  of  works 
from  the  Greek,  as  the  writings  of  Flavius  Jo- 
sephus,  Origen.  Basil  the  Great,  and  Gregory 
Kazianzen,  and  he  made  a  free  translation  of 
the  ^^  Church  History"  of  Eusebius,  to  which 
he  added  a  continuation  in  2  books,  reaching  to 
the  year  895. 

BUGBY,  a  market  town  of  Warwiekahire, 
England,  on  the  river  Avon,  16  m.  N.  K  from 
Warwick,  and  88  m.  N.  W.  from  London ;  pop. 
in  1861,  6,817.  It  is  on  the  line  of  the  London 
and  north-western  railway,  and  several  other 
railways  meet  there.  The  granmiar  school, 
of  which  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold  was  head  master 
from  1828  to  1842,  was  founded  in  1567  by 
Lawrence  Sheriff,  a  London  tradesnum  bom  in 
Bugby.  It  has  14  teachers  and  about  400  stu- 
dents, with  an  income  from  its  endowment  of 
about  £6,000,  and  21  exhibitions  to  the  univer- 
sities, each  of  £60  per  annum  for  7  years. 

BUGE,  Abnold,  a  German  politician  and 
author,  bom  at  Bergen  on  the  island  of  BQ- 
gen  in  1802.  As  a  student  at  the  university  of 
Jena  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  Burtchen^ 
Bchaft^  and  suffered  on  that  account  an  impris- 
onment of  6  years.  While  in  prison  he  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  Sophocles'  (Edipus  in 
Colonoi  (Jena,  1880),  and  a  patriotic  drama, 
Schill  und  die  Seinen  (Stralsund,  1880).  He 
next  lectured  at  the  university  of  Halle,  and 
published  among  other  works  a  Flatanische 
JSkthetic  (Halle,  1882),  from  the  Hegelian 
standpoint.  In  1888  he  established  wiUi  his 
friend  Echtermeyer  the  ffaUisehs  JahrhOchery 
and  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  radical 
party  of  Germany.  In  1841  he  left  Halle  to 
avoid  the  Prassian  censorship  of  the  Jalvrbij^ 
cher^  and  settled  at  Dresden.  But  in  1848  the 
periodical  was  suppressed  by  the  Saxon  gov- 
ernment, and  Buge  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
published  for  a  abort  time  the  BmUchrfran- 
edsiiche  Jahrbikiher.  He  next  resided  in  Switz- 
erland, and  in  1846  returned  to  Saxony.  In 
the  same  year  he  published  his  complete  works 
(4  vols.,  Mannheim).  After  March,  1848,  he 
edited  the  Beform  newspaper,  first  at  Leipsic, 
and  afterward  at  Berlin,  and  was  elected  by 
the  city  of  Breslau  member  of  the  German  par- 
liament. He  however  soon  resigned,  and  con- 
tinued his  political  activity  at  Berlin  and  Dres- 
den, whence  he  escaped  on  the  suppression  of 
the  insurrection  of  May,  1849,  and  finally  took 
refuge  in  England,  where  he  has  since  resided. 
In  1860  he  commenced  a  German  translation 
of  Buckle's  "  History  of  Oivilization." 
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Rt^GEN,  tlie  largest  island  in  the  Baltio,  b^ 
longing  to  Prnssia,  incladed  in  the  administra- 
tive district  of  Stralflnnd,  province  of  Pomerania. 
and  separated  from  the  mainland  hj  a  channel 
from  i  to  2  m.  wide;  area,  888  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1862,  48,526.  The  coasts  are  indented  by  nn- 
merons  bays  and  arms  of  the  sea,  which  divide 
the  island  into  several  peninsulas,  but  they  are 
all  shallow  and  obstructed  by  sand  banks.  The 
surface  presents  a  great  variety  of  hill  and  dale, 
and  the  scenery  is  very  beautiful.  There  are 
many  ancient  sepnlchrid  mounds  on  the  island. 
BOgen  was  governed  in  former  times  by  princes 
of  its  own,  but  the  Danes  conquered  it  in  1168. 
The  Swedes  gained  possession  of  it  during  the 
80  years*  war,  and  it  was  ceded  to  them  at  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  but  it  was  transferred  to 
Prussia  in  1816. 

RUHMEORFF  COIL  See  Maonbto-Eleo- 
TEioiTT,  vol.  xL  p.  69. 

RUM,  a  spirituous  liquor  distilled  from  fer- 
mented molasses,  the  reftise  juice  and  scum 
from  the  sugar  manufacture,  and  the  spirit 
wash  or  lees  (known  as  dunder)  of  former  dis- 
tillations. A  peculiar  volatile  oil  comes  over 
in  the  first  part  of  the  process,  which  imparts 
to  the  rum  its  flavor.  Tne  manufacture  of  rum 
has  long  be^i  carried  on  extensively  in  con- 
nection with  that  of  sugar  and  molasses  upon 
the  plantations  of  the  West  India  islands.  Ja- 
mdca  rum  ranks  first  in  quality,  and  that  made 
in  Santa  (>uz  is  also  favorably  known.  The 
nim  produced  in  the  Leeward  islands  is  In- 
ferior in  strength  and  flavor,  and  the  price  is 
usually  |  less  than  that  of  Jamaica  rum.  The 
liquor  is  sometimes  flavored  with  slices  of  pine- 
apple, when  it  is  known  as  pineapple  rum ;  and 
in  England  the  artificial  pmeapple  flavoring  is 
used  to  convert  ordinary  whiskey  into  an  imi- 
tation of  this  liquor.  Some  rum  is  produced  in 
the  Mauritius  and  East  Indies.  In  ihe  New 
England  states  rum  has  been  largely  distilled 
from  molasses.  In  Newport,  R.  L,  it  is  stated 
there  were  in  the  last  century  no  fewer  than  80 
of  these  manufactories,  and  their  product  was 
a  staple  article  in  the  African  slave  trade.  The 
materials  named  above  are  employed  in  various 
proportions  at  different  places.  In  some  the 
proportion  of  spent  wash  already  used  several 
times  over  is  so  great  as  to  seriously  impair  the 
flavor.  The  fermentation  is  continued  upon 
large  quantities  of  material  at  a  time  from  9  to 
15  days,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  wash 
and  condition  of  the  weather.  When  the  wash 
has  attained  nearly  its  maximxmi  degree  of  at- 
tenuation, it  is  pumped  up  as  soon  as  possible 
into  the  stills  and  worked  off  at  a  properly 
regulated  heat.  The  greatest  cleanliness  in  all 
the  vessels  is  necessary  to  guard  against  the 
acetous  fermentation,  and  they  should  be  scald- 
ed after  every  operation  with  boiling  water  and 
quicklime ;  it  is  also  advisable  to  keep  the  wash 
covered  up  from  access  of  air  and  add  to  it  a 
little  sulphite  of  lime.  Rum  often  has  a  deep 
red  color,  which  is  acquired  from  molasses  or 
caramel  added  for  the  purpose,  and  not  from 


the  wood  of  the  casks  as  is  commonly  sapi>osed« 
Unlike  other  spirits,  rum  tends  to  cause  per- 
spiration. Its  consumption  in  the  United  States 
was  formerly  much  larger  than  at  present 
Here  and  in  Great  Britain  it  was  the  common 
liquor  frimished  to  the  army  and  navy,  and  is 
still  so  used  in  England.  Its  importation  and 
production  are  very  large,  the  liquor  being 
chiefly  exnorted  to  foreign  countries.  More 
than  one  tnird  of  the  whole  exportation  is  to 
Africa,  next  to  which  Turkey  takeR  the  largest 
amount,  and  after  this  France.  The  total  expor- 
tation in  1860  was  2,865,962  gallons,  valued  at 
$980,644.— The  adulterations  of  rum  sold  hi 
England  were  found  by  Dr.  Hassall  to  resemble 
those  of  ghi,  consisting  chiefly  of  water,  ond  of 
cayenne  pepper,  or  of  cocculvs  Indieus,  added  to 
give  apparent  strength ;  and  lastly  of  burnt  su- 
gar to  restore  the  color,  and  unbumt  sngar  to  re- 
store the  sweetness  lost  by  dilution.  The  pro- 
portion of  alcohol  was  found  to  vary  from  47  to 
27  per  cent.,  and  though  rum  of  the  latter  quali- 
ty sold  for  nearly  the  same  as  of  the  former,  its 
actual  value  was  only  about  half  as  much. 
Cayenne  was  detected  in  6  out  of  20  samples 
examined.  Fatal  effects  have  attended  the  in- 
troduction of  coccuhii  Indicus, 

RUMELIA.    See  Roumblia. 

RUMFORD,  Benjamin  Thompson,  count,  an 
American  inventor,  bom  in  Wobum,  Mass^ 
March  26,  1758,  died  at  Auteuil^near  Paris, 
Aug.  21,  1814.  He  was  educated  at  the  com- 
mon school  in  his  native  place,  afterward  at 
Medford,  and  at  the  age  of  18  entered  the 
counting  house  of  a  Salem  merchant,  where  he 
remained  until  the  operation  of  the  non-impor- 
tation agreement  rendered  his  services  unne- 
cessary. During  this  time,  and  for  several 
subsequent  years,  while  engaged  as  clerk  in  a 
dry  goods  store  and  in  teaching  school,  he  em- 
ployed much  of  his  leisure  in  the  investigation 
of  his  favorite  subjects  of  medicine  and  phys- 
ics. In  1770  he  taught  an  academy  in  Rum- 
ford  (now  Concord),  N.  H.,  and  in  1772  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Rolfe  of  that  place,  a  wealthy  widow 
considerably  his  senior,  and  was  made  migor 
in  the  militia  of  New  Hampshire  by  the  royal 
governor.  This  exciting  the  jealousy  of  older 
officers  over  whose  heads  he  was  placed,  he  was 
charged  with  disaffection  to  the  cause  of  the 
colonies,  driven  from  his  hom^  and  afterward 
from  his  stepfather's  residence  in  Wobum, 
and  flnally  took  refuge  in  Boston,  where  he  be- 
came an  associate  of  Gen.  Gage  and  the  other 
British  oflSoers.  He  was  subsequently  tried  at 
Wobum,  and,  though  not  condemned,  was  re- 
fused a  full  acquittal,  and  afterward  made  an 
unsuccessful  effort  to  obtain  a  commission  in 
the  continental  army.  Suspected  and  watched, 
he  at  last  lett  the  American  lines,  and  after 
Boston  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  continental 
army  carried  over  to  England  the  despatches 
announcing  that  event.  There  he  was  lem- 
ployed  by  Lord  George  Germain,  secretary  of 
state  for  the  department  of  the  colonies,  and  in 
less  than  4  years  became  under  secretary  of 
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state.  After  the  retirement  from  office  of  Lord 
Geriiuua  Mr.  Thompson  returned  to  America^ 
and  there  formed  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  or 
which  he  received  the  command  with  the  rank 
of  Ueatenant-colonel.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land he  found  hostilities  at  an  end,  and  ohtain* 
ing  leave  of  absence  visited  the  continent  of 
Europe.  At  Strasbourg  he  met  Prince  Mazi- 
nulian  of  Deux  Fonts,  literward  king  of  Bava- 
ria, and  not  long  after  entered  the  service  of 
the  elector  of  Bavaria  by  permission  of  the 
English  government,  who  conferred  upon  him 
the  honor  of  knighthood.  Toward  the  end  of 
1784  he  settled  in  Munich  with  the  appoint- 
ments of  aide-de-camp  and  chamberlain  to  the 
reigning  prince.  Here  he  reorganized  the  en- 
tire militaiy  establishment  of  Bavaria,  and  in- 
trodaoed  a  simpler  code  of  tactics  and  a  new 
Bjstem  of  order,  discipline,  and  economy  among 
the  troops.  In  the  beginning  of  1790  he  un- 
dertook the  more  laborious  work  of  suppress- 
ing beggary  in  Bavaria,  which  had  become  a 
profession,  and  of  inculcating  habits  of  indus- 
try and  order  in  the  people  of  the  lower  class 
who  had  been  engaged  in  the  business.  In  this 
he  was  sucoessful,  and  was  also  wholly  or  par- 
tially 80  in  other  reforms  and  improvements  he 
proposed,  such  as  the  establishment  of  a  military 
school,  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  horses 
and  of  homed  cattle  in  the  Bavarian  territory, 
and  the  oonversion  of  an  old  hunting  ground 
near  Munich  into  a  park,  where  aftw  his  de- 
partore  the  inhabitants  erected  a  monument 
in  his  honor.  For  these  various  services  he 
had  been  suooessively  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
nuyor-general  in  the  army,  member  of  the 
ooandl  of  state,  lieutenant-general,  comman- 
der-in-chief of  the  general  staff,  minister  of 
war,  and  count  of  the  holy  Roman  empire,  on 
which  occasion  he  chose  as  a  title  the  name  of 
the  place  in  Ajnerica  in  which  he  had  resided. 
Hia  exertions  in  the  establishment  of  his  great 
works,  some  of  which  met  with  much  opposi- 
tion, rendering  his  health  feeble,  he  made  a 
tonr  in  Italy ;  but  not  finding  himself  recover- 
ed, he  visited  E^land,  reaching  that  country 
in  Sept  1795,  and  on  his  arrival  in  London  was 
robbed  of  a  trunk  containing  all  his  private  pa- 
pers and  original  notes  and  observations  on 
philosophiofd  subjects.  There  he  was  treated 
with  much  attention,  and  in  consequence  of  his 
advice  being  asked  on  all  occasions,  he  pub- 
lished the  results  of  his  experience  and  the 
record  of  his  labors  in  Bavaria  in  a  series  of 
essays.  Having  long  made  a  profound  study 
of  the  subject  of  heat,  he  now  set  about  devis- 
ing a  remedy  for  smoky  chunneys,  at  that  time 
in  England  a  great  evil ;  and  the  result  was  the 
discov^  of  the  leading  principles  upon  which 
fireplaces  and  grates  for  coal  are  still  construct- 
ed, the  invention  of  cooking  ranges,  and  many 
other  economies  in  the  production  and  employ- 
ment of  heat  Returning  to  Bavaria  when  that 
country  was  threatened  by  the  war  raging  in 
1796  between  France  and  Austria,  he  was  ap- 
pointed head  of  the  oonncil  of  regency  during 


the  absence  of  the  elector,  and  while  in  that  po- 
sition succeeded  in  maintaining  the  neutrality 
of  Munich ;  and  for  his  services  in  this  respect 
many  honors  were  conferred  upon  him,  one  of 
which  was  an  appointment  to  the  superinten- 
dency  of  the  general  police  of  the  electorate. 
As  liie  climate  did  not  agree  with  him,  after 
spending  two  years  in  pubHo  duties  and  private 
studies,  he  determined  to  fix  his  residence  in 
England,  and  accordingly  was  named  minister 
plenipotentiary  and  envoy  extraordinary  to  the 
court  of  St.  James.  In  this  capacity,  however, 
the  English  government,  acting  on  the  rule  of 
inalienable  allegiance,  refused  "to  recognize  him. 
He  received  at  this  time  an  invitation  from 
the  administration  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
visit his  native  land,  and  appears  to  have 
had  thou^ts  of  taking  up  his  residence  here. 
While  in  England  he  was  largely  concerned  in 
the  afiairs  of  the  royal  institution,  of  which 
he  was  the  real  founder.  After  the  death  of 
Charles  Theodore,  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  the 
succession  of  his  son  Maximilian  Joseph,  Rum- 
ford  gave  up  his  citizenship  in  the  electorate, 
and  finally  settled'  at  Pans.  He  married  in 
1804  for  his  second  wife  the  widow  of  Lavoi- 
sier, and  with  her  retired  to  the  villa  of  Au- 
teuil,  the  residence  of  her  former  husband. 
There  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  en- 
gaged in  philosophical  and  chemical  experi- 
ments, and  the  improvement  of  his  domain. 
His  marriage  with  Mme.  Lavoisier  was  not  a 
happy  one,  and  in  the  society  of  the  French 
metropolis  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  pop- 
ular. Beside  his  essays  referred  to  above,  he 
contributed  a  large  number  of  papers  to  vari- 
ous scientific  journals.  Before  his  departure 
from  America  he  had  commenced  investigations 
into  the  strength  of  materials  and  the  force  of 
gunpowder,  which  were  continued  in  England 
and  Bavaria,  resulting  in  great  improvements 
in  artillery ;  and  on  the  subjects  of  nght  and  il- 
lumination he  also  made  many  experiments  and 
discoveries.  Some  years  before  his  death  he 
instituted  prizes  for  discoveries  in  light  and 
heat,  to  be  awarded  by  the  royal  society  of  Lon- 
don and  the  American  academy  of  sciences,  of 
which  he  himself  received  the  first  on  the 
former  subject  from  the  royal  society ;  and  he 
bequeathed  to  Harvard  university  the  funds  by 
which  was  founded  its  professorship  of  the  ap- 
plication of  science  to  the  art  of  living. 

RUMIANTZOFF,  or  Romanzoff,  Pbte  Aibx- 
ANDBovrroH,  count,  a  Russian  general,  bom 
in  St.  Petersburg  in  1780,  died  on  his  estates 
in  Mohilev,  Deo.  17,  1796.  Serving  in  the  7 
years'  war,  he  was  in  the  battle  of  Kuners- 
dorf  in  1759,  and  in  1761  took  Colberg.  Peter 
III.  had  given  him  the  oonmiand  of  the  pro- 
jected expedition  against  Holstein  just  before 
his  assassmation ;  on  that  event,  he  sent  in  his 
resignation,  but  was  at  once  appointed  by  Cath- 
arine n.  governor  of  Little  Russia,  and  in  1769 
put  in  command  of  the  2d  army  corps  in  the 
expedition  against  the  Turks :  in  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year  he  succeeded  Prince  Gallitzin 
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as  commander-in-chief;  and  the  next  year,  in 
two  well  foujght  battles,  he  defeated  the  Tar- 
tars and  the  Tarks  on  the  Pruth  and  the  Dan- 
ube. In  1771  he  captured  Ginrgewo ;  and  re- 
suming hostilities  after  a  truce  of  1^  years,  he 
crossed  the  Danube  again,  and  in  1774  besieged 
the  grand  vizier  in  his  camp  at  Shumla,  and 
compelled  him  to  ask  for  peace,  which  was 
concluded  at  Kutchuk-Eainarji.  Oatharine 
loaded  him  with  honors.  In  1787,  the  war 
against  Turkej  having  recommenced,  he  again 
took  command,  but  in  1789  he  resigned,  and 
retired  to  his  estates. 

RUMINANTIA  (Lat.  ruminoj  to  chew  the 
cud),  an  order  of  mammals,  characterized  by  the 
absence  of  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw  in  almost 
aU  cases,  their  place  being  supplied  by  a  cal- 
lous pad;  6  lower  incisors ;  canines  inconstant; 
molars  usually  6  on  each  side  in  each  jaw,  wiUi 
flattened  crowns  and  irregularly  crescentic 
folds  of  enamel ;  stomach  compound,  with  8 
or  4  cavities,  in  connection  with  the  act  of  ru- 
mination; cffioum  large;  placenta  generally 
ootyledonous ;  and  feet  ungulate  and  bisulcate. 
This  order  is  equivalent  to  the  peeora  of  lin- 
nnus,  and  includes  such  animals  as  the  camel, 
deer,  giraffe,  antelope,  gnu,  goat,  sheep,  and 
ox.  Except  the  camels,  most  of  the  genera  are 
provided  with  horns,  solid  and  deciduous  as  in 
the  deer,  or  hollow  and  permanent  as  in  the 
ox  and  sheep.  They  are  of  moderate  or  lar^ 
0ize,  and  generally  rapid  runners ;  they  feed  m 
herds,  headed  by  an  old  male,  and  are  exdu- 
sively  herbivorous ;  the  shape  in  most  is  light 
and  elegant,  and  the  limbs  long  and  slender ; 
the  skin  is  covered  with  hair  or  wool ;  the 
eyes  are  large,  full,  and  often  very  beautiful ; 
the  ears  long,  erect,  very  movable,  and  more 
or  less  pointed ;  the  tail  varies  much  in  length 
and  covering.  They  inhabit  vast  plains,  the 
forests  of  the  north,  and  the  dry  deserts  of  the 
tropics,  their  speed  taking  them  in  a  few  hours 
from  an  exhausted  to  a  rich  feeding  ground, 
and  from  a  sandy  waste  to  a  well  watered  re- 
gion. Of  timorous  and  watchful  disposition, 
they  wage  no  war  on  each  other  or  on  other 
animals,  except  during  the  pairing  season; 
taking  to  flight  at  slight  causes  of  alarm, 
when  brought  to  bay  they  fight  boldly  with 
their  horns  and  antlers,  and  strike  powerfdl 
blows  with  their  sharp  front  hoofs.  6ome  are 
bulky  and  clumsy  like  the  camel  and  girafle, 
others  strong  and  slow  like  the  ox,  or  graceful 
and  gentle  like  the  gazelle  and  antelopes.  The 
characters  of  the  diflerent  families  have  been 
given  under  their  respective  titles,  so  tiiat  only 
tiie  general  relations  need  here  be  alluded  to, 
for  &e  purpose  of  embracing  the  chief  points 
at  a  single  glance. — ^The  camels  are  hornless, 
and  approach  the  pachyderms  in  some  respects ; 
the  1st  cavity  of  the  stomach  has  a  remarkable 
apparatus  of  water  cells ;  the  feet  are  not  en- 
tirely bisulcate  as  in  typical  ruminants,  and  are 
callous  beneath  with  the  toes  distinct  at  the 
tip ;  there  is  no  foramen  in  the  6  lower  cervi- 
cal vertebr»  for  the  vertebral  artery,  an  ar- 


rangement not  found  in  any  other  living  mam- 
mals ;  the  placenta  has  not  the  usual  cotyledo- 
noid  form  of  ruminants.  Among  the  deer,  the 
musks  have  no  horns,  and  have  long  canines 
in  the  upper  jaw ;  the  antelopes  have  hollow 
horns,  with  a  small,  solid,  persistent  bony  axis 
covered  with  horn ;  they  have  a  slender  figure, 
adapted  for  rapid  progression,  and  like  tiie 
stags  have  infraorbital  glandular  sinuses.  In 
the  goats  the  horns  are  directed  upward  and 
backward,  and  the  chin  is  bearded ;  in  sheep 
the  horns  come  at  first  spirally  forward ;  and 
neither  have  lachrymal  sinuses.  The  ozfamilj 
may  be  at  once  known  by  their  bulk,  broad  mni- 
zle,  powerful  limbs,  and  general  lateral  direc- 
tion of  the  horns.  The  skull  is  of  a  triangular 
shape,  the  apex  forward,  the  fordiead  straight 
and  high,  the  orbits  far  apart,  and  the  muzzle, 
except  in  the  oxen  proper,  pointed ;  the  cranial 
cavity  is  small,  and  the  bones  of  the  £gu^  occu- 
py about  I  the  length  of  the  skull ;  the  parietal 
IS  single,  the  frontSils  are  large  and  broad,  and 
generally  support  the  horns ;  the  dermal  bones 
which  constitute  the  horns  of  the  giraffe  r^ 
over  the  coronal  suture,  partly  on  the  parietal 
and  partly  on  the  frontal  bones,  do  not  become 
united  with  the  cranium  except  by  suture  until 
late  in  life,  and  are  not  epiphyses  of  the  cranial 
bones ;  the  sphenoid  articulates  generally  wit^ 
all  the  cramal  bones,  but  its  orbital  wing  is 
mostly  within  the  cerebral  cavity.  In  the 
face,  the  intermaxiUaries  are  much  developed, 
but  in  most  cases  have  no  teeth ;  the  masil- 
laries  usually  with  6  teeth  on  a  side ;  palate 
bones  largely  developed ;  lower  jaw  narrower 
than  the  upper,  long,  with  rounded  prominent 
angle,  and  very  long  coronoid  process  curved 
backward ;  the  glenoid  cavity  is  shallow,  and 
the  condyle  flat  and  transverse,  admitting  the 
free  lateral  motions  necessary  for  chewing  the 
cud.  In  the  giraffe  the  air  cells  usually  exist- 
ing as  frontal  sinuses  are  extended  backward 
as  far  as  the  occiput  over  the  cranial  cavity  and 
beneath  the  horns,  equalling  the  former  in  ver- 
tical extent,  and  traversed  by  stout  bony  parti- 
tions; the  great  vertical  diameter  of  the  occi- 
Eital  condyles  enables  this  animal  to  put  the 
ead  in  a  line  with  the  neck,  and  according  to 
Owen  even  beyond  this  line.— The  deciduous 
horns  of  the  ruminants  may  be  rounded  as  '^ 
the  stag,  roebuck,  and  Virginia  deer,  or  pal- 
mated  as  in  the  moose,  reindeer,  and  fallow 
deer ;  they  are  usually  symmetrical  as  to  posi- 
tion and  size,  but  not  as  to  arrangement  of  the 
divisions ;  there  is  an  intimate  connection  be- 
tween the  horns  and  the  generative  system,  as 
their  development  may  be  arrested  and  their 
periodical  cdiedding  prevented  by  castration. 
There  are  seldom  more  than  2 ;  but  in  the  f(^ 
sil  iivatherium  of  the  tertiary  of  the  Sivalik 
hills  there  are  4,  also  in  the  4-homed  sheep, 
goats,  and  antelopes ;  sometimes  there  are  even 
5  in  the  domesticated  sheep.  The  solid  horns 
have  been  described  under  Buck,  and  Dkeb; 
these  antlers  fell  by  a  process  havings  close 
resemblance  to  that  by  which  in  necrosiB  the 
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dead  is  separated  from  the  living  bone;  after  the 
pairing  season  has  passed  the  circulation  stops 
in  the  horns,  and  they  become  dry  and  dead, 
and  separate  from  the  frontal  bone  bj  absorp- 
tion carried  on  by  the  Haversian  cands ;  these, 
acting  on  one  plane  through  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  the  bone  jnst  below  the  burr,  remove 
the  solid  materials  aronnd  them,  so  that  each 
canal  finally  unites  its  cavity  with  that  of  an 
adjoining  one ;  when  this  has  extended  entirely 
across  the  base  the  antler  falls.  Prof.  J.  Wyman 
(''Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natu- 
ral History,"  vol.  vii.  p.  168,  1869)  regards  the 
antlers  as  dennal  bones  rather  than  parts  of  the 
internal  skeleton,  because  they  are  developed 
in  the  integuments  by  a  special  centre  of  ossi- 
fication, and  become  attached  to  the  frx>ntal 
only  after  ossification  has  somewhat  advanced. 
In  the  hollow  horns  of  the  ox,  sheep,  and  an- 
telopes, the  frontal  bony  cores  are  cylindrical 
sha^  more  or  less  solid,  protected  by  perios- 
teum and  an  extension  of  the  true  skin,  of 
which  the  epidermic  portion  is  developed  into 
a  dense  horny  sheath ;  in  most  the  frontal  si- 
nuses extend  into  the  cores. — ^The  cervical  ver- 
tebra are  always  7 ;  the  dorsals  usually  18,  but 
12  in  the  camel  and  14  in  the  giraffe ;  the  lumbar 
6,  but  5  in  the  giraffe  and  7  in  the  camel ;  sar 
cral  4,  but  5  in  the  ox  and  8  in  the  musk  deer ;  the 
candals  vary  from  12  in  the  goat  to  18  in  the  ox 
and  20  in  the  giraflTe,  the  whole  number  ranging 
from  42  in  the  goat  to  50  in  the  girafife.  The 
bodies  of  the  cervicals  are  much  lengthened  in 
the  camel  and  giraffe,  and  articulated  by  a  ball 
and  socket  join^  and  the  spinous  and  transverse 
processes  are  short;  the  dorsals  are  remark- 
able for  their  long  spinous  processes  for  the 
attachment  of  the  ligamentum  nvchcB  which 
suspends  the  head;  me  transverse  processes 
of  the  lumbar,  as  in  the  ox,  are  largely  devel- 
oped, but  smaller  in  the  swih  and  supple  ante- 
lopes and  deer ;  the  chest  is  compressed  later- 
allj ;  the  ribs  and  pelvic  bones  are  stout  in  the 
camels  and  ox,  and  more  slender  in  the  deer ; 
the  sternum  is  flattened,  and  attenuated  in 
front;  the  clavicles  are  always  entirely  absent, 
hence  there  is  no  prehensile  power  in  the  fore 
limbs;  the  scapula  is  triangular,  the  apex 
downward,  its  neck  much  elongated,  the  cora- 
coid  process  rudimentary  or  absent,  and  the 
iofraspinous  fossa  much  the  largest;  the  hu- 
merus is  massive  according  to  the  strength  and 
activity  of  the  species,  and  is  connected  to  the 
bones  of  the  forearm  by  a  simple  hinge  joint; 
the  radius  and  ulna  are  intimately  united  and 
always  in  the  condition  of  pronation  (with  the 
pahnar  surface  backward),  the  upper  end  of 
the  ulna  being  very  thick ;  the  wnst  contains 
always  at  least  6,  and  in  the  camel  and  giraffe 
7 bones,  in  2  rows;  the  metacarpus  is  repre- 
sented by  a  cannon  bone,  itself  made  up  of  the 
3d  and  4th  bones,  and  sometimes  has  2  splint 
bones,  the  homologues  of  the  2d  and  6th ;  in 
those  having  more  than  2  hoofs,  the  supple- 
nientary  ones  are  rudimentary,  and  do  not  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances  reach  the  ground; 


the  hind  limbs,  taking  the  individual  bones, 
are  longer  than  the  fore ;  there  is  nothing  pe- 
culiar in  the  femur,  the  patella  is  comparatively 
small,  the  tibia  has  a  remarkably  prominent 
spine,  and  the  fibula,  when  present,  is  extreme- 
ly rudimentary ;  the  tarsus  consists  of  5  bones, 
and  the  metatarsus  is  composed  as  the  meta- 
carpus. The  cloven  hoof  imparts  elasticity  to 
the  spring,  and  enables  the  foot  to  be  more 
easily  withdrawn  from  soft  ground  as  well  as 
to  sink  less  readily  in  mud  or  snow ;  to  pre- 
vent iigurious  friction  between  the  hoofs,  a 
special  glandular  apparatus  secretes  a  lubricat- 
ing matter ;  the  two  small  accessory  hoofs  are 
of  great  use  to  these  animals  in  descending 
steep  declivities. — In  those  which  have  incisors 
in  the  lower  jaw  only,  the  opposing  surface  in- 
the  upper  jaw  is  a  hardened  pad-like  gum; 
these  tear  rather  than  cut  during  feeding,  ac« 
companied  by  a  swinging  movement  of  the 
head  forward,  which  is  easily  effected  by  the 
powerfhl  muscles  of  the  neck ;  when  8  incisors 
are  present,  the  outer  2  have  been  regarded  by 
some  as  canines.  The  molars  are  widely  sepa- 
rated from  the  incisors,  the  8  posterior  or  the 
true  molars  being  composed  of  2  columns  in 
the  upper  jaw  convex  internally  and  flat  with 
8  prominent  ribs  externally ;  in  the  lower  jaw 
the  convex  surface  is  external  and  the  fiat  in- 
ternal; they  are  surrounded  by  a  thick  layer 
of  enamel,  folded  inward  so  as  to  form  2  semi- 
lunar figures  in  each  column,  in  the  worn  teetb 
presenting  4  crescentio  enamel  folds  whose  in- 
terstices are  filled  with  dentine ;  the  8  anterior 
molars  have  each  a  single  colunm  with  2  cres- 
cents of  enamel ;  their  crowns  are  quadriiateral, 
with  convoluted  margins,  admirably  adapted 
for  the  mastication  of  the  coarse  vegetable  sub- 
stances which  constitute  most  of  the  food  of 
ruminants.  The  last  8  molars  are  not  replaced, 
but  the  anterior  8  are ;  from  this  the  jaws  of 
young  animals  may  be  easily  recognized.  The 
tongue  generally  performs  tlie  ofSce  of  prehen- 
sion as  well  as  deglutition ;  the  anterior  part 
collects  and  judges  by  the  touch  of  the  nature 
of  the  food,  the  next  portion  prepares  the  mor- 
sel and  thrusts  it  backward  toward  the  oesoph- 
agus, and  the  basal  part  regulates  the  move- 
ments of  the  whole  organ  from  its  insertion  in 
the  hyoid  bone;  the  papiUsB,  fungiform  and 
filiform  in  front,  conical  and  circumvallate  be- 
hind, are  largely  developed. — The  salivary 
glands  are  large,  with  long  ducts ;  tonsils  bulky, 
and  oesophagus  thick  and  muscular.  The  stom- 
ach is  fourfold,  the  first  8  cavities  (paunch, 
honeycomb  4>ag,  and  manyplies)  being  essen- 
tially dilatations  of  the  oesophagus  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rumination,  and  leading  to  the  4th  or 
true  digestive  cavity ;  in  the  4th,  the  only  one 
developed  in  the  newly  bom  animal,  there  is 
in  the  calf  an  organic  acid  secreted,  possessing 
the  power  of  converting  the  albmnen  of  milk 
into  curd  or  whey,  in  the  prepared  condition 
called  rennet.  Concretions  of  balls  of  hair, 
the  results  of  hairs  swallowed  when  licking 
their  own  or  others'  hides,  felted  together  by 
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the  moyem^its  of  the  Btomaoh,  and  inorasted 
with  a  polished  earthy  deposit  of  sreat  hard- 
ness, are  often  found  in  the  stomadus  of  rumi- 
nants, especially  of  the  cow.  The  intestinal 
canal  is  very  long  and  of  simple  construction; 
compared  to  the  length  of  the  body  it  is,  ac- 
cording to  Meckel,  as  12  to  1  in  the  camel  and 
deer,  22  to  1  in  the  ox,  and  28  to  1  in  the 
sheep;  the  large  intestine  is  often  scarcely 
wider  than  the  small;  the  csdcum  is  always 
large,  smootji,  and  without  lateral  bulgings. 
The  liver  is  simple,  small,  and  wedge-shaped, 
slightly  divided  into  lateral  lobes ;  in  the 
camels  and  deer  there  is  no  gall  bladder,  but 
it  is  always  present  in  the  hollow-homed  ru- 
minants ;  the  pancreas  and  spleen  are  compara- 
tively small.  In  the  heart  the  auricles  are  rd- 
atively  small  as  compared  with  the  ventricles ; 
in  some  (in  common  with  pachyderms)  there 
are  1  or  2  small  ossifications  in  the  partition 
between  the  ventricles ;  the  aorta  dose  to  the 
heart  divides  into  2  unequal  trunks,  the  smaller 
passing  forward  and  supplying  the  head,  and 
the  larger  descending  backward ;  the  internal 
carotids  give  off  many  tortuous  and  intercom- 
municating branches  within  the  cavernous  si- 
nus, like  l£e  retia  mirabilia  in  the  doths,  seals, 
and  cetaceans,  in  other  parts  than  the  head; 
according  to  Weigel,  the  portal  vein  is  fur- 
nished with  valves.  Most  have  the  right  lung 
divided  into  4  lobes,  and  the  left  into  2 ;  the 
thymus  gland  is  extensively  developed;  the 
fan  ia  very  brittle,  and  is  called  suet  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  softer  lard  of  the  hog. 
The  brain  is  long  and  oval,  and  relatively  small, 
that  of  the  ox  compared  to  that  of  man,  con- 
sidering the  size  of  the  body,  being  as  1  to  24 ; 
the  hemispheres  are  smaller  in  proportion  to 
the  cerebellum  and  medulla  oblongata  than 
they  are  in  man ;  the  convolutions  are  numer- 
ous, and  the  cerebellum  is  divided  into  several 
irregular  lobules;  the  base  is  flattened,  and 
the  posterior  pair  of  the  tuhercula  quadrige- 
mina  are  in  most  much  smaller  than  the  an- 
terior; the  lateral  ventricles  intercommuni- 
cate ;  the  spinal  cord  and  cerebrd  and  spind 
nerves  are  large.  The  eyes  are  wide  apart,  and 
80  prominent  that  the  range  of  vision  is  very 
eztonaive ;  the  opening  of  the  pupil  is  trans- 
verse, and  the  tapetum  is  exceedingly  brilliant. 
The  senses  of  hearing  and  smell  are  highly 
developed,  and  the  cranid  sinuses  are  exten- 
sive. The  urinary  bladder  is  generally  of  large 
size;  the  testes  are  induded  in  a  pendulous 
scrotum,  and  the  vetieula  seminales  are  largely 
developed ;  in  the  mudc  deer  there  is  a  special 
glandular  pouch  communicating  with  the  pre- 
putial cavity,  from  which  is  obtained  the  sub- 
stance musk,  once  extensively  used  as  an  anti- 
spasmodic and  as  a  perfume.  The  uterus  is 
prolonged  above  into  2  horns,  which  are  fur- 
nished with  glandular  protuberances,  highly 
vascular,  with  eminences  and  depressions  for 
the  implantation  of  the  tufted  filaments  of  the 
I^centd  cotyledons ;  these  are  productions  of 
the  chorion,  of  an  ovd  or  rounded  shape,  and 


come  away  with  the  membranes  after  partu- 
rition ;  they  are  70  to  100  in  the  sheep  ana  cow, 
and  are  not  found  in  the  camels;  the  amnios 
is  dso  highly  vascular.  The  mamm®  are  in- 
guind,  and  tiie  teats  4,  except  in  sheep  and 
goats,  which  have  only  two.  The  pannicuhu 
carnoius  muscle  is  remarkably  and  extensively 
developed,  serving  as  a  means  of  defence  bj 
shaking  off  flies  and  other  stinging  insects  from 
the  skm.  In  the  camel  there  is  a  remarkable 
hump  on  the  back,  consisting  principally  of 
adipose  matter  developed  in  tbe  subcutaneous 
areolar  tissue,  probably  serving  as  a  storehouse 
of  nutriment  to  the  animd  during  its  long 
journeys.  The  hair  is  generally  coarse,  and 
never  what  would  be  called  fur ;  it  varies  from 
the  harsh  and  shaggy  coat  of  the  camel  and  the 
somewhat  softer  one  of  the  llama  to  the  fine 
wool  of  the  sheep.  Rumination  is  rendered 
necessary  by  the  bulky  character  of  the  food 
as  compared  with  its  nutrient  qudities;  the 
timid  animds  of  this  order  are  naturaUj  forced 
to  take  in  a  large  amount  of  food  in  a  short  time, 
and  then  to  nee  from  the  carnivorous  beasts 
dways  lying  in  wait  for  them  to  some  retired 
place  where  they  can  remasticate  it  quietly; 
such  is  the  air  of  quiet  content  in  a  rmninat- 
ing  animal,  that  this  act  is  universally  regarded 
as  the  type  of  peaceful  and  happy  moments. 
In  camels  the  bolus  is  triturated  alternately 
fi-om  side  to  side ;  in  horned  ruminants  and  in 
the  giraffe  it  is  always  in  one  direction,  either 
from  right  to  left  or  from  left  to  right. — Rumi- 
nants embrace  the  animals  most  usful  to  man 
and  the  most  easily  domesticated ;  whole  races 
of  men  count  their  wedth  by  the  numbers  tbey 
possess  of  them,  whether  camels,  llamas,  goats, 
sheep,  reindeer,  or  cattle ;  they  are  among  mam- 
mals what  the  gallijuB  are  among  birds ;  their 
flesh  and  milk  are  consumed  as  food,  their  skins, 
hdr,  wool,  and  horns  are  employed  in  the  arts, 
and  indeed  almost  every  part  is  convertible  into 
some  product  usefid  to  man.  Ruminants  are 
distributed  all  over  the  world  except  in  Aus- 
tralia; the  reindeer  and  musk  ox  are  found  in 
the  polar  regions  of  both  hemispheres,  the  lla- 
mas and  alpacas  in  South  America,  the  camels 
in  Asia  and  Africa,  the  c^rafie  and  most  ante- 
lopes in  Africa,  and  the  deer  everywhere  in 
suitable  feeding  places;  in  North  America 
there  are  only  2  antdopes,  only  one  of  the 
sheep  family,  and  2  of  the  ox  family ;  there  are 
no  hollow-homed  ruminants  in  South  America 
as  origind  species,  though  there  are  vast  herds 
of  wild  cattle  of  foreign  introduction.  The 
distribution  of  fossil  ruminants  was  in  some  re- 
spects (Afferent  from  that  of  the  living  species; 
for  instance,  the  giraffe  has  been  found  foeail  in 
France  and  the  Sivdik  hills,  showing  a  warmer 
climate  than  now  prevails  in  those  regions ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  reindeer  has  been  found  in 
S.  Europe,  indicating  also  a  temporary  diminu- 
tion of  heat,  probably  from  the  extension  south- 
ward of  the  ice  during  the  glacid  period. 
There  are  many  interesting  coincidences  of 
geographicd  distribution  in  geologicd  and  the 
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present  times,  bearing  perhaps  on  the  point  of 
the  origin  of  existing  mammals,  and  in  favor 
of  the  theory  of  their  origin  from  the  devel- 
opment of  previously  existing  types,  rather 
than  from  a  distinct  creative  act  i^ter  the  en- 
tire destrnction  of  the  preceding  faona.  0am- 
els  are  found  fossil  in  the  Sivalik  hills  of  Asia, 
lliunas  in  the  caverns  of  Brazil,  mnsk  deer  in 
Asia  and  Africa,  &o. ;  deer  (eervida)  are  nn- 
ffleroas  in  the  diluvial  formations  of  Europe, 
greatly  resembling  the  present  species,  and, 
according  to  Pictet,  some  may  be  considered  as 
the  stock  from  which  have  been  derived  the 
present  stag,  reindeer,  fallow  deer,  and  roebuck, 
these,  with  aUo  the  goat  and  sheep,  having 
survived  the  catastrophes  of  this  disturbed  pe- 
riod, and  preceded  the  appearance  of  man  in 
Earope.  The  fossil  deer  of  Asia  and  America 
also  very  much  resemble  the  existing  species 
of  these  continents.  The  nrus  found  by  Julius 
Oasar  in  Gaul,  and  the  aurochs  even  now  liv- 
ing in  the  forests  of  Lithuania,  are  interesting 
in  connection  with  the  origin  of  domestic  cattle ; 
these  were  probably  indigenous,  as  a  fossil  urns 
and  aurochs  have  been  found  in  the  diluvium 
of  Enrope.  The  fossil  musk  ox  (ovUm)  has  been 
funnd  in  Siberia  and  North  America,  like  the 
one  now  living  in  the  polar  regions.  The  rumi- 
nants show  more  transitions  to  other  orders 
than  would  be  supposed  from  the  study  of 
their  living  species,  especially  in  the  direction 
of  the  pachyderms ;  they  appeared  after  the 
latter,  and  under  forms  very  nearly  resembling 
existing  species;  there  were  none  in  the  eocene 
tertiary,  when  almost  all  herbivorous  mammals 
were  pachyderms,  but  appeared  first  in  the 
miocene,  and  then  became  so  numerous  that  in 
the  subsequent  epoch  (pliocene)  and  during  the 
dilarinmthey  had  entirely  displaced  the  latter, 
at  least  in  Europe.  The  $ivatherium  of  the 
Sivalik  hills  resembled  pachyderms  in  its  heavy 
form,  short  neck,  and  probable  trunk  (as  indi- 
cated by  the  ni»al  bones).  Among  the  gigantic 
animals  of  this  order  may  be  mentioned  the 
great  Irish  elk,  with  enormous  horns,  found  in 
the  diluvium  of  Europe.  The  genus  maerau- 
eknia,  as  large  as  a  rhinoceros,  is  peculiar  to 
the  southern  regions  of  South  America,  and 
forms  another  remarkable  transition  form  be- 
tween ruminants  and  pachyderms.    (See  Ma- 

C^ArCHENIA.) 

RU^fOHR,  Ejlbl  FsxxDmoH  Litdwiq  Feuz 
Tos,  a  German  writer  on  art,  born  at  Rein- 
hardsgrimma,  near  Dresden,  in  1786,  died  in 
Dresden,  July  25,  1843.  He  studied  at  the 
nniveraity  of  Qottingen,  but  at  the  age  of  16 
placed  hunself  under  the  tuition  of  the  painter 
FioriDo.  In  1804  he  visited  Italy,  and  in  1811 
published  the  first  of  a  succession  of  works  on 
art^  critical  and  historical,  which  extended  dur- 
ing his  life  to  about  20  volumes.  In  1816  he 
returned  to  Italy,  and  commenced  at  Florence 
the  studies  for  his  "  Italian  Researches"  on  the 
history  of  art,  two  volumes  of  which  were  pub- 
lished in  1827,  and  the  third  in  1881.  He  also 
Wrote  several  miscellaneous  works* 
TOL.  XIV. — 14 


RUMSEY,  Jambb,  an  American  inventor, 
born  at  Bohemia  Manor,  Oecil  co.,  Md.,  about 
1743,  died  in  England,  Dec  23,  1792.  In 
Sept.  1784,  he  exhibited  on  the  Potomac  in 
the  presence  of  Gen.  Washington,  who  certified 
to  the  fact  in  writing,  a  boat  which  worked 
against  the  stream  by  means  of  mechanism. 
He  subsequently  gave  his  attention  to  steam  as 
a  motive  power,  and  in  March,  1786,  succeeded 
in  propelling  a  boat  on  the  Potomac  by  a  steam 
engine  and  machinery  of  his  own  construction^ 
which  secured  motion  by  the  force  of  a  stream 
of  water  thrown  out  by  a  pump  at  the  stern. 
A  successful  experiment  on  a  larger  scale  in 
Dec.  1787,  was  witnessed  by  a  large  concourse 
of  people.  About  the  same  time  he  became 
involved  in  a  controversy  with  John  Fitc^, 
who  had  been  experimenting  in  steam  naviga- 
tion on  the  Delaware.  (See  Fttoh,  John.)  In 
1788  the  "  Rumsey  society,"  of  which  Beiyamin 
Franklin  was  a  member,  was  formed  iu  Phila- 
delphia to  ^rther  the  schemes  of  the  inventor, 
who  in  the  same  year  went  to  England,  where 
he  met  with  considerable  encouragement.  A 
society  similar  to  that  in  Philadelphia  was 
formed  in  London,  a  boat  and  machinery  were 
built  for  him,  and  he  obtained  patents  for  his 
inventions  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Hol- 
land. A  successful  trip  was  made  with  his  boat 
upon  the  Thames  in  Dec.  1792,  and  he  was  pre- 
paring for  another  experiment  when  his  death 
occurred.  In  1889,  by  a  Joint  act  of  congress, 
a  gold  medal  was  presented  to  his  son,  James 
Rumsey,  ^^  commemorative  of  his  fatiier^s  ser- 
vices and  high  agency  in  giving  to  the  world 
the  benefit  of  the  steamboat." 

RUNEBERG,  JoHAN  Ludvio,  a  Furnish  poet, 
bom  in  Jakobstad,  Feb.  6,  1804.  His  family 
being  poor,  he  was  educated  by  subscription, 
was  graduated  at  the  university  of  Abo  in 
1827,  in  which  in  1830  he  became  teacher  of 
ffisthetics,  and  in  1844  professor  of  Greek  in 
the  gymnasium  at  Abo.  He  writes  in  Swedish, 
and,  without  ever  having  been  in  Sweden,  is 
the  most  popular  living  poet  in  that  tongue. 
Poetical  translations  from  his  poems  are  given 
in  William  and  Mary  Howitt^s  "  History  of  the 
Literature  and  Romance  of  Northern  Europe." 

RUNES  (Gothic,  runa,  secret),  ancient  Scan- 
dinavian characters,  forming  an  alphabet,  ao- 
cording  to  general  belief,  of  1 6  letters.  In  S  we* 
den  ancient  inscriptions  on  rock  or  stone  mon- 
uments are  found  chiefly  upon  the  shores  of 
the  lake  Meelar,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Upsal 
and  Sigtuna;  and  here  as  everywhere  they 
are  written  in  Icelandic  with  runic  characters. 
Saxo  Grammaticus,  who  wrote  in  the  12th 
century,  says  that  the  early  Danes  engraved 
verses  upon  rock  and  stone  monuments,  in 
honor  of  their  ancestors'  heroism ;  but  he  gives 
no  examples,  and  as  many  rune  stones  describe 
the  deaths  of  Christians,  it  is  probable  that  the 
zeal  of  the  early  Christians  led  them  to  destroy 
runic  records  of  pagans.  The  runes  were  en- 
graved not  only  on  stone,  but  upon  arms,  cups, 
amulets,  instruments  of  various  kinds,  and  aiBO 
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upon  the  bark  of  trees  and  npon  wooden  tab- 
lets. In  a  biography  of  St.  Anscarius  a  letter 
in  mnic  characters  is  quoted,  in  the  9th  century, 
fi-om  a  Swedish  king  to  Louis  le  D^bonnaire ; 
and  in  the  6th  century  Yenantius  Fortunatus 
invites  his  friend  to  correspond  with  him  in 
Hebrew,  Persian,  Greek,  or  runic.  The  oldest 
runic  MS.  now  existing  is  in  the  library  of  the 
university  of  Copenhagen,  a  collection  of  laws 
written  in  the  18th  or  14th  century.  Much 
older  inscriptions  however  exist.  In  1834  Mnn 
Magnusson  deciphered  the  celebrated  Harold 
inscription,  which  the  physicist  Berzelius  be- 
lieved to  be  an  accidental  vein,  on  a  rock  in 
the  south  of  Sweden.  Saxo  Grammaticus  re- 
lates that  Waldemar  I.,  who  reigned  in  the  12th 
century,  had  tried  in  vain  to  render  it.  It  is 
an  Iceiflndic  prayer  that  victory  should  crown 
the  arms  of  Harold  against  the  Swedish  king 
Bigurd,  A.  D.  T86.  Runic  characters,  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  Scandinavian  mythology, 
possessed  ma^cal  properties. 

RUNJEET  SINGH^  a  r^'ah  or  sovereign  of 
the  Sikhs,  in  the  Pui^aub,  bom  at  Gugazan- 
wala,  60  m.  W.  of  Lahore,  Nov.  2,  1Y82,  died 
there,  June  27, 1889.  He  was  the  son  of  Maha 
Singh,  sirdar  or  governor  of  one  of  the  Sikh 
provinces,  who  died,  leaving  the  government 
of  his  province  to  his  son  Runjeet,  then  12 
years  of  age,  under  the  regency  of  his  mother, 
whom  the  young  sirdar  is  said  to  have  poisoned 
when  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  17,  in  .order  that 
be  might  reign  alone.  His  father  had  left  him 
a  ^ill  treasury  and  a  position  of  influence  over 
the  neighboring  sirdars,  which  he  improved 
with  such  skill  and  success,  that  in  the  first 
years  of  his  independent  reign  he  had  mate- 
rially increased  his  territory  and  his  power.  A 
service  which  he  rendered  to  the  shi^  of  the 
Afghans  induced  that  monarch  to  grant  him 
the  title  of  king  of  Lahore,  by  which  he  was 
generally  known  to  Europeans.  He  reduced 
several  of  the  neighboring  sirdars  to  become 
his  tributaries,  and  took  fi^om  the  Afghans  sev- 
eral important  towns  situated  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Indus.  On  April  26,  1809,  he  signed 
a  treaty  with  the  English  at  Loodiana,  making 
the  Sudej  substantially  the  boundary  between 
his  possessions  and  those  of  the  East  India 
company.  He  now  reorganized  his  army  by  the 
aid  of  European  ofl9cers,  so  that  none  of  the 
native  armies  could  stand  against  it;  and  in 
1812  there  were  left  but  3  independent  sirdars 
in  the  Pui^jaub,  and  in  1819  he  had  become  the 
master  of  these  also,  as  well  as  of  the  city  of 
Peshawer  in  Afghanistan,  and  assumed  to  him- 
self the  title  of  maharc^ah  (king  of  kings).  By 
the  employment  of  two  skilful  Enropean  of- 
ficers, Messrs.  Allard  and  Ventura,  in  1822,  he 
succeeded  in  bringing  his  troops  into  a  still  high- 
er degree  of  efficiency,  and  crossing  the  Indus 
took  the  province  of  Peshawer  lying  along  its 
W.  bank.  His  conquests  in  Afghanistan  occu- 
pied him  for  several  years.  In  1888  he  entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  British  for  a  closer 
alliance,  but  died  before  they  were  concluded. 


RUNNERS.    See  Oethoptbra. 

RUNN  YMEDE,  Runnimede,  or  RnniEinDi. 
a  narrow  slip  of  meadow  land  on  the  bank  of 
the  Thames  near  Egham,  in  the  N.  W.  part  of 
the  county  of  Surrey,  England,  memorable  u 
the  place  where  in  1216  King  John  was  com- 
pelled  by  his  barons  to  grant  the  priTileg«g 
contained  in  Magna  Oharta.  The  Egham  racca 
now  take  place  upon  this  meadow. 

RUPERT,  Pbinoe  (PmiroE  Robert  of  Bbt*. 
ria),  a  royalist  general  of  horse  during  the  Eng- 
lish civil  war,  bom  in  1619,  died  at  SprmgOsr- 
dens,  Nov.  29, 1682.  His  mother  Elizabeth  was 
the  eldest  daughter  of  James  I.  of  England,  and 
had  been  married  to  Frederic  V.,  elector  pala- 
tine, who  on  the  outbreak  of  the  80  yean'  war 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  establish  him- 
self on  the  throne  of  Bohemia,  and  in  coose- 
quence  was  deprived  of  his  estates.  The  era 
snared  in  the  misfortunes  of  his  father,  and  re- 
ceived little  education ;  but  in  the  wars  fortlM 
recovery  of  the  Palatinate  he  early  gave  cti- 
dence  of  headlong  bravery.  At  the  age  of  2S, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  he  offered  bis 
services  to  his  uncle  Charles  I.  of  England,  and 
by  him  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  regiment 
of  horse.  He  had  been  recommended  to  the 
king  by  the  queen  Henrietta  Maria  aa*^  a  p^ 
son  that  is  capable  of  doing  any  thing  that 
he  is  ordered,  but  be  is  not  to  be  trnsted  to 
take  a  single  step  out  of  his  own  head.^^  Be 
took  Hereford,  Lichfield,  and  C^encenster,  and 
bore  a  prominent  part  in  the  battles  of  Wor- 
cester, Edgehill,  and  Ohalgrove  field,  in  wbi^ 
kst  engagement  Hampden  was  killed.  Bis 
daring  and  vigor  had  more  than  compensated 
for  his  want  of  prudence  and  mHitaiy  saga- 
city, and  he  was  created  by  the  king  a  kni^t 
of  the  garter  and  duke  of  Cumberland.  Be 
carried  Bristol  by  assault  on  July  27,  ^^ 
scattered  the  parliamentary  forces  at  Newark, 
and  subsemiently  gained  distinction  in  the  north 
of  England,  especially  by  the  relief  of  Latham 
house,  held  by  the  countess  of  Derby  again^ 
a  detachment  of  Fairfax's  army.  All  the  glwy 
from  these  brilliant  enterprises  was  entiref 
obliterated  by  his  ill  success  in  the  battle  of 
Marston  Moor,  the  fate  of  which  was  doe  to  hw 
own  rashness  and  his  want  of  concert  with  the 
duke  of  Newcastle.  The  king's  confidence  in 
his  abilities,  however,  did  not  diminish,  and  be 
was  promoted  from  the  generalship  of  the  hone 
to  the  command  of  all  the  forces,  and  while  oc- 
cupying this  position  took  the  city  of  Leicester. 
In  the  battle  of  Naseby,  June  14, 1646,  Prin« 
Eupert  commanded  the  left  wing,  and  po*^ 
the  portion  of  the  parliamentary  army  ©PI^ 
to  him  a  great  distance,  returning  to  find  ha 
own  side  defeated.  Subsequently  he  took  c«n- 
mand  of  Bristol,  the  mamtenanoe  of  irhiciJ 
was  essential  to  the  success  of  the  royal  canWj 
The  city  was  invested  by  Fairfax  and  Cromw«« 
(Aug.  22),  and  was  stormed  on  Sept.  10  aw 
surrendered,  the  prince  marching  out  vitt» 
convoy  of  2  regiments  of  horse,  and  proceed- 
ing to  Oxford,     The  same  day  a  royal  proe- 
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lamation  was  issued  revoMng  and  annulling 
all  military  authority  ^ven  to  "  onr  nephew 
Prince  Rupert."  The  king  and  the  prince  sub- 
sequently had  a  stormy  meeting,  and  the  latter 
left  the  service;  but  in  1548  he  obtained  the 
command  of  that  portion  of  the  fleet  which  ad- 
hered to  the  royal  cause,  and  with  it  went  to 
the  coast  of  i&eland  to  assist  Lord  Ormond. 
Anchoring  in  the  harbor  of  Xinsale,  he  was 
there  blockaded  by  Blake  with  the  parliament- 
srj  fleet  until  Oct.  1649,  when  he  succeeded  in 
fordng  his  way  out  with  the  loss  of  a  few 
flhips.  He  then  sailed  for  Lisbon,  closely  pur- 
sued by  Blake,  from  Lisbon  to  Oarthagena,  and 
from  Oarthagena  to  Malaga,  and  there  made  a 
prize  of  some  English  merchantmen.  Here- 
upon Bkke,  who  hiad  hitherto  been  prevented 
from  undertaking  decisive  action  either  by  the 
Portngaeseor  Spanish  authorities,  attacked  Ru- 
pert's squadron,  and  destroyed  all  but  a  few 
ships  with  which  the  prince  escaped  and  made 
his  way  to  the  West  Indies.  There  he  remained 
some  time,  supporting  himself  by  the  capture  of 
Spanish  and  English  merchantmen,  and  then 
returned  to  Franoe,  selling  his  ships  to  the 
French  government  in  behalf  of  Charles  11. 
After  the  restoration  he  again  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  English  court,  and  was  made 
privj  councillor.  Under  the  duke  of  York  he 
held  a  command  in  the  fleet,  and  was  present 
at  the  naval  battle  of  Lowestoffe.  In  1666,  in 
conjunction  with  Lord  Albemarle,  he  held 
command  of  the  fleet  which  acted  against  the 
Dutch  with  various  success.  In  1678  he  was 
also  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  fleet 
in  place  of  the  duke  of  York,  who  had  resign- 
ed;  bat  as  he  found  the  squadron  ill  manned 
and  ill  equipped,  he  returned  home  without 
eni^ng  the  enemy.  During  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  he  was  governor  of  Windsor  castle, 
and  spent  a  large  portion  of  his  time  in  painting 
and  engraving,  and  in  mechanical  and  chemi- 
cal experiments.  He  is  generally  regarded  as 
the  inventor  of  the  mezzotinto,  although  this 
maj  be  doubted,  and  is  also  believed  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  pinchbeck  or  princess  met- 
ftl  and  of  the  glass  bubbles  called  '^  Rupert's 
drops.^'  (See  ANKBALnaro.)  He  was  buried  in 
Hennr  VH.'s  chapel,  Westminster. 

RU PPELL,  WiLHELM  Petbb  Edttabd  Simon, 
a  German  traveller,  bom  in  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  Nov.  10,  17d4.  He  was  destined  by  his 
father  for  a  commercial  career ;  but  having  trav- 
elled, on  account  of  impaired  health,  through 
Italy,  and  thence  to  Egypt,  on  his  return  in 
1818  he  devoted  himself  to  natural  sciences,  en- 
tered into  connection  with  the  Senkenberg  sci- 
entific society  of  his  native  city,  and  in  1822-7 
tra?elled  in  Nubia,  Sennaar,  Kordofan,  Dongola, 
w»d  Arabia.  The  Senkenberg  society  received 
the  rich  coUections  which  were  the  fhiits  of 
his  first  journeys ;  others  collected  in  a  later 
journey  through  Abyssinia,  in  1881-'4,  with 
reference  to  history,  antiquities,  and  geography, 
as  well  as  natural  scienoes,  he  presented  to  the 
citj  library  of  Frankfort,  receiving  in  compen- 


sation ibr  his  large  travelling  expenses  a  small 
annual  pension  from  the  city.  His  principal 
works  are :  Betas  in  Nubiefiy  Kordofum  und 
dem  petrdiacTien  Arabien  (Frankfort,  1829); 
BeiM  in  Abeswnien  (2  vols.,  18a8-'40) ;  Neue 
Wirbelthi&re  eur  Fcmna  ixm  Ahemnien  (1835- 
'40) ;  and  Uebenicht  der  Vogel  N&rd-  vnd  Get- 
Afrihaa  (1846). 

RUPT  UR|:.    See  Hksnia. 

RURIK.    See  Russia. 

RU8A.    See  Dbkb. 

RUSOHENBERGER,  WiLiiAM  8.  W.,  M.D., 
an  American  naturalist  and  author,  bom  in 
Cumberland  co.,  N.  J.,  Sept.  4,  1807.  He  was 
educated  in  New  York  and  Fhiladelphiaf  stud- 
ied medicine,  became  a  surgeon  in  tiie  United 
States  navy,  and  between  1826  and  1884  made 
two  voyages  of  about  3  years  each  in  the  Pa- 
cific. In  March,  1835,  he  sailed  aa  surgeon  of 
the  fleet  for  the  East  India  squadron,  and  re- 
turned in  Nov.  1887,  after  a  voyage  of  circum- 
navigation. From  1843  to  1847  he  had  charge 
of  the  U.  S.  naval  hospital  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
and  during  that  period  organized  the  naval 
laboratory  for  supplying  the  service  with  un- 
adulterated drugs.  In  1848  he  went  again  to 
the  East  Indies,  and  returning  in  the  foUowing 
year  was  made  a  member  of  the  board  appoint- 
ed to  draw  up  plans  and  regulations  for  the 
IJ.  S.  naval  academy.  In  Oct.  1854,  he  sailed 
as  surgeon  of  the  Pacific  squadron.  His  chief 
works  axidi  "Three  Years  in  the  Pacific" 
(8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1884);  "A  Voyage  round 
the  World,  including  an  Embassy  to  Muscat 
and  Siam"  (8vo.,  1838) ;  "  Elements  of  Natural 
History''  (2  vols.  12mo.,  1850),  published  also 
in  separate  manuals  on  anatomy  and  physiolo- 
gy, mammalogy,  ornithology,  herpetology  and 
ichthyology,  conchology,  entomology,  botany, 
and  geology ;  "  A  Lexicon  of  Terms  used  in 
Natural  History"  (12mo.,  1850) ;  and  "Notes 
and  Commentaries  during  a  Voyage  to  Brazil 
and  Ohina  in  the  Year  1848"  (8vo.,  Rich- 
mond, 1854). 

RUSH  (Juneus^  Linn. ;  Lat.  jungoj  to  join  or 
bind,  the  rush  being  used  for  tying),  the  name 
of  several  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
juncaceas.  They  are  grass-like  herbs  with  jointed 
stems,  either  leafless  or  bearing  terete  and  lat- 
erally flattened,  knotted  leaves,  and  greenish 
or  brownish  flowers,  consisting  of  regoLar,  per- 
sistent perianths  of  6  husk-like  sepals,  enclosing 
3  to  6  stamens  with  introrsed  anthers,  a  1 -styled^ 
1  to  8-celled  ovary,  forming  a  3-valved,  8  or 
many-seeded  pod.  Structurally  the  flowers 
of  tiie  rushes  are  liliaceous,  but  in  general 
aspect  and  texture  grass-like.  The  common 
rush  (J.  effhistUy  Linn.)  has  a  perennial  root,  a 
leafless,  often  sterile  stem  fllled  with  a  spongy 
pith,  and  flowers  in  panicles,  much  and  diffusely 
branched,  produced  from  the  side  of  the  stem 
(scape)  above  the  middle.  It  is  found  through- 
out the  United  States  in  moist  meadows  and 
low  grounds,  and  occupies  and  almost  covers 
rice  fields  as  soon  as  they  are  thrown  out  of 
cultivation.     The  bayonet  rush  (/.  mUitarig^ 
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Bigelow)  is  a  very  oonspionons  plant,  springing 
from  a  perennial  root  in  the  edges  of  ponds, 
with  a  culm  2  to  d  feet  high,  bearing  a  single, 
erect,  cylindrical,  jointed  leaf,  which  overtops 
the  stem,  its  panicle  terminal,  erect,  heads  nu- 
merous, with  5  to  10  flowers,  and  sepals  acute, 
brown,  edged  with  green.  It  occurs  in  eastern 
Massachusetts,  on  the  pine  barrens  of  New 
Jersey,  and  southward.  A  valuable  species 
is  the  black  grass  (J,  lnilb<mt8,  lonn.),  with 
simple,  somewhat  flattened  cuhns,  slender,  1  to 
2  feet  high,  leafy  below;  panicle  somewhat 
cymose  and  rather  crowded,  usually  shorter 
than  the  bracteal  leaf;  fruit  triangular,  obtuse, 
and  mucronate.  The  variety  Gerardi  is  the 
most  common  form  in  this  country,  and  is  con- 
sidered the  best  product  of  the  salt  marshes. 
For  hay  it  should  be  cut  early,  and  when  well 
oared  is  much  esteemed  for  winter  and  spring 
fodder.  The  slender  rush  is  a  small  hardy 
species,  common  on  hard  trodden  footpaths  and 
by  shady  roadsides ;  its  stem  is  roun&sh,  leafy 
at  base,  leaves  slender,  channelled  above,  florets 
in  a  terminal  corymb;  it  is  the  J,  tenuis  of 
Willdenow.  A  smaller  species,  J,  trifidus 
(linn.),  has  densely  tufted  stems  springing  from 
matted,  creeping  rootstocks,  a  few  thread-like 
leaves,  a  sessile  head  of  2  to  4  flowers,  and 
brown  pods  with  roundish  seeds.  It  is  found 
on  the  summits  of  noountains  in  New  England 
and  New  York,  and  in  the  high  latitudes 
northward. — ^The  nun^ber  of  species,  of  junetu 
found  in  the  United  States  is  about  20,  of  little 
utility,  some  indeed  proving  troublesome  weeds 
in  agriculture.  A  few,  however,  are  more 
valued  in  Europe,  such  as  the  Dutch  rush  (J, 
aeutus)  and  the  sea  rush  (J.  m(Mritimus\  which 
are  planted  on  the  sea  embankments  to  render 
them  firm  by  means  of  the  matting  together  of 
their  roots  in  the  sand ;  and  formerly  the  sev- 
eral species  were  used  to  cover  floors  instead 
of  carpets,  also  in  making  mats,  baskets,  chair 
bottoms,  and  brooms ;  the  pith  of  the  common 
or  soft  rush  served  for  the  wicks  of  rush  lights. 
— Some  of  the  cyp&racea  or  sedges  are  some- 
times called  rushes,  such  as  the  seirptu  or  bul- 
rush, and  the  club  rush,  horned  rush,  nut  rush, 
&c.  A  tropical  order,  the  restiacecBy  aUied  to 
the  true  rushes,  embraces  many  tough  juncace- 
ous  plants,  known  as  rope  grasses,  and  used 
instead  of  twine;  or  they  are  twisted  into 
ropes,  or  employed  for  a  durable  thatdiing,  of 
^which  the  several  species  of  restio  from  the 
cape  of  Good  Hope  are  examples. 

BUSH,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Ind.,  drained  by  Blue 
river  and  Flat  Bock  creek ;  area,  410  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860, 16,201.  It  has  an  undulating  sur- 
face and  a  fertile  soil.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  1,685,094  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  188,473 
of  wheat,  64,203  of  oats,  6,520  tons  of  hay, 
and  69,581  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  18  saw 
mills,  2  tanneries,  2  newspaper  oflSoes,  63 
churches,  and  1,376  pupils  attending  public 
schools.    Capital,  Bushville. 

BUSH,  Bbnjamin,  an  American  physician, 
signer  of  the  dedaration  of  independence,  bom 


on  Poquestion  creek,  near  Philadelphia,  Dec. 
24,  1745,  died  in  Philadelphia,  April  19, 18ia. 
He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  college  in  1766, 
and  studied  medicine  in  Philadelphia,  Edio- 
burgh,  London,  and  Paris.  In  Aug.  1769,  he  be- 
gan the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Phikdelpbii, 
and  was  immediately  elected  professor  of  cbeoh 
istry  in  the  medicfd  college  of  that  dtj.  In 
1770  he  made  himself  known  as  an  author,  asd 
for  many  years  wrote  and  published  a  great 
deal  on  various  subjects,  chiefly  medical,  bnt 
including  also  literary,  philosophical,  monl, 
and  political  topics.  He  embraced  the  patriot 
cause  from  the  very  first.  In  the  provbckl 
conference  of  Pennsylvania  he  moved  tiie  reso- 
lution to  express  in  form  its  sentiments  ontbe 
subject  of  a  declaration  of  independence.  A 
committee  was  appointed,  of  which  he  vas 
chairman,  to  consider  the  question  whether  it 
had  become  expedient  for  congress  to  dedsn 
independence ;  the  committee  reported  affinna- 
tively,  and  the  resolution  was  adopted  unaiii- 
mously,  and  presented  to  congress  a  few  dan 
only  before  the  declaration  of  independence. 
When  congress  had  decided  on  taking  tbtt 
step,  5  members  from  Pennsylvania  withdrew, 
whereupon  Bush  and  4  others  were  elected  to 
fill  their  places.  The  same  year  (1776)  he  t« 
married  to  Julia  Stockton,  daughter  of  Bicbani 
Stockton,  of  New  Jersey,  also  a  signer  of  tbe 
declaration  of  independence.  In  April,  17^, 
he  was  made  surgeon-general  of  the  armj  for 
the  middle  department,  and  in  July,  17ii7, 
physician-general.  While  engaged  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  he  found  time  to  write  4 
letters  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  on  tbeir 
constitution  of  1776,  which  he  censored  as  be- 
ing very  defective,  especially  in  giving  the  legis- 
lative power  to  a  single  house,  and  which  was 
soon  after  superseded  by  a  new  form  of  goTera- 
ment,  established  by  a  general  convention  of 
the  people.  In  Feb.  1778,  he  resigned  his  poa- 
tion  as  physician-general  to  the  army,  on  ac- 
count of  the  wrongs  done  to  the  soldiers  in 
r^ard  to  the  hospital  stores.  Betnming  to 
Philadelphia,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  bis 
profession.  About  1785  he  planned  the  Pbili* 
delphia  dispensary,  the  first  institution  of  tbe 
kind  in  the  United  States.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  state  convention  which  ratified  the  fede- 
ral constitution,  of  which  he  was  a  strong  sop- 
porter.  He  was  also  chosen  a  memher  of  tbe 
convention  of  Pennsylvania  to  form  a  state 
constitution,  and  exerted  himself  to  bsre  in- 
corporated in  it  his  views  in  respect  to  a  pei™ 
code  and  public  schools,  npon  which  he  had 

greviously  written  several  essays.  Aft^r  tbii 
e  took  leave  of  political  life.  In  1789  he  vtf 
made  professor  of  the  tiieory  and  practice  of 
medicine  in  the  Philadelphia  medical  cofl^* 
and  when  in  1791  that  institution  was  meigw 
in  the  university,  he  was  assigned  the  ^^^. 
the  institutes  and  clinical  medicine,  and  in  1<^ 
filled  the  chair  of  clinical  practice  also,  thon^ 
not  formally  elected  until  1806;  and  to  the 
time  of  his  death  he  discharged  the  duties  (» 
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his  three  professorships.  In  1798  the  yeUo^r 
fever  broke  out  in  Philadelphia  with  great  ma- 
lignity, and  desolated  the  city.  It  raged  for 
about  100  days,  extending  from  Jnly  till  No> 
vember,  daring  which  time  the  deaths  amount- 
ed to  upward  of  4,000.  The  other  physicians 
were  entirely  nnsuccessfbl,  nntil  Rnsh  treated 
the  disease,  and  subdned  it,  by  pnrging  and 
bleeding,  following  np  his  practice  with  great 
perseverance,  bolaness,  and  saccess.  It  was 
afterward  estimated  by  Dr.  Ramsay  of  South 
Carolina,  in  his  enloginm  on  Dr.  Bnsh  before 
the  medical  society  of  that  state,  that  not  fewer 
than  6,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia 
were  saved  from  death  by  this  treatment  in  the 
autumn  of  1793.  At  one  time  Dr.  Rash  visit- 
ed and  prescribed  for  upward  of  100  patients 
in  a  single  day.  For  many  weeks  he  seldom 
ate  without  prescribing  for  numbers  as  he  sat 
at  table,  while  at  such  tunes  his  house  was  fill- 
ed with  patients,  chiefly  the  poor,  waiting  for 
advice.  The  now  practice  met  with  fierce  op- 
position, which  was  aggrarated  by  the  asser- 
tion of  Rnah  that  the  disease  had  not  been  im- 
ported, but  had  been  generated  at  hdme.  The 
medical  war  thus  aroused  continued  for  some 
time,  and  subsequently,  in  a  paper  called  ^^  Pe- 
ter Porcupine's  Gazette,"  edited  by  "William 
Cobbett,  assaults  were  constantly  made  upon 
him  and  bis  treatment  of  the  disease,  which 
were  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  a  suit  was 
brought  against  Oobbett,  and  the  jury  rendered 
a  verdict  against  him  of  $5,000  damages.  In 
1805  Rnsh  received  from  the  king  of  Prussia  a 
coronation  medal  for  his  replies  to  certain  ques- 
tions addressed  to  him  in  regard  to  yellow  fe- 
ver; for  a  similar  reason  he  received  the  thanks 
of  the  king  of  Spain,  and  in  1807  was  present- 
ed with  a  gold  medal  by  the  queen  of  Etruria 
as  a  mark  of  respect.  In  1811  the  emperor 
of  Russia  sent  him  a  token  of  his  admiration 
for  his  medical  character.  He  was  appointed 
treasurer  of  the  U.  8.  mint  in  1779,  and  held 
that  ofSce  until  his  death.  His  writings  are  ex- 
ceedingly voluminous.  Between  the  years  1789 
and  1804  he  published  5  volumes  under  the 
title  of  "Medical  Inquiries  and  Observations," 
which  have  often  been  reprinted.  In  1798  his 
Kterarv,  moral,  and  philosophical  essays  were 
collected  into  a  volume,  of  which  a  revised  edi- 
tion appeared  in  1806.  In  1812  he  published 
a  work  upon  the  **  Diseases  of  the  Mind."  His 
"Medical  Tracts,"  containing  a  variety  of  essays 
tipon  health,  temperance,  exercise,  &o.,  appear- 
ed in  a  separate  volume  at  an  early  period  of 
bis  life.  He  had  the  highest  reverence  for  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  was  equally  distinguished 
for  his  piety  as  for  his  learning.  In  1791 
he  wrote  an  able  defence  of  the  use  of  the 
Bible  as  a  school  book.  He  was  vice-president, 
until  his  death,  of  the  Philadelphia  Bible  socie- 
ty? of  which  he  waa  one  of  the  earliest  origina- 
^rs,  and  the  constitution  of  which  he  drf^d. 
Had  his  life  been  prolonged,  he  contemplated,  as 
the  employment  of  his  declining  years,  a  work 
to  have  beencalled  "  The  Medicine  of  the  Bible," 


Ibr  which  he  had  made  a  good  deal  of  preparft* 
tion. — HicHABD,  an  American  statesman  and 
diplomatist,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Phil- 
adelphia, Aug.  29, 1780,  died  there,  Jnly  80, 
1859.  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  college 
in  1797,  studied  law  in  Philadelphia,  and  was 
appointed  attorney-general  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1811  by  Governor  Snyder,  and  soon  after 
comptroller  of  the  U.  8.  treasury  by  President 
Madison.  He  then  removed  to  Washington, 
and  from  1814  to  1817  was  attorney-genend 
of  the  United  States.  In  1817  he  was  tempo- 
rary secretary  of  state  under  President  Monroe, 
and  was  then  by  him  appointed  minister  to 
England,  where  he  remained  tiU  1825,  nego- 
tiating during  the  period  several  important 
treaties,  especially  that  of  1818  with  Lord  Oas- 
tlereagh  respecting  our  fisheries,  north-western 
boundary  line,  conflicting  claims  beyond  the 
Rocky  mountains,  and  the  slaves  of  American 
citizens  carried  off  in  British  ships  contrary  to 
the  treaty  of  Ghent.  His  fortunate  adjustment 
of  the  threatening  question  growing  out  of  the 
execution  by  Gen.  Jackson  of  the  two  British 
subjects  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  was  said  to 
have  been  in  a  great  measure  influenced  by  the 
personal  esteem  in  which  the  American  minis- 
ter was  held  by  the  British  cabinet,  and  their 
confldence  in  his  representation  of  the  case.  In 
1825  President  Adams  recalled  him  from  Eng- 
land, and  made  him  a  member  of  his  cabinet 
as  secretary  of  the  treasury.  In  1828  he  was  a 
candidate  for  the  vice-presidency  on  the  same 
ticket  with  President  Adams,  who  was  nomi- 
nated for  reflection,  and  received  the  same 
number  of  electoral  votes.  In  1829  he  went  to 
Holland  to  procure  a  loan  for  the  corporations 
of  Washington,  Georgetown,  and  Alexandria, 
which  he  negotiated  on  advantageous  terms. 
In  1886  President  Jackson  appointed  him  com- 
missioner to  obtain  the  Smithsonian  legacy 
(see  SiciTHsoir,  Jambs),  then  in  the  English 
court  of  chancery;  he  was  successful,  and  in 
Aug.  1838  returned  with  the  entire  amount 
$515,169.  In  1847  President  Polk  appointed 
him  minister  to  France.  Here  he  acted  a  con- 
spicuous part  as  minister  of  the  United  States 
on  the  breidcing  out  of  the  revolution  in  Feb. 
1848,  which  led  to  the  sudden  dethronement 
of  Louis  Philippe.  He  was  the  first  of  the 
foreign  ministers  at  the  French  court  to  recog- 
nize the  new  republic,  in  advance  of  instruc- 
tions from  his  government.  At  the  close  of 
President  Polk's  term  he  asked  to  be  recalled, 
and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  retirement. 
While  a  member  of  President  Madison's  cabi- 
net, Mr.  Rush  wrote  frequently  and  vigorously 
for  the  newspapers  in  defence  of  the  war  with 
England,  of  which  he  was  a  firm  supporter.  In 
1815  he  compiled  an  edition  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States;  in  1888  he  published  "Memo- 
randa of  a  Residence  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,'' 
which  passed  through  two  editions  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  England ;  and  in  1845  a  second  vol- 
ume of  the  same  work,  "comprising  Incidents, 
Official  and  Personal,  from  1619   to  1825; 
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among  the  former,  Negotiations  on  the  Oregon 
Territory."  In  1867  he  published  "Washing- 
ton in  Domestic  Life."  His  sons  published  in 
1860  a  volume  of  his  "Occasional  Produc- 
tions, Political,  Diplomatic,  and  Miscellaneous, 
including  a  Glance  at  the  Court  and  Govern- 
ment of  Louis  Philippe  and  the  French  Revolu- 
tion of  1848,  while  the  Author  resided  as  En- 
Yoj  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentia- 
ry from  the  United  States  at  Paris." 

RUSHWORTH,  Johk,  the  compiler  of  the 
papers  known  as  "Rushworth^s  Collection," 
Dom  in  Korthumberland,  England,  about  1607, 
died  in  London  in  1690.  He  studied  for  a 
short  time  at  Oxford,  then  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
was  called  to  the  bar,  but  never  practised.  As 
early  as  the  year  1680  he  began  to  attend  in 
the  star  chamber,  the  court  of  honor,  the  ex- 
chequer chamber,  and  other  places,  wherever 
any  matter  of  importance  was  in  question,  and 
to  take  notes  of  the  proceedings.  He  attended 
also  the  meetings  of  the  parliament  of  1640, 
and  took  notes  of  the  spee^^hes  of  the  king  and 
members ;  and  when  tne  long  parliament  met, 
he  was  appointed  assistant  clerk  to  the  house 
of  commons.  At  this  time  also  he  took  down 
"  in  character,  or  some  description  of  short- 
hand, whatever  was  said  in  parliament  that 
seemed  most  important."  Subsequently  Rush- 
woith  became  the  regular  messenger  between 
the  house  and  the  lung,  and  also  between  the 
house  and  their  general,  Essex.  In  1646  he 
was  appointed  secretary  to  Sir  Thomas  Fair- 
fax, commander  of  the  parliamentary  forces, 
and  from  this  time  was  principally  with  the 
army  until  Fairfax  resigned  in  1660.  He  then 
returned  to  London,  and  in  1662  was  appointed 
one  of  the  committee  to  deliberate  on  the  re- 
form of  the  common  law.  He  sat  in  Richard 
Cromwell's  parliament  in  1668  for  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed,  and  was  reelected  by  the  same 
town  in  1660, 1678,  and  1679.  When  Sir  Orlan- 
do Bridgeman  was  made  keeper  of  the  great  seal 
in  1677,  he  appointed  Rushworth  his  secretary. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  parliament  convened 
at  Oxford,  and  from  1681  lived  in  retirement. 
In  1684  he  was  arrested  for  debt  and  com- 
mitted to  prison,  where  he  lingered  for  6  years 
and  died  in  a  miserable  condition.  The  first 
part  (1  vol.  fol.)  of  his  "  Historical  Collection 
of  Private  Passages  of  State,  Weighty  Matters 
in  Law,  and  Remarkable  Proceedings  in  Parlia- 
ment," was  published  in  1669 ;  the  second  part 
and  the  "Trial  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford"  ap- 
peared in  1680,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  col- 
lection were  left  ready  for  the  press  at  his  death. 

RUSK,  an  E.  co.  of  Texas,  bordered  N.  by 
the  Sabine  river,  and  watered  in  the  1^.  by  its 
branches  and  in  the  S.  and  W.  by  those  of  the 
Angelina;  pop.  in  1860,  16,808,  of  whom  6,182 
were  slaves.  In  1860  it  had  2  saw  mills,  2  tan- 
neries, 8  newspaper  offices,  6  churches,  and  117 
pupils  in  public  schools.    Capital,  Henderson. 

KUSEIN',  John,  an  English  author,  born  in 
London  in  Feb.  1819.  He  is  the  son  of  a  Lon- 
don merchant,  and  was  graduated  in  1842  at 
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Christchurch  college,  Oxford,  having  in  1889 
gained  the  Newdigate  prize  forEngM  poetrj. 
Immediately  afterward  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  art,  and  to  water  color  painting, 
in  which  he  had  already  attained  some  profi- 
ciency.   Becoming  familiar  with  the  works  of 
Turner,  he  conceived  that  the  merits  of  thst 
painter  were  not  sufficiently  appreciated^  and 
commenced  a  review  article  on  the  subject, 
which  was  gradn^y  expanded  into  an  8to. 
volume,  published  in  1843  under  tiie  title  of 
"  Modem  Painters :    their  Superiority  in  the 
Art  of  Landscape  Painting  to  all  the  ibdest 
Masters.    By  a  Graduate  of  Oxford."    It  at- 
tracted  attention  from  the  Rhetorical  brilliaDcy 
of  its  style,  the  eloquence  of  its  descriptive 
passages,  and  particularly  from  the  sammary 
manner  in  which  the  most  distingnished  land- 
scape painters  of  the  old  and  new  schools  were 
disposed  of,  and  the  claims  of  Turner  to  eo- 
premacy  advocated .    The  paradoxical  yiewB  of 
the  author  prevented  it  from  becoming  an  lo- 
thority,  and  among  critics  and  comioisseorsits 
reception  was  generally  hostile  and  even  con- 
temptuous.   It  gained  hosts  of  admirers  aod 
disciples  nevertheless,  and  in  1846  was  repub- 
lished for  the  second  time  in  a  greatly  enlarged 
form,  accompanied  by  a  second  volume  treating 
"  Of  the  Imaginative  and  Tlieoretic  Faculties," 
to  which,  after  an  interval  of  10  years,  a  3d  and 
4th  were  added ;  and  in  1860  the  work  was  com- 
pleted by  a  6th  volume.    At  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  the  last  volume  the  original  title 
nad  become  a  misnomer,  the  work  being  for 
the  most  part  a  philosophical  treatise  on  land- 
scape painting  written  from  the  author's  pecQ- 
liar  point  of  view,  and  very  discursive  in  its 
general  character  and  treatment.    The  colle^ 
tion  of  materials  for  this  work  involved  long 
visits  to  various  parts  of  continental  Europe, 
and  in  the  cities  of  Italy,  especidly  in  Venioe, 
the  contemplation  of  the  more  striking  medie- 
val buildings  inspired  Ruskin  with  the  idea  of 
attempting  a  reform  in  domestic  architectare. 
The  result  was  his  "  Seven  Lamps  of  Architec- 
ture (8vo.,  1849),  and  "The  Stones  of  Venice" 
(8  vols.,  1851-'8),  both  works  being  illnstrated 
by  engravings  from  careful  drawings  hy  him- 
self.   In  1851  he  also  commenced  the  publica- 
tion of  a  series  of  "  Examples  of  the  iJchite^ 
ture  of  Venice,"  from  his  own  designs,  of  which 
but  3  parts  appeared.    Among  his  other  archi- 
tectural publications  are :  "  Notes  on  the  Con- 
struction of  Sheep-folds"  (1861);  "  Lectures  oq 
Architecture  and  Painting,"  delivered  at  Edin- 
burgh (8vo.,  1864) ;   and  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"  The  Opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  considered 
in  some  of  its  Relations  to  the  Prospects  of 
Art,"  which  is  mainly  devoted  to  a  scheme  for 
the  preservation  of  Gothic  buildings  and  worb 
of  art.    The  pre-Raphaelite  movement  in  the 
British  school  of  painting  early  enlisted  tlie 
sympathy  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  alleged  that  th« 
principles  on  which  Hunt,  Millais,  and  their 
followers  proceeded  had  first  been  enunciated 
in  his  own  works ;  and  in  his  pamphlet, ''  Fr^ 
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RaphaeHtism*'  (1851),  his  "  Notes''  on  the  royal 
acftdem  J  exhibitions  of  1855~'60,  and  in  contri- 
butions to  the  newspapers  and  passages  scat- 
tered throngh  his  writings,  he  has  recorded  in 
ch&raoteristio  terms  his  admiration  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  new  school.  In  his  ^^  Notes" 
on  Turner's  pictures  and  drawings  exhibited  in 
Marlborough  house,  published  in  1857,  he  as- 
tonished tibe  public  by  severe  strictures  on 
Turner.  His  remaining  works  are :  ^^  The  King 
of  the  Golden  Biver,''  a  Christmas  fairy  tale 
(1851);  a  notice  of  "Giotto  and  »hi8  Works," 
prepared  for  a  coUection  of  engraved  outlines 
of  the  frescoes  of  that  master,  published  by  the 
Arundel  society,  of  which  Ruskin  was  one  of 
the  founders ;  "  Elements  of  Drawing,  in  three 
Letters  for  Beginners"  (1867),  one  of  his  most 
practical  and  oseful  treatises;  "The  Political 
Economy  of  Art"  (1858);  "Elements  of  Per- 
spective;" and  "The  Two  Paths,"  being  the 
substance  of  lectures  on  art  and  its  application 
to  decoration  and  manufacture,  debvered  to 
London  artisans  in  1854.  If  to  these  be  added 
his  articles  in  the  "Quarterly  Review"  on 
Lord  Lindsay's  "Christian  Art"  and  Eastlake^s 
"History  of  Oil  Painting,"  his  biographical  no- 
tice of  Samuel  Prout  in  the  "  Art  Journal"  of 
1849,  his  letters  to  the  "Times"  newspaper, 
and  other  fugitive  pieces,  we  shaU  have  a  com- 
plete list  of  his  works.  He  is  still  assiduously 
engaged  in  the  study  of  art,  and  has  at  various 
times  directed  classes  in  the  working  men^s  col- 
lege of  London,  and  assisted  other  institutions, 
beside  giving  many  friendly  services  to  students 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  art. 

BUSS,  John  Denison,  M.D.,  an  American 
pbjsician,  born  at  Ohebacco  (now  Essex),  Mass., 
Sept  1, 1801.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  col- 
lege in  1823,  studied  medicine  at  Boston,  New 
Ha?en,  Paris,  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin, 
and  began  to  practise  in  New  York^in  1826.  In 
1827  he  was  appointed  almoner  of  the  supplies 
sent  to  Greece  from  Boston,  and  sailed  in  June 
of  that  year  for  Greece,  with  a  cargo  of  provi- 
sions. He  remained  there  3  years,  distributing 
the  supplies  received  and  superintending  for 
15  months  a  hospital  which  he  established  at 
Poros,  and  returned  to  New  York  in  1880. 
On  March  15,  1832,  he  commenced  at  his 
oirn  expense  the  instruction  of  3  blind  boys, 
and  on  May  19  added  3  more  to  the  number. 
Soon  after  he  was  invited  to  organize  the  New 
England  asylum  for  the  blind  at  Boston, 
which  had  been  chartered  in  1829  ;  but  as  he 
dedined,  Dr.  S.  Q-.  Howe  received  the  appoint- 
ment Dr.  Buss  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  New  York  blind  institution  in  March, 
1832;  and  being  desirous  of  rendering  his  pupils 
capable  of  self-support,  he  familiarized  himself 
with  such  trades  as  basket  making,  mat  making, 
and  carpet  weaving,  and  instructed  them  in 
these.  Finding  that  the  alphabet,  maps,  and 
figures  in  use  in  European  institutions  were 
▼ery  cumbrous  and  expensive,  he  invented  a 
phonetic  alphabet  of  41  characters,  sufficiently 
like  those  of  the  Boman  alphabet  to  be  read 


with  littie  difficulty  by  seeing  persons,  to  which 
he  added  22  prefixes,  suffixes,  3^c.,  and  proposed 
to  print  books  for  the  blind  in  raised  type  of 
these  characters.  He  also  greatly  simplified  the 
mathematical  characters  for  the  blind,  using  only 
4  instead  of  10,  and  printed  maps  for  them  from 
raised  designs,  using  wave  lines  for  water,  &c., 
instead  of  the  plan  of  marking  the  bounaaries 
by  a  cord,  as  then  in  vogue.  The  maps,  with 
some  slight  change,  are  still  in  use;  but 
Braille^s  process  (see  Blind)  has  superseded  his 
figures,  and  Lis  connection  with  the  blind  in- 
stitution was  terminated  too  soon  to  admit  the 
general  introduction  of  his  phonetic  system  of 
writing.  He  was  active  in  the  organization  of 
the  New  York  prison  association,  and  was  for 
several  years  its  secretary,  serving  also  gratu- 
ituously  for  5  years  as  its  agent  for  investigat- 
ing cases  of  detention,  and  subsequently  was  one 
of  its  vice-presidents.  He  also  took  an  active 
part  in  bringing  about  the  reform  in  the  peni- 
tentiary at  Blackwell's  island,  and  the  erection 
of  the  new  workhouse.  In  1849  he  prepared 
a  petition  to  the  legislature,  requesting  it  to 
m&ke  some  provision  for  the  proper  training 
of  vagrant  children ;  and  in  1851  the  juvenile 
asylum  was  incorporated,  Dr.  Buss  beiug  ap- 
pointed the  superintendent,  which  position  he 
held  till  the  autumn  of  1858,  when  he  resigned, 
and  has  since  that  time  resided  in  Brooklyn. 
Dr.  Buss  has  been  an  active  coOperator  in  other 
charitable  institutions  of  New  York  and  its  vi- 
cinity ;  among  them,  an  employment  house  for 
unfortunate  poor  women,  assigned  especially 
for  those  who  were  desirous  of  reforming  from 
a  vicious  or  intemperate  life ;  this  institution 
was  successfully  established  in  1850,  under  the 
superintendence  of  his  wife  and  daughter. 

BUSSELL.  I.  A  8.  W.  co.  of  Va.,  bordered 
N.  W.  by  the  Cumberland  mountains,  which 
separate  it  from  Kentucky,  and  8.  E.  by  the 
Clinch  mountains,  intersected  by  Clinch  river, 
and  drained  by  the  head  waters  of  the  West 
fork  of  Sandy  river ;  area,  about  1,800  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860,  10,180,  of  whom  1,099  were 
slaves.  It  has  a  mountainous  surface  and 
some  good  soil  in  the  valleys.  It  contains  iron 
ore,  coal,  and  marble.  In  1850  there  were  2 
grist  mills,  5  tanneries,  14  churches,  and  517 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  Value  of  real 
estate  in  1856,  $1,586,447,  showing  an  increase 
of  57  per  cent,  since  1850.  Capital,  Lebanon*  • 
n.  An  E.  CO.  of  Ala.,  separated  ft-om  Ga.  by 
the  Chattahoochee,  and  drained  by  the  Uchee, 
Wacoochee,  and  Cowekee  creeks ;  area,  about 
900  sq.  m ;  pop.  in  1860,  26,598,  of  whom 
15,688  were  slaves.  In  1850  there  were  26 
churches,  and  600  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  The  N.  W.  comer  is  traversed  by  the 
Montgomery  and  West  Point  railroad,  connect- 
ing with  the  Columbus  and  Opelika  railroad, 
which  crosses  the  county  toward  the  8.  E. 
The  Mobile  and  Girard  railroad,  not  yet  (1861) 
completed,  also  intersects  it.  Capital,  Craw- 
ford, in.  A  8.  CO.  of  Ky.,  intersected  by  Cum- 
berland river,  and  drained  by  its  branches; 
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area,  abont  326  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  I860,  5,453,  of 
whom  669  were  Biayes.  It  has  a  hilly  surface, 
and  the  soil  is  fertile  near  the  streams.  The 
prodnctions  in  1860  were  816,166  bnshels  of 
Indian  corn,  61,416  of  oats,  12,188  lbs.  of 
wool,  and  40,767  of  tobacco.  There  were  12 
churches,  and  868  pnpils  in  public  schools. 
Capital,  Jamestown. 

BUSBELL,  Benjamin,  an  American  journal- 
ist, bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  Sept.  1761,  died 
there,  Jan.  4, 1846.  He  was  apprenticed  at  li 
rears  of  age  to  Isaiah  Thomas,  a  printer  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  and  editor  of  the  ^^Massa- 
chusetts Spy,"  and  before  completing  his  term 
enlisted  in  the  revolutionary  army.  At  the 
expiration  of  his  apprenticeship  he  settled  in 
Boston,  and  in  March,  1784,  established  the 
"Columbian  Centinel,"  a  semi- weekly  news- 
paper, which  under  his  control  was  for  40 
years  one  of  the  most  influential  organs  of  the 
federal  party  in  New  England.  He  repeatedly 
represented  Boston  in  both  branches  of  the 
state  legislature,  was  for  one  or  two  terms  a 
member  of  the  executive  council,  and  held  a 
minor's  conunission  in  the  state  militia,  whence 
he  was  universaDy  known  as  Migor  Bussell. 

BUSSELL,  Eabl.    See  Bttssbll,  Lobd  John. 

BUSSELL,  LoED  John,  8d  son  of  the  6th 
duke  of  Bedford,  an  English  statesman,  born 
in  London,  Aug.  19, 1792.  After  passing  some 
time  at  a  public  school  at  Sunbury,  he  was 
sent  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  the  pro- 
fessorial chairs  of  that  institution  being  then 
filled  by  men  of  ^eat  eminence,  whose  opin- 
ions were  in  unison  with  those  liberal  politi- 
cal principles,  the  support  of  which  has  for 
several  generations  distinguished  the  house  of 
Bussell.  He  took  part  in  the  discussions  of 
the  speculative  society,  and  at  the  house  of 
Dugald  Stewart  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  in- 
tercourse with  many  of  the  leading  minds  of 
Britain.  He  went  abroad  in  1809,  and  travelled 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  English  being  at 
that  time  shut  out  from  most  of  the  continental 
countries  through  the  power  and  influence  of 
Napoleon ;  and  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  some 
of  the  most  important  incidents  of  the  peninsu- 
lar war.  In  1818  he  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  house  of  commons  for  the  borough  of  Tav- 
istock, in  which  the  influence  of  his  family  was 
paramount.  At  that  time  the  whig  party  was  at 
the  lowest  point  of  its  fortunes,  and  apparent- 
ly was  banished  for  ever  from  power.  Lord 
John  supported  its  principles,  and  the  Liver- 
pool-Castlereagh  ministry  found  in  him  an  un- 
compromising opponent ;  but  so  useless  did  aU 
opposition  appear,  that  he  contemplated  a 
withdrawal  from  political  life.  At  the  close 
of  1819  he  began  his  career  as  a  parliamentary 
reformer,  making  his  first  motion  on  the  sub- 
ject Dec.  14,  1819 ;  and  though  defeated,  he 
renewed  the  motion  from  year  to  year,  with 
some  exceptions.  He  succeeded,  however,  in 
getting  the  franchise  transferred  from  a  con- 
victed borough  to  Yorkshire,  which  was  an 
important  admission  by  parliament.    He  sup- 


ported Cathoiio  emancipation,  the  repeal  of 
the  test  and  corporation  acts,  and  retrendi- 
ment ;  and  was  a  warm  opponent  of  tiie  bill 
of  pains  and  penalties  brought  against  Queen 
Caroline.  He  did  not  take  office  under  Mr. 
Canning,  but  refrained  from  pressing  his  pem- 
liar  motions  during  his  ministry,  because  of 
its  general  liberality.  In  1828  he  carried 
the  repeal  of  the  test  and  corporation  acts 
through  parliament,  and  in  1829  voted  for  the 
successftil  Cathoiio  emancipation  act.  In  the 
Grey  ministry,  formed  in  Nov.  1880,  Lord  John 
was  paymaster  of  the  forces,  and  took  the  lead 
in  the  house  of  cOlnmons  in  support  of  tlie  re- 
form bill,  which  he  introduced  in  March,  1831. 
The  reform  bill,  with  some  changes,  was  car> 
ried,  and  Lord  John  was  ehosen  member  for 
South  Devon  in  1883.  He  went  out  with  the 
Melbourne  ministry  in  1884 ;  but  in  1886  he 
returned  to  office,  being  then  appointed  secre- 
tary of  state  for  the  home  department,  which 
place  he  held  until  1889,  when  he  became 
secretary  of  state  for  war  and  the  colonlea. 
During  the  6  years  that  followed  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's restoration  to  power.  Lord  John  Rbs- 
sell  was  really  the  chief  member  of  the  min- 
istry ;  and  he  vigorously  carried  various  reform 
measures,  though  the  whigs  had  not  a  constant 
minority  in  the  commons,  and  there  was  a  nui- 
jority  against  them  in  the  house  of  peers.  He 
ceased  to  be  minister  Aug.  80,  1841,  when  the 
second  Feel  ministry  succeeded  to  that  of  Mel- 
bourne. For  6  years  he  was  chief  of  the  opposi- 
tion, but  in  1846,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  tory 
party,  he  became  prime  minister,  holding  the 
office  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  His  minisiry 
lasted  until  1862,  when  he  was  defeated  on  the 
militia  question,  and  resigned.  When  the  AVe> 
deen  ministry  was  formed,  at  the  close  of  l^% 
he  became  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affun, 
which  office^e  soon  exchanged  for  that  of  M 
president  of  the  council.  He  left  the  Aberdeen 
ministry  in  Jan.  1855,  and  shortly  aftenrard 
took  the  office  of  colonial  secretary  in  the 
Paimerston  ministry.  He  was  sent  as  British 
plenipotentiary  tp  take  part  in  the  Vienna  con- 
ference, which  was  intended  to  put  an  end  to 
the  Russian  war ;  but  his  conduct  in  the  con- 
ference not  being  approved  by  the  English  pnl  - 
lie,  he  withdrew  from  the  cabinet,  July  16,1665. 
In  1859  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs,  which  office  he  held  for  abont 
two  years.  In  July,  1861,  he  was  elevated  to 
the  house  of  peers  with  the  title  of  Earl  Ruoeu 
of  Ejugston-Russell.  He  has  been  a  voluminooj 
author,  having  published  "  Life  of  William  Lord 
Russell "  (1815) ;  "  History  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution" (1821);  "Don  Carlos,  a  Drama 
(1822);  "History  of  the  Affairs  of  Europe 
since  the  Peace  of  Utrecht"  (1824);  "Cor- 
respondence of  John,  4th  Duke  of  Bedford 
(1843);  "Memoirs,  Journal,  and  CSorresppn- 
dence  of  Thomas  Moore"  (1858-'6);  and  "Me- 
morials and  Correspondence  of  Charles  Jaroes 
Fox"  (1864).  He  has  been  twice  married:  m 
1881  to  Adekide,  widow  of  Lord  Ribblesdale, 
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and  in  1841  to  Isdj  Eranoea  Anna  Maria, 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Minto.  By  both  mar- 
riages he  has  children. 

BUSBELL,  William,  lord,  2d  eon  of  WOliam, 
6th  earl  of  Bedford,  an  English  statesman,  bom 
Sept  29, 16S9,  beheaded  Jnly  21, 1688.  After 
Btadjing  at  Cambridge  with  his  elder  brother, 
he  trsydled  in  company  with  him  on  the  con- 
tinent, retnming  to  England  in  1659.  He  was 
elected  to  parliament  for  Tavistock  in  1661, 
but  for  IS  years  was  a  silent  and  Inactiye  mem- 
ber. He  partook  of  the  dissolute  pleasures  of 
the  court  of  Charles  n.,  and  was  engaged  in 
more  than  one  dael.  In  1669  he  married  Lady 
Yaoghan,  a  widow,  and  daughter  of  the  earl 
of  SoQthampton,  first  lord  treasurer  to  Charles 
II.  He  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  "the 
conntry  party"  in  1678,  and  served  it  faithftdly 
till  bis  death,  coming  forward  in  opposition  to 
the  nnoonstitntional  and  impolitio  attempts  of 
the  king  and  his  partisans  to  destroy  English 
freedom  through  the  aid  of  France.  On  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother,  without  heirs,  at 
the  beginning  of  1678,  he  became  Lord  Bussell, 
and  heir  apparent  to  the  earldom  of  Bedford. 
On  March  14,  1678,  he  seconded  the  motion  to 
declare  war  against  France,  and  spoke  in  sup- 
port of  it.  At  that  time  he  had  interviews 
with  IL  de  Ronvigny,  uncle  of  his  wife,  who 
bad  been  sent  to  England  by  Louis  XIY.  to 
influence  English  parties  so  to  act  as  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  France ;  but  nothing  that 
then  took  place  was  iUegal  or  improper,  his  ob- 
ject being  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  con- 
nection between  the  king  of  France  and  the 
icing  of  England.  He  acted  with  his  party  at 
the  time  of  the  *^ popish  plot;"  and  as  his  sin- 
cerity cannot  be  aoubted,  his  intellect  has  ne- 
ceanrily  suffered  m  the  estunation  of  succeed- 
ing times.  In  Nov.  1678,  he  was  chosen  to 
move  in  the  house  of  commons  that  the  duke 
of  York  should  be  removed  from  the  king's 
preaence  and  councils.  He  was  one  of  the 
chief  actors  in  the  impeachment  of  the  lord 
treasurer  Danby,  but  afterward  admitted  that 
he  was  mistaken  in  the  part  he  took  against 
tiiat  statesman.  When  the  new  council  propos- 
ed by  Sir  W.  Temple  was  formed,  Lord  Russell 
was  appointed  one  of  tJie  80  members.  He 
was  not  at  first  in  favor  of  excluding  the  duke 
of  York  from  the  succession,  but  finally  sup- 
ported the  measure.  He  left  the  council  at  the 
beginning  of  1680.  On  Oct.  26  he  spoke  in 
&vor  of  measures  against  "  popery,  and  to  pre- 
vent a  popish  successor"  to  the  crown ;  and  a 
week  later  he  seconded  Col.  Titus's  motion  to 
dibble  the  duke  of  York  from  becoming  kmg 
of  England.  His  influence  in  the  house  of 
commons  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  passage 
of  the  exclusion  bill  through  that  body;  but  it 
was  thrown  out  by  the  peers.  The  story  that 
Lord  Russell  objected  to  the  mitigation  of  the 
sentence  of  Lord  Stafford  rests  on  very  doubt- 
fcl  authority.  When  the  reaction  against  the 
Whigs  took  place,  the  government  of  Charles 
IL  resolved  to  destroy  their  leaders,  proceed- 


ing to  do  so  according  to  the  forms  of  law. 
That  was  an  age  of  ^'  plots,"  and  false  witnesses 
abounded  and  could  be  procured  as  well  by 
purchase  as  by  threats.  The  state  trials  were 
farces,  except  that  they  furnished  the  machine- 
ry by  which  the  blood  of  the  accused  could  be 
shed,  whether  he  were  innocent  or  guilty.  As 
the  whigs  had  made  use  of  the  courts  to  mur- 
der innocent  Catholics,  so  were  they  employed 
by  the  tories  to  murder  innocent  whigs.  Lord 
Russell  knew  that  it  was  meant  to  destroy  him, 
but  he  would  not  fly.  "  He  was  very  sensible 
he  should  fall  a  sacrifice,"  he  said ;  ^^  arbitrary 
government  could  not  be  set  up  in  England 
without  wading  through  his  blood."  He  was 
arrested  on  the  charge  of  having  been  concern- 
ed in  the  Rye  House  plot,  said  to  have  been 
formed  by  Rumbold  and  others,  for  an  attack 
on  the  king  and  the  duke  of  York.  When 
taken  before  the  coundl,  the  king  told  him  that 
nobody  suspected  him  of  any  design  against  his 
person,  but  that  he  had  good  evidence  of  his 
being  in  designs  agamst  his  government.  After 
the  examination  was  over.  Lord  Russell  was 
committed  to  the  tower.  He  saw  that  he  was 
going  to  his  death,  and  to  the  remark  of  his 
servant  that  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  in  the 
power  of  his  enemies  to  take  his  life,  he  an- 
swered :  "  Yes,  the  devil  is  loose."  From  that 
moment  he  began  to  prepare  for  death,  as  if  he 
were  already  under  sentence.  His  arrest  caus- 
ed much  sensation,  and  the  duke  of  Monmouth, 
who  was  involved  in  the  same  charge,  sent  to 
let  him  know  he  would  come  in  and  share  his 
fate,  if  he  thought  it  could  do  him  any  service; 
but  Lord  Russell  replied  that  it  would  be  of  no 
advantage  to  him  to  have  his  friends  die  with 
him.  He  replied  civilly  to  the  inquiries  of  a 
committee  of  the  privy  council,  but  declined  to 
make  any  defence  till  his  trial.  The  trial  took 
place  at  the  Old  Bailey,  July  18,  1688.  The 
charge  against  him  was  "for  conspiring  the 
death  of  the  king,  and  consulting  and  agreeing 
to  stir  up  insurrection;  and  to  that  end  to 
sehse  the  guards  (appointed)  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  king's  person."  The  case  for  the 
government  was  conducted  by  Sir  Robert  Saw- 
yer, attorney-general,  Heneage  Fmch,  solicitor- 
general,  and  Jeffi^ys ;  and  their  names  are  suffi- 
cient to  show  how  it  was  conducted,  and  with 
what  illegality  and  brutality  it  was  marked. 
No  counsel  was  then  allowed  to  the  accused, 
except  on  points  of  law,  but  Lady  Russell  was 
permitted  to  assist  her  husband  in  writing, 
**to  help  his  memory."  The  jury  was  formed 
in  violation  of  law,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  waa 
not  guilty  of  the  crime  of  which  he  was  accused 
according  to  a  proper  construction  of  the  act 
of  26  Edward  III. ;  so  that  the  act  of  1  William 
and  Mary,  reversing  his  attainder,  declared  that 
he  "  was,  by  undue  and  illegal  return  of  jurors, 
having  been  refused  his  lawful  challenge  to  the 
said  jurors  for  want  of  freehold,  and  by  partial 
and  unjust  constructions  of  law,  wrongfully 
oonvicted,  attainted,  and  executed  for  high 
treason."   The  chief  witnesses  against  him  were 
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Ool.  Rnmaey,  Lord  Howard  of  Escriok,  and  Mr. 
gheppard,  ail  of  whom  were  renegades,  and  en- 
gaged in  swearing  away  an  innocent  man^s  life 
5i  order  to  save  their  own  lives.  Howard  was 
the  most  infamous  creature  of  even  that  age ; 
Sheppard  contradicted  himself;  and  Rumsey 
subsequently  gate  evidence  on  the  trial  of  Mr. 
Cornish  which,  if  true^  proved  that  he  had  per- 
jured himself  at  the  trial  of  Lord  Russell.  The 
extent  of  Lord  Russell's  error  was,  that  he  had 
engaged  in  '^some  discourses  about  making 
some  stirs,^^  such  as  were  common  enough  with 
the  whigs  after  it  had  become  evident  that  the 
king  had  resolved  to  govern  contrary  to  law ; 
this  was  all  that  was  sworn  against  him,  and 
this  was  not  treason.  As  to  the  Rye  House 
plot,  if  any  such  plot  ever  was  formed,  which 
18  scarcely  to  be  believed  in  view  of  the  dying 
declaration  of  so  bold  and  honest  a  man  as 
Rnmbold,  it  is  not  now  pretended  that  Lord 
Bnssell  had  any  pai*t  in  it;  but  the  hatred 
which  the  details  of  that  plot,  as'  published, 
excited  against  him,  aided  to  bring  about  his 
conviction.  He  introduced  witnesses  to  show 
that  Lord  Howard  had  declared  and,  protested 
that  he  knew  nothing  against  him,  nor  of  any 
plot  he  could  in  the  least  be  questioned  for. 
Other  witnesses,  of  the  highest  character,  were 
brought  forward  to  speak  to  the  general  excel- 
lence of  Lord  Russeirs  character,  which  ren- 
dered it  improbable  that  he  should  have  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  like  that  charged  against  him. 
One  of  them  said:  ^^I  have  been  acquainted 
with  my  lord  several  years,  and  conversed 
much  with  him.  I  took  him  to  be  one  of  the 
best  sons,  one  of  the  best  fathers,  and  one  of 
the  best  masters— one  of  the  best  husbands, 
one  of  the  best  friends,  and  one  of  the  best 
Christians  we  had.^'  Lord  Russell  made  a  short 
but  strong  speech  to  the  court  and  jury ;  but 
the  former  charged  against  him,  and  the  latter 
found  him  guilty.  When  brought  up  to  re- 
ceive sentence,  on  July  14,  Lord  Russell  point- 
ed out  that  judgment  ought  not  to  pass  upon 
him  for  conspiring  the  death  of  the  king,  of 
which  there  was  no  proof  by  any  one  witness, 
all  the  witnesses  having  sworn  a  conspiracy  to 
levy  war,  but  no  intention  of  killing  the  king. 
He  was  answered,  *^  that  it  was  an  exception 
proper  to  be  made  before  the  verdict ;  but  that 
the  court  was  now  bound  by  the  verdict,  as 
well  as  the  prisoner.  Thus,  in  the  state  of  the 
law  at  that  time,  the  prisoner  was  unable  to  in- 
troduce counsel  before  the  verdict,  because  that 
were  admitting  the  fact ;  and  he  was  excluded 
from  arguing  the  point  after  the  verdict,  be- 
cause the  jury  had  given  judgment  on  the  fact 
and  the  law  together."  Yet  in  another  case, 
that  occurred  in  the  following  year,  a  contrary 
decision  was  made,  which  shows  that  it  was 
the  deliberate  purpose  of  the  government  to 
put  Lord  Russell  to  death,  by  way  of  intimidat- 
ing the  liberal  party,  his  rank,  his  influence, 
and  his  very  innocence  serving  as  evidences  that 
no  man  could  hold  himself  safe  who  should  op- 
pose the  arbitrary  schemes  of  the  court.    Sen- 


tence of  death  was  then  passed  upon  Lord 
Russell,  and  the  king  commuted  his  pmiish- 
ment  to  simple  decapitation,  which  was  a 
favor  always  accorded  to  criminals  of  the  arb- 
tocratic  classes.  Great  efforts  were  made  to 
save  his  life,  and  it  was  reported  that  his  father 
offered  £100,000  for  a  pardon,  to  which  the 
king  replied :  "  He  could  not  purchase  his  own 
and  his  subjects^  blood  at  so  easy  a  rate."  The 
king  seems  to  have  been  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  he  could  not,  with  safety  to  his 
own  life,  spare  the  life  of  Lord  Rus&ell.  To 
please  his  friends,  and  because  of  his  wife's  dis- 
tress. Lord  Russell  petitioned  the  king  and  the 
duke  of  York  to  spare  him,  on  condition  of  hb 
living  abroad,  and  taking  no  part  in  English 
affairs;  but  he  never  supposed  his  petition 
would  be  favorably  received.  He  was  attended 
by  Burnet  and  Tillotson,  but  could  not  he 
brought  to  subscribe  to  their  servile  doctrine 
on  .the  right  of  resistance  to  tyranny.  Sdme 
of  his  observations  during  the  few  days  thst 
passed  between  his  sentence  and  his  murder 
show  much  pleasant  humor,  and  others  great 
depth  of  thought  and  eloquence.  No  man  ever 
faced  death  with  greater  firmness.  He  fell 
asleep  a  second  time  on  tlie  morning  of  Ms  ex- 
ecution, and  refused  to  accept  of  a  plan  formed 
for  his  escape  by  the  earl  of  Devonshire,  th^ 
Lord  Cavendish.  At  the  scaffold  he  gave  a 
paper  to  the  sheriff  that  embodied  bis  senti- 
ments, and  after  the  usual  ceremonies  anbrnit- 
ted  to  the  stroke  of  the  executioner.— No  man 
has  a  nobler  place  in  English  history  thin 
"William  Lord  Russell,  the  conviction  that  he 
was  judicially  murdered  heightening  the  ^ect 
of  his  personal  virtues  and  his  political  ser- 
vices. His  attainder  was  reversed  inmiediately 
after  the  revolution,  and  his  father  was  created 
duke  of  Bedford  in  1694,  the  patent  statiog, 
among  the  reasons  for  conferring  the  honor, 
*^  that  this  was  not  the  least,  that  he  was  thd 
fSather  to  Lord  Russell,  the  ornament  of  his 
age,"  &c. — ^Rachbl,  Lady  Russell,  survived  her 
husband  more  than  40  years,  dying  Sept  29, 
1728,  at  the  age  of  87.  Her  "  Letters,"  edited 
by  Miss  Berry,  were  published  in  1819 ;  and  a 
more  perfect  edition,  edited  by  Lord  John  Bns^ 
sell,  appeared  in  1854.  In  the  preface  to  the 
work,  the  editor  says :  "  The  recent  historical 
work  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  splendid  and  powerfol 
as  it  is,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  give  a  correct 
account  of  the  conduct  of  Lord  Russell  in  the 
memorable  transactions  which  led  to  his  trial 
and  condemnation.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
enter  into  that  inquiry ;  if  it  were,  it  wonld  not 
be  diflScult  to  show  that,  while  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury and  some  of  his  friends  were  urging  on 
resistance,  Lord  Russell  was  opposed  to  any 
attempt  of  the  kind.  Lady  Russell  says  trnl; 
he  was  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason  at  most 
"  The  Life  of  William  Lord  Russell,  with  some 
Account  of  the  Tunes  in  which  he  lived '  (8 
vols.  8vo.,  London),  by  Lord  John  Russell,  was 
published  in  1815,  and  has  since  passed  tbrongh 
several  editions. 
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BUBSELL»  WnxiAM,  a  Scottish  histomn, 
born  in  Selkirkshire  in  1741,  died  in  Dum- 
friesBhire,  Dec.  25,  1798.  In  1756  he  was 
bound  apprentice  for  5  years  to  a  bookseller 
and  printer  of  Edinbargh,  and  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  his  apprenticeship  published  a  *^  Se- 
lect Collection  of  Modern  JPoems.^'  In  1764 
he  relinqniahed  his  trade  and  repfdred  to  Lon- 
don in  search  of  literary  employment.  His 
principal  works  are :  a  *'  History  of  America" 
(1T79) ;  "History  of  Modem  Europe"  (5  vols., 
1779-'84);  "History  of  Ancient  Europe,  with 
a  View  of  the  Revolutions  in  Asia  and  A^frica" 
(2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1793) ;  and  "  History  of 
England  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Beign  of 
George  HI.  to  the  Conclusion  of  the  American 
'War,-^  left  unfinished  at  his  death. 

BUSSELL,  William,  an  American  educa- 
tionist, born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  April  28, 
1798.  He  studied  at  the  university  of  Glasgow, 
and  in  1817  came  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  where  in 
1819  he  became  the  head  of  the  Chatham  acad- 
emy. In  1822  be  removed  to  Connecticut,  and 
for  8  years  presided  over  the  New  Township 
Academy  and  the  Hopkins  grammar  school  at 
New  Haven.  From  ill  health  he  resigned  his 
connection  with  the  granmiar  school,  and  com- 
menced giving  instruction  to  classes  in  elocu- 
tion in  Andover,  Cambridge,  and  Boston.  In 
1826  he  took  charge  of  the  "  American  Journal 
of  Edncation,"  edited  it  for  8  years,  and  then  re- 
moved to  Ckrmantown,  Penn.,  where  he  tanght 
a  limited  dass  of  young  ladies  for  several  years. 
He  next  opened  a  school  for  young  ladies  in 
Philadelphia,  but  finally  resumed  his  classes  in 
elocution  in  Andover  and  Boston,  giving  in- 
stniction  also  at  teachers'  institutes  in  Rhode 
Island  and  New  Hampshire.  In  1849  he  estab- 
lished a  seminary  for  teachers  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  in  1653  removed  it  to  Lancaster, 
Mass.,  where  he  now  resides.  Mr.  Russell  has 
been  largely  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  trea- 
tise on  education  and  text  books  for  schools, 
espedally  in  the  departments  of  reading  and 
elocution. 

RUSSELL,  WiLUAH  HowABD,  a  British 
jonmalist,  bom  in  Dublin  in  1821.  He  was 
entered  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  in  1838,  and 
while  pursuing  his  studies  there  in  1841  was 
invited  by  an  uncle,  who  was  on  the  staff  of 
the  London  "  Times,"  to  write  a  report  of  the 
Longford  election  for  that  Journal.  Russell, 
being  then  in  narrow  circumstances  and  partly 
dependent  on  his  kinsman,  the  bishop  of  Meath, 
for  the  means  of  procuring  his  education, 
sccepted  the  offer,  and  reported  the  proceed- 
ings at  this  and  other  Irish  elections  to  the 
satisfiEtction  of  his  employers.  In  the  latter 
part  of  1842  he  quitted  Trinity  college  and 
went  to  London  ;  but  failing  to  obtain  at  once 
the  place  of  a  reporter  for  the  "  Times,"  he 
took  up  his  residence  in  Cambridge,  where  he 
supported  himself  by  contributions  to  the  peri- 
odicals, particnkrly  the  "  Sporting  Magazme," 
being  well  informed  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
field  and  rural  life.    In  1843  he  obtained  the 


appointment  of  mathematical  master  in  the 
Kensint^n  grammar  school,  which  however 
he  held  for  a  few  months  only.  In  1843  he 
was  sent  by  the  proprietors  of  the  "  Times"  to 
attend  the  monster  repeal  meetings  in  Ireland 
and  write  the  descriptive  reports  of  them,  the 
speeches  being  reported  by  the  regular  short- 
hand writers;  and  the  effective  manner  in 
which  he  performed  the  task  procured  him  a 
permanent  engagement.  Subsequently  he  pre- 
pared an  account  of  the  condition  of  the  O^Con- 
neU  estates,  corroborating  the  statements  of 
Mr.  Forster,  the  ^^  Times  commissioner,"  which 
had  been  impugned  bv  the  family.  He  sJso 
reported  the  O^Conneil  state  trials  in  Feb. 
1^4.  In  1845  he  resigned  his  position  on  tiie 
staff  of  the  *^  Times,"  expecting  to  obtain  a  more 
lucrative  one  on  that  of  the  London  *^  Daily 
News,"  then  about  to  be  started  by  Dii^ena; 
but  failing  in  this,  he  entered  his  name  at  the 
Middle  Temple  and  accepted  an  engagement 
from  the  '^  Morning  Chronicle."  During  a  visit 
to  Ireland  in  1846-7  to  inquire  into  the  distress 
caused  by  the  potato  disease^  he  was  shot  at 
near  Tulla  in  County  Kerry  m  mistake  for  a 
government  agent,  and  narrowly  escaped  being 
killed.  In  1847  he  terminated  his  connection 
with  the  ^^  Morning  Chronicle,"  and  returned 
to  the  '^  Times,"  to  the  staff  of  which  he  has 
since  been  permanently  attached.  His  de- 
partment indoded  the  chronicling  of  popular 
meetings  or  demonstrations,  royal  progresses, 
reviews,  launches,  and  other  striking  publio 
events,  for  which  purpose  he  made  occasional 
visits  to  the  continent  In  1854  ho  was  select- 
ed to  accompany  the  British  expedition  to  the 
Crimea  as  the  special  correspondent  of  the 
'.^  Times,"  in  which  capacity  he  was  present  at 
nearly  every  important  action  from  the  battle 
of  the  Ahna,  Sept.  1854,  to  the  final  attack  upon 
Bebastopol,  Sept.  1855,  returning  with  the 
bulk  of  the  army  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 
On  many  occasions  he  performed  his  duties  at 
considerable  personal  risk,  and  his  descriptions 
of  the  progress  of  tibe  siege,  and  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  troops  and  the  inefficiency  of  tiie 
commissariat,  excited  a  lively  interest  not  only 
in  England,  but  in  continental  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  His  letters  have  been  published 
in  2  vols.  8vo.  under  the  title  of  "  The  War, 
from  the  Landing  at  Gallipoli  to  the  Death  of 
Lord  Raglan"  (London,  1865),  and  "  The  War, 
from  the  Death  of  Lord  Raglan  to  the  Peace 
at  Paris"  (1856);  and  he  subsequently  pub- 
lished in  montnly  parts  "  The  Expedition  to 
the  Crimea,  with  Maps  and  Plans"  (London, 
1856).  Soon  after  returning  to  England  he 
attended  the  coronation  of  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander II.  at  Moscow ;  and  at  the  close  of  1857 
departed  for  India,  where  he  remained  until 
1859,  sending  to  the  *^  Times"  accounts  of  the 
civil  and  muitary  operations  which  led  to  the 
suppression  of  the  sepoy  rebellion.  The  sub- 
stance of  these  was  afterward  published  under 
the  title  of  "  My  Diary  in  India."  In  March, 
1861,  he  arrived  in  the  United  States,  and  after 
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making  a  toar  of  the  southern  and  sonth-west- 
ern  states  returned  to  Washington,  where  he  is 
now  (Oct.  1861)  engaged  in  recording  for  the 
**  Times"  the  progress  of  the  civil  war  between 
the  southern  states  and  the  federal  government. 
He  has  been  a  ft>eqaent  contributor  to  ^'  House- 
hold Words,"  "  Bentley's  Miscellany,"  and  other 
periodicals,  and  in  1860  established  the  ^'Army 
and  Navy  Gazette,"  of  which  he  is  editor.  He 
was  ciJled  to  the  bar  in  1860,  but  owing  to  his 
literary  engagements  has  given  little  attention 
to  the  law.  In  1866  he  received  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  from  Trinity  college,  Dublin. 

RUSSIA,  the  largest  empire  of  the  world, 
extending,  in  N.  £«  Europe,  N.  Asia,  and  N. 
W.  America,  from  lat.  88*  26'  to  78*  26'  N., 
and  from  long.  17**  40'  E.  to  132°  W.  The 
origin  of  the  name  Bussia  is  not  clearly  as- 
certained. Some  derive  it  from  the  Scandina- 
vian ro8s^  stranger ;  others  from  the  Little  Rus- 
sian rwsnany^  scattered.  The  name  Moscowa 
is  derived  from  a  river,  and  became  to  some 
extent  national  by  the  establishment  of  the 
grand  dukedom  of  Moscow  in  the  18th  century. 
Russia  is  bounded  N".  by  the  Arctic  ocean,  E.  by 
British  America,  8.  by  the  Pacific,  the  Chinese 
empire,  Independent  Tartary,  Persia,  Asiatic 
Turkey,  the  Black  sea,  European  Turkey,  and 
Austria,  and  W.  by  Moldavia,  Austria,  Prussia, 
the  Bidtic  sea,  and  Sweden.    Its  area,  accord- 


ing to  the  calculation  made  by  G.  Sehweitier; 
director  of  the  observatory  of  Moscow,  and  pro- 
nounced by  the  imperial  academy  of  sciences 
the  most  accurate,  is  as  follows,  in  English  9f\. 
m. :  European  Russia  (including  Poland  and 
Finland),  2,066,660;  Asiatic  Russia  (inclndiog 
the  newly  acquired  territory  on  the  Amoor), 
6,748,979;  American  Russia,  616,846;  total, 
8,881,884  sq.  m.  The  greatest  length,  from  W. 
to  E.,  is  about  9,681  m.,  the  greatest  breadth 
about  2,628  m.  The  seaboard  extends  over 
26,100  m.,  the  land  frontier  over  9,200.  Its 
total  surface  is  estimated  to  comprise  ^^  of  the 
whole  surface  of  the  globe,  \  of  the  land,  and 
more  than  double  the  whole  area  of  Europe. 
For  administrative  purposes  European  Bosas 
is  divided  into  61  governments,  two  of  which, 
Perm  and  Orenburg,  belong  in  a  geographical 
point  of  view  partly  to  Asia.  This  is  exemsive 
of  Poland,  which  contains  6  governments, 
and  Finland,  which  is  divided  into  8  districts. 
Asiatic  Russia  consists  of  8  governments  (ex- 
elusive  of  the  Asiatic  parts  of  the  governments 
of  Perm  and  Orenburg),  7  territories,  and  ser- 
eral  other  divisions.  Russian  America  forms 
one  government.  The  following  table  exhib- 
its the  names  of  the  governments  in  each  of 
the  great  historical  divisions  of  European  Rus- 
sia, with  their  population  in  1866,  and  thdr 
area  in  English  sq.  m. : 


Okxat  BovaiA. 

1.  Moscow 

fiL  Smolensk 

8w  Pskov 

4.Ty«r 

6.  Novgorod 

e.  Oloncti 

7.  Archansel  imd  Nova  Zembb. 

and  the  lelaads  of  Valgato  and 
Kalga«v 

8l  Yolosda 

9.  Jaroatev 

10.  Kostronuk 

11.  YUdlmlr 

12.  NQni  Novgorod 

la  Tambov 

14.  Voroner) 

16.  Koonk 

15.  Orel I 

17.  KakHJga 

l&Toola 

19.  BUbu 

LnTLBBmsxA. 

10.  Kiev 

21.  Tcheralgov 

92.  Pultowa 

28.  Kharkov 

South  BuBSLL 

24.  Tanrlda 

25.  Chenon 

26.  EkateriiKMlav,  with  Tagaimig, 

town  and  district 

27.  Comaeksof  the  Blftck  sea. . . . 
2a  BeMaraUa 

29.  Don  Cossacks 

West  BuBSiA. 

8a  PodoUa 

81.  Volhynia 


12^16 
21,6fi8 
ie,&88 
26,081 
46,888 
M,818 

829,778 
148,240 
14,008 
80,S88 
18,062 
10,618 
25,542 
25,691 
17,818 
18,258 
12,178 
11J72 
16,218 

19,507 
21,250 
18,684 
90»978 

24,140 
28,186 

25,887 
14,726 
18,232 


Pcpnlatkn  in 
IBM. 


1,580,405 

1,084,481 

696,967 

1,466,194 

812.454 

285,945 


16,875 
27.540 


929.689 
928,445 
1,056,657 
1,221,720 
1,216,091 
1,808,172 
1,840,146 
1,886,949 
1,445,900 
1,006,671 
1,125,517 
1,894,077 

1,804,970 
1,401,879 
1,768,144 
1,502,189 

659,509 
1,088,852 

1,089,697 
194^19 
990,274 
871,180 

1,780,647 
1.49a887 


28.  MlOBk... 
I  8&  Mobilev . 
I  84.  YItobftk.. 
:85i  Wllna.... 

86.  Qrodno. . 
I  87.  Kovno... 


Baltzo  PBovmcn. 

!  89L  Conrland 

!  89.  Livonia  with  the  islands  of  Oesel 

and  Moen 

40.  Esthonfa 

4L  Bt  Petersbarg 

Kingdom  or  Kasax. 

1.  Perm 

2.  Viatka 

a  Kasan 

4.  Simbirsk 

;6.  Penza 

KlSODOM  OF  AflTBAKHAN. 

1.  Saratov 

&  Astrakhan 

&  Orenburg,  with  the  Ural  Cossacks 

4.  Samara 

5.  Caucasos,  since  1847  named  the 

government  of  Stavropol. . 

BEOAPrnrLATioN. 

1.  Great  BnsBia 

2.  Little  Bussia 

8.  South  Bussia 

4.  WestBussla 

&  Baltic  Provinces 

6.  Finland 

7.  Kasan 

8.  AstFskhao 

9.  Poland 


Total  Bussia  in  Europe 2.11^88i 


Ana. 


84,880 
18.806 
17,212 
16,820 
18,866 
16^107 

10,608 

18,188 

7,998 

17,818 

128,568 

56,856 
28,715 
16,768 
14,640 

sten 

84.898 
146.966 


42,872 

81(V480 
60864 
198,786 
16(MM 
UfiSl 
146,198 
241,086 
871,416 
49,689 


PopBbtMB 


96SJS8 

74S,K4 

84Q;K> 
827.«« 

6S7,S55 

mm 

1,090^ 

2.061,914 
1,482,085 
1,118,605 
1,185^ 

1.6831147 

414^ 

tsiajiio 

l,47J.06l 
6M,1!5 

2U9a|l« 

6,462,1S 
4.8».«S1 
8,4St6» 
2.7748ST 
l,63i»n 


64.T8U» 


(For  Asiatic  Russia,  see  Oauoasus,  and  Siberia.) 
The  aggregate  population  of  European  Russia 
in  1856,  according  to  the  strictly  geographical 
division  (embracing  parts  of  the  governments 
of  Perm  and  Orenburg,  and  also  the  govern- 


ment of  Stavropol  and  the  Black  sea  Cos- 
sacks, both  of  which,  being  under  an  AsUtic 
governor-general,  are  in  point  of  administra- 
tion counted  among  the  Asiatic  provinces),  wm 
63,472,706;  that  of  Aaatic  Russia,  7,760,187; 
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ibttt  of  American  Russia,  10,728 ;  grand  total 
of  the  population  of  all  Russia,  71,248,616. 
This  does  not  indude  the  half-independent 
tribes  of  the  Oaucasus  (abont  1,400,000  souls), 
and  the  independent  tribes  of  American  Russia 
(from  40,000  to  50,000),  which,  together  with 
the  population  of  the  territory  acquired  since 
1856,  would  swell  the  aggregate  population  to 
more  than  73,000,000.  The  following  state- 
ment of  the  results  of  former  censuses  is  an 
STidence  of  the  great  rapidity  with  which  the 
population  of  Russia  has  increased :  1722,  14,- 
000,000;  1815,  45,000,000;  1835,55,000,000; 
1851, 65,220,000.  The  average  annual  increase 
of  the  population  during  recent  years  has  been 
about  H  pep  <!6i^^* ;  ^  several  years  it  has  been 
greatly  checked  by  the  effects  of  epidemics, 
and  in  1848  the  number  of  births  was  even 
less  by  295,948  than  of  deaths.  In  population 
Russia  does  not  tower  so  high  above  the  other 
nations  of  the  earth  as  in  extent.  In  European 
Russia  the  average  is  about  30  to  an  English 
square  mile ;  in  Asiatic  Russia,  1 ;  in  Russian 
America,  only  1  to  every  6  square  miles. — ^There 
are  3  military  governors-general,  at  St,  Peters- 
burg, Moscow,  and  Warsaw  (formerly  a  4th  one 
at  Riga),  and  10  governors-general,  several  gov- 
ernments together  forming  the  district  of  a  gov- 
ernor-general, viz. :  1,  South  Russia;  2,  Grodno 
and  Eovno ;  8,  Podolia  and  Volhynia ;  4,  East- 
em  Siberia ;  5,  Kutals ;  6,  Western  Siberia ; 
7,  Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Oourland ;  8,  Oren- 
burg and  Samara ;  9,  Caucasus ;  10,  Finland. 
Beside  these  there  are  30  military  and  54  civil 
governors.  Every  government  or  province  is 
again  subdivided  into  districts,  usually  from  10 
to  12  in  number.  All  the  governors-general 
are  superior  officers  of  the  army,  and  have  the 
chief  command  over  the  troops  distributed  in 
the  governments  under  their  administration. 
They  have  to  give  regular  accounts  to  the  sen- 
ate, but  only  the  emperor  can  reprimand  them. 
The  largest  cities  of  tiie  empire  are  St.  Peters- 
burg, the  capital;  Moscow,  the  old  capital, 
where  the  emperor  is  still  crowned ;  Warsaw, 
Riga,  Eishenev,  Kiev,  Saratov,  Easan,  Toola, 
Berditchev,  and  Wilna.  In  1856  there  were  141 
towns  having  each  upward  of  10,000  inhabit- 
ants, 43  having  over  20,000,  10  having  over 
50,000,  and  8  having  over  100,000.— In  the 
north,  the  «npire  in  its  entire  extent  from  E. 
to  W.  is  washed  by  the  Arctic  ocean ;  to  the 
west  it  borders  on  the  Baltic,  to  the  south  on 
the  Black  and  Caspian  seas ;  and  by  the  recent 
acquisition  of  the  Amoor  region,  its  Asiatic 
possessions  have  extended  considerably  south- 
ward on  the  north  Pacific.  The  Arctic  ocean 
is  of  but  little  use  for  navigation,  being  mostly 
obstructed  by  ice,  and  the  maritime  trade  of 
tile  empire  has  its  chief  emporiums  on  the  Bal- 
tic, the  Black  and'  Oaspian  seas,  and  on  the 
north  Pacific.  The  northern  coast  is  deeply 
penetrated  by  large  arms  of  the  Arctic  ocean, 
forming  a  number  of  gulfe,  of  which  the  Kara 
(brown  or  hazel)  sea,  on  the  border  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  abont  450  m.  in  length,  and  on  the 


IT.  W.  the  White  sea,  of  abont  the  same  lengthy 
are  the  most  important.  Among  the  numer- 
ous promontories  which  are  formed  by  the  in- 
lets of  the  sea  is  Gape  Kanin,  the  extremity  of 
the  peninsula  which  separates  the  White  sea 
from  the  Tcheskaya  gulf. — The  rivers  of  Bussia 
are  numerous  and  remarkable  for  their  magni- 
tude. Those  of  European  Bussia  belong  to  4 
great  baqins,  those  of  the  Arctic  ocean,  the 
Baltic,  the  Black  sea,  and  the  Oaspian  sea. 
The  great  water-shed  is  formed  by  a  broad 
central  ridge,  commencing  on  the  frontiers  of 
Poland,  stretching  across  the  empire  in  an  ir- 
regular waving  line,  and  terminating  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  Ural  mountains.  The  waters  N. 
of  this  shed  £all  into  the  Arctic  and  the  Baltic 
sea,  those  S.  of  it  into  the  Black  or  the  Caspian 
sea.  The  Arctic  ocean  receives  directly  the 
Petchora,  which  rises  in  the  Ural  mountains, 
traverses  the  most  solitary  deserts  of  Russia, 
receives  a  number  of  tributaries,  and  discharges 
itself  by  a  wide  estuary,  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  islands  which  the  alluvial  deposits 
of  the  river  have  formed  within  it.  Through 
tlie  White  sea,  the  Arctic  ocean  receives  Ulo 
Mezen,  which  rises  in  the  government  of  Vo- 
logda and  19  about  600  m.  long;  the  Dwina, 
which  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Sook- 
hona  and  Vitchegda ;  and  the  Onega,  which  is 
the  outlet  of  several  lakes.  On  t£e  declivity 
of  the  Baltic  are  the  Tornea,  originating  in 
Swedish  Lapland,  and  the  Kemi,  which  fall 
into  the  gulf  of  Bothnia ;  the  Neva,  which  is 
remarkable  for  the  purity  of  its  water,  and 
the  Narva,  which  fall  into  the  gulf  of  Finland ; 
the  Dtkna  and  the  Aa,  which  flow  into  the  gulf 
of  Biga;  and  the  Niemen,  which  rises  in  the 
government  of  Minsk,  and  before  terminating 
its  course  enters  Prussia  under  the  name  of  the 
Memel.  The  Vistula,  whose  source  and  mouth 
belong  to  Austria  and  Prussia,  traverses  Poland, 
and  receives  several  tributaries,  among  which 
the  North  Bug,  rising  on  the  ridge  between 
Volhynia  and  Podolia,  is  most  important.  To 
the  basin  of  the  Black  sea  belong  the  Pruth,  an 
affluent  of  the  Danube,  and  the  Dniester  (ano. 
Danaster),  both  rising  in  Galicia ;  the  Dnieper 
(anc.  Borysthenes),  which  rises  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Smolensk,  receives  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  affluents,  among  them  the  Beresina,  and 
falls  into  the  Black  sea  near  Oherson ;  the  Don 
(anc.  Tanais),  originating  in  the  lake  of  Ivanov- 
sko  in  the  government  of  Toola,  intersecting 
the  Don  Oossack  country,  and  discharging  it- 
self into  the  sea  of  Azof;  and  the  Kooban, 
which  descends  from  the  Oaucasus,  forms  part 
of  the  boundary  between  Asia  and  Europe,  and 
near  its  mouth  separates  into  two  branches,  one 
of  which  falls  into  the  sea  of  Azof  and  the  other 
into  the  Black  sea.  The  basin  of  the  Oaspian 
sea  receives  the  Volga  (ano.  Bha),  the  largest 
river  of  Europe,  which  originates  in  a  small 
lake  in  the  government  of  Tver,  traverses  Lakes 
Oselok,  Plana,  and  Volga,  and  discharges  into 
the  Oaspian  near  Astrakhan ;  the  Ural,  which 
descenoa  from  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
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mountains,  traces  ont  for  some  distance  the 
frontier  of  Earope,  and  after  a  course  of  1,000 
m.  falls  into  the  Caspian  near  Guriev.  A  large 
portion  of  the  area  of  Russia  is  occupied  by 
laJEes.  The  Caspian  sea,  being  wholly  sur- 
rounded by  land,  is  really  a  lake,  though  on 
account  of  its  extent  it  is  called  a  sea.  In  Eu- 
ropean Russia,  meet  of  the  lakes  belong  to  the 
northern  basins,  as  Lake  Ladoga,  the  largest 
l^e  of  Europe,  and  Lakes  Onega,  Peipus,  and 
Ilmen.  The  government  of  Olonetz  alone  con- 
tains 2,000  lakes,  and  a  still  larger  number  is 
found  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Finland. — ^Euro- 
pean Russia  in  general  forms  part  of  an  im- 
mense plain,  commencing  in  Holland,  and  ex- 
tending over  the  north  of  Germany  and  the 
whole  east  of  Europe.  Only  occasionally  small 
table  lands  occur,  as  the  Valdai  hills  in  the 
governments  of  Moscow,  Tver,  and  Toola,  the 
loftiest  summit  of  which  is  about  1,000  feet  in 
height.  To  the  N".  W.  some  branches  of  the 
Scandinavian  mountains  enter  the  Russian  ter- 
ritory, among  which  the  Manselk^e  is  the  most 
important.  In  the  S.  W.  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains send  forth  ramifications.  To  the  S.,  in  the 
peninsula  of  the  Crimea,  is  the  insulated  chain 
of  the  Jaila  mountains,  which  in  one  place  at- 
tain an  elevation  of  6,185  feet.  To  the  E.  the 
Ural  mountains,  and  to  the  S.  E.  the  Caucasus, 
form  in  great  part  the  frontier  between  Europe 
and  Asia.  The  plains  are  covered  either  with 
bogs  and  swamps  or  with  forests,  and  in  other 
parts  are  dry  and  woodless  tracts  called  steppes. 
The  steppe  region  extends  from  the  river  Pruth, 
across  tiie  lower  water  courses  of  the  Dniester, 
southern  Bug,  Dnieper,  and  Don,  as  far  as  the 
Volga  and  Caspian  sea.  It  is  only  in  the  west- 
em  and  middle  parts  of  this  region  that  rich 
meadow  land  is  met  with ;  the  rest  is  poorly 
watered,  thinly  populated,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  occasional  fertility  of  the  soil,  but  little 
favorable  to  agriculture.  What  the  steppes  are 
to  the  south  and  east  of  Russia,  the  toondras 
in  the  governments  of  Olonetz  and  Archangel, 
mostly  toward  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  ocean, 
are  to  the  north.  They  are  treeless  wastes, 
bearing  a  scanty  vegetation  of  low  shrubs  on  a 
moss  or  turf  surface. — The  geological  struc- 
ture of  European  Russia  is  characterized  by 
vastness  and  simplicity.  Single  formations  are 
Ibund  to  extend  over  entire  ^ngdoms.  In  the 
northern  part  the  granite  and  the  permian 
formation,  composed  of  grits,  marls,  conglom- 
erates, and  limestones,  prevail;  Esthonia  and 
lugria  (in  the  government  of  St.  Petersburg) 
present  the  silurian  formation,  resting  on  schis- 
tose rocks.  Along  the  chain  of  the  Ural  moun- 
tains, beside  the  eruptive  formations  of  the  most 
ancient  period,  the  silurian  group  prevails. 
Lithuania,  which  is  a  part  of  West  Russia,  and 
Poland  belong  almost  wholly  to  the  tertiary 
group ;  they  also  contain  cretaceous  rocks. 
The  southern  portion  of  European  Russia  be- 
longs to  the  tertiary  and  granitic  groups.  The 
southern  coast  of  the  Crimea  is  of  Jurassic  for- 
mation.   In  the  Caucasian  countries  cretaceous 


and  Jurassic  rocks  prevail,  mixed  with  grai)it«b 
•^The  soil  differs  very  greatly  in  the  different 
provinces.  Some  consist  mostly  of  sandy  bar- 
ren plains  or  vast  morasses.  The  most  valu- 
able portion  of  the  empire  is  that  south  of  the 
Valdai  hills  and  of  Moscow,  extending  on  the 
E.  to  the  Volga,  and  including  the  country  of 
the  Don  as  far  as  the  sea  of  Azof  and  the  fron- 
tier of  the  Crimea,  and  on  the  W.  to  the  fron- 
tier of  Galicia.  All  this  region  is  rich  wheat 
land,  exporting  wheat  to  Asia  and  Europe, 
through  Odessa,  Kertch,  Taganrog,  and  Niko- 
laiev. — ^Almost  the  whole  of  European  and  three 
fourths  of  Asiatic  Russia  lie  within  the  tem- 
perate zone.  The  southern  border  of  the  em- 
pire approaches  to  within  16°  of  the  tropic 
zone,  while  the  northern  border  extends  12** 
beyond  the  arctic  circle.  In  general  the  di- 
mate  is  severe.  The  mean  temperature  of 
winter  passes  the  freezing  poiut  even  in  the 
most  southern  districts.  South  of  lat.  58"  N. 
the  mean  temperature  is  between  40°  and  65° 
F. ;  the  winters  are  short  and  severe,  and  the 
summers  long  and  hot.  With  lat.  58°  the  cold 
region  begins,  and  with  lat.  65°  the  arctic  region. 
At  St.  Petersburg,  which  is  within  the  former 
space,  the  thermometer  in  December  and  Jan- 
uary sinks  to  22°  below  zero,  while  in  summer 
it  rises  to  85°  or  90°.  Among  the  most  common 
atmospheric  phenomena  is  the  huran^  a  vehe- 
ment wind  accompanied  by  heavy  falls  of  snow, 
sometimes  overwhelming  travellers  and  even 
caravans.  The  Tauric  steppe  is  subject  to  violent 
snow  storms,  called  9amet  or  tcvga.  In  general, 
the  climate  is  healthy ;  yet  malignant  fevers  and 
a  kind  of  scurvy  prevail  in  tiie  Crimea;  in  the 
Caucasian  provinces  there  are  various  epidemic 
maladies ;  an  affection  of  the  scalp,  call^  pZieo, 
shows  itself  frequently  in  the  Ukraine  (Little 
Russia)  and  Poland;  southern  Siberia  is  afflicted 
with  the  yagvck,  a  large  tumor  of  the  skin  pro- 
duced by  the  sting  of  an  imperceptible  insect; 
and  cretinism  is  frequent  in  theE.  Siberian  prov- 
ince of  Yakootsk. — ^Although  many  portions  of 
the  empire  in  poin^  of  productiveness  compare 
favorably  with  the  most  fruitful  countries  of 
Europe,  agriculture  is  still  at  a  very  low  stage. 
The  wealth  of  the  landed  proprietor  formerly 
consisted  less  in  the  extent  of  his  land  than  in 
the  number  of  serfs  who  were  attached  to  it. 
The  best  cultivated  land  is  to  be  found  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Baltic  provinces^  in  the 
governments  near  Moscow,  and  in  the  kingdom 
of  Poland ;  but  even  in  these  most  favored  prov- 
inces there  are  large  tracts  of  land  in  which 
not  jV  P^^  o^  ^®  surface  is  cultivated.  Ac- 
cordmg  to  Schnitzler,  the  entire  surface  of  Eu- 
ropean Russia  amounts  to  1,085,671,490  acres, 
of  which  421,200,000  are  occupied  by  forests, 
480,600,000  by  uncultivated  land,  water,  houses, 
and  roads,  164,700,000  by  arable  land,  and  « 
little  more  than  16,200,000  by  meadow  land. 
The  forests  formerly  constituted  an  inexhausti- 
ble source  of  riches,  but  from  reckless  adminis- 
tration they  now  produce  comparatively  little. 
The  old  three-field  system  of  husbandry,  by 
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wbich  one  tbird  of  the  land  is  always  in  fallow, 
18  still  in  general  nse ;  and  in  Great  and  Little 
BoBsia,  owing  to  the  depth  of  the  soil,  no  ma- 
nure is  necessary.  All  the  cereals  are  produced 
in  snch  abundance  as  to  meet  not  only  the  de- 
mand for  home  consumption,  hnt  leave  a  large 
sarplns  for  export.  Mcuze  is  chiefly  grown  in 
the  countries  about  the  Black  sea;  flax,  hemp, 
and  hops  are  of  excellent  quality ;  the  potato  is 
not  yet  grown  in  all  parts  of  the  empire.  The 
coMTation  of  the  heet  root  has  been  of  late 
greatly  advanced  by  means  of  prize  medals,  and 
a  large  number  of  sugar  houses  are  already  sup- 
pBed  by  it.  The  total  produce  in  1868  was 
18,503,907  cwt.,  valued  at  $2,708,868.  The  cul- 
ture of  the  vine  in  the  Orimea,  Bessarabia,  and 
other  provinces  of  S.  Russia,  has  since  1826 
famished  an  average  of  6,600,000  Russian 
quarts.  Tobacco  is  grown  on  the  Yolga,  in 
little  Russia,  and  on  the  Don,  and  yields  about 
9,600,000  lbs.  annually.  Horticulture,  except 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  cities,  is  greatly  neg- 
lected. The  government  makes  great  efforts  to 
&vor  agriculture;  many  agricultural  societies 
have  been  formed,  and  a  number  of  schools  es- 
tablished, which  spread  usefhl  knowledge  on 
the  subject  in  all  parts  of  the  empire. — ^Horses 
are  very  numerous  in  Russia,  and  highly  valued 
by  an  the  inhabitants  of  the  steppes,  for  many 
of  whom  horse  flesh  is  the  principal  article  of 
food.  In  the  S.  W.  provinces  the  breed  is  su- 
perior. In  general  the  horses  of  Russia  are 
nardy  and  strong,  but  not  so  well  taken  care 
of  as  in  other  countries.  The  best  studs  are 
in  the  governments  of  Tambov,  Kharkov,  Voro- 
nej,  and  Kev.  The  breeding  of  sheep  is  very 
extensive ;  the  wool  of  the  common  Russian 
sheep  is  hard  and  coarse,  but  during  the  last  80 
Tears  the  breedii^  of  fine-wooled  sheep  has 
been  steadily  on  the  increase,  especially  in  the 
Baltic  provinces,  in  Poland,  and  in  the  southern 

Sivemments.  Ho^  are  most  abundant  in  mid- 
e  Russia,  Lithuania,  and  White  Russia,  but  are 
also  reared  in  the  south  and  in  the  Baltic  prov- 
inces. The  number  of  domestic  animals  in  1866 
was  as  follows :  horses,  18,671,283 ;  asses,  mules, 
Sbc^  26,848;  homed  cattle,  26,219,822;  sheep, 
52,161,032;  stags,  432,342;  swine,  9,763,800; 
eamels,  69,837;  goats,  1,694,129;  total,  108,- 
918,593.  Of  the  sheep  about  8,600,000  were 
of  the  fine-wooled  sort,  principally  found  in 
the  governments  of  Ekaterinoslav  (1,287,809), 
Taurida  (982,013),  and  Voron^  (947,663).  Bee 
culture  is  most  extensive  in  Poland,  the  lath- 
uanian  provinces,  and  the  governments  on  the 
Volga,  especially  Nyni  Novgorod,  Easan,  and 
Simbirsk,  where  the  remains  of  the  Finnish 
tribes  make  it  their  principal  occupation.  Al- 
together it  yields  annually  about  6,410,000  lbs. 
of  wax,  and  16,230,000  of  honey,  and  not  only 
supplies  the  home  consumption,  but  leaves 
ocHisiderable  surplus  for  exportation.  The  cul- 
ture of  silkworms  was  introduced  by  Peter 
the  Great,  and  has  been  especially  developed 
in  the  government  of  Astrakhan  and  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Crimea.     The  southern 


provinces  in  1833  yielded  10,900  lbs.  of  silk, 
and  Transcaucasia,  in  1860,  721,000.  lbs.  Rein- 
deer are  kept  N.  of  lat.  66°  N.,  and  camels  in 
the  south,  many  being  found  near  Orenburg. 
Among  the  wild  animals  are  the  bison  (in  the 
forest  of  Bialovitza  in  Lithuania),  elks,  deer, 
bears,  wild  hogs,  and  gluttons;  and  in  the 
steppes  wolves,  foxes,  wild  asses,  saiga  ante- 
lopes, konsak,  and  the  jerboa.  Furs  are  an  im- 
portant article  of  export  Fiah  is  very  abun- 
dant in  the  Polar  sea  and  in  the  rivers,  and  some 
tribes,  especially  in  the  N.  E.,  live  entirely  by 
fishing.  The  most  important  fisheries  are  those 
of  the  Volga,  the  Ural,  and  the  sea  of  Azof.  They 
are  exempt  from  taxes,  except  those  of  theVolga. 
In  the  Polar  sea,  whales,  seals,  &c.,  are  caught. 
— ^Nearly  all  the  metals  are  found  in  Russia, 
most  of  them  of  excellent  quality.  The  prinei^ 
pid  mines  are  in  the  Ural  and  Altai  mountain^ 
and  near  Nertchinsk  in  Siberia.  The  produce 
of  gold  increased  from  18,900  lbs.  avoirdupois 
in  1839  to  49,796  in  1846,  and  66,700  in  1847, 
since  which  it  has  again  decreased  (in  1863 
only  60,812  lbs.).  The  total  produce  of  gold 
from  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  to  1863  is 
estimated  at  873,661  lbs. ;  the  value  of  the 
produce  from  1819  to  1848  at  |168,820,00a 
Silver  is  also  found  in  the  Ural  and  Altai  moun- 
tains, and  the  yearly  produce  amounts  now 
to  about  68,000  lbs.,  but  recently  discovered 
veins  of  argentiferous  galena  promise  a  larger 
yield.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  gold  and 
silver  produced  from  1826  to  1861  amounted 
to  $216,789,000,  and  the  aggregate  value  of 
the  Russian  gold  and  silver  bmlion  in  1861  was 
$261,000,000.  Platinum  is  found  almost  ex- 
olusively  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ekaterin- 
burg. It  was  first  discovered  in  1828,  from 
which  year  until  1861  the  product  was  74,326 
lbs.  Chopper  is  found  in  the  Ural,  but  much 
more  copiously  (though  as  yet  but  little  work- 
ed) in  £.  Siberia.  The  proauce  was  3,666  tons 
(of  2,240  lbs.)  in  1862,  and  6,441  in  1857- 
Formerly  the  larger  portion  of  it  was  exported, 
but  more  recently  the  exportation  has  decreased 
in  consequence  of  English  competition.  The 
iron  mines  Ornish  a  supply  more  than  suflS- 
cient  for  the  wants  of  the  empire.  The  works 
in  the  Ural  mountains  alone  are  said  to  employ 
above  60,000  laborers.  The  total  produce  was 
167,214  tons  in  1862,  and  206,822  m  1867. 
Rich  coal  mines  have  been  discovered  in  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  empire,  yet  the  annual  product 
has  not  since  1860  exceeded  61,000  tons,  of 
which  38,000  tons  is  anthracite.  The  country 
is  very  rich  in  salt  and  brine  springs,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  in  the  government  of 
Taurida,  which  alone  furnishes  annually  about 
268,000  tons,  while  the  total  produce  is  about 
683,000.  —  Manufactures  are  increasing  with 
wonderful  rapidity.  Their  introduction  into 
Russia  began  in  the  16th  century,  but  very 
little  was  done  until  the  time  of  Peter  the 
Great,  who  in  this  as  in  other  respects  became 
the  founder  of  Russian  prosperity.  Catharine 
n.,  Alexander  I.,  Nicholas  I.,  and  Alexander 
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n.  have  nil  diBtingnished  themselyes  by  zeal 
in  encouraging  manufactores.  At  the  death 
of  Peter  the  Great  there  were  21  large  imperial 
manufactories,  and  several  smaller  ones;  in 
1801  their  number  had  risen  to  8,Y24,  in  1812 
to  2,882,  in  1820  to  8,724,  in  1887  to  6,460,  in 
1845  to  7,315,  and  in  1854  their  number  was 
estimated  at  18,100.  The  chief  seat  of  manu- 
factures is  Moscow,  and  next  the  governments 
of  Vladimir,  Nyni  Novgorod,  Saratov,  and  St. 
Petersburg,  and  Poland.  Among  the  most  im- 
portant products  of  Russian  industry  are  wool- 
len goods,  silk,  cotton,  linen  of  all  kinds,  leather, 
tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  metallic  wares.  Cot- 
ton spinning  is  rapidly  developing  under  the  pro- 
hibitive system ;  in  1860  about  200,000  bales  of 
raw  cotton  were  imported;  while  50  spinning 
mills  in  1850  yielded  about  2,520,000  lbs.  of 
yam,  not  sufficient  for  the  demand  of  the  native 
looms,  which  in  800  manufactories  produced 
about  8,000,000  pieces  of  cotton.  The  value  of 
the  latter  was  estimated  in  1845  at  $84,000,000, 
of  which  $18,850,000  belonged  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Y ladimir .  The  manufacture  of  woollen 
goods  is  likewise  rapidly  gaining  in  extent.  In 
1822  the  cloth  for  the  uniforms  of  the  imperial 
guards  had  to  be  obtained  in  England,  and  in 
1828  Silesia  and  Poland  furnished  the  supply 
for  the  Russian  commerce  in  woollen  goods 
with  China;  now  Russian  manufactories  sup- 
ply both.  In  1850,  600  establishments  manu- 
factured 21,687,000  lbs.  of  sheep's  wool,  half 
of  which  was  of  fine  quality.  The  manufac- 
ture of  mixed  woollen  goods  commenced  in 
1840,  and  in  1845  Moscow  alone  had  22  manu- 
factories. Coats  of  sheepskin,  the  common 
dress  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  population, 
are  manufactured  at  the  rate  of  about  15,000,- 
000  annually.  The  chief  seat  of  the  silk  man* 
nfacture  is  the  government  of  Moscow.  Alto- 
gether there  are  about  200  establishments  man- 
ufacturing upward  of  1,830,000  lbs.  of  raw  silk. 
In  1845  the  value  of  the  annual  production  was 
estimated  at  $5,278,000.  In  quality  the  goods 
are  still  inferior  to  those  of  other  European  coun- 
tries, and  the  prices  are  higher.  Russia  has  at 
present  a  larger  number  of  beet  sugar  factories 
than  any  other  country ;  in  1858  there  were  no 
fewer  than  860,  while  France  had  884,  and  the 
Zollverein  237. — The  principal  articles  of  ex- 
port are  com  and  grain,  tallow,  hemp,  flax, 
hemp  and  flax  seed,  hemp  and  linseed  oils,  iron, 
copper,  timber,  potashes,  bristles,  furs,  hides, 
and  isinglass.  The  principal  imports  are  rice, 
raw  and  refined  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  wine,  fruits, 
pearls  and  precious  stones,  books,  engravings, 
and  furs ;  cattle  and  horses  from  Asia ;  foreign 
manufactures  of  silk,  wool,  cotton,  &c. ;  raw 
cotton,  cotton  yam,  indigo,  cochineal,  and  dye 
woods.  The  seaports  are  few,  being  almost 
confined  to  Archangel  on  the  Arctic  ocean, 
St.  Petersburg  and  Riga  on  the  gulfs  of  the 
Baltic,  Odessa,  Nikolaiev,  and  a  few  others  of 
less  importance  on  the  Black  sea,  Taganrog  on 
the  sea  of  Azof,  Astrakhan,  Bakoo,  and  Ki^iar 
on  the  Caspian,  and  Kikolaiev  at  the  moulli 


of  the  Amoor,  on  the  golf  of  Tartary.  The 
following  tables  show  the  principal  articles  of 
the  foreign  commerce  for  1857-8 : 


ExPORt. 


ArUel*!. 

Grain rabies 

Wood • 

Hides ' 

Leather • 

Flax poods 

Tallow »» 

Hemp " 

Iron « 

Copper *• 

Wool - 

Potash •* 

Linseed  and  hempeoed ** 

IXPOKTS. 


isn. 


51,56S,9S1 

0,008,825  I 

4.648,9«9  . 

1,687,460  ■ 

4,610,061 

8,503  594 

2,732,686 

S2S,698 

161,570 

1,086,850 

610,411 

1,464.574 


50,i88,«5T 
4,802,863 

811,478 
1,072,578 
8,881,207 
8.686,207 
2,866,896 

612,881 
4^2S6 

918,618 

556,956 
1,812,884 


Artiek*. 


raw poods 

refined " 

OilofProyence " 

Coffee " 

Cotton *» 

Cotton  twist " 

Wool « 

Silk « 

Wines  and  other  llqaors rubles 

DyestnA »* 

Fmit « 

Machines  and  models ** 

Cottons ** 

BilkRoods " 

Woollen  stuft " 

Linen  Btaflb »• 


Wi. 


1,441,757 

261,912 

672,855 

295,760 

2,488,578 

884,803 

167,100 

14.821 

9,088,066 

8,959,834 

4,996,251 

7,611,805 

7,880,419 

7,169,966 

4,244,808 

2,075,759 


1,25M96 

92,794 

816,085 

814.271 

2,6n,8S3 

282,679 

15a09S 

18,848 

9«896,180 

8,427,699 

5,750.791 

7.598,416 

7,274,209 

5,928,874 


1,780,468 


The  following  table  gives  the  amount  of  Rus- 
sian commerce  with  tlie  different  countries  of 
the  world  for  the  year  1867 : 


EwopMa  and  AhmHcu  tnd«. 


Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark 

The  Sound 

Prussia 

Hanse  towns 

Holland 

Belgium .' 

OreatBritaln 

France 

Portugal 

Spain 

Sardinia 

Tuscany 

Papal  States 

Kingdom  of  Naples 

Austria 

Ionian  Islands 

Greece 

Turkey 

United  BUtos 

South  America  and  the  West  In- 
dies  

Other  Goontzies 

Total 

Afliatie  trad*. 

Asiatic  Turkey 

Persia 

The  Kirghiz  steppes 

Khiva 

Bokhara 

Tsshkend 

China 

Other  countries 

Total 

Grand  total 


laporU, 


260,076 
1,880,806 
1,207,596 

25,860,569 

11,898,956 

9,642,291 

1,855,782 

88,684,147 

9,108,888 

445,580 

1,994,412 

457,182 

8,(99,841 
7,188,201 
166,662 
252,857 
6,482,944 
8,107,890 

220,077 
879,148 


181,775,515 

485.145 
8,977,856 
8,598,187 

278,899 
1,867,908 

761,004 
r,642,470 
1,885,865 


19,847,164 


151,122,698 


2,511.500 

655,545 

^08S,204 

679,878 

17,796,478 

4,568,820 

9,898.230 

2,887,703 

72.274,412 

14,275,S52 

622,584 

881,104 

2,241,888 

1,561851 

8n 

78,400 
T,4S9,184 

81,M0 

152.044 

8,868,486 

2,268,288 


251,091 


158,419,888 

1,228,618 
876,076 

2.566,828 
20,192 
589,411 
605,446 

6,109,100 


11,94^571 
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The  foDowing  table  gives  in  rabies  the  valne  of 
imports  and  exports  from  1851  to  1858 : 


T«>n. 

AH  nmuM. 

Aaiatle  Road* 

Export. 

Import.. 

Kxporta. 

Importa. 

ISl.... 
1853.... 
1858.... 
1854.... 
1855.-.. 
1S56.... 
1S57.... 
13S8.... 

97,884,457 
114,778^829 
147,662,815 
65,887,681 
89,517,440 
169^249,872 
169,688,184 
151,1751^^7 

108,787,612 
100,864,052 
108,286,768 
70,858,608 
72,699,881 
182,562,442 
151,686,799 
169,688,184 

11,140,298 
12,428,885 
2,287;624 
9,908,118 
10,847,649 
10,598,882 
20,624,558 
11,900,571 

15,784,886 
16,649,447 
1,050,900 
15,601,827 
16,254,601 
17,002,189 
19,847,199 
11,945,598 

The  above  table  shows  that  from  1851  to  1858 
the  valae  of  imports  as  well  as  exports  has 
constantly  augmented,  both  for  Asia  and  En- 
rope,  except  the  years  1854  and  1855,  when 
there  was  a  considerable  falling  off  in  oonse- 
qaence  of  the  Turkish  war.  The  imports  and 
exports  of  gold  and  silver,  in  coin  and  bars,  in 
1858,  were  as  follows: 

unportiL  Exports 

Earope 6,482,017       26,028,464 

AriaTT. 188,469         4,779,187 

The  movements  of  shipping  in  1857  and  1858^ 
were  as  follows : 


y 

Entered. 

Ctowed. 

VoMBh. 

Tontmgo. 

VmmIk 

Toanago. 

1957 

8,888 
8,941 

867,418 

838,092 

9,086 
9,076 

941,058 

law 

920,111 

Among  the  entries  in  1858  were  1,757  English 
vessels,  960  Russian,  »40  Turkish,  685  Dutch, 
628  Swedish,  629  Austrian,  494  Danish,  and 
2,948  of  other  nations.  The  condition  of  the 
Russian  commercial  fleet  on  Jan.  1,  1858,  was 
as  follows :  sea-going  vessels,  286,  of  23,000^ 
lasts;  coasters,  813,  of  29,279}  lasts;  total, 
1,099  vessels  of  52,280  lasts  (equal  to  104,560 
tons).  In  this  total  are  not  included  the  vessels 
of  the  port  of  St.  Petersburg,  or  of  the  ports  of 
Finland  and  Uie  Caspian  sea.  In  1859  the 
commercial  fleet  consisted  of  1,416  vessels  of 
172,605  tons,  with  from  10,000  to  11,000  sailors. 
The  inhmd  trade  is  carried  on  in  a  very  great 
measure  by  means  of  annual  fau*s,  of  which 
that  at  Nijui  Novgorod  is  the  most  remarkable. 
—The  first  railway  in  Russia  was  completed  in 
1836,  and  extends  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
Tzarskoe^elo  and  Pavlovsk,  two  imperial  resi- 
dences, distant  from  the  capital  17  m.  A  much 
more  important  road,  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
Moscow,  was  opened  in  1851,  and  is  898  m. 
long.  The  other  railways  already  constructed 
are  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Peterhoff,  18  m.  long ; 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  Pskov,  170  m. ;  from 
Moscow  to  Vladimir  (opened  in  1860) ;  and  from 
Warsaw  to  Czenstochowa  on  the  Prussian  fron- 
tier, 182  m.,  thence  prolonged  to  Oracow,  100 
m.  There  are  lines  in  the  course  of  construc- 
tion from  Pskov  to  Warsaw,  462  m.  (the  2  sec- 
tions from  Pskov  to  Ostrov  and  from  Ostrov  to 
Donabarg  were  opened  in  1860,  and  the  whole 
lino  waste  be  opened  by  the  end  of  1861) ;  from 
D&naburg  to  Kiga,  145  m. ;  from  Moscow  to 
Kafia  or  Feodosia,  990  m. ;  from  Ddnaburg  to 
libap,  198  m.  The  line  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
KonigBberg  and  direct  to  Berlin  is  to  be  com- 
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pleted  in  the  course  of  1861.  The  following  are 
the  most  important  telegraphic  lines  already 
completed:  St.  Petersburg,  «ta  Koorsk  and  Kiev, 
to  the  Austrian  frontier,  928  m. ;  St.  Peters- 
burg to  Polangen,  via  Narva,  Revel,  Pernau, 
Riga,  and  Libau,  663  m. ;  St  Petersburg,  via 
Kovno,  to  the  Prussian  frontier,  594  m. ;  Koorsk 
to  Simferopol,  530  m. ;  St.  Petersburg  to  Abo, 
396  m.  There  are  also  a  few  smdler  lines 
completed,  making  a  total  of  8,895  m.,  and 
many  more  lines  are  projected.  The  govern- 
ment telegraph,  across  the  continent  of  Asia, 
to  Nikolaiev  on  the  Pacific,  was  to  be  com- 
menced in  1861,  and  to  be  pushed  forward  to 
completion  as  early  as  possible. — ^Except  Eng- 
land and  France,  no  government  of  Europe  has 
done  so  much  as  the  Russian  for  establishing  a 
continuous  water  communication  by  means  of 
canals.  The  Baltic  is  connected  with  the  Black 
sea  by  the  Beresina,  the  Ogmski  canal,  and  the 
Dnieper  and  Bug  systems,  and  with  the  Oas- 
pian  sea  by  the  Vishni-Yolotchok,  the  Teekh- 
vin,  and  the  Maria  systems.  The  canal  of  the 
duke  Alexander  of  WUrtemberg  forms  a  con- 
nection between  the  White  sea  and  the  Baltic. 
Many  other  canals  connect  two  rivers,  as  for 
instance  the  Don  and  the  Yolga.  The  com- 
munication with  Siberia  is  greatly  facilitated 
by  natural  water  ways.  The  Kama  and  its 
affluents,  as  the  Ufa,  lead  close  to  the  mines  of 
the  Ural,  and  thus  expedite  the  transport  of 
the  minerals. — The  silver  ruble  is  established 
by  an  imperial  manifesto  of  1839  as  the  legal 
and  unalterable  metallic  unit  of  the  money  cur- 
rent in  tlie  empire.  Its  value  varies  somewhat 
according  to  the  distance  from  the  capital,  but 
is,  on  an  average,  equal  to  d7id.  in  English,  or 
76.4  cts  in  American  money.  A  ruble  b  divided 
into  100  copecks.  Platinum  pieces  of  3  and  6 
rubles  were  coined  in  1827.  The  English  inch 
and  foot  are  generally  used  throughout  the  Rus- 
sian empire,  except  in  measuring  timber  for  the 
export  duties.  The  sarshin  =  7  English  feet; 
1  verst  =  500  sarshins,  or  1,166  yards  English. 
The  smallest  weight  is  the  zolotnik  =  6  grains; 
8  zolotniks  =  1  loth ;  32  loths  =  1  pound  (the 
Russian  pound  is  the  same  for  gold,  silver,  and 
merchandise);  40  pounds  =  1  pood;  1  pood  = 
86  lbs.  1  oz.  10  drs.  avoirdupois.  Time  contin- 
ues to  be  reckoned  in  Russia  by  the  Julian  cal- 
endar ;  yet  in  business  with  foreign  countries 
the  Russians  use  both  the  Julian  and  Gregorian 
dates. — No  empire  of  the  world  contains  within 
its  borders  so  great  a  variety  of  nations  and 
tribes  as  Russia;  their  number  exceeds  100, 
and  they  speak  more  than  40  diiforent  lan- 
guages. The  smaller  and  the  uncivilized  tribes 
are  rapidly  being  amalgamated  with  the  ruling 
race,  the  Russians;  but  the  Poles,  the  Lithua- 
nians, the  German  element  in  the  Baltic  prov- 
inces, the  Finns,  and  perhaps  some  other  na- 
tionalities, do  not  yet  give  any  indications  of 
losing  their  distinct  national  character.  The  im- 
mense minority  of  the  population  are  Slavi,  in 
two  principal  divisions,  Rnssians  and  Poles,  to 
which,  as  a  third,  though  much  smaller  di- 
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vision,  the  Servians  and  Slavic  Bulgarians  mnst 
be  added,  counting  together  about  100,000 
souls,  and  mostly  living  in  settlements  on  the 
Dnieper  and  the  Inguletz.  The  Russians  form 
almost  the  sole  population  of  Great  and  Little 
Russia,  and  also  preponderate  in  influence,  if 
not  in  number,  in  South  and  West  Russia  and 
in  the  kingdoms  of  Kasan  and  Astrakhan.  The 
Russians  are  again  subdivided  into  the  Great 
and  Little  Russians.  The  latter,  also  called 
Red  Russians,  Ruthenians,  or  Russins,  include 
a  large  portion  of  the  Oossacks,  and  inhabit 
Little  Russia  and  South  Russia,  and,  mixed  with 
Poles,  some  governments  of  West  Russia.  The 
Great  Russians  are  the  predominant  race,  and 
their  language  is  used  throughout  the  empire  by 
the  government  and  the  minority  of  the  nation. 
The  roles  form  the  bulk  of  the  population  in  the 
kingdom  of  Poland ;  but  in  Lithuania,  Yolhynia, 
Little  Russia,  and  White  Russia  (Smolensk,  Vi- 
tebsk, and  Mohilev),  they  are  mainly  confined 
to  the  nobles.  Among  itiQ  non-Slavic  nations 
the  following  are  the  most  important:  1.  The 
Letts  have- maintained  themselves  almost  pure 
in  the  Baltic  provinces,  especially  in  Gourland; 
while,  as  Lithuanians,  in  the  governments  of 
Wilna,  Grodno,  and  Kovno,  they  have  largely 
amalgamated  with  Poles.  2.  The  Germans 
are,  though  not  a  minority,  the  predominant 
race  in  the  Baltic  provinces.  They  also  have 
a  number  of  flourishing  settlements  through- 
out southern  Russia,  and  large  numbers  of 
German  scholars,  artisans,  mechanics,  miners, 
military  men,  &c.,  are  found  in  the  large  cities. 
They  are  regarded  as  the  most  intelligent 
portion  of  the  population.  8.  The  Finns,  or 
Tchuds,  have  from  the  oldest  times  occupied 
the  northern  part  of  European  Russia  and  of 
Siberia,  and  along  the  Volga  down  to  Astra- 
khan. To  them  belong  the  Finns,  strictly  so 
called,  in  Finland,  the  Tchuds,  the  Vods,  the 
Esths  (in  Livonia,  Esthonia,  Vitebsk,  Pskov, 
and  St.  Petersburg,  altogether  633,496),  the 
ErvemeiBCts,  the  Savakots,  the  Izors,  and 
the  Karels  (in  Archangel,  Novgorod,  Olonetz, 
St.  Petersburg,  Tambov,  Tver,  and  Jaroslav, 
altogether  171,693).  Some  ethnographers  in- 
clude among  the  Finns  also  a  number  of  other 
tribes,  which  Koppen  enumerates  as  uncon- 
nected with  the  Finns,  under  the  two  collective 
names  Perm  races  and  Volga  races,  togetJier 
about  1,600,000  souls.  4.  The  Tartar  race  are 
represented  by  the  Tartars  (in  tlie  strict  ac- 
ceptation) in  the  Crimea,  Transcaucasia,  As- 
trakhan, and  W.  Siberia ;  the  Nogais  on  the 
Kooban  and  Don,  and  in  Taurida;  the  Metche- 
riats  in  Orenburg;  the  Bashkirs  in  Orenburg 
and  Perm ;  the  Kirgheez  in  the  kingdom  of  As- 
trakhan ;  and  the  Yakootians  in  YakootsGc  and 
Yeniseisk.  5.  The  Mongols  are  represented  by 
the  Mongols  proper  and  the  Buratians  in  Sibe- 
ria, and  the  Kalmucks  in  Astrakhan,  the  Don 
Cossack  country,  Caucasia,  and  Siberia.  6. 
Amon^  the  numerous  Caucasian  tribes,  the 
Georgians  or  Grusinians,  the  Imeretians,  the 
Mingrelians,  and  the  Armenians  are  entirely 


subject  to  the  Russian  rule,  while,  among  the 
mountaineers,  a  number  of  tribes  still  keep 
up  the  war  for  their  independence.  7.  The 
Persians  are  represented  by  the  Tadsheeb  io 
Transcaucasia  and  the  Bokharians.  The  Jews 
are  most  numerous  in  Poland  and  W.  BnssU. 
Greeks  are  especially  found  in  the  cities  of 
Ekaterinoslav,  Taurida,  and  Tchemigov.  As  to 
social  position,  the  population  is  divided  into  3 
classes  with  hereditary  rights,  the  nobles,  the 
inhabitants  of  towns,  and  the  country  people. 
Peter  the  Great  abolished  the  dignity  and  offi- 
cial privileges  of  the  boyars  (see  Botab),  and 
since  then  the  hrvazia  (princes^  have  lost  their 
prerogatives  as  a  caste,  and  tne  offices  of  the 
empire  are  accessible  to  all.  Peter  the  Great  in 
1722  established  a  regulation  (feAiw),  which  is 
still  in  force,  concerning  the  rank  of  the  offi- 
cers of  state,  dividing  them  into  14  classes,  the 
first  8  of  which  have  hereditary  nobility  con- 
ferred on  them,  while  the  members  of  the  6 
latter  obtain  only  a  personal  nobility.  In  1842 
there  were  651,970  noblemen  of  hereditary  and 
257.846  of  personal  rank.  The  legal  relations 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  were  establish- 
ed by  a  fundamental  law  of  the  empire,  dated 
April  2, 1801.  All  the  citizens  of  a  town  forma 
civil  community,  and  are  divided  into  6  classes: 
1,  the  citizens  who  own  houses  and  lands;  % 
the  members  of  the  guilds  possessed  of  taxable 
capital,  of  which  there  are  3,  requiring  sever- 
ally a  capital  of  at  least  8,000,  20,000,  and 
50,000  rubles;  8,  the  mechanical  trades;  4, the 
foreign  residents  who  are  engaged  in  trade  or 
business ;  6,  the  officers,  artisans,  and  scholars; 
and  6,  all  others.  In  1882  a  7th  class  of  hono- 
rary citizens,  with  other  personal  rights  and 
privileges,  was  created.  The  aggregate  popu- 
lation of  the  towns  amounts  to  about  6,000,000. 
The  most  numerous  class  of  the  population  is 
that  of  the  peasants,  numbering  about  47,000,- 
000.  Before  the  act  of  emancipation,  they 
were  divided  into  3  classes,  viz.,  free  peasant^ 
peasants  under  the  special  administration  of 
the  crown,  and  serfs.  The  first  class  included 
the  odnodvortzi^  or  freeholders,  who  until  ISiS 
formed  a  subdivision  of  the  country  nobility, 
but  were  transferred  to  the  class  of  peasants 
when  by  order  of  the  emperor  the  titles  oi 
nobles  were  examined.  The  second  cte  com- 
prised the  crown  peasants,  some  16,000,000; 
the  domain  peasants;  the  peasants  bestovea 
on  nobles  and  merchants  in  some  manIIf»^ 
turing  governments,  on  condition  that  they 
should  return  to  the  crown  in  case  the  man- 
ufactories were  closed ;  and  the  exiles  in  Sibe 
ria.  The  serfs  numbered  about  22,000,000,  and 
belonged  partly  to  the  crown  and  partly  to  m 
nobles.  Russian  serfdom  dates  from  1601,  when 
by  a  ukase  they  were  deprived  of  the  npt 
to  move  at  will  from  master  to  master.  They 
were  attached  to  the  soil,  which  they  could  not 
leave  without  the  consent  of  the  master;  the 
latter,  on  the  other  hand,  not  having  the  right 
to  dispose  of  the  serfs  without  the  land.  Theff 
lot  was  greatly  ameliorated  by  ukases  in  18*^ 
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and  1846,  and  in  1857  a  ukase  was  promnlgated 
providing  that  the  serfs  were  to  be  finally  lib- 
erated within  12  years  after  settling  the  terms 
to  be  resolved  on  between  them  and  the  pro- 
prietors. On  March  17,  1861,  an  imperial 
manifesto  (dated  Feb.  19),  providing  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  serfs,  was  read  in  all  the 
churches  of  the  empire.— The  great  mtjority  of 
the  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Russian  church, 
wMch  in  doctrine  entirely  agrees  with  tiie 
other  branches  of  the  Greek  church,  while  in 
administration  it  is  distinct.  Since  the  times 
of  Peter  the  Great  it  has  been  governed  by  a 
**  holy  synod,"  which  is  one  of  the  supreme 
boards  of  the  empire,  but  is  dependent  on  the 
emperor  in  questions  of  administration,  but  not 
of  dogma  or  of  rites.  The  bishops  composing 
the  holy  synod  reside  partly  in  St.  Petersburg, 
and  partly  in  their  dioceses.  The  church  is  di- 
vided into  52  archiepiscopal  dioceses  or  epar- 
chies. According  to  the  latest  accounts  the 
number  of  secular  dergymen  was  49,984,  of 
monks  5,211,  and  of  nuns  2,451 ;  of  churches 
46,022,  of  monasteries  465,  and  of  nunneries 
123 ;  of  parishes  30,258,  and  of  chapels  11,956 ; 
of  ecclesiastical  academies  5  (St.  Petersburg, 
Moscow,  Kiev,  Kasan,  and  Tomsk,  the  last  es- 
tablished in  Oct.  1858),  of  seminaries  48,  and  of 
ecclesiastical  schools  201,  with  1,849  teachers 
and  53,042  pupils.  The  lower  clergy  are  mostly 
poor,  ignorant,  and  despised,  and  they  are  re- 
ported to  form  almost  a  caste.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  present  emperor,  however,  has 
made  better  provisions  for  their  theological 
education,  and  established  a  central  relief  fhnd 
for  raising  their  salaries,  the  minimum  of  which 
has  been  fixed  at  200  silver  rubles  ($150).  The 
church  service  is  performed  in  the  old  Slavic 
language,  which  the  mass  of  the  people  well 
understand.  The  liturgy  contains,  beside  the 
prayers  conmion  to  all  the  liturgies  of  the  Greek 
church,  special  prayers  for  every  separate  mem- 
ber of  the  Imperial  family.  Sermons  until  re- 
cently were  a  rare  exception  at  divine  service; 
but  about  1840  a  movement  for  preaching  ser- 
mons every  Sunday  was  successfully  com- 
menced. Every  Russian  is  obliged  to  take  the 
Bscrament  once  a  year.  The  established  church 
has  some  special  privileges,  as  the  ringing  of  the 
larger  bells,  public  processions,  &c.  !N  one  of  its 
members  are  allowed  to  secede  to  another  de- 
nomination, and  all  children  born  of  mixed  mar- 
riages are  claimed  for  it.  All  foreign  princesses 
marrying  into  the  imperial  family  must  likewise 
embrace  the  national  religion.  In  other  re- 
spects Catholics  and  Protestants  ei^oy  equal 
civil  rights  with  members  of  the  establlwed 
church,  and  are  equally  admissible  to  the  high- 
est offices  of  the  empire;  while  unconverted 
Tartars  are  admitted  to  military  offices.  The 
political  separation  of  tiie  Russian  church  from 
the  main  body  of  the  Greek  church  took  place 
after  the  flight  of  the  Greek  patriarch  from 
Constantmople  to  Moscow  in  the  16th  century. 
Archbishop  Isidore  of  Kiev  and  Moscow  in  1489 
^ted  the  cooncil  of  Florence  to  promote  a 


union  of  the  eastern  churches  with  the  Latin, 
but  on  his  return  was  arrested  and  deposed. 
Fedor  I.  in  1589  appointed  the  first  Russian 
patriarch,  and  even  obtained  for  the  new  dig- 
nity in  1593  the  recognition  of  the  4  orient^ 
patriarchs.  The  patriarchate  was  again  abol- 
ished by  Peter  I.,  who  transferred  the  supreme 
administration  to  the  "holy  synod,"  reserving 
for  himself  and  his  successors  the  headship  of 
the  church.  To  a  still  higher  degree  was  the 
church  stripped  of  her  independence  under 
Catharine  II.,  the  secular  government  assuming 
all  the  property  of  the  church  and  the  educa- 
tion and  appointment  of  the  clergy.  In  point 
of  zeal  ana  activity  the  Russian  dburch  cannot 
compare  with  the  Roman  Oatholic  and  the 
Protestant  churches.  A  Bible  society  was  or- 
ganized under  Alexander  I. ;  it  was  suppressed 
during  the  reign  of  Nicholas,  but  has  resumed 
its  operations  under  Alexander  11.,  who  is  a 
liberal  contributor  to  its  funds.  Foreign  mis- 
sions on  a  small  scale  have  been  carried  on 
among  the  non-Christian  tribes  of  the  empire ; 
outside  of  which  only  one  missionary  station  is 
to  be  found,  viz.,  at  Peking,  China,  where  the 
descendants  of  Russian  captives  have  remained 
faithful  to  the  Greek  church,  and,  according  to 
a  treaty  between  Russia  and  China,  are  supplied 
by  Russia  with  priests,  who  are  changed  every 
seventh  year.  Of  late  a  number  of  members 
of  the  highest  Russian  aristocracy,  as  Prince 
Gallitzin,  Prince  Gagarin,  Count  Shuvalo^,  the 
princess  Bariatinski,  and  others,  have  joined  the 
Roman  Catholic  church ;  and  Prince  Gagarin 
(who  entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits)  main- 
tains that  there  exists  in  the  Russian  church  a 
considerable  party  favorable  to  a  corporate 
union  of  the  church  with  Rome.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  established  church  in  1856  was 
stated  to  be  49,159,714  souls,  exclusive  of  the 
army,  which  consists  of  677,859  men.  This 
number  embraces,  however,  also  the  numerous 
Greek  sects,  whose  membership  is  differently 
stated  at  from  5,000,000  to  15,000,000.  (See  Ras- 
KOLNiKS.^  The  Gregorian  Armenian  church  has 
6  eparchies  (Nakhitchevan  and  Bessarabia,  As- 
trakhan, Erivan,  Grusino-Imeretia,  Kavabagh, 
and  Shirvan),  of  which.5  are  under  archbishops 
and  one  is  ruled  by  a  supreme  patriarch.  The 
latter  has  his  seat  at  Etchmiadzin,  and  is  the 
head  of  the  entire  Armenian  church,  in  the  ajov- 
emment  of  which  he  is  assisted  by  a  synoa  of 
4  archbishops  or  bishops,  and  4  ai'chimandrites, 
all  of  whom  are  chosen  by  the  patriarch  and 
confirmed  by  the  emperor.  The  most  celebrated 
literary  institution  of  this  church  is  the  Lazareff 
institute  for  oriental  languages  at  Moscow, 
which  provides  for  the  education  of  20  youths. 
The  Roman  Catholic  church  had  in  1856  (ex- 
clusive of  Poland)  2.750,000  members  of  the 
Latin  rite,  880,000  of  the  Greek,  and  14,000  of 
the  Armenian.  The  Catholics  have  an  arch- 
bishop at  Mohilev,  and  10  bishops,  1,100  parish 
churches,  840  affiliated  churches,  1,464  chapels, 
a  small  number  of  monasteries,  and  about  2,800 
members  of  the  white  or  secular  clergy.    The 
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property  of  ihe  clinrdh  was  confiscated  in  1841, 
in  order  to  put  it  on  a  level  with  the  Greek 
church,  and  the  clergy  are  supported  hj  the 
state.  Formerly  the  United  Greeks  were  very 
numerous  in  Yolhynia,  Lithuania,  and  White 
Russia;  but  in  consequence  of  a  resolution 
passed  in  1839  by  the  synod  at  Polotzk,  a 
population  of  about  2,000,000  souls  was,  not 
without  many  protests,  separated  from  the 
communion  of  Kome,  and  united  with  the 
esti^blished  church.  The  Lutheran  church  (ex- 
clusive of  Finland,  which  is  entirely  Lutheran, 
and  Poland)  is  divided  into  6  consistorial  dis- 
tricts, viz.:  St.  Petersburg,  extending  to  the 
south  as  far  as  Bessarabia,  227,103  souls;  Mos- 
cow, embracing  the  whole  eastern  portiou  as 
far  as  Siberia,  146,188 ;  Oourland,  490,000;  Li- 
Tonia,  685,000;  Esthonia,  297,861 ;  and  the  isl- 
and of  Oesel,  84,406.  Southern  Russia  had 
90,789  Lutherans.  The  general  consistory  has 
its  seat  at  St.  Petersburg ;  its  vice-president  has 
the  honorary  title  of  bishop;  the  president  is  a 
layman.  A  Lutheran  theological  mcultyis  con- 
nected with  the  university  of  Dorpat.  The  He- 
formed  denomination  have  about  80  churches, 
mostly  in  Lithuania,  where  they  are  organized 
into  a  synod.  The  scattered  Reformed  congre- 
gations in  other  parts  of  the  empire  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lutheran  consistories. 
The  Mennonites,  whose  number  has  of  late 
largely  increased  by  immigration,  claim  a  popu- 
lation of  about  28,000.  The  Moravians  have 
265  Societies  and  64,285  members.  Of  the  non- 
Ohristian  population,  the  Jews  have  845  syna- 
gogues, 4,935  rabbis,  readers,  and  teachers,  and 
1,250,000  souls ;  the  Mohammedans  (both  Soon- 
nees  and  Sheeahs)  4,718  mosques,  7,924  muftis, 
mollahs,  and  teachers,  and  2,750,000  souls;  and 
of  pagans  there  are  still  (exclusive  of  the  new 
territory  on  the  Amoor)  about  400,000,  with  490 
places  of  worship,  and  4,718  priests.  The  most 
numerous  of  the  pagans  are  the  Buddhists,  with 
B80  places  of  worship,  4,400  priests,  and  about 
200,000  souls. — ^The  cause  of  public  education 
was  first  effectively  promoted  by  Peter  the 
Great,  who  introduced  European  civilization 
among  the  noble  families.  Catharine  II.  founded 
many  towns,  schools,  and  literary  institutions. 
Alexander  I.  made  great  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
people  of  the  country,  and  tried  to  establish  a 
complete  system  of  public  education.  The 
principal  departments  of  education,  with  the 
exception  of  the  military  schools,  are  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  ministry  of  national 
enlightenment  and  public  instruction,  establish- 
ed in  1802.  The  empire  (excepting  Poland  and 
Finland)  is  divided  into  10  circles  of  instruction, 
viz. :  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Kharkov,  Kiev, 
Kasan,  Odessa,  Dorpat,  Siberia,  the  Caucasus, 
and  Wilna,  each  of  which  is  under  the  super- 
intendence of  a  curator.  In  1859  there  were 
.  6  universities,  at  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Kiev, 
Kasan,  £[harkov,  and  Dorpat.  The  last  named 
is  the  only  one  which  has  a  theological  faculty ; 
the  other  universities  have  only  4  faculties, 
viz. :  historico-philologicaJ,  physico-mathemati- 


eal,  juridical,  and  medical.  Together  they  had 
594  professors  with  5,814  students.  The  other 
educational  establishments  are :  2  lyceums,  84 
gymnasia,  and  458  district,  1,090  parish,  19 
primary,  654  private,  2  veterinary,  and  IW 
Hebrew  schools.  In  the  Caucasian  and  Trans- 
Caucasian  countries  there  were  among  others 

11  Mohammedan  schools,  7  of  Sheeahs  and  4 
of  Soonnees,  with  686  pupils.  A  number  of 
literary  establishments  belong  to  other  depart- 
ments of  the  state  ministry ;  amon^  them  are 

12  institutions  dependent  on  the  minister  of  the 
navy,  a  law  school,  a  polytechnic  school  a 
commercial  academy,  3  navigation  schools,  a 
school  of  engineers,  a  mining  school,  10  district 
and  64  primary  mining  schools,  and  an  institute 
for  oriental  languages.  The  study  of  oriental 
languages  has  been  cultivated  of  late  with  sp^ 
cial  zeal,  and  no  other  university  of  Europe  has 
so  many  active  professors  of  Asiatic  langnages 
as  that  of  Kasan.  The  aggregate  nomber  of  all 
schools  in  the  entire  empire  (including  Poland 
and  Finland)  in  1856  was  8,227,  with  450,002 
scholars,  of  which  almost  i  belong  to  Poland 
On  an  average,  there  is  1  scholar  to  143  inhabit- 
ants.— ^Russia  possesses  42  public  libraries,  the 
largest  of  which,  at  St.  Petersburg,  has  802,717 
volumes,  28,586  manuscripts,  and  65,503  en- 
gravings. The  number  of  learned  societies  is 
18,  among  which  are  the  imperial  academj  of 
sciences,  the  archsBological  committee,  the 
Bussian  geographical  society  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  the  historical  society  at  Moscow. 
The  number  of  books  printed  in  the  vrhole 
empire  amounted  in  1849  to  917,  and  in  1867 
to  1,626 ;  the  number  of  journals  and  periodi- 
cals issued  in  1859  was  204. — ^The  government 
of  Russia  is  an  absolute  monarchy.  The  em- 
peror has  the  title  samoderzhetz  or  autocrat  of 
aU  the  Russias,  czar  of  Poland,  grand  duke  of 
Finland,  &c.  According  to  a  law  of  1797  the 
crown  was  hereditary  by  the  right  of  primo- 
geniture, and  with  preference  of  the  male  de- 
scendants ;  but  Nicholas  changed  this  kw  and 
excluded  females  altogether.  The  children  of  a 
marriage  not  recognized  by  the  emperor  are 
excluded  firom  the  succession.  The  hereditary 
grand  prince  becomes  of  full  age  at  16,  and  the 
other  grand  princes  at  18.  Wi5i  regard  to  Fin- 
land, tiie  emperor  is  bound  by  the  act  of  incor- 
poration of  1809,  which  secures  to  that  coun- 
try certain  privileges.  The  highest  consulta- 
tive body  of  the  empire  is  the  imperial  council 
generally  presided  over  by  the  emperor  him- 
self; it  consists  of  the  ministers,  and  such  other 
fanctionaries  as  the  emperor  may  appoint  It 
is  divided  into  6  departments,  for  legislative, 
military,  civil,  and  ecclesiastical  affiurs,  for  po- 
litick economy,  and  for  the  affairs  of  Poland. 
Each  department  has  its  own  president  and 
secretary.  Next  in  importance  among  tlie  cen- 
tral boards  of  the  empire  is  the  directing  wn- 
ate,  created  in  1711  by  Peter  the  Great,  vhicb 
is  charged  with  the  promulgation  and  execu- 
tion of  the  laws,  and  forms  the  supreme  court 
of  cassation ;  the  number  of  members  does  not 
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genanBj  exceed  120.  The  senate  is  snbdi* 
Tided  into  10  sections,  5  of  which  have  their 
seat  at  St.  Petersburg,  8  at  Moscow,  and  2  at 
Warsaw.  The  third  central  board  is  the  holy 
synod,  which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  affairs 
of  the  Bnssian  state  chnrch ;  a  section  of  it 
has  its  seat  at  Moscow.  The  state  ministry 
conffists  of  10  ministers,  some  of  whom  are  as- 
sisted bj  an  adjunct  minister,  and  of  3  di- 
rectors-general. The  10  ministers  are:  for 
foreign  affairs  and  state  archiyes,  war,  marine 
and  the  colonies,  the  interior,  public  instruc- 
tion and  popular  enLghtenment,  finances  and 
trade,  the  domaius  of  the  empire,  justice,  the 
imperial  household,  and  the  apanages.  The 
following  are  the  3  general  directions:  control 
of  the  empire,  posts,  and  land  and  water  com- 
munications. There  are,  further,  a  state  minis- 
ter for  Poland,  who  takes  part  in  the  meetings 
of  Uie  ministers,  and  a  secretary  of  state  for 
Finland. — Russia  has  various  kinds  of  jurisdic- 
tion. It  has  municipal  tribunals  for  the  towns, 
rur^  justices  for  the  country,  and  special  tri- 
bunals for  the  nobility  and  for  the  Jews.  The 
Baltic  provinces  have  courts  of  the  first  instance 
of  their  own.  The  courts  of  second  instance 
are  constituted  alike  throughout  the  empire; 
and  the  capital  of  every  government  has  a  court 
of  appeal.  The  directing  senate  forms  the 
highest  judicial  court.  Since  1833  Russia  has 
hi^  a  voluminous  code,  which,  in  42,198  arti- 
cles, contains  an  abstract  of  all  the  laws  or 
ordinances  issued  by  the  different  emperors 
from  1649  downward,  and  forms  16  volumes. 
The  death  penalty  is  now  limited  to  the  crime 


of  high  treason ;  in  all  other  cases  it  is  replaced 
by  forced  labor  in  Siberia,  connected  with  civil 
death  and  separation  from  the  family.  The 
knout  is  regarded  as  a  penalty  of  infamy,  and 
is  always  followed  by  exile  to  Siberia;  other 
kinds  of  corporal  punishment  are  the  cat-o'- 
nine-tails  and  running  the  gauntlet,  which  is 
practised  in  the  army  alone.  The  criminal 
statistics  of  1866  embraced  283,229  criminal, 
civil,  and  police  cases ;  of  these  67,130  were 
convicted,  63,000  pardoned  by  manifests,  9.9,- 
666  acquitted,  1,674  sentenced  to  labor  in  the 
mines,  167  sentenced  to  the  settlements  in 
Transcaucasia,  and  3,839  to  Siberia.  Among 
the  above  were  1,124  cases  of  murder,  280  of 
arson,  73  of  highway  robbery,  6,049  of  theft 
and  robbery,  743  of  burglary,  101  of  false  coin- 
ing, and  126  offences  against  religion.  The 
cases  of  murder  average  about  1,000  a  year, 
and  the  same  is  the  average  number  of  suicides. 
— The  Russian  army  was  organized  by  Peter 
the  Great  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  followed  in 
the  civilized  countries  of  Europe.  It  is,  how- 
ever, principally  to  the  emperors  Alexander  I. 
and  Nicholas  that  the  army  is  indebted  for  the 
efficient  organization,  discipline,  and  power  for 
which  it  is  now  distinguished.  It  is  divided 
into  the  regular  and  the  irregular  army,  and 
the  army  of  the  Oaucasus.  The  regular  army 
is  divided  into  9  corps  d'armSe,  and  each  carps 
d'amUs  into  8  divisions  of  infantry,  1  or  2  di- 
visions of  cavalry,  with  some  brigades  of  artil- 
lery and  battalions  of  chasseurs.  The  following 
table  gives  a  complete  view  of  all  the  divisions 
and  the  present  strength  of  the  army : 
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Beside  the  above,  Russia  has  a  formidable  force 
of  irregular  troops,  consisting  of  upward  of 
50,000  men  in  garrison,  above  100,000  veterans, 
and  the  Cossacks  and  the  colonized  regiments, 
Dombering  about  180,000  men.  The  real  force 
of  the  Russian  army  can  be  raised  to  about 
1,000,000  men.  As  magistrates,  clergymen, 
merchants,  and  students  are  exempt  from 
military  service,  the  army  is  recruited  almost 
exclusively  from  the  classes  of  peasants  and 


artisans.  The  levies  are  usually  in  the  pro- 
portion of  5  or  6  to  every  1,000  souls  in  time  of 
peace,  but  of  course  much  larger  in  time  of 
war ;  and  during  the  eastern  war  they  amounted 
to  13  to  every  1,000  inhabitants  in  18  govern- 
ments. According  to  a  manifesto  of  1884  no 
levy  is  to  take  place  simultaneously  in  all  gov- 
ernments of  the  empire.  The  nobles  have  to 
furnish  a  number  of  serfs  as  their  quota  of  re- 
cruits, and  to  equip  them  at  their  own  cost. 
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The  prescribed  term  of  service  is  20  years,  yet 
it  is  common  to  dismiss  those  who  have  served 
15  years  on  furlough.  The  pay  of  the  soldiers 
is  less  than  in  any  other  state.  Good  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  sick  and  the  invalid. 
There  are  9  large  and  23  small  military  hos- 
pitals, 5  houses  of  invalids,  and  a  military  or- 
phan house  at  St.  Petersburg. — The  naval  force 
of  Bnssia  is  considerable.  In  1859  the  following 
vessels  were  afloat :  in  the  Baltic  sea,  9  ships 
of  the  line,  6  screw  frigates,  10  sloops  of  war,  6 
clippers,  1  imperial  steam  yacht,  2  brigs,  5 
schooners,  1  tender,  8  yachts,  6  transports,  4 
pilot  boats,  19  small  steamers,  and  75  screw 
gun  boats ;  in  the  White  sea,  1  brig,  1  schoon- 
er, 1  transport,  and  8  small  steamers;  in  the 
Caspian  sea,  7  schooners,  1  transport,  and  9 
small  steamers ;  in  the  Black  sea,  6  screw  sloops 
of  war,  1  impend  steam  yacht,  16  schooners,  4 
transports,  1  pilot  boat,  and  5  small  steamers ; 
in  the  Pacific  ocean,  8  schooners,  2  transports, 
and  5  small  steamers.  In  general  the  fleet  is 
divided  as  follows : 


Sutioitt. 

BtMuneia. 

SalliBff 

Total. 

Baltic  sea 

18T 

8 

18 

26 

8 

24 
8 
4 
8 
9 

161 

White  ae« 

6 

OMpian  Mft 

17 

Black  sea 

88 

Poolflo  ocean. 

10 

Total 

186 

141 

227 

Of  smaller  shore  boats,  such  as  barks,  gun  boats, 
cutters,  &c.,  there  were  in  the  Baltic  sea  262, 
in  the  White  sea  7,  in  the  Caspian  sea  17,  in  the 
Black  sea  9,  in  the  Pacific  ocean  6 ;  total,  801. 
The  naval  staff  consists  of  16  admirals,  80  vice 
admirals,  89  rear  admirals.  111  first  captains, 
95  second  captains,  25T  lieutenant  captains,  607 
lieutenants,  and  896  midshipmen.  There  are 
boards  of  marine  artillery  (281  officers),  fleet 
pilots  (668),  fleet  engineers  (125),  mechanical 
engineers  (86),  and  engineers  (128).  The  total 
number  of  seamen  may  be  computed  at  88,000. 
The  entire  marine  department  is  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  minister  assisted  by  a  col- 
league and  an  admiralty  council.  The  great 
naval  stations  are  Cronstadt  in  the  gulf  of  Fin- 
land, and  Sebastopol  in  the  Black  sea. — The 
finances  of  the  empire  greatly  suffered  during 
the  agitated  times  of  Alexander  I.,  but  improved 
again  nnder  the  able  administration  of  Count 
£!ankrin.  Most  topics  connected  with  the  pub- 
lic revenue  and  expenditures  are  involved  in 
deep  mystery,  as  the  government  publishes 
only  an  account  of  the  revenues  of  the  crown 
domains.  In  1852,  according  to  Baron  von  Re- 
den,  the  revenues  (in  rubles)  were  derived 
from  the  following  sources : 

DotnaJoB,  forests,  roral  dnes,  and  monopolies: 

Direct  property  of  the  crown 87,550,000 

Property  of  the  apanages 8,645,000 

Mines,  founderloB,  Ac 80,500,000 

Gontribntlons  paid  In  natural  pro- 
ducts     20,288,000 

Contributions  paid  in  coin 11,086,000 

Royal  dues  (spirits  78,000,000). . . .  10S,901,100-206,OS7,000 

Direct  taxes : 
Oopitatlontax.. 19,8 


Soad0 

Patents,  passports,  Ac 7,600,000- 

Indirect  taxes: 

Customs 81,000,000 

Beetsugar 450,000 

Patents,  diplomas,  and  stamps ....  2,200,000-  88,65<MW 

Tarlons  sources 6|5OQ,000 

Totsl rtifim 

The  expenditures,  according  to  the  same  au- 
thority, were  in  1852  as  foUows: 

Household  of  the  emperor  and    the  tmpeiial 

ftmlly 10,190j(llll 

Ns^y  }ln.times  of  peace {    g^«» 

Debt nfimn 

other  expenditures 18i,lW,0in 

Total 875,».W 

In  1856  the  revenue  from  the  crown  domains 
amounted  to  45,412,886  rubles.  The  public 
debt,  Jan.  1, 1858  and  1859,  stood  as  follows: 

1.  Temporary  debt:  IBSS.  ii»i 

01drfetchloan)T^„-  !,-..(  80,600,000  »,0«,(» 

8d       »'        «    ^  Dutch  florins^  W7«,000  15,0Sr.tt» 

Interior  debt rubles  151,580,118  lHn6,7i< 

8.  Perpetual  debt: 

External  and  Interior  . . .  rubles  800,928,069  80U47.N3 

Bailroadloon £  sterling  4,780,000  4,6M>(» 

Total  of  consolidated  debt,  ru.  618,884,007  515,88,(W 

TressniT  notes  bearing  interest .  90,000,000  nmi 

Notes  of  credit  without  interest.  735,297,000  64i4^nO 

PawnbrokersMoon 820,000,000  m,m,m 

Total 1,668.081,018   1M««^« 

From  this  are  to  bo  deducted  the 
bills  of  exchange  and  the  cap- 
ital  of  the  commission  for  the 
liquidation  of  the  public  debt,  .^^ 

about 146,000,000     lia.W.W 

Balance 1^17,681,018   1,«S.S^2 

For  interest  and  redemption ....       87,49S;M6      88,770,W 

— The  ancient  history  of  Russia  is  inTolved  la 
great  obscurity.  The  Greek  and  Eoman  yri- 
ters  mention  the  Scythians  and  the  Sannatians 
as  the  inhabitants  of  the  vast  and  unknown  re- 
gions of  the  north,  especially  of  the  countrj 
between  the  Don  and  the  Dnieper,  a  descrip- 
tion of  which  is  given  by  Heroaotus.  Straw 
and  Tacitus  state  that  the  Roxolani,  a  ScythttB 
tribe,  which  according  to  the  testimony  of  Spar- 
tianus  was  ruled  by  kings,  inhabited  on  ih« 
Don,  to  the  west  of  the  Alani,  the  Boatbem 
districts  of  modem  Russia.  The  Greeks  enur- 
ed into  commercial  relations  with  them,  *w 
established  some  colonies  in  their  territory. 
During  the  migration  of  nations,  Russia  wime»- 
ed  tiie  movements  of  hordes  of  Alani,  Hun*. 
Avari,  and  Bulgarians.  Soon  after  the  naiL* 
of  the  Slavi  appears  for  the  first  time,  a  race, 
according  to  the  general  opinion  of  histonans, 
identical  with  the  Sarmatians,  and  believed  to 
have  extended  northward  as  far  as  the  upper 
Volga.  They  founded  the  towns  of  NoTgoroJ 
and  Kiev,  both  of  which  became  the  capitals  w 
independent  Slavic  empires.  After  a  history  ^ 
about  100  years,  of  which  nothing  is  known,  ifi« 
empire  of  Novgorod,  of  unknown  extent  aw^ 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  tribes  of  Finns  or 
Tchuds,  appears  struggling  against  the  invasion 
of  the  Varangians,  a  tribe  of  northmen,  wo^ 
succeeded  in  making  both  the  Slavi  and  Uit 
Finns  tributary.    For  a  time  the  Slavi  tiire^ 
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off  the  yoke  of  the  Yarangians ;  but  sinking  into 
anarchy  and  feeling  themselves  nnable  to  cope 
with  internal  and  external  foes,  they,  together 
with  some  of  the  neighboring  Finnish  tribes,  in- 
Tited  Rnrik,  the  prince  of  the  Bossians,  a  tribe 
of  (or  kindred  to)  the  Varangians,  to  Novgo- 
rod, where  he  arrived  in  861,  with  his  brothers 
Sindf  and  Truvor,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  great  Bnssian  empure.  In  a  short  time  all 
the  three  races,  Slavi,  Finns,  and  Bnssians, 
thoronghly  amalgamated  into  one  people,  which 
retained  ^e  name  of  Rassians,  bnt  the  fanguage 
and  customs  of  the  Slav!.  Rnrik  introduced  a 
kind  of  patriarchal  constitution,  which  author- 
ized the  prince  to  bestow  on  younger  members 
of  the  family  separate  principalities,  the  grand 
duke  of  Kiev  being  their  lord  paramount.  Thus, 
the  two  brothers  of  Rnrik  were  princes  of  two 
of  the  tribes  of  the  new  empire ;  but  dying 
childless,  their  territories  were  reunited  with 
the  dominions  of  Burik.  The  empire  during 
his  reign  extended  southward  as  far  as  the 
DOna,  including  the  modern  governments  of 
Riga,  Revel,  Polotzk,  Pskov,  St.  Petersburg, 
Novgorod,  Kostroma,  Olonetz,  Archangel,  Vla- 
dimir, and  Vologda.  Two  other  chieftains  of 
the  Varangians,  Oskold  andDir,  went  in  865  to 
the  aid  of  another  Slavic  tribe  on  the  Dnieper, 
who  were  oppressed  by  the  Ehazars,  conquered 
the  latter,  and  made  their  capital,  Kiev,  the  seat 
of  a  second  Slavo-Bussian  empire,  dependent  on 
the  empire  of  Novgorod.  Burik  died  in  879, 
having  left  the  empire,  not  to  his  minor  son 
Igor,  who  was  only  4  years  old,  but  to  his 
eoasm  Oleg,  a  brave  soldier,  great  conqueror, 
and  wise  ruler.  Oleg  (879-012)  conquered  the 
empire  of  Kiev  and  united  it  with  his  own, 
ranqaiflhed  the  Khazars,  drove  the  Magyars  out 
of  the  borders  of  Russia  into  the  country  now 
occupied  by  them,  and  made  an  expedition  by 
sea  (with  2,000  vessels)  and  land  against  the 
emperor  of  Constantinople,  whom  in  911  he 
forced  into  an  advantageous  peace.  Igor,  the 
son  of  Rank  (912-'46),  put  down  an  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Dervians,  conquered  the  Petchenegs 
who  lived  on  the  coasts  of  the  Black  sea  from 
the  Danube  to  the  mouths  of  the  Dnieper,  made 
an  nnsuccessful  war  against  the  emperor  of 
Constantinople  in  941,  and  was  slain  in  a  sec- 
ond war  against  the  Dervians.  During  the 
minority  of  his  son  Svatoslav  (945-'72),  his 
vidow,  the  celebrated  Olga,  held  the  reins  of 
government  with  wisdom  and  energy.  During 
her  reign  Ohristianity  began  to  spread  in  Kiev, 
and  Olga  herself  was  baptized  in  955  at  Con- 
stantinople, adopting  on  that  occasion  the  name 
of  Helen.  Her  son  Svatoslav,  who  remained  a 
pagan,  won  new  victories  over  the  Khazars, 
snbdned  the  Bnlgarians  and  Petchenegs,  and 
▼as  slain  in  972  by  the  latter,  while  re- 
tarning  through  their  territory  from  a  war 
J^nst  Oonstantinople.  He  had  extended  ■  the 
borders  of  the  empire  to  the  sea  of  Azof,  and 
m  970  divided  it  among  his  8  sons,  giving  Kiev 
to  Yaropolk  I.  (972-'80),  the  country  of  the 
I>«rvians  to  Oleg,  and  Novgorod  to  Vladimir. 


In  a  war  which  arose  between  the  8  brothers, 
Oleg  was  slain  and  Vladimir  fled,  and  the  whole 
empire  was  reunited  under  Yaropolk ;  but  in  980 
Vladimir  returned  with  the  Varangians,  con- 
quered Novgorod  and  Kiev,  and,  having  put  his 
brother  to  death,  became  the  ruler  of  all  Rus- 
sia. Vladimir  (died  1015),  surnamed  the  Great, 
on  account  of  the  great  benefits  he  conferred 
on  tJie  empire,  expelled  the  Varangians,  con- 
quered Gahcia  and  Lithuania,  and  made  Livo- 
nia tributary.  He  at  first  persecuted  Christian- 
ity ;  but  having  examined  the  doctrines  of  Ju- 
daism, Mohanunedanism,  and  the  Catholic  and 
Greek  churches,  he  declared  himself  ready  to 
embrace  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek  church, 
married  the  sister  of  the  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  was  baptized  in  988  on  the  day  of 
his  wedding.  In  989  he  ordered  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  into  the  entire  empire,  es- 
tablished churches  and  schools,  and  founded  a 
number  of  new  towns.  He  divided  the  empire 
among  his  12  sons,  who  even  before  the  death 
of  the  father  engaged  in  a  fratricidal  war,  in 
which  at  length  Svatopolk  I.,  a  son  of  Vladi- 
mir's brother  Yaropolk  I.,  but  adopted  by  Vla- 
dimir, possessed  himself  of  the  throne,  after 
having  murdered  3  of  his  brothers.  Another 
brother,  Yaroslav,  allied  himself  with  the  em- 
peror Henry  II.  of  Grermany  against  Svatopolk, 
and  the  father-in-law  of  the  latter.  King  Boles- 
las  of  Poland.  The  war  lasted  until  1019, 
when  the  3  days^  battle  on  the  Alma  decid- 
ed in  favor  of  Yaroslav,  and  Svatopolk  died 
on  his  flight  in  Poland.  Yaroslav  (1019-'54) 
for  some  time  was  sole  ruler;  but  in  a  war 
against  his  brother  Mstislav,  prince  of  Tmutara- 
kan  (who  in  1016  had  destroyed  the  empire  of 
the  Khazars  in  Taurida,  and  in  1022  subdued 
the  Circassians),  he  was  routed  in  1024  in 
the  battle  at  Listven,  and  had  to  purchase 
peace  by  ceding  to  his  brother  one  half  of  the 
empire.  After  the  death  of  Mstislav,  however, 
in  1036,  the  entire  empire  became  once  more 
united  under  Yaroslav.  By  a  number  of  suc- 
cessful wars  he  considerably  enlarged  the  terri- 
tory of  the  empire,  and  like  his  father  intro- 
duced many  usefid  reforms.  He  encouraged 
literature  by  causing  the  translation  of  many 
Greek  works  into  Slavic,  built  churches  and 
schools,  increased  the  number  of  towns,  peo- 
pled many  waste  tracts  of  land,  and  ordered 
the  compilation  of  the  first  Russian  code. 
Three  of  his  daughters  were  married  to  the 
kings  of  Norway,  France,  and  Hungary.  A 
few  days  before  his  death  he  divided  the  em- 
pire among  his  4  sons,  with  the  provision,  how- 
ever, that  the  3  younger  ones  snould  obey  the 
eldest  brother  Izaslav,  to  whom  he  gave  Kiev 
and  Novgorod.  But  this  provision  proved 
of  little  avail ;  the  4  divisions  of  the  empire 
were  again  subdivided,  and  the  Russian  mon- 
archy was  changed  into  a  confederacy.  The 
power  of  the  nation  was 'broken  by  a  never 
ceasing  internal  war,  and  large  territories  in 
western  Russia  were  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Poles,  Lithuanians,  Danes,  the  Teutonic  knights, 
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and  others.  At  home  poverty  and  barbarity 
took  the  place  of  the  civilization  which  had  so 
hopefully  dawned  during  the  reigns  of  Vladi- 
mir and  Yaroslav.  Yet  many  important  cities 
were  founded  daring  this  period,  as  Moscow  in 
1147 ;  and  Kiev  and  Novgorod  took  their  place 
among  the  wealthiest  and  most  prosperous  cit- 
ies of  Europe.  The  calamity  of  civil  war 
was  soon  followed  by  one  still  greater.  From 
eastern  Asia  innumerable  hordes  of  Mongols 
under  Genghis  Khan  and  his  sons  advanced  to- 
ward Russia.  The  princes  of  Kiev,  Volhynia, 
and  several  others  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to 
arrest  their  course,  being  totally  routed  in  a  bat- 
tle on  the  Kalka,  in  the  government  of  Ekate- 
rinoslav.  The  victors  did  not  follow  up  their 
advantage,  but  returned  eastward  to  wage  war 
against  the  nations  of*  southern  Asia,  and  the 
Russians  believed  them  to  be  a  special  scourge 
sent  to  the  country  by  the  wrath  of  God.  The 
danger  from  abroad  did  not  however  cure  the 
internal  dissensions.  Internecine  war  recom- 
menced, and  famine,  pestilence,  earthquake, 
and  other  horrors  completed  the  dismay  of  the 
inhabitants.  In  1280  80,000  men  died  of  the 
nlague  in  Smolensk,  and  42,000  in  Novgorod. 
In  1281  the  Mongols  returned  under  Batu,  and 
in  1288  the  grand  prince  Yurge  (George)  II. 
was  routed  by  them  on  the  Sita  and  slain.  Many 
towns  and  villages  were  then  sacked,  and  far 
and  wide  the  soil  reeked  with  the  blood  of  the 
murdered  inhabitants.  Only  the  priests  and 
their  families  were  spared.  Russia  remained 
for  upward  of  200  years  (until  1462)  imder  the 
power  or  at  least  the  influence  of  the  Mongols. 
The  grand  princes  had  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Mongols;  and  though  many  of  them  gained 
some  victories  over  the  Asiatic  barbarians, 
they  did  not  succeed  in  restoring  the  indepen- 
dence and  greatness  of  Russia.  Under  Yaro- 
slav II.  (1238-'47)  Kiev  was  wholly  destroyed, 
and  its  former  glory  and  greatness  departed  for 
ever.  Alexander  Nevskoi  (died  1268),  at  first 
prince  of  Novgorod,  which  state  had  remained 
almost  independent  of  the  Mongols,  and  after- 
ward grand  prince  of  Kiev,  in  1241  won  signal 
victories  over  the  Swedes,  Livonians,  and  Lith- 
uanians on  the  Neva  (hence  his  surname). 
Under  Yaroslav  HI.  (1268-72)  the  Genoese 
founded  Kaffa  and  the  powerful  city,  of  Crimea 
(now  a  decayed  hamlet)  on  the  peninsula  which 
afterward  received  the  same  name.  Alexander 
n.  (1326-'8)  lost  White  Russia  in  a  war  against 
the  Lithuanians.  A  better  era  commenced  with 
Ivan  (John)  I.  Kalita  (i,  «.,#the  Purse,  on  account 
of  his  benevolence),  prince  of  Moscow  (1828- 
'40).  The  khan  of  the  Mongols  appointed  him 
grand  prince,  and  this  dignity  henceforth  re- 
mained with  Moscow.  He  united  Tver  witii 
Moscow,  embellished  the  city  with  many  new 
churches,  and  commenced  in  1839  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Kremlin:  Some  time  before 
his  death  he  retired' into  a  convent  and  died  as 
a  monk.  His  son  Simeon  I.  the  Proud  (1840- 
^53)  was  the  first  who  called  himself  the  grand 
prince  of  all  Russia,  and  under  his  vigorous 


rule  the  prosperity  of  Russia  would  have  re- 
turned but  for  the  sudden  ^>pearance  of  tiie 
"  black  death,"  which  ravaged  the  entire  em- 
pire, and  to  which  the  prince  himself  saccomb- 
ed.  Demetrius  (Russian,  Dmitri)  lU.  (1E59 
-^62),  before  prince  of  Susdal,  and  Demetrius 
IV.  (1863-89),  a  grandson  of  Ivan  H.,  were 
both  appointed  grand  princes  by  the  Mongols. 
The  latter  conceived  the  plan  of  shaking  off  iJie 
yoke  of  the  Mongols,  and  carefully  trained  a 
grand  army  for  this  purpose.  He  routed  them 
in  1878,  and  again  in  1880  on  the  Don  (hence 
his  surname  Donskoi),  where  100,000  Mon- 
gols  are  reported  to  have  been  slain.  Bot  in 
1881  they  again  returned,  burned  Vladimir 
and  Moscow,  and  slew  in  the  latter  city  alone 
24,000  inhabitants.  Demetrius  was  obliged  to 
purchase  peace  by  heavy  sacrifices,  after  which 
he  took  revenge  of  the  Russian  princes,  to 
whose  defection  he  owed  his  last  defeat,  and 
all  of  them  save  the  prince  of  Tver  were  sub- 
jected to  his  rule.  Under  his  reign  silver 
coins  and  firearms  were  for  the  first  time  intro- 
duced into  Russia,  and  the  Permians,  with 
their  prince  Stephen,  were  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity. The  power  of  the  grand  principality 
of  Moscow  was  greatly  increaaed  daring  the 
reign  of  Basil  II.  (1889-1426)  by  the  incorpora- 
tion of  N\jni  Novgorod  and  Susdal^  and  under 
Basil  m.  (1425-'62)  by  the  incorporation  of 
Halicz,  Mozhaisk,  and  Borovsk.  During  the 
reign  of  the  latter  the  metropolitan  Isidore  of 
Kiev  took  part  in  the  general  council  of  Ror- 
ence  (1488),  and  subscribed  to  the  act  of  union 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches;  but  Basil 
disapproved  this  step,  and  ordered  Isidore  to 
be  thrown  into  prison,  whence  after  some 
years  he  escaped  into  Italy.  A  new  period  in 
the  history  of  Russia  begins  with  its  entire  de- 
liverance from  the  rule  and  influence  of  the 
Mongols  through  Ivan  HI.,  snrnamed  the  Great 
(1462-1606).  Having  strengthened  his  power 
by  a  victory  over  the  khan  of  Kasan,  whom  he 
made  tributary  in  1469,  and  by  the  conqnest 
and  annexation  of  Novgorod,  Perm,  and  Pskov, 
he  declared  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  Mon- 
gols that  Russia  would  henceforth  cease  to 
pay  them  tribute,  and  successfully  resisted 
their  renewed  invasion.  He  then  conqnered 
and  annexed  several  more  Russian  principali- 
ties, as  Tver  in  1486,  Kasan  in  1486,  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Vodyakians  in  1487,  and  a  part  of 
Siberia  in  1499.  But  in  a  war  against  the  lithna- 
nians,  who  were  aided  by  the  Teutonic  knights, 
he  was  in  1501  totally  routed  on  the  Siritia, 
and  was  compeUed  to  conclude  a  tnice  f«  6 
years,  and  a  little  later  a  peace  for  50  years. 
He  was  married  to  Sophia,  a  princess  of  the  late 
imperial  house  of  Constantinople,  and,  to  ex- 
press his  rights  as  a  blood  relation  of  the  hn- 
perial  family,  adopted  a  double-headed  eagle  for 
his  escutcheon.  He  improved  the  laws,  regn- 
lated  the  public  taxes,  and  was  the  first  vho 
assumed  the  title  of  autocrat  of  all  the  Russia?. 
His  gifted  son  Ivan,  married  to  Helen,  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  prince  of  Moldavia,  died  long  before 
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the  father  (1490),  leaying  a  son  Demetrius,  to 
whom  the  intrigaing  mother  endeavored  to 
secure  the  succession.  She  persnaded  the  aged 
grand  prince  that  his  (second)  wife  Sophia 
and  her  son  Basil  were  plotting  against  his 
life.  The  scheme  for  a  while  was  snccessfnl ; 
all  the  supposed  participants  in  the  conspiracy 
were  emelly  punished,  and  Demetrius  was 
crowned  as  heir  apparent  in  1498.  But  soon 
afterward  the  intrigue  was  discovered,  Helen 
and  her  son  were  imprisoned,  and  Basil  crowned 
in  1499  as  grand  prinoe  of  Novgorod  and  Pskov. 
Under  the  reign  of  Basil  IV.  (1605-'88),  the  last 
semi-independent  principality  ceased  by  the 
final  incorporation  of  Pskov  in  1510  and 
Kasan  in  1517.  The  hereditary  war  of  the 
Russians  against  Lithuania  was  carried  on  by 
him  with  varying  success;  but  the  Tartars 
of  Sasan  were  completely  routed  in  1524  and 
15S0  and  made  tributary.  At  his  death  his 
son  Ivan  IV.  (1638-'84)  was  only  8  years  old, 
and  during  his  minority  the  empire  was  a  prey 
to  court  cabals  and  internal  war,  which  did 
not  end  until  1545,  when  Ivan,  being  14  years 
old,  seized  himself  the  reins  of  government. 
He  soon  restored  order  by  cruel  energy,  and 
such  was  the  terror  which  during  his  long  rule 
he  struck  into  his  subjects  that  history  has 
gjven  to  him  the  surname  of  the  Terrible. 
Yet  he  contributed  more  to  the  greatness  of 
Russia  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  In  1562 
he  reconquered  Kasan,  whose  ruler  during  his 
minoritj  had  made  himself  independent,  in 
1553  opened  a  commercial  road  to  Archangel, 
in  1554  subdued  Astrakhan  and  the  Crimea, 
in  1558  established  himself  after  8  successful 
campaigns  in  Livonia  and  Esthonia,  and  in 
1570  united  the  country  of  the  Don  with  his 
empire.  In  1581  a  Cossack  fi-eebooter,  Yer- 
mak  Tunofeyeff,  conauered  for  him  Siberia. 
An  attempt  to  drive  the  Teutonic  knights  out 
of  Livonia  failed,  because  the  Grermans,  Poles 
(under  Stephen  Bathori),  Danes,  and  Swedes 
united  against  him;  and  at  the  peace,  con- 
cluded in  1582,  he  had  to  cede  Livonia  to  Swe- 
den. He  greatly  encouraged  commerce,  con- 
cluded commercial  treaties  with  England  in 
1566,  called  many  foreigners,  especiadly  Ger- 
mans and  Englbhmen,  into  his  empire,  estab- 
lished in  1569  a  printing  office  in  Moscow, 
and  in  1545  created  a  standing  army,  caUed 
ihttrieltzi.  In  1568  he  feigned  for  a  while 
to  withdraw  from  the  government  and  to  leave 
it  to  the  vanquished  khan  of  Kasan ;  at  the 
same  time  he  surrounded  himself  with  a  body 
guard  of  young  noblemen,  called  Oppitchinkis, 
to  whom  he  assigned  the  property  of  12,000 
wealthy  citizens.  But  soon,  escorted  by  them, 
he  returned  to  the  helm  of  government,  more 
ferocious  than  ever.  In  N*ovgorod,  which  he 
^ted  on  account  of  the  liberal  views  enter- 
tained by  the  citizens,  he  put  more  than  60,000 
men  to  death  in  1570  by  the  most  exquisite 
tortures.  Similar  scenes  occurred  in  Tver  and 
Moscow.  In  1582  he  murdered  with  his  own 
uand  his  son  Ivan,  the  associate  of  his  orgies 


and  his  cruelties.  Full  of  repentance  and  de- 
spair, he  soon  after  intended  to  abdicate  and 
retire  into  a  convent,  but  died  before  this  de- 
sign could  be  executed  ^1584).  His  son  Fedor 
I.  (1584-'98)  was  weak  m  mind  and  body,  and, 
according  to  an*  order  of  his  father,  was  as- 
sisted in  the  government  by  4  boyars  and  a 
state  council  of  81  members.  In  1588  the 
brother-in-law  of  Fedor,  Boris  Fedorovitch 
Godunoff,  a  man  of  great  talents  but  immoder- 
ate ambition,  obtained  the  sole  control  of  state 
affairs.  He  secured  Siberia  to  Bussia  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  new  colonies,  as  Turinsk  (1586), 
Tobolsk  (1588),  and  others.  Aspiring  himself  to 
the  throne,  many  of  his  rivals  and  several  mem- 
bers of  the  imperial  family  were  put  out  of  the 
way  by  means  of  exile  or  poison.  Fedor  himself 
is  believed  to  have  died  -of  poison,  and  with  him 
the  house  of  Burik  became  extinct.  Boris 
Godunoff  attained  his  ambitious  end,  and  was 
called  by  the  bovars  to  the  throne.  He  estab- 
lished serfdom,  but  his  reign  was  in  many  re- 
spects beneficent ;  law  was  impartially  admin- 
istered, arts  and  trades  encouraged,  many 
intelligent  foreigners  called  into  the  empire, 
and  &e  enlightenment  of  the  people  pro- 
moted. Yet  civil  war,  cruelty  agmnst  the 
boyars,  and  a  terrible  famine  in  1601,  by 
which  in  Moscow  alone  127,000  persons  per- 
ished, created  great  dissatisfaction.  An  im- 
postor, claiming  to  be  Demetrius  the  son  of 
rvan,  the  late  czar  Fedoras  oldest  brother, 
stirred  up  a  rebellion  (see  Demetkius),  and^ 
after  the  sudden  death  of  Boris  Godunoff  in 
1605,  dethroned  Fedor,  the  son  of  the  latter, 
and  was  himself  crowned  as  czar.  But  in  the 
next  year  he  lost  crown  and  life  in  a  conspir- 
acy, and  the  Russian  grandees  made  the  boyar 
Shuiski  czar,  who  was  crowned  on  June  1, 1606, 
as  Basil  Ivanovitch.  Another  pseudo-Deme- 
trius rose  against  him,  and,  with  the  support  of 
several  Polish  magnates  who  aspired  to  Russian 

Srincipalities,  advanced  victoriously  toward 
[oscow.  Basil  sought  and  obtained  an  alliance 
with  the  Swedes,  which  however  induced  the 
king  of  Poland  to  espouse  openly  the  cause  of 
the  pseudo -Demetrius.  The  Swedish  troops 
soon  went  over  to  the  Poles,  Moscow  was 
forced  to  surrender  (1610),  and  the  czar  was 
taken  prisoner  and  died  the  next  year  in  a 
Polish  prison.  The  boyars  were  compelled  to 
elect  a  Polish  prince,  Ladislas,  the  son  of  Sigis- 
mund  m.,  as  czar :  but  as  the  Poles  treated  Rus- 
sia as  a  conquered  province,  a  general  insurrec- 
tion broke  out.  Moscow  was  burned  in  1611  by 
the  Poles,  and  about  100,000  persons  lost  their 
lives  on  this  occasion ;  but  in  1612  the  Poles 
were  forced  to  evacuate  Russia.  In  the  next 
year  the  Russians  elevated  to  the  throne  Michael 
Fedorovitch  Romanoff,  the  first  czar  of  the  pres- 
ent imperial  family.  He  was  a  son  of  the  me- 
tropolitan Fedor  of  Rostov,  whose  gi-andfather 
was  the  brother  of  the  wife  of  Ivan  the  Terrible, 
and  was  therefore  in  the  female  lino  a  descend- 
ant of  Rurik.  Michael  (1 61 3- 46)  concluded  in 
1617  a  peace  with  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Swe- 
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den,  and  for  I^ovgorod.  which  was  retnmed 
to  him,  he  ceded  xiezholm,  Ingria,  and  Karelia 
to  Sweden.  With  the  Poles,  who  in  alliance 
with  the  Cossacks  conquered  several  Hussian 
provinces  and. advanced  as  far  as  Moscow,  he 
concluded  a  peace  at  Devilina  in  1618,  and, 
after  another  war,  a  second  peace  at  Yiasma 
in  1634,  in  which  he  ceded  to  the  Poles  Smo- 
lensk and  Tchemigov,  while  Ladislas,  now  king 
of  Poland,  abandoned  all  his  claims  to  the 
Rassian  throne.  Having  thus  restored  peace, 
he  devoted  his  whole  energy  to  promoting 
the  internal  prosperity  of  his  empire.  Com- 
merce, which  had  been  entirely  prostrate,  was 
revived  by  treaties  with  England,  France,  Per- 
sia, and  China ;  and  the  borders  of  his  Asiatic 
possessions  were  extended  in  1689  to  the  Pa- 
cific. Under  his  son  Alexei  (1645-'76)  the 
Cossacks  in  1654  acknowledged  the  sovereignty 
of  the  czar.  A  war  with  roland  was  termi- 
nated by  the  truce  at  Niemetz  in  1656,  which 
restored  to  Russia  Smolensk  and  Tchemigov ; 
and  after  a  second  war,  concluded  by  the  peace 
at  Andruszow  (1667),  Kiev  and  the  Ukraine 
were  also  ceded  to  Russia.  Under  the  reign 
of  Alexei  the  last  pseudo-Demetrius  was  be- 
headed. The  reign  of  his  son  Fedor  (1676-'82) 
was  signalized  by  many  important  reforms, 
though  not  by  any  stirring  events.  According 
to  his  last  will,  not  his  imbecile  brother  Ivan, 
the  heir  apparent,  but  his  half  brother  Peter, 
whose  eminent  talents  he  seems  to  have  antici* 
pated,  was  to  succeed  him.  But  the  sister  of 
Ivan,  Sophia,  plotted  a  conspiracy,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  both  Ivan  and  Peter  were 
proclaimed  czars,  and  she  herself  obtmned  the 
regency  of  the  empire.  Her  further  designs 
against  Peter  were  however  frustrated,  and  she 
was  herself  arrested  and  shut  up  for  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life  in  a  convent.  Ivan  gladly 
abandoned  his  claim  to  the  throne,  which  was 
now  mounted  by  Peter,  the  creator  of  the  pres- 
ent greatness  of  Russia,  and  to  whom  history 
has  given  the  appellation  of  the  Great.  In  a 
brief  time  he  transformed  the  entire  nation. 
Russia  became  the  most  powerM  empire  of 
northern  Europe/  and  hencefortib  regarded  her- 
self and  was  generally  regarded  as  a  leading 
member  in  the  family  of  European  states.  In 
1708  he  founded  a  new  capital,  St.  Petersburg, 
which  soon  became  one  of  the  largest  cities  of 
Europe.  The  battle  at  Pultowa  (1 709)  destroy- 
ed the  superiority  of  Sweden,  and  in  the  peace 
of  Nystadt  (1721)  he  united  Ingria,  Karelia, 
Esthonia,  and  Livonia  with  Russia.  He  was 
equally  successful  against  Persia,  which  in  1723 
ceded  the  provinces  of  Daghestan,  Shirvan,  and 
Ghilan,  with  the  towns  of  Bakoo  and  Derbent. 
His  wife  and  successor,  Catharine  I.  (1725-'7), 

glided  and  supported  by  two  favorites  of  Peter, 
entchikoff  and  Buturlin,  made  likewise  many 
important  improvements.  She  increased  the 
army  and  navy,  diminished  the  taxes,  and  recall- 
ed the  exiles  from  Siberia.  She  concluded  an  of- 
fensive and  defensive  alliance  with  Austria,  and 
sent  an  ambassador  to  China  to  propose  a  com- 


mercial treaty.  According  to  her  will,  she  xras 
succeeded  by  Peter  II.  (1727-'80),  a  grandson 
of  Peter  I.  and  only  11  years  old.  Although 
a  council  of  tutors  had  been  appointed,  Prince 
Mentchikoff  seized  the  sole  control  of  public 
affairs,  but  was  himself  within  6  months  dis- 
placed by  Prince  Dolgoruki,  exiled  to  Siberia, 
and  his  property  confiscated.  After  the  sndden 
death  of  Peter  the  crown  devolved  on  Anna, 
the  daughter  of  Ivan  Alexeievitdi  (half  brother 
of  Peter  the  Great),  and  widow  of  the  duto 
of  Courland.  An  attempt  was  made  to  force 
on  her  a  ^^  capitulation,"  restricting  the  rights 
of  the  crown  in  favor  of  the  boyars ;  but  Anna 
soon  discarded  the  compact,  exiled  the  princes 
Dolgoruki  and  Gallitzin,  abolished  the  priry 
councO,  and  reorganized  the  senate  on  an  en- 
tirely new  basis.  The  Kirgheez  tribes  in  1731 
submitted  to  the  protectorate  of  Russia,  but 
the  Persian  provinces  were  lost  by  the  treaty 
of  Reshd  (1782),  and  by  the  conauests  of  Nadir 
(1786^.  Under  her  reign  the  N.  E.  coast  of 
Siberia,  the  Aleutian  and  Behring^s  islands, 
were  discovered,  and  the  whole  of  Siberia  in- 
corporated with  the  empire.  In  the  civil  war 
of  Poland  Anna  took  sides  with  Augustus  III., 
who  promised  to  her  favorite,  Duke  Biron, 
the  duchy  of  Courland,  then  a  Polish  fief,  llie 
success  of  Augustus  secured  the  Russian  in- 
fluence in  Polish  affairs.  In  the  war  against 
Turkey,  Field  Marshal  Count  MQnnich  con- 
quered Moldavia;  but  when  Austria  concluded 
the  unfavorable  peace  of  Belgrade  (1739),  Rus- 
sia also  laid  down  its  arms  and  gave  up  Mol- 
davia. After  her  death,  her  grand  nephew 
Ivan  YII.  (1740-'41),  a  child  only  a  few  months 
old,  was  proclaimed  czar  under  the  regency  of 
Duke  Biron  of  Courland ;  but  soon  he  was  de- 
throned by  Elizabeth  Petrovna  (1741-62),  the 
daughter  of  Peter  the  Great  and  Catharine  L 
In  the  first  years  of  her  reign  Sweden  was  in- 
stigated by  France  to  a  war  against  Bnssia, 
which  was  terminated  in  1763  by  the  peace  of 
Abo,  and  secured  to  Russia  the  possession  of 
some  districts  of  Finland.  In  the  7  years'  var 
Elizabeth  supported  Austria,  and  the  victories 
of  Jagemdorf  and  Kunersdorf,  and  even  the 
defeat  at  Zomdorf,  apprised  Europe  of  the 
great  improvements  introduced  into  ihe  Bns- 
sian  army.  Under  her  reign  the  death  penalty 
and  the  rack  were  abolished,  but  sentences  of 
exile  were  numerous.  She  greatly  advanced  the 
interests  of  science  and  literature  by  establishing 
the  academy  of  science  at  St.  Petersburg,  the 
first  Russian  university  at  Moscow  (1765),  two 
colleges,  an  academy  of  the  plastic  arte,  and  sev- 
eral other  important  literary  institutions.  She 
was  succeeded  by  Peter  UI.,  the  son  of  h& 
sister,  and  formerly  duke  of  Holstein,  who  im- 
mediately on  his  accession  gave  up  the  alh- 
ance  with  Austria,  and  concluded,  first  a  peace, 
and  soon  after  an  offensive  alliance  with  Fred- 
eric the  Great  of  Pnissia.  After  a  reign  of 
only  a  few  months,  Peter  lost  the  crown  and 
his  life  by  a  court  revolution,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  his  own  wife,  a  daughter  of  the 
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duke  of  Anhalt-Zerbetf  who  in  his  place  as- 
cended the  throne  as  Catharine  11.  (1762-^96). 
During  her  reign  Russia  gained  a  leading  and 
decisiTe  influence  in  the  system  of  £nropean 
policy,  and  was  without  further  dissent  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe. 
Catharine  fully  comprehended  the  necessity  of 
external  peace  for  the  development  of  the  in- 
ternal resources  of  the  empire,  and  soon  after 
her  accession  recalled  the  Kussian  troops  from 
the  7  years'  war.  She  surrounded  her  throne 
with  a  host  of  illustrious  statesmen  and  war- 
riors, such  as  Gallitzin,  Rumiantzoff,  Panin, 
Orloff,  Todtleben,  Soltikoff,  SuwaroflF,  Tcherni- 
tchey,  Repnin,  Potemkin,  and  many  others.  She 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  nefarious  dismem- 
berments of  the  Polish  empire  in  1772,  1798, 
and  1795-^6,  and  received  herself  the  lion's 
share,  consisting  of  nearly  two  thirds  of  the 
Polish  kingdom ;  and  in  a  number  of  successfhl 
vars  she  wrested  from  the  Turks  the  Orimea, 
Azo^  and  several  other  territories.  Grusia  in 
1783  submitted  to  her  protectorate ;  Jever  in 
Oldenburg  fell  to  her  crown  in  1798  by  inheri- 
tance; and  in  1795  Gourland  paid  homage  to 
the  Russian  sceptre.  Altogether  the  territory 
of  Russia  was  enlarged  during  her  reign  by 
nearly  225,000  square  miles,  and  the  popula- 
tion increased  by  several  millions.  The  inter- 
nal progress  was  no  less  signal.  More  than 
50,000  industrious  foreigners  settled  in  the 
fine  agricultural  districts  of  southern  Russia 
as  colonists,  and  a  large  number  of  new  educa- 
tional and  charitable  institutions  were  estab- 
lished. Commerce,  navigation,  and  industry 
all  prospered  and  greatly  improved  under  the 
fostering  care  of  Catharine ;  uie  administration 
of  the  empire  was  thoroughly  reorganized,  and 
in  1766  the  liberal  empress  even  convoked  a 
general  assembly  of  delegates  from  the  prov- 
inces to  consult  respecting  the  compilation  of 
a  new  code  of  laws.  Her  son,  Paul  I.  (1796- 
1801),  took  an  active  part  in  the  European  war 
kmdled  by  the  French  revolution.  He  formed 
a  defensive  and  offensive  alliance  against 
France,  with  England,  Austria,  Naples,  and 
the  Porte.  Three  Russian  armies  were  sent 
in  1799  against  the  French  republic  to  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  Holland,  and  their  chief  com- 
mander, Suwaroff,  established  for  himself  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  generds  of 
the  age,  and  at  the  same  time  greatly  strength- 
ened the  Russian  influence  on  European  policy. 
iKssatisfied  with  his  allies,  Paul  soon  recalled 
the  army,  concluded  with  Denmark  and  Swe- 
den, in  Dec.  1800,  a  convention  of  armed  neu- 
trality, and  even  made  friendly  advances  to- 
ward France,  when  a  conspiracy  of  Russian 
nobles,  who  had  suffered  much  from  his  des- 
potic caprices,  and  were  urged  on  to  revenge 
by  British  and  Austrian  intrigues,  led  to  his 
Msassinataon.  His  son,  Alexander  I.  (1801- 
*6),  was  strongly  inclined  in  favor  of  a  peaoe- 
M  policy,  though  he  found  it  impossible  to 
keep  out  of  the  general  war.  He  mediated  in 
1801,  in  concert  with  France,  the  peace  of 


Lfkneburg,  which  involved  the  dissolution  of 
the  German  empire.  In  1802  and  1804  he  in- 
corporated with  Russia  all  the  provinces  of 
Georgia.  The  faithlessness  of  France  toward 
Naples  and  Hanover,  and  the  execution  of  the 
duke  d^Ei^hien,  induced  Alexander  to  enter 
again  into  an  anti-French  alliance  with  Austria, 
England,  Sweden,  and  Naples.  A  grand  army 
under  Kutusoff  marched  into  Moravia,  united 
with  the  Austrians,  and  was  with  them  routed 
at  AusterUtz,  Dec.  2,  1805.  Not  more  fortu- 
nate was  the  alliance  of  Alexander  with  Prus- 
sia. After  the  drawn  battle  near  Eylan,  Feb. 
8,  1807,  the  Russians  were  totally  defeated  in 
the  bloody  battle  near  Friedland  (June  14),  and 
Alexander  was  forced  to  conclude  the  peace  of 
Tilsit  (July  7),  in  which  he  ceded  the  Ionian 
isles  to  France  and  Jever  to  Holland,  while  he 
received  from  Prussia  the  government  of  Bia- 
lystok,  with  184,000  inhabitants.  Moreover 
Russia  had  to  give  its  adhesion  to  the  conti- 
nental system,  and  to  close  its  ports  to  British 
vessels.  A  war  with  the  Turks,  which  had 
been  instigated  by  Napoleon,  terminated  in 
favor  of  the  Russians,  who  occupied  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia.  The  peace  of  Tilsit  raised  two 
new  enemies  against  Kussia :  England,  which 
desired  to  take  revenge  for  the  adhesion  of 
Russia  to  the  continental  system,  and  inflicted 
great  damage  on  Russian  commerce;  and  Gus- 
tavus  IV.  of  Sweden,  who  in  a  brief  and  un- 
fortunate war  lost  the  crown  for  himself  and  for 
his  race,  while  Sweden,  in  the  treaty  at  Fried- 
richahamn,  Nov.  17, 1809,  ceded  Finland,  the 
Aland  idands,  and  western  Bothnia,  a  terri- 
tory with  900,000  inhabitants.  For  five  years 
Alexander  remained  on  good  terms  with  Na- 
poleon, and  in  the  treaty  between  France  and 
Austria  at  Schdnbrunn  (Oct.  14,  1809)  Russia 
received  from  Austria  the  district  of  Tamo- 
pol  in  Galicia,  with  400,000  inhabitants.  Tur- 
key, in  the  peace  at  Bucharest  in  1812,  was 
obliged  to  cede  Bessarabia  and  a  part  of  Mol- 
davia ;  and  Persia,  in  the  peace  at  Gulistan  in 
1813,  the  former  conquests  of  Peter  the  Great, 
Daghestan  and  Shirvan.  Another  great  war 
with  France  became  inevitable  when  Alexan- 
der found  it  necessary,  by  a  ukase  of  Dec.  18, 
1810,  to  set  aside  one  of  the  provisions  of  the 
peace  of  Tilsit.  In  1812  Napoleon  marched  an 
army  of  600,000  men,  for  wnich  the  kings  of 
Prussia,  Saxony,  Italy,  and  other  vassala  had 
been  compelled  to  furnish  large  contingents, 
into  Russia.  The  Russians  lost  the  bloodjr 
battle  on  the  Moskva,  Sept.  7,  and  even  Mos- 
cow fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French ;  but 
the  burning  of  the  city  by  the  Russians  was 
the  beginning  of  a  frightful  retreat  of  the 
French,  during  which  nearly  their  whole  grand 
army  was  destroyed.  On  Feb.  28,  1818,  Rus- 
sia was  Joined  in  her  war  against  Franco  by 
Prussia,  and  on  Aug.  19  by  Austria ;  and  two 
months  later  the  battle  of  Leipsic  decided 
the  issue  of  the  great  Russian-French  war, 
which  at  length  in  1815  terminated  with  the 
exile  of  Napoleon  to  the  island  of  St.  Helena. 
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In  the  congresses  of  Vienna  in  1815  and  Aix 
la  Chapelle  in  1818,  which  reorganized  the  po- 
litical relations  of  the  European  states,  the  in- 
fluence of  Bussia  was  paramount ;  and  in  the 
contest  which  soon  sprunff  up  throughout 
Europe  between  the  liberal  and  democratic 
tendencies  of  the  age  and  the  hereditary  rights 
of  the  princes,  Russia  was  regarded  as  the 
chief  support  of  the  latter.  At  the  same  time 
Alexander  was  eagerly  intent  on  promoting 
the  civilization  of  his  empire  and  developing 
its  immense  resources.  Thousands  of  German 
colonists,  after  1817,  peopled  the  wastes  of  Bes- 
sarabia and  the  Caucasian  countries,  the  system 
of  public  instruction  was  greatly  improved, 
religious  reforms  were  encouraged,  and  serfdom 
had  been  abolished  in  Oonrland  and  Livonia 
in  1809.  The  death  of  Alexander,  Deo.  1, 1825, 
accelerated  the  outbreak  of  a  conspiracy  which 
had  wide  ramifications  throughout  Bussia,  and 
especially  in  the  army.  But  the  brother  and 
successor  of  Alexander,  Nicholas  I.  (1825-'55), 
put  it  down  witli  great  energy,  and  the  leaders 
of  the  conspiracy  were  either  put  to  death  or 
exiled  to  Siberia.  A  war,  conmienced  by  Per- 
sia immediately  on  receiving  the  intelligence 
of  the  death  of  Alexander,  was  victoriously 
terminated  by  Paskevitch ;  and  by  the  peace 
of  Turkmantchai,  Feb.  22, 1828,  Bussia  gained 
the  provinces  of  Erivan  and  Nakhitcnevan, 
80,000,000  rubles  as  indemnification,  and  the 
exclusive  control  of  the  Caspian  sea.  A  war 
against  Turkey  commenced  in  1828  was  equally 
successful,  the  Turks  being  obliged  to  cede  in 
the  peace  of  Adrianople  (Sept.  14, 1829)  sev- 
eral fortresses  on  the  frontier  and  the  mouths 
of  the  Danube,  and  to  pay  a  considerable  sum 
as  indemnity.  The  heroic  eflTorts  of  the  Polish 
nation  in  1880-'31  to  recover  its  independence 
at  length  succumbed  to  the  overwhelming 
power  of  the  czar,  who  by  a  ukase  of  1882  de- 
clared the  kingdom  of  Poland  a  Bussian  prov- 
ince without  diet  and  without  its  own  army, 
and  openly  announced  his  intention  gradually 
to  transform  the  Poles  into  Bussians.  The 
same  plan  was  pursued  with  regard  to  the  nu- 
merous other  tribes  and  nationalities  of  the 
empire,  and  no  means  was  therefore  left  untried 
to  extend  the  dominion  of  the  Bussian  lan- 
guage and  of  the  Bussian  church.  In  1889  a 
synod  of  United  Greek  bishops  was  prevailed 
upon  to  decree  the  separation  of  their  dioceses 
from  Borne,  and  their  reunion  with  the  church 
of  Bussia;  and,  notwithstanding  numerous 
protests  of  priests  and  congregations,  the  de- 
cree was  executed  by  the  government  with 
iron  rigor.  A  war  against  the  independent 
tribes  of  the  Caucasus,  who  after  1839  were 
led  by  Shamyl,  was  carried  on,  with  but  little 
interruption  and  with  varying  success,  through 
the  entire  reign  of  Nicholas,  who  found  it  im- 
possible to  complete  their  subjugation.  In  1849 
a  Bussian  army  was  sent  to  the  aid  of  Austria 
against  the  Hungarians,  and  assisted  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  revolution.  In  1858  Bussia  de- 
manded from  the  Turkish  government  certain 


goarantiea  of  the  rights  of  the  Greek  Christiflng 
of  Turkey,  which  the  Porte  believed  to  involve 
an  actual  abdication  of  its  sovereign  rights,  and 
which  it  therefore  refused  to  concede.  This 
led  in  the  same  year  to  the  beginning  of  the 
^*  eastern  war,"  in  which  France,  England,  and 
Sardinia  took  sides  (1854)  with  Turkey,  on  the 
ground  that  the  existence  of  the  liUter  em- 
pire, and  the  equilibrium  of  political  power  in 
Europe,  were  endangered  by  Bussia.  Nicholas 
did  not  live  to  see  the  end  of  this  war.  It  wu 
terminated  under  his  son  and  successor  Alex- 
ander II.,  who  mounted  the  throne  in  March, 
1856 ;  and  Bussia  lost  by  it  a  small  strip  of  land 
in  Bessarabia,  and  her  naval  preponderance  on 
the  Black  sea.  The  war  in  the  Oaucasas  seemed 
to  terminate  with  the  capture  of  Shamyl,  Sept 
6,  1869,  and  an  imperial  ukase  declared  this 
day  a  public  festival,  commemorative  of  the 
submission  of  the  eastern  Caucasus  and  of  the 
end  of  a  50  years^  war ;  but  it  has  since  broken 
out  anew,  and  in  July  and  August,  1861,  the 
Bussians  suffered  several  defeats.  Favorable 
commercial  treaties  were  concluded  in  1858  and 
1860  with  Japan  and  with  China,  and  from  the 
latter  power  a  valuable  and  extensive  tract  of 
land  was  acquired  on  the  river  Amoor.  In 
1860  the  Kirgheez  of  the  valley  of  the  rirer 
Tchui,  who  had  invaded  the  Bussian  frontier 
under  the  command  of  the  chiefs  of  Khokan, 
were  vanquished,  two  important  fortresses  on 
the  upper  Tchui  taken  possession  oi^  and  a 
preponderating  influence  established  over  the 
neighboring  khanats.  One  of  the  greatest 
events  in  the  modem  history  of  Bussia  is  the 
emancipation  of  the  serfe,  of  which  an  account 
has  already  been  given. — ^Among  the  nmner- 
ouB  works  on  Bussia,  the  following  are  most 
prominent:  Beden,  Deu  Kaiierthum  Rmla^ 
(Berlin,  1848) ;  Haxthansen,  Studien  <iber  dk 
tnnem  Zustdnde^  das  VoUMben  wid  inistr 
9ondre  die  l&ndMchen  Einriehtvngen  Eu9tland$ 
(8  vols.,  Hanover,  1847-'62) ;  and  Tegoborski, 
6tvdes  9ur  les  forces  produetives  de  la  Bvme 
(8  vols.,  Paris,  185a-'4).  A  comprehenave 
view  of  the  Bussian  empire  by  Count  A  de 
Gurowski,  entitled  *'  Bussia  As  It  Is,"  has 
been  published  (8d  ed..  New  York,  1854).  A 
periodical  exclusively  devoted  to  the  geography 
and  history  of  Bussia  (Arehit  fSr  vistcntthajt' 
Uche  Kunde  t^on  Russland^  Berlin,  1841  d$^) 
was  established  by  Erman,  and  is  still  contin- 
ued. The  most  valued  histories  of  the  Russian 
empire  are  by  Earamsin,  continued  by  Blndow 
(11  vols.,  St.  Petersburg,  1816  et  seg,) ;  by  Her- 
mann, OescMchte  ton  Russland  (6  vols.,  Ham- 
burg, 1882-'53) ;  and  by  W.  K.  Kelly,  **  Histoir 
of  Bussia"  (2  vols.,  London,  1864). 

BUSSIA,  Language  and  Litebattbb  or. 
The  Bussian  language  is  one  of  the  most  wide- 
ly spread  and  important  idioms  of  the  great 
Slavic  family  of  languages,  of  which  it  forms 
the  easternmost  branch.  It  is  disdngnisbed  br 
regularity,  flexibility,  a  fitting  mixture  of  soft- 
ness and  force,  and  especially  by  copionsne*. 
it  having  assimilated  and  worked  up  an  im- 
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mouse  number  of  Scandinavian,  Tartar,  Hn- 
nish,  and  other  non-Slavic  roots.  The  alpha- 
bet consists  of  35  letters  representing  the 
following  soonds  or  marks :  It.  a,  5,  v  (also^, 
g  hard  (also  h  and  v%  d,  It.  e  (also  ye,  as  in  yell, 
and  tt  as  in  lm£)^  Fr.  j,  e,  It.  i,  the  same,  h,  l, 
m,  n,  It.  0  (also  Eng.  o  as  in  hot),  p,  r,  »,  t.  It. 
tf ,  /,  hh  (Ger.  eh),  U  (It  and  Ger.  z),  teh  (Pol. 
ez,  Hang.  C9),  «A,  «)ito^  (Pol.  szez),  mark  of  hard- 
ness, Ger.  a  (nearly,  Pol.  y),  mark  of  softness, 
ye  (Ger.  je),  e,  yu  (Ger.ju),  ya  (Ger.  ja),/,  It.  i 
(also  v).  The  accent,  unlike  the  Polish,  is 
varied.  The  grammatical  structure  in  most 
points  resembles  that  of  the  latter  language. 
(See  Poland,  Lakguagb  jlsd  Litebatube  op.) 
The  verb,  however,  is  less  richly  developed. 
The  following  examples  will  show  some  of  the 
grammatieal  roatures  of  the  language :  Mascu- 
line noon  declined :  nom.  tzar,  (a,  the)  czar  or 
king;  gen.  tzarya;  dat.  tzaryu;  ace.  tsarya  ;  voo. 
Uar;  instrumental,  Uarem;  indicative,  tzfirye; 
pi. :  tzari,  tzarey^Uaryam,  tearey,  tzari,  tzaryor' 
mi,  tzaryaih.  Feminine  noun,  sing. :  ruha, 
hand,  ruki,  rukye,  ruku,  ruka,  ruhoyu,  ruhye  ; 
pi. :  ruki,  ruh,  rukam,  ruhi,  ruhi,  rukami,  ru- 
hakh.  Neuter  noun,  sing. :  zerhalo,  looking  glass, 
zerhdla,  zerkaXu,  zerhalo,  zerhalo,  zerhalom,  zer- 
lalye  ;  pi. :  zerkalet,  zerhal,  zerhalom^  zerhala, 
2erma,zerhalcani,  zerhalahh.  Adjective  maso. 
sing. :  mydriy,  wise,  mudraeo,  mudromu,  mu- 
driy  (mtidravo),  mudriy,  mtidrim,  mudrom; 
pi. :  mudriye,  mudrihh,  mudrim,  mudriye  (mu- 
drikh),  mudriye,  mudrimi,  mudrihh.  The  per- 
sonal pronouns  are  the  following:  ya,  I;  ti, 
thoa ;  071,  he ;  ona,  she ;  orho,  it ;  mi,  we ;  oi, 
je;  oni,  onye,  they.  The  'first  10  numerals 
(masc.)  are :  odin,  dva,  tri,  tchetire,  pyat,  shest, 
urn,  otm  (or  vozem)^  devyat,  desyat.  The  per- 
fect of  the  verb  Ht(y),  to  be,  is — sing. :  ya  hU, 
I  have  been,  ti  HI,  on  Ml,  oTia  hila,  ono  bilo  ; 
pi. :  mi  hUi,  vi  bUi,  oni  and  onye  bili. — Among 
the  best  grammars  of  the  Russian  language 
are  those  of  Heym,  Btuzizeh  Sprachlehre  fUr 
Deutsche  (3d  ed.,  Riga,  1804);  Vater,  Prah- 
titehe  Qrammatik  der  JRussischen  Spraehe  (2d 
ed.,  Leipsic,  1814);  Schmidt,  Prahtieche  Hus- 
iiiche  Qrammatik  Aeipsic,  1813) ;  Tappe,  Neue 
Smische  Sprachlehre  far  Deut9ehe  (8d  ed.,  St 
Petersburg,  1820) ;  Gretch, "  Complete  Russian 
Grammar"  (2d  ed..  St.  Petersburg,  1880;  Ger- 
man ed.,  by  Oldekop,  Grundregeln  der  Buz- 
ntehen  Spraehe,  1828;  French  ed.,  by  Reiff, 
Grammaire  raizonnee  de  la  langue  Rune,  1828) ; 
langan,  Manuel  de  la  langue  Etuze  (St.  Peters- 
bug,  1825);  Noakofiski,  Oramatiha  Sozsiysha- 
ya  (Leipaic,  1886) ;  and  Vostokoff  (7th  ed.,  St. 
Petersburg,  1848);  beside  the  grammar  pub- 
lished by  the  academy  of  St.  Petersburg  (1802). 
In  English  there  are  a  '^Russian  Grammar 
for  Englishmen''  (St.  Petersburg,  1822),  and 
Heard's  "Practical  Grammar  of  the  Russian 
Language"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  St.  Petersburg,  1827). 
The  best  ^ctionaries,  beside  that  of  the  acade- 
my (4  Tok,  1847),  are  those  of  Heym,  Eussizehr- 
Deutzchez  und  Deutzch-Ruzzizchez  Wdrterbuch 
(Riga,  1795-'8;  Russian,  German,  and  French 


ed.,  Leipsic,  1844) ;  Tatishtcheff,  Nbuveau  die- 
tionnaireFranfjatz-Ruzze  (2  vols.,  Moscow,1832); 
Oldekop,  Ruzzizeh'Leutzehez  und  Deutzch-Ruz' 
zizehez  Wdrterbuch  (last  ed.,  St.  Petersburg, 
1843);  and  Sokoloff  (St.  Petersburg,  1884). 
There  is  an  English-Russian  grammar  and 
dictionary  by  Oonstantinoff  (3  vols.  8vo.,  Lon- 
don).— ^The  first  germs  of  literary  life  in  Rus- 
sia appear  in  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the 
empire  by  the  Varangians,  and  of  the  intro* 
dnction  of  Christianity  by  Yladimir  the  Great. 
The  Varangians  adopted  the  language  of  the 
conquered  Slavi,  and  only  a  few  words  in  the 
present  Russian  language  show  traces  of  their 
mfiuence.  The  Slavic  translation  of  the  Bi- 
ble and  tiie  introduction  of  old  Slavic  liturgical 
books  by  Oyril  and  Methodius  led  to  the  gen- 
eral adoption  of  the  old  Slavic  as  the  written 
language,  while  the  conunon  Russian  language 
maintamed  itself  only  in  the  mouth  of  the  peo- 
ple. Nomonumentswhatever  are  left  to  show 
the  condition  and  growth  of  the  Russian  lan- 
guage at  this  early  stage  of  its  history ;  even 
the  popular  songs  which  elucidate  the  beginning 
of  many  other  literatores,  have  reached  us  only 
intermixed  with  later  alterations.  In  the  old 
Slavic  language  we  have  the  treaties  of  the 
princes  Oleg  and  Igor  with  the  Greeks  of  the 
years  912  and  945,  and  an  address  of  Svatoslav ; 
but  whether  their  origin  really  belongs  to  this 
ancient  time  is  uncertain.  An  important  old 
Slavic  work,  Pravda  ruzhaya  ("  Russian  Law"), 
which  was  composed  during  tne  reign  of  Taro* 
Slav  (about  1020),  was  discovered  in  1738  by 
Tati^tcheff,  and  published  by  Schldzer  (St 
Petersburg,  1767),  and  by  Rakoviecki  (2  vols,, 
Warsaw,  1822).  Nestor,  the  father  of  Russian 
history,  belongs  to  the  same  period.  The  rule 
of  the  Mongols  over  Russia  interfered  but  little 
with  the  growth  of  Russian  literature,  for  the 
conquerors  spared  the  convents,  in  which  sci- 
ence found  a  safe  refuge.  Among  the  few 
works  of  this  period  which  have  been  pre- 
served are  the  "Annals"  of  Simon,  bishop  of 
Susdal  (died  1226),  a  work  of  the  metropolitan 
Cyprian  (died  1406),  a  part  of  the  "  Sophia 
Chronicles"  from  862  to  1584  (published  by 
Stroyeflf,  Moscow,  1820-'22),  and  a  considera- 
ble number  of  fables  and  tales,  mostly  centring 
round  Vladimir  and  his  knights,  and  bearing 
great  resemblance  to  the  tales  of  the  round 
table.  A  good  collection  of  these  old  Russian 
poems  has  been  published  by  Prince  Tzerteloff 
(2  vols.,  St.  Petersburg,  1822) ;  the  most  cele- 
brated of  them,  "The  Expedition  of  Ipror 
against  Polotzk,"  written  about  1200,  was  dis- 
covered in  1796  by  Count  Mussin  Flishkin  at 
Kiev,  and  has  since  been  often  published  (with 
a  German  translation  by  Hanka,  Prague,  1821^. 
The  long  duration  of  the  rule  of  the  Mongols 
caused  a  number  of  Mongol  words  to  be  re- 
ceived into  the  Russian  language,  which  are 
still  in  use.  After  their  expulsion  Ivan  III., 
Ivan  IV.,  and  especially  Michael  Romanoff,  gave 
a  new  impulse  to  the  progress  of  Russian  lit- 
erature, by  establishing  new  schools,  encoura- 
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ging  scholars,  and  calling  distinguished  foreign- 
ers into  the  empire.  Among  the  authors  of 
this  period  are  the  metropolitan  Macarius  (died 
1564),  who  wrote  biographies  of  saints,  Rus- 
sian divines,  &c. ;  Tzdtzania,  who  compiled  a 
Slavic  granmiar  (Wi]nf^  1596) ;  and  Hatvieyeff, 
the  author  of  several  historical  works.  Nikon, 
the  patriarch  of  Russia  (died  1681),  had  the 
Bible  translated  into  the  Slavic  langaage,  and 
caused  a  revision  of  the  Slavic  liturgical  books 
after  the  Greek  originals,  for  which  purpose 
more  than  500  Greek  manuscripts  were  collect- 
ed by  his  order.  But  the  great  drawback  to  the 
rise  of  a  truly  national  and  popular  literature, 
the  use  for  literary  purposes  of  another  lan- 
guage than  that  of  the  people,  was  not  re- 
moved until  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  un- 
der whom  the  intellectual  condition  of  Russia 
underwent  a  revolution  no  less  thorough  than 
the  material.  He  abolished  the  use  of  the  old 
Slavic  as  the  official  language  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  took  energetic  steps  for  superseding 
it  as  the  langnage  of  literature.  He  fixed  the 
alphabet  of  the  common  Russian  language, 
superintended  at  Amsterdam  the  casting  of  the 
first  types,  and  gave  to  a  printer  of  Amsterdam, 
who  in  1699  published  the  first  book  in  the 
Russian  language,  the  monopoly  of  printing 
Russian  books  ror  15  years.  The  first  news- 
paper was  established  in  Moscow  in  1704,  and 
the  first  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1 705.  He  instituted 
the  Russian  academy  of  science  according  to  a 
plan  of  Leibnitz,  but  it  was  not  opened  until 
after  his  death,  by  Catharine  I.  (1725).  The 
impetuosity  with  which  Peter  endeavored  to 
give  to  his  empire  a  literature  did  not  leave 
him  time  to  establish  it  on  a  native  basis,  and 
to  cultivate  the  national  resources;  but  the 
writers  whom  he  urged  on  to  write  brought 
many  foreign  elements  of  a  heterogeneous  char- 
acter into  the  rising  literature.  An  Italian 
theatre  was  opened  at  the  Russian  court  in 
1780,  and  a  German  one  in  1738.  Among  the 
principal  authors  of  this  time  were  Demetrius, 
metropolitan  of  Rostov  (1651-1709),  who  wrote 
biographies  of  the  saints  (4  vols.,  Kiev,  1711- 
»16) ;  Theophan  Procopovitch  (1681-1736),  met- 
ropolitan of  Novg:oroa,  who  left  about  60  theo- 
logical and  historical  works;  Stephen  Tavorski 
(1658-1722),  metropolitan  of  Riazan,  and  Ga- 
briel Bushinski,  distinguished  pulpit  orators; 
the  monk  Nicodem  Selly  (died  1746),  who  made 
valuable  collections  for  Russian  history ;  Basil 
Nikititch  Tatishtcheff  (1686-1750),  who  wrote 
a  history  of  Russia  in  4  vols,  which  is  stiU 
valued ;  Prince  Oantemir,  a  satirical  poet,  who, 
in  imitation  of  Horace  and  BoUeau,  castigated 
the  errors  of  his  times ;  the  two  Cossack  poets 
Semen  Klimofiski  and  Cyril  Daniloff ;  the  his- 
torian Prince  Khilkoff  (died  1718),  who  wrote 
a  "  Summary  of  Russian  History;"  Leont.  Mag- 
nicky,  the  author  of  the  first  Russian  manual 
of  mathematics ;  Ivan  Eyrilofi^,  a  statistician  and 
geographer;  and  Basil  Grigorovitch,  the  au- 
thor of  a  journey  to  western  Europe.  JProfessor 
Trediakofisky  improved  Russian  prosody,  and 


introduced  instead  of  the  syllabic  rhyme  the 
measure  of  syllables ;  but  he  showed  in  his  tra- 
gedy ^^Deidamia,"  and  in  his  other  poems, 
more  learning  than  poetical  genius,— The  woA 
commenced  by  Peter  the  Great  was  carried  on 
with  great  vigor  and  success  by  the  empresses 
Elizabeth  and  Catharine  II.  Elizabeth,  who 
regarded  art  and  science  as  the  brightest  or- 
naments of  her  court,  founded  in  1755  tiie 
university  of  Moscow,  and  in  1758  the  a(^emT 
of  arts.  Catharine  H.  added  new  and  immense 
fields  to  the  literary  production  of  the  conntry, 
by  establishing  throughout  the  empire  public 
schools  and  thus  increasing  the  literary  wants 
of  the  people.  She  dso  established  normal 
schools,  liberally  supporting  the  scholars,  en- 
larged and  patronized  the  academy  of  sciences 
and  the  academy  of  arts,  and  established  in 
1788  the  academy  for  the  perfection  of  the 
Russian  language  and  history.  At  the  head  of 
the  authors  of  this  period  stands  Lomonosoif 
(died  1765),  the  father  of  modem  Rusdan 
poetry.  He  wrote  the  first  critical  grammar 
of  the  Russian  langnage,  was  the  first  to  write 
pure  and  genuine  Russian  prose,  and  is  still 
unsurpassed  in  Russian  literature  as  a  lyric 
poet.  The  first  dramatic  writer  of  note  was 
Sumarokoff  (1727-'77),  who  with  ahnost  ecjual 
success  wrote  also  historical  and  other  poetical 
works.  For  the  exhibition  of  his  dramas  na- 
tional theatres  were  established  at  St  Peten- 
burg  (1756)  and  Moscow  (1759).  Among  the 
other  distinguished  poets  of  this  time  were 
Kheraakoff'(l78a-1807),  one  of  the  most  prolific 
writers  of  Russia,  whose  epopees  ^''Kossi&da' 
(1785)  and  "Vladimir"  (1786)  have  stffl  many 
readers;  Petroff  (1756-99),  whose  odes  are 
distinguished  for  fulness  and  vigor  of  thoogbl 
though  less  for  purity  of  style ;  and  Bogdano- 
vitch,  whose  romantic  jpoem  Ihtshenla  has  he- 
come  one  of  the  favorites  of  the  nation.  Ga- 
briel Romanovitch  Derzhavin  (1748-1816),  the 
Russian  Anacreon,  exhibited  a  greater  original- 
ity than  any  of  the  preceding  poets.'  His  lyric, 
didactic,  and  dramatic  works  still  hold  a  high 
rank  in  Russian  literature,  and  his  "Ode  to 
God"  has  been  translated  into  most  living  lan- 
guages Vizin  (l745-'92)  was  particularly  suc- 
cessful as  a  writer  of  comedies,  some  of  which, 
as  his  NedorosJ^  are  still  valued ;  he  was  also  the 
best  prose  writer  of  this  period.  Zapnist  as  a 
lyrical  poet  equalled  Derzhavin  in  tendemees 
and  purity  of  language,  and  was  his  superior  as 
to  poetical  genius.  His  tragedy  '*Antigonns" 
(1815)  and  his  comedy  "  Abied  "  were  also  well 
received.  In  dramatic  poetry  Kniazhnin  (1742- 
'91)  is  almost  the  peer  of  Sumarokoff.  C^^^' 
Khvostoff  deserves  an  honorable  mention  for  his 
comedies,  and  Bobroff  (died  1810)  for  his  didac- 
tic poem  Khersonida^  which,  though  in  the  mam 
very  bombastic,  is  full  of  sparkling  thought 
Prince  Dolgoruki  (1754-1828)  wrote  philoscph- 
ical  odes  and  epistles  noted  for  depth  of  feel- 
ing. Levanda,  archpriest  at  Kiev  (1736-1^1^ 
was  one  of  the  best  pulpit  orators,  distingnished 
for  vigor  of  thou^t    Platon,  metropolitan  <rf 
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Moscow,  wrote  nmnerons  works  on  ecclesiasti- 
cal historj.  The  historical  literature  received 
valaable  contributions  from  0.  F.  Mtlller,  a 
Westphalian  (1705-'8d),  who  edited  many  man- 
uscripts of  historical  works  and  established  the 
first  literary  gazette  (1755).  A  "  History  of  Rus- 
sia" in  16  vols,  was  written  by  Shtoherbatoff 
(1733-'90),  and  another  in  3  vols,  by  Yemino. 
Boldn  (1785-^92)  wrote  a  number  of  thorough 
and  critical  essays  on  the  ancient  histo^  of 
Russia ;  Tchulkoff,  a  "  History  of  Russian  Oom- 
merce ;"  Golikoff,  "  Collections  for  a  Biography 
of  Peter  the  Great;"  and  Plestcheyeff,  "Statis- 
tics of  Russia."  NikititchMuravieff  (1767-1807) 
wrote  many  pedagogical,  moral,  and  historical 
esaaja,  aH  of  whidi  exhibit  depth  and  nobility 
of  feeling,  keenness  of  thought,  and  an  accom- 
plished style.  Novikoff  (1744-1818)  founded  a 
typographical  society,  and  established  a  satirical 
jooraal  ("  The  Painter")  which  had  considera- 
ble influence  in  literary  circles.  The  critical 
study  of  the  Rnssian  language  was  greatly  pro- 
moted by  a  "  Comparative  Dictionary  of  the 
Russian  Language"  (St.  Petersburg,  l787-'9), 
for  which  Catharine  II.  herself  drew  up  the 
plans.~The  history  of  Russian  literature  m  the 
19th  century  is  one  of  steady  progress.  Alex- 
ander I.  was  a  liberal  patron  of  all  literary  men 
and  institutions ;  he  increased  the  number  of 
umveraities,  establiahed  many  new  literary  in- 
stitotions,  and  founded  in  1802  a  special  state 
ministry  for  national  literature  and  popular  en- 
lightenment. Under  Nicholas  I.  Russian  litera- 
ture emancipated  itself  fully  from  the  controlling 
influence  of  foreign  elements,  assumed  a  thor- 
oughly national  and  genuinely  Slavic  character, 
and  received  new  inspiration  from  the  rise  of 
the  Panslavic  movements  in  politics  and  litera- 
ture, in  which  Russia  as  the  foremost  represen- 
tative of  the  race  seemed  to  be  required  to  play 
a  prominent  part.  The  new  period  of  Russian 
literature  beginning  with  the  19th  century  was 
opened  in  a  worthy  manner  by  Nicholas  Xaram- 
sm,  the  Russian  Livy  (1766-1827),  who  deliver- 
ed the  Russian  prose  firom  the  dominion  of  bom- 
bast, and  set  a  brilliant  example  of  a  plain,  flow- 
ing, and  sprightly  language,  especially  in  his 
chief  work,  a  "History  of  Russia"  in  11  vols. 
He  seems  to  have  taken  Wieland  as  a  model. 
Many  of  his  followers  even  outdid  him  in  imitat- 
mg  the  German  classics,  and  there  was  danger 
of  Russian  literature  becoming  Germanized, 
▼hen  a  reaction  arose  through  ShishkoflP  (1764- 
1841),  minister  of  national  enlightenment,  and  a 
distinguished  poet,  philologist,  and  translator. 
The  old  Russian  and  national  tendencies  found 
a  centre  in  the  "school  of  Moscow,"  while,  on 
the  contrary,  the  St.  Petersburg  school  was 
ksa  exclusive  with  regard  to  foreign  literatures. 
The  victory  of  the  national  tendencies  is  in  great 
part  dne  to  the  genius  of  Alexander  Sergeie- 
vitch  Pushkin  (1799-1837),  whose  poems  af- 
ford a  faithful  and  patriotic  reflection  of  Rus- 
J4n  life,  which  forms  the  subject  of  nearly  all 
his  works.  He  is,  in  particular,  the  founder 
of  the  national  tragedy  ("Boris  Godnnofl;" 


1881),  for  which  he  used,  following  the  exam- 
ple of  Zhukoflfeki,  the  iambic  metre,  which  was 
adopted  by  many,  although  others  retained  the 
Alexandrine  verse.  Zhukoflfeki  himself  (1788- 
1852)  belongs  among  the  greatest  poets  of  Rus- 
sia. He  was  an  imitator  of  Schiller  and  Byron, 
the  founder  of  a  romantic  school,  and  ^tin- 
guished  himself  in  almost  every  kind  of  poetry. 
DmitrieflP  (1760-1837)  distinguished  himself 
equally  in  satire,  epistle,  hymn,  and  epigram. 
Among  the  followers  of  Pushkin  must  be  named 
Baratynski  (died  1844),  Delvig  (1798-1881), 
BenedictoflT,  and  Podolinski.  One  of  the  favor- 
ite lyric  poets  of  modern  times  is  Lermontoff 
(1811-'41),  whose  works  have  been  translated 
into  many  other  lan^ages  (into  German  by 
Bodenstedt).  Other  lyric  poets  of  distinction 
are  Viazeraski  (born  1792),  a  writer  of  elegies, 
also  a  good  critic ;  Gneditch,  an  excellent  trans- 
lator of  the  Hiad,  "  King  Lear,"  and  other  for- 
eign poetry ;  Vostokoflf,  Pnin,  SumarokoflT,  Bu- 
rinski,  DavidoflT,  MilonoflT.  SatroflT,  GortchakoflT, 
Panayeflf,  Anna  Petrovna  Bunina,  and  the  coun- 
tess Rostopchin.  Among  the  dramatic  poets  of 
distinction  was  Ozeroflf  (1770-1816),  who  was 
the  first  to  fully  comprehend  the  essence  and  ob- 
lects  of  dramatic  poetry.  His  tragedies  ("  Oedi- 
pus," "Fingal,"  "Dmitri  Donskoy,"  &c.)  are 
written  in  the  Alexandrine  verse ;  and  although 
the  language  is  not  pure,  and  the  structure  of  the 
verse  is  frequently  heavy,  these  faults  are  fully 
outweighed  by  the  vigor  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion. Prince  Shakhoffski  (died  1846),  the  author 
of  many  operas  and  comedies,  is  one  of  the  best 
comic  poets  of  Russia ;  inferior  to  him  is  Glin- 
ka. Among  the  more  recent  dramatic  poets, 
Polevoy  and  Kukolnik,  both  of  whom  took  the 
subjects  of  their  dramas  from  Russian  history, 
are  the  most  important.  Gogol  in  his  comedies 
and  novels  pictured  with  great  talent  the  man- 
ners of  th^  petty  towns  of  Russia.  Professor 
Mersliakoflf;  of  Moscow,  gained  a  high  reputation 
both  as  poet  and  critic ;  and  General  DavidoflF 
was  the  author  of  very  popular  soldiers'  songs. 
The  historical  novel  has  been  cultivated  with 
particular  success  by  Bulgarin,  who,  however 
deficient  his  works  may  be  from  an  sBsthetical 
point  of  view,  has  the  merit  of  having  first  ven- 
tured to  portray  actual  life.  A  profound  knowl- 
edge of  human  character,  witn  a  very  skilfid 
delineation  of  individual  traits,  is  found  in  Par- 
loflf 's  works.  Sagoskin,  an  imitator  of  Walter 
Scott,  pictured  the  life  of  the  lower  classes,  and 
Oount  Solohub  that  of  the  higher  classes  of  St 
Petersburg.  Other  distinguished  writers  in 
this  branch  of  literature  are  UshakoflP  (Kirgeez- 
Kaisack^  German  translation  by  Goldhammer, 
2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1884),  Prince  OdoyeflTski,  Baron 
Korfi;  Masalski,  Senkoffski,  and  Dahl.  The  idyl- 
lic life  of  the  Cossacks  was  represented  with 
great  freshness  and  talent  in  the  works  of  Go- 
gol, Grebenko,  and  Kvitka,  some  of  whom 
used  the  language  of  Little  Russia  (the  Rn- 
thenian  language).  Collections  of  popular 
tales  and  songs,  to  which  in  Russia  as  in  all 
Slavio  countries  great  attention  is  paid,  wer6 
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made  by  Novikoff,  Kashin,  Maximoyitoh, 
Makaroff,  and  Sakharoff.  BriUiant  orators 
were  Podobyedoflf,  DeEiiitzki,  Drozdoff  (arch- 
bishop of  Moscow),  and  Protasoff.  Among  the 
promment  historians  are  the  church  historian 
Bolkhovitinoff  (1767-1837),  metropolitan  of 
Kiev,  and  author  of  a  work  on  "  Literary  Rus- 
sia" (translated  into  German  by  Strahl,  Leipsic, 
1828) ;  Bogush ;  Gretch,  the  editor  of  the  first 
Russian  cyclopasdia ;  Ustrialoff,  professor  at  St 
Petersburg,  whose  "  History  of  Russia"  (8  yols., 
German  translation,  Stuttgart,  1840),  which 
urges  the  padual  Russification  of  all  the  non- 
Russian  tnbes  of  the  empire,  has  been  officially 
introduced  as  a  text  book  into  the  Russian  col- 
leges; Pogodin,  the  author  of  valuable  crit- 
ical works  on  the  ancient  history  of  Russia ; 
Polevoy  ("  History  of  Russia") ;  Berg  ("  Lives 
of  Russian  Czars") ;  and  Danilenski,  the  author 
of  some  able  though  partial  works  on  the 
French-Russian  war.    Able  historical  investi- 

gations  have  also  been  made  by  Snicgireff, 
tofitzoff,  Srezneffski,  Semfdloff,  the  academi- 
cians ZoloflEyeff  and  Stroyeff,  Neveroff,  and  Ar- 
aenyeff.  Important  works  on  diplomatics  have 
been  written  by  Kamenski  and  Malinofiski,  on 
bibliography  by  Kdppen  and  Buturlin,  on  statis- 
tics by  Hermann  and  Ziablofiski.  "Works  on  the 
grammar  and  history  of  the  Russian  language 
were  written  by  Podsivaloff,  Sokoloflf,  Bom, 
Kikolski,  Heym,  Mnssin-Pushkin,  Kalaidovitch, 
and  Stroyeff.  Philosophical  studies  are  still  in 
their  infancy,  and  mostly  leaning  on  modem 
German  nhilosophy.  "Works  have  been  written 
by  Golubinski,  Yelanski,  Sidonski,  Kodrof^ 
and  others.  Scientific  theology  is  cultivated 
still  less.  Stourdza  has  publi^ed  a  work  on 
the  doctrines  of  the  Russian  church,  Muralt 
one  on  liturgies,  &c.  A  "  Cyclopaedia  of  Law" 
has  been  written  by  Nevofin,  a  "History  of 
Russian  Law"  by  Moroshkin,  and  a  work  on 
the  relation  of  Russia  to  Roman  law  by  Kryloff. 
Valuable  works  on  natural  sciences  have  been 
written  by  PavlofiT,  Maximovitch,  and  Spaski. 
— See  Otto,  Lehrbuch  der  Bussischen  Literc^ 
tur  (Leipsic,  1887;  translated  by  Cox,  Oxford, 
1889) ;  Jordan,  Ge$ehichte  der  Russuchm  Litera- 
tur  (Leipsic,  1846) ;  and  Talvi  (Mrs.  Robinson), 
**  Historical  View  of  the  Languages  and  Litera- 
ture of  the  Slavic  Nations"  (New  York,  1850). 
RUSSIAN  AMERICA,  that  portion  of  the 
American  continent  lying  N.  of  lat.  64°  40'  N. 
and  W.  of  long.  141°  "W.,  with  the  islands  adja- 
cent, together  with  a  narrow  belt  of  rocky  coast 
and  a  number  of  islands  lying  between  lat.  54° 
'40' and  60°  N. ;  area,  871,876  sq.  m. ;  pop.  10,723 
whites,  partly  of  Russian  or  Siberian  descent, 
and  40,000  to  60,000  Indians.  The  islands  are 
very  numerous,  and  many  of  them  uninhabited, 
the  principal  groups  forming  the  Aleutian  ar- 
chipelago. The  most  important  are  Prince  of 
Wtues  island,  Baranov  or  Sitka,  Kodiak,  Uni- 
mak,  Nunivak,  and  St.  Lawrence.  The  penin- 
sula of  Aliaska  extends  westward  to  about 
long.  163°  W.  The  surface  along  the  coast  is 
very  mountiunous,  several  of  the  peaks,  some 


of  them  volcanic,  attaining  an  altitude  of 
16,000  to  17,500  feet,  and  the  coast  range  being 
generally  10,000  feet  high.  The  interior  is 
little  known ;  there  is  a  range  of  moimtains, 
200  or  260  m.  back  from  the  coast,  a  contiDiia- 
tion  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  a  third  range 
extending  inward  from  Cape  Lisbume,  above 
Behring's  straits.  In  the  8-  part  there  are  ex- 
tensive sounds  or  friths,  lying  between  the  isl- 
ands and  the  coast,  and  navigable  for  large 
vessels  to  a  considerable  distance  in  the  inte- 
rior. The  rivers  are  the  Kuskokvim  and  the 
Kvikhpak,  flowing  into  the  Xamtchatka  sea; 
the  Yukon,  with  several  affluents,  which  flows 
into  Behring^s  straits ;  and  the  Colville,  Trhich 
flows  into  the  Arctic  ocean.  The  climate 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  country  is  intensely 
cold,  and  the  soil  sterile.  In  the  south  some 
of  the  narrow  vallevs  are  productive.  The 
pine  attains  a  great  height  on  the  low  hills, 
and  the  fir  and  alder  are  abundant  Most  of 
the  vegetation  is  alpine  in  character.  The 
country  is  mainly  valuable  for  the  products 
of  its  fisheries  and  its  furs.  Its  principal  town, 
New  Archangel  (pop.  about  1,500),  is  situated 
on  Sitka  island,  has  a  good  harbor,  and  is  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Russian  American  ftir  com- 
pany, which  employs  50  or  60  vessels  in  the 
collection  and  transportation  of  furs. 

RUST,  the  hydrated  oxide  of  iron  which 
collects  as  a  stain,  increasing  to  a  scale,  npon 
the  surface  of  iron  or  steel  exposed  to  any  ox- 
idizing agent,  as  a  damp  atmosphere,  add  va- 
pors, &c.  Its  composition  varies  with  the 
extent  to  which  the  oxidation  has  gone  od. 
As  it  continues  to  form  it  eats  into  the  metal, 
removing  it  in  successive  layers.  The  action 
is  checked  by  keeping  the  metallic  article  in 
pure  dry  air,  or  by  covering  it  with  paint  or 
with  other  coating  that  prevents  access  of  the 
air.  Rust  often  produces  ydlow  stains  npon 
textile  fabrics  which  are  difficult  of  removd 
Hie  common  acids,  as  hydrochloric  or  sulphnric 
diluted  with  water  so  as  not  to  iiyure  the  fahric. 
are  not  always  successful  in  dissolvbg  the  ox- 
ide of  iron.  Oxalic  acid  is  often  resorted  to,  and 
at  a  high  temperature,  also  the  binoxalatc  of 
potash.  But  if  soap  has  been  applied  an  oleate 
of  iron  is  ant  to  be  produced,  which  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  dissolve.  The  ferrocyan- 
ide  of  potassium  is  then  the  best  solvent.  It 
should  be  added  in  small  quantity  to  water 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  article 
should  be  moved  about  in  the  liquid.  The 
fabric  becomes  blue,  and  is  to  be  rinsed  ont  and 
treated  with  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash. 
and  finally  washed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

RUSTOHUK,  a  fortified  town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  Bulgaria,  situated  on  the  right  hank 
of  the  Danube,  nearly  opposite  Giurgevo,  and 
between  Silistria  and  Sistova ;  pop.  abont  80,- 
000.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Turkish  pasha  and 
of  a  Greek  archbishop,  but  is  poorly  hnut 
and  important  only  as  a  military  point,  thouffh 
even  in  that  respect  inferior  to  most  of  th* 
Bulgarian  fortresses  on  the  line  of  the  Dannhe. 
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BUTA  BAGA,  or  Swxdish  Ttjrkip.     See 

TUEOP. 

BUTE,  Book  of,  one  of  the  canonical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament.  B7  many  ancient  and 
modem  writers  it  has  been  regarded  as  an  ad- 
dition to  the  book  of  Judges,  because  the  trans- 
actions which  it  relates  happened  in  the  time  of 
the  judges  of  Israel.  (Ruth  i.  1.)  The  book  con- 
tains the  history  of  Buth,  a  Moabitish  woman, 
who,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  a  Hebrew 
emigrant  from  Judsa,  left  her  home,  and  fol- 
lowed her  mother-in-law  Naomi  to  Bethle- 
hem, where  a  relative  of  her  deceased  husband, 
Boaz,  attracted  by  her  loveliness,  married  her. 
She  was  the  mother  of  Obed,  whose  son  Jesse 
was  the  fether  of  David.  The  mention  of  Da- 
vid, and  of  comparatively  late  national  customs 
(as  in  ir.  7),  and  the  occurrence  of  Chaldaisms, 
are  sufficient  proofs  that  this  book  was  com- 
pel in  the  times  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy.  Its 
canonical  authority  has  never  been  questioned. 
BUTHENIUM,  one  of  the  metals  found  in 
connection  with  platinum,  and  first  made 
known  by  M.  Klaus  in  1844.  It  is  remarkable 
for  its  very  refractory  nature,  exceeding  in  in- 
fusibilitj  all  other  metals,  except  osmium. 
The  metal  is  oxidized  by  fusion  with  nitre  or 
with  caustic  potash.  It  is  hard  and  brittle  like 
iridium,  witii  which  it  presents  many  analogies. 
Its  specific  gravity,  however,  11  to  11.4,  is 
only  one  half  that  of  iridium.  Its  alloy  with 
zinc  is  uiflammable ;  with  tin  it  forms  cubical 
crystals  of  beautiful  lustre. 

EUTHERFORD.  L  A.  8.  W.  co.  of  N.  0., 
bordering  on  S.  C,  and  drained  by  the  head 
waters  of  Broad  river,  a  branch  of  the  Oon- 
garce;  area,  about  850  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
11,573,  of  whom  2,391  were  slaves.  It  has  a 
hillj  aorface,  and  but  a  portion  of  the  soil  is 
fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were  472,335 
boshels  of  Indian  com,  29,384  of  wheat,  76,681 
of  oats,  8,162  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  188  bales  of 
cotton.  There  were  7  grist  mills,  4  saw  mills, 
6  tanneries,  46  churches,  and  4,800  pupils  at- 
tending public  schools.  Capital,  Rutherford- 
too.  IL  A  central  co.  of  Tenn.,  intersected  by 
Stone's  river,  a  branch  of  the  Cumberland; 
area,  about  550  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  27,918, 
of  whom  12,984  were  slaves.  It  has  a  diver- 
fflfied  surface  and  a  very  fertile  and  well  culti- 
vated sou.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
1,667,320  bushels  of  Indian  com,  181,461  of 
oaLs,  83,123  of  sweet  potatoes,  14,070  bales  of 
cotton,  169,047  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  39,064  of 
wool.  There  were  8  grist  mOls,  a  cotton 
factory,  6  tanneries,  2  newspaper  offices,  54 
churches,  and  1,673  pupils  attending  public 
schook  It  la  intersected  by  the  Nashville  and 
Chattanooga  railroad,  which  passes  through 
the  ^ital,  Murfreesborough. 
^KUTLAND,  a  "W.  co.  of  Vt.,  bordering  on 
N^.  T.,  from  which  it  is  separated  partly  by 
Lake  Champlain,  and  drained  by  Black,  White, 
Qaechee,  and  Paulet  rivers,  and  Otter  creek ; 
pop.  in  1860, 35,949.  It  has  an  elevated  surface, 
m  some  parta  mountainous,  and  a  fertile  soil. 
TOii.  xrv. — 16 


Iron  ore  abounds,  and  a  range  of  marble  quarries 
extends  along  its  whole  length.  The  marble 
as  well  as  the  iron  is  of  excellent  quality.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  25,874  bushels  of 
wheat,  258,831  of  Indian  com,  183,706  of  oats, 
416,000  of  potatoes,  623,199  lbs.  of  wool,  1,280,- 
814  of  butter,  and  1,930,047  of  cheese.  There 
were  9  grist  mills,  83  saw  mills,  6  iron  foun- 
deries,  1  rolling  mill,  2  cotton  and  11  woollen 
factories,  18  tanneries,  8  newspaper  offices,  60 
churches,  and  9,395  pupils  attending  public 
schools. — ^Rutland,  the  capital,  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  Otter  creek ;  pop.  in  1860,  7,577. 
It  has  an  active  trade,  with  superior  facilities, 
being  the  concentring  terminus  of  4  important 
railroads:  the  Rutland  and  Burlington,  run- 
ning N.  67  m. ;  the  Bellows'  Falls,  S.  E.  62  m. ; 
the  western  Vermont,  connecting  with  Troy, 
N.  T. ;  and  the  Rutland  and  Washington,  also 
connecting  with  Troy.  The  township  is  di- 
vided into  2  parishes,  the  East  and  West.  In 
the  West  parish  are  two  villages.  West  Rutland 
and  Gookin's  Falls.  Rutland  village,  the  prin- 
cipal place,  is  in  the  East  parbh.  It  contains 
2  court  houses,  a  gaol,  a  bank,  6  marble  mills,  2 
extensive  furniture  factories,  2  newspaper  offi- 
ces, 6  churches,  and  a  number  of  manufactories 
and  mills,  among  which  is  one  of  considerable 
extent  for  sawing  marble. 

RUTLANDSHIRE,  an  inland  county  of 
England,  bounded  by  Lincolnshire,  Northamp- 
tonshire, and  Leicestershire ;  area,  150  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1851, 22,983.  The  scenery  is  beautiful, 
and  the  soil  fertile.  It  is  the  smallest  county 
in  England,  but  is  remarkable  for  the  quality 
of  its  wheat  and  cheese. 

RUTLEDGE.  L  John,  an  American  states- 
man and  jurist,  of  Irish  parentage,  bom  in 
Charleston,  8.  C,  in  1739,  died  in  July,  1800. 
He  studied  law  at  the  Temple  in  London,  re- 
turned to  Charleston  in  1761,  and  attained  the 
foremost  rank  as  an  advocate.  He  was  a  lead- 
ing member  of  the  stamp  act  congress  at  New 
York  in  1765,  and  of  the  South  Carolina  con- 
tention in  1774,  by  which  he  was  chosen  one 
of  the  delegates  to  the  general  congress  at 
Philadelphia.  He  successfully  resisted  the  at- 
tempt to  limit  the  powers  of  the  delegates, 
and,  when  it  was  asked  what  should  be  done 
with  them  if  they  betrayed  the  interests  of  the 
colony,  replied:  *^Hang  them,  hang  theml^^ 
In  the  congress  he  sustained  the  boldest  meas- 
ures, and  was  pronounced  by  Patrick  Henry  the 
greatest  orator  there.  He  was  reappointed  to 
the  congress  of  1775 ;  and  in  1776,  in  the  con- 
vention of  South  Carolina,  he  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  which  prepared  the  constitu- 
tion, and  was  without  opposition  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  new  government.  When  Fort 
Moultrie  was  attacked  by  the  British  in  June, 
Rutledge,  against  the  advice  of  Qen,  Lee,  sent 
to  it  500  pounds  of  powder,  and  directed  Col. 
Moultrie  not  to  evacuate  it  without  an  order 
from  him,  adding :  *•*'  I  would  sooner  cut  off 
my  right  hand  than  write  one."  When  the 
constitution  was  altered  by  the  legislature  in 
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1778,  he  refased  his  sanction  and  resigned; 
bnt  on  the  approach  of  the  British  army  in  the 
following  year  he  was  chosen  governor  (which 
title  had  been  substituted  for  that  of  presi- 
dent), and  when  Charleston  was  threatened 
with  a  siege  was  clothed  by  the  legislature 
with  dictatorial  power.  He  took  command  of 
the  militia,  and  made  every  effort  to  strengthen 
the  defences  of  the  town ;  but,  when  summon- 
ed by  Gen.  Prevost  to  surrender  (May,  1779), 
the  negotiations  were  protracted  as  long  as 
possible,  and  an  offer  was  finally  made  to  capit- 
ulate on  condition  that  South  Carolina  should 
remain  neutral  during  the  war.  This  was  re- 
jected, and  the  British  soon  after  retired  on 
the  approach  of  Gen.  Lincoln.  When  Charles- 
ton fell  a  year  later,  Rudedge  retired  to  North 
Carolina,  and  for  nearly  two  years  accompa- 
nied and  aided  the  southern  army.  In  Jan. 
1782,  Charleston  being  still  held  by  the  Brit- 
ish, he  convened  the  general  assembly  at  Jack- 
sonborough,  retired  from  office,  and  was  soon 
after  elected  to  congress.  In  March,  1784,  he 
was  chosen  chancellor  of  the  state,  and  while 
holding  that  office  became  a  member  of  the 
convention  for  framing  the  federal  constitu- 
tion, in  the  elaboration  of  which  he  bore  a 
prominent  part,  and  in  the  state  conventioD 
strongly  supported  its  ratification.  In  Sept. 
1789,  he  was  appointed  an  associate  judge  of 
the  U.  S.  supreme  court,  which  office  he  re- 
signed in  1791,  when  he  was  elected  chief  jus- 
tice of  South  Carolina.  In  July,  1796,  Presi- 
dent Washington  appointed  him  chief  justice 
of  the  United  States,  and  he  presided  at  the 
succeeding  term  of  the  supreme  court ;  but  the 
senate  on  assembling  in  December,  for  political 
reasons,  refused  to  confirm  the  appointment. 
Previously,  however,  an  attack  of  sickness  had 
deprived  Rutledge  of  his  reason,  in  which  con- 
dition he  remained  till  his  death.  11.  Edwabd, 
an  American  statesman,  and  a  signer  of  the 
declaration  of  independence,  brotiier  of  the 
preceding,  bom  in  Charleston,  Nov.  23,  1749, 
died  Jan.  23,  1800.  He  also  studied  law  at 
the  Temple  in  London,  conunenced  practice  at 
Charleston  in  1773,  and  was  in  1774  the  young- 
est member  of  the  congress,  in  which  body  he 
served  8  years.  In  June,  1776,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  first  board  of  war, 
and  in  September  was  associated  with  Dr. 
Franklin  and  John  Adams  as  a  committee  to 
confer  with  Lord  Howe  on  Staten  island,  at 
his  request,  as  to  terms  of  accommodation. 
In  1779  he  was  again  appointed  to  congress, 
but  was  prevented  by  illness  from  taking  fiis 
seat ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  commanded  an 
artillery  company  in  the  militia  force  which 
dislodged  the  British  from  Port  Royal  island. 
During  the  siege  of  Charleston  in  1780,  being 
despatched  to  hasten  the  march  of  troops  to 
its  relief,  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  detained 
for  11  months  at  St.  Augustine.  In  1782  he 
was  a  member  of  the  general  assembly  at  Jack- 
sonborough,  and  supported  its  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties  for  confiscating  the  property  of  tones. 


which  had  been  recommended  by  his  brotlier 
in  convening  the  assembly,  but  which  was 
afterward  repealed.  In  the  le^slatureoflTM 
he  drew  up  the  act  for  the  abolition  of  the 
rights  of  primogeniture.  From  the  dose  of 
the  revolution  he  had  devoted  himself  mainly 
to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  serving  in  the 
legislature,  but  declining  an  offer  of  a  seat  on 
the  bench  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court  In  1798 
he  was  elected  governor  of  the  state,  bnt  died 
in  the  middle  of  his  term.  ni.  Hugh,  an  elder 
brother  of  the  precedmg,  died  in  Jan.  1811. 
In  1776  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  conn 
of  admiralty  of  South  Carolina,  in  1777  was 
speaker  of  the  legislative  council,  and  from 
1782  to  1785  of  the  house  of  representatiyei 
having  in  1780  shared  his  brother's  captim 
at  St.  Augustine.  From  1791  till  Ms  dmik 
was  chancellor  of  the  state. 

RUTULI,  a  people  of  ancient  Italy,  on  the 
coast  of  Latium.  In  Virgil,  King  Tnmns  of 
the  Rutulians  is  mentioned  as  an  enemj  of 
Latinus,  who  gave  his  daughter  Lavinia,  pre- 
viously promised  to  Tumus,  in  marriage  to 
.ZEneas.  It  is  generally  believed  that  they  were 
a  tribe  of  Pelasgians,  who  at  a  later  period 
fused  with  the  Latins.  Their  name  disappears 
from  history  after  the  time  of  the  Roman  kings. 
Their  chief  town  was  Ardea,  which  in  440  B.  C. 
became  a  Roman  colony. 

RUXTOIT,  Geobge  Fbsdebic,  an  Englisli 
traveller,  bom  in  1820,  died  in  St  Lonis,  Mo^ 
Sept.  29, 1848.  At  the  age  of  17  he  left  the 
military  college  of  Sandhurst  to  enlist  in  the 
Spanish  army  against  Don  Carlos,  and  rende^ 
ed  valuable  services.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land in  1889  he  received  a  commisfflon  as  liec* 
tenant  in  the  89th  regiment,  wit^  which  be 
went  to  Canada,  but  soon  resigning  spent  some 
years  among  the  Indians  and  trappers  of  ves:- 
em  America,  whose  lives  and  characters  are 
graphically  depicted  in  his  "  Adventures  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  Mexico,"  and  "Lfie  ia 
the  Far  West."  He  afterward  made  journeTS 
to  K  and  S.  Africa,  and  to  Mexico,  and  in  ISiS 
again  started  from  England  for  the  Boclc^ 
mountains,  but  only  succeeded  in  reaching  Sl 
Louis  when  he  died. 

RUYSBROEK,  Johannes,  called  doctorditi- 
nus,  or  doctor  ecstaticus,  a  mystical  writer  cf 
the  middle  ages,  born  in  the  village  of  Bajs- 
broek,  near  Brussels,  about  1293,  died  Dee.  1^ 
1381.  At  the  age  of  24  years  he  was  ordiuned 
priest,  and  remained  a  member  of  the  seciJar 
clergy  until  his  60th  year.  He  then  retired 
with  several  friends  into  a  cloister  near  Bmr 
sels,  and  soon  after  became  the  superior  of  3 
congregation  of  regular  canons.  His  mjf'* 
writings  and  the  sanctity  of  his  life  werev^d^ 
ly  celebrated.  He  aflSrmed  that  all  he  hau 
written  he  had  derived  from  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  !N"ot  being  well  versed  in  Latin 
he  wrote  all  his  works  in  Flemish.  Thert 
is  a  Latin  translation  by  Surius  (Cologne,  15^^ 
1609, 1692),  and  a  German  one  by  Arnold  (Of- 
fenbach, 1701). 
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RUYSOH,  Frbdebik,  a  Dutch  anatomist, 
bora  at  the  Hague,  March  28,  1638,  died  Feb. 
22, 1731.  He  studied  anatomy  and  botany  at 
Lejden  and  at  Franeker,  and  in  1665  was 
chosen  professor  of  anatomy  at  Amsterdam. 
He  made  many  dtscoveries  in  the  science  of 
anatomy,  and  invented  the  means  of  preserv- 
ing dead  bodies  by  iinections  into  the  blood 
vessels.  Bla  sMIl  in  tne  preparation  of  speci- 
mens was  very  great.  His  anatomical  collec- 
tion was  purdbased  by  Peter  the  Great  of  Rus- 
sia for  80,000  florins,  and  a  second  collection 
was  sold  to  the  king  of  Poland  for  20,000 
florins.  In  1685  he  was  made  professor  of 
medicine.  In  1727,  upon  the  death  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  he  was  elected  a  foreign  asso- 
ciate of  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris.  His 
Tarioos  anatomical  works  were  printed  oollec- 
tirely  (4  vols.  4to.,  Amsterdam,  1737). 

RUYSDAEL,  Jacob,  a  Dutch  painter,  bom 
in  Haarlem  about  1635,  died  there  in  1681. 
He  was  educated  to  be  a  surgeon,  but  after  a 
brief  practice  of  his  profession  renounced  it  for 
that  of  a  painter.  He  was  the  intimate  asso- 
ciate of  Nicholas  Berghem,  and  is  said  to  have 
studied  under  him,  which,  however,  owing  to 
the  dissimilarity  of  their  styles,  is  not  probable. 
He  rose  to  great  distinction  as  a  landscape 
painter.  His  coloring  is  that  of  a  northern 
climate,  and  the  character  of  his  skies  and 
other  features  in  his  pictures  seem  lo  indicate 
that  he  never  went  further  south  than  the 
northern  borders  of  Germany,  although  he  is 
said  to  have  painted  in  Italy.  The  figures  in 
his  pictures  were  executed  by  Ostade,  "Wouver- 
mans,  Berghem,  and  others  of  his  contempora- 
ries.   He  also  painted  sea  pieces. 

RUY8SELEDE,  a  market  town  in  West 
Flanders,  Belgium,  14  m.  S.  S.  E.  from  Bru- 
ges^ principaUy  remarkable  as  the  seat  of  the 
great  government  reformatories  of  Buysselede 
and  BeemeuL  The  first  is  intended  for  paui>er, 
vagrant,  and  vit^ous  boys,  the  second  for  girls 
of  the  same  class,  and  both  are  under  a  com- 
mon direction.  These  schools  were  established 
by  a  royal  decree  issued  in  1848,  that  for  boys 
being  organized  in  1849,  and  that  for  girls  in 
1853.  The  boys'  reformatory  receives  young 
panpers  under  16,  who  present  themselves  vol- 
nntarily,  with  a  certificate  from  the  municipal 
authority  of  their  place  of  settlement,  or  from  the 
provincial  authority ;  children  sentenced  by  a 
commissioner  for  begging  or  vagrancy ;  children 
acquitted  of  crinunal  charges  on  the  plea  of 
having  acted  without  discernment,  but  detained 
for  reformation ;  and  children  of  the  poor  not 
guilty  of  any  misdemeanor.  This  reformatory 
oceapies  the  buildings  of  an  old  sugar  manu- 
factory; the  pupils  number  about  600.  The 
whole  management  of  the  reformatory  is  mili- 
tary, the  buOdings  forming  the  barracks.  The 
boys  are  in  6  divisions  of  100  each,  superin- 
tended by  overseers  who  have  been  educated 
for  their  work.  Each  division  is  composed  of 
two  sections,  each  under  the  management  of  a 
chief  and  sab-c^ef,  selected  from  the  boys 


themselves  for  good  behavior,  and  subject  to 
the  overseer ;  and  in  each  section  are  monitors, 
also  selected  from  the  boys  for  good  conduct, 
and  separately  trained.  A  farm  of  about  600 
acres  is  attached  to  the  reformatory,  and  every 
description  of  farm  labor  is  conducted  on  the 
premises.  There  are  also  workshops,  in  which 
most  trades  are  taught ;  but  owing  to  the  short- 
ness of  their  stay,  and  their  partial  occupation 
in  farm  work  and  study,  the  boys  sddom  be- 
come skilled  workmen.  The  decks,  bulwarks, 
masts,  and  rigging  of  a  ship  have  also  been 
erected  on  the  groxmds,  and  the  boys  who  have 
a  preference  for  it  are  instructed  as  sailors. 
Instrumental  music  is  taught,  and  many  of  the 
boys  are  received  into  the  regimental  bands 
of  the  army.  The  institution  is  successful  in 
a  pecuniary  sense,  fully  sustaining  itself  after 
the  first  outlay  of  government  in  the  purchase 
and  fitting  up  of  the  grounds.  The  expenses  for 
maintenance,  salaries,  &c.,  are  very  smaU,  the 
board  of  the  children  costing  only  6  cts.  per 
day  per  head,  and  the  entire  expense  per  head 
only  10  cts.  per  day.  The  highest  salary  paid, 
that  of  the  curector,  is  $772  per  annum  and  his 
house,  while  the  other  teacners  receive  from 
$282  and  board  down  to  $80.  The  demand  for 
the  boys  as  apprentices  is  greater  than  the  sup- 
ply ;  and  the  number  of  children  discharged 
who  subsequently  turn  out  badly  has  been  less 
than.  10  per  cent.  Discipline  is  maintained 
rather  by  loss  of  position,  loss  of  honors,  and 
moral  disgrace,  than  by  physical  punishment. 
In  the  girls'  reformatory,  with  about  800  in- 
mates, washing,  baking,  mending,  and  making 
of  clothing  are  carried  on.  In  both  establish- 
ments the  rule  is  observed  to  produce  as  far  as 
possible  all  that  is  used,  rather  than  to  purchase 
or  sell  the  products  manufactured.  Tne  gkls' 
reformatory  is  under  the  charge  of  sisters  of 
charity,  but  is  conducted  in  most  respects  like 
the  boys\  except  as  regards  military  dicipline. 
BUTTER,  MioHAEL  Adbiasstszoon  de,  a 
Dutch  admural,  bom  at  Flushing,  Zealand,  in 
1607,  died  in  Syracuse,  Sicily,  April  29, 1676. 
He  was  apprenticed  by  his  parents  to  a  shoe- 
maker at  the  age  of  11  years,  but  ran  away  and 
engaged  as  cabin  boy,  rising  from  a  common 
sailor  to  the  highest  rank.  When  in  1641  Hol- 
land undertook  to  assist  Portu^(Q  against  Spain, 
De  Ruyter,  who  had  then  attained  the  rank  of 
rear  admiral,  commanded  the  Dutch  fleet.  In 
1647  he  attacked  and  sunk  an  Algerine  squad- 
ron of  4  times  the  number  of  vessels  he  com- 
manded off  the  port  of  Sal4.  In  1662,  England 
and  Holland  being  at  war,  while  convoying  a 
fleet  of  merchantmen,  he  met  the  English  fleet 
off  Plymouth,  and  beat  them  off,  saving  his  en- 
tire convoy.  During  the  next  two  years  he 
commanded  a  division  of  the  Dutch  fleet  under 
Admiral  Van  Tromp,  and  fought  two  naval 
battles,  one  of  which  was  successftd.  In  1655 
he  was  again  sent  against  the  Algerine  pirates, 
whom  he  chastised  terribly,  hanging  at  the 
yardaim  the  famous  renegade,  Armand  de 
Diaz.    In  1659  he  was  sent  to  the  assistance  of 
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Demnark  againrt  Sweden,  and  for  his  serrioes 
the  Dmuflh  king  ennobled  him  and  his  whole 
fSEunilj.  In  1665,  war  having  again  broken  ont 
between  England  and  Holliuid,  he  was  pnt  in 
command  of  the  fleet,  bnt  Prince  Rupert  con- 
fined him  to  the  Dutch  coast.  In  July,  1666, 
he  fought  the  English  for  8  days  in  the  Irish 
sea,  and  eventually  withdrew,  with  a  doubtful 
victory.  The  succeeding  year  he  renewed  the 
attack,  ascended  the  Thames  as  far  as  the  Med- 
way,  burned  the  shipping  at  Sheerness,  and 
compelled  England  to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace  at 
Breda.  The  Dutch  republic  being  again  in- 
volved in  war  in  1671,  with  both  £Vance  and 
England,  De  Ruyter  was  again  put  in  command 
of  the  fleet,  and  in  1672  fought  the  combined 
fleet  long  and  obstinately,  but  without  decisive 
results.  In  1675  he  was  sent  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean to  aid  the  Spaniards  against  the  French, 
and  in  1676  fought  a  desperate  naval  battle 
against  a  gready  superior  French  force  under 
Admiral  Duquesne  off  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily, 
and  was  finally  worsted,  and  retreated  with  his 
fleet  into  the  harbor  of  Syracuse.  He  him- 
self lost  both  legs  in  the  fight,  and  died  of  his 
wounds  a  few  days  after. 

RYE  {seeale  cereale,  linn.})  the  name  of  a 
valuable  grain-bearing  grass,  closely  allied  to 
the  wheats  but  suited  to  soil  and  climates  where 
that  will  not  grow.  Agriculturists  make  sev- 
eral varieties  or  kinds  of  rye,  such  aa  spring, 
winter,  many-stalked,  composite-headed,  and 
broad-leaved,  originating  without  doubt  from 
one  common  stock.  The  stem  or  culm  of  rye 
is  from  4  to  6  feet  high,  smooth,  hairy  toward 
the  spike ;  its  leaves  6  to  18  inches  long,  lance- 
linear,  glaucous,  rough  above  and  on  the  mar- 
gins, sheaths  membranaceous,  nerved,  smooth, 
the  ligule  short  and  dentate ;  the  spike  4  to  6 
inches  long,  2-8ided,  flattish,  linear;  spikelets 
2-flowered  and  a  rudiment  of  a  third ;  glumes 
opposite,  hairy  at  base ;  pale®  ventricose,  5- 
nerved,  terminating  in  an  acute  awn;  grain 
oblong,  grooved  on  the  upper  side,  hairy  at 
the  apes,  dusky  brown.  Rye  is  found  to  grow 
best  where  silica  abounds  in  the  soil,  and  is 
accordingly  adapted  to  thin  and  sterile  plains. 
Good  crops  of  rye  have  been  produced  from 
the  same  land  for  many  years  in  succession, 
increasing  rather  than  diminishing.  As  soon 
as  the  crop  is  off,  the  stubble  should  be  plough- 
ed in,  by  this  means  enriching  the  soil.  Spring 
rye  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  land  will 
permit,  and  winter  rye  a  few  weeks  after  the 
stubble  has  been  turned  under.  Rye  is  some- 
times sown  at  the  last  hoeing  of  Indian  com, 
which  has  been  found  to  be  a  good  practice 
where  the  land  is  flat  or  the  soil  tenacious  and 
heavy.  The  quantity  of  seed  to  be  sown  may 
be  stated  at  2  bushels  per  acre,  unless  the  grain 
is  small,  when  6  or  6  pecks  will  be  sufficient. 
The  return  from  an  acre  of  heavy,  sandy  loam, 
previously  planted  with  Indian  com  and  sown 
with  5  pecks  of  seed,  has  been  as  much  as  29 
bushels,  and  even  48  bushels,  have  been  raised 
on  a  single  acre.    Bye  ib  gathered  when  the 


straw  turns  yellow,  the  heads  hang  down,  and 
the  grain  is  hard ;  sometimes  it  is  cut  when  the 
grain  is  in  the  milk,  but  care  is  tiien  to  be 
observed  that  it  dry  in  the  open  air.  In  the 
northern  parts  of  New  England  winter  rje  u 
often  fit  to  harvest  by  the  middle  of  Jolj, 
spring  rye  being  always  later.  Its  htj-diness 
renders  it  valuable  in  high  latitudes,  being  the 
prevailing  grain  in  a  great  part  of  the  northern 
temperate  zone,  extending  to  part  of  Sibem. 
and  in  the  North  American  Russian  possesEiom 
maturing  in  lat.  62**  to  57"*  N.— The  value  of 
rye  as  an  article  of  food  may  be  ranked  u 
next  to  that  of  wheat,  although  it  <xsi\m 
a  smaller  quantity  of  nutritious  matter.  In 
portions  of  Europe  it  is  regarded  as  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  domestic  economy,  and 
by  the  peasantry  the  bread  made  from  it  u 
considered  the  best  to  promote  strength  and 
muscular  vigor.  In  the  United  States  its  me^ 
is  extensively  used  among  farmers  to  mix  Tridi 
the  meal  of  Indian  com,  for  making  a  whole- 
some bread.  Rye  is  largely  consumed  in  distil- 
lation«  (Bee  Whiskey.)  As  a  food  for  domes- 
tic animals,  in  Belgium  and  Germanj,  bruised 
or  coarsely  ground  rye  is  mixed  wit^  peas  or 
tares  and  formed  into  a  coarse  kind  of  bread, 
and  this  is  found  to  succeed  even  in  fattening. 
For  feeding  or  soiling  eheep  and  milch  cots^ 
the  youns  herbage  of  rye  is  adapted  as  in 
early  spring  food,  while  the  utility  of  the  rip- 
ened straw  in  the  manufacture  of  straw  pl^t 
isweU  known.  Long  and  clean  rye  straw  is 
also  used  in  making  coarse  mats  for  screening 
hot-beds  and  frames,  and  for  stufBng  horse 
collars,  or  even  for  thatching.  According  to 
Boussinganlt  the  average  proportion  of  the 

grain  to  the  straw  is  from  45  to  100,  thoogh 
urger  and  Schwertz,  make  it  from  411  to  100. 
The  grain  of  rye  is  subject  to  a  peculiar  diseaw 
known  as  ergot  Such  rye  is  termed  spurred, 
and  is  the  seeals  eomutnm  of  the  phannacopceia 
(See  Ebgot.) — ^The  origin  of  rye  is  involved  in 
the  greatest  uncertainty.  Distinct  spcdes  of 
grain  are  now  known  to  have  been  the  subject 
of  cultivation  where  rye  is  mentioned  by  tLe 
ancient  writers,  especially  by  those  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  and  of  the  East.  It  is  al^ 
inferred  that  it  was  little  used  as  an  agricul- 
tural cereal  in  ancient  Greece  or  Italy  Ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  however,  it  was  cultivated  a* 
a  fodder  and  for  its  grain  by  tlie  Tanrini,  who 
occupied  that  part  of  Gaul  now  known  as 
Piedmont.  In  Britain,  as  appears  from  ancient 
rents,  rye  was  cultivated  at  an  early  period. 
and  a  practice  long  prevailed  of  sowing  rye 
and  wheat  together. 

RYEGRASS.  SeeDASKKL. 
RYERSON,  Adolphus  Egebton,  DJ)- 
LL.D.,  a  Canadian  clergyman,  bom  in  Char- 
lotteville,  Talbot  district  (now  Norfolk  co.X 
Upper  Canada,  March  24,  1808.  ffis  father, 
Col.  Joseph  Ryerson,  was  a  half-pay  officers 
the  Britisn  service  in  the  American  revolnUon. 
and  emigrated  to  New  Brunswick,  and  afte^ 
ward  to  Canada,  in  1788.    The  son  became* 
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teacher,  in  1825  was  ordained  deacon  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  (now  the  Wealeyan  Meth- 
odist) chnrch  of  Canada,  and  for  the  4  years 
following  officiated  as  an  itinerant  minister. 
In  1829,  after  the  Methodist  ohnrch  of  Canada 
became  independent,  he  aided  in  establishing, 
and  for  several  years  edited  "  The  Guardian," 
its  official  organ.  In  1883  and  in  1886  he  was 
sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  British  conference, 
and  in  1841  was  appointed  principal  of  the  nni- 
Tersity  of  Ooboui^.  In  1844  he  was  appoint- 
ed by  the  goyernor^neral  snperintendent 
of  public  schools  for  Upper  Canada,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  still  holds.  The  next  year  he 
spent  in  the  United  States  studying  the  meth- 
ods of  public  elementary  education.  In  1849 
he  pnblished  an  extensive  report  of  his  tour, 
and  submitted  to  1^6  government  a  bill  for 
the  organization  of  the  public  school  system, 
which  now  forms  the  basis  of  the  Upper  Cana- 
da common  school  system.  Dr.  Ryerson  is 
now  (1861)  preparing  a  history  of  Canada,  and 
of  the  "United  Empire  Loyalists." 

RYLANB  John,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  English 
Baptist  clergyman,  bom  in  Korthampton,  Jan. 
29,  1753,  died  in  Bristol,  May  25,  1825.  He 
was  remarkable  for  his  attainments  even  in  his 
early  childhood,  having  learned  his  letters  be- 
fore he  could  speak,  reading  the  Psalms  in 
Hebrew  at  5  years  of  age,  and  having  read 
through  the  Greek  Testament  before  he  was 
9.  In  ITTO  he  preadied  before  the  Baptist 
congregation  at  l4ortiiampton,  and  for  the  next 
0  years  as«sted  his  father  in  his  school,  and 
preached  occasionally.  In  1776  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Northampton  congregation,  but 
continued  for  a  number  of  years  to  teach.  In 
1791  he  wrote  the  circular  letter  which  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  English  Baptist  mis- 
sionary society,  in  whose  organization  he  took 
part  at  Eittering  in  1792.  He  was  now  called 
to  Bristol  as  pac£or  of  the  Baptists  in  that  city, 


and  president  of  the  Baptist  college,  and  retain- 
ed both  offices  for  nearly  83  years.  In  1816,  on 
the  death  of  Andrew  Fuller,  he  was  chosen  his 
successor  as  secretary  of  the  Baptist  missionary 
society.  He  published  during  his  lifetime  84 . 
volumes,  mostiy  on  theological  topics,  and  con- 
tributed frequently  to  periodicals. 

RYMEB,  Thomas,  an  English  author  and 
antiquary,  bom  in  Yorkshire  in  1688,  died  in 
London,  Dec.  14, 1718.  He  became  a  member 
of  Gray's  Inn  in  1666,  and  was  appointed  lus- 
toriographer  to  King  William  in  1692.  There 
was  at  the  time  a  scheme  on  foot  to  publish  the 
whole  body  of  existing  documents  relating  to 
state  transactions  between  England  and  other 
countries,  and  Bymer  was  chosen  to  edit  it. 
The  result  was  the  collection  entitled  Foddera^ 
ConventioneSj  et  eujtueunque  Generis  Aeta  IHib-' 
Ilea  inter  Begee  AnaluB  et  aUoB  Principee^  &c.y 
conomonly  called  "Bymer's  Foedera"  (17  vob. 
foL,  and  8  vob.  added  by  Sanderson  adEter  By- 
mer's death).  He  also  wrote  a  play  entitled 
"  Edgar,  or  the  English  Monarch,"  and  a  *^  Short 
View  of  Tragedy,"  which  contains  a  ludicrous 
attack  upon  Shakespeare. 

RYSWIOK,  or  Ryswtk,  a  village  of  the 
Netherlands,  province  of  South  HoUand,  be- 
tween the  Hague  and  Delft,  about  8  m.  8.  E. 
of  the  former  place ;  pop.  about  2,400.  The 
place  is  renowned  on  account  of  the  peace  con- 
cluded there  in  1697  by  Louis  XIY.  of  France 
on  the  one  part  and  the  Qerman  empire,  Eng- 
land, Spain,  and  Holland  'On  the  other,  whiclr 
terminated  the  long  and  eventM  war  that  fol- 
lowed the  league  of  Augsburg  in  1687.  By 
that  treaty  Louis  acknowledged  WiUiam  of 
Orange  as  king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  restored  his  conouests  in  the  Spanish  Neth- 
erlands and  in  Catalonia  to  Spain,  and  others 
on  the  Bhine  to  the  empire.  A  pyramidal 
monument  commemorates  the  event. 

BYTINA.    SeeMAKATKB. 
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Sthe  19th  letter,  15th  consonant,  and  chief 
9  sibilant  in  the  English  alphabet.  It  is  a 
lingno^ental,  and  represents  the  hissing  made 
by  drivuig  the  breath  between  the  end  of  the 
tongne  and  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  just  above 
the  npper  incisors.  It  is  found  in  most  lan- 
goages,  and  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  con- 
sonants in  English.  Its  sound  varies,  being 
strong,  like  e  soft,  in  this^  mn^  and  softer,  like 
2,  in  ihese^  wiee.  Among  the  Hebrews  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim  uttered  e  for  the  aspirated  eh^ 
which  they  could  not  articulate  (Judg.  xii.  6) ; 
and  lisping,  which  is  not  uncommon,  especially 
in  children,  consists  in  uttering  the  aspirated 
t-h  for  $.  Its  symbol  in  Hebrew  signifies  tooth, 
and  in  its  original  shape  it  may  have  repre- 
sented 3  teeth,  since  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Etroscan  it  consists  of  8  strokes,  which  in  al- 


tered positions  have  the  same  relative  situa- 
tion to  each  other.  In  the  Phoenician  the  an- 
gles are  rounded,  and  approach  the  serpentine 
form  of  the  Boman  character. — In  words  com- 
mon to  the  Greek  and  Latin,  the  latter  language 
often  has  an  a  initial  which  is  wanting  in  the 
former;  thus  /£,  lirra,  ^Xior,  vda>p,  vXi;,  vr,  be- 
come Mas,  septern^  eol,  eudor,  »yha,  eus.  Be- 
fore words  borrowed  from  the  Latin  having  $ 
initial,  the  French  often  prefix  a  vowel ;  thus 
epirittUy  spatium^  spea,  become  esprit^  eapace^ 
eaperanee;  and  by  an  abbreviation  echola^  scri- 
here^  status^  become  eeole^  eerire^  itat.  In  the 
middle  of  words  the  dropped  $  is  replaced  by  a 
A  ;  thus  tempeetctSj  magiater^  hestia^  epistola^  be- 
come tempite,  maitre,  bSUy  Spitre;  and  the  Ital- 
ian medeeimo,  teeta^  presto,  become  mSme,  tSte, 
prit.   It  is  in  like  manner  lost  in  many  English 
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words,  as  tmeU^  melt^  BtwmbU^  tumble.  In  sev- 
eral of  the  principal  languages  of  modem  Ea* 
rope  8  final  is  the  osnal  sign  of  the  plural  of 
nouns.  It  is  subject  to  interchanges  with  d^ 
th  (laveB,  lovethy  hates,  ?iateth)y  t  (Ger.  das^  doMy 
Eng.  that\  z  (in  the  Bomersetshire  dialect  of 
England ;  Dutch  mster,  earner,  Eng.  sister,  svm^ 
mer),  sch  (Ger.  schlagen,  Eng.  slay),  c,  q,  h,  n, 
and  r. — As  an  abbreviation  it  stands  for  soeietas 
or  «0^u«,  for  the  proper  name  Sextus,  anciently 
for  the  numeral  Y,  for  solo  in  Italian  music,  and 
for  south  in  books  of  navigation  and  geography. 

SA  DA  BANDEIEA,  Beenabdo  de,  vis- 
count, a  Portuguese  statesman,  bom  in  1796. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  struggle  for  na- 
tional independence  against  the  French,  parti- 
cipated in  the  revolution  of  1820,  left  the  coun- 
try after  the  reaction  of  1823,  returned  when 
Dom  Pedro  promulgated  the  new  charter,  was 
ffovemor  of  Oporto  during  its  long  siege,  and 
lost  his  right  arm  in  an  engagement  there.  In 
1882  he  was  appointed  minister  of  the  marine 
and  created  a  baron,  but  resigned  in  1883.  At 
the  end  of  the  civil  war  Dom  Pedro  created 
him  a  peer ;  he  was  again  minister  of  the  ma- 
rine from  Nov.  1835,  to  April,  1886,  and  was 
invested  by  the  queen  with  extraordinary  pow- 
ers to  put  down  the  insurrection  of  March, 
1887.  In  1842  a  new  revolution  deprived  him 
of  office ;  in  1846-^7  he  headed  an  insurrection 
against  Gosta-Gabral,  was  defeated  and  de- 
prived of  all  his  titles  and  dignities,  but  re- 
mained a  member  of  the  cortes.  He  subse- 
quently again  became  minister  of  the  marine, 
and  is  now  a  member  of  the  council  of  state. 

SAAD  ED-DEEN,  Mohammed  Effendi,  a 
Turkish  historian,  bom  early  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, died  in  Gonstantinople,  Oct.  2, 1599.  He 
was  educated  among  the  imperial  pages  under 
8ultan  Selim  I.,  and^in  1578  was  appointed  by 
8elim  H.  preceptor  to  his  son  Amurath,  the 
heir  apparent.  After  the  death  of  Amurath  his 
son  Mohammed  HI.  intrasted  him  with  the 
management  of  the  most  secret  diplomatic  rela- 
tions of  the  empire.  He  attended  the  sultan  in 
the  Hungarian  campaign  of  1596,  and  in  1598 
was  made  grand  mufti.  His  principal  work, 
entitled  Tc^  alrTowarikh  ("  Grown  of  Histo- 
ries"), is  a  copious  history  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire from  its  foundation  to  1520.  He  also  wrote 
the  8eUm  Nameh,  a  collection  of  anecdotes  of 
Belim  I. 

SAADI,  Shexe  Moslih  Eddik,  a  Persian 
poet,  bom  in  Shiraz  toward  the  end  of  the 
12th  century,  died  in  1291,  at  the  age  of  102, 
or  according  to  some  authorities  of  116  years. 
He  studied  at  Bagdad,  became  a  dervish,  and 
during  his  life  made  16  pilgrimages  on  foot  to 
Mecca.  He  travelled  in  the  East  Indies,  Egypt, 
and  other  countries,  and  fought  against  the 
omsaders  in  Syria,  where  he  was  token  pris- 
oner. A  merchant  of  Aleppo  ransomed  him 
and  gave  him  his  daughter  m  marriage,  with 
whom  he  led  an  unhappy  life.  Finally,  after 
30  years^  wanderings,  he  returned  to  Shiraz 
and  built  himself  a  hermitage,  where  he  passed 


his  remaining  years.  He  possessed  great  scien- 
tific knowledge,  and,  beside  the  principal  orien- 
tal languages,  was  familiar  with  Latin.  His 
collected  productions  comprise  the  QulUUit 
0*  Flower  Garden'Oi  Bostan  ("Frnit  Garden*!, 
Fend  Nameh  ("  Book  of  Gounsels''),  and  numer- 
ous gazels  or  odes,  elegies,  quatrains,  and  frag- 
ments in  prose  and  verse,  xhe  two  first  men- 
tioned works  are  the  most  celebrated.  (See 
Pebsi A,  Language  and  Litebatube  of,  voL  liii. 
p.  171.)  The  whole,  in  Persian  and  Arabic, 
edited  by  Harrington,  were  printed  at  Calcutta 
in  1791  (2  vols,  small  fol.) ;  and  of  the  fl^li«t/m 
editions  have  been  published  with  a  pai^el 
English  translation  by  James  Dnmonlin  (Cal- 
cutta, 1807),  with  punctuation  and  vowel  marb 
by  Dr.  A.  Sprenger  (Galcutta,  1861),  and  vidi 
a  vocabulary  by  Eastwick  (Hertford,  1850),  ^bo 
translated  it  into  English  prose  and  verse  (1652). 

SAADIA,  or  Saadiah  (bsn  Joseph),  a  Jewish 
philosopher,  poet,  and  scholar,  bom  in  FayooiQ, 
Egypt,  toward  the  dose  of  the  9th  oentmr, 
died  in  Babylonia  in  941  or  942.  He  distin- 
guished himself  by  writing  against  the  sect  of 
the  Garaites,  and  in  928  became  the  leadiog 
teacher  in  the  school  of  Sura  in  Babylom 
A  dispute  which  soon  after  arose  between  him 
and  Kabbi  David  was  decided  in  faTor  of  the 
latter  by  the  divan  of  the  caliph  Moctadir 
Billah,  and  Saadia  fled  from  the  country;  bnt 
a  reconciliation  having  been  effected,  he  re- 
occupied  his  chair  in  937.  He  wrote  in  hoth 
Hebrew  and  Arabic,  and  occupies  a  prom- 
inent rank  among  the  philosophical  and  theo- 
logical writers  of  the  nation  by  his  poems  on 
the  laws  and  history  of  the  Jews,  by  his  Arabic 
translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  principa^ 
by  his  celebrated  treatise  on  "  Religions  m 
DTOirines,"  best  known  under  its  Hebrew  title 
Eaemunoth  vehaddeoth,  in  Rabbi  Judah  ben 
Tibbon's  translation  from  the  Arabic  original 
(German  translation  by  Dr.  FOrst.  Leipsit 
1845).  A  critical  biography  of  Rabbi  Saadia 
has  been  written  by  Rapoport  (BikhtrehaUtim, 
1829),  and  a  "  Notice"  by  Munk. 

SAAVEDRA,  Angel  de.    See  Rivas. 

SAAVEDRA  Y  FAXARDO,  Diego.  S« 
Faxabdo. 

SABAISM  (Ar.  tzaha,  to  rise  in  splendor; 
Heb.  tzeba  Juiahshamayim,  the  host  of  heaven. 
the  stars,  tzebaoih,  the  heavenly  hosts),  the 
name  given  to  the  worship  of  the  stars  as  dti- 
ties.  It  extended  through  the  countries  of  tie 
Assyrian  and  Medo-Persian  empires  as  far  as 
Asia  Minor,  between  the  Caspian  sea,  the  Eux- 
ine,  and  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  Armenia^ 
mountains  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Kile  ^'-^ 
southern  Arabia ;  but  it  assumed  different  fonrs 
in  different  countries,  appearing  sometimes 
more  sensual,  sometimes  more  spiritual.  Tbe 
objects  of  worship  were  tihe  sun,  the  moon, 
and  the  planets,  or  rather  the  planetary  spirit? 
of  which  the  planets  were  beueved  to  be  the 
frame  or  the  body.  The  worship  of  tbe  sns 
was  especially  cultivated  in  Babylon  and  Phoe- 
nicia.   The  worshippers  of  the  stars  generA^ 
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ascribed  to  them  a  great  influence  upon  and  a 
knowledge  of  terrestrial  affairs ;  and  astrologj, 
the  casting  of  nativities,  and  varions  systems 
of  demonology,  were  therefore  the  natural  re- 
sult of  Sabaism.  The  astrological  system  was 
most  lai^gely  developed  by  the  Egyptians,  while 
Parseeism  was  the  purest  and  most  perfect 
form  of  SabaisHL  In  the  Koran  the  religion 
which  was  in  opposition  to  that  of  Abraham^ 
and  in  particular  the  star  worship  of  ancient 
Arabia,  is  designated  by  the  name  Sabaism. 
In  the  town  of  Haran,  in  Mesopotamia,  a  kind 
of  Sabaism  maintained  itself,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  Christianity,  until  the  middle  ages. 
One  sect  of  Sabaoans  believed  in  the  migration 
of  the  soul,  and  in  great  world-period,  con- 
stantly renewed  in  an  everlasting  revolution. 

SABBATH  (Heb.  shdbbaa,  day  of  rest),  the 
name  of  the  7th  day  of  the  week  among  the 
Jews,  dedicated  to  an  entire  cessation  from 
worldly  labor.  It  commenced  on  Friday  even- 
ing, and  extended  to  the  evening  following. 
Whether  it  was  instituted  by  Moses,  or  of  an 
onte-Mosalo  origin,  is  a  controverted  point. 
An  intentional  violation  of  the  sabbath  was 
punished  with  death.  In  later  times  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Mosaic  law  respecting  the  sab- 
bath were  greatly  extended  by  the  Jews; 
travelling  was  forbidden,  and  only  "  a  sabbath 
day's  journey"  (2,000  paces  beyond  the  limits 
of  one's  town  or  village)  allowed.  In  the  time 
of  the  Maccabees  there  were  many  zealous 
Jews  who  permitted  themselves  to  be  pas- 
sively slaughtered  by  the  enemy  rather  than 
defend  themselres  on  the  sabbatli.  Christ  re- 
proached the  sect  of  the  Pharisees  for  the  stress 
they  kid  on  a  mere  external  strictness  in  ob- 
serving the  sabbath  without  corresponding  sen- 
timents. The  Mtshna  enumerates  89  principal 
sorts  of  business  which  it  is  not  allowed  to  per- 
form on  the  sabbath,  and  each  of  them  has 
again  its  subdivisions.  Stated  meetings  for  re- 
ligions worship  seem  not  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  sabbath  until  the  time  after 
the  exile.  The  sabbath  before  the  passover 
was  called  the  great  sabbath.  Every  7th  year 
was  called  the  sabbatical  year,  in  which  the 
fields  remained  nncultivated  and  debts  could 
not  be  collected.  The  great  m^ority  of  the 
Christian  churches  celebrate  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  Sunday,  instead  of  the  7th  (sabbath) ; 
bat  a  few  small  denominations,  as  the  Seventh 
Day  Baptists,  the  adherents  of  Joanna  South- 
cote,  &c.,  maintain  that  the  change  was  made 
without  scriptural  warrant,  and  therefore  ad- 
here to  the  religious  celebration  of  the  Tth  day. 
(See  Loan's  Day.) 
SABELLIANS.  See  Sabbllitis. 
8ABELLIUS,  the  originator  of  the  heresy 
concerning  the  divine  nature  described  in  the 
history  of  the  church  as  Sabellianism.  Of  his 
personal  history  it  is  only  known  that  he  was 
a  native  of  Africa,  a  presbyter  of  Ptolemais,  a 
city  of  the  Libyan  Pentapolis,  and  that  he  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  8d  century.  His  views 
concerning  the  divine  nature  and  manifestation 


were  substantially  those  which  NoStus  and 
Fraxeas  had  already  defended,  but  they  gained 
significance  from  the  subtlety  and  fulness  with 
which  he  explained  them.  Holding  to  the 
strict  unity  of  the  being  of  6k>d,  he  taught  that 
the  manifestation  of  God  was  a  triad.  God  in 
himself  is  one,  and  remains  ever  so;  but  as  he 
appears  to  the  world  he  is  three,  or  shows 
himself  in  three  ways.  These  three  forms  of 
his  appearing  are  not  persons  in  the  proper 
sense  of  that  word,  but  only  faces  of  the  Deity. 
The  manifestations  of  God  in  Christ  and  in  the 
Holy  Spirit  are  only  temporary,  and  both  the 
Logos  and  the  Spirit  will  return  finally  into  the 
Monad,  or  the  Father.  The  three  titles  of 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  express  only  the 
threefold  action  of  God  in  creation,  redemption, 
and  sanctification.  Sabellius  professed  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Father  and  Son,  God  and  the 
LogoS)  were  the  same  in  substance,  but  his 
doctrine  took  away  all  distinction-.  The  most 
conspicuous  opponent  of  Sabellius,  through 
whom  indeed  tiie  views  of  Sabellius  and  ma 
party  are  best  known,  was  Dionysius  of  Alex- 
andria. In  his  controversy  with  Dionysius  of 
Eome,  while  he  pointed  out  sharply  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  Son  and  the  Father,  which  < 
Sabellius  destroyed,  he  went  so  far  as  to  expose 
himself  to  the  charge  of  denying  their  unity  of 
nature.  His  hostility  did  not  however  prevent 
the  Sabellian  opinion  from  finding  partisans. 
That  in  the  4th  century  the  Sabellians  were  a 
flourishing  sect,  is  evident  from  the  statement 
of  Epiphanius  that  they  were  to  be  found  in 
considerable  numbers,  not  only  in  Mesopotamia, 
but  in  the  neighborhood  of  Eome.  The  coun- 
cil of  Constantinople,  in  881,  by  rejecting  their 
baptism,  testified  to  their  importance.  Augus- 
tine, a  few  years  later,  believed  them  to  be 
extinct;  but  their  opinions  continued  to  fiourish 
under  other  names.  Marcellus  and  Photinus, 
in  the  4th  century,  were  only  the  first  of  a  Ions 
line  of  eminent  teachers  who  have  sustained 
after  Sabellius  the  theory  of  a  trinity  of  of- 
fices rather  than  a  trinity  of  persons  in  the 
Godhead.  The  doctrine  of  Sabellius  is  very 
ftilly  discussed  in  the  various  histories  of 
dogmas,  especially  by  Martini,  Mohler,  Baur, 
Meier,  Dorner,  and  by  Schleiermacher  in  his 
treatise  on  the  opposition  between  the  Sabel- 
lian and  the  Athanasian  theory  of  the  Trinity. 

SABINA  POPPiEA.    SeeNBBo. 

SABINE,  a  river  which  rises  in  Hunt  co.  in 
the  N".  E.  of  Texas,  and  after  a  S.  E.  course  of 
about  250  m.,  when  it  reaches  the  E.  boun- 
dary, runs  in  a  generally  S.  direction  with  a 
curve  to  the  E.,  forming  the  separating  line 
between  Texas  and  Louisiana,  and  entering 
Sabine  lake  near  the  coast,  the  entire  length 
being  about  600  m.  It  has  numerous  tributa- 
ries, but  none  of  any  considerable  size;  and 
being  very  shallow,  especially  toward  the 
mouth,  it  is  navigable  only  in  some  parts,  and 
that  for  very  small  vessels. — Lake  Sabine  is  a 
body  of  water  lying  between  Texas  and  Louis- 
iana, about  6  m.  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico.    It 
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receives  the  waters  of  the  Sabine  and  Neches 
rivers,  and  is  about  18  m.  long  bj  9  broad. 

SABINE,  I.  A  W.  parish  of  La.,  separated 
from  Texas  by  the  Sabine  river  and  drained  by 
a  number  of  its  tributaries,  among  which  are 
the  bayous  St.  Patries,  San  Miguel,  Lenneau, 
and  Toreau ;  area,  about  1,800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860,  5,828,  of  whom  1,718  were  slaves.  It 
has  a  nearly  level  surface  and  fertile  soil.  The 
productions  in  1855  included  801  bales  of  cot- 
ton and  91,542  bushels  of  Indian  com.  There 
were  in  1850,  6  churches,  and  1,051  pupils  at- 
tending public  schools.  Capital,  Manny.  11. 
An  E.  CO.  of  Texas,  separated  from  La.  by  the 
Sabine  river,  and  drained  by  Patroon  and  Palo 
Gacho  bayous ;  area,  about  700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860, 2,750,  of  whom  1,150  were  slaves.  It  has 
an  undulating  surface,  covered  with  forests, 
and  a  very  fertile  soil.  The  productions  in 
1850  were  61,619  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
19,920  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  752  bales  of  cot- 
ton. There  were  4  churches,  and  92  pupils 
attending  public  schools.    Capital,  Milam. 

SABINE,  Edwabd,  a  British  physicist  of 
Irish  extraction,  born  in  England  in  1790.  He 
accompanied  Boss  and  Parry  in  their  first  arc- 
tic expedition,  and  on  his  return  presented  to 
the  royal  society  two  papers,  published  in  the 
"Philosophical  Transactions"  for  1819,  con- 
taining his  observations  on  the  peculiar  action 
of  the  magnetic  needle  in  high  latitudes.  Pro- 
moted soon  after  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  the 
army,  he  prosecuted  his  investigations  in  ter- 
restrial physics  in  a  series  of  voyages  from  the 
equator  to  the  arctic  circle.  In  these  investi- 
gations he  determined  the  requisite  length  of 
the  pendulum  to  beat  seconds  in  different  lati- 
tudes, and  thus  lud  the  basis  for  an  accurate 
determination  of  the  figure  of  the  earth.  The 
results  were  published  in  a  4to.  volume  in 
1825,  which,  in  consequence  of  some  clerical 
errors,  he  afterward  suppressed.  In  the  inter- 
vals of  his  professional  duty  in  Ireland,  where 
he  had  been  promoted  to  a  minority,  he  con- 
tinued his  physical  studies,  and  in  1836  com- 
municated to  the  British  association  at  Bristol 
some  important  observations  on  the  direction 
and  intensity  of  the  magnetic  force  in  Scotland. 
A  year  later  he  had  extended  his  observations 
to  numerous  other  points,  and  in  1888  he  pre- 
sented a  memoir  on  the  magnetic  isoclinal  and 
iBodynamic  lines  of  the  British  islands.  His 
discoveries  led  to  the  establishment  of  perma- 
nent magnetic  observatories  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  colonies,  the  latter  under  his  superin- 
tendence. He  is  now  a  m^or-general.  He 
has  been  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society  since 
1818,  and  its  vice-president  and  treasurer  since 
1850.  He  has  published  in  the  "  Transactions" 
of  the  royal  society  and  the  British  association, 
and  in  the  "  Philosophical  Magazine,"  numer- 
ous papers  on  meteorology,  the  pendulum,  and 
magnetism,  and  has  appended  to  the  transla- 
tions of  WrangePs  expedition,  and  Humboldt^s 
"  Cosmos"  and  "  Aspects  of  Nature,"  made  by 
Mrs.  Sabine,  numerous  valuable  notes. 


SABINES,  an  ancient  people  of  Italy,  on- 
bracing  a  large  number  of  tribes  oonspicnoiu 
in  the  legends  and  history  of  Borne.  They 
formed  three  principal  groups:  the  Sabines 
proper;  the  Sabelli,  divided  into  Vestini, 
Marsi,  Marmcini,  Peligni,  Frentani,  and  Hi^ 
pini;  and  the  Samnites.  They  were  a  migra- 
tory race,  and  early  spread  over  the  centnl 
and  southern  regions  of  the  peninsula.  Ther 
were  renowned  for  bravery,  rustic  simplicity 
of  manners,  love  of  freedom,  and  rehgioas 
character.  In  peace  they  were  ruled  by  re- 
publican magi8ti^U;es,  in  times  of  war  by  sot- 
ereign  commanders,  called  by  the  Roman  his- 
torians dictators  or  kings.  The  Sabines  proper, 
the  least  warlike  of  all,  inhabited  a  mounUin- 
ous  district  in  the  central  Apennines,  sitcattd 
between  the  rivers  Tiber,  Nar  (now  Ken), 
and  Anio  (Teverone),  and  surrounded  byU- 
tium,  Etruria,  Umbrw,  Picenum,  and  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Sabellians  and  Samnites.  Their 
principal  towns  were  Amitemum  on  the  Ater- 
nus  (Pescara),  Cures,  the  birthplace  of  Noim 
Pompilius,  Reate  (Rieti)  on  the  Nar,  Kur^ia 
(Norcia),  and  Nomentum.  The  Sabines  formed 
one  of  the  constituent  elements  of  the  Roman 
people,  a  portion  of  them  having  become  incor- 
porated, according  to  the  legend,  with  the  sub- 
jects of  Romulus  on  the  termination  of  the  wir 
waged  to  revenge  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  to- 
men  by  the  Roman  youtha.  The  remaindcrof 
the  people  continued  independent,  but  at  the 
beginning  of  the  3d  century  B.  0.  were  finally 
merged  in  the  Roman  republic. 

SABLE,  a  carnivorous  animal  of  the  weasel 
family,  and  genus  mtutela  (Ijnn.),  of  which 
the  generic  characters  have  been  given  under 
Fisher;  it  is  the  M.  eibellina  (Linn.).  In  ^ 
it  is  about  equal  to  the  pine  marten  (see  Itu- 
ten),  and  its  color  in  summer  is  brownish, 
with  white  spots  on  the  head  and  grayish  neck : 
in  winter  it  is  much  darker,  though  not  so  dark 
as  to  justify  the  use  of  its  name  as  an  epithet  sig- 
nifying deep  blackness,  and  the  adjective  sabi* 
has  probably  a  diflferent  origin.  The  feet  «re 
hairy  to  the  toes,  indicating  its  residence  to  be  a 
snow-covered  region;  it  inhabits  the  froKn 
mountains  of  European  and  Asiatic  Rosat 
where  its  chase  is  attended  by  great  hardshit-s 
on  account  oi*  the  severity  of  the  climate  and  Oie 
barren  nature  of  the  country.  The  dark  win- 
ter fur  is  highly  esteemed,  and  forms  an  im- 
portant article  of  commerce  to  the  K°®"J^ 
considerable  numbers  are  carried  to  Russifl  m 
western  Europe,  where  they  bring  almost  fab- 
ulous prices,  a  single  skin  being  worth  from 
$20  to  $60,  according  to  its  fineness  and  color: 
the  hairs  are  so  soft  that  they  will  lie  any  wjt 
in  which  they  are  placed.  It  lives  principaJlT 
in  trees,  lying  concealed  during  the  day  m 
hunting  by  night ;  it  will  destroy  a  hare,  thoDd« 
larger  than  itself,  and  also  kills  ermines  .*wi 
other  small  weasels ;  it  may  be  tamed  bykma- 
ness,  and  is  very  docile  if  taken  young.  » 
is  by  some  regarded  as  a  variety  of  the  pw^ 
marten  (Jf.  martes,  linn.);  but,  though  not  an 
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anconunon  animal,  enough  speoimens  do  not 
exist  in  anj  mnsenm  to  determine  the  question. 
The  female  has  from  8  to  5  young,  late  in 
March  or  early  in  April.  To  the  hardy  sable 
hunters  we  owe  the  discovery  of  eastern  Sibe- 
ria. There  la  no  evidence  that  this  sable  is 
found  in  America. 

SABLE  ISLAND  (Fr.  mlle^  sand),  a  low 
sandy  island  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  belonging 
to  Great  Britain,  390  m.  S.  E.  from  Cape  Can- 
so,  Nova  Scotaa,  of  which  it  is  a  dependency ; 
length  about  25  nL,  breadth  varying  from  1  to 
5  m.  It  consists  of  two  nearly  parallel  ridges 
of  sand  joined  together  at  the  ends,  which  en- 
close a  lake  or  pond  about  11  m.  long  and  in 
some  places  12  feet  deep.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  grass,  wild  peas,  strawberries,  cranberries, 
&c.  The  island  supports  about  500  wild  horses, 
and  some  homed  cattle.  So  many  fatal  ship- 
wrecks have  occurred  upon  Sable  island  and 
tiie  sand  banks  and  shoals  which  surround  it, 
that  an  establishment  has  been  formed  for  the 
relief  of  persons  thrown  upon  its  shores,  the 
expense  of  which  is  borne  jointly  by  the  col- 
ony of  Nova  Scotia  and  me  government  of 
Great  Britain. 

SAO,  a  N.  1iV.  CO.  of  Iowa,  watered  by  the 
sources  of  the  Baccoon  and  Boyer  rivers ;  area, 
about  525  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  246.  It  is  not 
yet  oit^ized. 

SACAPA,  or  Zacapa,  a  town  of  Guatemala, 
pop.  10,000,  situated  about  midway  between 
the  capital  and  the  Atlantic  port  of  Isabel,  in 
the  centre  of  a  great  plain,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rio  Copan. 

SACCATOO.    See  Sackatoo. 

SACCHETTI,  Fkanoo,  an  Italian  novelist, 
born  in  Florence  about  1335,  died  about  1410. 
la  1383  he  was  one  of  the  council  of  eight  at 
Florence,  and  subsequently  podesta  or  chief 
magistrate  successively  at  Bibbiena,  San  Mini- 
ato,  and  Faenza.  His  sonnets,  cam&ni,  and 
other  metrical  compositions,  obtained  consid- 
erable repute  among  his  contemporaries ;  but 
it  is  chiefly  by  his  novels  that  he  is  now  known. 
Of  these,  255  are  still  in  existence.  They  are 
in  style  and  merit  considered  second  omy  to 
the  works  of  Boccaccio,  though  many  of  them 
are  little  more  than  elaborated  anecdotes. 

SAGCHI,  AxDBEA,  an  Italian  artist,  born  in 
Borne  about  1599,  died  June  21,  1661.  He 
gained  considerable  reputation  in  Rome  at  the 
accession  of  Urban  VIII.  by  some  large  altar- 
pieces  executed  for  St.  Peter's ;  and  his  fresco 
representing  "  Divine  Wisdom,"  in  the  Barbe- 
rini  palace,  raised  him  to  the  highest  place 
among  contemporary  artists.  His  masterpiece 
is  *'  St  Romualdo  relating  his  Vision  to  ^ve 
Monks  of  his  Order,"  now  in  the  Vatican.  He 
had  many  scholars,  including  Carlo  Maratta  and 
Nicolas  Poussin,  and  is  considered  the  last  great 
painter  of  the  Roman  school. 

SACOHTNI,  Antonio  Maria  Gaspako,  an 
Italian  composer,  born  at  Pozzuoli,  July  23, 
1T34^  died  in  Paris,  Oct  7,  1786.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  conMffnaioTio  di  Santa  Maria^  un- 


der Durante.  After  producing  numerous  works 
in  Italy  and  Germany,  he  arrived  in  1772  in 
England,  where  he  remained  until  1784,  when 
he  established  himself  in  Paris.  His  operas, 
once  famous  over  Europe,  are  now  scarcely 
known  by  name  even,  notwithstanding  they 
are  skilfully  and  richly  harmonized  and  abound 
in  beautiful  melodies.  The  most  celebrated  in 
their  day  were  II  Cid,  Tamerlano,  Montezuma, 
Mnaldo,  and  VAmore  wldato,  composed  for 
the  London  opera  house,  and  La  eolonie, 
L*  Olympiadey  (Edipe  d  Ootonne,  and  Etelina, 
produced  in  Paris. 

SACHEVERELL,  Henbt,  D.D.,  an  English 
clergyman,  bom  about  1672,  died  June  5, 1724. 
At  Oxford  he  was  a  room  mate  of  Addison,who 
in  1694  dedicated  to  him  his  "  Account  of  the 
Greatest  English  Poets."  He  obtained  a  feUow- 
ship,  received  holy  orders,  and  in  1705  was  ap- 
pointed preacher  of  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark. 
In  1709  he  preached  the  two  political  sermons 
that  gave  rise  to  the  trial  which  has  rendered 
his  name  famous,  the  one  at  the  Derby  assizes 
on  Aug.  16,  the  other  before  the  lord  mayor 
at  St.  rauPs  on  Nov.  5.  In  these  he  enunciated 
the  most  extreme  high  church  and  tory  prin- 
ciples, maintaining  the  doctrine  of  passive  obe- 
dience, thus  by  implication  condemning  the 
revolution  of  1689  and  all  its  consequences,  and 
particularly  denouncing  the  act  of  toleration. 
The  sermons  were  pnnted  and  circulated  in 
great  numbers,  and  m  December  the  attention 
of  parliament  was  formally  called  to  their  dan- 
gerous tendency.    The  whigs  being  then  in 
power  under  the  ministry  of  Godolphin,  Dr. 
Sacheverell  was  ordered  to  be  impeacned ;  and 
after  long  preliminaries  the  trial  commenced 
before  the  house  of  lords,  Feb.  27, 1710.    On 
March  23  he  was  found  guilty,  but  was  only' 
sentenced  to  8  years'  suspension  from  preach- 
ing, and  the  two  sermons  were  ordered  to  be 
burned  bv  the  common  hangman.    During  the 
whole  af^r  the  public  passions  had  been  high- 
ly excited,  the  populace  generally  siding  with 
the  accused.    This  tame  conclusion  was  cele- 
brated as  a  triumph  with  bonfires  throughout 
the  kingdom,  and  during  a  long  journey  soon 
after  Dr.  Sacheverell  was  everywhere  met  with 
ovations.  These  scenes  were  repeated  on  the  ex- 
piration of  his  sentence  in  March,  1713 ;  on  the 
Sunday  following  which  he  preached  a  sermon 
at  St.  Saviour's  from  the  text :   "  Father,  for- 
give tliem,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do," 
in  which,  says  Lord  Mahon,  "  he  drew  an  un- 
seemly parallel  between  his  own  sufferings  and 
the  Saviour's  passion."    The  tories  were  then 
in  the  ascendency  under  Harloy,  and  the  house 
of  commons   appointed   Dr.    Sacheverell  to 
preach  before  them  on  the  restoration  day,  and 
the  queen  presented  him  to  the  rich  livinff  of 
St.  Andrew's,  Holborn.    Nevertheless,  Bishop 
Burnet  only  confirms  the  general  testimony 
when  ho  says :  **  He  possessed  little  of  religion, 
virtue,  learning,  or  good  sense ;"  and  he  was 
afterward  seldom  heard  of  except  through  his 
quarrels  and  lawsuits  with  his  parishioners.  He 
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was  Btrongly  implicated  in  the  intrigneB  of 
Bishop  Atterbury  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Stnarts. 

SAOHS,  Haks,  a  German  poet,  born  in  Nu- 
remberg, Nov.  5, 1494,  died  Jan.  25, 1678.  He 
was  by  trade  a  cobbler,  and  was  instructed  in 
singing  and  yerse  making  by  Leonard  Nunnen* 
beck,  a  mastersinger  of  Knremberg.  He  passed 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  his  native  city, 
and  produced,  it  is  said,  the  enormous  number 
of  6,000  poems  of  all  kinds,  about  one  fourth 
of  which  only  are  in  print.  These  include  58 
sacred  and  78  profane  plays,  64  farces,  and  59 
fables.  He  was  most  conspicuous  as  a  dra- 
matic writer,  and  many  of  his  pieces  of  this 
class  are  brief  comedies  called  Schwanken^  full 
of  coarse,  strong  satire  on  the  times.  In  point 
of  literary  merit  they  are  on  an  equality  with 
the  early  productions  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish stage.  According  to  Heinsius,  his  most 
brilliant  and  copious  period  was  between  1580 
and  1538,  although  he  continued  to  compose 
until  near  the  close  of  his  life.  The  eulogies 
of  Goethe  and  Wieland  at  one  time  brought  his 
productions  into  considerable  prominence,  and 
some  critics  have  fancied  that  Goethe  imitated 
Sachs  in  his  FomsU  Since  the  appearance  in 
1570-^79  of  the  collective  edition  of  his  works 
in  5  vols,  fol.,  and  the  reprint  in  1612-U7  in  5 
quartos,  several  editions  of  selections  from 
his  works  have  been  published  in  his  native 
country.  He  was  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the 
mastersingers,  and  the  most  eminent  poetical 
genius  produced  by  Germany  during  the  time 
of  the  reformation,  which  he  aided  by  his  pen. 
His  personal  character  was  so  blameless  that 
he  was  called  "  honest  Hans  Sachs." 

SACK,  a  word  in  common  use  throughout 
England  during  the  15th  century,  as  a  general 
designation  for  the  various  kinds  of  dry  wines 
then  drank.  They  were  mostly  Spanish  wines, 
as  sherris  sack,  that  is,  sack  from  Xeres  in  Spain. 
Howell,  in  " Londinopolis,"  writes:  "Many 
kinds  of  sacks  are  known  and  used."  At  a 
later  period  the  word  seems  to  have  been  used 
as  a  general  name  for  several  varieties  of  sweet 
wine.  The  etymology  of  the  term  has  been 
disputed,  though  it  has  been  generally  derived 
from  the  Spanish  %eeeo^  through  the  French 
<aj,  dry.  In  an  old  account  book  of  the  city  of 
Worcester  the  word  is  written  wc^.  From  the 
known  fact  that  wine  was  kept  on  the  continent 
in  leathern  bottles,  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
these  were  called  sacks  in  England,  and  gave 
the  name  to  the  wine. 

SACK,  Fbibdbioh  Samuel  Gottfried,  a 
German  theologian,  bom  in  Magdeburg  in 
1738,  died  in  Berlin,  Oct.  2,  1817.  He  was 
educated  at  the  university  of  Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder,  in  1777  was  appointed  court  chaplain  in 
Berlin  and  preacher  m  the  cathedral,  m  1786 
tutor  to  the  royal  family,  and  in  1816  Evan- 
gelical bishop.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer, 
and  published  in  1812  a  work  entitled  Ueber 
die  Vereinigung  der  leiden  protestantuchen 
Kirchmparteien  in  der  prevsaiscken  MonurcMe^ 


which  nreatly  promoted  the  subsequent  uidoii 
of  the  liUtheran  and  Reformed  churches  in 
Prussia.  He  assisted  Schleiermacber  in  trans- 
lating Dr.  Hugh  Blair^s  sermons  into  German. 
— ^Karl  Hsinbich,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom 
in  Berlin,  Oct.  17,  1790,  studied  theology  at 
Berlin  under  Schleiermacber,  and  m  181S- 
'15  officiated  as  volunteer  and  chaplain  in  the 
war  against  Napoleon.  Since  1818  he  has 
been  professor  of  theology  at  Bonn.  He  has 
published  various  theological  works. 

SAOKATOO,  an  empire  in  Soodan,  or  north- 
ern central  Africa,  lying  between  the  Jolibaand 
Benoowe  rivers,  and  bounded  K  by  Asbenand 
Gando,  and  E.  by  Bomoo,  snpposed  to  ex- 
tend from  about  lat.  T  80'  to  13*  X,  and  from 
long.  5^  to  IS**  E. ;  pop.  about  700,000,  of 
whom  nearly  J  are  slaves.  It  comprises  nearly 
the  same  territory  as  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Houssa,  and  forms  a  portion  of  that  extensiTe 
region  coui^uered  by  the  Foolahs  about  1800. 
Its  subdivisions  are  the  populous  districts  of 
Kano,  Zegzeg,  Adamacoa,  and  Bauchi,  and  the 
more  thinly  settled  provinces  of  Hamarmwa, 
Sambo  Degimsa,  Katazum,  Sambo-Le,  Katsena, 

gart  of  Eebbi  and  Zaufara,  Mesaw,  Mannar, 
hera,  Boberu,  Daura,  and  Eazanre.  The 
principal  cities  are  Wumo,  the  capital  of  the 
empire  and  residence  of  the  sultan,  Sackatoo, 
Kano,  Takoba,  Yauri,  and  Rabba.  The  largest 
rivers  are  the  Joliba  and  Benoowe;  in  the 
eastern  part,  some  streams  flow  into  Lake 
Tchad.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  very  nn- 
even.  The  higher  portions  are  dry  and  g€nc^ 
ally  barren,  but  the  valleys  are  extremely  fer- 
tile. The  climate  of  the  northern  portion  is 
salubrious,  except  in  the  valleys  during  the 
rainy  season.  The  productions  are  iron  of  Terr 
good  quality,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  two  species 
of  yams,  sorghum,  tamarinds,  plantains,  &e. 
Sheep,  cattle,  horses,  and  camels  are  raised. 
The  highlanas  are  among  the  best  in  central 
Africa  for  grazing.  The  inhabitants  are  a  tribe 
of  the  Foolahs  and  the  Goberawa,  a  native 
pagan  negro  tribe,  the  ancient  owners  of  the 
country.  They  manufacture  a  considerable 
amount  of  superior  iron.    (See  Foolahs.) 

SAOKBUT,  a  wind  instrument  of  the  tmm- 
pet  species,  capable  of  being  drawn  ont  to  dif- 
ferent lengths,  and  probably  identical  with  the 
modem  trombone,  which  is  said  to  bave  been 
modelled  by  the  Italians  from  an  ancient  one 
excavated  at  Pompeii.  The  instrument  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures,  but  commentators  dif- 
fer as  to  its  character  and  shape. 

SAOKETT'S  HARBOR  (or  more  correctly 
Saokbt's),  a  post  village  and  port  of  entry  of 
Jefferson  co.,lT.  Y.,  about  8  m.  E,  of  Lake  On- 
tario, on  the  S.  shore  of  Black  river  bay,  in 
Hounsfield  township,  170  m.  W.  N.  W.  from 
Albany;  pop.  in  1856,  994.  The  harbor,  one 
of  the  best  on  the  lake,  is  divided  by  a  cp»- 
cent-shaped  tongue  of  land,  which  extends 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  village,  into  the 
outer  and  inner  harbor.  The  latter  has  a  suf- 
ficient depth  of  water  for  large  vessels  to  with- 
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in  2  fkthomB  of  the  shore.  Its  commerce  has 
been  mostly  diverted  to  other  channels,  the 
declared  valne  of  exports  and  imports  having 
Men  from  $2,786,091  in  1846  to  $13,016  in 
1859.  He  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  of 
the  district  in  1852  was  7,083  tons,  and  in 
1859 1,375.  The  arrivals  at  the  port  in  1859 
were  123  vessels  of  85,489  tons.  The  village 
lias  a  bank,  several  machine  shops  and  mills, 
and  the  Madison  barracks,  bnilt  by  the  govern- 
ment in  1816-'19,  at  a  cost  of  $85,000.— In  the 
war  of  1812  Sackett^s  Harbor  was  the  most  im* 
portant  point  on  Lake  Ontario.  It  was  the 
neadquarters  of  the  northern  division  of  the 
Amencan  fleet^  and  several  expeditions  were 
fitted  ont  there.  It  was  twice  attacked  by 
the  British,  who  were  repulsed,  the  last  time 
with  a  loss  of  150  men.  Several  war  vessels 
were  bmlt  there  by  Henry  Eckford ;  among 
them  the  Snperior,  a  frigate  of  6Q  gnns,  launch- 
ed in  80  days  from  the  time  the  timber  was 
standing  in  the  forest,  and  the  ship  Madison. 
bnilt  in  45  days.  The  hull  of  a  war  ship  oi 
3.200  tons  still  lies  on  the  stocks,  its  comple- 
tion having  been  arrested  by  the  close  of  the 
war;  and  another,  of  sinular  dimensions,  has 
been  taken  down  within  a  few  years. 

SAOKVILLE.  L  Thoilis,  earl  of  Dorset, 
an  English  statesman  and  poet,  born  in  Buck- 
hnrst,  Sussex,  in  1536,  died  m  London,  April  19, 
1608.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of 
Oxford  and  Oambridge,  was  called  to  the  bar 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  entered  public  life  as 
a  member  of  the  house  of  conmions.  He  was 
knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  in  1567  was 
created  Baron  Buckhurst ;  in  1570  he  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  France,  succeeded  Burleigh 
in  1698  as  lord  treasurer,  and  was  continued 
in  that  office  until  his  death.  In  March,  1603, 
he  was  created  earl  of  Dorset.  Shortly  after 
leaving  the  university  he  planned  the  "  Mirrour 
for  Magistrates,"  a  collection  of  stories  by  dif- 
ferent authors  recounting  the  misfortunes  of 
persons  eminent  in  English  history.  For  the 
second  edition  of  this,  published  in  1563,  he  fur- 
nished a  poetical  "Induction"  or  prologue,  and 
the  story  entitled  "  The  Oomplaint  of  the  Duke 
of  BncMngham."  He  produced  the  earliest 
known  tragedy  in  the  English  language,"  Qtor- 
bodno"  or  "Ferrex  and  Porrex,"  which  was 
performed  before  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Whitehall 
by  the  members  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Jan.  18, 
1563.  ffis  works  were  edited  by  the  Rev.  Saok- 
ville West  in  J.  R.  Smith's  »' Library  of  Old 
Authors"  (London,  1859).  H.  Ohables,  a  poet 
and  literary  patron,  6th  earl  of  Dorset,  4th  in 
descent  from  the  preceding,  born  Jan.  24, 1688, 
fied  in  Bath,  Jan.  19, 1706.  In  his  youth  he 
'ras  noted  as  a  wit,  and  after  the  restoration 
berame  a  favorite  with  Charles  II.,  who  occa- 
nonally  employed  him  in  foreign  missions,  and 
William  III.  appointed  him  lord  chamberlain. 
Among  his  friends  and  panegyrists  were  Dry- 
den,  Prior,  «nd  Waller.  His  best  composition 
vag  the  song  written  before  a  naval  engage- 
ment with  the  Dutch  admiral  Opdam,  and 


oommencing  "  To  aU  you  ladies  now  at  land." 
ni.  Geobgb,  a  soldier  and  statesman,  1st  Yis- 
count  Sackville,  son  of  the  1st  duke  of  Dorset, 
and  grandson  of  the  preceding,  born  Jan.  26, 
1716,  died  Aug.  26,  1785.  He  entered  the 
military  service  as  Lord  George  Sackville,  was 
present  at  the  battles  of  Dettingen  and  Fon* 
tenoy,  served  under  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
against  the  young  pretender,  and  gradually 
rose  to  the  rtmk  of  lieutenant-general.  At  the 
battle  of  Minden  (Aug,  1, 1759)  he  commanded 
the  allied  cavalry,  and  for  his  failure  to  execute 
the  commander-in-chief  ^8  order  to  charge  the 
retiring  iVenoh  infantry,  and  render  the  vic- 
tory of  the  allies  decisive,  he  was  censured  in 
the  general  orders,  and  in  April,  1760,  declared 
by  a  court  martial  sitting  in  London  unfit  to 
remain  in  the  service.  George  II.  confirmed 
this  sentence,  and  also  struck  his  name  from 
the  list  of  privy  councillors;  but  on  the  acces- 
sion of  George  HI.  he  was  agdn  taken  into  fa- 
vor. In  1775,  under  the  name  of  Lord  George 
Germain  (which  he  had  assumed  in  1770  in 
compliance  with  the  conditions  of  a  will),  he 
entered  the  cabinet  of  Lord  ITorth  as  secretary 
of  state  for  the  colonies,  which  office  he  re- 
tained during  the  American  revolutionary  war, 
incurring  great  unpopularity  by  his  opposition 
to  efforts  for  the  termination  of  hostilities :  and 
during  the  Gordon  riots  of  1780  he  was  obliged 
to  barricade  his  house  gainst  the  mob.  The 
king  created  him,  in  Feb.  1782,  Viscount  Sack- 
ville. 

SACO,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  New  Eng- 
land, rising  in  the  White  mountains,  Coos  co., 
N.  H.,*  and  formed  by  the  junction  of  3  principal 
branches  at  Bartlett,  Carroll  co.  It  flows  in  a 
S.  £.  course,  until  it  enters  Maine,  then  making 
an  abrupt  turn  to  the  K,  again  pursues  a  S.  E. 
direction  through  that  atate  to  the  ocean  at 
Saco.  The  main  branch  passes  through  the 
noted  Notch  of  the  White  mountains.  It  has 
a  number  of  falls  which  afford  valuable  water 
power.  The  principal  of  them  are  the  Great 
falls,  at  Hiram,  72  feet ;  Steep  falls,  at  liming- 
ton,  20  feet;  Salmon  falls,  at  Hollis  and  Bux- 
ton, 30  feet ;  and  Saco  falls,  42  feet.  This  last 
is  about  4  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and 
is  at  the  head  of  tide  water  and  of  all  naviga- 
tion by  large  vessels.  The  river  is  subject  to 
freshets,  having  an  ordinary  rise  in  the  spring 
of  from  6  to  15  feet,  but  it  has  frequently  very 
for  exceeded  that  height.  In  1785, 1814,  and 
1843  great  freshets  occurred,  destroying  many 
mills,  bridges,  and  houses.  The  entire  length 
of  the  river  is  estimated  at  160  miles. 

SACO,  a  half  shire  town  of  York  co.,  Me.,  on 
the  E.  bank  of  the  Saco  river,  about  4  m.  from 
its  mouth,  and  on  the  Portland,  Saco,  and  Ports- 
mouth railroad,  14  m.  S.  W.  from  Portland; 
Sop.  in  1860,  6,222.  It  is  connected  with  Bid- 
eford,  an  active  and  thriving  city  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river,  by  4  bridges.  Its  prin- 
cipal business  is  manufacturing.  The  York 
corporation  (capital  $1,200,000)  has  in  opera- 
tion 5  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  colored 
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cotton  goods,  rnnning  85,000  spindles  and  800 
looms,  employing  200  males  and  800  females, 
and  turning  out  7,000,000  yards  annually. 
There  are  4  saw  mills,  but  the  lumber  business 
is  not  extensive.  It  contains  2  banks,  a  savings 
institution  with  deposits  amounting  to  $150,000, 
a  town  hall  costing  $25,000,  a  county  gaol,  an 
AthensQum,  28  public  schools,  and  8  churches, 
viz. :  1  Baptist,  1  Congregational,  1  Episcopal,  8 
IVeewill  Baptist,  1  Methodist,  and  1  Unitarian. 
It  is  a  port  of  entry,  and  has  a  little  foreign 
commerce ;  and  ship  building  is  carried  on  to 
some  extent.  The  sea  beach  within  the  town 
(the  part  of  which  called  Old  Orchard  beach 
is  Si  m.  from  the  railroad  depot)  has  unsur- 
passed facilities  for  driving  and  bathing,  and  has 
several  hotels. 

SACRAMENT  (Lat.  saeramentum,  a  military 
oath),  a  technical  term  of  the  Christian  church, 
first  us^d  in  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Bible 
to  render  the  Greek  word  tivtmjpiov  (mystery). 
The  fathers  and  writers  of  the  ancient  church 
used  the  wprd  accordingly  to  denote  any  myste- 
rious doctrine  or  thing.  Subsequently  it  became 
customary  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  to 
restrict  its  use  to  the  designation  of  certain  par- 
ticular rites,  which  in  the  belief  of  the  church 
were  ordained  to  impart  to  the  Christian  who 
properly  uses  them  an  invisible' grace.  Cath- 
olics believe  that  there  are  7  such  sacraments, 
viz. :  baptism,  confirmation,  the  eucharist,  pen* 
ance,  extreme  unction,  orders,  and  marriage, 
aU  of  them,  according  to  the  declaration  of  the 
council  of  Trent,  instituted  by  Christ  himself. 
The  Greek,  the  Armenian,  and  all  the  .other 
eastern  churches  agree  with  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic church  in  the  number  and  doctrine  of  the 
sacraments.  In  the  church  of  England  a  num- 
ber of  distinguished  theologians,  especially  in 
modem  times  (the  authors  of  the  "  Tracts  for 
the  Times^^,  have  inclined  to  the  assumption 
that  the  Christian  church  has  2  primary  and  5 
secondary  sacraments.  The  Protestants  gener- 
ally believe  in  but  two  sacraments,  baptism  and 
the  Lord^s  supper,  on  the  ground  that  the  New 
Testament  mentions  only  these  two  as  having 
been  instituted  by  Christ  himself.  Luther  and 
Melanchthon  were,  however,  for  some  time  in- 
clined to  count  also  penance  among  the  sacra- 
ments, and  in  modem  times  the  sacramental 
character  of  orders  has  found  advocates  among 
the  so  called  High  Lutherans.  The  Lutherans 
and  the  Reformed  churches  disagreed  on  the 
substance  of  a  sacrament,  and  a  violent  contro- 
versy on  this  subject  was  carried  on  among  the 
reformers  of  the  1 6th  century.  The  Friends  re- 
gard the  rites  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper 
as  Jewish  customs,  which  were  not  to  be  obli- 
gatory in  subsequent  ages.  Some  sects,  as  the 
Dunkera,  Mennonites,  Winnebrennerians,  &c., 
coordinate  the  "washing  offset"  with  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  supper,  as  an  ordinance  equally 
obligatory  and  equally  efficacious. 

SACRAMENTO,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  rivers  of  California,  draining 
with  the  San  Joaquin  the  great  central  valley 


of  the  state.  It  rises  in  the  N.  E.  corner  of  tlM 
state  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  moimtains,  and  in 
the  earlier  part  of  its  course  is  called  the  Pitt 
river,  and  then  the  ITpper  Sacramento,  the 
course  of  both  being  S.  W.  A  small  branch 
which  rises  in  Mount  Shasta  in  the  N.  central 
part  of  the  state,  called  MoCloud's  fork,  joioB 
the  main  stream  about  15  m.  N.  E.  from  Shasta 
City.  Some  consider  this  fork  thetme  head  of 
the  Sacramento,  and  call  the  whole  stream  torn 
the  N.  E.  to  this  point  Pitt  river.  From  Shasta 
City  the  course  is  generally  S.  with  a  slight  in- 
clination to  the  E.  until  it  reaches  Sacramento 
City,  whence  it  flows  S.W.  to  its  junction  with 
the  San  Joaquin,  and  thence  directly  W.  about 
25  m.  into  Suisun  bay,  which  is  connected  with 
the  bay  of  San  Francisco  by  San  Pablo  bay. 
It  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  to  Sacramento, 
about  50  m.,  and  ordinarily  for  small  steam- 
boats 150  m.  further.  Its  length,  estimated 
from  the  head  of  McCloud's  fork,  is  about  850 
m.,  or  from  the  sources  of  Pitt  river  about  600 
m.  It  has  a  great  number  of  tributaries,  the 
largest  of  which  are  the  Feather  and  American 
rivers,  from  the  Sierra  Nevada,  each  with  sev- 
eral large  branches. 

SACRAMENTO,  a  middle  eo.  of  California, 
bordered  W.  by  the  Sacramento  river,  S.  bjthe 
San  Joaquin  and  Mokelumne,  and  intersected 
in  the  N.  W.  by  the  American  river;  pop.  in 
1860,  24,146.  It  has  a  diversified  surfece, 
nearly  level  in  the  "W.  and  hilly  toward  the 
E.,  and  the  soil  is  generally  fertile.  The  E.  por- 
tion contains  deposits  of  gold,  and  an  annnal 
yield  is  derived  from  them  of  $3,000,000.  The 
productions  in  1858  were  171,840  bushels  of 
wheat,  516,782  of  barley,  41,420  of  oats,  191,800 
of  potatoes,  83,870  lbs.  of  wool,  and  281,600  of 
butter.  There  were  8  grist  mills,  all  but  one 
propelled  by  steam,  2  steam  saw  mills,  and  3 
founderies.    Capital,  Sacramento. 

SACRAMENTO,  a  city  and  port  of  entrr 
and  the  capital  of  California,  situated  in  an  ex- 
tensive plam  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  SacrameDto 
river,  125  m.  by  the  course  of  navigation  from 
the  sea,  and  immediately  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
American  river,  in  lat.  88**  83'  N.,  long.  121' 
20'  W. ;  pop.  in  1860,  18,788.  The  site  is  flat, 
80  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  20  feet 
above  low  water  mark  of  the  Sacramento  river. 
The  greater  part  of  the  plain  near  the  city  is 
bare,  with  occasional  patches  of  open  oak  tim^ 
ber  and  bodies  of  swamp  land  near  the  rivers. 
The  streets  are  wide  and  straight,  and  cross  each 
other  at  right  angles.  Those  running  E.  and 
W.  are  named  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet; 
those  crossing  them  N.  and  S.  are  numbered. 
The  shops  and  stores  are  mostly  of  brick;  the 
dwellings  are  of  wood  and  are  surrounded  by 
gardens.  Shade  trees  are  abundant  The 
streets  are  covered  with  gravel  or  planked; 
cobblestone  paving  is  rare.  The  city  is  sup- 
plied with  gas,  and  water  is  pumped  up  from 
the  Sacramento  riverj^and  distributed  throngh 
the  streets  in  pipes.  The  only  important  public 
building  is  the  capitol,  whidi  is  not  yet  com- 
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pleted.— The  town  is  mMnly  supported  by  the 
trade  of  the  Sacramento  valley,  which  obtains  all 
its  sapplies  and  exports  all  its  prodnce  through 
^ramento  city.  Steamers  run  every  day  to 
San  Francisco  and  Marysville,  and  twice  a 
week  up  the  Sacramento  river  to  Red  Bluff. 
During  1860  there  were  671  arrivals  of  schoon- 
ers and  801  of  sloops  at  Sacramento.  There 
are  25  steamboats  owned  in  the  town.  The 
Sacramento  in  the  dry  season  and  at  low  tide 
has  less  than  8  feet  of  water  at  one  place  about 
20  miles  below  San  Francisco,  so  that  only  boats 
of  light  draught  can  be  used.  A  railroad  20  m. 
long  nms  to  Folsom,  and  is  being  extended  to 
Marysville.  There  are  lines  of  telegraph  con- 
necting Sacramento  with  Los  Angeles,  Yreka, 
Carson  City,  San  Francisco,  and  many  other 
points  of  the  state.  The  California  stage  com- 
pany, which  has  its  chief  place  of  business  in 
Sacramento,  has  a  capital  of  $1,000,000.  Stages 
start  every  morning  for  Portland  in  Oregon, 
MarysviUe,  I^evada,  Downieville,  Stockton, 
Jackson,  Mokelumne  Hill,  and  other  leading 
towns  in  the  central  mining  districts.  All  the 
sapplies  for  Washoe,  and  most  of  those  for  the 
E^eralda  mining  districts,  also  go  through 
Sacramento. — ^The  first  white  settlement  on  the 
site  of  Sacramento  city  was  made  in  1839  by  J. 
A  Satter,  a  Swiss  by  birth,  but  a  naturalized 
American  citizen,  who  obtained  a  grant  of  11 
square  leagues  of  land,  in  1841  built  a  fort 
which  he  <^ed  New  Helvetia,  took  the  neigh- 
boring Indians  into  his  service,  collected  a  few 
white  men,  and,  by  virtue  of  his  remote  posi- 
tion and  the  number  of  his  adherents,  secured 
inflnence  and  importance  in  the  territory.  This 
fort  was  the  first  point  in  Oalifornia  reached 
byimmi^ants  crossing  the  continent.  In  1848 
nearly  all  persons  going  to  the  mines  went  up 
the  Sacramento  river  in  boats  to  New  Helve- 
tia, and  thence  proceeded  by  land.  With  the 
increase  of  the  mining  population  and  the  gold 
jield  the  trade  and  importance  of  New  Helve-  • 
tla  kept  pace,  and  in  Oct.  1848  there  was  an 
auction  sale  of  lots  in  the  town  of  "Sacra- 
mento," which  was  first  named  in  the  adver- 
tisement of  the  sale.  In  Jan.  1849,  the  first 
frame  house  on  the  bank  of  the  Sacramento  was 
commenced,  and  several  months  later  the  set- 
tlement moved  from  Sutter's  fort  down  to  the 
hank  of  the  Sacramento,  where  it  now  is.  The 
ate  of  the  city  was  originally  only  about  15 
feet  above  low  water  mark,  and  as  the  river 
frequently  rises  20  feet,  it  was  subjected  to 
prerflow.  In  Jan.  1860,  in  March,  1862,  and 
in  Jan.  1853,  the  city  was  fiooded  so  that  boats 
were  used  in  going  from  house  to  house,  some 
of  the  streets  havmg  5  feet  of  water  in  them, 
and  not  more  thou  a  dozen  houses  being  on 
jand  above  the  water  level.  To  prevent  simi- 
wr  disasters  the  streets  were  filled  in  6  feet 
aeep  with  earth,  and  the  city  surrounded  by  a 
leree,  which  last  alone  saved  the  place  from 
overflow  during  the  flood  in  the  spring  of  1861. 
On  Nov.  8, 1852,  a  conflagration  destroyed  600 
noTises  and  other  property,  in  all  estimated  to 


be  worth  $5,000,000.  In  July,  1854,  the  city 
was  visited  by  another  large  conflagration,  the 
loss  by  which  was  estimated  at  $660,000.  The 
capital  was  established  at  Sacramento  by  an 
act  of  the  legislature  on  Feb.  25, 1854;  and  in 
1861  the  work  was  commenced  on  a  capitol, 
the  oflloers  having  previously  occupied  rented 
buildings.  On  Feb.  8,  1856,  the  railroad  to 
Folsom  was  c^ned. 

SAGS  AND  FOXES,  associated  tribes  of  In- 
dians, formerly  occupying  the  country  between 
the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers,  and  now  es- 
tablished in  the  Indian  territory.  These  tribes 
were  united  in  1805.  The  Foxes  were  dispos- 
sessed by  the  Black  Hawk  war.  The  Jesuits 
visited  them  as  early  as  1668. 

SAOY,  AiTTOiNB  Isaac  Sylvkstbe  db,  baron, 
a  French  orientalist  and  author,  bom  in  Paris, 
Sept.  21,  1758,  died  Feb.  21,  1838.  As  a  child 
he  studied  Greek  and  Latin,  and  when  12  years 
of  age  he  conceived  a  taste  for  the  oriental  lan- 
guages, studied  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Ohaldaic,  Sa- 
maritan, Arabic,  and  Ethiopian,  and  subsequent- 
ly Italian,  Spanish,  English,  and  German,  and 
finally  Persian  and  Turkish.  In  1T88  he  first 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  learned  by  ad- 
dressing to  the  scholars  of  Germany  transla- 
tions from  the  Hebrew,  accompanied  by  notes 
containing  interesting  results  from  his  own  re- 
searches. In  1785  he  wrote  a  work  upon  the 
ancient  history  of  the  Arabs  and  the  origin  of 
their  literature,  which  however  was  not  pub- 
lished till  more  than  20  years  afterward ;  and 
in  the  same  year  he  was  commissioned  by  the 
academy  of  inscriptions  to  make  an  extended 
analysis  of  the  Persian  and  Arabic  works  in  the 
royal  library.  He  published  about  this  time  two 
treatises  on  the  antiquities  of  Persia  and  on  the 
Arabic  version  of  the  books  of  Moses,  and  was 
in  1791  admitted  to  the  academy  of  inscriptions 
and  belles-lettres,  as  an  honorary  member. 
During  the  revolution  he  lived  in  the  midst  of 
his  books,  forgetting  the  world  and  forgotten 
by  it.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  commenced 
his  great  work  on  the  religious  system  of  the 
Druses.  In  1806  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
Persian  and  Turkish  in  the  college  of  France, 
and  upon  the  reconstitution  of  the  academy 
was  readmitted  to  his  former  place.  He  was 
also  sent  by  the  government  on  a  literary 
mission  to  Genoa,  and  for  the  first  and  last 
time  he  left  Paris.  He  hailed  with  enthusiasm 
the  return  of  the  Bourbons  in  1814,  In  Feb. 
1815,  the  king  appointed  him  rector  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris.  In  1822  he  conceived  with 
Abel  R^musat  the  plan  of  bringing  together 
the  lovers  of  oriental  literature,  and  hence  arose 
the  Asiatic  society,  of  which  he  was  the  first 
president.  He  continued  till  his  death  con- 
stantly active,  both  as  a  scholar  and  a  political 
writer,  and  published  almost  alternately  learn- 
ed treatises  on  nearly  every  branch  of  oriental 
litcratiure,  and  brilliant  popular  pamphlets  on 
political  movements.  He  lost  in  1885  the  wife  ' 
who  had  been  his  companion  for  50  years,  and 
never  ftdly  recovered  from  the  i^ock. 
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SADDLE,  a  seat  placed  upon  the  back  of  a 
horse  for  the  rider.  It  may  either  be  of  padded 
leather  hanging  down  each  side  and  girthed  to 
the  body  of  the  horse,  or,  as  is  more  common, 
it  may  be  made  with  a  stout  and  light  frame  of 
wood  called  the  saddle  tree,  secured  at  the 
joints  with  iron,  and  staffed  with  hair.  The 
lower  part  that  rests  against  the  horse  is  cot- 
ered  with  stont  linen  or  wooUeq,  doth,  and  is 
called  the  saddle  pad;  and  the  upper  part, 
which  forms  the  seat,  is  of  thin  leather,  princi- 
pally of  ho^kin,  plain  or  quilted.  Broad  flaps 
of^heayy  leather,  called  skirt  leather,  hang 
down  the  sides,  covering  the  girths,  and  inter- 
vene between  the  legs  of  the  rider  and  the  sides 
of  the  horse.  In  common  riding  saddles  the  top 
of  the  seat  is  comparatively  flat,  somewhat 
raised  behind,  but  very  little  so  in  the  front 
end  or  pommel,  which  is  gently  rounded  rather 
than  pointed  over  the  ridge.  The  saddles  of 
the  old  cavaliers  were  remarkable  for  their  high 
peaks  before  and  behind,  the  seat  being  a  deep 
hollow  between  them,  and  thus  veiy  secure. 
This  form  is  still  preferred  by  Spaniards  and 
Mexicans,  and  commonly  also  for  military  sad- 
dles, to  the  pommel  of  which  are  attached  the 
leather  holsters  for  pistols.  The  McClellan  sad- 
dle, used  by  the  U.  8.  cavalry,  is  a  modification 
of  it.  For  use  in  very  hilly  countries  saddles 
are  furnished,  beside  girths  to  go  under  the 
belly  of  the  horse,  with  a  breast  strap  and  a 
crupper,  and  breechings  especially  for  ladies' 
saddles. — Saddles  are  not  of  very  ancient  in- 
vention. Li  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus, 
as  stated  by  Lampridius,  the  horses  .of  the 
whole  Roman  cavalry  had  beautiful  coverings, 
and  these  appear  to  have  been  employed  gen- 
erally by  the  natives  of  the  East  Xenophon 
reproaches  the  Persians  because  they  placed 
more  clothes  on  the  backs  of  their  horses  than 
on  their  beds.  These  coverings  appear  to  have 
been  gradually  transformed  into  saddles,  the 
invention  of  which  Beckmann  thinks  may  be 
referred  to  the  middle  of  the  4th  century. 
The  emperor  Theodosius  in  885  by  an  order 
restricted  the  weight  of  those  used  for  post 
horses  to  60  lbs.  Stirrups  for  supporting  the 
feet,  hung  at  the  sides  of  the  saddle,  were 
invented  long  after  the  saddle  itself,  as  is 
supposed  some  time  in  the  6th  century.  Ro- 
man youths  were  taught  to  vault  on  horseback, 
and  mounting  blocks  or  stones  were  generally 
provided  along  the  roads  for  the  convenience 
of  ladies  and  other  persons,  and  portable  stools 
were  also  used.  People  of  rank  were  assisted 
by  servants,  and  captives  were  sometimes  ig- 
nominiously  made  to  stoop  that  their  conquer- 
ors might  step  upon  their  backs.  Horses  too 
were  trained  to  kneel,  and  spears  or  lances 
were  furnished  with  a  step  or  projection  or  a 
loop  of  leather  for  the  foot.  The  saddles, 
bridles,  and  trappings  used  by  the  English 
in  the  18th  century  are  represented  by  Strutt 
as  differing  little  from  those  of  the  present 
fame,  except  in  the  depth  of  the  seat  of  the 
saddle.    "  The  Saxon  and  Nomum  women  of 


that  period,  whenever  they  are  represented  on 
horseback,  are  seated  sideways,  agreeable  to 
the  present  custom.''  Side  saddles  for  women 
are  furnished  with  two  pommels  in  front,  one 
on  the  left  side  over  which  the  right  leg  iflsnp- 
ported,  and  the  other  on  the  right  to  keep  it 
from  slipping  over  the  saddle.  For  these  onlj 
one  stirrup  is  required. 

SADDUOEES,  the  name  of  a  Jewish  sect. 
According  to  a  Jewish  tradition,  the  name  is 
derived  from  Tzadok,  the  reputed  founder  of 
the  sect,  who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of 
the  "ed  century  B.  C. ;  but  Epiphanius  derira 
it  from  the  Hebrew  word  Uaddik  (just),  snd 
says  that  the  followers  of  the  sect  assumed  tiiis 
name  as  they  considered  theniselves  preemi- 
nently as  the  just.  Both  these  derivations  are 
uncertain  and  doubtful.  They  appear  in  his- 
tory for  the  first  time  under  the  Maccabsan 
Jonathan,  about  144  B.  0.  They  acknowledged 
only  the  written  law,  and  rejected  the  obligt- 
tory  character  of  all  traditions;  they  denied 
the  existence  of  spirits  and  angels  in  general, 
and  held  that  ^e  soul  dies  with  the  body,  and 
has  to  expect  neither  reward  nor  punifikment 
alter  death;  they  also  denied  a  special  provi- 
dence, and  made  all  human  actions  solelj  de- 
pendent on  the  free  will  of  men.  The  sect  was 
never  numerous,  especially  in  comparison  witii 
the  Pharisees,  but  highly  influentifD,  as  it  most- 
ly recruited  itself  from  the  educated  and  wealthy 
classes.  Toward  the  close  of  the  distinct  na- 
tional existence  of  the  Jews  the  Sadducees 
were  formally  excluded  from  Judaism,  fflid 
gradually  disappeared ;  but  some  of  their  prin- 
ciples were  revived  by  the  sect  of  Oarwtea.  A 
viuable  work  on  the  Sadducees  has  been  writ- 
ten by  Grossmann,  De  Fkilasophia  Saddw^ 
arvm  (Leipsic,  1886). 

SADI.    See  Saadi. 

SADLER,  Sm  Ralph,  an  English  stated 
man,  bom  in  Hackney,  Middlesex,  m  1507,  died 
,  at  Standon,  Hertfordshire,  March  80, 1687.  In 
his  11th  year  he  attracted  the  notice  of  King 
Henry  VIIL,  by  whom  he  was  afterward  em- 
•plojed  in  the  dissolution  of  the  religious  hoofles, 
and  shared  largely  in  the  rich  spoDs  of  that 
measure.  From  1637  to  1642  he  made  several 
journeys  to  Scotland  upon  diplomatic  missions, 
making  unsuccessfol  OTorts  to  break  the  doee 
alliance  between  Scotland  and  France,  and  to 
bring  about  a  marriage  between  the  prinwa 
Mary  and  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  king 
named  him  in  his  will  one  of  12  councillorB  to 
the  16  nobles  to  whom  the  care  of  the  king- 
dom was  intrusted.  Upon  the  accession  of 
Mary  he  retired  to  his  estate  near  Hacknev. 
When  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne  he  was 
called  into  the  privy  council,  and  upon  the  ii^ 
prisonment  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  m  the  cm» 
of  Tutbury,  he  was  appointed  her  keeper.  Alw 
the  execution  of  Mary  he  was  sent  to  Scotiiffla 
to  pacify  King  James.  The  transactions  of  hia 
various  missions  and  other  public  employments 
are  recounted  in  his  "  State  Fapers  and  Letters 
(Edinburgh,  1809). 
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SAFE,  A  Btrong  box  or  doset  for  the  pre0er- 
Tsdon  of  money,  yaloable  papers,  &c.,  nsaally 
made  of  iron,  asid  as  nearly  proof  against  fire 
and  borglars  as  possible.  Until  the  present  oen- 
tary  the  most  nsnal  safes  were  boxes  of  oak  or 
other  hard  wood,  more  or  less  strengthened  by 
iron  bands  and  provided  with  several  looks. 
Abont  the  year  1820  they  were  imported  from 
France  sdll  more  strongly  made,  the  wooden 
box  being  covered  on  the  ontside  with  iron 
plates,  over  which  bands  of  wrought  iron  2 
inches  wide  were  crossed  at  right  angles,  leav- 
ing between  them  square  spaces.  At  the  cross- 
ings large-headed  nails  passed  through  the 
bands,  me  plate,  and  wooden  box,  and  were 
cluuibed  on  the  inside.  The  box  was  finished 
with  a  sheet  iron  lining  and  furnished  with  a 
formidable  lock  with  6  or  8  bolts.  Safes  of 
this  sort  were  first  made  fire-proof  about  this 
time  in  Paris  by  introducing  a  kyer  of  plaster 
of  Paris  between  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces. 
The  idea  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
manner  of  constructing  houses  in  France  with 
the  Bame  object  of  protection  against  fire,  a  hol- 
low space  of  5  to  9  inches  between  the  inner 
and  outer  walls  being  filled  with  a  paste  of  the 
plaster,  which  soon  set  and  became  hard.  The 
first  American  safes  that  attained  any  celebri^ 
were  those  constructed  under  the  patent  of  0. 
J.  Gayler,  issued  in  1888.  They  were  double 
chests  with  spaces  between  them  for  air,  or 
other  good  non-conductors  of  heat.  The  great 
fire  in  New  York  of  1885  ^ave  rise  to  several 
new  inventions  for  increasmg  the  fire-proof 
quality  of  safes.  That  patented  by  Mr.  B.  G. 
Wilder  of  New  York  obtamed  the  precedence, 
and  the  safes  made  on  this  plan  are  still  in  ex- 
tensive use  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
They  consist  of  a  double  box  of  wrought  iron 
plates  strengthened  at  the  edges  with  bar  iron, 
and  in  the  larger  sizes  with  a  bar  across  the 
centre.  The  spaoe  between  the  outer  and  inner 
plates  is  filled  in  with  the  patented  composition 
of  plaster  of  Paris  and  mica.  The  use  of  asbes- 
tos with  plaster  of  Paris  has  also  been  patent- 
ed. The  latter  answers  a  very  good  purpose 
used  alone,  and  other  good  incombustible  non- 
conductors also  employed  for  fillinff  are  clay, 
hydraulic  cement,  and  a  mixture  of  alum,  fire 
day,  and  carbonate  of  lime  or  chalk.  The  lat- 
ter is  the  prenaration  employed  in  the  safes  of 
Valentine  and  Butler,  made  in  New  York.  A 
mixture  was  patented  by  Prof.  A.  E.  Eaton,  of 
Kew  York,  either  of  pure  alumina,  which  he  pre- 
pared b^  a  cheap  original  method,  and  sulphate 
of  alumma  or  alum,  or  of  pure  alumina  and  fire 
clay.  He  found  that  a  perfectly  dry  filling,  like 
almnina  alone,  was  not  so  effective  in  withstand- 
ing intense  heat  as  a  mixture  containing  water, 
either  combined  as  water  of  crystallization  or 
introduced  in  mixing  the  material  to  a  paste. 
The  most  favorite  mixtures  are  of  this  charac- 
ter, notwithstanding  the  dampness  thus  induced 
often  occasions  momdiness  upon  the  books  and 
papers,  and  oxidizes  the  iron.  The  reason  for 
this  preference  is,  that  when  the  safe  is  exposed 


to  a  high  temperature,  the  water  is  gradually 
ffiven  up  and  converted  into  steam,  rendering 
latent  a  large  amount  of  heat ;  and  so  long  as 
this  continues  the  contents  of  the  safe  are  pro- 
tected. In  testing  the  comparative  value  of 
different  mixtures,  the  manufacturers  observe 
that  so  long  as  steam  appears  no  excessive  heat 
can  reach  tiie  articles  covered  by  the  prepara- 
tions. In  a  burning  building  a  safe  would  rare- 
ly be  exposed  to  intense  heat  for  a  longer  time 
than  would  be  required  for  the  moisture  of  tiie 
filling  to  escape  in  steam.  After,  this  has  oc- 
curred there  is  little  if  any  difference  in  the  com- 
parative values  of  the  several  non-combustibles 
used.  They  would  in  a  continued  high  heat  all . 
soon  become  red-hot,  and  every  thing  combus- 
tible must  then  become  charred.  In  the  im- 
proved safes  of  Silas  0.  Herring  of  New  York 
the  danger  of  dampness  from  the  filling  is  guard- 
ed against  by  an  inner  sheathing  coated  with 
asphaltum  or  other  cement,  so  as  to  be  imper- 
vious to  moisture.  These  safes  display  excel- 
lent workmanship  and  finish,  and  are  construct- 
ed of  heavy  iron  specially  prepared  frt)m  the 
franklinite  iron  of  New  Jersey  on  account  of  its 
superior  hardness.  This  is  for  security  against 
the  drills  of  burglars:  and  for  the  same  object 
a  steel  plate  back  of  the  outer  iron  plate  has 
been  introduced  in  other  safes.  The  locks  are 
of  the  greatest  strength  and  most  ingenious 
construction.  The  strongest  of  all  safes  is  that 
patented  in  1851  by  Lewis  Lillie  of  Troy,  N.  Y., 
made  of  wrought  and  of  chilled  iron.  The  base 
is  a  network  of  wrought  iron  bars  i  inch  thid: 
by  li  to  2  inches  wide,  forming  a  complete 
rectangular  box,  the  front  of  which  only  is 
open.  This  box,  being  filled  with  moulding 
sand,  is  itself  placed  in  a  mould,  so  as  to  leave 
a  space  all  around  of  1^  to  2  inches,  according 
to  the  size  and  character  of  the  safe,  and  melt- 
ed iron  is  run  into  this  space  and  chilled.  The 
whole  box  is  thus  made  of  one  mass  without 
joints,  and  presents  a  smooth  external  surface 
of  hardened  iron  impenetrable  by  drills,  and 
too  solid  to  be  broken  up  by  sledges  and  bars. 
An  inner  plate  iron  lining  is  introduced,  with  a 
space  between  this  and  the  outer  portion  for 
piaster  of  Paris.  The  doors  are  constructed 
like  the  rest  of  the  safe,  and  secured  by  a  pow- 
erful lock  on  the  mental  combination  principle, 
and  thoroughly  powder  proof.  (See  Lock.) 
The  only  objection  to  these  locks  is  the  chance 
of  losing  the  combination.  This  mishap  oc- 
curred at  the  manufacturer's  bank  at  Troy  in 
1858,  giving  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  bur- 
glar-proof qualities  of  the  safe,  which  it  then 
became  necessary  to  break  open,  an  operation 
that  required  the  labor  of  several  workmen  for 
10  hours. — Safes  of  the  largest  sizes,. as  now 
constracted,  are  spacious  closets  fitted  with 
shelves  and  drawers,  and  compartments  with 
strong  locks.  These  safes  are  commonly  built 
in  brick  work  during  the  construction  of  the 
building  for  which  they  are  designed.  Vaults 
are  closets  in  brick  or  stone  work  fhmished 
with  iron  doors  and  internal  fittings  like  safes. 
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SAFETY  LAMP.    See  Lamp,  vol.  x.  p.  280. 

SAFFLO  WER,  the  dried  florets  of  earthamus 
tinctarius  (Linn.),  an  annual  plant  of  the  natu- 
ral order  composita^  having  an  erect  cylindrical 
stem  a  foot  or  two  high,  a  little  inclined  to 
branch,  and  sessile,  oval,  sharp,  and  spiny 
leaves,  with  compact  heads  of  flowers  of  a  deep 
orange  color.  The  safflower  is  principally  used 
as  a  aye  and  in  the  making  of  rouge.  (See  Oar- 
THAMUS.)  An  oil,  in  much  repute  among  the 
ancients  for  its  laxative  property,  is  extracted 
from  the  seeds,  and  is  still  employed  by  the 
Asiatics  for  the  same  purpose,  as  well  as  for  ex- 
ternal application.  As  a  lamp  oil  its  use  is  ex- 
tensive. The  seeds  are  a  favorite  food  for  birds 
of  the  parrot  tribes,  and  have  been  employed 
medicinally  in  cases  of  dropsy.  The  plant  is 
sometimes  Introduced  into  the  flower  border. 

SAFFRON,  the  name  of  the  prepared  stig- 
mas of  the  (^ocuB  mtivtiSy  which  grows  wild 
in  Asia,  but  has  become  naturalized  in  some 
parts  of  England.  It  has  a  perennial,  solid, 
flattened  rhizoma,  usually  called  a  bulbous 
root,  which  is  invested  by  a  strong  flbrous 
coat;  its  leaves  are  linear,  slightly  re  volute,  of 
a  deep  green  color  with  a  white  line  along  the 
centre,  several  in  number,  and  all  enclosed  in 
a  membranous  sheath ;  the  flower  appears  in  au- 
tumn before  the  leaves,  and  consists  of  a  regular 
petaloid,  infundibuliform,  bell-shaped  perigono 
of  6  divisions ;  the  stamens,  6  in  number,  rise 
from  the  throat  of  the  perlgone,  each  having  a 
threadlike  filament  and  linear  anther ;  the  style 
is  very  long  and  filiform,  bearing  a  8-divided, 
nodding,  scented,  deep  orange  stigma.  For 
saffron,  the  fiowers  are  picked  just  as  they  are 
expanding  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  stig- 
mas carefully  extracted;  the  latter  are  then 
dried  in  a  peculiarly  constructed  kiln,  and  by 
accompanyhig  pressure  between  a  hairy  cloth 
and  several  sheets  of  white  paper  the  mass  is 
converted  into  a  cake,  which  when  thoroughly 
desiccated  is  ready  for  the  market.  Sometimes 
the  stigmas  are  dried  without  pressing,  when 
the  product  is  called  hay  saf^on,  and  is  consid- 
ered the  best.  The  high  price  of  saffron  de- 
pends, as  is  readily  seen,  on  the  smallness  of 
the  parts  of  the  flower  employed.  Other  sub- 
stances are  however  mixed  with  it,  such  as  the 
florets  of  the  earthamus  (see  Safflower),  of 
the  calendula  officinalis^  and  even  dried  fibres 
of  beef;  but  these  adulterations  can  be  detected 
by  maceration,  the  florets  unrolling  in  water; 
and  the  flesh  may  be  discovered  by  the  peculiar 
animal  odor  which  it  gives  out  in  burning. — 
The  use  of  saffron  for  perfuming  and  for  sea- 
soning dishes  among  the  ancients  indicates  ih^ 
antiquity  of  its  cultivation.  Li  England,  espe- 
cially near  Walden  in  Essex,  extensive  gardens 
existed  exclusively  devoted  to  saffron  cultiva- 
tion, and  from  this  circumstance  that  neighbor- 
hood was  called  Saffron  Walden.  Other  parts 
of  England  have  paid  attention  to  this  crop.  Saf- 
fron is  now  chiefly  imported  from  France,  Spain, 
and  other  countries  of  southern  Europe,  although 
the  i^glish  Ba£&on  is  reputed  to  be  the  best  for 


use  m  pharmacy.  The  soil  most  suitable  is 
rather  rich  and  mellow.  The  roots  are  planted 
in  June,  8  inches  apart,  and  in  rows  6  inches 
distant  from  each  other.  A  plantation  gener- 
ally lasts  8  years  before  needing  renewal;  and 
the  average  produce  is  2  lbs.  of  saflron  per 
acre  for  the  flrst  year,  considerably  more  for 
the  second,  and  as  much  as  24  lbs.  for  tbe  third. 
The  harvest  is  however  liable  to  great  loss  fi-om 
a  parasitic  fungus,  which  attacks  tbe  roots, 
termed  rhizoctmia  by  De  Oandolle,  which  so 
rapidly  spreads  over  whole  fields  that  it  exter- 
mmates  entire  crops.  This  destroyer  is  a  vari- 
ously shaped,  aggregated,  cartilaginous,  fle^r, 
light  reddish  brown  tuber  about  an  inch  long, 
emitting  long,  capillary  roots  or  offsets,  which, 
spreading  in  every  direction,  attach  themselvefl 
to  the  saffron  crocus  and  permeate  its  substance. 
Nothing  but  deep  trenching  around  infected 
districts  hsA  proved  effectual  in  staying  its 
ravages.  In  the  United  States  the  saffron  cro- 
cus is  sometimes  seen  in  gardens,  being  consid- 
ered a  beautiful  antumjial  border  flower.— Saf- 
fron is  employed  both  as  a  medicine  and  a  dye. 
Its  taste  is  of  a  warm,  bitterish  character,  its 
odor  sweet  and  penetrating,  and  its  color  a  ridi 
deep  orange.  Its  action  is  stimulant  and  anti- 
spasmodic, and  it  is  seldom  exhibited  in  medi- 
cme  except  as  a  qualifying  ingredient  The 
coloring  matter,  termed  polychroite,  in  allQsioa 
to  the  diversity  of  tints  it  is  capable  of  assum- 
ing, is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  varies 
by  the  action  of  different  acids. 

SAG  HAEBOR,  a  village  and  port  of  entry 
in  Suffolk  CO.,  Long  island,  K  Y.,  on  an  arm  (^ 
Gardiner^s  bay,  and  lying  partly  in  Eastbamp- 
ton  and  partly  in  Southampton  township;  pop. 
in  1855,  2,776.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  and  is 
largely  engaged  in  the  fisheries  and  coasting 
trade.  It  contains  the  Sag  Harbor  institnte, 
a  savings  bank  and  a  ban^  of  circulation,  2 
newspaper  offices,  a  cotton  flannel  factory,  the 
Suffolk  mills,  making  over  10,000  yards  per 
week,  2  clock  factories,  and  6  churches.  The 
tonnage  of  the  district  in  1859  was  7,273,  of 
which  6,075  was  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery. 

SAGA.    See  Ioelaio),  Lakgitage  ksd  Lma- 

ATUBB  OP.. 

SAGADAHOOK,  a  S.  co.  of  Mwne,  formed 
from  Lincoln  co.  in  1854,  bordering  on  the 
Atlantic,  and  intersected  by  the  Kennehec 
river ;  area,  about  800  eq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
21,790.  Nearly  one  half  the  county  is  com- 
posed of  small  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ken- 
nebec, and  it  has  numerous  bays  and  channels 
The  soil  is  fertile.  The  inhabitants  are  largely 
engaged  in  ship  building,  fishing,  and  the  coast- 
ing trade.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Kennebec 
and  Portland  railroad.    Oapital,  Bath. 

SAGAPENUM,  a  gum  resin,  brought  from 
Alexandria  and  Smyrna,  and  used  in  medicine. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  a  product  of  some  umbel- 
liferous plant,  and  Willdenow  is  inclined  to  re- 
gard this  as  a  ferula.  Its  properties  were 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  it  is  spoken  of  by 
Hippocrates,  Dioscorides,  and  Pliny.    It  is  re- 
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eeiyed  in  agglntinsted  fragments  of  brownish 
and  reddiah  yellow  colors,  of  consistence  like 
wax,  of  a  garlickj  odor,  less  disagreeable  than 
that  of  asafcBtida,  and  of  a  hot,  nanseous,  bitter- 
ish taste.  Analyzed  by  Brandos,  it  was  foond 
to  consist  of  resin  50  per  cent.,  gum  with  cal- 
careous salts  32.5,  volatile  oil  8.5,  bassorine  4.2, 
maiate  and  phosj>hate  of  lime  1.1,  water  4.5, 
imparities  4.3.  It  is  a  moderate  stimulant,  in- 
termediate in  its  properties  between  asafoetida 
aud  galbannm. 

SA6£  (takiaoffieinalis,  linn.),  a  low,  shrub- 
by, aromatio  plant,  of  the  natural  order  lami- 
ace^  extensively  used  for  culinary  purposes. 
It  has  a  perennial  root ;  a  half-woody,  irregular 
stem,  branching  on  all  sides ;  hoary,  crenulate, 
and  wrinkled  leayes ;  deciduous  bracts  at  the 
base  of  the  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  spikes, 
their  calyces  subcampanulate  with  spiny  teeth, 
the  corollas  of  a  violet  purple  color,  sometimes 
rosy  or  pale  reddish  white,  and   the   seeds 
smooth  and  brown.    The  garden  or  officinal 
sage  is  chiefly  employed  in  the  kitchen.    Me- 
diciziiiUy  exhibited,  its  infusion  makes  a  good 
gargle,  and  a  tea  of  its  steeped  leaves  is  often 
used  in  fevers.    It  is  readily  raised  from  seeds, 
cuttings,  or  division  of  the  roots.  When  plant- 
ed out,  the  plants  should  be  at  least  6  mches 
apait   A  dry,  warm,  and  moderately  fertile 
soil  is  best  suited  to  it.    It  is  a  native  of  the 
»)Qth  of  Europe,  and  has  been  long  cultivated. 
There  are  many  other  species,  some  of  which 
are  highly  ornamental  and  esteemed  by  florists, 
EQch  as  the  splendid  sage  (3,  splendens),  from 
Mexico,  with  large  spikes  of  scarlet  flowers, 
equally  well  adapted  to  the  greenhouse  and 
the  open  border ;  the  scarlet  sage  (S.  coccinea), 
with  smaller  but    handsome  blossoms;    the 
open-corolled  sage  (S,  patena)^  with  tall,  open 
spikes  of  very  large  mazarine  blue  blossoms ; 
the  bracteated  sage  (S.  involuerata)j  with  thick, 
obtuse  spikes  of  reddiah  purple  flowers;  the 
(^  {S.  iclared),  with  large,  beautiful,  purplish 
green,  deciduous  bracts.    The  species  are  all 
labiate-flowered,  and  none  of  injurious  proper- 
ties ;  they  range  for  the  most  part  between  lat. 
ii)'  and  50**  N. 
SAGE,  AnToixs  BjEstlx.    See  Lb  Sags. 
SAGHALEEN,  Tabaeai.  or  Krafto,  an  isl- 
laDd  of  Asia  lately  annexed  to  Russia,  lying  ofl? 
the  coast  of  Mantchooria,  bounded  N.  and  E.  by 
the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  S.  by  the  strait  of  La  P6- 
roase.  which  divides  it  from  the  island  of  Yesso, 
snd  W.  by  the  sea  of  Tartary,  which  separates 
it  from  the  continent ;  extreme  length  about 
^m.,  breadth  120  m.;  area,  80,000  sq.  m.  The 
«>asts  are  much  indented,  but  there  are  very 
few  good  harbors.    A  chain  of  mountains  ex- 
tends from  the  8.  extremity  of  the  island  to 
about  the  centre,  few  of  the  summits  exceeding 
5,000  feet  in  height,  though  they  are  covered 
with  snow  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The 
centre  of  the  island  is  low  and  swampy,  but 
becomes  elevated  toward  the  K    The  climate 
is  cold,  and  fogs  are  very  prevalent.    Whales 
frequent  the  strait  of  La  P^rouse  and  the  sea 
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of  Okhotsk.  The  inhabitants  are  few  in  num- 
ber, and  scarcely  any  signs  of  them  are  found 
on  the  £.  side.  They  subsist  chiefly  on  fish. 
(See  AnnTs.)  Some  Japanese  have  settled  on 
the  S.  end  of  Saghalien,  and  Chinese  or  Man- 
tchoos  at  the  N. 

SAGINAW,  a  river  of  Michigan,  which  is 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  l£e  flint  and 
Shiawassee,  and  flowing  nearly  N.  falls  into 
Saginaw  bay.  Its  branches  and  tributaries, 
flowing  from  all  points,  drain  nearly  the  wliole 
of  the  lower  peninsula.  The  main  stream  is 
about  80  m.  long,  and  is  navigable  for  the 
largest  steamers  to  Saginaw  Oity,  24  m. 

SAGINAW,  an  E.  co.  of  Michigan,  bounded 
N.  E.  by  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  and  drained 
by  the  Saginaw  river  and  its  afSuents,  the  Flinti 
Shiawassee,  Tittibawassee,  Cass,  and  Sheboy- 
gan; area,  1,080  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  2,609; 
in  1860,  12,693.  The  earSace  is  level  or  gently 
undulating,  and  the  soil  very  fertile.  The  prin- 
cipal exports  are  flsh  and  pine  lumber.  It  has 
abundant  water  power,  and  numerous  saw 
mills.    Capital,  Sa^aw  City. 

SAGINAW  BAY,  an  arm  of  Lake  Huron, 
and  the  largest  of  the  numerous  bays  indenting 
the  coast  of  the  Michigan  peninsula.  It  is  sit- 
uated in  the  E.  part  of  the  state,  60  m.  lonff 
by  80  broad  at  the  widest  part,  and  has  sevenu 
good  harbors. 

SAGO  0n  Malay,  Javanese,  and  all  the 
other  languages  of  the  Indian  archipelago, 
iogu),  a  farinaceous  substance  prepared  from 
the  pith  of  different  species  of  palms  and  cyoaa 
growing  on  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  In- 
dian ocean.  The  palms  that  produce  the  largest 
quantities  of  sago  are  the  gagua  Icevis  and  S. 
gemina.  Of  the  latter,  the  Malay  sago  palm, 
Roxburgh  speaks  as  the  tree  "  the  pith  of  which 
is  the  staff  of  life  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mo- 
luccas.'* The  other  fhmishes  most  of  the  sago 
of  conunerce,  which  is  exported  chiefly  from 
Singapore.  It  is  prepared  in  the  state  of  raw 
sago  meal,  sago  flour,  and  granulated  sago.  The 
flrst  is  procured  in  the  Moluccas  as  follows. 
Just  before  the  appearance  of  the  flower  bud, 
when  the  farina  or  starch  is  most  abundant, 
and  a  whitish  dust  is  seen  covering  the  leaves, 
the  tree  is  felled  and  cut  into  lengths  of  6  or 
7  feet.  One  side  of  each  of  these  pieces  is  split 
off  down  to  the  pith,  and  this  is  taken  out  ex- 
cept a  portion  at  each  end.  Into  the  trough 
thus  formed  the  pith  is  returned,  mixed  with 
water,  and  beaten  with  a  piece  of  wood.  The 
woody  fibres  float  and  are  separated,  and  the 
meal  subsides.  Being  several  times  washed 
with  water,  the'  meal  may  be  moulded  into 
cakes  and  dried  to  be  sold  for  the  use  of  the  na- 
tives; or  it  is  put  in  baskets  made  of  the  palm 
leaves,  and  if  to  be  kept  some  time,  these  are 
sunk  under  fresh  water,  in  which,  protected 
from  the  air,  it  is  prevented  from  souring.  It 
is  stated  that  500  or  600  lbs.  of  the  meal  are 
sometimes  obtained  from  a  single  tree.  The 
sago  flour  is  prepared  by  repeated  sifting  and 
washing,  and  it  is  commonly  bleached  with 
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dhloride  of  lime.  The  grannlAted  sago  is  formed 
hj  rubbing  a  paste  of  the  meal  through  sieves, 
from  which  the  grains  are  usoallj  received 
npon  a  heated  iron  surface.  The  best  prepared 
forms  grains. as  large  as  pin  heads,  whitish 
tinged  with  light  brown,  and  Bometimes  trans- 
lucent. This  is  known  as  pearl  sago,  and  the 
darker  colored  as  brown  or  conunon  sago. 
They  are  without  odor,  and  have  but  little 
taste.  In  cold  water  common  sago  is  not  solu- 
ble, and  pearl  sago  only  partially  so ;  but  in 
boiling  water  they  both  dissolve  and  form  a 
thick  starch-like  solution,  which  is  a  deiicate 
article  of  food  or  diet  for  children  and  invalids. 
A  factitious  sago,  prepared  from  potato  starch, 
is  largely  Bold  in  Germany  and  France.  It  can 
be  detected  and  distinguished  from  the  genu- 
ine 81^0  by  mioroscopio  examination  only. 

SAGOSEIK    8ee  Zagoskik. 

SAGRA,  Bamon  de  la,  a  Spanish  writer  on 
political  economy  and  physical  science,  bom 
in  Oorunna  in  1798.  He  was  educated  at  Ma- 
drid, and  in  1820  appointed  director  of  the 
botanical  garden  at  Havana,  and  professor  of 
agricultural  botany ;  he  had  also  the  charge  of 
a  farm  schooL  In  1882  he  made  the  tour  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  1885  returned  to  Eu- 
rope, visited  most  of  the  large  cities,  and  finally 
settled  in  Paris,  where  he  was  elected  corre- 
sponding member  of  the  academy  of  moral  and 
political  sciences.  In  1881  he  had  published 
Mtttoria  economica,  politiea  y  estadutica  de  la 
Ula  de  Cuba  (4to.,  Havana),  which  he  after- 
ward recast  and  enlarged  under  the  title  of 
Hutoria  finca^  politiea  y  natural  de  la  isla  de 
Cuba  (2  vols.  fol.  with  plates,  Paris,  1887-'42), 
the  best  general  account  of  the  island  yet  writ- 
ten. During  his  travels  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica he  visit^  most  of  the  benevolent  institu- 
tions  of  the  two  continents,  and  his  observations 
on  those  of  the  United  States,  Holland,  and  Bel- 
flnum  are  given  in  Cineo  meua  en  hi  Estadoe 
Uhidaa  (8vo.,  Paris,  1886)  and  Voyage  en  EoU 
la>nde  et  en  Belgique  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1889).  Re- 
turning to  Spain,  he  devoted  himself  from 
1840  to  1848  to  the  discussion  of  practical  ques- 
tions of  political  economy,  gave  a  course  of 
lectures  on  social  economy  at  the  AthensBum  in 
Madrid,  and  edited,  with  M.  Rufino,  a  weekly 
review,  "  The  Commercial  Guide,"  and  a 
monthly  **  Review  of  Material  and  Moral  In- 
terests." On  the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe  he  went 
to  Paris,  and  at  once  avowed  himself  a  social- 
ist, and  within  the  next  two  years  published 
(beside  a  great  number  of  newspaper  and  re- 
view artides)  7  works  on  social  reform,  the 
organization  of  labor,  banks  for  the  people, 
&c.  In  1860  he  returned  to  Spain,  which  he 
represented  on  the  international  Jury  of  the 
great  exhibition  at  London  in  1851,  and  pub- 
lished a  work  on  the  Spanish  products  sent  to 
the  exhibition,  and  some  considerations  on 
Spanish  industry.  In  1854  he  was  elected  to 
the  cortes,  and  took  his  place  among  the  par- 
tisans of  O^Donnell,  advocating  the  royal  pre- 
rogative ;  but  on  economical  questions  he  join- 


ed the  extreme  left,  and  advocated  the  kvof 
amortization.  The  eovp  d^etat  of  Gen.  O^Doo- 
nell  in  1856  led  to  his  return  to  private  life. 

SAGUENAT,  a  large  river  of  Canada  Eas, 
usually  regarded  as  formed  by  two  outlets  of 
the  lake  of  St.  John,  though,  if  the  afflneiiti 
of  the  lake  were  regarded  as  formisg  a  partof 
the  river,  as  they  £ould  be,  its  sources  wooU 
be  found  far  up  the  Lanrentian  range,  im 
Lake  Abbitibbe.  From  the  junction  of  tie 
two  outlets,  9  m.  below  the  lake,  the  Sagueia; 
flows  in  a  S.  E.  course,  with  a  stream  frraa  \ 
to  2  m.  in  width,  at  first  between  gently  dop- 
ing banks ;  but  below  Grand  bay  it  forces  its 
way  through  dark,  frowning,  peipendicolff 
cliffs  of  granite  and  syenite,  one  of  them,  Gipe 
Trinity,  towering  up  1,600  feetabo?e  the  river, 
and  another  near  it,  called  Pointe  d'ftemiti 
still  more  lofty.  The  depth  of  the  mer  is 
remarkable.  At  the  point  just  named,  84  m. 
from  its  mouth,  there  is  a  recess  or  bay  whid 
by  actual  measurement,  is  H  ^'  ^^  depth;  tod 
at  another  point,  a  little  lower  doien,  called 
St.  Jean's  bay,  the  depth  is  1^^  m.  Its  aver- 
age depth  in  mid-channel,  according  to  Ad- 
miral Bayfield,  is  145  fathoms.  It  is  nan- 
gable  for  steamboats  for  75  m.  from  its  iDontli 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  river ;  above  that  point 
the  rapids  prevent  navigation,  and  at  low  water 
a  bar  about  60  m.  from  its  mouth  preveDts 
large  vessels  from  ascending.  Its  month  it 
Tadousao  is  180  m.  below  Quebec,  and  280 
above  Anticosti  island.  Its  scenery  is  hardly 
surpassed  in  grandeur  in  America. 

SAGUENAY,  a  county  of  Canada  East,  lyinj: 
along  the  K  shore  of  tiie  St.  Lawrence,  and 
extending  to  its  mouth ;  area,  about  65,000  eq. 
m. ;  pop.  about  2,000,  This  county  was  for 
some  time  after  1851  the  county  of  Tadoosac. 
the  old  county  of  Saguen&y  having,  by  act  of 
parliament  in  1858,  received  the  nameof  Cha^ 
levoix.  The  judicial  district  of  Sagnenaj  in- 
cludes the  counties  of  Saguenay,  Charlerai 
and  Ohiooutimi,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  dis- 
trict is  Murray  Bay  or  St.  fitienne.  The  county 
of  Saguenay  has  very  few  settlements,  bdng 
mostly  forest.  The  small  towna  on  the  St 
Lawrence  are,  however,  among  the  oldest  n 
British  America.  Tadousac,  at  the  month  of 
the  Saguenay,  a  post  of  the  Hudson's  bay  coo- 

Sany,  dates  back  to  the  16th  century,  and  its 
ttle  Catholic  church  is  said  to  be  the  olde^ 
in  America. 

SAGUNTUM,  or  Saguktus,  an  andcnt  tovn 
of  Spain,  the  ruins  of  which,  consisting  of  a 
theatre  and  a  temple  of  Bacchus,  are  still  visi- 
ble at  Murviedro  in  the  province  of  Valenaa. 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Palancia  ("^^J" 
lantiae)  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  foniidw, 
accordmg  to  tradition,  by  a  Greek  colony  fw? 
Zaoynthus  (Zante),  who  named  it  after  tbar 
native  island,  was  built  on  an  eminence  in  the 
midst  of  a  fertile  region,  and  became  early  nn* 
portant  aa  a  commercial  emporium,  but  owes 
Its  celebrity  in  historv  to  its  siege  and  destnic- 
tion  by  Hannibal,  which  was  the  opening  <» 
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the  8d  Panic  war.  It  was  rebuilt  bj  the  Ro- 
mans and  made  a  colony.  The  name  of  the 
modern  town  on  its  site  is  derived  from  muri 
tetera  (old  walls). 

SAHARA,  the  great  desert  of  N.  Africa. 
Commencing  npon  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
on  the  W.  and  approaching  in  its  range  across 
the  continent  the  S.  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
in  Tripoli  and  Barca,  it  extends  beyond  the 
Me  to  the  E.  limits  of  Africa,  while  from  K 
to  S.  it  covers  at  least  16  degrees  of  latitude — 
from  lat.  80°  to  15°  K  Its  whole  extent  is  es- 
timated in  round  numbers  at  8,000  m.  in  length 
and  1,000  in  width.  Fnder  other  names  the 
desert  region  is  traced  E.  through  Arabia,  Per- 
sia, and  central  Asia,  even  to  the  confines  of 
China,  maintaining  throughout  this  vast  extent 
of  abont  120°  of  longitude,  and  6,000,000  or 
7,(K)0,000  sq.  in.,  the  same  general  features. 
Until  the  recent  explorations  of  Barth,  Over- 
weg,  Bichardison,  and  Vogel,  very  erroneous 
impressions  have  prevailed  as  to  the  true  char- 
acter of  the  groat  African  desert.  The  reports 
of  those  who  have  accompanied  the  caravans  in 
their  long  journeys  from  Morocco  or  Tunis  to 
Timbuctoo ;  from  Tripoli  to  Air,  or  to  Lake 
Tchad,  both  on  the  8.  margin  of  the  desert  in 
centra]  Africa;  or  from  Barca  and  Oairo  to  the 
upper  regions  of  the  Nile,  are  all  taken  up  rather 
with  accounts  of  the  dreariness  and  dangers  at- 
tending the  croasinff  of  the  sandy  tracts,  and  the 
reh'ef  idForded  by  the  occasional  oases,  than  of 
the  more  fiuniliar  features  of  the  hills,  moun- 
tams,  and  valleys  that  occupy  the  larger  portion 
of  the  area  inclnded  in  the  desert.  Low  plains 
covered  with  drifting  sands,  their  desolation 
often  even  increased  by  wide-spread  coatings 
of  salt,  and  varied  by  vast  fields  of  naked 
rock,  npon  which  the  traveller  might  pass  for 
da/ s  together  without  seeing  a  grain  of  sand, 
made  np  the  general  idea  entertained  of  the 
desert  of  Sahara.  But  while  all  these  are  met 
with,  the  travellers  named  above  describe  the 
great  Sahara  as  a  region  of  elevated  plateaus 
rising  np  into  mountains  of  8,000  to  6,000  feet 
in  height,  separated  from  each  other  by  valleys 
and  by  immense  sandy  tracts.  Ascending  from 
the  Mediterranean  in  Tripoli  or  Barca,  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Gharian  plateau  is  reached  at  the 
height  of  2,000  feet,  whence  it  gradually  slopes 
away  to  500  feet,  and  in  some  places  even  be- 
low the  level  of  the  sea.  Beyond  rises  the 
long  range  of  table  land  called  the  Hamadah, 
stretching  K  and  W.,  which  for  120  m.  to- 
ward the  8.  maintains  an  elevation  of  1,800 
to  1,600  feet  Toward  the  K.  W.,  near  Sokna, 
this  stony  table  land  passes  into  the  so  called 
Black  mountains,  or  Jebel-es-Soudy,  and  in 
the  other  direction  between  Moorzook  and 
%ypt  it  breaks  into  huge  cliffs  called  El-Har 
roi^.  Toward  the  Mediterranean  the  whole 
^nge  is  remarkable  for  its  gigantic  walls  of 
We  rock  that  bound  the  plateaus.  Between 
theHamadah  plateau  and  the  Moorzook  plar 
tean  are  dry  channels,  called  wadys,  at  eleva- 
tions of  600  to  700  feet,  and  small  deserts  of 


1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  route 
then  ascends  about  500  feet  higher,  and  over  av 
sandy  region  varying  in  height  from  1,000  to 
2,200  feet  continues  to  the  mountainous  coun- 
try between  Ghat  and  Air,  where  is  a  wady  at 
a  height  of  2,956  feet,  amid  mountain  peaks  of 
about  4,000  feet  elevation.  Further  ».  the  al- 
titude of  the  region  is  supposed  to  be  about 
1,900  feet  Similar  features  are  developed  by 
the  explorations  of  Vogel  in  the  £.  part ;  and 
his  conclusions  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bilma 
in  1858  were  that  the  great  desert  is  one  vast 
plateau  formation  of  the  general  height  of  from 
1,200  to  1,500  feet  The  natives  of  this  por- 
tion report  high  mountainous  tracts  near  the 
8.  border  of  the  desert;  and  two  ranges  in 
particular  are  spoken  of,  the  Borghoo  and  the 
Madschunga,  which  are  so  elevated  that  the 
natives  dress  in  fhrs.  Tibesti  is  a  high  moun- 
tain N.  E.  of  Bilma,  celebrated  among  the  Tib- 
boos  for  the  wildness  of  its  rocky  fastnesses, 
which  to  them  are  a  secure  place  of  refuge 
from  the  attacks  of  their  enemies  the  Tuariks. 
These  live  among  other  mountainous  districts 
further  W.,  where  on  account  of  the  elevation 
of  the  country  the  climate  requires  them  to  be 
.dad  in  woollens  and  furs.  The  greatest  ex- 
panse of  sand  and  salt  desert  appears  to  be 
found  between  Tuat  and  Timbuctoo,  and  thence 
still  frirther  toward  the  Atlantic.  Over  these 
wastes  are  found  marine  shells  of  recent  spe- 
cies, showing  that  at  no  very  remote  geological 
period  the  plains  formed  the  bed  of  uxe  ocean. 
Even  within  the  historic  period  the  surface  of 
some  portions  has  undergone  no  slight  changes, 
the  ruins  of  unknown  cities  being  known  to  lie 
buried  beneath  the  sands;  and  where  were 
once  fertile  territories,  nothing  is  now  to  be 
seen  but  the  driving  sand.  Occasionally  a  real 
island  of  verdure,  an  oasis  in  the  desert.,  is  met 
with,  where  around  cool  springs  of  water  the 
date  palm  fiourishes  with  acacias  and  ferns,  and 
the  exuberance  of  tiie  tropical  animated  nature 
is  recognized  hi  the  various  forms  of  lions,  pan- 
thers, gazelles,  reptiles,  and  birds.  But  for  the 
camel,  well  termed  in  oriental  language  "  the 
ship  of  the  desert,'*  these  wastes  would  be  im- 
passable to  man.  At  certain  seasons  it  is  now 
crossed  on  the  routes  named  and  some  others 
by  large  caravans  of  traders.  At  times  the 
dreaded  S.  wind  called  the  simoom  comes  upon 
them  with  terrible  fury.  The  burning  sands  roll 
on  in  vast  clouds,  darkening  the  air  and  over- 
whelming every  object  in  the  range  of  the  storm. 
The  camels  and  travellers  throw  themselves 
upon  the  ground  and  hide  their  heads  until  it 
has  passed.  The  greatest  calamity  is  exhaus- 
tion of  the  supplies  of  water  and  faOure  to  find 
more.  The  bleached  bones  of  many  thousand 
animals  and  men  who  have  perished  from  this 
cause  now  lie  in  the  sands.  In  1805  a  caravan 
of  2,000  persons  and  1,800  camels  was  thus  de- 
stroyed.— The  great  desert  owes  its  sterility 
chiefiy  to  its  geographical  position  in  a  trppio^ 
climate  and  under  tne  lee,  as  regards  the  pre- 
vailing N.  £.  trades,  of  vast  territories  hi  Eu- 
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rope  and  Asia  from  wliich  these  winds  colleofe 
Httle  moisture.  Eyen  in  their  passage  across 
the  Mediterranean  the  qnantitj'  Aimished  to 
them  mnst  be  very  small  hj  reason  of  its  nar- 
rowness ;  and  any  excess  is  soon  parted  with 
as  the  winds  strUce  the  mountains  on  the  S. 
coast  of  this  sea.  Reaching  the  heated  plateaus 
beyond,  the  capacity  of  the  air  to  retain  moist- 
ure is  greatly  increased  by  its  access  of  tem- 
perature, and  any  vapors  or  clouds  disappear 
as  the  moisture  present  passes  into  the  invisi- 
ble state.  To  the  8.  of  the  desert  is  the  rainy 
equatorial  belt,  which  in  Africa  receives  its 
supplies  chiefly  from  the  S.  E.  trades ;  and  the 
great  desert  is  beyond  their  influence  to  the  1^. 
except  so  far  as  they  contribute  to  feed  the 
Nile,  the  only  river  tiiat  traverses  the  barren 
region.  In  the  mountainous  portions  of  the 
desert,  however,  rains  do  occasionally  fall,  and 
even  produce  torrents  of  water  that  suddenly 
pour  down  with  fary  into  the  valleys,  and  al- 
most as  suddenly  disappear.  The  character 
of  the  geological  formations  is  also  unfavorable 
for  fertility.  The  vast  bodies  of  silicious  sand 
aflbrd  little  or  no  nutriment  to  vegetable  growth, 
and  their  unstable  nature  is  entirely  opposed 
to  its  development.  Even  in  mineral  pro- 
ductions the  desert  maintains  its  character  as 
a  barren  waste.  No  useful  products  are  ob- 
tained from  it  except  the  salt,  which  is  largely 
collected  by  the  caravans,  and  sold  in  the  Soo- 
dan  regions.  As  would  seem  from  its  position 
and  surface,  the  hottest  portions  of  the  earth 
are  to  be  found  on  this  desert  range.  In  the 
portions  contained  in  Mesopotamia  the  ther- 
mometer has  been  seen  to  nse  to  182°  in  the 
shade  and  to  156°  in  the  sun ;  and  for  the 
month  of  July  the  mean  temperature  is  esti- 
mated at  90i°.    (See  Isothebmaub.) 

SAIDA  (anc.  Sidan%  a  town  of  Syria  in  the 
pashalio  of  Acre,  18  m.  8. 8.  "W.  from  Beyroot, 
on  the  N.  W.  slope  of  a  promontory  projecting 
into  the  Mediterranean ;  lat.  88°  84'  K,  long.  86^ 
21'  E. ;  pop.  10,000,  principally  Moslems  and 
Greeks.  It  has  6  great  khans  or  caravansa- 
ries. The  harbor  was  filled  up  by  the  emir 
Fakhr  ed-Deen  in  the  17th  century,  and  is  now 
only  accessible  for  boats.  A  ruinous  old  castle, 
supposed  to  have  been  built  about  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  Ohristian  era,  occupies  a  large  arti- 
ficial rock  or  mole  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor, 
and  is  connected  with  the  city  by  a  bridge  of 
9  arches.  The  ruins  of  ancient  Sidon  are 
about  2  m.  inland.  On  Jan.  20, 1855,  a  sarcoph- 
agus was  discovered  among  these  ruins,  with 
a  JPhcenician  inscription  22  lines  in  length,  in- 
dicating that  it  had  been  the  resting  place  of 
Ashmunazer,  king  of  the  Sidonians,  at  a  date, 
as  would  seem  from  the  enumeration  of  his 
possessions,  not  long  after  the  time  of  Joshua. 
This  sarcophagus  is  now  deposited  in  the 
Louvre  at  Paris.  In  1854  a  number  of  pots  of 
gold  coin,  of  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
were  disentombed  here;  the  whole  amount 
was  of  the  value  of  about  $40,000.  The  ancient 
necropolis  was  excavated  in  1860  by  the  French 


expedition  imder  M.  Renan,  and  important  an- 
tiquarian discoveries  made. — ^Saida  or  Bidon  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Sidon  the  greil- 
grandson  of  Noah.  Tyre  was  one  <^  its  ear- 
liest  colonies,  which  soon  eclipsed  it  in  mari- 
time power.  As  early  as  the  Jewish  conqn^^ 
of  Palestine  it  was  sumamed  the  Great  (M 
hah)y  and  its  rule  at  that  time  and  later  ex- 
tended over  the  N.  W.  part  of  that  country,  u 
well  as  Phoenicia.  It  subsequently  submittal 
to  the  supremacy  of  Tyre,  was  conquered  by 
Shalmanes^  in  720  B.  C,  was  anneied  to  tk 
Babylonian  and  Persian  empires,  sopported  the 
latter  by  its  fleets,  and  after  a  reyolt  in  351 
against  Artaxerxes  Ochus  was  betrayed  by  its 
own  king,  when  the  inhabitants  destroyed  ^ 
city  and  their  own  lives  by  fire.  Having 
been  rebuilt,  it  submitted  without  resistance 
to  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  snccessoti 
With  the  whole  of  Phcenicia  it  was  finally  in- 
nexed  to  the  Boman  empire.  St  Paul  touched 
at  its  port  on  his  voyage  to  Borne.  It  was  4 
times  taken,  plundered,  and  ^smantled,  be- 
tween A.  D,  1111  and  1291,  and  bombarded  bj 
the  allied  French  and  English  fleets  in  1840. 

SAI-GON,  or  8ai-guw,  a  city  of  Anam  b 
Cochin  China,  and  capital  of  the  proTinceof 
Chiampa,  on  the  river  8ai-gon,  35  m.  from  its 
mouth ;  pop.  variously  estimated  from  30,000 
to  120,000.  8ai-gon  consists  of  two  separate 
towns  connected  by  a  navigable  river  and  a 
good  road  2  m.  long.  The  citadel  is  built  after 
the  European  model ;  it  was  begun  by  a  Frecch 
engineer  in  1790,  but  has  never  been  complettd. 
The  naval  yard  and  arsenal  at  Sai-gon  ore  the 
largest  in  the  empire.  The  royal  priace  is  boOt 
of  brick,  and  there  are  two  large  Chinese  pa- 
godas in  the  W.  part  of  the  city.  The  Cam- 
bodia river  communicates  with  the  Sai-gon  bj 
a  cantd  25  m.  long  and  12  feet  deep.  The  dtj 
was  captured  and  occupied  by  the  FreDci 
under  Admiral  Chamer,  Feb.  24-'5, 1861. 

SAIL,  a  sheet  of  canvas  or  other  fahric  nsefl 
by  vessels  to  catch  the  wind,  by  which  tbej 
are  propelled  through  the  water.  Sails  of  scaw 
sort  of  material  have  been  used  from  Terr 
remote  times.  The  vessels  of  the  ancknt 
Egyptians  were  provided  with  square  saik 
some  of  which  appear  in  their  reprefientations 
to  have  been  made  of  papyrus,  and  others  aw 
said  to  have  been  of  white  linen.  Eroliel,  a 
the  lamentation  of  Tyre,  xxvii.  7,  says:  ^'Fine 
linen,  with  broidered  work  from  'Egfp^  ^Ji 
that  which  thou  spreadest  forth  to  bethysafl.^ 
Some  of  the  saik  were  highly  decorated  witfi 
purple  borders  and  rich  colors,  as  well  as  effl- 
broidered  with  fanciftil  devices.  The  ship  ^ 
the  admiral,  like  that  in  which  Antony  m 
Cleopatra  went  to  the  battle  of  Actium,  vas 
distinguished  by  purple  sails.  They  vere^ 
ponded  from  a  long  yard  that  crossed  the  heafl 
of  the  mast,  and  were  fdrled  up  to  it  vhen  n^ 
in  use.  The  galleys  of  the  ancient  Romaw  m 
sails  of  cotton  and  of  linen  of  the  same  forni, 
and  others  triangular,  which  also  hung  fr^ 
yard,  and  terminated  below  in  a  point    Cffsar 
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defldibes  those  belon^og  to  the  yeaBels  of  the 
Gallic  Yenetl  as  made  of  skins  and  of  a  thin 
pliant  leather.  The  suls  of  these  earlj  periods 
appear  to  have  been  merely  accessory  to  the 
oars,  and  not  adai>ted  for  use  except  with  a  free 
wind.  Rnde  nations  have  employed  coarser 
materials  like  mata  for  sails,  and  such  are  still 
to  be  seen  in  the  East  Indian  seas. — Sail-mak- 
ing* is  carried  to  great  perfeoti<m  in  modem 
times  as  regards  the  materials  employed,  the 
workzoanship,  and  the  beat  form  of  the  dif- 
ferent saila.  Ships  are  now  provided  with  a 
great  nomber  of  sails,  instead  of  the  single  one 
or  at  most  foxa  carried  by  tiie  Soman  galleys. 
The  larger  are  made  of  the  heaviest  No.  1  can- 
vas, while  the  smaller  are  formed  of  lighter 
varieties  nmning  to  No.  8  of  the  same  material, 
known  as  dnck  of  different  degrees  of  strength. 
The  strips  of  cloth  are  sewed  together  with 
twine,  usually  with  a  double  seam,  and  the 
patterns  are  skilfully  cut  for  a  smooth  and 
even  fit.  The  edges  are  bound  around  with  a 
rope  called  a  bolt  rope  to  take  the  striun  from 
the  canvas,  and  in  each  corner  an  iron  ring  or 
thimble  is  inserted  and  held  fast  bv  a  rope 
called  a  cringe,  which  goes  round  the  outer 
ooQc&ve  fmmce  of  the  ring,  and  is  spliced  each 
end  into  the  bolt  rope.  Through  these  rings 
are  passed  the  ropes,  called  eanngs,  by  which 
the  sail  is  stretched  or  bent  to  its  place.  The 
same  contriTsnce  is  repeated  at  one  or  twQ 
places  on  the  edge  of  the  sail,  that  it  may  be 
shortened  in  single  or  double  reefing;  and  on 
the  line  horizontally  with  these  earings  short 
lengths  of  cord,  called  reef  points,  are  secured 
throngh  the  eaSl  and  hang  loosely  on  each  side, 
vbich  are  used  when  the  sail  is  reefed  to  tie 
around  the  part  which  is  taken  in.— Sails  may 
be  classed  as  square  sails  and  as  fore-and-aft 
sails.  The  former  hang  by  the  earings  from 
yards,  and  are  drawn  out  by  the  lower  comers 
or  dews  to  the  ends  of  the  yards  below.  They 
are  made  to  swing  partly  round  with  the  yards 
BO  as  to  present  their  surface  to  a  side  wind ; 
but  the  fore-and-aft  sails  are  better  designed 
for  sailing  on  the  wind,  and  the  square  sails 
for  rnnning  with  a  f^ee  wind.  The  latter  are 
attached  to  ropes  called  stays  that  go  from  ^e 
bowsprit  to  the  foremast  or  from  one  mast  to 
another,  as  the  triangular  jib  and  stay  sails,  or 
thej  are  of  ouadrangular  form  and  hang  from 
a  gaff,  a  stick  like  the  boom  below  it  near  the 
deck,  that  swings  one  end  against  the  mast, 
tlie  other  being  directed  aft.  The  head  of  the 
s^  is  made  flast  along  the  gaff,  and  the  foot  is 
secured  to  the  boom«  Shoulder  of  mutton 
sails  and  gaff  topsails  are  triangular  fore-and- 
aft  sails,  the  foot  of  which  may  be  attached  to  a 
boom  or  in  the  latter  case  to  the  gaff,  and  the 
top,  by  which  it  is  hoisted,  terminates  in  a 
point  against  the  mast.  Lateen  sails,  much  used 
in  the  Mediterranean,  are  suspended  from  a 
very  long  yard,  which  is  hoisted  by  the  middle 
from  the  deck.  One  end  of  the  yard  is  brought 
down  by  a  brace,  and  the  other  projects  above 
&e  top  of  the  mast,  and  rakes  with  it  weU  aft. 


The  sail  serves  very  well  as  a  fore-and-aft  saiL 
The  great  superiority  in  the  rig  of  American 
fore-and-aft  vessels,  by  which  they  have  been 
able  to  attain  the  highest  q>eed  of  sailing  craft, 
is  in  the  great  spread  of  their  sails^  their  skilful 
out,  and  perfect  stretch,  which  causes  them  to 
keep  full  while  their  plane  is  more  nearly  in  a 
line  with  the  wind  than  could  formerly  be 
practised. 

SAILER,  JoHANN  MiOHAXL,  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic theologian,  born  in  Aresing,  Bavaria,  Nov. 
17,  1751,  died  in  Ratisbon,  May  20,  1882. 
After  filling  the  theological  chair  at  Ingolstadt, 
Dillingen,  and  Landshut,  he  was  in  1821  ap- 
pomted  prebendary  in  the  cathedral  of  Batis- 
Don,  in  1826  provost,  and  in  1829  bishdp  of 
that  see.  His  most  extensively  circulated  work 
is  the  Oebetbueh  J^  hatholuehe  Christen 
("Prayer  Book  for  Catholic  Christians").  A 
complete  edition  of  his  writings  was  published 
in  40  vols,  under  the  editorial  supervision  of 
J*  Widmer  (SubBbach,  1880-'42). 

SAILING.    See  Navioxtion. 

SAINFOIN  (anohryehis  iotiva,  De  Lamarck), 
a  fodder  plant  of  the  natural  order  IsgumvuwBy 
growing  spontaneously  on  the  calcareous  moun« 
tains  of  middle  and  southern  Europe.  Its  roots 
are  perennial,  and  are  capable  of  penetrating 
to  a  great  depth ;  its  stems  recumbent  or  near- 
ly upright,  2  or  8  feet  long ;  its  leaves  smooth 
and  pinnate,  each  consisting  of  9  to  15  leaflets, 
which  are  opposite  and  acute ;  the  flower  stalks 
are  axillary,  ascending,  and  longer  than  the 
leaves ;  the  flowers  are  in  tapering  spikes  of  a 
beautifhl  pink  color,  and  expand  m  June  and 
July.  The  plant  has  been  long  cultivated  in 
France,  whence  we  obtain  its  common  name. 
It  was  introduced  into  Great  Britain  about  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century,  and  attempts  have 
been  made  to  raise  it  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  but  with  little  success.  It  grows 
best  in  dry  and  chalky  soils,  and  thrives  only 
where  there  is  an  abundant  admixture  of  lime. 
In  most  particulars  it  resembles  lucem.  (See 
LuoBRN.)  It  is  employed  like  clover  as  a  for- 
age crop. 

SAINT  (Lat.  sanctui^  venerable,  sacred),  a 
name  frequently  given  in  the  New  Testament 
to  Christians.  The  '*  communion  of  saints,'* 
i,  «.,  of  an  who  believe  in  Christ,  is  one  of  the 
doctrines  contained  in  the  Apostles*  Creed, 
and,  though  differently  interpreted,  is  accepted 
as  a  fun^imental  doctrine  of  Christianity  by 
every  Christian  denomination.  In  later  times, 
especially  since  the  4th  century,  the  apostolic 
usage  of  applying  the  term  saints  to  the  whole 
membership  of  a  congregation  has  fallen  into 
desuetude,  the  title  being  restricted  to  persons 
of  eminent  virtue  and  piety.  The  martyrs  es- 
pecially were  designated  by  this  name.  In  the 
language  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  the 
word  came  to  designate  those  saints  only  whom 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  had  declared  to  be 
such,  and  recommended  to  the  people  as  prop- 
er objects  of  veneration.  (See  OANomzATiosr.) 
Qyprian  demanded  that  the  death  of  a  martyr 
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should  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
bishop,  in  order  that  it  should  be  annually  com- 
memorated ;  and  Origen  makes  the  statement 
that  the  interoeasion  of  deceased  saints  is  of 
great  efficacy  to  procure  for  man  a  remission 
of  sins.  The  objection  of  a  polytheistical  ten- 
dency, which  was  early  made  to  this  doctrine, 
was  met  by  the  acholastics  of  the  Greek  church 
by  making  a  distinction  between  Xarotia  (ado- 
ration) «nd  wmMrKwrfo-is  (prostration),  ana  by 
those  of  the  Latin  church  by  distinguishing 
between  latria^  dulia  (veneration),  and  hyper- 
dulia  (highest  kind  of  veneration).  The  latria^ 
they  said,  is  due  to  none  but  the  triune  Jeho- 
vah, but  the  second  kind  of  worship  to  the 
saints,  their  images  and  relics.  The  hyper- 
dulia,  which  expression  was  for  the  first  time 
used  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  is  paid  to  none  but 
the  Virgin  Mary.  The  controversy  resi>ect- 
ing  the  veneration  due  to  the  images  of  the 
saints  for  some  time  threatened  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches  with  a  general  schism,  tintil  it 
was  termmated  in  787  by  the  2d  oecumenical 
council  of  Nice,  which  defined  the  doctrine  of 
the  worship  of  the  saints  as  it  is  still  held  by  the 
Greek,  the  other  eastern,  and  the  Roman  Oath- 
olic  churches.  The  Greek  and  the  Roman 
Oatholio  churches  still  agree  in  all  the  princi- 
pal points  of  this  doctrine,  except  that  the 
Greek  church  forbids  the  making  of  statues  of 
saints.  In  998  the  first  solemn  canonization 
took  place,  and  in  1170  Alexander  m.  forbade 
the  worship  of  any  new  saint  to  be  introduced 
without  the  express  consent  of  the  pope.  The 
exact  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
according  to  the  definition  of  the  council  of 
Trent  (session  25),  is  as  follows :  ^'  That  the 
saints  reigning  together  with  Christ  offer  their 
prayers  to  God  for  man,  and  that  it  is  good  and 
useful  devoutly  to  invoke  them,  and  to  resort 
to  their  prayers,  aid,  and  assistance  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  benefits  from  God  through 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  our  sole  Redeemer 
and  Saviour.^'  The  veneration  of  the  saints 
also  extends  to  their  relics,  which  are  exhibited 
in  churches  and  other  places,  and  no  altar  is 
consecrated  without  having  in  it  some  relics. 
Every  child,  in  baptism,  receives  the  name  of 
one  or  several  saints,  who  are  its  special  pa- 
trons ;  in  the  same  way,  it  has  become  custom- 
ary to  place  towns  and  countries,  arts,  trades, 
guilds,  associations,  orders,  &c.,  under  the  spe- 
cial patronage  of  a  saint. — The  biography  of 
saints  (hagiography)  early  became  an  impor- 
tant and  much  cultivated  branch  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal history,  and  has  called  forth  an  immense 
literature.  The  best  and  most  complete  collec- 
tive work,  aiming  at  giving  a  critical  and  docu- 
mentary history  of  every  saint  invoked  in  thd 
Roman  Catholic  church,  is  the  Acta  Sanctorum 
of  the  Bollandiflts,  commenced  in  1643,  and  not 
yet  confpleted.  (See  Bollandists.)  Among 
the  briefer  and  popular  works  of  the  kind, 
those  of  Alban  Butler  (5  vols.,  London,  1745 ; 
translated  into  the  language  of  nearly  every 
Catholic  nation  of  Europe)  and  of  Alban  Stolz 


are  especially  valued. — ^The  reformen  of  the 
16th  century  combated  the  invocation  of  sainta, 
and  tiie  peculiar  kind  of  religious  veneratioa 
given  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  to  their 
images,  statues,  and  relics.  But  the  Oalmists 
were  more  decided  in  their  opposition  and  car- 
ried it  further  than  the  Lutherans,  and  Luther 
himself  composed  a  powerful  sermon  agaiis 
the  iconoclasts  of  Wittenberg. 

SAINT  ALBANS,  Habbiet  Meixok,  dndies 
of,  bom  about  1775,  died  Aug.  6, 1837.  She 
had  been  known  to  the  English  public  as  i 
popular  comic  actress,  when  Mr.  Goutts,  m 
of  the  wealthiest  of  the  London  bankers,  of- 
fered her  his  hand  and  fortune.  She  declmed 
the  match,  and  urgently  represented  to  him  the 
disparity  of  years  and  the  impropriety  of  snch 
a  union.  The  enamored  millionaire  ho\reyer 
persisted  in  his  suit,  and  Miss  Mellon  at  length 
yielded,  and  soon  after  became  a  widow  and 
sole  mistress  of  one  of  the  colossal  fortunes 
of  England.  Cn  June  16,  1827,  she  was  again 
married  to  the  duke  of  St,  Albans,  and  when 
she  died  left  to  the  duke  an  income  of  £10,000 
per  annum  with  a  life  interest  in  some  landed 
estates ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  her  vast  property 
was  left  to  Miss  Adela  Burdett,  daughter  of  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  and  granddaughter  of  her  first 
husband.  Miss  Burdett  was  to  take  the  nsine 
of  Coutts.    (See  Coutts.) 

SAINT  ANDREWS,  a  city  and  parish  of 
Fifeshire,  Scotland,  on  the  German  ocean,  he- 
tween  the  mouths  of  the  friths  of  Forth  and 
Tay,  31  m.  N.  E.  from  Edinburgh;  pop.  in 
1851,  5,107.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  universitT  of 
St.  Andrew's,  founded  in  1411,  and  comprising 
St.  Leonard's  and  St  Salvator's  colleges  {nov 
united)  and  St.  Mary's  divinity  college.  The 
library  has  about  50,000  volumes.  The  univer- 
sity is  the  oldest  in  Scotland.  The  Madras  col- 
lege was  founded  by  Dr.  Andrew  Bell  in  1883. 

SAINT  ANTHONT,  a  town  of  Ramsey  co, 
Minn.,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river. 
8  m.  by  land  N.  TV.  of  St.  Paul;  pop.  m  I860. 
8,258.  It  is  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  has  an  unlimited  water  pover 
in  the  falls  from  which  it  takes  its  uame.  It 
has  a  state  university,  and  a  number  of  saw 
mills  and  manufacturing  establishments.  The 
small  village  of  St.  Anthony  City  a^oinsiton 
the  S.,  and  Minneapolis  (pop.  in  1860, 2,564i 
is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

SAINT  ANTHONY'S  FIRE.    SeeEwsiPi- 

lAB, 

SAINT  ABNAUD.  See  Lkbot  dk  Saot- 
Abnaud. 

SAINT  AUGUSTINE,  a  city  and  the  conn^ 
seat  of  St.  John's  co.,  Fla.,  situated  on  the  W. 
shore  of  an  estuary  called  North  n^er,  Sni 
from  the  ocean,  from  which  it  is  protected  bj 
a  long  sandy  spit,  200  m.  from  Tallahassee,  aw 
160  m.  S.  of  Savannah;  pop.  in  1860,  IM 
The  town  is  built  on  a  plain  but  a  few  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  has  no  trade  or 
manufactures,  and  is  mostly  supported  by  Uj* 
influx  of  invalids.     The  government  bnut  a 
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breakwater  in  1940,  at  great  oost,  for  the  pro« 
tectioQ  of  the  harbor.  There  are  8  Protestant 
churches  and  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral 
Port  Marion,  a  decayed  castle,  built  by  the 
Spaniards  more  than  100  years  ago,  defends 
the  port.  Saint  Angostine  is  the  oldest  town 
in  the  United  States,  a  fort  haying  been  erected 
there  by  the  Spaniards  in  1565. 

SAINT  BABTHOLOMEW,  one  of  the  islands 
of  the  West  Indies,  in  the  Leeward  group,  lying 
30  m.  K.  of  St  Ohristopher ;  area,  85  89.  m. ; 
pop.  18,000.  The  soil  is  fertile,  but  the  island 
is  badly  supplied  with  water,  the  inhabitants 
dependmg  entirely  upon  the  rains.  The  prod- 
ucts are  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  cocoa.  It 
has  a  good  harbor,  called  the  Oar^nage,  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  island,  near  Qustavia,  the 
capital.  St.  Bartholomew  was  ceded  by  France 
to  Sveden  in  1784,  and  is  the  only  colony  of 
that  power  in  America. 

SAINT  BERNABD,  a  S.  E.  parish  of  La., 
between  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  haying  Lake  Borgne  on  the  K; 
area,  620  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  4,076,  of  whom 
2,240  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  level  and  the 
soil  fertile,  the  higher  portions  producing  large 
crops  of  suffar  cane.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  4,367  hhds.  of  sugar  and  178,000  galls,  of 
mola^Sw    Capital,  Terre  aux  Boaufii. 

SAINT  BEBNABD,  Gbkat,  a  mountun  pass 
in  the  Pennine  chain  of  Alps,  between  the 
Swiss  canton  of  Yalais  and  the  Sardinian  val- 
lej  of  Aosta.  Alexander  von  Humboldt  esti- 
mates its  height  at  7,957  feet  Mont  Velan, 
its  highest  peak,  which  rises  about  2,000  feet 
above  ^e  main  summit,  was  ascended  on  Aug. 
ao,  I806,  by  Mr.  Sfcuder  of  Bern.  At  the  high- 
est elevatbn  of  the  pass,  between  Mont  YelEUi 
and  its  W.  extremity,  called  Pointe  de  Dronaze, 
close  upon  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  rise 
the  solitary  walls  of  the  AMpiee  or  monastery 
of  St  Bernard,  the  highest  dwelling  in  the 
Alps.  Its  inmates  are  monks  of  the  Augus- 
tiniaa  order,  assisted  by  a  number  of  lay  breth- 
ren {marTonni6r8\  celebrated  for  their  exer- 
tions, in  which  they  are  aided  by  their  famous 
breed  of  dogs,  in  rescuing  travellers  from  the 
dangers  of  ^e  region.  In  their  hospice  at 
tunes  as  many  as  500  or  600  travellers  have 
been  accommodated  at  once.  The  snow  around 
the  hospice  averages  7  to  8  feet  in  depth,  and 
the  drifts  sometimes  rest  against  it  and  accu- 
mulate to  the  height  of  40  feet.  The  severest 
cold  recorded  was  29°  below  zero,  and  the 
greatest  heat  OS""  F.  A  monastery  is  believed 
to  have  existed  on  the  Great  St.  Bernard  pre- 
Tions  to  the  foundation  of  the  present  nos- 
pioe  by  St.  Bernard  of  Menthon,  in  A.  D.  912. 
Gonaderable  property  was  formerlv  attached 
to  it,  and  its  most  nourishing  period  was  at 
tiie  end  of  the  15th  century,  but  it  now  chiefly 
depends  on  public  and  private  gifts  and  col- 
{6<^on8.  The  route  over  the  Pennine.  Alps 
oy  the  Great  St.  Bernard  was  traversed  by 
Soman  armies,  by  armies  under  Oharlemagne 
snd  Barbarossa,  and  in  May,  1800,  by  a  French 


army  under  Napoleon.  A  wagon  road  from 
Martigny  to  liddes  was  completed  in  1850. 
The  governments  of  Sardinia  and  of  the  can- 
tons of  Yaud  and  Yalais  agreed  on  Aug.  11, 
1858,  to  establish  a  road  over  the  Great  St 
BeraArd  from  Martigny  to  Aosta,  by  nuJdng 
a  tunnel  through  the  Ool  de  Menoure. — ^The 
Ltttlb  St.  Brbnasd  is  a  mountain  of  the 
Graian  Alps,  S.  of  Mont  Blanc,  on  the  fron- 
tier of  Savoy,  and  has  a  comnaratively  easy 
pass  leadin^f  from  the  valley  of  the  Isdre  into 
that  of  the  Doire.  On  its  sununit,  7,076  feet 
above  the  sea,  is  another  convent  founded  by 
Bernard  de  Menthon  for  the  relief  of  travellers. 

SAINT  OHABLES.  I.  A  S.  E.  parish  of 
La.,  bounded  N.  by  Lake  Pontchartrain,  and 
intersected  by  the  Mississippi  river;  area, 
about  840  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 5,297,  of  whom 
4,182  were  slaves.  There  are  several  lakes  and 
bayous  on  its  borders ;  the  surface  is  generally 
level,  and  the  soil  fertile  in  the  higher  parts. 
The  staple  productions  are  sugar  and  rice. 
Capital,  St.  Oharles  Oourt  House.  11.  An  £. 
CO.  of  Mo.,  bounded  N.  and  N.  £.  by  tk|  Mia- 
sissippi  river  and  S.  E.  by  the  Missoun,  and 
drained  by  Ouivre  river  and  several  creeks; 
area,  about  480  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  16,525, 
of  whom  2,181  were  slaves.  The  surface  is 
varied,  occupied  in  part  by  a  range  of  high- 
lands, and  the  soil  fertile,  producing  large  crops 
of  grain  and  tobacco.  There  are  extensive 
coal  mines.  In  1850  there  were  24  churches, 
and  988  pupils  attending  schools.  The  capital, 
St  Oharles,  is  the  seat  of  St  Oharles  college 
(Methodist),  which  in  1860  had  6  professors 
and  50  students. 

SAINT  CHRISTOPHER,  or  Saikt  Krrrs,  a 
British  West  India  island,  discovered  by  Oolum- 
bus,  in  the  Leeward  group,  45  m.  W.  from  An- 
tigua, about  20  m.  long,  average  breadth  5  m. ; 
pop.  in  1851,  28,188,  of  whom  only  1,612  were 
whites.  It  is  traversed  in  its  entire  length  by 
a  volcanic  ridge,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  Mt 
Misery,  an  extinct  volcano,  8,711  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  climate  is  healthy.  The  chief  towns 
are  Basse-Terre,  the  capital,  and  Sandy  Point 
St  Christopher,  being  claimed  and  occupied 
simultaneously  by  botii  tbe  French  and  Eng- 
lish, was  finally  ceded  to  the  latter  in  1783. 

SAINT  CLAIR,  a  lake  lying  between  Mich- 
igan and  Canada  West,  80  m.  long,  with  a 
mean  breadth  of  12  m.,  though  at  its  widest 
part  it  is  24  m.  from  shore  to  shore ;  area,  860 
sq.  m.  Its  mean  depth  is  20  feet  It  is  671  feet 
above  the  sea,  or  6  feet  higher  than  Lake  Erie. 
Through  St.  Clair  river,  about  40  m.  long  and 
i  m.  wide  (which  forms  a  part  of  the  boundary 
between  the  United  States  and  British  Ameri- 
ca), it  receives  the  waters  of  Lakes  Huron,  Su- 
perior, and  Michigan,  which  it  discharges  by 
the  Detroit  river  into  Lake  Erie. 

SAINT  OLAIR.  L  A  N.  E.  co.,  of  Ala., 
bounded  S.  E.  by  Coosa  river  and  drained  by 
several  creeks ;  area,  725  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
11,012,  of  whom  1,767  were  slaves.  It  is 
mountainous^  and  baa  laige  forests  of  oak  and 
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oUier  timber,  and  a  good  soil  ExtonBive  beds 
of  bitmninoas  ooal  are  worked.  The  prodno- 
tioiiB  in  1650  were  288,877  bnahels  of  Indian 
oom,  22,913  of  oats,  88,064  of  sweet  potatoes, 
and  1,484  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  26 
ohnrches,  and  120  papils  attending  pnblio 
schools.  Oapital,  Asheville.  11.  An  E.  eo. 
of  Mich.,  lying  on  Lake  Hnron,  St  Clair  river, 
and  Lake  St.  Olair,  which  separate  it  from 
Canada  West,  and  drained  by  Bell  and  Bkck 
rivers;  area,  abont  900  so.  m. ;  pop  in  1850, 
10,420;  in  1860,  26,602.  The  sur&ce  is  roll- 
ing, and  mnch  of  it  heavilv  timbered  with  pine 
and  other  trees.  The  soil  is  fertile  in  the  S., 
and  sandy  in  the  N.  and  W.  The  produc- 
tions in  1850  were  20,891  bushels  of  wheirf;, 
61,888  of  oats,  42,742  of  Indian  corn,  8,068  tons 
of  hay,  and  17,597  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  18 
chnrches,  2  newspaper  offices,  and  8,157  pupils 
attending  schools.  Capital,  St  CUir.  III.  A 
8.  W.  CO.  of  111.,  lying  on  liie  MissiBsippi  river, 
opposite  St  Louis,  drained  by  Easkaskia  river, 
and  Cahokia,  SUver,  and  Richland  creeks ;  area, 
680  sAm. ;  pop.  in  1860,  87,694.  The  surface 
Is  nndnlating  and  the  soil  very  fertile,  and  large 
quantities  of  grain,  fruit  vegetables,  and  pork 
are  raised  for  the  St.  Louis  market  Along 
the  Mississippi  river  there  are  rich  coal  mines. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  1,102,568  bush- 
els of  Indian  com,  224,049  of  wheat,  268,197 
of  oats,  8,596  tons  of  hay,  248^976  lbs.  of  but- 
ter, and  20,895  of  wooL  There  were  15  grist 
.  miUs,  10  saw  mills,  4  tanneries,  4  newspaper 
offices,  and  15  churches.  The  Cincinnati  and 
St  Louis  railroad  passes  through  the  county. 
Oi^tal,  Bellville.  lY.  A  W.  co.  of  Mo.,  inter- 
sected by  Osage  river,  and  drained  by  Sac  river 
and  several  creeks ;  area,  650  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860,  6,809,  of  whom  574  were  slaves.  The 
snrfAoe  is  varied,  partly  prairie  and  partly  tim- 
ber, and  the  soil  tolerably  fertile.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1850  were  126,615  bushels  of  Indian 
com,  18,208  of  wheat,  56,282  of  oats,  and  688 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  4  churches,  and  200 
pupils  attending  schools.    Capital,  Osceola. 

SAINT  CLjOB,  Abthub,  an  American  gen- 
eral, born  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  1785,  died 
near  Greensburg,  Penn.,  Aug.  81, 1818.  In  1759 
he  came  to  America  with  Admiral  Boscawen, 
served  as  lieutenant  in  Canada  under  Qea, 
Wolfe  during  1759  and  1760,  and  alter  the 
peace  of  1768  commanded  Fort  Ligonier  in 
Fenngylvania.  In  Jan.  1776,  he  was  created  a 
colonel  in  the  continental  army,  with  power  to 
raise  a  regiment  to  serve  in  Canada ;  and  in  6 
weeks  after  his  appointment  he  was  ready  with 
his  troops  to  take  the  field.  In  August  he  was 
made  brigadier-general,  and  in  that  capacity 
was  present  at  the  battles  of  Trenton  and 
Princeton.  In  Feb.  1777,  he  was  created  ma- 
jor-general, and  in  June  took  command  of 
Ticonderoga  by  order  of  Gen.  Schuyler.  Al- 
though his  garrison  of  2,000  men  was  badly 
equipped,  he  supposed  he  would  be  able  to  hold 
the  post ;  but  Surgoyne's  troops  having  gidned 
possession  of  Sugar  hill,  a  point  which  he  had 


nef^eeted  to  fbrtify,  he  was  compelled  to  «Ta^ 
uate  it  in  hasteand  with  great  loss.  Heserved 
during  the  following  years  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  in  1781  remained  at  Philadel- 
phia to  protect  congress  while  Waahingtoi 
marched  to  the  siege  of  Torktown,  but  was  al- 
lowed to  join  the  main  army  before  Comwa]& 
was  taken.  From  that  place  he  joined  Greese 
atJacksonville,Ga.,withreSnfi)rcemeiit8.  After 
the  peace  he  resided  in  Pennsylvania,  and  was 
sent  in  1786  to  conmas,  of  whidi  he  became 
president  in  1787.  When  in  1789  the  gOTen* 
ment  of  the  North-West  territory  was  oigaa- 
ized,  he  was  made  ffovemor,  and  hdd  that  post 
until  1902.  Inl791hewa8madenuyor-geDenl, 
became  general-in-chief  of  the  army,  and  vas 
intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  expedition 
against  the  Miami  Indians.  The  last  words  of 
Washington  to  him  were :  "  Beware  of  a  nir- 
prise  I"  St.  Olair  was  saiprised,  however,  on 
Kov.  4,  near  the  Miami  villages,  and  his  foree 
of  1,400  iU-disciplined  men  was  cut  to  pieces. 
Washington  refused  a  court  of  inquiry  on  the 
ground  of  a  deficiency  of  officers  of  rank  com- 
petent to  form  sQch  a  court,  and  8t  Glair  le* 
signed  his  conunission.  When  he  was  remoTed 
from  hb  post  of  governor,  he  was  ahnost  rnised 
in  fortune,  and  died  nearly  penniless,  haviag 
made  many  unsuccessful  applications  to  cob- 
gress  for  the  payment  of  certain  claims. 

SAINT  CLOUD,  a  French  village,  6  m.  f . 
of  Paris  (pop.  8,828),  the  eite  of  a  famooB  pal- 
ace first  built  by  Gondi  in  1572.  It  became 
the  property  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  in  165& 
who  repaired  it  and  cansed  the  gardena  to  be 
laid  out  anew  by  Le  K6tre.  It  was  purchased 
by  Louis  XYI.  for  Marie  Antoinette  in  1781 
It  was  a  favorite  residence  with  Kapdeon  L, 
as  it  is  with  Napoleon  m. 

SAINT  CROIX.  L  Called  also  Passaju- 
QUODDT  and  Schoodio,  a  river  which  forma  t 
portion  of  the  N.  £.  boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  British  America.  It  rises 
in  Grand  lake,  and  flows  in  a  very  winding 
course,  though  generally  in  a  S.  S.  £.  direction, 
for  about  75  m.,  separating  Maine  from  New 
Brunswick,  and  falling  into  Passamaonoddj 
bay.  n.  A  river  of  Wis.,  rising  inlaPointe 
CO.,  near  the  W.  part  of  Lake  Superior,  aad 
flowhig  S.  W.  to  the  E.  line  of  Jlinneaota, 
where  it  becomes  the  boundary  between  that 
state  and  Wisconsin.  Its  general  direction  in 
this  part  of  its  course  is  S.,  and  it  falls  into  the 
Mssissippi,  88  m.  below  St  Paul's.  Its  whole 
length  is  abont  200  m.,  and  ita  width  at  ilB 
mouth  100  yards.  An  expansion  in  the  lower 
part  of  its  course,  for  about  86  m.,  is  called  81 
Croix  lake.    The  river  has  several  fine  &Us> 

SAINT  CEOIX,  a  N.  W.  00.  of  Wis.,  separat- 
ed by  the  St  Croix  river  from  Kinnesota,  and 
drained  by  Willow,  Apple,  and  Bush  riTcn; 
area,  760  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  624;  in  I860, 
6,898.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  most  of  it 
covered  with  pine  forests.    Ci^^ital,  Hndson. 

SAINT  CTR,  Laubbht  Qomnov.  8eeG<w- 
vioH  Saint  Ctx. 
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8MNT  DENIS,  a  town  of  France,  d^art- 
ment  of  the  Seine,  6  m.  N.  of  Paris ;  pop. 
in  ISM,  18,110.  Its  origin  is  traced  to  the  7th 
oeDtnrjr,  when  Dagobert  I.  bnilt  here  in  682, 
oTer  the  grave  of  St.  Denis,  an  abbej  which  soon 
beeame  the  wealthiest  and  most  renowned  in 
Fraaoe.  One  cf  its  manors  was  held  in  fief  by 
some  of  the  first  Capetians,  and  for  this  reason 
thej  adopted  as  tiieir  standard  the  oriflamme, 
originally  the  banner  of  the  convent,  and  efaose 
tho  &j^  of  the  church  as  their  bnrial  place. 
In  1793,  by  order  of  the  convention,  the  tombs 
of  the  kings  were  destroyed  and  their  remains 
transferred  elsewhere.  The  church  was  re- 
stored by  order  of  Napoleon,  and  now  ranks 
among  the  best  preserved  arohitectnral  monu- 
ments of  France.  The  buildings  of  the  con- 
vent are  occupied  by  an  establishment  for  the 
ednoatlottof  500  girls,  orphans  of  the  members 
of  the  legion  of  honor. 

SAINT  DOMINGO.    See  Hattt. 

SAINT  ELME,  InA  (Elsblota  Yattatl  ns 
Tokqh),  the  nam  de  plume  of  a  French  cour- 
tesan and  authoress,  bom  at  Yalambrose,  in 
&e  south  of  France,  in  1778,  died  in  Brussels 
in  1845.  She  is  known  chiefly  by  her  publi- 
cation entitled  Meinoire»  tPune  eonUmporaine 
(8  vok,  Paris,  1827),  purpoHJng  to  contain 
her  recollec1»onB  of  eminent  personages  under 
the  republic,  the  consulate,  and  the  empire. 
As  the  mistress  of  several  of  Napoleon's  gen- 
erals and  marshals,  she  professed  to  have  pe- 
enliar  fiicilities  for  relating  the  secret  history 
of  the  period,  and  her  book,  from  the  scandal- 
009  character  of  many  of  the  alleged  revela- 
tions, had  an  immense  success.  Her  subse- 
qnent  writings,  including  FretgmenU  et  ipiiodea 
cotOmpwainsi  (Marseilles,  1828),  La  eontem- 
pcraine  m  &gypte  (6  vols.,  Paris,  1881),  Mei  der- 
nUrti  indUtrHioM  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1838),  &c., 
are  greatly  inferior  to  her  first  work.  After 
the  French  revolution  of  1880  she  took  up 
her  residence  in  London,  and  a  few  years  later 
made  an  attempt  to  levy  black  mail  upon  Louis 
Philippe  by  forcing  him  to  purchase  letters  writ- 
ten by  him  in  1809,  and*which  seriously  com- 
prombed  his  character  for  patriotism.  She  died 
in  the  hospital  of  the  Ursulme  nuns  in  Brussels, 
where  she  was  for  some  time  supported  by  pri- 
vate charity. 

SAINT  fiTIENNE,  a  city  of  France,  since 
1655  chief  town  of  the  department  of  the  Loire, 
sitnated  on  the  Furens,  a  branch  of  the  Loire, 
803  m.  8.  E.  from  Paris,  and  83  m.  S.  W.  from 
Lyons,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway ; 
pop.  in  1856,  99^677.  It  is  the  centre  of  a 
P^  manufacturing  district,  and  has,  beside 
the  hurgest  imperial  armory  in  France,  manu- 
ftctories  of  firearms,  locks,  hardware,  cutlery, 
tools,  anvils,  and  also  of  ribbons,  velvets,  laces, 
tulles,  and  galloons.  In  the  suburbs  are  large 
fi)rges,  steel  works,  brass  and  iron  founderies, 
^  St.  £tienne  began  to  be  of  some  impor- 
tance in  the  16th  century.  It  suffered  from 
the  plague  in  1686  and  1628.  Its  principal 
growth  has  been  within  the  past  80  years;  in 


1801  it  had  but  16,000  inhaMtants,  and  in  1846 
but  49,619.  

SAINT  EUSTATIUB,  a  Dutch  West  India 
island,  in  the  Leeward  group,  12  m.  N.  W. 
from  St.  Ohristopher ;  area,  190  sq.  m. ;  pop, 
in  1868, 1,986.  This  island  is  but  a  conical 
mountain,  with  a  hollow  in  the  centre  which 
seems  to  be  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano. 
It  is  very  fertile  and  highly  cultivated.  The 
Dutch  took  possession  of  St.  Enstatius  in  1686. 
It  was  subse^ently  taken  and  retaken  several 
times  by  the  English  and  French,  but  was  re- 
stored to  its  first  possessors  in  1814.  It  is  a 
dependency  of  the  government  of  Oura^oa. 

SAINT  fiVREMOND,  Ohables  MABouKrn. 
i>B  Saint  Dbnib,  seigneur  de,  a  French  author, 
bom  at  Saint  Denis  Duguast,  near  Ooutanoes, 
Normandy,  April  1,  1618,  died  in  London, 
Sept.  20,  1708.  He  early  entered  the  army, 
and  distinguished  himself  as  lieutenant,  but 
was  obliged  by  the  prince  of  Cond6,  on  ac- 
count of  some  witticisms  against  that  general, 
to  resign.  During  the  war  of  the  Fronde  he 
served  Mazarin  with  sword  and  pen ;  but  hav- 
ing again  turned  his  wit  against  his  master,  he 
-was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile  for  8  months, 
when  he  was  restored  to  favor.  In  1661,  after 
the  death  of  Mazarin,  a  letter  of  his  ofiemdve 
to  the  government  feU  into  the  hands  of  Col- 
bert, and  he  fled  to  Holland  and  thence  to 
England,  where  he  passed  the  remaining  42 
years  of  his  life,  Louis  XIY.  refhsing  to  let 
him  return.  Charles  11.  gave  him  a  pension 
of  £800,  and  James  IL  offered  him  public  em- 
ployment, which  he  declined.  Before  his  exile 
ne  had  set  the  tone  of  society  in  France  among 
men  of  pleasure,  and  in  London  he  lived  as 
a  literary  courtier  and  fastidious  voluptuary, 
forming  the  soul  of  the  elegant  society  around 
the  beautiful  duchess  of  Mazarin.  Of  his  nu- 
merous verses  only  a  quatrain  on  Ninon  de 
I'Endos,  with  whom  he  was  intimate,  is  re- 
membered; while  his  prose  writings  are  still 
held  in  esteem,  especially  lus  Conversation  du 
p^6  Canaye^  OJmeroatum*  9ur  8aUuste  et  mr 
Iheite,  and  Beflexions  9ur  lea  divers  gSnies  du 
peuple  B&main,  The  first  correct  edition  of 
his  works  is  that  of  Des  Maizeaux  (3  vols.  4to., 
London,  1706 ;  4th  ed.,  6  vols.  12mo.,  Amster- 
dam, 1724),  who  also  translated  them  into 
English  and  wrote  his  life.  His  (Euvree  ehoi- 
ties  were  published  with  a  life  by  D^essarts 
(12mo.,  Paris,  1804). 

SAINT  FRANCIS,  an  E.  co.  of  Ark.,  lyiuff 
between  the  St.  Francis  and  White  rivers,  and 
drained  by  the  Cache  river ;  area,  about  900 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  8,678,  of  whom  2,622 
were  slaves.  The  surface  is  nearly  level,  and 
the  soil  productive.  The  White  and  St.  Fran- 
cis rivers  are  navigable  along  its  borders.  The 
E reductions  in  1860  were  181,442  bushels  of 
ndian  com,  64,498  of  oats,  and  1,640  bales  of 
cotton.    Capital,  Mt.  Vernon. 

SAINT  FRANgOIS,  an  E.  S.  E.  co.  of  Mo., 
drained  by  the  Big  river,  a  branch  of  the  Ma- 
Tamec,  and  the  sources  of  the  St.  Francis; 
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area,  860  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  7,248,  of  whom 
818  were  Blaves.  The  surface  is  broken  aad 
hilly,  and  includes  within  it  a  portion  of  the 
Iron  mountain.  It  has  extensive  iron  works, 
and  is  connected  with  the  Mississippi  bj  rail- 
road. The  productions  in  1860  were  226,769 
bushels  of  Indian  corn^  14,741  of  wheat,  and 
82,191  of  oats.    Capital,  Farmington. 

SAINT  GALL,  a  N.  E.  canton  of  Switzer- 
land, bounded  N.  by  the  canton  of  Thurgau 
and  the  lake  of  Constance,  E.  bj  the  Rhine,  S. 
and  S.  W.  by  the  cantons  of  Grisons  and  Glarus, 
and  W.  by  Schwytz  and  Zurich,  and  enclos- 
ing the  canton  of  Appenzell;  area,  780  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  169,626,  of  whom  f  were 
Catholics.  It  is  divided  into  16  districts.  St. 
Gall  is  the  capital,  and  the  other  principal 
towns  are  Sargans,  Werdenberg,  lichtensteig, 
Bapperachwyl,  Flawyl,  Wyl,  and  Rorschach.  It 
is  watered  by  affluents  of  the  Rhine,  the  largest 
of  which  are  the  Thur.  the  Necker,  the  Sitter, 
and  the  Goldach.  Lake  Wallen  is  almost  en- 
tirely in  this  canton,  and  the  lakes  of  Constance 
and  Z&rich  are  on  its  boundaries.  The  S.  part 
of  the  canton  is  one  of  the  lofty  Alpine  re- 
mons  of  Switzerland,  Mounts  Scheibe,  Graue 
Bom,  and  Speerberg  being  within  its  limits. 
The  whole  surface  of  the  canton  is  mountain- 
ous. There  are  no  minerals  of  importance,  but 
there  are  mineral  springs  at  Pfeffers  or  Pfuvers. 
The  soil  is  generally  fertile.  The  mountainous 
districts  are  covered  with  wood  or  rich  pasture, 
and  on  the  lower  slopes  are  vineyards  and 
orchards.  Woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  goods, 
especially  fine  muslins,  are  manufactured.  The 
government  of  the  canton  is  democratic.  The 
great  council  is  composed  of  88  Catholics  and 
62  Protestants,  elected  for  2  years,  and  meet- 
ing twice  a  year.  The  little  or  executive  coun- 
cil is  composed  of  7  members,  chosen  by  the 
great  council  from  their  own  number  and  hold- 
ing office  4  years.  The  revenue  of  the  canton 
is  about  $100,000.  The  canton  was  admitted 
to  the  confederation  in  1808. — Saint  Gall,  the 
capital,  is  situated  on  the  Steinach,  a  branch 
of  the  Sitter,  18  m.  S.  E.  from  Constance,  and 
40  m.  E.  from  Zurich,  2,162  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea;  pop.  in  1860,  11,284.  It  is 
a  walled  city,  fl^ed  with  towers,  but  the 
ditches  have  been  filled  up  and  converted  into 
gardens.  It  has  numerous  fountains,  a  cathe- 
dral, and  extensive  manufactories  of  woollen, 
linen,  and  fine  muslins.  The  suburbs  are  finely 
lud  out,  and  command  extensive  and  beautifhl 
views.  The  city  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
in  the  7th  century  by  a  Scottish  monk,  who 
built  here  the  abbey  of  St.  Gall,  famous  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  around  which  a  town  gath- 
ered. The  city  was  received  into  the  Helvetic 
confederation  in  1464.  The  abbots  of  the 
monastery  endeavored  to  rule  it,  but  failed,  and 
the  abbey  was  secularized  in  1806. 

SAINT  GENEVIEVE,  an  E.  S.  E.  co.  of 
Mo.,  bounded  N.  E.  by  the  Mississippi  river, 
and  droned  by  Riviere  aux  Vases,  Isle  au  Bois, 
Saline,  and  Establishment  creeks;  area,  about 
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400  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  8,029,  of  whom  617 
were  slavea  The  surface  is  broken  and  hilly, 
and  the  soil  of  the  low  lands  and  valleys  is 
fertile.  There  are  quarries  of  marble,  and  val- 
uable mines  of  lead  and  copper.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1860  were  196,214  bushels  of  In- 
dian com,  80,188  of  wheat,  and  84,418  of 
oats.  There  were  8  churches,  2  newsp^Kr 
offices,  and  806  pupils  attending  schools.—^. 
Genevieve,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  3(i8- 
sissippi  river,  61  ul  below  St.  Louis ;  pop.  in 
1860,1,291.  It  exports  considerable  quantities 
of  lead,  copper,  limestone,  and  a  fine  white 
sand  Yised  for  glass-making.  It  has  2  neva- 
papers,  a  Roman  Oatholic  church,  and  an  acad- 
emy. St.  Genevieve  was  settled  in  1766  by 
the  French,  and  most  of  its  inhabitants  are  of 
French  descent 

SAINT  GERMADJ,  or  St.  Gebhain-es- 
Laye,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Seine- 
et-Oise,  10  m.  W.  N.  W.  from  Paris,  and  6  nuK. 
from  Versailles ;  pop.  in  1866,  14,283.  It  has 
an  ancient  royal  castle,  in  which,  or  the  buO^ngs 
formerly  connected  with  it,  Henry  IL,  Charks 
IX.,  Louis  XIV.,  and  Madeleine  and  Margaret 
of  Valois,  daughters  of  Francis  I.,  were  bora. 
Here  James  U.  of  England  kept  up  his  mimic 
court  after  his  expulsion  from  England,  and 
here  he  died  in  1701.  Hors^iair  goods,  cot- 
ton, woollen,  hodery,  patent  leather,  dec,  are 
manufactured.  The  town  dates  from  the  10th 
century,  and  a  convent  in  the  forest  near  it, 
called  Ledia,  was  founded  about  the  same  time. 
The  present  castle  was  built  in  1870  by  Charles 
v.,  and  enlarged  and  improved  by  his  soccer 
sors.  It  was  made  a  prison  during  the  reT(^- 
tion,  and  a  military  penitentiary  from  1830  to 
1868.  The  forest  of  St.  Germain  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  France,  including  a  tract  of  8,900  acres, 
traversed  by  drives  having  an  aggregate  length 
of  about  1,000  m. 

SAINT  GERMAIN,  Covm  of,  an  sAv&t- 
turer  of  the  18th  century,  bom  perhaps  m 
1710,  died  in  Schleswig  in  1784.  A  mystery 
enveloped  his  birth  and  origin  of  which  he 
took  every  advantage.  He  spoke  English,  Ger- 
man, Italian,  Spaniui,  and  Portuguese  to  per- 
fection, and  French  with  a  slight  Piedmontese 
accent ;  and  he  was  variously  Uiought  to  be  the 
son  of  a  tax  collector  at  San  Germano,  Savoy, 
an  Alsatian  Jew^  a  Portugese  marquis  named 
Betmar,  or  the  illicit  offspring  of  a  Spanish 
princess.  After  sojourning  in  various  cities  of 
Italy  under  as  many  pseudonymes,  he  appeared 
in  1746  at  the  French  court  under  the  patron- 
age of  Marshal  de  Belle-Isle,  and,  having  a  fine 
personal  appearance  and  address,  considerable 
erudition,  and  a  wonderful  memory,  became  a 
favorite  of  Mme.  de  Pompadour  and  the  king. 
He  occupied  for  many  years  a  remarkable  so- 
cial position  at  the  French  court,  and,  by  a  lib- 
eral display  of  money  and  jewelry  and  a  care- 
ful attention  to  the  rules  of  hygiene,  passed  for 
the  possessor  of  the  philosopher's  stone  and  of 
an  elixir  which  rendered  him  immortal  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  Idling  the  credulous  that 
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lie  had  fired  850  yearSi  ftnd  some  old  men,  who 
pretended  to  have  known  him  in  their  youth, 
declared  that  in  60  or  70  years  his  appearanoe 
had  in  no  wise  changed.  Frederio  the  Great, 
having  asked  Voltaire  for  some  particolars  re- 
specting this  mysterious  person,  was  told  that 
he  was "  a  man  who  never  dies  and  who  knows 
every  thing."  He  passed  the  last  years  of  his 
life  at  the  oonrt  of  the  prince  of  Hesse-OosseL 
He  is  sapposed  to  have  been  employed  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  as  a  spy  at  the  courts 
at  which  he  resided. 

SAINT  HELENA,  an  E.  parish  of  La.,  lying 
betwew  tiie  Amite  and  the  Tangipahva  rivers, 
and  drained  by  the  Tickfah  river  and  Natal- 
hanj  creek;  area,  540  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
7,130,  of  whom  8,711  were  slaves.  The  surface 
is  gently  undulating  and  the  soil  fertile^  espe- 
oi^y  along  the  streams.  The  New  Orleans 
and  northern  railroad  passes  through  the  east- 
era  portion  of  the  county.  The  productions 
in  1850  were  1,284  bales  of  cotton,  109,751 
bnahels  of  Indian  com,  and  44,^225  of  sweet 
potatoes.  There  were  6  saw  and  planing  mills, 
11  churches,  and  855  pupils  attending  public 
schools.    Capital,  Greensburg. 

SAINT  H£LENA,  an  island  belonging  to 
Great  Britain,  in  the  S.  Atlantic  ocean,  about 
1^  m.  W.  from  Africa  and  1,800  m.  £.  from 
South  America ;  lat.  15°  55'  S.,  long.  5""  42'  W. ; 
extreme  lengthy  10^  m. ;  breadth,  7  m. ;  area, 
abont  47  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1857,  5,490.  Bug- 
ged and  precipitous  cliffy  from  600  to  2,000  feet 
high  encircle  the  bland,  giving  it  the  appear- 
ance from  a  distance  of  a  mass  of  lofty,  sterile 
rocks.  Occasional  openings  occur  along  the 
shore,  forming  inlets  by  which  it  can  be  ap- 
proached. 0^  these  the  principal  are  James's 
haj,  having  an  excellent  harbor,  on  which  is 
Jamestown;  Rupert's  and  Lemon  valley  on 
the  N.  W.,  and  Sandy  bay  on  the  S.  £.,  all 
strongly  fortified.  Beside  these  there  are  nar- 
row ravines  where  landing  is  possible,  which 
are  also  protected  by  fort&  The  island  is  in- 
tersected by  a  lofty  ridge  of  calcareous  rocks, 
ronning  nearly  £.  and  W.  with  a  bend  to  the 
S.  at  each  extremity.  Near  the  centre  of  the 
island  and  in  this  range  is  Diana's  peak,  2,700 
feet  high.  Cuckold's  point,  2,672  feet,  and 
fialley's  mount,  2,467  feet,  are  likewise  in  this 
nmge.  The  Flagstaff,  2,272  feet,  and  Bams- 
difi^  2,015  feet,  are  prominent  clifb  on  the 
ooaat  Scattered  along  the  S.  coast  are  many 
remarkable  columns  or  basaltic  rocks,  two  of 
which.  Lot  and  Lot's  wife,  are  respectively  197 
and  160  feet  high,  and  the  Ohimney,  a  noted 
hexagonal  column,  is  64  feet.  There  are  sev- 
eral plains,  of  which  Longwood,  the  largest, 
comprises  1,500  acres.  Of  a  total  area  of  80,- 
244  acres,  only  482  are  under  cultivation,  and 
7,652  devoted  to  grazing.  The  climate  is  by 
Mnne  stated  to  be  temperate  and  salubrious 
ftnd  not  unhealthy  to  European  oonstitutions, 
but  by  others  this  is  denied.  At  Jamestown, 
600  feet  above  the  sea,  the  temperature  is  gen- 
erally about  80** ;  and,  according  to  English  au- 


thorities, throughout  the  island,  with  the  exoep- 
tion  of  the  valleys  during  calms,  it  is  very  equa- 
ble and  moderate.  Iron,  gold,  and  copper  have 
been  found  in  small  quantities.  The  island  is 
evidently  of  volcanic  origin,  as  there  are  traces 
of  a  crater  on  the  S.  side,  from  which  lava  and 
other  volcanic  matters  have  flowed  in  every  di- 
rection, the  other  side  having,  it  is  supposed, 
sunk  into  the  ocean.  Occasionally  earthquakes 
have  been  felt,  and  at  times  the  surrounding 
sea  has  been  violently  agitated. — ^The  island 
was  the  residence  of  Napoleon  during  his  exile, 
from  Oct.  16,  1815,  until  his  death.  May  5, 
1821.  The  house  which  he  occupied  is  at 
Longwood,  on  an  elevation  1,762  feet  above 
the  sea.  His  remains  were  deposited  at  his 
own  request  in  a  small  valley  which  had  been 
one  of  his  fhvorite  resorts,  and  a  piece  of  risine 
ground  about  100  feet  in  diameter  was  selected 
for  his  burial  place.  This  was  enclosed  with  a 
wooden  j)alisade,  and  the  grave  was  covered 
with  8  flat  stones  and  surrounded  by  a  high 
iron  railing.  His  body  was  exhumed  in  Oct. 
1840,  and  conveyed  to  France,  by  an  expedi- 
tion under  command  of  the  prince  de  Joinville. 
Having  been  enclosed  in  Boman  cement,  the 
remains  were  in  a  good  state  of  preservation, 
the  countenance  being  readily  recognizable. — 
The  island  was  discovered  on  St.  Hyena's  day. 
May  21, 1501,  by  Juan  de  Nova  Oastella,  in  the 
service  of  the  Portuguese,  by  whom  its  situa- 
tion was  concealed  until  1588,  when  it  was  vis- 
ited by  Oavendish  in  one  of  his  voyages.  Sub- 
sequently the  Portuguese  either  abandoned  it 
or  were  driven  from  it  by  the  Dutch,  who  left 
it  in  1651  on  the  establishment  of  their  colony 
at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  A  short  time  after 
it  was  settled  by  the  East  India  company,  who 
in  1665  were  expelled  from  it  by  the  Dutch; 
but  regaining  it  in  a  few  months,  they  kept 
possession  till  1672,  when  it  was  again  taken 
by  the  Dutch,  who,  however,  were  almost  im- 
mediately driven  off  by  the  arrival  of  an  Eng- 
lish squadron.  The  supreme  authority  is  vested 
in  a  governor  and  a  council  composed  of  the 
lieutenant-governor,  the  colonial  secretary,  and 
chief  justices.  When  the  council  is  not  assem- 
bled the  whole  authority  of  the  board  centres 
in  the  governor. 

SAINT  HEUEB,  a  fortified  town  in  Jersey, 
capital  of  the  island,  on  the  S.  coast,  at  the 
E.  side  of  St.  Aubin's  bay ;  pop.  80,000.  It  is 
situated  at  the  foot  of  some  low  hills  which 
slope  toward  the  bay.  There  is  a  considerable 
shipping  trade,  chiefly  with  Newfoundland. 
Ship  building  is  carried  on,  and  there  are  sev- 
eral founderies.  The  climate  is  mild  and 
agreeable. 

SAINT  HILAIBE,  Auouste  db,  a  French 
botanist  and  traveller,  born  in  Orleans,  Oct. 
4,  1799,  died  in  Paris  in  1858.  He  accompa- 
nied the  duke  of  Luxembourg  to  Brazil  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  botanical  exploration  of 
that  country,  and  during  six  years  traversed 
the  central  and  S.  W.  provinces,  and  the  an- 
cient missions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Paraguay. 
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Hie  resnltB  of  hig  iirf^stigfttioiui  are  embodied 
in  several  valnable  works. 

SAINT  HILAIBE,  Geoffboy.  See  Gsor- 
TBOT  Saint  Hiladkb. 

SAINT  HTLATRK,  Julss.  See  Babth^le- 
MT  St.  Hilaisb. 

SAINT  HILAIRE,  Maboo  db,  the  pseodo- 
nyme  of  £milb  Mabo  Hilaibb,  a  French  wri« 
ter,  born  abont  1790.  At  an  early  age  he  be- 
came one  of  the  pages  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  after 
the  restoration  engaged  in  writing  for  the  book- 
sellers essays  on  the  way  to  mi^e  a  fortune, 
to  smoke  and  take  snnff,  to  dine  out,  to  pay 
one's  debts  and  succeed  in  love,  &c.,  and  brief 
biographies  of  distinguished  or  notorious  per- 
sonages; he  also  wrote  several  unsuccessful 
romances.  After  the  revolution  of  1880  he  pro- 
duced a  great  number  of  anecdotical,  biographi- 
cal, and  historical  works  reladng  to  Napoleon 
and  the  empire,  such  as  Memoires  d^unpage  ds 
la  caur  impMcUs  (Paris,  2  vols.  8vo.,  1880; 
new  ed.,  1847) ;  Sauvenin  de  la  tie  prkSe  de 
Ifapoleon  (1888);  Lm  aidet-de-camp  de  Vem- 
perefwr  (1841) ;  Jlietoirepopulaire  de  Napoleon 
et  de  la  granae  a/rrn^  (large  8vo.,  illustrated, 
1842);  Mietoire  de  la  garde  imoMale  (1845- 
'7 ;  2d  ed.,  1840) ;  Histoire  de  la  eampagne  de 
Bume  (4  vols.  8vo.,  illustrated,  184&-'8),  &o. 
More  recently  he  has  written  Histoire  dee  oon- 
epiratione  et  dee  exkutione  politiques  (4  vols, 
large  8vo.,  illustrated,  1849),  including  France, 
England,  Spain,  and  Russia;  a  continuation 
of  Anquetil-Duperron's  JSUtoire  de  France  to 
1850;  Histoire  de  JfapoUonllL  (8vo.,  1858); 
and  La  caserne  du  quai  d^Orsa/y  (1856).  He 
has  edited  the  Almanac  impSrial  since  1847. 

SAINT  HYAOINTHE,  a  city  of  Canada 
East,  capital  of  St.  Hyacinthe  district,  situated 
on  the  Tamaska  river  in  St.  Hyacinthe  co.,  80 
m.  from  Montreal,  and  187  firom  Quebec ;  pop. 
about  5,000.  It  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  has 
the  St  Hyacinthe  college  under  the  direction 
of  the  Jesuits,  a  fine  stone  edifice  over  700  feet 
long,  with  a  library  of  7,000  volumes,  28  pro- 
fessors, and  848  students ;  a  nunnery,  with  a 
female  seminary  of  100  pupils;  and  a  hospital 
under  the  charge  of  the  sisters  of  charity.  The 
grand  trunk  railway  passes  through  the  city. 

SAINT  JAMES,  a  S.  £.  parish  of  La.,  hav- 
ing Lake  Maurepas  on  the  N.  E.  and  intersected 
by  the  Mississippi ;  area,  880  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860,  11,504,  of  whom  8,095  were  slaves.  The 
surface  is  level  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  plan- 
tations are  chiefly  on  the  river.  The  produc- 
tions in  1850  were  21,670  hhds.  of  sugar,  926,- 
488  galls,  of  molasses,  and  884,480  bushels  of 
Indian  com.    Capital,  Bringiers. 

SAINT  JOHN,  or  St.  John's,  a  river  of 
Maine  and  the  province  of  New  Brunswick, 
British  America,  called  by  the  Indians  Loosh- 
took  (i.  e,y  Long  river),  which  takes  its  rise, 
under  the  name  of  the  S.  W.  branch,  in  the 
highlands  which  separate  Maine  from  Canada, 
near  the  little  village  of  Meljarmette.  It  flows 
due  N.  £.  to  the  junction  of  the  St  Francis,  a 
distance  of  about  150  m.,  for  100  m.  of  which 


it  is  known  as  the  WaUoostoek.  From  the 
mouth  of  the  6t.  Francis  its  course  is  irrega- 
larly  K  S.  E.  to  the  Grand  fiOls,  where  it  has 
a  perpendicular  deseent  of  70  or  80  feet^  thenoe 
nearly  S.  to  lat.  46^  N.,  when  it  turns  saddenij 
and  flows  E.  for  100  m.  to  the  entrance  of  ti^ 
outlet  oi  Grand  lake,  thence  in  a  broad  chaa- 
nel  due  S.  to  Kingston,  then  S.  8.  W.  to  West- 
field,  and  finally  S.  K  to  St  John's  harbor.  Its 
whole  course  is  about  450  m. ;  of  this  225  n. 
ci  the  lower  portion  is  wholly  within  British 
territory;  75  m.  from  the  Grand  talk  to  ilM 
St  Francis  forms  the  bonndary  between  Maine 
and  New  Brunswick ;  the  next  111^  m.  is  in 
Maine;  and  from  its  source  to  lat  46^  25'  N., 
long.  70"  4'  W.,  it  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween Mune  and  Canada  East  It  has  11  prin- 
cipal affluents,  the  largest  being  the  Allegash, 
St  Francis,  and  Aroostook,  beside  many  anttUer 
(mes.  It  is  navigable  for  vesselB  of  120  tons 
to  Frederioton,  80  m.  fhnn  its  moudi;  small 
steamboats  ascend  to  Woodstock,  €5  m.  frirthtf  , 
and  even  at  times  to  the  Grand  fiiUa,  225  m. 
fh>m  its  mouth ;  above  this  point  it  is  navi- 
gated by  steamboats  40  m«  Its  &lls  afford  % 
vast  water  power.  With  its  brandhes  it  for- 
nishes  1,800  m.  of  navigate  waters,  and  drains 
17,000,000  acres. 

SAINT  JOHN,  or  St  Johh's,  a  city  and 
seaport  of  New  Brunswick,  capital  of  St  John 
CO.,  situated  on  a  rocky  promontory  at  the 
mouth  of  St  John's  river,  185  mu  N.  W.  from 
Halifiaz,  N.  S. ;  lat  45""  14'  6"  N.,  long,  ee*"  V 
80"  W. ;  pop.  in  1852,  22,745.  The  city  is 
well  built,  its  houses  behig  mostly  of  bri<^  or 
stone,  and  the  streets  straight  and  regular, 
though  some  of  them  are  very  steep.  It  is 
divided  by  a  projectlDg  rock  into  two  parts, 
called  the  upper  and  lower  coves,  the  former 
containing  me  principal  wharfs  and  ware- 
houses. The  chief  public  buildings  are  the 
Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  drarches^  the  ma- 
rine hospital,  the  government  barracks  and 
storehouses,  the  court  house^  and  the  provin- 
dal  prison.  It  has  18  or  20  churchea,  a  gram- 
mar and  other  schools,  2  public  Iibrariea»  and 
several  newn>aper  offices  and  charitable  and 
commercial  mstitutiona.  The  harbor  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  America,  and  never  blodced 
with  ice.  There  ia  a  peculiar  phenomenon  at 
the  entrance  of  the  river  Just  above  the  dty; 
the  stream,  discharging  an  immense  body  of 
water,  is  forced  through  a  narrow  gorge,  80 
yards  wide  and  400  long,  and  makes  a  fall  of 
about  17  feet  The  tide  rises  ordinarfly  21 
feet,  but  at  the  vernal  equinox  25  feet  At 
ebb  tide  t^e  waters  of  the  river  are  abont  IS 
feet  higher  than  those  of  the  harbor;  at  flood 
tide  they  are  5  feet  lower,  while  for  about  15 
or  20  minutes  of  each  ebb  and  fiow  of  the  tide 
they  are  at  the  same  levd,  during  which  ves- 
sels can  pass  the  &lls,  but  at  no  other  time. 
The  country  of  which  St  J<^  ia  the  port  of 
entry  is  ridi  in  minerals,  building  stone,  tim- 
ber, and  agricultural  products.  The  number 
of  vessels  belonging  to  the  port,  Deo.  81, 1856, 
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was  566,  tonnage  110,451.  The  number  of  ar- 
liralftiA  185S  was  1,T40,  tannage  884,267,  aud 
the  number  of  oleanineea  1,746,  tonnage  863,* 
917.  SMp  building  is  its  most  important 
branch  of  indnstry.  St.  John  was  founded  bj 
Ameriean  loyalists  who  left  the  United  States 
at  the  close  of  the  roTolntion. 

SAINT  JOHN,  HsRBY.    See  BozjoraBBOKs. 

8AINT  JOHN.  I.  Jambs  Attgitstus,  an  Eng- 
lish author,  bom  in  Oaermardienshire  about 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  Having 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  thedassics  and  of  the 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Arabic  languages, 
he  went  to  London  at  the  age  of  17,  and  com- 
menced writing  for  the  press.  He  edited  for 
flome  time  an  ultra  liberal  newspaper  at  Ply- 
month,  published  a  poem  entitled  '^  Abdallah," 
and  became  connected  with  James  Silk  Buck- 
ingham as  sub-editor  of  tiie  ^^  Oriental  Herald," 
for  which  he  wrote  a  history  of  the  rise  and 
progreas  of  the  British  power  in  India.  In  1899 
he  went  to  Normandy,  redded  in  -various  places 
in  France  and  Switzerland  till  1882,  when, 
leaving  his  fhmily  in  Lausanne,  h6  explored,  in 
great  part  on  foot,  £gypt,  Sicily,  and  southern 
Italy,  and  retomed  to  England  in  1884.  In 
1885  he  settled  in  the  forest  of  Ohantilly,  where 
he  wrote  his  chief  W(wk,  the  "  History  of  the 
Manners  and  Costoms  of  Ancient  Greece"  (8 
vols.  8vo.,  London,  1842),  during  the  progress 
of  which  he  became  nearly  blind,  and  was  as- 
sisted hy  his  son  Bayle  St.  John  as  amanuensis. 
Among  his  other  works  are :  *^  Description  of 
^t  and  Nubia"  (8vo.,  1884);  "Sstory, 
MSBiers,  and  Onstoms  of  the  Hindoos"  (2  toIs., 
1834-'6);  "Isls,  an  Egyptian  Pilgrimage"  (2 
Tok,  1852) ;  '*  The  Nemesis  of  Power :  Forms 
and  Causes  of  Revolutions;"  '^  There  and  Back 
again  in  search  of  Beauty :  Italy"  (2  vols.  8vo., 
1858) ;  «*  Philosophy  at  the  Foot  of  the  Gross" 
(ISmc,  1866) ;  and  "  History  of  the  Four  Con- 
quests of  England,  Roman,  Anglo-Saxon,  Da- 
nish, and  Norman"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1861).  He  has 
also  published  three  novels  entitled  *^  Tales  of 
the  Ramad'han,"  *^  Margaret  Ravenscroft,"  and 
""  Sir  Oosmo  Digby."  IL  Batle,  son  of  the 
preceding,  bom  in  London  in  1822,  died  there, 
Aug.  1, 1869.  He  first  s^peared  in  print  in 
a  magazine  article  at  the  age  of  18,  and  from 
^t  tune  continued  to  write  for  magazines  and 
newsp^ers,  although  he  studied  for  some  time 
with  the  design  of  becoming  an  artist.  In 
1844  he  published  a  novel,  '^The  Eccentric 
Lover,"  and  aided  in  establishing  the  ethnologi- 
cal and  Syro-Sgyptian  societies.  He  went  to 
Egypt  hi  1846,  via&lng  France,  Italy,  and  Sicily 
on  the  way,  and  remained  there  nearly  two 
years,  and  during  that  time  crossed  the  desert 
to  the  oasis  of  Siwah  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing the  route  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  next 
gwnt  two  years  in  Paris,  then  another  year  in 
Egypt,  and  afterward  resided  principally  in 
Paris.  His  chief  works  are :  *^  Adventures  in 
thelibyan  Desert;"  "Manners  and  PdUtios 
m  the  Ottoman  Empire;"  "Two  Years'  Resi- 
ttettoe  in  a  Levantine  Family ;"  "  Views  in  the 


Oasis  of  Siwah."  (fbl.) ;  "  The  Subalpine  King- 
dom,"  containing  new  and  curious  documents 
on  the  life  of  Rousseau :  "  Purple  Tints  of 
Paris :  Sketches  and  Manners ;"  "The  Turks  in 
Europe"  (1858);  "The  Louvre,  or  Biography 
of  a  Museum"  (1856) ;  "Legends  of  the  Chris- 
tian East"  (1857);  "Montaigne  the  Essaybt" 
(1867),  Ac. — ^Two  other  bro&iers  are  known  in 
the  literary  world:  Pxbot,  as  the  author  of  a 
novel  entitled  "Paul  Peabody,"  and  of  numer^ 
ous  tales;  and  Hoxaob,  as  the  author  of  a 
"  History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago"  (2  vols. 
8vo.,  1858),  a  "  History  of  the  British  Oon- 
rniests  in  India"  (2  vols.  8vo.),  and  a  "  life  of 
Columbus,"  and  as  editor  of  "  The  Leader." 
The  three  brothers  in  1854  commenced  tiie 
"  Utopia,  a  Political,  Literary,  and  Industrial 
Journal,"  which  soon  ceased. 

SAINT  JOHN  BAPTISTE,  a  S.  E.  parish  of 
La.,  bordering  on  Lakes  Manrepas  and  Pont- 
ohartrain,  and  intersected  by  the  Mississippi 
river;  area,  200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  7,932.  of 
whom  4,696  were  slaves.  The  sur&ce  is  low 
and  in  many  {daces  marshy.  The  productions 
in  1850  were  188,890  bnsheb  of  Indian  com, 
814,200  lbs.  of  rice,  638,230  gaUons  of  molasses, 
and  11,985  bogheads  of  sugar.  Oapitd,  Bon- 
net Oarr6. 

SAINT  JOHN  OF  JERUSALEM,  EjnoHTS 
HosFiTALums  OF  THB  Obdbb  OF,  a  rcUgious 
and  military  body,  which  originated  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  11th  century.  In  1058  a  number  of 
Italian  merchants,  natives  of  Amalfi,  establish- 
ed an  asylum  for  Latin  pilgrims  at  Jerusalem,  by 
permission  of  the  caliph  of  Egypt.  This  estab> 
lishment  consisted  of  a  chapel,  erected  near 
the  site  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  of  two 
hospitals,  one  for  each  sex ;  and  finally  to  each 
of  these  hospitals  was  added  a  chapel,  that  for 
men  being  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Almoner, 
a  Greek,  who  had  been  patriarch  of  Alexandria 
in  the  7th  century,  and  who  had  succored  the 
Ohristians  of  the  holy  dty  when  they  became 
the  victims  of  the  Saracens.  A  number  of 
pilgruns  entered  the  hospital,  and  devoted 
themselves  to  its  service.  It  received  large 
contributions  from  Europe,  particularly  from 
Italy,  and  soon  became  wealUiy.  When  the 
first  crusade  was  undertaken,  Peter  Gerud  was 
rector  of  the  hospital,  which  was  then  merely 
a  secular  institution,  and  which  succored  in- 
fidels as  well  as  Ohristians.  After  tlie  con- 
quest of  Palestine,  the  hospitallers  experienced 
high  favor  from  the  crusaders,  many  of  whom, 
following  the  example  of  Godfrey  of  BouiUon, 
bestowed  landed  property  in  Europe  upon  it. 
Some  of  the  cnuaders  joined  it,  which  led 
Gerard  to  organize  it  as  a  regul&r  religious 
body,  the  members  of  which  took  the  vows  of 
obedience,  chastity,  and  poverty,  beside  devot- 
ing the  remainder  <^  their  lives  to  the  service 
of  the  poor  and  the  sick  in  the  Latin  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem.  Their  dress  was  a  plain  black 
robe,  having  an  8-pointed  white  cross  on  the 
left  breast.  In  1113  Pope  Paschal  H.  sanc- 
tioned the  order  by  a  bull,  conferring  spedal 
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privileges  on  it.  Gkrard,  now  first  snperior, 
established  brancli  hospitals  in  different  parts 
of  Europe,  which  discharged  the  same  offices 
to  pilgrims  there  that  were  performed  for  them 
hX  liie  parent  institution  in  Palestine.  Gerard 
dying  in  1118,  Raymond  du  Puy,  a  gentieman 
of  Dauphin^,  was  unanimously  chosen  his  suc- 
cessor. He  was  a  man  of  strong  martial  tastes, 
and  he  proposed  to  his  brethren  that,  while 
they  should  still  retain  all  the  vows  they  had 
previously  taken,  they  should  add  to  them  that 
of  bearing  arms  in  defence  of  religion.  A 
proposition  so  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  that  age  was  promptly  acceded  to, 
and  the  order  became  a  military  fraternity, 
and  was  organized  as  such  by  De  Puy,  first 
grand  master,  who  impressed  his  character 
upon  it  "  Havi^Lg,"  says  its  latest  historian, 
**  been  originally  organized  for  charitable  pur- 
poses only,  it  successively  received  the  char- 
acter of  a  religious,  republican,  military,  and 
aristocratic  constitution.  It  must  be  consid- 
ered as  religious,  since  every  member  took 
the  three  vows  of  chastity,  obedience,  and 
poverty ;  it  was  republican,  since  by  the  ori- 
ginal constitution  of  the  order  their  chief  was 
always  selected  from  among  themselves,  by 
Uieir  own  nomiuation;  it  was  military,  since 
two  of  the  three  classes  into  which  it  was 
divided  were  constantly  armed,  and  waged  an 
unceasing  war  with  the  mfidels :  and  it  was 
aristocratic,  since  none  but  the  nrst  class  had 
any  share  in  the  legislative  and  executive 
power."  Rising  rapidly  to  fame  as  a  military 
body,  and  to  opulence  f^om  the  gifts  of  pious 
persona,  the  order  was  distinguished  for  its  valor 
m  the  wars  with  the  Saracens.  It  was  nearly 
annihUated  in  the  battle  of  Tiberias  (1187). 
After  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  it  was  established 
at  Margat,  the  female  branch  of  the  order  re- 
tiring to  Europe.  The  site  of  the  original 
hospital  at  Jerusalem  was  lately  bestowed  by 
the  sultan  of  Turkey  upon  the  IVanks,  in  grati- 
tude for  the  assistance  he  received  from  them 
in  the  last  Russian  war.  The  knights  were  in- 
volved in  disputes  and  hostilities  with  the  tem- 
plars, to  the  damage  of  both  orders;  but  they 
continued  to  serve  valiantly  against  the  infidels. 
At  the  battle  of  Gaza,  in  1244,  both  orders  were 
nearly  exterminated  by  the  Kharizmians.  When 
Acre  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens  (1291), 
the  hospitallers  were  established  at  Limisso,  in 
Cyprus,  where  they  were  recruited  by  drafts 
on  the  European  commanderies.  In  this  insu- 
lar residence  originated  their  naval  character, 
as  their  vessels  conveyed  pilgrims  to  the  Holy 
Land.  This  led  to  sea  nghts,  in  which  the 
brethren  became  as  distinguished  for  skill  and 
valor  as  they  had  been  on  land.  An  expedi- 
tion to  Palestine,  in  which  they  were  allies  of 
the  king  of  Persia,  led  to  no  results.  In  18019 
the  order  seized  lUiodes,  which  had  been  the 
seat  of  Mussulman  corsairs,  and  soon  converted 
that  island  into  so  strong  a  Christian  bulwark, 
that  it  gave  its  name  to  the  firatemity.  They 
held  the  island  for  more  than  two  centarieS) 


thongh  it  was  several  times  assailed  by  the 
Mussulmans.  They  took  Smyrna,  and  retained 
possession  of  the  place  until  it  was  taken  by 
Tamerlane.  In  most  of  the  actions  with  the  in- 
fidels members  of  the  order  were  present,  and 
in  the  battle  of  Nicopolis  (1896)  they  saved  the 
king  of  Hungary  from  death  or  captivity.  The 
first  siege  of  Rhodes  by  the  Turks  took  place  in 
1480,  when  it  was  successfully  defended  by  the 
grand  master  Peter  D'Aubusson.  The  second 
dege,  in  1622,  was  attended  with  a  different 
result,  though  the  grand  master,  Philippe  YH- 
liers  de  L'l^e-Adam,  held  the  Turks  at  bay  f<r 
6  months,  and  was  admitted  to  honorable  teims 
by  Sultan  Solyman  the  Magnificent.  The  rem- 
nants of  the  order  proceeded  first  to  Candia,  then 
to  Messina,  and  then  to  the  mainland  of  Italy. 
Charles  Y.  ceded  the  islands  of  Malta  and  Gozzo, 
and  the  city  of  Tripoli,  to  the  order,  March  24, 
1580.  Malta  was  then  a  barren  rock,  but  the 
knights  made  it  one  of  the  strongest  places  in 
the  world ;  and  they  carried  on  the  war  with 
the  Turks,  then  the  dread  of  Christendom,  with 
so  much  energy  that  their  new  abode  furnished 
them  with  a  new  name,  that  of  knights  of 
Malta.  The  Turks  attacked  the  island  in  1651, 
but  failed  to  take  it.  They  renewed  the  attack 
in  1565,  with  an  armament  calculated  to  com- 
mand success;  but  the  grand  master,  Jean 
Parisot  de  la  Y alette,  defended  the  island  for 
nearly  4  months,  and  the  bea^ipers  were  com- 
pelled to  depart.  This  defence,  which  vas 
marked  by  the  most  romantic  incidents  <^  war, 
raised  the  fame  of  the  order  to  its  height ;  end 
for  nearly  2i  centuries  more  it  enjoyed  the 
world^s  esteem.  In  the  long  conflict  that  the 
Mediterranean  saw  between  the  Mussolmsns 
and  the  Christians,  the  knights  were  distin- 
guished for  the  valor  with  which  tiiey  con- 
tended against  the  followers  of  the  cresc^t; 
but  at  the  dose  of  the  18th  century  tills  quar- 
rel was  at  an  end,  and  the  order  encountered 
the  enmity  of  France,  then  governed  by  the 
revolutionists.  Bonaparte,  when  on  his  war 
to  Egypt,  seized  Malta,  June  12,  1^98.  Bnsat 
became  the  protector  of  the  order,  the  czar  Paul 
being  made  grand  master;  but  since  1798 it 
has  been  able  to  maintain  but  a  shadowy  exist- 
ence, the  last  relic  of  the  age  of  the  cmsadeB 
and  of  chivalry. 

SAINT  JOHN'S,  a  N.  E.  oo.  of  Fla-,  lying 
between  the  St.  John's  river  and  the  Atlantic, 
and  drained  by  the  St.  John's  and  its  affluents; 
area,  990  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  8,089,  of  whom 
1 ,008  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  flat  and  much 
of  it  marshy.    There  are  some  live  oaks.    The 

E reductions  in  1850  were  14,390  bushels  of 
adian  com,  290  hhds.  of  sugar,  and  6,825  galls, 
of  molasses.    Capital,  St  Augustine. 

SAINT  JOHN'S,  a  city  of  Newfoundland, 
capital  of  the  island  and  colony,  and  the  east- 
ernmost seaport  of  North  America,  situated 
near  the  end  of  the  most  eastern  of  the  nu- 
merous peninsulas  of  Newfoundland,  70  m.  from 
Cape  Race,  in  lat  4r  88'  6"  N.,  long.  62'  48' 
W. ;  pop.  in  1852,  21,000.    The  town  is  built 
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on  an  aedivity,  and  consists  of  one  long  irregn- 
lar  street,  with  a  number  of  lanes  opening  into 
it  The  principal  public  boildings  are  the  gov- 
ernment house,  a  large  structure  which  cost 
$175,000;  the  house  of  assembly,  a  fine  granite 
bnilding ;  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  a  lunatic 
OBjlam,  hospital,  and  custom  house.  It  has  9 
or  10  churdiea,  5  schools,  several  benevolent 
societies,  a  mechanics'  iustitate,  with  muse- 
am,  library,  and  reading  room  attached,  an 
sgricoltaral  society,  a  net  and  other  manu- 
factories, a  botanic  garden,  and  a  marine 
promenade.  The  whar&  and  stages  for  dry- 
ing fish,  which  line  the  shore,  are  a  peculiarity 
of  the  town.  The  harbor  is  a  very  fine  one, 
and  capable  of  thorough  defence  against  any 
invading  force,  from  the  formidable  batteries 
which  command  the  narrows  at  its  entrance, 
which  are  only  580  feet  wide  and  600  long, 
with  12  fathoms  water.  The  anchorage  inside 
is  excellent  and  spacious,  with  no  perceptible 
tides.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  mostly  with 
the  fishermen,  whom  it  supplies  with  dothing, 
provisions,  and  fishing  materials^  and  witii 
merchant  vessels  from  Great  Britain,  conti- 
nental Europe,  the  United  States,  and  the 
West  Indies,  which  it  supplies  with  fish,  seal 
skins,  oil,  and  blubber.  Oodfish  is  the  great 
staple  of  export,  and  of  this  it  sends  out  annu- 
ally to  market  from  600,000  to  1,000,000  quin- 
tals; but  considerable  quantities  of  salmon, 
herring,  seal  and  whale  oil,  cod  liver  oil,  blub- 
ber,  and  seal  skins  are  also  exported.  The 
number  of  vessels  arriving  at  St.  John^s  in  1851 
was  842,  tonnage  103,016^  and  the  number 
cleared  was  703,  tonnage  91,191.  The  large 
dogs  of  the  country  are  much  employed  in  the 
town  for  hauling  wood,  ^.  St.  John^s  was 
founded  hi  1688  by  Sir  Hmnphrey  Gilbert. 

SAINT  JOHN'S  RIVER.  See  Floeida, 
Tol.  vii.  p.  666. 

SAINT  JOHNSBURY,  a  town  of  Vermont, 
capital  of  Oaledonia  co.,  on  tiie  right  bank  of 
the  Passumpsic  river,  87  m.  N.  E.  from  Montpe- 
lier;  pop.  in  1860,  2,758.  It  is  divided  into  8 
viiLiges,  the  Centre,  East,  and  Plain,  the  last 
the  largest.  It  has  9  churches,  an  academy, 
high  school,  bank,  printing  office,  4  founderies 
and  machine  shops,  and  the  extensive  manu- 
factory of  platform  and  other  scales  of  Messrs. 
Fairbanks.  The  Connecticut  and  Passumpsio 
rivers  railroad  passes  through  the  town. 

SAINT  JOSEPH.  I.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Mich., 
bordering  on  Indiana,  and  drained  by  the  St. 
Joseph's,  Portage,  Prairie,  Pigeon,  and  Fawn 
rivers ;  area,  628  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  12,726 ; 
in  ISeOi  21,262.  The  surfiice  is  rolling,  and 
the  soil  is  very  fertile.  The  productions  in 
1850  were  265,011  bushels  of  wheat,  481,827 
of  Indian  com,  114,808  of  oats,  12,708  tons  of 
hay,  and  68,187  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  12 
grat  mills,  21  saw  mills,  4  iron  founderies,  a 
woollen  factory,  6  distilleries,  2  newspaper 
offices,  14  churdies,  and  4,888  pupils  attend- 
ing public  schools.  The  jMlchigan  southern 
railroad  intersects  the  county.    Oapital^  Cen- 


ireville.  11.  A  N.  co.  of  Ind.,  bordering  on 
Michigan,  and  drained  by  the  St  Joseph's  and 
Kankakee  rivers;  area,  470  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
1850,  10,964;  in  1860,  18,466.  The  surface 
is  nearly  level,  and  is  divided  in  nearly  equal 
prox>ortions  into  oak  openings,  forests,  and 
prairie.  The  productions  in  1850  were  161,- 
956  bushels  of  wheat,  846,841  of  Indian  com, 
109,616  of  oats,  and  81,167  lbs.  of  wool.  There 
were  6  grist  mills,  4  tanneries,  17  churches, 
and  1,858  pupils  attending  public  schools. 
Marl  and  iron  ore  are  found.  The  Michigan 
southern  and  northern  Indiana  railroad  passes 
through  the  county.    Capital,  South  Bend. 

SAINT  JOSEPH,  a  city  of  Mo.,  and  capital 
of  Buchanan  co.,  situated  on  the  great  E.  bend 
of  the  Missouri  river,  566  m.  W.  N.  W.  ft^m 
St.  Louis,  and  840  m.  from  Jefferson  City,  with 
both  which  cities  it  is  connected  by  lines  o^ 
steamboats;  pop.  in  1860,  8,982.  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  Mississippi  river  by  the  Han- 
nibal and  St.  Joseph  railroad,  and  forms  one 
of  the  chief  points  of  departure  for  the  emi- 
grant trains  and  the  overland  mail  to  Colorado, 
Utah,  Nevada,  and  California.  The  town  is 
well  built,  and  has  a  large  female  seminary,  a 
convent,  a  court  house,  odd  fellows'  hall,  sev- 
eral large  hotels,  6  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
8  of  them  daily,  and  10  churches.  There  are 
steam  flouring  and  saw  mills,  bagging  manu- 
factories, &c.  The  trade  in  fitting  out  the 
emigrant  trains  and  expresses  is  very  heavy, 
amountmg  in  1858  to  $8,700,000.  St.  Joseph 
was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1857. 

SAINT  JOSEPH'S,  a  river  of  Michigan  and 
Indiana,  which  rises  in  HiUsdale  co.,  Mich., 
and  after  making  a  circuit  into  northern  In- 
diana returns  into  Michigan,  and  falls  into  Lake 
Michigan,  at  the  village  of  St.  Joseph,  after  a 
course  of  250  m.  Its  general  direction  is  nearly 
W.,  but  its  course  is  serpentine.  It  is  navigar 
ble  for  small  steamboats  to  Constantine,  120  ul 
from  its  mouth,  where  is  a  good  harbor. 

SAINT  JUST,  Antoinb  Louis  Lfiozr  db,  a 
French  revolutionist,  bora  at  Decize,  Nivemais, 
in  1768,  died  by  the  guillotine,  July  28,  1794. 
The  son  of  a  military  man,  his  education  gave 
him  an  extravagant  admiration  of  the  ancient 
republics.  He  early  published  two  licentious 
but  dull  poems,  Organt,  in  20  cantos  (2  vols. 
8vo.,  1789),  and  Mes  passe-tempSf  ou  Is  nouvel 
Organt  (1y92),  and  a  work  entitled  Esprit  de  la 
rholution  etas  la  eonetitutian  de  France  (1791). 
Through  the  influence  of  Robespierre  he  was 
returned  to  the  national  convention  in  1792, 
though  he  lacked  a  year  of  the  legal  age.  He 
took  the  foremost  rimk  among  the  violent  spir- 
its in  that  body,  and  in  his  first  speech  (Nov. 
18)  invoked  the  examples  of  Borne  and  Eng- 
land as  to  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the 
kin^,  for  whose  death  without  respite  or  ap- 
peal he  finally  voted.  He  advocated  the  con- 
centration of  all  power  in  the  convention,  the 
supervision  of  military  operations  by  its  mem- 
bers, and  the  system  of  terror  as  the  only 
means  of  safety  for  France,  declaring  that 
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"those who  make  half-war  revolationa  onlj 
dig  their  own  graves."  After  the  fall  of  the 
Girondists  he  was  made  a  memher  of  the  com- 
mittee of  pnhlic  safety,  and  was  sent  with  Le 
Bas  as  commissioner  to  the  army  of  the  Rhine, 
established  the  guillotine  in  Alsace,  and  deci- 
mated the  popnlation.  In  Feb.  1794,  he  was 
named  president  of  the  oonyention,  and  in 
March  made  the  report  against  Danton  and  his 
partisans  which  insured  their  death.  With 
Uouthon  and  Robespierre  he  formed  the  cele- 
brated triumvirate  of  the  reign  of  terror.  On 
the  9th  Thermidor  (July  27)  he  mounted  the 
tribune  to  resist  the  torrent  of  wrath  which  was 
overwhelming  them,  but  in  vain ;  and  the  next 
day,  with  the  other  terrorists,  he  was  led  to 
the  scaffold.  Beside  the  works  above  men- 
tioned, he  was  the  author  of  Fragments  sur  lea 
institutwM  rSpuhlicainei  (12mo.,  1800),  and  of 
an  JEuai  de  conetitution^  printed  in  his  (Euxres 
politiquee  (8vo.,  1883-'4). 

SAINT  LAMBERT,  Ghables  Fbancois,  mar- 
quis de,  a  French  author,  bom  at  Y^zelise, 
Lorraine,  in  1717,  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  9, 1803. 
At  the  court  of  King  Stanislas  at  Lun6ville  he 
met  Voltaire,  whom  he  supplanted  in  the  af- 
fections of  his  mistress  the  marchioness  du 
Oh&telet,  but  was  through  his  influence  intro- 
duced into  the  literair  and  fashionable  circles 
of  Paris.  He  entered  the  French  service  as 
colonel,  but  after  a  few  years  retired  from  it 
and  devoted  himself  to  literature.  In  1756  he 
formed  a  connection  with  Mme.  d^Eoudetot,  the 
sister-in-law  of  Mme.  d'£pinay,  which  contin- 
ued uninterrupted  till  his  death  nearly  50  years 
later.  Of  his  numerous  poems  the  only  one 
now  read  is  Lee  aaieons  (1769 ;  revised  and  en- 
lar^  ed.,  1771).  His  chief  prose  work  is  Lee 
pnneipes  dee  mcmrs  chez  toutee  Ue  nations,  ou 
eatSehisme  universel  (5  vols.  8vo.,  1798-1801). 

SAINT  LANDRY,  a  S.  W.  parish  of  La., 
drained  by  the  Atchofalaya,  Oortableau,  and 
Teche  bayous,  and  by  the  affluents  of  the  Mer- 
mentau  river ;  area,  2,200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
28,100,  of  whom  11,436  were  slaves.  The  sur- 
face is  high  and  undulating,  and  the  soil  fer- 
tile. The  staple  productions  are  sugar,  cot- 
ton, Indian  corn^  and  sweet  potatoes.  In  1850 
there  were  6  saw  mills,  6  tanneries,  2  news- 
papers, 6  churches,  and  900  pupils  in  public 
schools.  Capital,  Opelousas. 
^  SAINT  LAWRENCE,  a  river  of  North  Amer- 
ica, forming  for  a  part  of  its  course  the  boun- 
dary between  British  America  and  the  United 
States.  It  is  usually  reckoned  as  issuing 
from  Lake  Ontario,  m  lat.  44**  10'  N.,  and 
long.  76°  30'  W.,  whence  to  the  sea  it  is  750 
m.  long.  If  the  whole  length  from  the  head 
of  Lake  Superior  were  reckoned,  it  would  be 
1,910  m.,  or  including  the  St.  Louis,  the  head 
stream  of  that  lake,  2,100  m.  It  is  navigable 
for  the  largest  ships  to  Quebec,  and  for  vessels 
of  600  tons  to  Montreal.  Above  that  city  its 
navigation  is  impeded  by  rapids,  of  which  the 
Cedar  and  Lachine  are  the  most  considerable. 
The  inclination  of  these  rapids  is  so  regular, 


that  ateamboats  drawing  7  feet  of  water  can  de- 
scend the  river  safelv ;  and  for  the  purpose  of 
obviating  the  difficulty  of  ascent  (Lake  Ontario 
being  284  feet  above  the  ocean  level),  7  differ- 
ent canals  have  been  constructed,  of  an  aggre- 
gate length  of  41  m.,  which  will  admit  th« 
passage  of  vessels  of  1,000  tons.  A  canal  has 
also  been  constructed  from  Lake  Ontario  to 
Lake  Erie,  called  the  Welland  canal,  28  m.  m 
length,  and  having  capacity  to  pass  a  vessel  of 
500  tons  burden.  There  is  also  a  ship  canal 
of  large  size  around  the  falls  of  St.  Mary, 
between  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Superior.  A 
vessel  of  600  tons  may  load  from  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Louis  river  at  Fond  du  Lao,  or  from 
Chicago,  and,  without  breaking  bulk,  past 
down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  any  port  in  the 
world.  In  1866,  L179,246  tons  of  shipping 
passed  through  the  Welland  canal,  and  715,041 
tons  through  the  St.  Lawrence  canals.  On 
leaving  Lake  Ontario  the  river  is  about )  of  a 
mile  wide,  but  below  Quebec  it  rapidly  ei- 
pands  to  10,  20,  and  80  m. ;  at  Cape  GasD6  it  is 
100  m.  Its  principal  tributaries  on  the  N.  side 
are  the  Ottawa,  680  m.  long,  the  St.  Maurice, 
the  Betsiamite  or  Bersimis,  and  the  Saguenaj; 
those  on  the  S.  side,  which  are  smaller  and  of 
less  importance,  are  the  Oswegatchie,  Block, 
Gross,  Kocket,  St.  Regis,  Sorel,  St.  Francis,  and 
Chaudi^re  rivers.  The  St.  Lawrence  is  studded 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  course  with 
islands ;  near  its  egress  D'omLake  Ontario  there 
is  a  group  so  numerous  as  to  have  received  the 
name  of  the  Thousand  islands.  The  8t  Law- 
rence drains  a  territory  of  over  400,000  sq.  m.« 
and  its  basin  is  computed  by  Darby  to  contain 
"  more  than  half  of  all  the  firesh  water  on  this 
planet.*'  The  solid  contents  of  the  lakes,  river, 
and  gulf,  according  to  his  estimate,  are  1,547,- 
011,792,860,000  cubic  feet  of  water,  or  snflS- 
cient  to  envelope  the  entire  earth  in  a  watery 
covering  8  feet  deep. — ^The  gulf  of  St  Law- 
rence, which  receives  the  waters  of  this  mightr 
river,  is  enclosed  by  the  island  of  Newfound- 
land on  the  £.,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
and  Canada  on  the  S.  and  W.,  and  Labrador  on 
the  N.  It  is  usually  stated  to  lie  between  lat 
46°  and  50**  N.,  and  long.  68°  and  66**  W. ;  but 
there  has  been  no  positive  determination  of 
the  point  where  the  river  ends  and  the  gulf 
begins,  and  a  commission  anointed  by  the 
Canadian  parliament  have  witnm  the  past  two 
years  been  engaged  in  investigations  to  decide 
the  question.  The  gulf  has  8  channels  of  com- 
munication with  the  ocean,  viz.,  between  New- 
foundland and  Cape  Breton,  by  the  strait  of 
Belle  Isle  on  the  N.,  and  through  the  gut  of 
Canso  on  the  S.  It  has  numerous*  islands, 
among  which  are  Antioosti.  Prince  Edward's^ 
and  Magdalen.  Its  principal  bays  are  Ghaieur, 
between  New  Brunswick  and  Canada ;  Mira- 
miohi,  in  New  Brunswick;  St.  George  bay. 
Nova  Scotia ;  and  St.  George's,  Newfoundland. 
SAINT  LAWRENCE,  a  N.  N.  E.  co.  of  New 
York,  bordered  N.  E.  by  the  St  Lawrenoe  river, 
and  drained  by  the  Indian,  Oswegatchie,  G^8S^ 
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Backet,  St  Begis,  and  Deer  rivers  and  their 
affluents;  area,  2,900  sq.  m.,  being  the  lar- 
gest coontj  in  the  state ;  pop.  in  1860,  90,428. 
It  has  8  lakes  of  considerable  size,  Long, 
Black,  and  Cranberry,  beside  several  smaller 
ones.  The  southern  portion  of  the  county  is 
as  yet  bnt  thinly  settled,  and  is  heavily  tim- 
bered. Along  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  surface 
is  generally  level,  and  very  productive.  There 
are  mines  of  lead  and  specular  iron  ore.  The 
prodactions  in  1855  were  820,244  bushels  of 
wheat,  48T,041  of  oats,  220,593  of  Indian  com, 
604,038  of  potatoes,  189,400  tons  of  hay,  197,- 
875  Iba.  of  hops,  4,268,809  of  butter,  1,672,999 
of  cheese,  246,688  of  wool,  and  518,918  of 
maple  sugar.  There  were  15  iron  manufac- 
turing establishments,  7  woollen  factories,  8 
asheries,  8  pearlash  manufactories,  7  starch 
factories,  26  coach  and  wagon  manufactories, 
33  grist  mills,  188  saw  mills,  25  tanneries,  8 
newspaper  offices,  117  churches,  and  487  school 
hoases.    Capital,  Canton. 

SAINT  LKONABDS,  Edwabd  Bubtenshaw 
SroDKX,  baron,  an  English  jurist,  bom  in  London 
in  1781.  He  studied  law  at  Lincoln^s  Inn,  pub- 
lished in  1805  ^^  A  Concise  and  Practical  Trea- 
tise of  the  Law  of  Vendors  and  Purchasers" 
(13th  ed.,  1857),  and  was  admitted  to  practice 
in  1807.  In  1808  he  published  ''  A  Practical 
Treatise  on  Powers,"  and  in  1809  "  A  Series 
of  Letters  to  a  Man  of  Property,  on  Sales, 
Porchases,  Mortgages,"  &c.,  both  which  have 
passed  through  numerous  editions.  With  slight 
exoeptions,  increase  of  business  and  official 
cares  prevented  his  appearing  again  as  an 
author  for  40  years.  From  1817  he  confined 
himself  to  ohanoery  practice,  in  which  he  soon 
took  the  highest  position.  He  entered  parlia- 
ment VD.  1828,  and  in  1829  was  made  solicitor- 
general  by  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  knighted, 
retiring  from  office  with  Wellington  in  Nov. 
1831.  For  a  brief  period  in  1835  he  was  lord 
chancellor  of  Ireland  under  Sir  Robert  Peel,  on 
▼hose  return  to  power  in  1841  he  again  re- 
ceived that  office,  and  held  it  till  his  retirement 
in  July,  1846.  In  Feb.  1852,  he  was  anpointed 
lord  chancellor  of  England,  and  created  a  peer. 
He  retired  with  the  Derby  ministry  in  Decem- 
ber, but  continued  to  take  an  active  part  in 
politics  and  in  the  business  of  the  house  of 
lords.  In  1849  he  published  a  ^*  Treatise  on 
the  Law  of  Property,  as  administered  in  the 
House  of  Lords,"  in  1851  '*•  An  Essay  on  the 
Kew  Real  Property  Statutes,"  and  in  1858  "  A 
Handbook  on  Property  Law." 

SAINT  LOUIS.  L  An  E.  co.  of  Mo.,  occu- 
pying the  tongue  of  land  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers,  and 
drained  by  the  Maiamec ;  area,  550  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1860, 181,535,  of  whom  4,852  were  slaves. 
The  surface  is  varied  and  the  soil  very  fertile. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  668,210  bushels 
of  Indian  com,  98,430  of  wheat,  188,837  of 
oats,  14,169  tons  of  hay,  and  208,482  lbs.  of 
hotter.  There  are  extenMve  mines  of  coal  and 
quarries  of  marble  in  the  county,  and  the  west- 
vou  xrv. — 18 


em  part  extends  into  the  great  iron  region  of 
the  state.  The  Pacific  and  the  St.  Oharles  rail- 
roads traverse  the  county.  Capital,  St.  Louis. 
n.  A  N.  E.  CO.  of  Minn.,  bounded  N.  E.  by  the 
chain  of  small  lakes  which  separate  that  state 
from  British  America,  S.  E.  by  Lake  Superior, 
and  drained  by  St.  Louis,  Vermilion,  Swan,  and 
other  rivers ;  area,  6,500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
406.  The  county  is  interspersed  with  lakes,  tiie 
most  important  of  which  are  Namekan/V^ ermil- 
ion.  Swan,  Sandy,  and  Orooked  lakes.  The  road 
from  St.  Cloud  to  Fond  du  Lac  passes  through 
the  S.  E.  part  of  the  county.  Capital,  Oneota. 
SAINT  LOUIS,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of 
liGssouri,  and  conunercial  metropolis  of  the 
central  Mississippi  valley,  on  the  ri^ht  bank  of 
the  Mississippi  river,  20  m.  below  the  entrance 
of  the  Missouri,  174  m.  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio,  1,194  m.  above  New  Orleans,  and 
128  DL  E.  from  Jefferson  City;  lat.  88°  87'  28" 
K,  long.  90°  15'  16"  W.;  pop.  in  1769,  891; 
in  1788,  1,197;  in  1810, 1,680 ;  in  1820,  4,690; 
in  1840,  16,467 ;  in  1850,  77,860 ;  and  in  1860, 
151,780,  of  whom  about  1,500  were  slaves. 
The  city  is  elevated  many  feet  above  the  floods 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  is  protected  from  them 
by  a  limestone  bank,  instead  of  the  perpendic- 
ular cliffs  or  the  alluvial  soil  which  usually 
form  its  banks.  It  is  built  on  two  terraces,  the 
first  or  lower  rising  somewhat  abmptly  about 
20  feet  from  the  river,  the  second  or  upper 
making  a  more  gradual  ascent  of  40  feet  from 
the  lower,  and  spreading  out  into  a  wide  and 
beautiful  plain,  commanding  a  view  of  the 
city,  the  river,  and  the  a^acent  country.  The 
corporate  limits  of  the  city  extend  6}  m.  along 
the  river,  which  is  slightly  convex  at  this 
point,  and  between  3  and  4  m.  back  from  it. 
It  contains  16^  sq.  m.  The  densely  settled 
portion,  however,  is  comprised  in  a  district  of 
about  2  m.  along  the  river,  and  a  little  more 
than  a  mile  in  width.  The  city  is  regularly 
lidd  out,  the  long  streets  on  the  lower  terrace 
running  parallel  to  the  curve  of  the  river,  while 
elsewhere  they  are  usually  at  right  angles  with 
those  running  westward  from  the  river  bank. 
Front  or  Levee  street,  along  the  river,  is  100 
feet  wide,  and  on  its  W.  side  is  built  up  with 
large  warehouses;  the  other  streets  are  usually 
60  feet  in  width.  The  city  is  remarkably  well 
built,  most  of  its  warehouses  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  its  public  edifices  and  dwellings 
being  of  brick  or  stone.  Nearly  2,800  build- 
ings were  erected  in  the  city  in  1860,  at  a  cost 
of  about  $7,500,000.  The  principal  public  build- 
ings are :  the  city  hall ;  the  court  house,  erect- 
ed at  an  expense  of  $500,000 ;  the  new  custom 
house  and  post  office,  costing  $850,000 ;  the 
United  States  arsenal,  a  large  and  imposing 
structure  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  city,  surround- 
ed with  fine  grounds ;  the  merchants'  exchange, 
the  mercantile  library  hall,  the  city  hospiUJ, 
the  marine  hospital,  tiie  high  school  building, 
St.  Louis  university,  several  magnificent  hotels, 
the  cathedral  (186  feet  long  and  84  wide,  with 
a  front  of  polished  free  stone),  St.  George's 
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(Episcopal)  chnroh,  and  the  oharoli  of  the 
Messiah  (Unitarian).  There  are  in  the  city  76 
churches,  of  which  8  are  Baptist,  7  Episcopal, 
8  Lutheran  and  Evangelical,  18  Methodist,  12 
Presbyterian,  19  Boman  Catholic,  and  1  each 
Oongregational,  Jewish,  Unitarian,  and  Univer- 
salist. — ^The  benevolent  and  charitable  institu- 
tions of  St.  Louis  are  very  numerous ;  it  has  10 
orphan  asylums,  a  home  for  the  friendless,  a 
house  of  refuge  with  125  inmates,  a  girls'  indus- 
trial home,  an  industrial  school  for  boys,  sev- 
eral free  evening  schools,  an  insane  hospital,  a 
maternity  and  infant  hospital,  a  marine  hos- 
pital (a  fine  edifice  of  great  capacity),  and  8 
general  hospitals;  7  convents,  and  numerous 
benevolent  and  benefit  societies.  The  schools 
of  St.  Louis  have  for  many  years  ei^'oyed 
a  high  reputation.  They  include  a  normal 
school,  a  high  school  occupying  a  fine  and  well 
planned  edifice,  and  26  public  schools  of  lower 
grade.  The  amount  of  the  school  tax  for  1860 
was  $78,463,  in  addition  to  the  receipts  of  the 
school  fiind  and  other  funds,  which  were  large. 
Beside  these,  85  schools,  academies,  and  semi- 
naries are  not  connected  with  the  board  of 
education.  The  St.  Louis  university,  under 
the  direction  of  members  of  the  society  of 
Jesus,  was  founded  in  1829,  and  incorporated  in 
1832.  It  has  a  very  valuable  museum,  a  com- 
plete set  of  philosophical  and  chemical  appa- 
ratus, and  libraries  containing  about  22,000 
volumes ;  and  in  1860  there  were  18  professors 
aud  instructors  and  184  students.  The  Wash- 
ington university,  incorporated  in  1853,  is  an  in- 
stitution intended  to  embrace  the  whole  range 
of  university  studies,  except  theological,  and 
to  afford  opportunity  of  complete  preparation 
for  every  sphere  of  practical  and  scientific  life. 
Three  departments  are  already  organized  and  in 
operation,  the  academic,  the  scientific,  and  the 
practical  or  industrial ;  and  others  will  be  estab- 
lished as  occasion  may  require.  The  OTallon 
polytechnic  institute  is  one  of  the  departments 
of  this  university ;  it  has  a  library  of  several 
thousand  volumes,  and  a  well  supplied  reading 
room,  and  is  organizing  a  corps  of  instructors 
in  the  different  topics  embraced  in  technologi- 
cal science.  There  are  also  a  commercial  col- 
lege of  some  note,  and  3  medical  colleges,  one 
of  them  homoeopathic.  The  academy  of  science, 
founded  in  1856,  has  a  large  museum  and  a  good 
library,  and  has  publish^  its  transactions  and 
is  in  correspondence  with  other  similar  insti- 
tutions. A  German  institute  of  science,  art, 
and  mechanics  was  founded  in  1856.  Beside 
the  libraries  of  the  colleges,  &c.,  there  are  8 
public  libraries,  the  new  library,  the  mercan- 
tile library,  with  22,000  volumes,  and  the  li- 
brary of  the  Franklin  association.  Li  1860 
there  were  58  periodicals  and  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  the  city,  of  which  11  were  dailies  is- 
suing also  weekly  editions,  3  were  published  tri- 
weekly, 24  weekly,  4  semi-monthly,  9  monthly, 
and  2  quarterly ;  9  were  printed  in  the  German 
and  one  in  the  French  language.  St.  Louis  has  5 
^eatres  and  an  opera  house,  and  10  fine  hotels, 


of  which  the  largest  and  best  are  Uie  lindell 
house,  an  immense  and  costly  structure ;  the 
Planters'  hotel,  occupying  the  entire  front  on 
Fourth  street  between  Pine  and  Ohestnut;  the 
city  hotel,  the  United  States,  the  southern  (not 
completed),  the  Virginia,  the  Missouri,  tlie  Ever- 
ett, and  the  Monroe  houses.  At  the  beginning 
of  1860  there  were  5  lines  of  city  railroads  in  op- 
eration. There  are  16  cemeteries  in  and  around 
the  city,  several  of  them  from  6  to  8  miles  dis- 
tant. The  city  is  supplied  with  water  from  a 
large  reservoir,  into  which  it  is  pumped  by  sta- 
tionary engines  from  the  river,  and  distributed 
through  the  streets  in  iron  pipes.  The  enlarge- 
ment of  the  supply  has  been  for  some  time  in 
contemplation.  Gas  has  been  used  for  lighting 
the  city  since  1848.  There  are  several  parks, 
the  largest  of  which,  called  the  fedr  grounds, 
comprises  about  50  acres.  The  levee  along  the 
river  bank  has  been  greatly  improved  at  a  veiy 
heavy  expense  within  a  few  years,  and  now 
affords  facilities  for  steamboats  to  discharge 
their  cargoes  superior  to  those  of  any  other 
city  on  tiie  Mississippi. — St  Louis  is  largely 
engaged  in  manufacturing.  Her  flouring  mills, 
of  which  there  are  19,  have  a  very  high 
reputation;  their  production  increased  from 
408,099  barrels  in  1851  to  873,546  in  1859. 
The  sugar  received  in  St.  Louis  in  1859  vu 
58,174  hhds.,  9,186  bbls.,  and  6,695  boxes, 
and  the  molasses  56,624  barrels  and  15,981 
kegs,  being  an  amount  equal  to  that  export- 
ed to  all  other  ports  from  Kew  Orleans.  The 
greater  part  of  this  was  for  die  supply  of  the 
large  sugar  refineries  of  the  city,  which  man- 
ufacture most  of  the  sugar  consumed  in  the 
Mississippi  valley.  The  frir  trade  of  St.  Louis 
in  1860  amounted  to  $549,422,  $840,000  being 
for  buffalo  robes,  of  which  85,000  were  brought 
into  market.  There  were  also  125,000  raccoon 
skins,  87,000  mink  skins,  120,000  lbs.  of  deer 
skins,  10,800  wolf  skins,  84,500  opossum  skins, 
and  from  1,000  to  5,500  each  of  otter,  fox, 
muskrat,  wild  cat,  beaver,  polecat^  and  other 
skins.  Oils  and  chemicoLs  are  extensively 
manufactured.  Lard  and  linseed  oils  form  an 
important  item  in  the  productions  of  the  city: 
in  1852  the  amount  of  the  former  was  nearly 
5,000  bbls.,  and  in  1860  it  was  80,000  bhk 
The  production  of  linseed  oil  for  a  few  years 
past  has  diminished,  from  a  short  supply  of  fl&x 
seed,  but  St  Louis  is  still  one  of  tiie  principal 
points  of  its  manufacture.  The  mannfiicture 
of  hemp  into  bale  rope  and  baggmg,  the  dis- 
tilling of  whiskey,  and  the  manufacture  of 
tobacco,  in  which  10  or  12  establishmenta  are 
employed,  all  occupy  many  hands  and  a  lai^ 
amount  of  capital.  The  packing  of  pork,  beet 
lard,  and  hams  employs  a  very  large  ciq^ital 
Many  of  the  leading  providon  dealers  <^  the 
eastern  cities  have  weir  packine  houses  here. 
The  number  of  hogs  slaughter^  in  1860  was 
78,000,  and  the  pork  shipped,  including  re- 
ceipts from  packing  points  above  St.  Lonis, 
was  100,000  bbls.,  18,000  casks  and  hhds., 
and  700,000  pieces;  lard,  71,000  bbls.;  beef, 
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8,000  bblfl.  Bat  the  maniifactnre  of  iron  snr- 
lisaaes  all  others  in  its  extent,  and  the  amount 
of  capital  involved.  The  vast  products  of  Pilot 
Knob  and  Iron  Mountain  are  brought  here  for 
smdting,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  stoves, 
hollow  ware,  and  other  castings,  railing,  ma- 
chinerj,  locomotives,  and  stationary  boilers. 
The  amount  of  pig  iron  received  in  1858  was 
17,565  tons;  in  1859,  16,250  tons;  in  1860, 
I9J00  tons.  There  is  also  annually  manufao- 
tared  about  50,000  tons  brought  from  other 
points.  In  1850,  since  which  the  population  has 
more  than  doubled,  there  were  upward  of  1,800 
mann&cturing  establishments  of  all  kinds  in 
operation,  emi>lo7injg  a  capital  of  over  1 15,000,- 
000.  St.  Louis  is  an  important  entrepot  of  trade, 
not  onljT  with  Missouri  and  the  adjacent  states, 
bat  with  the  gold  region  of  Colorado,  with 
Utah,  Nevada,  and  OaUfornia.  The  nayu^tion 
of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri,  wim  that 
of  their  numerous  affluents,  brings  to  it  an  im- 
mense traffic.  The  St.  Louis  and  Iron  Moun- 
tain railroad,  87  m.  long,  connects  it  with  the 
iron  region;  the  Pacific  rulway,  destined  to 
extend  across  the  Bockj  mountains,  has  now 
189  m.  of  its  course  completed,  to  Sedalia,  64 
m.  beyond  Jefferson  City,  while  a  branch  ex- 
tends to  Rolls,  76  m.  from  Franklin;  and 
toward  the  N.  W.  the  city  is  connected  with 
St.  Joseph  on  the  Missouri  by  804  m.  of  rail- 
road, and  a  branch  extends  thence  15  m.  far- 
ther toward  the  Iowa  line.  Eastward,  St. 
Lonis  is  connected  by  railway  with  the  great 
network  of  lines  which  traverse  Illinois,  and 
extend  their  ramifications  into  every  state  E. 
of  the  Mississippi  river.  Continuous  lines  con- 
nect it  with  New  Orleans,  with  Nashville, 
Charleston,  Ridimond,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
Xew  York,  and  Boston.  By  4  lines  of  tele- 
graph it  is  in  magnetic  communication  with  aU 
pK)ints  £.  and  S.,  and  with  the  N.  W.  and  the 
W.  as  far  as  the  interior  of  E^nsas,  and  will 
soon  be  with  the  gold  region  of  Colorado,  if 
not  with  the  cities  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
shipping  owned,  enrolled,  and  licensed  at  the 
port  amounted  in  1854  to  48,575  tons,  and  in 
1860  to  64,683  tons.  The  arrivals  of  steam- 
boats in  1860  were  4.871,  tonnage  1,120,089. 
The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  the 
principal  articles  brought  into  the  city  in  the 
years  1857-'9 : 


I8B1. 


Brooms,  dozen ..< 

BttDA,  neks  or  barrels, 

B«coo,eM]u , 

**     tierce* 

**     Wrels , 

•     bozee 

,"     plSs 

Boner^tMks 

Batter,  peeki0M , 

Convbofihels 

Cotton  yam, bales..... 

Coffee,  ndS 

Cbeese.  boxes 

Floar,iMDTefaL 

FIix  seed,  bushels. 
Driedihiit»l  ■  " 
Hem^  bales 


18BT. 


90,648 

T,114 

11,918 

707 

1,084 

1,140 

705 

8,540 

88,081 

«,070 

8,48&,780 

18,770 

109,061 

80^061 
4,808 
S8,465 

78,957 


19,848 

85,175 

19,714 

47,184 

16^878 

56.781 

740 

888 

8,411 

8,809 

849 

688 

11,486 

1,860 

88.717 

14.851 

145,888 

115,985 

15,979 

87,609 

859,948 

7,880 

140.165 

1,605.625 

Wl 

148.888 

11,968 

87,818 

518,518 

858,671 

11,808 

6.814 

78.091 

80,064 

81,186 

68,978 

Hides,  pieoes... 

**     bundles.. 

Bay.  bales 

Lead,pt^ 

Lsrd,tieroes.... 

-     barrels... 

«     k« 


Molasses  barrels.. 

kea.... 

«        hhds. ... 

Malt,8aoks 

Kails,  kees 

Oats,  sacks 

Onions,  bnsheb.  . 

Pork-barrels 

"     tierces 

**    boxes , 

"     pieoes , 

«     tons , 

Hogs, ear  loads... 
^    head 

Potatoes,  bashels.. 

Pig  iron,  tons , 

Bye,  sacks , 

Bic^  tierces , 


Bagar,  hhds. . 

^     bbls. 

**     boxes 

Salt,  bushels 

Tobacco,  hbds. 

**       packages., 

Wheat,  bushels 

Wool,  bags 

Whiskey,  barrels.... 


188304 

8.088 

84,886 

168,555 

87,491 

87,588 

9,881 

6^164 

46,704 

4^126 

10.015 

88,848 

178,665 

608,948 

146;»8 

108,101 

5^206 

485 

498,547 

1,468 


814,961 

28,814 

15,881 

5,588 

81,141 

^608 

8,888 

748,885 

1,107 

12,111 

8,884,448 

8,985 

125,547 


900,406 
4,005 
85.656 

806,587 

88,967 

81,481 

16,114 

8.685 

40,686 

8,485 

8.806 

82,816 

110,801 

845,014 

182,740 

127,216 

6,665 

889 

688,981 

765 

1,108 

46M59 

17,068 

84,950 

68,600 

68,881 

8,498 

17,874 

1,066,870 

6.706 

9,660 

8,608,168 

8,678 

110,778 


816,886 
8,089 
58,178 
868,684 
89,784 
16.698 
9,084 


66,684 
15,981 

9i880 

804,767 

688,487 

61,960 

108,658 

6,860 

717 

801,784 

618 

846 

8,089 

480,878 

16,860 

98,686 

8,085 

68,174 

9,186 

6.696 

780.857 

11,976 

15,887 

8^8,248 

4,987 

98,888 


— ^On  Jan.  1,  1861,  there  were  7  banks,  having 
an  aggregate  capital  of  $9,559,602,  and  holding 
$5,021,049  of  exchange  and  $469,999  of  specie; 
their  circulation  was  $800,520.  The  country 
branches  of  these  banks  held  $4,909,210  of  ex- 
change, $2,575,07T  in  coin,  and  had  a  circula- 
lation  of  $6,877,965.  The  number  of  savings 
institutions  is  12,  the  capital  of  8  of  which  is 
$2,640,000.  There  are  24  fire  and  marine  in- 
surance companies,  9  of  them  on  the  mutual 
plan,  though  5  of  these  have  guaranty  capit^; 
the  nominal  capital  of  the  stock  companies  is 
about  $6,000,000 ;  and  8  life  insurance  compa- 
nies, all  on  the  mutual  system.  A  chamber  of 
commerce  was  organized  in  1848,  and  a  me- 
chanics* and  manufacturers*  exchange,  intend* 
ed  for  the  encouragement  and  promotion  of  the 
mechanical  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
city. — ^The  city  government  consists  of  a  m^or 
and  a  common  council  of  20  members.  The 
police  is  metropolitan,  and  the  governor  of  the 
state  is  its  legal  head.  It  consists  of  a  board  of 
commissioners,  of  which  the  mayor  is  a  mem- 
ber, a  chief^  a  city  marshal,  8  deputies,  2  cap- 
tains, 4  assistant  captains,  10  sergeants,  and  175 
patrohnen.^  The  city  has  a  paid  fire  depart- 
ment, provided  with  steam  fire  engines.  The 
city  debt,  in  Oct  1860,  was  $5,016,700,  a  de- 
crease of  $490,000  in  2i  years.  The  valuation 
of  real  and  personal  property  in  1860  was  $102,- 
408,280;  the  tax  levied  was  $1,106,498.  and  the 
entire  revenue  $1,458,856.— In  1762  M.  d'Ab- 
badie,  the  director-general  of  Louisiana,  granted 
to  a  company  of  merchants,  of  whom  Pierre 
Ligueste  Laclede  was  the  leader,  the  exclusive 
right  of  trade  with  the  Indians  on  the  Mis- 
souri. This  company  after  careful  examination 
established  themselves  on  the  present  site  of 
St.  Louis,  Feb.  15,  1764,  and  erected  a  large 
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house  and  4  stores  there.  In  1770  the  number 
of  settlers  had  increased  to  40  families,  and  a 
small  garrison  was  maintained  there.  Two 
years  previous  to  this  time  (Aug.  11,  1768),  a 
company  of  Spanish  troops  under  Gapt.  Bions 
took  possession  of  it,  in  the  name  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  under  whose  sway  it  remained  till  its 
transfer  to  the  United  States  in  1804.  In  1780 
it  was  threatened,  in  common  with  the  other 
settlements  on  the  Mississippi,  Illinois,  and  Wa- 
hastk  rivers,  with  destruction  by  a  British  force, 
which  descended  Lake  Michigan,  but  was  saved 
by  the  energy  of  Gen.  George  Rogers  Olark. 
For  many  years  it  was  only  a  trading  post  for 
the  fur  traders,  and  the  fan  collected  there 
reached  an  annual  value  of  about  $200,000  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century.  The  first  brick 
house  was  erected  in  1813;  in  1817  the  first 
steamboat  arrived  there.  In  1822  St.  Louis 
was  chartered  as  a  city,  though  still  having 
hardly  6,000  inhabitants.  The  growth  of  Illi- 
nois, which  began  to  be  rapid  after  1825,  gave 
St.  Louis  its  first  great  impulse ;  and  the  ascent 
of  steamers  to  the  Great  falls  soon  created  a 
thriving  trade,  which,  growing  slowly  at  first, 
began  to  assume  magnificent  proportions  in  1 840, 
and  is  now  unsurpassed  by  anywestern  city. 

SAINT  LUOIA,  one  of  the  Windward  group 
of  the  British  West  India  islands,  about  80  m. 
S.  of  Martmique;  lat.  of  N.  point  14**  6'  N., 
long.  60"  67'  W.;  area,  270  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1857,  25,807.  The  island  is  divided  into  4  dis- 
tricts ;  the  chief  town  is  Castries,  situated  on 
low  ground  at  the  head  of  a  long  winding  bay 
surrounded  by  hills.  St.  Lucia  is  of  volcanic 
origin,  and  some  of  the  mountains  have  extinct 
craters  at  their  summits.  Severe  earthquakes 
have  occasionally  been  felt.  The  climate  is 
unhealthy.  Sugar  cane  is  the  chief  crop  raised, 
and  the  plant  continues  to  yield  luxuriantly  for 
6  or  6  years,  and  does  not  require  annual  plant- 
ing as  elsewhere.  The  revenue  of  the  island 
in  1854  was  £14,098,  and  the  expenditure  was 
£18,665,  exclusive  of  £12,706  defrayed  by 
England  for  military  expenses. — St.  Lucia  was 
first  settled  by  the  English  in  1689,  but  the 
colonists  were  expelled  by  the  natives.  About 
20  years  afterward  the  French  established 
themselves,  and  between  that  time  and  1804  it 
was  taken  and  retaken  by  the  English  and 
French  11  times.  Since  1804  it  has  remained 
in  possession  of  the  British ;  but  the  laws,  ex- 
cept some  slight  alterations  made  by  the  colo- 
nial council,  are  the  same  as  those  of  France 
before  the  Code  Napoleon  was  introduced. 
The  produce  is  greater  at  present  than  it  was 
when  slavery  existed  on  the  island. 

SAINT  LUOIE  (now  Brbvabd),  a  S.  E.  co. 
of  Florida,  bordering  on  the  Atlantic;  area, 
about  8,100  sq.  m. ;  pop.  m  1860,  246.  The 
surface  is  flat  and  marshy,  and  much  of  it  oc- 
cupied by  the  Everglades  and  small  lakes.  It 
is  intersected  by  Kissinee  river.  Lake  Oke- 
chobee,  about  80  m.  in  diameter,  is  in  the  S. 
part.  There  are  extensive  pine  forests.  Oapi- 
tal,  Susannah. 


SAINT  MALO,  a  fortified  town  of  France, 
capital  of  the  department  of  XUe-et-Yilaine, 
situated  on, the  rocky  peninsula  of  Aron,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Ranee  in  the  bay  of  St.  Malo, 
40  m.  N.  N.  W.  from  Rennes;  pop.  in  1856, 
9,744.  The  town  is  connected  with  the  main- 
land by  a  long,  fine  causeway  called  the  Sillon. 
The  harbor  is  large  and  safe,  but  difficult  of 
access,  being  encumbered  by  shoals  at  its  en- 
trance, and  the  tide  has  a  greater  ebb  and  flow 
there  than  in  any  other  European  port,  rising 
sometimes  to  the  height  of  46  feet,  while  at 
low  water  the  port  is  dry.  The  town  is  large- 
ly engaged  in  fisheries,  sending  many  ves^ 
to  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  for  cod.  St. 
Malo  is  the  birthplace  of  Maupertuis,  Jacques 
Carder,  La  Bourdonnais,  Broussais,  Chateau- 
briand, and  Lamennais.  The  tomb  of  Ch&teaQ- 
briand,  surmounted  by  a  granite  cross,  on  a 
rock  in  the  harbor,  is  visible  from  a  distance. 
The  town  was  founded  in  the  8th  century,  and 
received  its  name  from  Maclou,  its  first  bishop. 
It  has  been  8  times  bombarded  by  ^e  Eng- 
lish. The  first  French  East  India  company 
was  founded  here. 

SAINT  MARO  GIRARDIN,     See  Gieab- 

DIK. 

SAINT  MARTIN,  one  of  the  West  India 
islands,  belonging  to  the  Leeward  group  of  the 
Caribbees,  between  AnguiUa  and  St.  Bardido- 
mew ;  area^  about  80  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1849, 7,773. 
The  N.  pfiit,  nearly  f  of  the  whole,  belongs 
to  the  French,  and  the  S.  to  the  Dutch.  The 
French  portion  in  1849  had  8,773  inhabitants, 
of  whom  about  8,000  were  then  slaves ;  and  in 
1868  the  Dutch  portion  had  2,986  inhabitants. 
The  surface  of  the  island  is  hilly,  the  climate 
healthy,  and  the  soil  not  very  fertile.  Sugar 
and  rum  are  the  principal  products  of  Uie 
French  part,  of  which  only  about  \  is  culti- 
vated. The  Dutch  portion  is  less  fertile,  bat 
mostly  under  culture,  and  exports  sugar,  nun, 
and  salt,  obtained  from  lagoons  along  the 
shore.  The  island  was  settled  by  the  French 
and  Dutch  in  1688.  The  Spanmrds  expelled 
them,  but  abandoned  it  in  1650,  when  the 
original  owners  again  took  possession  and 
divided  it  between  them.  Capital  of  the 
French  part,  Le  Marigot;  of  the  Dutch,  Philis- 
burg. 

SAINT  MARTIN,  Jeak  Aktoike,  a  French 
oriental  scholar,  born  in  Paris,  Jan.  17,  1791, 
died  there,  July  20, 1882.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  tailor,  and  studied  oriental  literature  under 
Sylvestre  de  Sacy.  After  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons  he  received  a  number  of  valuable 
sinecure  offices,  of  which  he  was  deprived  alter 
1880,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  zeal  with  which 
he  had  conducted  in  coigunction  with  Abel 
R^musat  the  absolutist  newspaper,  Vwiitenel. 
He  died  in  great  poverty.  His  principal  works 
are  :  Mkmoiree  hUtoriqueB  et  geographifue$  iur 
VAmUnie  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1818-'22) ;  KoutfUn 
reeherehea  sur  Pipoque  de  la  mort  d*Alexandre 
(1820) ;  and  an  enlarged  edition  of  Le  Beau'a 
Eistoire  du  has  empire  (21  vols.,  1824). 
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SAINT  MARTIN,  Lottib  Clauds  de,  called 
bjT  himself  le  nkiUmplu  inconnu^  a  French 
metaphjacian,  bom  in  Amboise,  Jan.  18, 1743, 
died  in  Annaj,  near  Paris,  Oct.  18,  1803.  At 
the  age  of  22  he  entered  the  French  army,  and 
while  in  garrison  at  Bordeaux  became  inter- 
ested in  &e  doctrines  of  Martinez  Pasqnalis, 
founder  of  the  theosophical  sect  of  the  Martin- 
ists,  which  he  afterward  rejected  for  those  of 
Swedenborg.  Subsequently  he  entered  with 
euthosiasm  upon  the  study  of  the  writings  of 
Jacob  Boehm.  He  left  the  army  about  1780, 
and  for  several  years  was  engaged  in  literary 
labors  in  Paris  or  in  foreign  travel.  During  the 
revolution  he  remained  in  France,  although 
exposed  to  danger,  and  in  1794  was  appointed 
professor  in  the  normal  schools  of  Amboise. 
The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  lit- 
erature. His  principal  works  are  :  Des  erreurs 
et  de  la  write  ^yons,  1775),  directed  against 
the  sceptical  philosophy  of  the  encyclopsedists ; 
Tableau  naturel  da  rapporU  qui  existent  entre 
'Dieu^  Vhomme  et  Vunivere  (Lyons,  1782),  in 
which  he  endeavors  to  prove  that  we  must  ex- 
plain thines  by  man  and  not  man  by  things ; 
Lhcmme  de  <2«wr(1790);  Ecce  Homo  (1792); 
U  nouvel  homme  (1796) ;  De  Veeprit  dee 
ehotet  (1800);  and  Le  minist^re  de  Vhomme^ 
esprit  (1802).  He  also  wrote  Le  crocodile^  a 
mvstioal  poem,  interspersed  with  prose,  and 
translated  into  French  the  '*  Three  Principles*' 
and  "Aurora"  of  BoehnL 

SAINT  MARTIN'S,  a  S.  parish  of  La.,  bor- 
dered S.  W.  by  Grand  or  Ohetimaches  lake,  £. 
in  part  by  Grand  river,  and  intersected  by 
Atchafalaya  and  Teche  bayous;  area,  760  sq. 
HL ;  pop.  in  1860,  12,677,  of  whom  7,869  were 
skves.  The  surface  is  level,  and  the  soil  pro- 
dactive.  The  productions  in  1860  were  4,188 
lihds.  of  sugar,  237,160  galls,  of  molasses,  4,073 
bales  of  cotton,  and  617,401  bushels  of  Indian 
com.  The  bayous  are  navigated  by  large 
steamers.    Capital,  St.  Martinsville. 

8.VINT  MAItY'S,  a  S.  oo.  of  Md.,  bounded 
^.  £.  by  the  Patuxent,  E.  by  Ohesapieake  bay, 
and  S.  W.  by  the  Potomac ;  area,  about  260  sq. 
hl;  pop.  in  1860,  16,214,  of  whom  6,649  were 
slaves.  Nearly  every  portion  of  the  county  is 
within  a  few  miles  of  tide  water,  owing  to  the 
numerous  bays  and  creeks  by  which  it  is  in- 
dented. The  surface  is  nearly  level  and  the  soil 
tolerably  fertile.  The  productions  in  1860  were 
878,461  bushels  of  Indian  oom^  166,369  of 
wheat,  and  71,950  lbs.  of  butter.  The  county 
was  settled  about  1634.  Capital,  Leonardtown. 

SAINT  MARY'S,  a  6.  parish  of  La.,  bor- 
dered S.  W.  by  several  bays  of  the  gulf  of  Mexi- 
co, and  N.  £.  by  Lake  Ghetimaches,  and  drained 
by  Atchafalaya  and  Teche  bayous ;  area,  860 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  16,812,  of  whom  18,057 
were  slaves.  The  surface  is  flat  and  marshy, 
and  the  soil  highly  fertile.  The  productions 
in  1850  were  24,766  hhds.  of  sugar  (a.  larger 
quantity  than  any  other  county  in  the  United 
8tates\  897,660  galls,  of  molasses,  and  806,290 
bnahelB  of  Indian  com.    Capital,  Franklin. 


SAINT  MARY'S  STRAIT,  the  connecting 
link  between  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Huron, 
forming  also  the  boundary  between  Canada  West 
and  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan.  Commen- 
cing at  the  head  of  Tequamenon  bay,  a  frith  of 
Lake  Superior,  the  strait  holds  a  general  8.  £. 
course  of  63  m.  to  the  head  of  Drmnmond 
island,  in  Lake  Huron.  One  mile  below  Lake 
Superior  are  the  rapids  known  as  St  Mary's 
falls  or  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie,  and  below  these 
the  strait  spreads  out  into  a  broad  lake,  en- 
closing large  and  beautiful  islands,  and  having 
three  distinct  channels,  and  again  Contracts 
into  a  narrow  and  rapid  stream.  It  is  navi- 
gable up  to  the  rapidls  for  the  largest  vessels. 
These  rapids  have  within  the  space  of  }  of  a 
mile  a  fall  of  22  feet,  and  constitute  a  point  of 
great  attraction  for  visitors,  who  often  descend 
tiie  rapids  in  a  birch  canoe,  under  the  guidance 
of  an  Indian  toyageur.  A  ship  canal  around 
the  falls  was  completed  May  19,  1856.  It  is 
100  feet  wide  and  12  feet  deep,  admitting  the 
largest  lake  steamers ;  the  locks  are  of  solid 
masonry,  26  feet  high  and  10  feet  thick  at  the 
base,  with  buttresses  6  feet  wide,  at  distances 
of  1 2  feet  apart  The  greater  part  of  the  oanal 
is  cut  through  solid  rock. 

SAINT  MICHAEL  (Port  Sao  Miguel)y  the 
largest  of  the  Azore  islands,  in  the  Atlantio 
ocean,  lat  37^  48'  N.,  long.  26^  80'  W.,  86  m, 
long  from  £.  to  W. ;  area,  224  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
80,809.  The  surface  is  mountainous  and  hilly, 
the  Agoa  de  Pao,  its  culminating  point,  being 
8,066  feet  in  height  It  is  volcanic  and  subject 
to  earthquakes,  and  has  several  lakes  and  nu- 
merous mineral  springs.  The  soil  is  fertile. 
Oranges  to  the  value  of  $200,000  annually  are 
exported ;  the  other  products  are  maize,  wheat, 
beans,  and  wine.  Chief  town,  Ponta  Delgada. 
The  island  was  discovered  and  claimed  for  Por- 
tugal by  Gonzales  Yelho  de  Cabral,  in  1444. 

SAINT  OMER,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Pas-de-Calais,  on  the  Aa,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  canal  of  Neuf  Foss^,  23  m.  S.  E. 
from  Calais;  pop.  in  1866,  19,198.  It  is  a  for- 
tress of  the  first  class,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
rampart  and  outworks ;  but  tlie  principal  de- 
fence is  the  facility  with  which  the  marshes 
around  it  can  be  inundated.  Woollen  cloths, 
thread,  starch,  glue,  oil,  clay  pipes,  fishing 
nets,  salt,  leather,  paper,  beer,  and  brandy  are 
manufactured.  The  Catiiolio  theological  semi- 
nary here  is  celebrated. 

SAINT  PAUL,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and 
the  capital  of  Ramsey  co.,  and  of  the  state  of 
Minnesota,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  2,082  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  9  m.  below 
the  faUs  of  St  Anthony;  Ut.  44^  62'  46"  N., 
long.  93''  6'  W. ;  pop.  in  1860,  1,112 ;  in  1860, 
10,277.  The  site  of  the  town  is  on  a  plain  about 
80  feet  above  the  river  and  800  feet  above  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  and  partially  encircled  by  low 
hills,  which  abound  in  springs  of  excellent 
water.  The  river  is  navigable  to  this  point 
for  large  steamers.  In  1846  it  contained  10 
white  inhabitants,  and  in  the  spring  of  1847  it 
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had  only  S  families.  It  has  now  14  ohnrches, 
aboat  the  same  number  of  hotels,  a  fine  state 
house,  and  an  extensive  public  market.  In 
1849  the  entire  business  of  the  town  amounted 
to  $181,000;  in  1854  it  was  $5,868,500;  in 
1859,  a  year  of  great  depression,  it  was  $8,- 
181,240.  In  1860  the  manufactures  of  the  city 
amounted  to  $607,198,  inclnding  lumber,  flour, 
&c.  The  fars  exported  from  St.  Paul  in  1859 
amounted  to  $161,022.  The  number  of  steam- 
boat arivals  at  the  present  site  of  St.  Paul  in 
1844  was  41;  in  1850,  194;  in  1855,  560;  in 
1858,  1,968 ;  in  1860,  776.  In  1848  there  were 
2  boats  engaged  in  the  naiigation,  measuring 
240  tons;  in  1858,  62,  measuring  12,708  tons; 
in  1860,  46  boats,  measuring  10,020  tons.  In 
1847  the  first  English  school  in  the  town  or 
territory  was  established  by  the  national  board 
of  popular  education.  In  1852  there  were  2 
schools  and  205  pupils ;  in  1860  there  were  8 

Sublio  schools  in  the  city,  with  1,824  scholars, 
leside  these  there  are  the  St.  Paul  college 
and  the  Baldwin  female  seminary,  both  en- 
dowed, St.  Joseph's  female  academy,  taught  by 
sisters  of  charity,  and  the  St.  Paul  female  sem- 
inary. The  value  of  real  and  personal  estate 
in  the  city  in  1855  was  $2,380,467;  in  1859, 
$6,771,201. 

SAINT  PAUL  DE  LO  ANDA,  a  city  and  the 
seat  of  government  of  the  Portuguese  posses- 
sions in  lower  Gumea,  W.  Africa,  situated  a 
few  miles  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Benga, 
in  lat.  8**  48'  1" .  S.,  long.  13^  13'  E. ;  pop. 
in  1851,  880  whites,  2,400  half-breeds,  and  9,000 
blacks.  It  was  once  a  considerable  city,  but  is 
now  in  decay.  It  contains  the  ruins  of  two 
cathedrals,  one  of  which  was  used  as  a  college 
by  the  Jesuits  in  the  17th  century,  several 
commodious  government  buildings,  and  a  few 
handsome  stone  houses.  The  harbor,  formed 
by  a  low  sandy  island,  is  protected  by  8  forts. 
SAINT  PETERSBURG,  a  government  of 
Russia,  bounded  N.  by  the  gulf  of  Finland, 
the  government  of  Vyborg,  and  Lake  Ladoga, 
N.  E.  by  the  government  of  Olonetz,  E.  by 
Novgorod,  S.  by  Pskov,  and  W.  by  Lake  Pei- 
pus  and  Esthonia;  area,  16,588  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
m  1856, 1,080,398.  It  is  drained  by  the  Neva, 
Luga,  and  Narva,  which  discharge  their  wa- 
ters into  the  gulf  of  Finland,  and  the  Vol- 
khov, Svir,  and  other  streams,  which  have  their 
mouths  in  Lake  Ladoga.  The  surface  is  mostly 
low  and  flat,  and  much  of  it  covered  with 
Bwamps,  but  there  are  some  low  hills  in  the 
N.  E.,  and  a  spur  of  the  Valdai  mountains  en- 
ters it  on  the  S.  The  climate  is  severe,  and  the 
soil  not  productive.  Thete  are  extensive  for- 
ests. The  manufactures,  particularly  in  the 
city  of  St.  Petersburg,  are  very  valuable  and 
of  great  extent.  It  was  a  part  of  ancient  In- 
gria,  and  was  the  principal  theatre  of  the  long 
wars  between  the  Swedes  and  the  Russians,  in 
which  it  suffered  severely.  Peter  the  Great 
finally  conquered  it,  and  it  was  secured  to 
Russia  by  the  peace  of  Nystad  in  1721.  Cap- 
ital, St  Petersburg. 


SAINT  PETERSBURG,  the  capital 
sia,  situated  on  and  around  the  delta  ol 
va,  in  lat.  69^  66'  80 "  N.,  long.  80^  19' : 
E.  from  its  port  of  Cronstadt,  and  400 : 
from  Moscow ;  pop.  in  1857,  494,656. 
is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  evei 
for  a  great  city,  near  the  arctic  circle,  c 
navigable  only  for  vessels  of  small 
in  a  flat,  marshy,  malarious  region,  ai 
the  foundations  of  every  buil<£ng  ha 
made  on  piles,  and  sometimes  on  si 
tiers  of  them;  yet,  through  the  en( 
perseverance  of  the  Russian  monarcl 
within  a  century  and  a  half  attainec 
among  cities  of  tiie  first  class  of  Euro] 
Neva,  as  it  approaches  the  gulf  of 
turns  first  N.  and  then  W.,  and  sooi 
into  the  Great  and  Little  Nef  ka,  and  t 
and  Little  Neva.  Beginning  at  the  n 
first  two  enclose  the  Elaginskoi,  Ki 
and  Krestofskoi  islands;  between  ti 
Nef  ka  and  the  Neva  lies  the  large 
skoi  island ;  Citadel  island  is  in  ^e  N 
trofskoi  island  lies  between  the  Litt] 
and  the  Little  Neva,  as  do  several  sd 
ands;  while  south  of  the  Little  Nevi 
tween  it  and  the  Great  Neva  are  60I 
Vasilie&koi  islands,  the  latter  the  lai 
most  valuable  of  the  delta.  S.  E.  of 
lying  in  the  peninsula  (made  into  a 
islands  by  canals)  formed  by  the  ben 
Neva  lies  the  peninsular  or  admiralt, 
of  the  city.  All  these  islands  are 
within  tte  limits  of  the  city,  and  tl 
are  very  populous.  They  are  connec 
the  peninsula  and  with  each  othe 
bridges,  several  of  them  very  costly  1 
tiful.  Beyond  the  Neva  at  the  E.  ti 
large  and  rapidly  growing  suburb.  T 
though  broad  and  clear,  is  a  shallov 
and  a  bar  at  its  mouth  forbids  the  pi 
yessels  drawing  more  than  9  feet  o 
and  though  the  hulls  of  large  ships 
at  the  city  dockyards,  they  are  of 
floated  to  the  great  harbor  of  Oron 
their  masts,  rigging,  and  cargoes  or  ai 
The  city  is  not  liable  to  an  attack  h^ 
it  has  no  adequate  defences  against  an  i 
by  land. — The  citizens  divide  the  city 
sections.  That  on  the  peninsula,  & 
Neva,'containing  the  finest  buildings 
widest  and  best  streets,  is  cdled  the  '. 
Storona  or  Great  side;  while  the  isl 
the  settlements  on  the  N.  bank  of  the '. 
collectively  called  the  Petersburg  side, 
latter  side,  opposite  the  so  called  Engl: 
is  the  exchange;  there  too  are  moi 
important  docks  and  commercial  wai 
The  whole  city  is  perfectly  fiat  and  h 
elevated  but  little  above  the  ordinal 
of  the  Neva,  which  has  more  than  01 
flowed  it  and  caused  great  destmctio 
and  property.  The  peninsula,  or  Gre« 
drained  by  a  number  of  canals,  the  ] 
of  which  are  the  Moika,  the  Oatbai 
Fontanka,  and  the  Zagorodnoi,  connec 
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each  other  and  with  tho  Neva  hj  cross  canals. 
The  banks  of  the  principal  canals  are  protected 
bjT  walls  of  hewn  granite,  and  crosseid  by  nn- 
merOQs  fine  bridges ;  thej  are  navigable  for 
boats  of  considerable  size.  The  quays  along 
the  Neva  are  of  great  extent  and  soliditj,  snr- 
passing  in  this  respect  those  of  any  other  city 
of  Earope.  The  admiralty  building,  sitnated 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  Neva,  is  an  immense 
and  massive  pile  with  a  dome  and  spire  visi- 
ble even  at  Cronstadt,  and  is  the  central  point 
of  the  S.  or  Great  side.  The  statue  of  Peter 
the  Great  is  on  its  S.  W.  side,  and  the  col- 
umn of  Alexander  I.  on  the  K  E.  From 
the  galleries  of  this  building  the  whole  city 
can  be  seen.  Radiating  ftom  it  to  the  S.  £.. 
S.  8.  E,  and  S.  are  the  8  finest  streets  or 
the  dty,  viz. :  the  Nevskoi  Prospekt  or  !N*eva 
perspective,  the  Gorokhoray^a  Ulitza  or  Peas 
street,  and  the  Voskresenskoi  Prospekt  or  Res- 
mrection  perspective.  The  Neva  perspective 
18 130  feet  broad  and  aboat  4  m.  long.  The 
.  streets  of  St.  Petersburg  are  generally  broad, 
as  compared  with  those  of  most  European 
cities,  but  this  street  is  perhaps  in  every  re- 
spect the  finest  in  Europe.  The  buildings  are 
erected  on  large  plots,  so  that  there  are  not 
more  than  50  in  a  mile's  distance.  It  contains 
the  celebrated  cathedral  of  Our  Lady  of  Easan, 
a  costly  and  sumptuous  edifice,  liberally  adorn- 
ed with  silver,  gold,  and  gems,  but  possessing 
very  little  architectural  merit,  and  another 
Greek  church,  both  with  their  blue  domes  dec- 
orated with  stars;  a  Dutch  church,  a  Protestant 
German  church,  a  Catholic  and  an  Armenian 
chnrch,  all  costly  and  some  of  them  very  beau- 
tiful. Here  too  are  the  hdtel  de  Vetat  major 
or  military  head-quarters,  the  palace  of  the 
archduke  IGohael,  the  great  bazaar  with  its 
10,000  merchants,  the  institution  of  St.  Cath- 
arine, and  a  theatre.  At  the  end  of  this  street 
and  near  the  city  limits  are  the  convent  and 
chnrch  of  St.  Alexander  Nevskoi,  the  latter 
containing  a  sarcophagus  of  pure  silver  in 
which  the  body  of  the  saint  is  preserved,  and 
the  palace  of  the  metropolitan.  The  church 
of  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  the  citadel,  whose 
tall,  slender,  richly  gilt  spire,  208  feet  in  height, 
can  be  saen  from  all  parts  of  the  city  or  its 
snbnrbs,  contains  the  remains  of  all  the  Rus- 
sian monarchs  since  Peter  the  Great.  The 
Isaac  church,  S.  W.  of  the  admiralty,  in  one 
of  the  largest  open  spaces  of  the  capital,  is 
celebrated  for  its  simple  but  grand  architec- 
tare,  its  noble  proportions,  and  its  imposing 
porches.  Like  the  Greek  churches  generally, 
it  19  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  and  has  4 
grand  entrances,  each  approached  by  8  broad 
flights  of  steps,  and  each  entire  flight  composed 
of  a  single  piece  of  granite.  Each  entrance  has 
a  snperb  peristyle  composed  of  monolithic  col- 
umns of  polished  granite,  each  60  feet  in  height 
&nd  7  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  whole  sur- 
mounted by  a  cupola  120  feet  above  the  peri- 
styles, covered  with  copper  and  richly  gilt,  and 
Testing  on  80  granite  pillars.    The  foundation 


of  this  church,  formed  of  several  successive  tiers 
of  piles,  is  said  to  have  cost  some  $4,000,000. 
The  church  of  the  Smolnoi  convent,  in  the  N.  E. 
of  the  peninsula,  is  built  of  white  marble,  and 
is  surmounted  by  5  blue  domes  spangled  with 
golden  stars.  The  Preobrazhenskaya  church 
belongs  to  one  of  the  oldest  regiments  of  the 
guards,  and  is  profusely  decorated  within  and 
without  with  military  trophies.  The  church 
of  the  English  factory,  W.  of  the  admiralty,  is 
a  fine  edifice  and  richly  ornamented. — St.  Pe- 
tersburg is  a  city  of  palaces.  The  Winter  pal- 
ace is  said  when  the  emperor  occupies  it  to 
have  more  than  6,000  inhabitants.  It  is  the 
largest  palace  in  the  world,  and  is  in  the  form 
of  a  vast  square,  somewhat  more  than  700  feet 
in  length.  Its  halls  are  of  wonderful  beauty, 
and  filled  with  the  ridiest  statuary,  gems,  and 
pictures.  Here  are  to  be  found  some  of  the 
most  magnificent  tables  and  vases  of  malachite, 
the  production  of  which  is  reserved  for  the 
emperor.  The  Hermitage,  built  by  Catharine 
II.,  is  connected  by  several  galleries  with  the 
Winter  palace.  It  possesses  Uttle  architectural 
merit,  but  has  a  viduable  gallery  of  paintings. 
The  marble  palace,  a  massive,  gloomy-lookmg 
building,  lies  near  Troitzkoi  or  Trinity  bridge, 
considerably  E.  of  the  Hermitage.  A  mile  fur- 
ther E.,  on  the  banks  of  the  ^eva,  stands  the 
Taurida  palace,  which  has  a  ball  room  820  feet 
long  and  70  wide.  The  Annitchkoff  palace,  the 
favorite  residence  of  the  emperor  Nicholas,  is 
on  the  Great  perspective  near  the  Fontanka 
canal.  The  ne  w  Mihailoff  palace  is  the  residence 
of  the  grand  duke  Constantino,  and  is  regarded 
as  the  most  elegant  building  in  St.  Petersburg. 
The  government  buildings  are  remarkable  for 
their  immense  size,  and  some  of  them  possess 
great  architectural  beauty.  The  principal  are 
the  admiralty,  half  a  mile  long  and  with  two 
wings  650  feet  in  length,  the  holy  synod,  the 
heaaquarters  of  the  ecclesiastical  direction  of 
the  Greek  church,  the  hdtel  de  Vetat  major,  and 
the  war  ofilce;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Neva,  on  Yasiliefskoi  island,  the  exchange 
and  custom  house,  both  imposing  edifices ;  on 
Citadel  island,  the  citadel  and  the  mint;  and 
further  down  the  Neva,  on  Yasiliefskoi  isl- 
and again,  the  hotel  des  mineSy  the  academy 
of  arts,  the  academy  of  sciences  with  its  mu- 
seum and  observatory,  and  the  fine  barracks 
of  the  cadets.  On  the  Little  Neva  is  the  Rus- 
sian academy,  and  on  Aptekarskoi  island  the 
government  botanical  garden,  while  beyond 
the  Nefka,  in  the  Yiborg  quarter,  is  a  fine 
naval  hospital. — The  imperial  library  of  St. 
Petersburg  ranks  among  the  great  libraries 
of  Europe.  It  contains  460,000  printed  vol- 
umes and  over  25,000  manuscripts,  many  of 
them  of  great  value.  A  considerable  portion 
of  this  library  is  derived  from  the  spoils  of 
Poland.  It  is  richer  in  oriental  manuscripts 
than  any  other  in  Europe,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  that  of  the  Vatican.  The  acad- 
emy of  sciences  has  also  a  library  of  110,000 
volumes ;  the  Hermitage  has  120,000  volmnes. 
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of  which  10,000  are  Russian;  and  the  Alexan- 
der Nevskoi  monastery  has  a  small  Ubrary 
(10,000  volumes),  the  manuscripts  of  which  are 
extremely  valuable  and  rare.  The  academy 
of  sciences  has  a  vast  and  very  comj^lete  mu- 
seum, Asiatic,  Egyptian,  ethnological,  nu- 
mismatic, mineralo^cal,  botanical,  and  zoo- 
logical. The  academy  of  fine  arts  has  a  large 
and  well  selected  collection  of  pictures  in  its 
gallery ;  but  the  finest  gallery  of  paintings,  as 
well  as  the  most  admirable  collection  of  ejects 
of  virtu,  is  that  at  the  Hermitage,  which  occu- 
pies 48  rooms,  41  of  them  containing  paint- 
ings. The  Rumiantzoff  museum,  bequeathed  to 
the  nation  by  Count  RumiantzofT,  is  an  excel- 
lent collection  of  oriental  objects;  and  the 
museum  connected  with  the  school  of  mines 
has  a  mineralogical  and  geological  cabinet  said 
to  be  unsurpassed  in  the  world. — ^The  univer- 
sity of  St.  Petersburg  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
educational  institutions  of  the  city.  It  was 
founded  in  1819,  and  has  faculties  of  philoso- 
phy, law,  medicine,  mathematics,  history,  and 
philology.  In  1851  it  had  68  professors  and 
teachers  and  869  students.  There  are  also  5 
colleges  and  numerous  special  scientific  schools, 
and  public  schools  of  all  grades.  The  benevo- 
lent institutions  of  St.  Petersburg  are  on  a 
grand  scale.  Its  foundling  hospital,  founded 
by  Catharine  11.  in  1772,  now  occupies  28  acres, 
with  its  buildings,  courts,  and  gardens,  in  the 
best  part  of  the  city.  (See  Foundling  Hos- 
pital.) The  Obonkoff  hospital  has  2,000  beds, 
and  the  military  hospital  about  the  same  num- 
ber. There  are  also  two  maternity  hospitals, 
a  hospital  for  poor  workmen,  two  orphan  asy- 
lums, and  an  insane  hospital  of  great  extent. — 
The  mean  annual  temperature  of  St.  Peters- 
burg is  89°  F. ;  the  mean  summer  temperature 
is  62°,  that  of  winter  14°.  The  extremes  are 
99°  and  — 51°.  The  cold  is  very  severe,  but, 
protected  in  their  warm  and  abundant  furs,  the 
residents  do  not  feel  it  so  much  as  in  milder 
climates. — ^The  manufactures  of  St.  Petersburg 
are  very  extensive  and  valuable.  The  imperial 
manufactories  of  Gobelin  tapestry,  of  glass, 
of  porcelain,  and  of  articles  of  malachite  and 
other  precious  stones,  of  military  surgical  in- 
struments, and  of  embroideries,  are  on  a  large 
scale,  and  conducted  by  workmen  of  the  high- 
est skill.  There  ore  also  extensive  founderie^ 
of  cannon,  and  factories  for  the  manufacture 
of  cotton,  silk,  muslin,  and  woollen  goods, 
leather,  fringes,  paper,  tobacco,  soap,  clocks, 
jewelry,  &c.  The  commerce  of  the  city  is 
very  large,  though  a  portion  of  it  is  brought 
by  lighters  to  and  from  Cronst^^dt.  In  1856 
there  were  37  steamships  plying  to  foreign 
ports.  The  average  annual  exports  from  1851 
to  1856  were  $27,000,000,  and  the  imports 
$47,000,000.— St.  Petersburg  was  founded  May 
27, 1703,  by  Peter  the  Great.  He  first  erected 
a  fortress  on  the  site  of  the  present  citadel ; 
and  such  were  the  obstacles  with  which  he 
met  in  the  treacherous  character  of  the  soil, 
the  climate,  and  the  insalubrity  of  the  loca- 


tion, that  a  man  of  leas  resolute  wi 
have  abandoned  the  undertaking, 
perseverance  triumphed  over  all  di 
and  in  1712  he  declared  it  his  capil 
cow  having  been  the  previous  ci4)iu 
empire.  At  his  death,  however,  the 
still  a  miserable  collection  of  hovele 
few  good  buildings.  His  successor 
lished  and  almost  created  it.  Cathar 
particular  constructed  the  massive 
which  by  draining  it  rendered  it  i 
salubrious,  and  increased  its  palaces, 
dwellings,  its  churches,  and  its  public 
and  Alexander  I.  and  Nicholas  add 
rially  to  what  she  had  begun.  In  IBS 
visited  with  a  terrible  inundation,  t 
hundreds  lost  their  lives  and  thousa 
entire  property.  A  similar  disaster  i 
the  city  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  u 
Neva  every  season.  In  1837  the  groa 
palace,  all  of  whose  rooms  and  labyric 
not  known  to  any  one  living,  was  b 
the  ground ;  but  few  lives  were  lost 
rebuilt  with  greater  splendor  and  oi 
plan  in  two  years  from  that  time.  T 
the  residence  of  a  great  number  of  fo 
all  the  ministers  and  charges  from 
courts  to  the  Russian  government  ar 
to  reside  there.  Though  never  regai 
healthy  city,  its  salubrity  has  much  : 
within  a  few  yearspast. 

SAINT  PIERRE,  a  fortified  town 
capital  of  the  island  of  Martinique,  si 
the  N.  W.  coast ;  pop.  25,000.  It  is  tl 
town  in  the  French  West  Indies,  ani 
built,  on  a  narrow  strip  of  land  lyi 
the  beach  of  a  semi-circular  bay,  and 
by  the  steep  clifis  which  approach  t 
There  is  an  old  Catholic  college  and  i 
tanic  garden.  There  are  few  manufac 
a  prosperous  trade.  The  harbor  ha 
anchorage  ground,  which  however  is 
posed.    The  empress  Josephine  was  fa 

SAINT  PIERRE  and  MIQUELON, 
colony,  comprising  the  islands  of  S 
and  Great  and  Little  Miquclon,  off  th< 
of  Newfoundland,  and  opposite  the  g 
Lawrence;  area,  106  sq.  m.;  permai 
about  2,000.  It  is  of  great  impoi 
France  as  a  fishing  rendezvous.  Its  c 
1859  were:  codfish,  5,822,706  francs 
oil,  1,858,037;  whale  oil,  371,228;  tot 
038  francs,  ofiicial  value,  but  the  actual 
15,604,027  francs.  ITie  imports  were 
francs,  actual  value.  Capital,  St.  Piei 
800.    (See  Fishebies,  vol.  vii.  p.  527.] 

SAINT  PIERRE,  Chables  InfeNfiE 
abb6  de,  a  French  philanthropist,  b 
Barfleur,  in  Normandy,  Feb.  18,  1( 
Feb.  18,  1748.  Establishing  hnnself 
he  was  admitted  into  the  academy, 
came  first  chaplain  to  the  duchess  of 
At  the  congress  of  Utrecht  (1713)  he  < 
the  ideas  of  perpetual  peace  embodi< 
Projet  de  paix  perpetueUe  (8  vols., 
1713),  and  which  the  car^Qnal  Dul 
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nonnoed^the  dreams  of  a  good  man.^'  For 
the  severity  with  which,  under  the  regency, 
he  wrote  against  the  government  of  Lonis 
XIV.,  he  was  expelled  from  the  academy. 
His  works  on  pauperism,  on  the  means  of 
lessening  litigation,  on  the  propriety  of  allow- 
ing priests  to  marry,  and  other  important  so- 
cial questions,  are  numerous. 

SAINT  PIERRE,  Jacques  Hbnbi  Bbbnabdin 
DR,  a  French  author,  bora  in  Havre,  Jan.  19, 
1787,  died  in  Eragny,  Jan.  21,  1814.  He  was 
edncated  as  an  engineer,  and  received  a  com- 
mission in  the  French  army,  from  which  he 
was  dismissed  for  an  act  of  insubordination. 
For  several  years  he  led  a  wandering  life  over 
Enrope,  remaining  for  four  years  in  the  mili- 
tary service  of  Russia,  where  he  endeavored  to 
interest  &6  empress  in  a  scheme  for  the  estab- 
Mment  in  the  East  of  an  ideal  republic.  Re- 
turning to  Paris,  he  procured  a  commission  as 
engineer  in  Mauritius,  with  the  real  purpose 
of  going  to  Madagascar  to  fortify  Fort  Dauphin, 
a  French  settlement.  Disliking  his  associates, 
8t.  Pierre  went  to  Mauritius,  and  finally  re- 
turned penniless  to  Paris  in  1771.  By  the 
advice  of  D^Alembert,  Mile.  Lespinasse,  and 
others,  he  prepared  for  publication  a  narrative 
of  his  voyage  to  Mauritius ;  but  having  been 
cheated  by  his  publisher,  he  renounced  with 
disgust  the  profession  of  an  author,  kept  aloof 
from  the  world,  and  associated  chiefly  with 
Roosseaii.  After  the  departure  of  the  latter 
to  Ermenonville  in  1778,  and  the  withdrawal 
of  a  small  government  stipend,  he  was  obliged 
to  support  himself,  and  in  1784  he  produced 
his  &ude8  de  la  nature  (8  vols..  Pans),  which 
attracted  much  attention.  It  was  followed 
in  1788  by  his  celebrated  tale  of  Paul  et  Vir- 
gim,  suggested  by  his  recollections  of  Mau- 
ritius. In  1792  he  was  appointed  by  Lonis 
XVL  keeper  of  the  jardin  ties  planta,  and  in 
1794  by  the  convention  professor  of  morals 
in  the  normal  school.  Protected  subsequently 
by  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  pensioned  by  the 
emperor  Napoleon,  he  passed  the  last  years  of 
his  life  in  easy  circumstances  at  an  elegant  re- 
treat near  Essonne,  and  afterward  at  Eragny  on 
the  Oise.  His  works,  beside  those  already  men- 
tioned, are:  V<bux  (Tun  •olitaire  (1789);  La 
ehaumUre  Indienne  (1791);  ffarmonies  de  la 
nature  (3  vols.,  1796),  which,  like  his  ^^tudeSy 
is  the  production  of  a  poet  rather  than  of  a 
naturalist ;  Eeeite  de  toyage^  an  account  of  his 
journey  to  Russia;  Buai  eur  J.  J,  Bovueau; 
and  a  few  fragments  in  poetry  and  prose.  His 
complete  works  were  published  in  Paris  in 
13l8-'20,  with  a  notice  of  his  life  and  literary 
labors  (13  vols.  Svo.),  followed  in  1826  by  his 
*  Correspondence"  in  4  vols. 

SAINT  QUENTDT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Aisne,  on  the  river  Somme,  at 
^e  head  of  the  canal  of  St.  Quentin,  87  m. 
XE.  from  Paris,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
railway ;  pop.  in  1856,  26,128.  The  cathedral 
is  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  structures  in  France. 
Its  manufiactories  of  thread,  of  cotton,  linen, 


and  woollen  goods,  tissues,  and  laces,  and  its 
iron  founderies  and  copper  and  lead  factories, 
employ  in  the  town  and  country  around  about 
125,000  operatives.  According  to  tradition  St. 
Quentin  preached  and  suffered  martyrdom  here 
in  A.  D.  287.  The  town  was  the  capital  of  the 
counts  of  Vermandois  in  the  8th  century,  was 
claimed  by  the  crown  in  the  12th,  given  to  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  in  1436,  and  reclaimed  by 
the  crown  in  1477.  It  was  taken  by  the  Span- 
iards under  Emanuel  Philibert  of  Savoy  in  1557, 
in  the  great  battle  of  St.  Quentin,  but  restored 
to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Oambrai.  The  man- 
ufacture of  lawn  was  commenced  here  in  1679. 

SAINT  SALVADOR.    SeeBAHiA. 

SAINT  SEBASTIAN,  a  seaport  city  of 
Spain,  capital  of  Gmpuzcoa,  situated  on  the  bay 
of  Biscay,  10  m.  W.  from  Fuentarrabia;  pop. 
18,000.  It  occupies  a  peninsula,  which  is  in- 
sulated at  high  water,  and  is  strongly  fortified  . 
with  walls  and  a  citadel  on  an  eminence  called 
Mount  UrguU.  The  harbor  is  small,  but  the 
foreign  commerce  is  considerable.  The  city 
has  several  churches  and  convents,  civil  and 
military  hospitals,  and  handsome  public  squares. 
It  was  captured  by  the  French  in  1719,  1794, 
and  1808,  and  by  the  British  with  great  loss 
Aug.  81, 1818,  when  most  of  it  was  burned. 

SAINT  SIMON,  Olaitdb  Henri,  comte  de, 
a  French  philosopher,  and  the  founder  of  one 
of  the  first  and  most  important  socialistic  sects, 
born  in  Paris,  Oct.  17, 1760,  died  May  19, 1825. 
The  offspring  of  a  younger  branch  of  the  noble 
family  of  this  name,  he  entered  the  army  and 
was  made  a  captain  when  scarcely  17  years 
old.  In  1779  he  went  to  America,  fought  under 
Bouill6  and  Washington,  was  made  prisoner 
with  the  count  de  Grasse  in  1782,  and  on  the 
conclusion  of  peace  returned  to  France  and 
was  promoted  to  a  colonelcy,  although  but  23 
years  old.  In  1785  he  visited  Holland,  and 
tried  to  persuade  the  states-general  to  under- 
take, in  conjunction  with  France,  an  expedition 
against  the  British  possessions  in  India;  he 
then  went  to  Spain,  where  he  proposed,  by 
means  of  a  canal,  to  put  Madrid  in  direct  com- 
munication with  the  sea ;  but  in  neither  coun- 
try did  his  eccentric  plans  succeed.  On  his 
return  to  France,  finding  the  revolution  in  full 
blaze,  he  threw  aside  his  aristocratic  surname 
and  aristocratic  opinions,  and  introduced  him- 
self as  plain  citizen  Simon,  alias  Bonhomme. 
In  partnership  with  Baron  von  Redern,  a 
Prussian,  he  made  enormous  profits  by  buying 
and  selling  what  was  then  called  national  prop- 
erty, and  established  a  line  of  public  stages 
which  also  became  prosperous ;  but  when,  in 
1797,  he  broke  off  the  partnership,  he  accepted 
144,000  francs  in  specie  as  his  share  of  the  as- 
sets. For  the  next  10  years  he  devoted  himself 
solely  to  researches  in  the  various  branches  of 
knowledge,  calling  around  him  scientific  men  of 
all  kinds,  and,  when  he  had  seen  all  that  France 
could  offer  him,  made  a  tour  of  Germany,  Eng- 
land, Switzerland,  and  Italy,  looking  for  *^  any 
new  capital  idea"  that  might  have  sprung  up 
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in  those  oonntries.  In  1601  he  had  married 
Mile,  do  Ohampgrand,  the  daughter  of  an  old 
companion  in  arms ;  but,  being  satisfied  that, 
however  meritorions  in  other  respects,  she  was 
intellectually  no  match  for  the  "first  of  men," 
as  he  styled  himself,  he  sought  and  procured  a 
divorce  firom  his  young  wiife,  who  afterward 
became  Mme.  de  Bawr,  and  won  a  reputation 
as  a  novelist.  The  count  (for  he  had  resumed 
his  name  and  title)  appeared  in  1807  in  the 
character  of  a  social  reformer ;  and  his  Intro- 
duction aux  travaux  scientifiquee  du  XIX*  9ikl$ 
(2  vols.  4to.,  Paris)  expounded  the  fundamental 
ideas  of  a  system  which  he  was  devising  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  sciences  and  the  recon- 
struction of  social  order.  This  system  he  in- 
tended to  follow  up  in  its  various  branches 
by  the  publication  of  a  "  New  Oyclopadia," 
and  in  1810  published  his  "Preliminary  Dis- 
course" to  that  great  work.  To  print  this 
pamphlet  he  spent  the  little  that  was  now  left 
him  of  the  money  he  had  formerly  made  by 
his  enterprise,  and  during  the  two  following 
years  often  had  to  struggle  against  misery  and 
destitution ;  more  than  once  he  was  constrained 
to  pawn  his  clothes  to  procure  food,  and  he 
thought  himself  fortunate  to  obtain  a  subordi- 
nate clerkship  in  the  mont  depUtl,  at  the 
salary  of  1,000  francs  a  year.  Being  obliged 
by  ill  health  to  give  up  this  situation,  some  of 
his  fiiends  furnished  him  with  an  adequate  in- 
come, and  he  resumed  the  propagation  of  his 
doctrines.  He  then  met  with  Augustin  Thierry, 
who,  carried  away  by  youthful  enthusiasm, 
became  his  amanuensis  and  adopted  eon ;  and 
with  the  help  of  the  future  historian,  he  pro- 
duced De  la  rSorganisation  de  la  societS  JSurxh- 
peenne  (8vo.,  Paris,  1814),  and  LHnduitrie,  ou 
diacumons  poliiiqueSy  morales  et  pMloeopMque»y 
dans  IHnterSt  de  touts  Us  hommes  livris  ddestrc^ 
taux  utiles  et  indipendants  (4  vols.  8vo.,  1817- 
U8).  A  part  of  the  latter  performance  was  en- 
tirely from  the  pen  and  even  bore  the  signature 
of  Augustin  Thierry ;  but  an  estrangement  soon 
occurred  between  them,  and  Saint  Simon  sought 
other  collaborators,  among  whom  were  An- 
guste  Comte,  Olinde  Rodriguez,  Buchez,  Ha- 
zard, and  especially  Enfantin,  who  was  after- 
ward the  head  of  the  sect.  Through  them  he 
was  enabled  to  give  to  the  public  Vorganisor 
teur  (1820),  a  work  for  which  he  was  prose- 
cuted but  acquitted ;  Du  systems  industriel  (8 
parts,  8vo.,  1821-*2^ ;  CatSchisme  des  industri- 
els  (8vo.,  1824) ;  Opinions  littiraires,  philoso^ 
phiques  et  industrielles  (1826) ;  and  finally  Le 
nouveau  Ohristianisme  (8vo.,  1825).  (See  So- 
cialism.) All  these  publications  made  but  little 
impression.  Notwithstanding  the  devotion  and 
kindness  of  his  disciples  toward  him,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  philosopher  were  far  from 
improving ;  the  year  1828  was  perhaps  the  bit- 
terest of  his  life,  and  in  a  fit  of  despair  he 
attempted  to  shoot  himself  through  the  head, 
but  he  merely  lost  one  eye.  In  this  he  saw  a 
providential  dispensation,  returned  vrith  in- 
creased zeal  to  the  good  work,  and  two  years 


later  breathed  his  last  in  comparati' 
amid  his  disciples.    (See  Enfantin.) 

SAINT  SIMON,  Loum  de  Rouvboi 
French  nobleman  celebrated  for  his  poi 
Memoires^  bom  Jan.  16,  1675,  died 
1755.  When  scarcely  16  years  old  h 
the  regunent  of  gray  musketeers,  disti 
himself  on  several  occasions  during  tl 
the  league  of  Augsburg,  and  reached 
of  mestre-'de'oamp.  .  In  1702,  failing  t 
moted  to  a  brigadier-generalship,  he 
his  commission,  but  continued  at  t 
and  was  one  of  those  courtiers  who, 
disposed  to  approve  of  the  king^s  po 
circumstances,  gathered  around  the 
Burgundy,  and  planned  political  refon 
future.  On  the  death  of  Louis  XIY. 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  with  whom  b 
years  been  on  friendly  terms,  to  seize 
regency,  and  was  himself  appointed  i 
of  the  regency  council.  In  political 
advice  was  sought  for  by  the  regeni 
dom  followed.  Under  the  pressni 
financial  difficulties  bequeathed  by  L 
to  his  successor,  he  strongly  urged 
government  the  necessity  either  of  re 
bankruptcy  or  of  summoning  the  state 
opposed  John  Law^s  system,  and  o 
ously  shunned  those  monetary  specv 
which  so  many  noblemen  shared  at 
He  was  a  faithful  supporter  of  the  aJ 
tween  IVance  and  Spain,  while  tl 
under  the  influence  of  Dubois,  lean 
England;  and  when  in  1721  a  rec< 
took  place  between  the  two  brand 
house  of  Bourbon,  he  accepted  the  F 
bassy  to  Madrid,  and  succeeded  in  ne{ 
double  marriage,  which  was  to  bind  1 
intimately  together,  but  which  afterw 
On  the  regent^s  death  he  lost  all  his 
and  in  lT2d  was  directed  not  to  s 
court  so  punctually  at  Versailles ;  he 
retired  to  his  estates,  where  he  devote 
to  the  completion  of  his  MhtunreSy  w 
begun  in  1694,  and  which  present 
graphic  picture  of  the  latter  part  of  Lo 
reign  and  the  regency  of  the  duke  o: 
The  freedom  of  judgment  and  bo 
expression,  the  fire  of  passion  and 
satire,  which  pervade  the  whole  woi 
have  made  its  publication  dangero 
its  aulhor^s  life ;  he  consequently  ord 
his  Mhnoires  should  not  be  given  to  1 
till  40  years  affcer  his  death.  The  go 
itself  took  good  care  that  this  p: 
should  be  observed,  as  on  the  duke 
it  caused  all  the  manuscripts  to  1 
and  taken  for  safe  keeping  to  the  ax 
the  kingdom.  A  f&w  persons,  as 
Duclos,  and  Marmontel,  were  by  spc 
allowed  to  peruse  them;  but  it  was 
1788  that  a  first  specimen  was  presen 
public  eye  in  8  vols.  8vo.,  which  wei 
followed  by  4  supplementary  volumes 
edition,  with  adddtions  and  annotat 
published  by  Soulavie  (Strasbourg,  1' 
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this,  like  the  preyioTis  ones,  consisted  of  frag- 
ments only.  Oharles  X.  having  permitted  the 
mannsciipts  to  he  returned  to  the  family,  the 
first  complete  edition  was  published  hy  the  then 
marqnis  de  Saint  Simon  (21  yols.  8vo.,  Paris, 
1629-'80).  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Oheruel 
(20  Tok  Syo.,  1856-'9).  Notwithstanding  its 
bad  grammar,  incorrect  phraseology,  and  ec- 
oentricities  of  style,  this  work  has  taken  a 
place  among  the  standards  of  Erench  literature. 
Valuable  essays  upon  it  may  be  found  in  Ste. 
Benye^s  and  'P\ajiolie''8  Portraits  litteraires.  An 
abridgment  was  published  in  English  by  Bayle 
St.  John  (4  vols.,  London,  ISSY). 

SAINT  TAMMANY,  a  8.  E.  parish  of  Loui- 
siana, lying  on  Lake  Pontchartrain,  between 
Pearl andTangipahva  rivers;  area,  about  1,200 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  6,406,  of  whom  1,841 
were  slaves.  The  surface  is  uneven,  partly 
pine  barrens,  and  the  soil  not  very  fertile. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  22,852  bushels 
of  sweet  potatoes,  17,849  of  Indian  com,  97,798 
lbs.  of  rice,  and  41  bales  of  ootton.  There 
were  18  grist  mills,  17  saw  mills,  14  churches, 
and  500  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capi- 
tal, Oovington. 

SAINT  THOMAS,  one  of  the  Virgin  group 
of  West  India  islands,  belonging  to  Denmark, 
88  m.  £.  from  Porto  Rico ;  area,  24  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1855, 12,560.  The  surface  is  elevated 
and  rough,  highest  in  the  centre.  It  was  former- 
ly well  woHoded,  but  the  cutting  off  of  the  wood 
has  subjected  it  to  frequent  and  severe  droughts. 
The  soil  is  sandy  and  not  very  fertile.  Only 
about  2,500  acres  are  under  cultivation,  and 
cotton  and  sugar  cane  are  the  principal  crops. 
It  is  open  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations,  and 
is  a  depot  of  goods  for  the  a<y  acent  islands.  It 
is  visited  by  about  8,000  vessels  annually.  Oiq>- 
itcd,  Oharlotte  Amalie. 

SAINT  THOMAS,  an  island  of  the  gulf  of 
Guinea,  belonging  to  Portugal,  in  lat.  0"  25'  N., 
long.  6*  3'  E. ;  area,  145  sq.  m. ;  pop.  20,000. 
In  its  centre,  the  peak  of  St.  Anna  rises  to 
the  height  of  7,020  feet.  The  valleys  are 
Tery  fertile.  The  climate  of  the  lowlands  is 
unhealthy,  but  the  higher  grounds  of  the  south- 
em  part  are  salubrious,  being  swept  by  fresh 
breezes.  There  are  large  numbers  of  domestic 
animals;  and  cotton,  sugar,  indigo,  ooooanuts, 
canella  bark,  sweet  potatoes,  manioc,  dates,  and 
maize  are  produced.  A  Portuguese  bishop  re- 
sides at  the  capital,  St.  Thomas.  The  island  was 
discovered  on  St.  Thomas's  day,  1471,  by  Vas- 
conoellos. 

SAINT  THOMAS,  OnMSTiAire  of.  See 
CnmanANs  op  St.  Thomas. 

SAINT  VINOENT,  one  of  the  Windward 
gronp  of  West  India  islands,  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  100  m.  W.  from  Barbados;  area,  182 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  80,128.  The  surface  is 
mountainous,  a  ridge  of  high  hills  extending 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  island,  but  in- 
tersected by  fertile  and  beantifhl  valleys.  In 
the  N.  W.  there  IsT  a  volcano,  the  Souffri^re, 
8,000  feet  high,  with  a  crater  8  m.  in  circum- 


ference and  500  feet  deep.  There  was  a  ter- 
rible eruption  from  this  volcano  in  1812.  The 
forests  are  very  extensive  and  beautiful.  The 
soil  is  rich  and  productive,  and  the  climate 
humid,  but  not  unhealthy.  Sugar,  coffee,  rum, 
molasses,  arrowroot,  and  cotton  are  the  prin- 
cipal products.  It  was  discovered  by  Oolum- 
bus,  and  occupied  for  some  years  by  a  black 
population  who  were  shipwrecked  from  a  slave 
ship  on  the  island.  It  was  subsequently  alter- 
natelv  in  the  power  of  the  French  and  English, 
but  finally  ceded  to  the  latter  in  1768.  Capi- 
tal, Kingstown. 

SAINT  VINOENT,  Eabl  op.  Sbk  Jebvis, 
SmJomr.  

SAINT  VrrUS'S  DANOE,  or  Chorea,  a 
disorder  affecting  the  nerves  of  motion,  oc- 
curring usually  in  young  persons  from  the  age 
of  10  to  20,  and  more  frequently  in  females. 
Its  approach  is  heralded  by  languor  and  lassi- 
tude, slight  dragging  of  one  of  the  lunbs,  a 
furred  tongue,  general  disorder  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  occasionally  pain  in  the  occipital 
portion  of  the  head,  frequently  a  sense  of 
awkwardness  which  leads  the  patient  to  avoid 
coming  into  the  presence  of  strangers,  and  sud- 
den muscular  contortions,  apparently  executed 
involuntarily.  Gradually  the  muscles  cease  to 
be  under  the  full  control  of  the  will ;  the  head 
shakes  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  slightest  ex- 
citement, and  the  patient  cannot  control  its 
motion  except  by  a  violent  and  painful  exer- 
cise of  volition.  If  he  attempts  to  carry  food 
or  drink  to  his  mouth,  the  hand  approaches 
part  way  and  then  moves  off  suddenly  in  an- 
other direction.  The  hands  and  feet  will  not 
keep  still;  the  face  is  distorted  by  the  spas- 
modic action  of  the  muscles;  the  motions  of 
the  body  in  walking  are  very  uncertajn,  and  one 
leg  and  the  opposite  arm  will  seem  paralyzed. 
The  articulation  is  impeded  and  painful,  the 
temper  variable,  and  the  patient  exceedingly 
sensitive.  Occasionally  the  action  is  more  vio- 
lent. If  watched  or  noticed,  the  spasmodic 
action  is  invariably  aggravated.  The  most 
frequent  predisposing  causes  are  those  changes 
which  take  place  at  tbe  age  of  puberty.  Among 
the  exciting  causes  are  fright,  irritation  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  improper  diet,  and  dis- 
ordered menstruation. — ^The  treatment  is  gen- 
erally by  tonics  and  antispasmodics.  Iron  in 
some  of  its  forms,  and  the  cyanide  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  other,  and  perhaps  some  of  the 
preparations  of  zinc,  the  cohoth  or  black  snake- 
root,  and  the  terebinthinates  have  all  been  re- 
commended. The  homoBopathists  rely  upon 
agaricus,  arsenioum,  conium,  &c.  Spontaneous 
recovery  is  perhaps  as  frequent  as  cure ;  but 
in  this  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  relapse 
on  the  return  of  the  same  season  of  the  year. 

SAINTE  BEUVE,  Ohables  Augustik,  a 
French  critic  and  poet,  bom  at  Boulogne-sur- 
Mer,  Dec.  28, 1804.  He  repaired  to  Paris  when 
scarcely  15  years  old,  completed  the  course  of 
study  at  the  Charlemagne  college,  then  applied 
himself  to  medicine,  especiaUy  anatomy,  and 
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was  admitted  as  an  extems  to  the  St.  Lonis 
hospital.  Abont  1825  he  became  connected 
with  the  Glohey  a  leading  literaxy  newspaper 
under  the  direction  of  his  former  professor, 
Pierre  Dubois.  One  of  his  first  essays  here 
was  an  enthusiastic  criticism  of  Victor  Hngo^s 
OdeB  et  balladeSy  by  means  of  which  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  poet  and  a  member  of  a  so* 
ciety  called  the  cSnacle,  acknowledging  Hugo  as 
its  gnide,  and  the  aim  of  which  was  the  intro- 
duction into  French  literature  of  freer  and  more 
^eyated  principles  than  had  of  late  prevailed. 
In  1828  he  published  a  Tctbleau  historique  et 
critique  de  la  poSsie  FranffaiM  et  du  tkedtre 
Fran^ais  au  A  VI'  siiele,  in  which,  while 
trying  to  revive  the  popularity  of  Ronsard, 
he  expressed  some  of  his  views  upon  the  ren- 
ovation of  literature,  which  he  followed  up 
in  his  contributions  to  the  Globe.  In  1829  he 
appeared  anonymously  as  a  poet  in  his  Vie  et 
poesies  de  Joseph  Belorme,  which,  being  an 
attempt  to  break  down  the  prevalent  formal- 
ism of  French  poetry,  and  containing  beside 
many  eccentricities,  was  bitterly  assailed  by 
the  critics  of  the  classical  school.  Sainte  Beuve 
and  his  friends  were  now  styled  the  ronum- 
tiques.  Another  volume  of  poems,  breathing  a 
more  subdued  and  healthy  spirit,  Les  eonsoUi- 
i(t(?n«,  appeared  in  March,  1880.  The  revolution 
of  July  transferred  the  Olobe  to  the  Saint  Simon- 
ists,  who  made  it  the  organ  of  their  doctrines, 
to  the  diffusion  of  which  Sainte  Beuve  for  a 
while  contributed,  but  did  not  formally  enlist  in 
the  sect.  He  soon  connected  himself  with  the 
.Recue  des  deux  mondes  under  Buloz,  and  with 
the  National^  conducted  by  his  friend  Armand 
Oarrel.  About  the  same  time  he  was  intro- 
duced to  Lamennais,  whose  influence  over  the 
mind  of  the  young  poet  was  evidenced  by  the 
publication  of  his  strange  novel,  Vohipte  (8vo., 
1884),  which  did  not  prove  popular,  but  was 
warmly  discussed  in  literary  circles.  In  1887 
Sainte  Beuve,  through  Yinet^s  influence,  was 
called  to  Switzerland,  and  delivered  at  Lau- 
sanne a  series  of  lectures  which  became  the 
groundwork  of  his  Eistoire  de  Port  Royal, 
About  the  same  time  he  published  a  third  vol- 
ume of  poems,  Pens^  d'Aodt,  of  too  melan- 
choly a  tone  for  the  public  taste.  Returning 
to  France,  he  was  appointed  by  Thiers  to  an 
office  in  the  Mazarine  library,  which  enabled 
him  to  complete  and  publish  the  first  volume 
of  the  Eistoire  de  Port  Royaly  the  4th  and 
last  volume  of  which  did  not  appear  till  1856. 
He  was  elected  to  the  French  academy  in 
1845.  After  the  revolution  of  Feb.  1848,  he 
removed  to  Li6ge,  Belgium,  where  he  had  been 
offered  a  professorship  of  literature ;  but  when 
he  saw  in  the  accession  of  Louis  Napoleon  to 
power  the  re&stablishment  of  tranquillity,  he 
returned  to  Paris  and  became  at  once  a  regular 
contributor  to  the  ConstUutionnel^  a  newspaper 
wholly  devoted  to  the  Bonapartist  interest. 
Here  he  weekly  published  articles  which  have 
been  reprinted  in  book  form  under  the  title  of 
Causeries  du  Lundi  (13  vols.,  1861-'7).    His 


previous  contributions  to  the  Bewe  i 
mondes  and  other  periodicals  had  been  g 
under  the  foUowiug  titles :  Critiques  et} 
litt&raires  (6  vols.  8vo.,  1882-'9) ;  PorU 
theatres  (2  vols.  12mo.,  1844) ;  Portratt 
fMSy  and  Portraits  eontemporains,  W 
official  MoMteur  was  so  enlarged  as  to 
the  most  important  of  the  French  daily 
cals,  Sainte  Beuve  was  placed  at  the  he 
critical  literary  department.  His  part 
was  also  rewarded  by  his  appointmeii 
professorship  of  Latin  poetry  in  the  cc 
France ;  but  the  students,  unable  to  r 
his  present  Napoleonic  views  with  the 
can  principles  he  had  entertained  when 
laborer  of  Armand  Oarrel,  hissed  him  \ 
chair  on  his  first  appearance,  and  he 
afterward  resume  it.  In  185T  he  was  \ 
ed  master  of  conferences  in  the  norma) 
which  position  he  still  occupies,  beside 
uing  his  contributions  to  the  Moniteur 

SAINTINE,  the  pseudonyme  of  Jos 
viEB  BoiTiFAOK,  a  Frcuch  author  and  di 
bom  in  Paris,  July  10, 1797.  Soon  i 
ishing  his  studies,  he  won  a  prize  f 
French  academy  by  a  poem  entitled  Le 
de  rStudOy  and  in  1820  another  by  his 
sur  Venseignement  mutuel;  and  in  189 
ceived  the  Monthyon  prize  of  8,000  fi 
his  story  of  Piceiola^  wnich  has  passed 
20  editions  and  been  translated  into  n 
guages.  In  1828  he  published  a  vo 
Poimes,  odes  et  Spitres.  Either  alone  o 
junction  with  others  he  has  produc 
than  200  dramatic  works,  generally  o 
character,  all  of  which  have  been  bro 
under  the  name  of  Xavier ;  while  his  i 
and  other  writings,  of -which  he  has  bee 
equally  prolific  both  in  separate  pul 
and  in  periodicals,  have  appeared  ud 
of  Saintine,  by  which  he  is  best  known, 
the  latter  may  be  mentioned  JonaHu 
sionnaire  (2  vols.  12mo.,  1825),  a  colli 
moral  and  philosophical  stories;  Sis 
guerres  d'ltalie  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1826-'8), 
part  of  a  general  risvmi  of  French 
history ;  Les  metamorphoses  de  lafetnm 
8vo.,  1846);  Seul!  translated  into  En 
Anne  T.  Wilbur,  under  the  title  of  **1 
tary  of  Juan  Fernandez,  or  the  real  1 
Crusoe"  (Boston,  1851);  and  Les  tro 
(2  vols.  8vo.,  1858). 

SALA,  Gbokge  Augxtstus,  a  BritisI 
bom  in  London  in  1827.  He  was  edu( 
an  artist,  but  abandoned  that  professio 
erature.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  i 
prolific  of  the  contributors  to  **H 
Words,"  and  in  1856  published  a  poem 
"  La  Belle  Alliance,  or  Harlequin  Good 
and  r  Fielde  of  y  Cloth  of  Gold."  A 
articles  which  had  appeared  in  "H( 
Words"  were  reprinted  in  1868  under 
of"  A  Jbumey  due  North,  being  Notes  < 
deuce  in  Russia  in  the  Summer  of  1856 
other  works  first  printed  in  i>eriodia 
been  since  separately  republished,  viz. : 
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round  the  Olook,  or  Day  and  Night  in  London,'^ 
and  ^^  TheBaddinglion  Peerage,  who  bore  it  and 
who  wore  it,  a  Story  of  the  Best  and  Worst  So- 
ciety." Mr.  Sak  is  the  editor  of  the  "  Temple 
Bar/'  a  monthly  periodical  established  in  Lon- 
don in  1860,  in  which  his  *^  Seven  Sons  of 
Mammon,"  an  elaborate  novel,  appeared. 

SALADIN  (Malek  al-Nasseb  Salah  ed- 
Desk  Abu-Modhafeb  Yusef),  sultan  of  Syria 
and  Egjpt,  bom  in  l^e  caatle  of  Tecrit  on  the 
Tigris  in  1137,  died  in  Damascus,  March  4, 
1193.  He  was  the  son  of  Ayub,  a  Koord  in 
the  service  of  the  famous  Noureddin,  sov- 
ereign of  Syria,  and  in  1163  accompanied  his 
nnole  Sheerkook  to  Egypt  as  an  officer  in  the 
armj  destined  to  reinstate  the  vizier  Shawir, 
and  ultimately  to  reduce  the  country  to  the 
sway  of  Noureddin.  During  3  campaigns  he 
displayed  great  military  capacity,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Latin  chroniclers,  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  king  of 
Jeraaalem  for  his  skilfal  defence  of  Alexandria 
against  a  superior  force.  In  1168  Sheerkook, 
having  reduced  the  country,  became  viceroy  of 
Xooreddin,  and  upon  his  death  in  the  same 
jear  his  authority  devolved  upon  Saladin,  who, 
profiting  by  the  crafty  councils  of  his  father, 
pdd  nominal  deference  to  Noureddin,  but 
strengthened  his  own  power  until  he  was  en- 
abled to  bid  defiance  to  the  sultan.  The  death 
of  Noureddin  in  1174  left  him  absolute  master 
of  l^pt,  with  abundant  resources  to  push  his 
ambitious  designs  in  almost  any  quarter ;  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  disturbances  which 
convulaed  Syria,  he  invaded  that  country,  de- 
feated in  several  great  battles  the  youthful  heir 
of  Noureddin,  and  within  4  years  made  him- 
i^lf  master  of  southern  Syria  and  a  oonsidera* 
ble  portion  of  Mesopotamia.  After  devoting 
<seTeral  years  to  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  he  com- 
pleted in  1182-'4  the  conquest  of  Syria ;  his 
brother  subdued  the  richest  portions  of  Arabia, 
and  by  the  year  1185  hb  empire  extended  from 
Tripoli  in  Africa  to  the  Tigris,  and  from  Yemen 
on  the  Arabian  sea  to  the  Taurus,  the  Latin 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem  being  alone  independent 
of  his  sway.  As  ruler  of  this  vast  empire  he 
assumed  the  title  of  sultan.  The  viohition  by 
the  freebooting  Beginald  de  Ohdtillon  of  a  truce 
concluded  in  1185  between  the  Latins  and 
Saladin,  afforded  the  latter  a  pretext  for  invad- 
ing the  Holy  Land  with  an  army  of  80,000 
horse  and  foot.  Through  rashness  and  incapa- 
<^t7  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  leaders,  or,  as 
has  been  insinnat^  the  treachery  of  Baymond, 
count  of  Tripoli  in  Syria,  their  army  was  over- 
thrown at  the  famous  battle  of  Hittin  (July, 
1187)  with  a  losa  of  80,000  men.  Guy  de  Lusig- 
Mn,  king  of  Jemaalem,  who  fell  into  the  power 
of  Saladin,  was  treated  with  chivalric  courtesy ; 
but  Reginald  de  Oh&tillon,  his  fellow  captive, 
^as  decapitated  by  the  sultan's  own  hand. 
Acre,  Asoalon,  and  other  important  towns  were 
speedily  subdued,  and  on  Oct.  2, 1187,  Jerusa- 
lem surrendered  to  him  after  a  siege  of  two 
^eeb.    The  clemency  of  Saladin  waa  sncoess- 


fuUy  invoked  in  fiivor  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
were  offered  their  freedom  at  a  moderate  ran- 
som, several  thousand  of  the  poorer  classes  being 
exempted  from  payment,  and  many  being  aided 
by  the  alms  of  the  conqueror.  Tyre,  however, 
reinforced  by  Conrad  of  Montferrat,  held  out 
against  him,  and  Saladin,  after  an  unsuccessful 
siege  of  the  city,  jmade  a  disgraceful  retreat  to 
Damascus.  The  third  crusade  (1189)  aroused 
him  to  the  defence  of  his  new  possessions,  and 
for  two  years  (1189-'91)  he  thwarted  every  at- 
tempt of  the  crusaders  to  retake  Acre.  When 
the  city  finally  capitulated  to  Bichard  I.  of 
England  and  Philip  Augustus  of  France,  the 
former,  left  by  the  departure  of  the  French 
king  sole  commander  of  the  Christian  hosts, 
led  the  crusaders  down  the  coast  to  Ascalon, 
his  march  of  100  miles  being,  as  Gibbon  says, 
*^a  great  and  perpetual  battle  of  11  days.^' 
At  the  battle  of  Arsouff,  fought  on  St.  George^s 
day,  in  which  the  Moslems  were  routed,  Sala- 
din, seeing  Richard  fighting  on  foot,  is  said  to 
have  sent  him  his  own  horse  as  a  present. 
Ascalon  having  fallen,  the  crusaders  in  the 
spring  of  1192  advanced  within  a  day^s  march 
of  Jerusalem,  but  were  induced  by  dissensions 
in  their  own  ranks  to  retreat  when  the  city 
seemed  fairly  within  their  grasp.  Tedious  ne- 
gotiations followed,  during  which  many  acts 
of  courtesy  passed  between  the  Christian  king 
and  the  sultan,  and  in  1192  a  8  years^  truce 
was  concluded.  The  incessant  toils  of  the  last 
few  years  had  however  impaired  the  health  of 
Saladin,  and  he  died  of  a  bilious  fover  after  an 
illness  of  12  days.  His  virtues  and  valor  have 
been  lauded  by  both  Christians  and  Mohamme- 
dans ;  and,  making  due  allowance  for  the  exag- 
gerations and  inventions  of  the  chroniclers, 
enough  remains  on  record  to  stamp  him  as  the 
superior  in  many  respects  oi  most  of  the  Chris- 
tian princes  with  whom  he  contended. 

SALAMANCA,  a  province  of  Spain,  in  Leon, 
bounded  N.  and  N.  £.  by  Zamora  and  YaUa- 
dolid,  E.  by  Avila,  S.  by  Caceres,  and  W.  and 
N".  W.  by  Portugal ;  area,  7,455  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1857,  268,516.  A  great  part  of  the  surface 
is  mountainous,  some  of  the  peaks  being  higher 
than  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  The  drainage 
belongs  to  the  basins  of  the  Douro  and  Tagus ; 
the  former  flows  upon  the  N.  W.  boundary 
line,  and  receives  numerous  tributaries,  of  which 
the  Tonnes  is  the  principal.  There  are  sev- 
eral hot  springs;  and  the  most  valuable  min- 
erals found  are  gold,  iron,  copper,  lead,  salt- 
petre, and  rock  crystal.  More  than  half  the 
surface  is  covered  with  forests. — Salamakoa 
(ano.  Salamantica),  the  capital,  is  situated  on 
the  river  Tonnes,  120  m.  N.  W.  from  Madrid; 
pop.  about  15,000.  It  is  enclosed  by  ancient 
walls  washed  by  the  river,  which  is  crossed 
by  a  Roman  bridge  of  27  arches.  The  cathe- 
dral, beg^un  in  1513,  is  a  fine  sample  of  the 
fiorid  Gothic.  There  are  numerous  parish 
churches  and  convents,  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  latter  being  the  Dominican  and  Ber- 
nardine  convents;  the  Augustinian   convent 
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contains  many  Bonlptnres  and  paintings,  and 
the  church  attached  to  it  is  considered  one  of 
the  finest  in  Spain.  The  nniversity  of  Sala- 
manca was  founded  about  the  close  of  the  12th 
century.  In  the  14th  century  it  was  attended 
by  12,000  students,  but  during  the  16th  it  be- 
gan to  decline.  Many  of  the  collegiate  build- 
ings were  destroyed  by  the  French.  The  whole 
number  of  pupils  at  present  in  attendance  does 
not  exceed  800.  Leather,  woollen  goods,  hats, 
and  earthenware  are  manufactured.  Salaman- 
ca was  an  ancient  city  of  the  Vettones.  It  was 
taken  b^  Hannibal  in  222  B.  0.  Under  the 
Romans  it  was  made  a  military  station,  and  the 
remains  of  a  road  made  by  them  and  some 
monuments  are  still  extant.  It  was  captured 
and  ravaged  by  the  Moors,  who  were  finally 
expelled  from  it  in  1095.  From  1484  to  1486 
Columbus  was  lodged  in  tiie  Dominican  con- 
vent, and  the  monks  supported  his  scheme  of 
discovejT^  after  it  had  been  condemned  by  the 
university.  The  battle  of  Salamanca,  in  which 
the  French  were  defeated  by  Wellington,  July 
22,  1812,  took  place  4  m.  8.  £.  of  the  city. 

SALAM  A KDER,  the  popular  name  of  most 
of  the  batrachian  reptiles  with  persistent  tail 
(urodela)y  and  which  lose  the  gills  in  the  adult 
condition  (cadudbranchiates).  The  family  of 
amphiumida  has  been  noticed  under  Meko- 
POMA.  The  family  mlamandridai  has  been  divid- 
ed into  two  groups,  the  aquatic  and  terrestrial, 
of  which  the  former  will  be  described  imder 
TRrroN.  Schneider  reunited  the  water  and  land 
salamanders  into  a  single  genus  talamandra^ 
comprising  the  genera  salamandra  and  triton 
of  Laurent!.  Mr.  Baird  (in  the  "  Journal  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,"  vol.  i.,  Philadel- 
phia, 1850)  makes  no  generic  distinction  be- 
tween the  aquatic  and  terrestrial  species, 
though  he  subdivides  salamandra  into  several 
genera  established  by  Rafinesque,  Tschudi,  and 
others.  The  division  into  groups  according  to 
general  habitat  will  be  retained  here,  as  facili- 
tating description,  and  the  species  now  noticed 
will  be  those  which  belong  to  the  old  genus 
salamandra  (Laurent!).  In  this  group  the  body 
is  lizard-like,  the  limbs  4,  the  maxillary  and 
palate  bones  with  minute  teeth,  the  tongue 
more  or  less  pediculated  and  free ;  there  is  no 
sternum,  the  ribs  are  rudimentaiy,  and  the 
pelvis  is  suspended  by  ligaments ;  tiiere  are  in 
the  adults  neither  gills  nor  gill  openings,  and 
the  longs  are  well  developed;  the  eyes  are 
prominent,  and  furnished  with  lids ;  the  skin 
18  without  scales,  and  has  numerous  warty 
glands  which  secxete  an  acrid  viscid  fiuid ;  the 
tail  is  generally  cylindrical.  They  live  on  land 
in  the  adult  state,  and  are  found  in  the  water 
only  during  the  breeding  season;  they  fre- 
quent damp  places,  and  are  found  only  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  in  Europe,  and  espe- 
cially in  North  America.  The  young,  instead 
of  being  wholly  developed  in  the  water,  in 
some  are  retained  so  long  within  the  oviduct 
that  they  are  bom  alive,  having  undergone  a 
portion  of  their  metamorphosis ;  the  larves  live 


constantly  in  the  water  and  breathe  1 
gills,  which  disappear  with  the  gi] 
when  the  respiration  becomes  puhn 
anterior  limbs  are  developed  earlie 
posterior,  the  former  having  4  and  i 
toes.  From  large  glands  behind  tl 
on  the  body  is  secreted  a  yellow 
abundantly  and  rapidly,  that  it  gave 
popular  belief^  once  extensively  pre 
they  possess  the  power  of  extingi 
of  remaining  unharmed  in  fire,  to 
many  have  been  cruelly  destroyed 
secretion  seems  to  be  poisonous  to  i 
lower  animals,  and  has  caused  the 
even  their  touch  to  be  regarded  as 
They  are  generally  of  small  size,  rai 
ing  6^  inches  in  total  length.  6( 
tritons  are  essentially  terrestrial  in1 
— ^Among  the  North  American  spe 
mentiouMl  the  salmon-colored  sail 
iahnonea,  Storer ;  genus  paeudotrito 
about  61  inches  long,  yellowish  bi 
with  the  sides  of  the  head,  neck,  bo 
legs  salmon-colored;  upper  parts  an 
irregular  grayish  markmgs,  and  1 
white.  It  has  been  found  from  ' 
South  Carolina  in  mountainous  a 
gions;  it  thrives  weD  in  confinen 
voraciously  on  flies  and  other  insec 
spotted  salamander  (8.  rvhra,  Dan 
her^  Tsch.)  is  4  to  6  inches  long,  red 
many  small  black  points,  sides  red  a 
orange  red,  both  unspotted ;  it  is 
mon  species  under  rocks  and  falle 
preys  on  insects;  it  inhabits  t 
states  from  Massachusetts  to  Floi 
handsome  species,  and  the  same  as 
lata  (Green).  In  these  species  1 
very  short,  and  the  tail  is  equal  to 
the  body.  The  blue-spotted  sail 
fflutinaaa^  Green ;  pletkodoit,  Tsch.^ 
mches  long,  bluish  black  above, 
white  spots  on  back  and  tail  and 
of  the  same  color  on  the  flanks; 
nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  bo 
a  common  species  from  Massachn 
gulf  of  Mexico,  living  in  preference 
trees;  the  specific  name  was  derii 
great  quantity  of  glutinous  matt< 
given  off  from  the  skin.  The  red- 
mander  (S.  erythrtmota^  Green;  < 
genus  of  Tschudi)  is  about  8  inchc 
a  reddish  brown  band  frx>m  the 
end  of  tail,  sides  yellowish  brown,  t 
whitish;  tail  shorter  than  the  bod 
rated  with  great  facility  by  the  f 
seized  by  it,  a  faculty  common  to  i 
family.  It  is  a  very  handsome  a 
species,  very  agile,  found  under  stoi 
trees  with  snaSs  (helix)  from  theL 
copper  region  to  Pennsylvania;  t 
deposited  in  packets  under  damp  s 
painted  salamander  (8,  picta,  Hai 
gnatkut  fkueuB^  Baird)  is  about  4 
dusky  above,  tinged  with  purple  i 
with  2  series  of  elongated,  qnadi 
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spots,  and  a  red  mesial  line  on  tail ;  lover  parts 
peppe^and•salt  gray  with  a  purplish  tinge. '  It 
is  found  from  northern  New  York  to  the  Oaro- 
linas;  the  eggs  are  wrapped  round  the  body  of 
the  feioale,  which  remains  in  a  damp  nlaoe  nn- 
tU  tiiej  are  hatched.    The  striped  salamander 
{3,  MUneatOy  Green ;  spelerpeg^  Raf.)  is  abont  4 
inches  long,  ahoye  brownish  yellow  with  a 
black  lateral  line,  and  yellow  below ;  anterior 
limbs  Tery  small  and  delicate,  and  the  tail  long 
and  slender ;  it  is  fonnd  from  northern  New 
York  to  Georgia.    The  long-tailed  salamander 
(S.  hngieauda,  Green)  is  abont  6  inches  long, 
of  which  the  tail  is  more  than  i;  the  body  is 
lemon  yellow  above  with  nnmerons  small  ir- 
regolar  black  spots,  tail  with  transverse  black 
bands,  and  lower  parts  yellowish  white;  its 
habits  are  more  aquatic  than  in  most  land  sala- 
manders; it  is  fonnd  from  northern  New  York 
to  Kentucky.    The  symmetrical  salamander  (3, 
iymmetriea,  Harlan;  notophthalmtts  miniatuSy 
Raf.)  is  about  4  inches  long,  brownish  red 
above,  with  a  row  of  symmetrically  arranged 
deep  red  spots   on  each  side;    lower  parts 
orange  with  black  dots;  tail  longer  than  the 
body  and  compressed ;  skin  rough.    It  is  found 
from  Maine  to  Honda;  in  young  specimens  the 
whole  back  is  covered  with  minute  black  dots, 
and  the  sides  have  fewer  spots.    The  violet 
salamander  (3.  mMolaceOy  Bart. ;  ambystoma^ 
Tscb.)  is  about  6  inches  long,  body  and  tail 
above  bluish  black  with  a  row  of  round  or  oval 
yeQow  spots  on  each  side,  the  under  surface  of 
the  same  color  tinged  with  purple ;  it  passes 
most  of  its  time  in  moist  places,  and  is  found 
from  Maine  to  Bouth  Carolina.    The  banded 
^lamander  (S.  /aseiata^  Green;  the  8.  opaea 
of  Orayenhorst)  is  about  5  inches  long,  pale 
ash-colored  above,  with  irregular  transverse 
blaish  black  blotches  on  the  back  and  bars  on 
the  tMl;  lower  parts  purplish  blue;  it  is  found 
from  Maissachusetts  to  Georgia.    In  the  species 
bdongmg  to  the  last  two  genera  of  Bafinesque 
andlschndi,  there  are  no  sphenoidal  teeth,  and 
the  carpus  and  tarsus  are  ossified  in  the  adults, 
and  the  tongue  rudimentary  in  the  former  and 
large  and  fleshy  in  the  latter ;  in  the  other  sub- 
genera sphenoidal  teeth  are  sometimes  present, 
and  the  tongue  is  generally  protractile.    Other 
genera,  and  several  other  species  of  American 
salamanders,  are  described  by  Mr.  Baird  in  the 
above  mentioned  journal,  in  vol.  x.  of  the  Pacific 
Inroad  reports,  and  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  Mexican 
boundary  survey.    They  are  all  not  only  harm- 
less animals,  o#ering  no  resistance  when  cap- 
tured, but  are  positively  beneficial  to  man  from 
the  great  numbers  of  noxious  insects  andlarvse 
which  they  devoor. — ^The  common  salamander 
of  Europe  {3.  maeultUa^  Merrem)  is  black  with 
more  or  less  large  yeUow  spots.    The  whitish 
floid  exuded  by  this  species  has  given  rise  to 
the  supposed  fire-resisting  and  poisonous  quali- 
ties of  the  genus.    It  is  found  in  central  Europe, 
and  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  S.  Europe,  in 
cool  and  moist  places,  and  feeds  on  insects^ 
▼onus,  and  small  moUnsks;  it  attains  a  length 


of  7  or  8  inches ;  it  is  viviparous,  bringing  forth 
20  to  80  young  at  a  birth. 

SALAMIS  (now  Kolurt),  an  island  of  Greece, 
in  the  gulf  of  -^Egina,  of  very  irregular  form, 
lying  near  Attica,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  narrow  channel,  and  10  m.  W.  of  Athens ; 
greatest  length  about  10  m.,  average  width 
about  8  m. ;  area,  about  80  sq.  m. ;  pop.  5,000. 
One  small  stream  flows  into  the  sea  on  the  S. 
W.  coast.  The  chief  modem  city  is  Eoluri,  sit- 
uated on  the  W.  shore  of  the  island  at  the  head 
of  the  bay  of  the  same  name.  The  island  is 
hilly,  but  grows  some  olives,  vines,  and  cotton. 
On  the  E.  shore  can  be  seen  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient city  of  8alamis. — ^The  island  was  in  the 
time  of  Pisistratus  a  subject  of  dispute  between 
Attica  and  Megaris,  and  finally  became  one  of 
the  Attic  demi.  It  was  celebrated  as  the  birth- 
place of  Solon  and  Euripides,  but  most  of  all  for 
the  great  naval  victory  gained  by  the  Greeks 
under  Themistocles  over  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  in 
480 B.C.  (8eeGBEECE,vol.viii.p.448.)  Sev- 
eral times  in  modem  wars  the  inhabitants  of 
Attica  have  been  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Sal- 
amis. — Sal  amis  was  also  the  name  of  an  ancient 
city  of  Cyprus,  the  most  im^^ortant  in  that 
island. 

SAL  AMMONIAC.    See  Ammonia. 

8AT.AYEB  ISLANDS,  a  small  group  in  the 
Indian  archipelago,  of  which  the  principal  is 
the  Salayer  or  Great  Salayer  island,  separated 
from  the  S.  W.  extremity  of  Celebes  by  the 
strait  of  Salayer,  18  m.  wide,  and  forming  part 
of  the  Dutch  province  of  Macassar;  lat.  of  N. 
point  6**  4T'  8.,  long.  120**  28'  E. ;  extreme 
length  80  m.,  breadth  8  m. ;  pop.  about  60,000. 

SALDANHA  OLIVEIBA  E  DAUN,  Jolo 
Oablos,  duke  of,  a  Portuguese  statesman  and 
general,  born  at  Arinhaga  in  1760.  He  is  the 
grandson  of  the  celebrated  marquis  of  Pombal, 
and  at  an  early  age  became  a  member  of  the 
council  of  administration  for  the  colonies.  When 
the  royal  family  fled  to  Brazil,  he  remained  in 
Portugal,  and  offered  no  resistance  to  the 
French  mle.  In  1810  he  was  sent  to  England 
as  a  prisoner,  and  after  a  short  residence  there 
went  to  Brazil,  where  he  served  in  the  army, 
and  was  employed  in  a  diplomatic  capacity. 
Having  returned  to  Portugal,  he  was  in  1825 
appointed  minister  of  foreign  affairs  by  John 
VI.,  after  whose  death  in  1826  he  became  gov- 
ernor of  Oporto,  and  under  the  constitution  of 
Dom  Pedro  minister  of  war,  and  effectually 
repressed  the  Miguelist  disturbances  in  Al- 
garva  and  in. the  N.  of  Portugal.  On  the 
change  of  the  cabinet,  June  9, 1827,  he  retained 
his  portfolio ;  but  having  endeavored  in  vain  to 
remove  two  suspected  members  of  the  regency, 
he  resigned  5  days  after,  and  retired  to  Eng- 
land. Dom  Miguel  having  usurped  power, 
Saldanha  returned  to  Oporto,  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  liberal  movement,  raised  a  small 
army,  and  sought  an  opportunity  for  a  decisive 
battle.  His  troops  however  abandoning  him, 
he  escaped  again  to  England,  whence  he  went 
to  France.    In  1882  Dom  Pedro  collected  some 
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forces  in  France  and  landed  in  Portngal  with 
Saldanha,  whom  he  made  commandant  of 
Oporto,  and  Babsequently  marshal  and  general- 
issimo. Aided  by  the  duke  of  Terceira,  he 
broke  the  lines  of  the  Mignelists  before  Lisbon, 
defeated  them  in  several  battles,  and  finally 
terminated  the  war  by  taking  the  canital,  and 
compelling  the  capitulation  of  Dom  Miguel  at 
Evora.  In  1834  he  attached  himself  to  Uie  op- 
position, but  in  1835  received  from  Dom  Pedro 
the  portfolio  of  minister  of  war  and  the  presi- 
dency of  the  council;  but  owing  to  quarrels 
with  his  colleagues,  and  want  of  support  in  the 
chamber,  he  resigned  in  November  of  the  same 
year.  He  then  went  into  the  opposition,  but 
in  the  revolution  of  Sept.  1836,  he  sided  with 
the  conservatives,  and  intrigued  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  revolutionary  government — ^Fail- 
ing in  this,  he  went  into  exile,  and  remained 
abroad  for  10  years,  when  he  was  recalled  by 
the  queen  in  1846,  and  formed  a  ministry 
which  by  the  aid  of  foreign  powers  maintained 
itself  against  the  revolutionists  of  1846-'7.  In 
1849,  however,  it  was  overthrown,  and  Costa- 
Oabral  became  a  second  time  virtual  dicta- 
tor, and  offered  him  a  place  in  the  ministry, 
which  he  refused,  and  went  again  into  the  op- 
position ;  and  in  1851  he  succeeded  in  effecting  a 
new  revolution,  which  once  more  placed  him 
in  power.  The  accession  of  the  new  king  Dom 
Pedro  II.  in  1856  occasioned  his  downfall.  He 
then  resigned  his  place  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army,  in  order  to  place  himself  anew  at 
the  head  of  the  opposition. 

SALE,  in  law,  a  contract  between  parties  to 
give  and  transfer  rights  of  property  for  money, 
which  the  buyer  pays  or  promises  to  pay  to  the 
seller  for  the  thing  bought  and  sold.  The  word 
is  often  applied  indifferently  to  the  transfer,  for 
a  consideration,  of  both  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty ;  but  in  its  proper  and  technical  sense  it 
applies  only  to  tnat  of  personal  property,  the 
transfer  of  real  property  passing  under  the  de- 
nomination of  a  grant  or  conveyance.  The 
difference  between  a  sale  and  an  exchange  is 
that  in  the  former  the  price  is  paid  in  money, 
while  in  the  latter  it  is  paid  in  goods  by  way 
of  barter.  Three  things  are  necessary  to  con- 
stitute a  valid  sale  at  common  law,  viz. :  the 
thing  to  be  sold,  the  price  to  be  paid  for  it,  and 
the  agreement  or  consent  of  the  contracting 
parties  that  the  property  in  the  subject  matter 
should  pass  from  the  vendor  to  the  vendee,  for 
the  stipulated  price  given  or  promised  to  be 
given  by  the  vendee.  If  there  is  no  evidence 
tiiat  the  sale  is  on  credit,  and,  after  the  bargain 
is  made,  the  vendee  leaves  without  paying,  it 
is  held  to  be  a  breach  of  the  contract  on  his 
part,  and  the  vendor  may  if  he  chooses  re- 
scind the  sale.  But  the  actual  delivery  of  a 
chattel,  and  the  acceptance  of  earnest  or  part 
payment  by  the  seller,  is  evidence  of  an  im^uied 
agreement  between  them  that  something  is  left 
to  be  done  in  future,  and  the  legal  presumption 
of  immediate  payment  is  thereby  rebutted. 
The  buyer  however  cannot  take  the  goods,  not- 


withstanding earnest  be  $^ven,  wi 
payment,  unless  it  is  an  express  co 
the  sale.  If  he  does  not  come,  in  a 
time  after  request,  and  pay  for  anc 
goods,  the  contract  may  be  dissolv 
seller,  and  he  is  at  liberty  to  sell 
to  another  person.  Where,  howev 
terms  are  agreed  upon  whereby  the  ( 
the  payment  is  postponed  to  a  fuUir 
sale  is  in  this  case  complete,  and  th 
in  the  chattel  passes  Immediately  to 
The  thing  sold  must  be  in  actual  e: 
the  time  of  the  sale,  otherwise  the  i 
invalid.  If  one  man  sell  to  anoth( 
and  the  horse  be  dead,  or  if  he  sell 
other  property  which  has  been  de 
fire,  both  parties  being  ignorant  oft 
fore  sale,  it  is  invalid.  If  a  part  ( 
subject  matter  be  non-existent  or 
and  the  remainder  is  capable  of  trai 
livery,  the  buyer  has  the  liberty,  at 
either  to  rescind  or  enforce  the  coi 
such  remainder.  A  mere  contingent 
not  coupled  with  an  interest,  as  a 
one  shall  ever  have,  or  any  simila 
future  possession,  is  not  a  subject  o 
if  rights  are  vested  and  distinctly 
with  interest  or  property,  they  ie 
The  price  to  be  paid  mnst  be  oscei 
certain,  or  so  referred  to  a  defmi 
that  it  may  be  made  certain ;  and  th 
must  also  be  specific  or  capable  < 
identification.  "When  made  by  lett 
tract  is  complete  as  soon  as  a  dist 
sit  ion  contained  in  it  is  accepted  h 
letter  written  within  a  reasonabh 
mailed  before  the  acceptor  receives 
of  a  withdrawal  of  the  offer.  If  t 
sold  for  cash,  the  vendor  is  entit 
possession  of  it  until  ho  receives  h 
cannot  sue  for  the  price  until  tlie  gi 
livered  or  tendered ;  but  if  they  are 
destroyed  while  thus  in  his  poss 
without  any  fault  or  carelessness  • 
he  may  then  sue  for  the  price.  If 
not  paid,  whether  the  goods  are  sc 
or  on  credit,  and  they  remain  in  tli 
the  seller,  he  has  a  lien  on  them  fc 
This  lien  is  destroyed  by  either  act 
structive  delivery  of  the  goods;  an( 
a  bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  n^ 
rity  for  the  price,  he  also  loses  his 
a  sale  of  personal  property  and  a  fa 
lute  delivery  to  the  purchaser  pei 
seller  cannot  reclaim  or  retake  pc 
the  property  (upon  the  ground  of  a  li 
the  consideration  which  was  to  hav< 
at  the  time  of  the  delivery  has  no 
even  though  the  purchaser  short] 
comes  insolvent;  for  the  seller's 
once  lost  or  waived  by  the  deliver; 
reattach. — ^A  sale  without  delivery 
in  general,  against  a  third  persoli 
without  notice ;  and  if  the  goods  i 
.^he  vendor  to  two  different  and  in] 
ties,  by  transfers  equally  yalid,  h< 
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obUuDs  posMsslon  of  the  goods  will  hold 
them.  But  as  between  the  seller  and  the  par- 
chaser,  delivery  is  not  necessary  to  complete 
the  bargain;  and  a  hanajide  sale  withont  any 
delivery,  though  it  passes  the  property  as  be- 
tween these,  yet  leaves  the  goods  liable  to  be 
taien  as  the  property  of  the  vendor  by  his 
creditors.  Formerly,  when  a  sale  was  made 
and  the  goods  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  seller,  this  gave  rise  to  an  absolute  infer- 
ence in  law  of  fraud.  A  completed  sale  with- 
oat  change  of  possession  still  raises  not  only  a 
presumption,  but  a  very  strong  presumption  of 
fraad;  but  the  old  rule  is  somewhat  mod- 
ified, and  the  question  of  fraud  is  generally 
conadered  one  of  fact  for  the  jury  to  determine. 
Symbolical  d^very  will  in  many  cases  be  suffi- 
cient and  equivalent  in  its  legal  effect  to  actual 
delivery.  The  delivery  of  the  key  of  a  ware- 
house in  whidi  the  goods  sold  are  deposited ; 
or  transferring  them  in  the  warehouseman's  or 
wharfinger's  books  to  the  name  of  the  buyer ; 
or  the  delivery  of  a  part  as  representative  or 
as  an  instalment  of  the  whole,  is  a  delivery 
sufficient  to  transfer  the  property.  When  the 
goods  sold  are  of  such  a  nature  or  in  such  a 
situation  that  a  personal  possession  of  them  is 
impracticable  or  inconvenient,  the  simple  sale 
and  an  agreement  of  the  parties  will  pass  the 
property  to  the  purchaser  without  actual  de- 
livery. If  no  piuticular  time  is  appointed  by 
the  terms  of  the  contract  for  delivery  or  pay- 
ment, these  must  be  made  within  a  reasonable 
time ;  and  the  seller  is  bound  to  keep  the  things 
sold  until  time  of  delivery  with  ordinary  care 
and  ffood  faith,  and  otherwise  he  will  be  liable 
Aomd  they  be  injured  or  destroyed.  If  the 
contract  is  to  deliver  at  the  residence  of  the 
vendee  or  any  other  particular  place,  and  this 
is  not  done,  the  seller  is  liable  even  though 
such  a  delivery  becomes  impossible,  unless  it 
becomes  so  through  the  act  or  fault  of  the  pur- 
ehaser.  K  the  goods  are  to  be  delivered  to  the 
purchaser,  but  no  place  of  delivery  is  named, 
thejmust  be  sent  to  him  wherever  he  ma^ 
happen  to  be,  or  to  his  house  or  place  of  busi- 
nesB,  unless  they  were  bought  to  be  used  for 
anj  particular  purpose,  or  at  any  particular 
place.  When  a  time  and  place  are  expressed 
in  the  contract  of  sale,  the  buyer  must  receive 
and  pay  for  them  then  and  there,  and  also  pay 
all  reasonable  charges  for  keeping  after  the  sale 
and  before  delivery.  If  the  gooS&  are  sold  on 
credit,  they  must  be  delivered  without  pay- 
ment ;  but  if  the  purchaser  should  become  in- 
solvent before  delivery,  the  seller  may  demand 
security  and  refuse  to  deliver  without. — When- 
ever, in  a  contract  of  sale,  it  is  agreed  that 
some  particular  act  shall  be  done  in  relation  to 
the  thing  sdd,  by  either  party,  as  that  the 
goods  shall  be  deliyered  on  a  particular  day,  or 
on  reqaeet,  or  that  a  promissory  note  shall  be 
given,  this  makes  a  conditional  sale.  In  every 
^e,  where  no  other  express  agreement  is  made, 
there  is  an  implied  condition  that  the  price 
shall  be  paid  Wore  delivery ;  and  this  is  re- 
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garded  as  a  condition  precedent.  It  is  also  a 
condition  precedent  where  some  act  remains  to 
be  done,  such  as  weighing  or  measuring ;  and 
if  there  is  no  evidence  tending  to  show  the  in- 
tention of  the  parties  to  make  an  absolute  and 
complete  sale,  the  property  does  not  pass  wholly 
to  the  buyer  until  such  condition  is  performed. 
Where  there  is  a  condition  precedent  which  is 
not  performed,  but  the  goods  are  nevertheless 
delivered  with  the  understanding  that  it  shall 
be,  the  property  does  not  vest  in  the  purchaser 
on  such  a  delivery  until  he  performs  the  condi- 
tion, or  the  seller  waives  it;  and  the  right 
continues  in  the  seller  even  against  those  cred- 
itors of  the  buyer  who  were  creditors  previous 
to  his  purchasing  and  receiving  the  goods,  but 
not  as  against  creditors  who  became  so  after- 
ward, and  who  may  haye  given  him  credit  on 
the  strength  of  his  actual  possession  of  and 
supposed  right  to  the  goods.  If  the  buyer  neg- 
lects or  refuses  to  comply  with  a  condition 
precedent,'  and  the  goods  are  therefore  not  de- 
livered, the  seller  may,  after  due  delay  and 
precautions,  resell  them,  and  hold  the  buyer 
responsible  for  any  deficiency  in  the  price.  In 
all  of  these  cases  the  property  in  the  thing  sold 

E asses  to  the  buyer  by  the  fact  of  sale,  but  he 
olds  it  subject  to  the  lien  or  other  reserved 
right  of  the  seller.  Another  class  of  valid  sales 
on  condition  are  those  known  as  '^  contracts  of 
sale  or  return,"  where  possession  of  the  goods 
is  given  to  the  purchaser  with  the  privilege 
of  keeping  them  or  returning  them  within  a 
specified  time.  If  he  returns  them  within  this 
tmie,  the  contract  is  rescinded;  but  otherwise 
the  sale  becomes  absolute  and  complete.  When 
goods  are  sold  at  auction,  the  conditions  of 
sale  made  known  to  the  buyer  by  the  advertise- 
ment, or  communicated  by  the  auctioneer  at  the 
time  of  sale,  bind  both  parties,  and  regulate  the 
transfer  and  possession  of  the  property.  When 
goods  which  are  only  a  numerical  proportion  of 
an  entire  bulk  are  sold,  no  property  passes  and 
the  sale  is  incomplete  until  such  part  has  been 
separated  and  set  apart  from  the  remainder  and 
actually  delivered. — ^The  seller  of  goods  has  not 
only  a  lien  upon  them  for  the  price  while  they 
remain  in  his  possession,  but  he  may,  in  the 
event  of  the  bankruptcy  or  insolvency  of  the 
purchaser,  after  he  has  parted  with  the  posses- 
sion of  them,  and  while  they  are  in  trarmtu  on 
their  way  to  the  purchaser,  retake  them,  the 
price  being  unpaia.  (See  Stoppage  in  Tban- 
BiTU.)  If  a  sale  be  merely  colorable,  and  intend- 
ed to  cover  a  usurious  transaction,  no  property 
in  the  goods  will  pass  thereby  to  Repurchaser. 
So  a  sde  of  goods  with  intent  to  delay,  hinder, 
or  defraud  a  creditor,  is  utterly  void  as  against 
the  creditor,  even  if  the  purchaser  pays  ftill 
value  for  them,  unless  the  purchaser  was  igno- 
rant of  the  fraud  and  purchased  them  in  good 
faith,  as  well  as  for  a  good  consideration.  But 
such  a  transfer  would  be  good  as  between  the 
parties  thereto,  or  between  either  party  and 
a  stranger,  not  a  creditor. — Contracts  of  sale 
having  an  immoral  or  illegal  object  in  view  are 
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void  at  common  law.  Trading  with  an  enemy 
is  prohibited  bj  the  common  law  and  bj  the 
law  of  nations,  and  of  course  contracts  with 
them  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  goods  cannot 
be  enforced.  Neither  can  a  contract  for  the  sale 
of  goods  entered  into  in  contravention  of  a 
statutory  provision,  whether  the  prohibition  be 
express  or  implied  from  the  imposition. of  a 
penalty,  be  enforced  by  action.  The  obtaining 
goods  upon  false  pretences,  under  color  of  pur- 
chasing them,  does  not  change  the  property ; 
but  it  has  been  held  that  a  Ixma  Jide  purchaser 
of  goods  for  a  valuable  consideration,  from  a 
person  who  obtained  them  from  the  owner  by 
false  pretences,  amounting  even  to  a  felony, 
will  hold  them  against  the  first  seller,  if  he 
(the  first  seller)  voluntarily  parted  with  tiie 
possession  and  intended  to  part  with  the  title. 
The  sale  will  never  be  valid  in  favor  of  the  pur- 
chaser where  he  obtains  the  goods  by  fraud 
practised  upon  the  seller  under  color  of  a  pur- 
chase, whether  on  credit  or  otherwise.  Thus,  if 
an  infant  fraudulently  represents  himself  to  be  of 
fall  age,  and  by  such  false  representation  suc- 
ceeds in  obtaining  goods  on  credit,  the  sale  will 
be  void,  and  the  seller  may  rectehn  the  goods 
from  the  buyer,  or  from  any  one  who  has  not 
bought  the  goods  of  the  buyer  for  value,  and 
in  ignorance  of  the  fraud.  If  a  person  steals 
goods  and  sells  them,  the  property  is  not  there- 
by changed,  but  remains  in  the  rightful  owner, 
who  may  reclaim  them  wherever  they  may  be 
found.  In  England  there  is  an  exception  to 
this  rule,  which  is  where  the  goods  are  sold  by 
the  wrongful  possessor  in  market  overt,  in  which 
case  the  sale  is  binding  upon  the  true  owner,  and 
the  purchaser  obtains  a  good  title.  But  in  this 
country  no  sale  of  goods  by  the  wrongful  pos- 
sessor is  valid.  (For  sale  with  warranty,  see 
Wasraitty.)  a  conjectural  estimate  of  the 
value  is  not  a  misrepresentation  which  might 
avoid  the  sale ;  and  concealment,  to  be  fraudu- 
lent and  material,  must  be  a  concealment  of 
something  which  the  party  was  bound  to  dis- 
close. A  seller  is  unquestionably  liable  to  an 
action  for  deceit  if  he  fraudulently  represents 
the  (quality  of  the  thing  sold  to  be  other  tiian 
it  is,  m  some  particulars  which  the  buyer  has 
not  equal  means  with  himself  of  knowing; 
and  he  is  if  he  do  so  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
induce  the  purchaser  to  abstain  from  making 
the  inquiries  which  for  his  own  security  and 
advantage  he  would  otherwise  have  made. 

SALE,  Salleb,  or  Sla,  a  walled  town  of 
Morocco,  on  the  W.  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Bu  Regreb;  pop.  about  10,000.  The 
chief  manufacture  is  carpets ;  and  the  exports 
consist  principally  of  wool.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  is  the  town  of  Rabatt.  In 
1851  both  Sal6  and  Rabatt  were  bombarded  by 
the  French. 

SALE,  Geobgb,  an  English  oriental  scholar, 
bom  in  B!ent  in  1680,  died  in  London,  Nov. 
14,  1786.  Little  is  known  of  his  personal 
history.  He  was  educated  at  King's  school, 
Canterbury,  was  by  profession  a  lawyer,  and 


was  one  of  the  founders  of  a  sod 
encouragement  of  learning  establi^ 
He  was  a  contributor  to  the  "Uni 
tory,"  edited  by  Swinton  and  othere 
for  that  work  the  cosmogony,  and  p 
ental  history.  He  was  also  one  of  1 
of  the  "  General  Dictionary"  (10  vola 
don,  1784),  and  probably  had  a  grc 
the  tnmslation  of  the  work  of  Bayl 
incorporated  in  the  dictionary.  By  f 
important  of  his  works,  and  the  on 
he  is  now  remembered,  is  the  transit 
Koran  into  English  from  the  origii 
with  notes  and  comments  from  tt 
proved  commentators  (4to.,  London, 
this  version  there  were  prefixed  dissc 
the  social  and  religious  condition  ai 
Christians,  and  Arabs  at  the  time  of 
of  Mohammed,  on  the  leading  sects 
Mohammedans,  and  on  other  snbj 
translation  is  executed  with  fidelity, 
after  the  death  of  Sale,  a  catalogue 
ental  manuscripts  was  published,  ^ 
tained  valuable  articles  in  Arabic,  F 
Turkish  literature.  They  were  puj 
the  Radcliffe  library  at  Oxford. 

SALEM,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  New  Jers 
ed  W.  by  the  Delaware  river,  and 
Salem,  Alloway's,  and  other  creeks 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  22,458.  The 
level  and  the  soil  a  fertile  sandy  1 
productions  in  1850  were  825,622 
Indian  com,  178,871  of  wheat,  226,1 
190,746  of  potatoes,  27,882  tons  o 
899,097  lbs.  of  butter.  There  wei 
and  16  saw  mills,  2  newspapers,  4^ 
and  8,268  pupils  attending  public  Bch< 
abounds,  and  iron  ore  is  found.  A 
long  connects  Salem  creek  with  the 
Capital,  Salem. 

SALEM,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and 
shire  towns  of  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  site 
cipally  on  a  tongue  of  land  lying  be 
friths  or  arms  of  the  sea,  called  North 
rivers,  14  m.  N.  by  E.  from  Boston,  \ 
it  is  connected  by  the  eastern  railroa 
81'  18"  N.,  long.  70^  68'  68"  W,;  pc 
22,252.  The  oity  occupies  the  who 
la,  which  is  about  2  m.  long  and  | 
A  smaller  peninsula  called  the  Neck 
to  it,  and  was  first  inhabited ;  a  lai 
of  it  belongs  to  the  city,  and  is  occu 
almshouse  farm.  A  bridee  across 
river  connects  the  city  wifih  Beverly 
of  that  part  of  the  city  within  the  j 
flat,  but  healthy;  the  streets  are  inr 
well  built,  many  of  the  houses  of  brie 
Chestnut  street  is  considered  the  fi 
city ;  it  has  a  row  of  noble  elms  on 
and  many  elegant  residences.  In  1 
of  the  city,  toward  the  end  of  the  p< 
a  beautiful  park  or  "  common'^  of  & 
the  other  portions  the  surface  is  mc 
There  are  21  churches,  some  of  th< 
siderable  architectural  beauty.  A 
principal  public  histitutions  is  the ! 
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nurine  Bodetj,  formed  of  those  who,  as  cap- 
tam  or  sapercargoes,  have  doubled  Gape  Horn 
or  the  cape  of  Grood  Hope.  The  maseom  of 
this  society  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
valuable  in  the  country,  consisting  of  carios- 
ities of  nature  and  art  from  ahnost  every  part 
of  the  world.  The  Essex  institute,  organized 
ia  1848  by  the  union  of  the  Essex  historical 
societjand  the  Essex  county  natural  history 
society,  has  a  library  of  18,000  volumes,  an 
eztenfflTe  cabinet  of  natural  history,  a  large  col- 
lection of  portraits  of  the  past  officers  and  of 
the  old  worthies  of  Essex  county,  and  also  many 
articlee  illostrative  of  the  habits  and  costumes 
of  the  olden  times  and  of  foreign  climes.  The 
Salem  Athencsum,  formed  in  1810,  by  the  pur- 
chase of  the  social  and  philosophical  libraries 
as  a  haaia,  has  a  library  of  12,500  volumes. 
These  two  last  named  institutions  occupy  the 
fine  bnilding  known  as  Plummer  hall,  erected 
from  fiinds  bequeathed  to  the  Salem  Atheufeum 
Ij  the  late  Miss  Oaroline  Plummer.  The  Essex 
agrionltanEd  society  has  also  a  good  library  of 
sgricultural  works,  and  there  are  several  smaller 
pablic  libraries,  as  well  as  many  private  ones 
of  great  value.  The  schools  of  Salem  have  for 
years  had  a  high  reputation.  One  of  the  state 
normal  schools  is  established  here.  There  are 
also  a  classical  and  high  school,  5  grammar  and 
10  intermediate  and  primary  schools,  attended 
by  2,539  pupils,  and  sever^  excellent  private 
schools.  The  total  amount  expended  for  ordi- 
nar/  school  purposes  during  the  year  1860  was 
$28,000.  There  are  6  newspapers  in  the  city. 
—Salem  has  always  been  noted  for  its  com- 
merce. In  its  very  infancy  its  inhabitants  not 
only  engaged  in  the  fisheries  and  the  coasting 
trade,  bat,  in  small  vessels  of  40  to  60  tons, 
crossed  the  Atlantic  and  prosecuted  a  trade 
with  Spain,  Italy,  France,  and  the  islands  of 
the  West  bidies.  In  the  revolutionary  war 
158  privateers,  mounting  at  least  2,000  guns, 
and  carrying  not  fewer  than  6,000  men,  were 
fitted  ont  from  tibe  town  of  Salem  alone.  These 
Tesselfl  captured  445  prizes,  and  brought  ^  of 
them  into  port  in  safety.  In  1785  the  first  ves- 
sel e^er  sent  from  this  country  to  the  isle  of 
France,  Calcutta,  and  Ohina,  was  despatched 
by  Elias  Haskett  Derby  of  Salem,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  many  more  from  that  town,  which 
for  years  held  almost  the  entire  monopoly  of 
that  trade,  having  in  1818  54  vessels  engaged 
in  it.  The  trade  to  the  other  ports  of  the  East 
Indies  and  Japan  was  also  commenced  by  the 
merchants  of  Salem,  as  was  that  to  Madagascar 
and  Zanzibar,  and  the  other  gmn  and  ivory 
ports  of  £.  Africa,  the  legitimate  trade  to  the 
ports  of  W.  Africa,  the  commerce  with  Braal 
and  the  Ainazon,  and  especially  the  India  rub- 
ber trade,  in  which  for  many  years  she  took  the 
lead.  In  the  South  sea,  Salem  ships  were  the 
first  to  visit  the  Feejee  islands.  New  Holland, 
^6  w  Zealand,  and  the  N.  W.  coast  were  also  first 
opened  to  our  commerce  by  them.  The  com- 
merce of  Salem  is  now  less  extensive  than  in  the 
^\j  part  of  the  century,  the  great  seaboard 


cities  having  absorbed  much  of  it  In  1860  the 
enrolled  and  licensed  vessels  of  the  city  amount- 
ed to  27,588  tons ;  the  arrivals  for  the  same  year 
were  265  vessels,  of  81,826  tons ;  and  tJhe  clear- 
ances were  265  vessels,  of  82,978  tons.  The  ex- 
ports of  the  port  in  1860  amounted  to|l,528,845, 
and  the  imports  to  $1,877,869. — ^The  manufao- 
tures  of  Salem  are  of  considerable  importance. 
The  principal  establishments  are  a  cotton  miU, 
runnmg  65,000  spindles ;  a  laboratory,  manu- 
facturing chemicals  to  the  amount  of  $100,000 ; 
a  large  establishment  for  refining  copal ;  tanning 
and  currying  works  producing  $1,500,000  worth 
of  leather,  and  shoe  factories  tur^ng  out  $100,- 
000  worth  of  shoes;  manufactories  of  machine- 
ry,  cordage,  twine,  oil,  candles,  and  black  and 
white  lead.  There  are  7  banks,  with  an  aggro- 
gate  capital  of  $1,865,000,  2  savings  banks,  and 
5  insurance  companies.  Salem  is  connected 
with  Boston  by  2  railroads,  and  4  others  ccm- 
nect  it  with  Marblehead,  Oape  Ann,  Lawrence, 
and  Lowell.  An  aqueduct  supplies  it  with  ex- 
cellent spring  water. — Salem  is  the  oldest  town 
in  New  England,  except  Plymouth,  having  been 
settled  in  1626.  In  1629, 11  ships  arrived  here 
from  England,  bringing  1,500  inmiigrants,  who 
settled  in  various  localities  in  the  vicinity.  The 
first  church  organization  effected  in  this  couBr 
try  was  at  Salem  in  1629,  with  the  Rev.  Fran- 
cis Higginson  as  its  pastor.  In  1692  ^e  hr 
mous  *^  witchcraft"  delusion  made  its  i»pear- 
ance,  and  19  persons  frcnn  this  and  acgacent 
towns  were  condenmed  and  executed  on  the 
eminence  now  known  as  **  Gallows  hill.''  It  had 
its  origin  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Danvers, 
and  the  persons  connected  with  it,  as  accusers, 
witnesses,  or  victims,  belonged  to  several  other 
towns  also.  (See  Witqh.)  The  town  was  in- 
corporated in  1680,  and  received  city  privileges 
in  1886.    Its  Indian  name  was  Naumkeag. 

SALEM,  a  province  of  British  India,  Madras 
presidency,  bounded  N.  by  Mysore  and  North 
Arcot,  E.  by  South  Arcot,  S.  E.  and  S.  by  Tri- 
chinopoly,  and  S.  W.  and  W.  by  Oounbatore  and 
Mysore;  area,  7,499  sq.  m.;  pop.  1,195,877. 
It  is  subdivided  into  the  districts  of  Salem  and 
Barramahl,  the  latter  of  which  is  hilly.  The 
principal  river  is  tiie  Cavery.  Artificial  sheets 
of  water  or  tanks  for  purposes  of  irrigation  are 
numerous.  Iron  ore  is  abundant,  and  mines  of 
chromate  of  iron  have  been  extensively  worked 
at  the  foot  of  the  Sheevaroy  hills.  Ootton  is 
extensively  cultivated.— Capital,  Salem,  170  m. 
S.  W.  fh>m  Madras ;  pop.  19,020.  Silk  and  cot- 
ton are  manufacturea. 

SALEP,  a  mucilaginous  nutritive  substance 
prepared  from  the  dried  bulbs  of  the  orehu 
maseula  and  other  species  of  the  same  ffe&us. 
The  plants  grow  in  various  parts  of  S.  Europe 
and  ^,  Africa.  The  bulbs  when  taken  up  are 
stripped  of  their  epidermis  and  plunged  in  boU- 
ing  water  or  dried  in  an  oven,  after  which  they 
are  strung  together  in  bunches.  In  drying  th^ 
form  small,  oval,  irregular  masses,  hard,  hom7, 
semi-transparent,  of  a  yellowi^  color,  feeble 
odor,  and  mild  mncilaginouB  taste.    It  is  used 
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in  a  powdered  state,  in  which  it  is  also  some- 
times  kept.  To  pulverise  it,  the  dry,  hard 
bulhs  are  macerated  in  cold  water  till  they  be- 
come soft,  when  they  are  immediately  dried. 
In  water  it  swells  like  gam  tragacanth,  and 
yields  like  it  a  small  portion  solnble  in  the  wa- 
ter, and  minute  quantities  of  saline  matters.  It 
contains  a  little  starch,  and  possesses  highly  nu- 
tritive properties,  resembling  sago  and  tapioca. 
The  countries  about  the  upper  Mediterranean 
and  Persia  formerly  alone  supplied  it,  but  it  is 
now  produced  in  France  also. 

SALEBNO  (anc.  SaUmum\  a  fortified  sea- 
port town  of  8.  Italy,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Frincipato  Oitra,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Sa- 
lerno, 80  m.  8.  E.  from  Naples ;  pop.  in  1850, 
18,852.  It  stands  upon  the  side  and  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill.  The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  8t. 
Matthew,  whose  body  according  to  tradition  is 
buried  within  the  walls,  was  founded  in  1084. 
A  Roman  colony  was  formed  at  Salernum  in  194 
B.  0.  After  the  fall  of  the  Romans  it  became 
the  capital  of  a  flourishing  republic.  It  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens  in  905,  from 
whom  it  was  captured  by  the  Greeks,  and  was 
subsequently  recovered  by  the  Lombards.  The 
Normans  obtained  possession  of  it  in  1076,  and 
made  it  the  capital  of  their  possessions  in  8. 
Italy.  The  town  was  almost  entirely  burned 
down  by  the  emperor  Henry  VI.  in  1198,  but 
it  afterward  recovered,  and  eventually  was 
merged  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

SALES,  Francis  de.    See  Francis  db  Sales. 

SALTANS,  or  Sauo  Franks,  a  tribe  of  Ger- 
mans, who  were  originally  settled  upon  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  who  under  Olovis 
invaded  Gaul  toward  the  end  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury, and  by  the  conquest  of  that  country 
founded  the  French  monarchy.  Their  code  of 
law  was  called  the  Salic.  (See  Code,  vol.  v. 
p.  42Y.)— Salic  land  {terra  SaUca  or  dominieata) 
was  a  name  given  to  an  estate  subject  to  no 
burden,  depending  upon  no  superior,  and  upon 
which  the  manor  house  of  the  master  was  sit- 
uated. Later  the  title  was  applied  also  to  in- 
herited landed  property  as  distinct  from  ac- 
quired possessions,  and  by  the  Salian  law 
females  were  excluded  from  inheriting  this 
species  of  property.  This  last  feature  of  their 
law  has  always  prevailed  in  France  with  re- 
spect to  the  crown,  as  it  did  in  Spain  under  the 
Bourbon  line  till  1880,  when  it  was  abolished 
in  favor  of  the  present  queen.  The  German 
emperors  of  the  house  of  Franconia,  from  Con- 
rad II.  to  Henry  V.  (1024-1125),  are  designated 
by  historians  as  Salians. 

SALIC  LAW.    See  Salians, 

SALINE,  a  river  of  Arkansas,  rising  in  the 
N.  part  of  Saline  co.,  and  fiowmg  in  a  S.  E., 
S.,  and  8.  W.  direction  into  the  Washita  river. 
Its  length  is  about  200  m. 

SALINE.  I.  A  central  co.  of  Ark.,  drained 
and  partly  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Saline  river; 
area,  950  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  6,640,  of  whom 
749  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  level  in  the 
S.  part  and  hilly  in,  the  rest  of  the  oounty,  and 


the  soil  is  productive.  The  pnx 
1850  were  185,805  bushels  of  IndiaiK 
of  sweet  potatoes,  1,287  bales  of 
29,855  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were 
15  churches,  and  500  pupils  attei 
schools.  Marble,  quartz,  and  soa 
found  in  large  quantities.  Capit 
II.  A  S.  E.  CO.  of  111.,  intersected  I 
of  Saline  creek ;  area,  870  sq.  m. ;  p 
9,881.  The  surface  is  generally  \e^ 
timbered,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The 
in  1850  were  341,900  bushels  of  I 
25,858  of  oats,  15,658  of  potatoes,  i 
lbs.  of  tobacco.  There  were  12  ch 
410  pupils  attending  public  schoo] 
Raleigh,  m.  A  central  co.  of  Mo., 
and  E.  by  the  Missouri  river,  and 
by  the  Black  and  Salt  forks  of  La 
area,  750  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 14,7( 
4,876  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  m 
and  the  soil  fertile.  The  producti 
were  539,080  bushels  of  Indian  cor 
wheat,  65,847  of  oats,  2,595  tons  of] 
lbs.  of  butter,  287,588  of  tobacco, 
of  wool.  There  were  16  grist 
mills,  11  churches,  and  1,057  pupi 
public  schools.  Bituminous  coaL, 
stone,  and  sandstone  are  found ;  ai 
numerous  salt  springs.  Capital,  Mi 
A  S.  W.  CO.  of  Nebraska  territory 
Big  Blue  river  and  Turkey  cree 
1860  29 

SALISBURY,  or  New  Sabum, 
England,  capital  of  Wiltshire,  siti 
junction  of  the  Avon,  Wily,  and  B< 
82  m.  W.  S.  W.  from  London;  p 
11.657.  The  cathedral  was  built  b 
and  1258,  by  the  bishop  and  cai 
Barum,  2  m.  N.,  which  place  wi 
quence  deserted  by  its  inhabitants 
site.  The  extreme  length  of  th( 
which  is  Gothic,  is  474  feet,  bi 
height  of  the  exterior  115  feet, 
spire  404.  The  principal  manufa( 
lery.  The  woollen  manufacture,  f< 
town  was  once  famous,  has  become 
returns  two  members  to  parliamen 

SALISBURY,  Earl  of.    See  C 

SALIVA.  See  Digestion,  ai 
Gland. 

SALLE,  Jean  Baftiste  de  la,  i 
olesiastic,  founder  of  the  order  of 
the  Christian  schools,  bom  in  K 
80,  1651,  died  at  the  institute  of  S 
Rouen,  April  17, 1719.  At  the  a 
was  appointed  canon  in  the  cath< 
of  Rheims.  He  conceived  the  desi 
hshing  a  school  for  the  instruction 
of  girls'  schools,  and  about  1681 
house,  where,  out  of  school  hours 
holidays,  they  spent  their  time  in  i 
ferences,  in  receiving  instruction, 
gious  exercises.  Finding  that  his 
tion  was  a  barrier  between  him  aJ 
schoolmasters,  he  distributed  his 
among  the  poor.    Finally,  after  ii 
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:  of  17  days,  tbey  organized  themaelyes 
lorder  for  the  gratuitoos  OhriBtian  eduoa- 
of  the  poor.  (See  Bbethbbn  of  the  Onsia- 
I  Schools.)  About  1688  it  became  neoea- 
J  to  reorganize  the  order,  and  La  Salle  es- 
Kiished  a  nov^itiate  at  Yaugirard  near  Paris, 
here  he  lived  in  great  poverty  and  privation 
r  a  namber  of  years,  the  teachers  of  Pans 
pposiog  him  bitterly,  because  his  schools  in- 
leifered  with  their  emoluments.  At  Chartres, 
jf  where  he  sent  6  of  the  brothers  to  open  a  large 
[  school,  the  schoolmasters  of  the  commune  pro- 
'  cared  an  edict  from  the  bi^op  forbidding  them 
to  take  any  but  pauper  children,  and  thus  broke 
np  the  schooL  In  1699  he  attached  to  his  novi- 
tiate in  Paris  a  Sunday  school  for  apprentices 
and  other  young  persons  under  20  years  of  age, 
in  whidi  instruction  was  given  in  reading, 
arithmetio,  and  drawing,  as  well  as  in  the  cat- 
echism and  Bible  history.  This  roused  the 
bitter  opposition  of  the  Parisian  teachers,  and 
after  6  years'  effort  they  succeeded  in  breaking 
it  up.  In  1702  he  established  a  house  of  his 
order  in  Rome,  in  1703  in  Avignon,  in  1704  in 
Marseilles,  and  in  1705  in  Bouen;  and  soon 
after  he  removed  his  novitiate  to  St.  Yon.  In 
1716  he  resigned  his  office  as  superior  of  the 
commumty,  and  devoted  his  last  years  to  the 
imtruction  of  a  class  of  little  children. 

SALLET,  Fbibdbich  tost,  a  German  poet, 
bom  at  Netsse,  Silesia,  April  20,  1812,  died  at 
Reichau,  near  Nimptsch,  Feb.  21,  1848.  He 
was  received  in  18^  into  the  corps  of  cadets 
at  Potsdam,  and  in  1829  was  sent  as  lieutenant 
to  Mentz.  Becoming  disgusted  with  his  posi- 
tion, in  1830  he  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  a  sa- 
tiri'^al  novel  of  military  life,  for  which  a  court 
martial  sentenced  him  to  be  imprisoned  10 
years  and  cashiered;  but  the  king  conmiuted 
the  term  of  punishment  to  2  months.  Aban- 
doning military  life,  he  settled  at  Breslau  in 
1838,  and  gave  himself  up  to  literary  labors,  in 
his  later  years  becoming  wholly  absorbed  by 
philosophical  and  religious  speculations.  The 
most  important  of  his  poems  is  the  Laimeoan- 
gelium  (Breslau,  1839),  which  at  the  time  of  its 
appearance  made  a  great  sensation.  It  is  an 
enthusiastic  eulogy  of  pantheism,  the  deifica- 
tion of  man  being  represented  as  the  highest 
aim  of  Ohristianity.  In  JDie  Atheisten  und 
Gottlo$m  ufuerer  Zeit^  published  posthumously 
(Leipsic,  1844),  the  pietists  are  declared  to  be 
geanine  atheists.  His  complete  works  were 
pablished  at  Breslau  (5  vols.,  1846). 

8 ALLUST  (Oaius  Sallustius  Obispus),  a  Lat- 
in historian,  bom  at  Amitemum,  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Sabines,  in  86  B.  0.,  died  in  84  B.  C. 
He  belonged  to  a  plebeian  family,  and  about 
the  age  of  27  obtained  the  qusestorship.  In 
politics  he  allied  himself  with  the  faction  of 
Cssar,  and  in  50  was  expelled  from  the  senate 
by  the  censors  Appius  Claudius  and  Piso  on 
the  ground  of  adultery  with  Fausta,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Sylla,  but  in  reality,  probably,  on  ac- 
count of  his  vigorous  opposition  to  the  aristo- 
cratic party.    In  52  he  was  elected  a  tribune 


of  the  people,  in  47  praator,  and  in  46  he  ao* 
oompanied  Osssar  in  his  expedition  to  Africa. 
He  was  api^ointed  governor  of  Numidia,  and, 
after  ac^uirmg  an  immense  fortune  by  plunder- 
ing the  mhabitants,  retired  into  privacy,  devot- 
ing  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  literary  pursuita 
and  the  embellishment  of  his  splendid  gardens 
on  the  Quirinal  hill.  His  character  has  been 
drawn  in  the  darkest  colors  by  Dion  OasduB 
and  other  authors,  who  ascribe  to  him  almost 
every  species  of  profligacy  and  crime,  tihough 
he  was  probably  no  worse  than  most  of  the 
contemporary  Roman  politicians.  His  literary 
productions  consist  of  the  Bellvm  Catilinariumf 
a  history  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline ;  the  Bd- 
lum  Jugurthinumy  a  history  of  the  war  against 
Jugnrtha;  and  HiatanMrum  lAbri  F.,  oompria- 
ing  the  period  between  78  B.  C,  the  year  <^ 
Sylla^s  death,  and  66  B.  C,  and  forming,  with 
the  other  two  works,  a  connected  history  id 
Roman  affairs  for  45  years.  It  exists  onlyjn  a 
few  fragments,  but  of  the  "  Jngurthine  War'' 
and  the  *^  Conspiracy  of  Catiline"  numerous 
editions  have  appeared,  the  first  being  that  of 
Venice  (fol.,  1470),  and  the  best  those  of  Erita 
(2  vols.  8vo.,  Leipsio,  1828-'d4)  and  of  Qerlach 
(8  vols.  4to.,  Basel,  1828-'dl),  the  latter  eon- 
tainmg,  in  addition,  the  fragments  of  the  lost 
books.  There  are  no  fewer  than  16  translationa 
of  Sallust  into  English,  the  oldest  by  Barclay 
(1511),  the  most  recent  by  Watson  (1852). 
Sallust  seems  to  have  taken  Thucydides  as  a 
model,  and  his  narrations  are  remarkable  for 
conciseness  and  perspicuity. 

SALMASIUS,  Claudius  (Claude  ds  Sau« 
maise),  a  French  scholar,  bom  near  S6mur,  in 
Auxois,  April  15,  1588,  died  at  Spa,  Sept  6, 
1658.  At  the  age  of  10  he  wrote  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  read  Pindar  fluently.  At  the  age 
of  16  he  went  to  Paris  to  complete  his  studies, 
and  there  made  the  acquaintance  of  Casanbon, 
under  whose  influence  he  embraced  Protestant* 
ism.  From  Paris  he  went  to  Heidelberg, 
where  he  formally  renounced  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic reli^on.  He  afterward  returned  to  France, 
and  resided  for  several  years  near  Paris.  He 
was  invited  by  the  Venetians,  by  the  university 
of  Oxford,  and  by  the  pope,  and  at  lengtii  in 
1682  settled  at  Leyden  upon  a  public  ralary, 
with  the  title  of  honorary  professor  in  the  uni- 
versity. In  1640  he  returned  to  France  on  the 
occasion  of  his  father^s  death,  and  while  there 
was  pressed  by  Richelieu  to  remain.  He  went 
back  to  Leyden,  however,  but  afterward  re- 
moved to  Sweden  upon  the  inviti^on  of  Queen 
Christina,  returning  to  Holland  m  the  following 
year.  Upon  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  of 
England,  Charles  H.,  who  was  then  in  Holland, 
employed  Salmasius  to  write  a  defence  of  his 
father  and  of  monarchy,  which  was  published 
under  the  title  of  D^eruio  Regia  pro  Ga/rolo 
PHmo  (Leyden,  1649).  The  English  council  of 
state  in  1650  ordered  ^^  that  Mr.  Milton  do  pre- 
pare something  in  answer  to  the  book  of  Sal- 
masius,^^ and  the  result  was  Milton^s  famous 
Defentio  pro  Pcpulo  AnffUeano,    The  ohafpin 
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ef  Balmasiiis  at  the  loss  of  credit  whioh  fol- 
lowed is  thonght  to  have  finally  cansed  his 
deaths  Of  his  nnmeroos  works  &e  most  im- 
portant is  PHnianm  Beereitationst  in  OaiiJulii 
JSMmi  Polfhistora  (2  yols.  foL,  Paris,  1629).  A 
eolleotion  of  his  letters  was  published  in  1656. 
SALMON,  the  common  name  of  the  soft- 
rayed  fishes  of  the  genns  Mima  (Guy.).  The 
old  genas  talmo  of  Artedi  and  Linniens  has 
been  sabdivided  into  the  three  principal  fiEuni- 
Hes  of  nUmanidmj  eJiaracini,  and  seopdida,  of 
wbldi  only  the  first  concerns  us  here ;  this,  be- 
side the  salmon  and  tront,  inclndes  the  smelt, 
eapelin  (maUotuaX  grayHng,  whitefish,  and 
others.  The  genus  salmo  has  the  cheeks  or 
whole  head  covered  with  scaleless  integument, 
and  the  rest  of  the  body  with  cycloid,  thin, 
small  scales;  there  is  an  adipose  fin  on  the 
back  near  the  tail,  oyer  the  anal,  and  the  dor- 
sal is  oyer  the  ventrals;  the  branchiostegal 
rays  vary  from  12  to  10,  and  there  is  a  ffuse 
gill  on  the  inner  side  of  the  operculum ;  the 
edge  of  the  upper  jaw  is  formed  by  the  ma:dl- 
laries  as  well  as  the  premazillaries ;  the  air 
bladder  is  always  present,  large  and  simple,^ 
opening  into  the  pharynx ;  the  intestinal  canal 
is  short,  with  numerous  pyloric  c»ca;  the 
oyaries  form  closed  sacs  without  oyiducts,  and 
Che  eggs  enter  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
whence  they  pass  out  bv  an  opening  behind 
tiieanus.  The  names  salmon  and  trout  have 
been  applied  in  the  most  indefinite  and  con- 
trary manner,  by  different  authors  and  in  both 
hemispheres,  to  the  fishes  of  this  genus ;  those 
by  almost  universal  consent  called  salmon  will 
be  aUuded  to  here,  leaving  for  the  article 
Tbout  the  brighter  spotted,  and  usually  small- 
er and  fresh  water  species.  Even  the  genus  as 
restricted  by  Ouvier  has  been  subdivided  into 
8  by  Valenciennes  according  to  the  distribution 
of  the  vomerine  teeth ;  in  mlmo  (Val.)  there 
are  strong  conical  teeth  in  both  jaws  and  a 
small  group  at  the  end  of  the  vomer;  the  pal- 
ate bones  and  the  sides  of  the  tongue  are  also 
armed  with  teeth ;  in  /ario  (Val.^,  including 
the  salmon  trout,  there  is  in  addition  a  single 
mesial  line  of  teeth  on  the  vomer ;  and  in  solar 
(Val:)  the  vomer  has  2  rows  of  teeth.  Species 
called  salmon  and  species  called  trout  are 
found  in  each  of  these  subdivisions,  but  the 
last  2  contain  chiefly  those  called  salmon  trout 
and  trout  The  salmons  are  of  great  impor- 
tance to  man  as  an  article  of  food,  and  are  the 
most  esteemed  of  any  fresh  water  fish;  the 
number  of  men  and  the  amount  of  capital  em- 
ployed in  this  fishery  are  very' great;  their 
fle^  is  eaten  fresh,  salted,  smoked,  dried,  and 
pickled,  and  is  always  much  esteemed.  The 
species,  which  are  numerous,  inhabit  the  sea 
and  fresh  waters,  some  minting  from  the 
ocean  to  rivers  at  the  breeding  season ;  they 
spawn  in  shallow  streams,  both  sexes  assisting 
in  forming  the  bed;  they  are  found  in  the 
northern  waters  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America, 
even  in  small  streams,  in  the  cold  water  of  the 
arctic  zone,  and  as  high  as  the  regions  of  per- 


petual snow ;  none  have  been  foui 
America,  the  East  Indies,  or  Africa 
not  mentioned  by  ancient  Greek  at 
are  unmistakably  alluded  to  by  Pli 
Sonius  among  the  Latins. — At  the  ] 
true  salmons,  or  those  having  the  1 
vomer  smooth,  stands  the  common 
talmOy  Val. ;  S,  aalar  of  authors), 
head  is  large,  the  ffape  wide  and  we 
with  teeth ;  the  giU  openings  are  vei 
consequently  death  very  soon  take 
of  the  water ;  the  abdominal  outli 
more  curved  than  the  dorsal ;  the  sn 
and  the  body  rather  slender  and  fn 
form  is  elegant,  and  the  movemen 
vigorous.  The  color  is  slaty  blue  < 
darkest  on  the  head,  duller  and  Bli{ 
on  the  sides,  and  beneath  pearly  si] 
there  are  numerous  black  spots  al 
eral  line ;  the  dorsal,  pectorals,  an< 
dusky,  the  anal  white,  and  the  ve 
externally  and  dusky  internally ;  t 
ers  are  rounded  posteriorly,  and 
nearly  square  in  tine  adult,  but  fo 
young ;  the  scales  are  delicate,  and 
thick  and  fatty  skin.  As  seen  in 
they  are  generally  not  more  than 
though  they  attain  a  much  larger 
the  northern  seas  they  enter  the 
swollen  by  the  rains  and  more  o 
and  deep,  remaining  for  a  time  in 
estuaries;  they  are  probably  ab 
the  mixture  of  the  waters  through 
which  are  freely  supplied  with  i 
ments;  they  ascend  during  the  1 
rate  of  15  to  25  miles  a  day,  res 
when  the  water  is  unfit  for  their  p 
females  ascend  before  the  males, 
tained  the  requisite  height,  as  the  ( 
comes  on  they  take  measures  to 
spawn ;  at  this  time  the  female  I 
large,  and  her  silvery  tints  dull  gri 
becomes  thinner  on  the  back,  the 
the  under  jaw  turns  up  in  a  strong 
enters  a  hollow  in  the  nose,  ai^d  ti 
come  brown  and  red.  A  farrow,  i 
deep,  is  excavated  in  the  bottom,  p 
the  female ;  in  this  the  spawn  is  d 
pregnated,and  covered  with  grave 
The  sexes  have  been  seen  to  come  1 
to  shed  the  spawn  and  sperm  at  thi 
the  spawning  process  consumes  f 
days,  and  at  the  end  of  it  the  i 
much  emaciated,  the  breeding  colo 
characters  are  lost,  the  scales  are 
tbey  retire  to  some  quiet  place  to 
strength;  in  this  condition  the) 
kelts,  and  are  then  unfit  for  fooc 
they  go  back  Blow;ly  to  the  sea, 
soon  recover  their  perfect  conditio] 
remain  covered  by  the  gravel  al 
neath  the  ice,  and  begin  to  be  hat 
end  of  March  or  commencement  o 
periments  prove  tiiat  the  eggs  ar< 
114  days  when  the  temperature  c 
is  at  86°  F.,  hi  101  at  48^  and  ii 
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The  yoBXig  oome  out  from  the  gravel  when 
aboat  an  inch  long ;  these  are  called  parr,  and 
remain  a  year  in  fresh  water;  when  4  to  6 
inches  long  thej  receive  the  name  of  smolts, 
and  are  greenish  gray  above  and  silvery  below, 
with  very  decidaous  and  delicate  scales,  in 
which  state  they  descend  to  the  sea;  after 
aboat  2  months'  sojonm  there  they  ascend  the 
rivers  again,  weighing  2^  to  4  lbs.,  and  are 
then  called  grilse ;  they  spawn  daring  the  win- 
ter, and  then  are  entided  to  the  name  of  sal- 
mon ;  descending  and  returning  the  following 
season,  they  wei^^  10  to  15  lbs.,  and  may  go  on 
increasing  to  60  or  70  lbs. ;  but  now  a  salmon 
of  30  lbs.  is  considered  a  very  large  fish,  as 
from  the  iiuudicioas  methods  of  fishing  both  in 
Earope  and  this  country  most  are  caught  in 
the  condition  of  grilse  or  even  younger.    Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Davy,  the  eggs  retain  their  vi- 
tality for  many  hours  in  the  air,  if  moist  and 
cold  (even  to  92°  F.),  but  not  more  than  an 
hoar  if  dry  and  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  both 
the  ova  and  yoong  fish  will  bear  a  heat  of  80° 
or  85*"  in  water  for  a  short  time,  but  die  in  wa- 
ter above  84°  or  85° ;  they  perish  also  in  salt 
or  tolerably  'brackish  water.     In   their  de- 
scent to  the   sea  they  generally  remain  for  a 
time  in  brackish  water,  by  which  they  get  rid 
of  their  fresh  water   parasites   (crustaceans 
which  attach  themselves  to  their  gills),  and 
thej  do  the  same  thing  before  they  ascend  the 
rivers,  which  frees  them  from  marine  parasites. 
This  species  is  very  extensively  distributed  in 
northern  Earope  and  America,  being  found  in 
Great  Britain,  the  Orkneys,  France,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Germany,  Bussia,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Iceland,  getting  access  from  tiie  Eng- 
lish channel  and  the  northern  seas  by  the 
Tweed,  Tay,  Severn,  Loire,  Rhine,  Elbe,  &o. ; 
it  does  not  occur  in  rivers  falling  into  the 
Mediterranean,  and  does  not  come  below  the 
45th  parallel  of  latitude ;  in  North  America  it 
frequents  the  rivers  of  Labrador,  Oanada,  New- 
foandland,  Nova  Scotia,  New  England,  and 
those  of  New  York  communicating  with  the 
Bt  Lawrence,  ascending  even  to  Lake  Ontario. 
Salmon  can  live  without  access  to  the  sea,  as  is 
seen  in  Sebago  and  other  landlocked  lakes  of 
Maine,  but  they  are  of  inferior  size  and  quality. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  salmon  has  the  power 
of  swbnming  with  great  velocity,  of  stemming 
rapid  rivers,  and  of  jumping  over  dams  and 
water&lls  of  considerable  height  when  they 
impede  their  ascent  of  a  chosen  river;  they 
have  been  known  to  spring  14  feet  out  of 
water,  and  to  describe  a  curve  of  at  least  20 
feet  m  order  to  surmount  a  cascade ;  if  not 
Bucceiafal  at  first  they  persevere  till  they  suc- 
ceed, unless  the  obstruction  be  insurmountable ; 
these  efforts  tU^y  are  able  to  make  by  their 
powerful  and  active  muscles,  and  especially  by 
the  strong  and  fieshy  tail.     Ajscending  the 
rivers  from  June  to  September,  their  edioals 
are  attended  by  porpoises,  seals,  and  camiv- 
oroQs  fish,  which  find  them  an  easy  prey ;  it  is 
popularly  believed  that  ihey  return  to  the 


rhrer  in  which  they  were  hatched,  which  in 
their  immense  numbers  would  be  likely  to 
happen  to  somCt  but  more  unlikely,  as  the  fact 
proves,  to  the  greater  portion.  The  salmon  is 
very  voracious,  and  grows  rapidly ;  in  the  sea 
it  feeds  principally  on  small  fishes,  especially 
the  sand  eel  (ammodytei)^  cmstaceans,  the  ova 
of  echinoderms,  &c. ;  it  is  believed  that  it  eats 
very  little  while  in  fresh  water  from  its  thin 
appearance,  but  the  emaciation  would  be  suf- 
ficiently accounted  for  by  the  waste  incidental 
to  the  breeding  season.  In  the  sea  salmon  very 
rarely  bite  at  a  hook,  but  in  rivers  and  estuaries 
they  will  rise  to  artificial  flies.  For  an  interest- 
ing account  of  salmon  fiy  fishing  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  ^^  Salmonia,  or 
the  Days  of  Fly  Fishing."  They  are  tiken  by 
spearing  by  the  American  Indians,  and  also  in 
the  Scottish  rivers ;  for  the  latter  see  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  '*  Bed  Gauntlet"  and  ''  Guy  Mannering.'' 
Where  salmon  fishing  is  pursued  as  a  busineas, 
they  are  taken  in  nets,  usually  in  gill  nets, 
stretched  across  the  months  of  the  rivers  which 
they  enter.  Many  hundred  salmon  of  good 
size  are  often  taken  at  a  single  haul  of  a  seine, 
and  some  of  the  English  fisheries  furnish  an- 
nually more  than  200,000  fish ;  the  fisheries  of 
Scotland  and  Norway  are  also  very  profitable. 
Bivers  are  let  out  to  sportsmen  witn  the  ez« 
elusive  right  of  fishing  for  salmon;  the  streams 
of  liie  British  provinces  in  America  are  fre- 
quently thus  disposed  of  both  to  native  and 
foreign  anglers.  The  river  Thames  was  once 
celebrated  for  its  salmon,  but  its  stream  is 
now  too  impure  to  invite  them  to  enter ;  the 
Merrimack  river  in  Massachusetts  a  few  years 
ago  swarmed  with  salmon  weighing  from  9 
to  12  lbs.,  but  the  numerous  dams  and  manu- 
facturing establishments  have  since  driven  them 
away,  and  the  northern  markets  are  now  sup- 
plied from  the  Kennebec  river  and  the  Brit- 
ish provinces ;  the  fishery  in  the  gulf  of  St 
Lawrence  is  estimated  as  worth  $^00,000  a 
year,  and  with  the  present  steam  communica- 
tion the  fish  can  be  delivered  in  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Philadelphia,  in  as  good  condition 
as  those  from  Scotland  in  the  London  and  from 
the  English  channel  in  the  Paris  markets.  The 
fiesh  is  ezdeedingly  delicate,  and  of  a  tint  of 
pink  which  has  received  therefirom  the  name 
of  salmon-colored;  the  delicacy  of  the  flesh  is 
no  doubt  due  to  the  ova  of  echinoderms  and 
crustaceans  which  form  their  chief  food,  and 
the  intensity  of  the  red  color  seems  to  be  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  gammarinm 

S minute  amphipod  crustaceans)  which  they 
levour.  As  with  all  fish  which  swim  near  the 
surface,  the  flesh  ^ould  be  eaten  when  fresh, 
as  the  flavor  is  lost  rapidly  after  death.  The 
price  varies  in  our  markets  from  20  cents  to  (2 
a  pound,  according  to  season  and  the  amount 
caught;  specimens  have  been  sold  in  Boston 
weighing  80  and  85  lbs.  The  salmon  enters 
the  rivers  of  Nova  Scotia  in  the  latter  part  of 
April,  the  rivers  from  the  bay  of  Fundy  a 
month  later,  and  those  from  the  gulf  of  St 
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Lavrence  in  Jane ;  the  females  arriye  first,  ana 
the  males  about  a  month  after,  and  the  grilse 
ascend  dnring  Jnlj  and  Angnst  They  spawn 
late  in  antumn,  most  of  them  returning  to  the 
sea  before  the  rivers  are  frozen  oyer,  but  some 
remaining  in  fresh  water  all  winter  and  going 
to  tiie  sea  in  the  spring ;  the  ova  are  oast  when 
the  water  is  at  most  at  42°  F.,  in  shallow,  ]^ure, 
and  rapid  streams.  Among  the  noted  nvers 
for  fly  fishing  are  the  Gold  and  St.  Mary's  in 
Kova  Scotia,  and  the  S.  W.  Miramichi  and  Ne- 
pisiguit  in  New  Brunswick. — ^The  S,  hamatm 
(Guy.),  regarded  by  Blooh  and  other  naturalists 
as  the  old  male  of  the  preceding  species,  has 
the  back  reddish  gray,  the  sides  brighter,  and 
lower  parts  dull  white ;  there  are  black  spots 
above  the  lateral  line,  and  some  red  markings, 
and  the  fins  are  bordered  with  blackish ;  the 
lower  jaw  in  both  sexes  and  in  the  young  has 
a  terminal  hook  turned  upward  and  received 
in  a  depression  near  the  union  of  the  inter- 
mazillaries ;  the  mouth  is  very  large  from  the 
elongation  of  the  Jaws,  and  is  armed  with 
strong  teeth.  The  true  salmon  enters  the 
rivers  in  summer,  but  this  species  asoends  be- 
tween October  and  the  end  of  February,  so 
that  the  two  are  not  found  together  except  at 
the  end  of  the  fishing  season;  the  fleshes 
lighter  colored  and  drier  than  in  8,  salar,  and 
is  hence  less  esteemed ;  it  is  found  in  the  rivers 
of  western  Europe,  but  a  specimen  so  named 
by  Agassiz  was  caught  in  1860  in  the  Merri- 
niack  river,  showing  that  species  which  gen- 
erally leave  their  arctic  retreats  for  the  Euro- 
pean shore  sometimes  descend  on  the  American 
coast.  In  the  8.  hueho  (Val.),  the  salmon  of 
the  Danube,  the  body  is  longer  and  rounder 
than  in  the  common  salmon ;  it  is  grayish,  ap- 
proaching to  violet,  on  the  back,  silvery  white 
on  the  sides  and  below,  the  head  and  dorsals 
with  a  greenish  tint,  and  the  other  fins  yellow- 
ish; above  the  lateral  line  are  black  spots, 
smallest  in  the  largest  fish ;  as  in  other  salmons, 
the  young  have  7  or  8  dark  vertical  bands  on 
the  body,  which  disappear  with  age ;  it  attains 
a  weight  of  80  or  40  lbs.,  and  is  not  found  in 
the  rivers  opening  into  the  Baltic ;  the  flesh  is 
white,  but  softer  and  less  agreeable  than  in  the 
common  species;  the  spawning  season  is  in 
June.  For  other  species  of  old  world  salmon, 
see  Ouvier  and  Valenciennes'  JBistoire  natu- 
reUe  des  poustnUy  vol.  xxi.  Among  the  Amer- 
ican species  the  arctic  salmon  (8.  Botsii,  Rich.) 
deserves  mention ;  it  grows  to  a  length  of  2  or 
3  feet,  and  has  a  more  slender  form  than  the 
common  salmon ;  the  color  above  is  brownish 
green,  the  sides  pearly  gray  with  bright  red 
dots  near  the  lateral  line,  and  red  below ;  the 
under  Jaw  is  conraderably  the  longer;  the 
scales  small,  and  separated  from  each  other  by 
smooth  skin ;  it  is  found  in  the  arctic  seas  and 
in  the  rivers  therewith  communicating  so  abun- 
dantly, that  over  8,000  were  taken  at  a  single 
haul  of  a  net  during  one  of  the  expeditions  of 
Sir  John  Richardson.  Many  other  species  of 
the  arctic  seas,  on  the  east  and  west  coasts  of 


North  America,  are  described  and  fi 
Richardson's  ^^  Fauna  Boreali- America 

SALMON  TROUT.    See  Teout. 

SALOMON  ISLANDS.    See  Solo 

AJTDS. 

SALONIOA,  or  Salokiee  (anc.  The 
afterward  Theisalonica)^  a  walled  towi 
key  in  Europe,  situated  on  a  small  iaia 
same  name  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  I 
anciently  called  the  Thermaic  gul^  8: 
S.  W.  from  Constantinople ;  pop.  abor 
It  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  steep  hill, 
the  mosques  was  originally  a  tempi 
Thermsdan  Venus,  and  was  afterward 
a  Ohristian  church  till  it  fell  into  the  '. 
the  Mohammedans.  A  triumphal  arc 
W.  extremity  of  the  Via  Egnalaa  is  be 
have  been  erected  by  the  people  of  The 
in  honor  of  Augustus  Offlsar,  and  in 
of  the  battle  of  Philippi;  it  is  12  feet  ^ 
18  feet  high,  and  is  constructed  of  lai^ 
of  marble.  Another  arch  is  built  of  br 
with  marble,  has  camels  sculptured  c 
is  supposed  to  commemorate  the  vi 
Constantino  over  the  Sarmatians.  T 
by  which  the  town  is  defended  i 
Greek  and  partly  Venetian.  Woollen 
goods  and  hardware  are  manu&cti 
1856  the  value  of  the  exports  was  $^ 
and  of  the  imports  $5,600,000;  an^ 
the  same  year  659  vessels  of  an  aggi 
101,680  tons  entered  the  port.  The  c 
ing  country  is  exceedingly  beautiful.— 
was  called  Therma  from  the  hot  spring 
In  815  B.  C.  it  was  enlarged  by  C 
who  named  it  Thessalonica  after  his 
daughter  of  Philip.  Xerxes  rested  '. 
here.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Ath< 
421  B.  C,  and  afterward  became  t 
Macedonian  naval  station.  It  surreii 
the  Romans  after  the  battle  of  Py 
under  the  empire  it  was  the  capital  o 
lyrian  provinces.  Cicero  took  refuge  1 
ing  his  exile.  It  took  a  prominent  pi 
Gothic  and  Slavic  wars,  but  was  cap 
the  Saracens  in  904,  when  the  pi 
amounted  to  220,000.  The  Normi 
Sicily  took  it  in  1185.  It  was  held  di 
flrsit  hali  of  the  18th  century  by  Bo] 
Montferrat,  and  afterward  by  the  V 
It  was  finally  captured  by  the  Turks  u 

SALPIANS,  a  group  of  acephalous 
of  the  order  tunicata.    See  Mollusca 

SALSETTE,  an  island  of  British 
the  presidency  of  Bombay,  separated 
row  channels  from  the  island  of  Bo 
the  S.,  and  from  the  mainland  on  th 
E. ;  length  S.  W.  and  N.  £.  18  m.,  bi 
m. ;  area,  about  150  sq.  m. ;  pop.  eati 
60,000.  The  island  is  conneoled  wit 
Bombay  by  an  arched  stone  bridge  i 
causeway  built  at  the  joint  expense  of 
seljee  Jejeebhoy  and  the  govemme 
hill  of  Eeneri  in  the  centre  command 
tensive  view  in  all  directions,  and  hai 
ancient  rock-cut  cave  temples,  as  also  hi 
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ptfta  ci  &e  island  The  chief  town  is  Tatinah, 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  district  to  which  the 
island  belongs.  Salsette  came  into  possession 
of  the  Portngnese  soon  after  their  arrival  in 
the  counlay,  and  was  wrested  from  them  in 
1789  bj  the  Mahrattas,  who  in  tarn  were  dis- 
possessed by  the  British  in  1774. 

8AU3IFY.    See  Otbtib  Plant. 

SALT,  the  <dilorid6  of  sodium,  a  natural 
compound  of  one  atom  of  chlorine  and  one  of 
sodiom,  represented  hj  the  formula  Na  01; 
chemical  equivalent  68.5.  It  occurs  as  a  rock 
interstratified  with  marls,  sandstones,  and  gyp- 
Bam,  and  as  an  element  of  salt  springs,  sea 
water,  and  salt  water  lakes.  It  is  the  only 
mineral  suhstance  uniyersally  required  as  an 
article  of  food  hyman  and  the  higher  orders  of 


the  animal  kingdom,  and  its  distrihution  is  so 
general  that  it  is  almost  everywhere  accessible. 
The  proportions  of  its  elements  are  60.4  per 
cent  of  chlorine  and  89.6  per  cent,  of  sodium. 
The  chief  impurities  found  in  rock  salt  are 
sulphate  of  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  and  clay ;  but 
beside  these  the  chlorides  of  potassium,  cal- 
cium, and  magnesium,  the  sulphates  of  soda  and 
magnesia,  and  bituminous  matters  are  occasion- 
ally met  with,  and  some  varieties  are  even  col- 
ored by  the  presence  of  infusoria.  In  salt  made 
from  sea  water,  the  salts  of  magnesia  with  a  lit- 
tle sulphate  of  lime  are  the  principal  impurities. 
All  the  varieties  of  salt  occasionally  contain 
minute  quantities  of  bromides  and  iodides. 
The  tbllowing  table  exhibits  the  composition 
of  salt  from  various  sources : 
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*  The  aoboaatea  we  mainly  of  lime,  except  in  the  Holston  rock  salt,  which  contains  magnesia  on1y.~The  Ivrines  of 
aanhclin,  Onondaga,  Kanawha,  and  many  others,  as  well  as  sea  water  and  that  of  the  Dead  sea,  contain  traces  of  I 
MM  lodfdps.    Tho  dry  resldne  of  sea  water  from  the  Mediterranean  contains  1.47  per  cent  of  bromide  of  sodlam. 

t  Sulphate  of  magnaria  only.       |8aljphate  of  soda  only        f  Sulphate  of  alnmlna.       |  Silicate  of  soda. 
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Salt  crystallizes  in  tiie  onbio  system,  and  has  a 
very  perfect  cubic  cleavage,  which  generally 
displays  itself  even  in  the  great  masses  of  rock 
salt,  parts  of  which  however  are  frequently 
massive  and  granular,  and  rarely  fibrous  or 
oolnmnar.  The  most  characteristic  peculiarity 
of  the  crystallization  of  salt,  however,  is  the 
formation  of  the  hopper-shaped  crystals  on  the 
surface  of  a  salii^e  solution  during  evaporation. 
A  single  cube  appears  at  first,  which  partially 
sinks  in  the  liquid,  and  new  cubes  then  form 
and  attach  themselves  to  its  upper  edge,  till 
by  a  repetition  of  t|iis  process  a  hollow  rectan- 
golar  pyramid,  sometimes  of  considerable  di- 
qaensions,  and  with  the  apex  downward,  is 
finally  produced.  Crystals  of  this  form  occur 
in  some  salt  mines,  and  casts  of  them  in  day 
are  found  in  the  New  York  salt  region  and 
some  other  places.  Salt  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  2.1  to  2.257,  and  a  hardness  between  gypsum 
and  calo  spar.  It  is  transparent  to  tranducent, 
and  its  color  varies  from  white  to  yellowish, 
reddish,  bluish,  and  purplish.  It  is  of  all  sub- 
stances the  most  perfectly  diathermanous  or 
transparent  to  heat  Clear  rock  salt  transmits 
92  parts  of  heat  out  of  100,  and  even  muddy 
salt  transmits  65,  while  plate  glass  transmits 
only  24  parts.  At  82**  F.  100  parts  of  water  dis- 
solve 85.52  parts  of  pure  salt;  and  at  229.5'', 
which  is  the  boiling  point  of  a  saturated  solu- 
tion, only  40.85  parts  are  dissolved.  This  al- 
most uniform  solubility  at  all  temperatures  fur- 
nishes the  means  of  separating  it  from  many  of 
the  foreign  salts  with  which  it  is  associated  in 
sea  water  and  brine  springs.  The  presence  of 
small  quantities  of  other  salts,  however,  in- 
creases its  solubility.  Rock  salt  dissolves  much 
more  slowly,  even  in  fine  powder,  than  sea  salt 
and  that  from  springs,  and  the  coarsely  crys- 
tallized salt  than  the  finer  varieties.  These 
differences  are  of  economical  importance,  es- 
pecially in  the  curing  of  provisions.  In  some 
cases  meat  is  first  treated  with  fine  salt,  which 
rapidly  penetrates  it,  and  when  placed  in  the 
barrels  is  *' capped'^  with  rock  salt  or  other 
coarse,  salt,  which,  slowly  dissolving,  keeps  up 
a  continual  supply  of  saturated  brine  as  the 
meat  gradually  absorbs  salt.  For  the  principle 
of  its  curative  properties  see  Putbefaction,  and 
Prbsbbvation  of  Food.  Salt  is  fusible  at  a  red 
heat,  and  volatile  at  a  still  higher  temperature. 
Its  volatility  is  made  use  of  in  the  process  of 
"salt  glazing"  common  earthenware.  (See 
PoTTEBY.)  Artificial  crystals  generally  decrepi- 
tate when  heated,  from  the  presence  of  water 
mechanically  entangled  between  their  layers. 
Some  specimens  of  rock  salt  from  Wieliczka  in 
Austrian  Galicia  decrepitate  when  dissolved  in 
water,  and  disengage  a  gas  which  appears  to 
have  been  retained  under  strong  pressure  be- 
tween their  layers.  This  gas  is  sometimes  pure 
carbnretted  hydrogen,  and  sometimes  a  mixture 
of  this  with  hydrogen  and  oxide  of  carbon. — Of 
the  sources  of  supply  of  salt,  beds  of  rock  salt 
and  brine  springs  occur  in  geological  formations 
of  ahnost  every  period.    The  New  York  springs 


are  in  the  upper  nlurian,  and  most  o 
western  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia, 
gan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Ee 
tiie  lower  coal  measures ;  most  of  t 
mines  and  springs  are  in  the  peimiai 
Cheshire  in  England,  Ireland,  easte 
Wttrtemberg,  ijxd  many  other  par 
many,  in  different  members  of  tl 
group;  those  of  the  Austrian  Alpi 
beds ;  those  of  the  Pyr^n^es  and  o 
in  cretaceous  rocks ;  while  those  ol 
in  Galicia,  of  Tuscany,  and  Sicily  bel 
tiary  strata.  Salt  is  also  found  as 
product.  Its  most  invariable  minen 
IS  gypsum  or  hydrated  sulphate  of  lin 
places,  as  at  Bex  in  Switzerland,  this 
by  anhydrite,  or  the  same  mineri 
water ;  while  polyhalite  (a  mineral 
of  sulphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  p 
soda),  bitumen,  sulphur,  and  calc  sp 
quently  occur  with  it ;  and  in  many  ] 
tne  wells  in  the  coal  formation,  a  c 
charge  of  carbnretted  hydrogen  g 
panics  the  flow  of  brine,  and  also  j 
oil.  (See  Petkoleum.)  Little  is  lun 
the  origin  of  rock  salt.  Some  bed 
of  Cheshire,  appear  to  have  been  pi 
the  drying  up  of  bodies  of  sea  wa 
from  the  ocean,  while  in  other  cases 
where  the  salt  forms  a  perpendict 
dike,  its  origin  is  altogether  obe 
lakes  are  derived  either  from  the  pa 
up  of  isolated  bodies  of  sea  water,  i 
sea,  or  by  the  evaporation  of  lakes  v 
lets,  and  fed  by  streams  which  1 
overbeds  of  salt,  or  plains  impregni 
as  Lf^e  Ooroomiah  m  Persia,  and  i 
lakes  of  South  America.  Saline  ii 
often  overspread  the  surface  of  pL 
sia,  India,  the  South  American  p 
region  £.  of  the  Bocky  mountain 
ocean,  however,  is  the  great  source 
taining  on  an  average  88.8  parts  of  si 
of  which  26.8  in  1,000  are  commoi 
entire  quantity  of  salt  in  the  ocean  i 
by  Schaf  hfiutl  at  3,051,842  cnbic  mil 
5  times  the  mass  of  the  Alps.  It« 
from  brines  and  sea  wafer  is  con 
distinct  ways :  1,  by  evaporation  I 
of  the  sun  in  shallow  reservoirs, 
practised  with  sea  water  in  the  soi 
perate  or  tropical  regions;  2,  by  art 
m  very  long  shallow  pans,  as  in  Ch( 
kettles,  as  at  the  Onondaga  salines 
posing  sea  water  to  intense  cold, 
ice  formed  is  nearly  pure,  and  a  c 
brine  remains,  which  is  afterward  £ 
one  of  the  first  two  processes.  ^ 
are  frequently  brought  to  a  certain 
solar  evaporation,  and  then  finish 
ing;  or  more  frequently  they  are 
into  elevated  reservoirs,  and  suflfere 
over  the  surface  of  bundles  of  brus 
built  up  into  walls,  sometimes  80 
high,  and  5,000  feet  long,  fully  exp< 
sun  and  wind;  the  great  amount 
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flios  obtained  causes  the  evaporation  to  go  on 
very  rapidly,  and  a  few  repetitions  of  the  pro- 
cess bring  reiy  weak  brines  to  suitable  strength 
for  boilii^.    This  prooess  is  known  as  "  gradua- 
tion;" and  the  same  effect  is  sometimes  obtain- 
ed bj  allowing  the  water  to  trickle  over  ranges 
of  cords  suspended  perpendicularly.    The  8d 
process  is  practised  in  northern  Europe,  and 
might  probably  be  used  with  advantage  on 
some  points  of  our  northern  coast.  Additional 
details  of  these  processes  will  be  found  among 
the  descriptions  of  particular  localities.    Bock 
salt  is  rarely  sold  as  such,  but  is  dissolved  and 
recrystaUized. — The  uses  of  salt  are  numerous 
and  important    Beside  its  direct  consumption 
as  food,  enormous  quantities  are  needed  for  pre- 
serying  meats  and  fish,  much  is  consumed  for 
agricultural  purposes,  and  given  to  cattle  and 
sheep,  and  a  very  large  amount  is  used  in  chemi- 
cal operations,  narticularly  in  the  manu&ctnre 
of  soda.    This  last  process  alone  takes  about 
46,000  tons  annually  in  France,  and  a  single 
establishment  near  Glasgow  uses  17,000  tons. 
The  proportionate  consumption  of  salt  in  dif- 
ferent countries  is  very  variable.    In  the  Uni- 
ted States  it  is  estimated  at  60  or  60  lbs.  an- 
Doalljr  for  each  person,  in  Great  Britain  at 
22,  in  France  at  16  lbs.    Neither  animals  nor 
plants  will  thrive  when  totally  deprived  of  salt, 
though  too  much  acts  as  a  poison.    Oertain 
plants  which  grow  at  the  seaside  depend  upon 
it,  and  are  also  found  inland  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  salt  mines  and  lakes.    In  medicine  salt 
is  employed  as  a  remedy  for  dyspepsia,  as  an 
emetic,  and  as  a  styptic ;  a  spoonful  of  dry  salt 
will  sometimes  check  haemorrhage  of  the  lungs. 
Salt  water  baths,  natural  or  artificial,  are  con- 
sidered stimulating  and  tonic  in  their  effects. 
Salt  is  alluded  to  in  mauT  passages  of  the  Bible. 
All  saorifices  offered  in  the  temple  were  season- 
ed with  it;  new-born  children  were  rubbed 
with  it;  Elisha  employed  it  to  sweeten  the 
fonntun  of  Jericho ;  it  is  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  things  most  necessary  to  life ;  it  is  used  as  a 
8jmbol  of  perpetuity  and  incorruption,  of  hos- 
pitality (as  it  still  is  in  the  East),  and  finally  of 
barrenness  and  sterility,  as  in  sowing  the  site  of 
a  destroyed  city  with  salt.  The  allusion  to  "  salt 
that  had  lost  its  savor"  refers  to  the  impure 
Article  collected  from  the  borders  of  salt  lakes, 
sod  which  might  be  merely  earthy  matters  al- 
most entirely  free  from  salt,  though  having 
Mme  resemblance  to  it.    From  its  necessity 
8alt  has  in  alnlost  all  countries  been  a  favorite 
subject  of  taxation,  and  important  political  re- 
sults have  sometimes  arisen  from  the  extortions 
Iffsctised  by  the  collectors,  of  which  the  histo- 
ries of  France  and  Hindostan  fhmish  examples. 
—Excepting  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Holland, 
the  European  countries  are  all  provided  with 
salt  to  some  extent  froni  domestic  sources,  and 
eren  in  some  of  these  rock  salt  is  imported  and 
refined.    The  principal  mines  of  rock  salt  are 
^  of  Wieliczka  in  Galicia ;  at  Hall  in  the 
I/Tol,  and  along  the  mountain  range  through 
Aussee,  in  Styria,  Ebensee,  Ischl,  and  Hall- 


stadt  in  Upper  Austria,  Hallein  in  SaltEbiofp, 
and  Beichenhall  in  Bavaria;   in  Hunjpary  in 
the  county  of  Mdrmaros ;  in  Transylvania,  Mol- 
davia, and  Wallachia;  at  Vic  and  Dieuze  in 
France ;  at  Bex  in  Switzerland ;  in  the  valley 
of  Oardona  and  elsewhere  in  Spain ;  in  the  re- 
gion around  Northwich  in  Cheshire,  England; 
near  Oarrickfergus,  Ireland ;  and  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Perm  in  Russia.    The  principal  salt 
springs  are  in  Cheshire,  Worcestershire,  and 
Staffordshire,  England;  in  WUrtemberg  and 
Prussian  Saxony ;  and  in  northern  Italy.    Rus- 
sia is  almost  the  only  country  which  derives 
much  from  salt  lakes.    France,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, and  Italy,  with  a  number  of  the  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean,  are  the  principal  pro- 
ducers of  sea  salt.    England,  Austria,  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  with  some  of  the 
Mediterranean  islands,  are  the  principal  ex- 
porters of  salt. — ^In  Russia  the  supplies  from 
mines,  springs,  and  lakes  are  inexhaustible. 
Over  the  vast  area  of  the  permian  group  (cov- 
ering upward  of  800,000  sq.  m.)  salt  is  fomod. 
and  in  numerous  localities  is  extensively  and 
profitably  worked.     In  the   government  of 
Archangel  it  is  obtained  by  freezing  sea  water 
and  evaporating  the  liquid  residue  by  artificial 
heat.    At  Totma  in  the  government  of  Volog- 
da are  extensive  salt  works.    Perm  produces 
about  120,000  tons  annually  from  mmes  and 
springs;   Orenburg  also  from  the  numerona 
salt  lakes  in  the  steppes.    At  the  celebrated 
Elton   lake  in  Saratov  the  salt  waters  are 
supplied  by  several  small  streams,  and,  being 
spread  over  a  wide  surfaoe,  are  evaporated  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  form  a  hard  cras^ 
which  becomes  several  inches  thick  in  the 
course  of  a  season,  leaving  the  lake  in  most 
parts  dry.    About  100,000  tons  are  aimuallj 
obtained,  and  more  than  10,000  workmen  are 
employed  in  preparing  and  transporting  it.    In 
the  adjoining  government  of  Astrakhan  salt 
lakes  and  pools  are  numerous,  the  largest,  Lske 
Baskutchatskoe,  E.  of  the  Volga,  being  12  m. 
long  and  5  wide.    The  soil  is  in  great  part  a  * 
mixture  of  mud,  sand,  and  salt,  and  the  whole 
province,  which  consists  of  two  vast  steppes, 
was  probably  at  one  time  covered  with  salt 
water.    In  the  Crimea  lai^ge  quantities  of  salt 
are  produced  from  lagoons,  supplying  a  great 
part  of  southern  Russia.    In  1841  the  excise 
on  Crimean  salt  amounted  to  about  $100,000, 
and  in  1854  to  $260,476.    The  N.  W.  part  of 
the  Crimea  is  a  vast  plain,  the  soU  of  which  is 
impregnated  with  salt.    Notwithstanding  this 
profhsion  of  salt,  Russia  is  obliged  to  import 
very  largely,  and  during  the  Crimean  war  the 
price  was  exorbitant.     In  1857,  52,158  tons 
were  imported  from  England. — ^In   Sweden, 
Oarlstad  at  the  N.  of  Lake  Wener  is  said  to 
produce  salt,  probably  from  springs,  but  both 
Sweden  and  Norway  import  much,  principally 
from  England  and  Sardinia.    Denmark  is  aJso 
a  large  importer.    In  Holland  and  Bel^um  re- 
fined salt  is  made  from  British  rock  s^t,  whidi 
is  dissolved  in  fresh  or  sea  water,  and  crystal- 
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lized  by  artificial  heat.  All  the  provinces  of 
Prussia,  except  Pmssia  propei*,  Posen,  Bran- 
denburg, and  Silesia,  produce  salt,  but  the 
quantity  obtained  falls  far  short  of  the  con- 
sumption. In  1881  the  Prussian  mines  pro- 
duced 80,207  tons;  in  1848,  91,T99;  and  in 
1862,  101,681. — In  the  Austrian  empire  Upper 
Austria,  Saltzburg,  Styria,  and  the  Tyrol  on 
the  west,  and  Croatia  and  Dalmatia  on  the 
south,  have  almost  inexhaustible  stores  of  rock 
salt  and  brine  springs ;  while  the  provinces  of 
Istria  and  Venice  derive  much  wealth  from 
the  lagoons  bordering  the  Adriatic.  The  salt 
mines  of  Wieliozka  in  Galicia,  10  m.  S.  E.  from 
Oracow,  extend  over  a  space  of  about  1  mile  7 
fbrlongs  in  length  from  N.  to  S.  by  OJ  furlongs 
in  breadth,  and  are  about  1,020  ft.  in  depth. 
The  salt  occurs  in  great  lenticular  masses,  in- 
clined at  a  high  angle.  It  varies  very  much  in 
quality ;  the  so  called  "  green  salt"  contains  6 
or  6  per  cent,  of  clay,  which  destroys  its  trans- 
parency, a  variety  called  apiea  is  crystalline 
and  mixed  with  sand;  while  that  known  as 
szyhik,  which  principally  occurs  in  the  lower 
levels,  is  in  largely  crystallized  masses,  per- 
fectly pure  and  transparent.  The  strata  in 
which  it  occurs  are  compact  tertiary  clays, 
containing  fossils ;  and  the  principal  associated 
minerals,  beside  gypsum,  are  bitumen,  anhy- 
drite, the  sulphates  of  baryta  and  strontia,  and 
sulphur.  The  mines  are  entered  by  11  shafts, 
with  galleries  at  6  different  levels,  leading  to  a 
labyrinth  of  passages  and  inmiense  excavations 
extending  to  a  total  length  of  270  miles.  Some 
of  the  chambers  formerly  excavated  were  more 
than  160  ft.  high,  but  those  now  made  are 
much  smaller.  One  of  these  is  fitted  up  as  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Anthony,  in  which  the 
altar,  statues,  columns,  pulpit,  &c.,  are  all  of 
salt.  In  another  part  is  a  lake  660  ft.  long  and 
40  ft.  deep,  formed  by  the  water  which  trickles 
through  the  strata.  When  any  of  the  imperial 
&mily  visit  the  mines,  the  principal  passages 
and  chambers  are  brilliantly  illuminated,  and 
'  in  the  great  hall  of  reception  festivals  have 
often  been  held.  It  is  not  known  when  these 
mines  were  discovered.  They  were  worked  at 
the  commencement  of  the  12th  century,  when 
they  belonged  to  Poland,  and  in  the  14th  Casi- 
mir  the  Great  established  regulations  for  tiieir 
working,  as  they  had  then  become  very  pro- 
ductive. In  1666  they  were  ceded  to  Austria, 
but  recovered  by  Jolm  Sobieski  in  1683.  In 
1772,  when  the  first  dismemberment  of  Poland 
took  place,  Austria  again  obtained  them,  and, 
except  from  1809  to  1816,  has  since  held  them. 
The  kings  of  Poland  drew  their  chief  revenues 
from  these  mines,  and  depended  upon  them  for 
the  dowries  of  their  queens  and  the  endowments 
of  their  convents,  to  which  last  purpose  their 
revenues  were  applied  as  early  as  the  14th  cen- 
tury. At  each  royal  election,  the  nobles  al- 
ways stipulated  that  the  salt  of  Wieliczka  should 
be  supplied  to  them  at  the  mere  cost  of  extrac- 
tion. At  present  about  1,000  men  and  400 
horses  are  employed  there.    From  Galicia  a 


saliferons  region  extends  on  both  sid* 
Carpathians  through  Hungary  and  Ti 
nia  mto  Wallaohia  and  Moldavia.  Th 
mines  of  Hungary  are  in  the  county  o 
ros,  and  the  total  produce  amounts 
than  40,000  tons,  which  is  however 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  coui 
Transylvania  76,000  tons  are  obtaii 
mines  which  have  been  worked  since  1 
of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  there  are 
salt  springs.  Salt  is  the  principal  a 
export,  to  the  extent  of  70,000  tons.  ^ 
former  times  owed  her  prosperity  in  g 
to  her  salt  lagoons  and  her  control  of 
in  salt  in  southern  Europe.  During  tl 
of  her  power  her  salines  remained  nnpr 
nntil  they  were  reestablished  on  a  i 
by  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  They  are  aga: 
worked  in  the  artificial  enclosures  ar 
city  connected  with  the  sea.  In  1841 
produced  in  the  whole  Austrian  em 
estimated  at  882,000  tons,  but  it  is  no 
bly  much  more. — In  Switzerland  t 
springs  of  Bex  have  be^n  worked  i 
middle  of  the  16th  century.  They 
belonged  to  a  family  of  Augsburg,  ni 
bel,  but  are  now  the  property  of  the 
ment  of  the  canton  (Yaud).  In  182! 
sequence  of  the  gradual  failure  of  th( 
the  mountain  was  pierced  by  a  gallei 
led  into  a  vein  or  dike  of  salt,  varyin 
to  60  feet  in  thickness.  In  1846  it  ] 
penetrated  to  a  distance  of  4,000  feet, 
height  of  600  feet.  It  cuts  nearly  pei 
larly  through  a  mass  of  anhydrite  (su] 
lime  without  water).  The  salt  when 
thrown  into  large  reservoirs  cut  in 
anhydrite  in  the  interior  of  the  mi 
there  dissolved  in  water,  and  when  sn 
saturated  the  brine  is  conveyed  in 
pipes  to  the  boiling  house.  The  stro] 
are  at  once  boiled,  and  the  weaker 
trated  by  the  process  of  graduation, 
the  product  of  the  springs  and  mines  i 
1,000  to  1,600  tons.  Springs  are  found 
parts  of  Switzerland. — In  Italy  the  lag< 
springs,  still  highly  productive,  were 
in  ancient  times,  and  contributed  not  f 
the  prosperity  of  the  Roman  empire, 
former  Sardinian  states  salt  is  a  strict 
ment  monopoly,  and  their  springs 
lines  furnish  one  of  the  chief  articles  o 
amounting  to  from  14,000  to  16,000  torn 
ly. — Spain  possesses  one  of  the  most  i 
ble  salt  mines  in  Europe,  at  Cardona  ii 
nia.  Here  is  a  hill  828  feet  high,  cov 
area  of  j  of  a  square  mile,  composed  c 
vertical  beds  of  salt,  gypsum,  and  clay 
ing  to  the  cretaceous  series,  the  sal 
tuting  about  |  of  the  entire  mass, 
is  of  8  varieties,  the  first  and  rarest  c 
in  very  largely  crystalline  masses,  sei 
parent  and  colorless,  sometimes  yie 
being  split  perfect  cubes  of  8  inches  oi 
the  second  pure  but  fine-grained,  trai 
of  grayish  white,  pearl  gray,  reddisl 
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flesh  red,  an^  brownish  red  colors ;  the  third 
impare,  granolar,  mixed  with  day  and  gypsnm. 
The  workings  are  in  the  form  of  long  steps 
of  one  metre  (39  inches)  in  height  and  widtn, 
cut  in  the  salt,  in  the  open  air,  by  means  of 
blasting  and  the  pick.  The  salt  is  simply 
groond  and  washed  to  prepare  it  for  sale. 
The  value  of  the  annual  product  formerly 
amounted  to  $200,000.  Salt  springs  are  found 
in  other  parts  of  Catalonia  and  along  the  Py- 
r^n^  in  beds  of  the  same  age,  as  at  Pam^e- 
Inna  in  Xavarre.  Most  of  the  salt  of  Spain, 
however,  is  obtained  from  sea  water,  espe- 
cially in  Valencia  and  Oatalonia.  Salt  is  a 
strict  monopoly  in  Spain,  and  can  be  sold  by 
individuals  only  for  exportation.  The  foreign 
sales  are  chiefly  for  the  united  States,  the  coun- 
tries on  the  Baltic,  Brazil,  and  La  Plata.  The 
avei^e  price  for  export  is  3^  cts.  per  bushel. 
The  domestic  consumption  is  very  large,  par- 
ticokrly  for  the  flocks  of  merino  sheep,  1,000 
sheep  requiring  about  2,600  lbs.  annually,  and 
the  whole  consuming  about  15,000,000  lbs.  To 
the  fear  of  discouraging  the  raising  of  these  is 
attribated  the  fact  of  the  price  of  salt  being  kept 
down  by  the  government  below  the  rates  in 
France.— In  Portugal  BsHt  is  manufactured  prin- 
cipally from  sea  water,  and  the  business  is  largely 
carried  on,  sustaining  a  considerable  exnort  and 
coasting  trade.  The  St.  Ubes  salt,  well  known 
in  commerce,  and  much  esteemed  for  packing 
provisions,  is  a  product  of  Portugal.  In  1851 
the  whole  amount  made  in  the  country  was 
10,487,456  bushels.  The  export,  and  that  of 
the  Cape  Yerd  islands  also,  is  principally  to 
Brazil  and  the  United  States.  The  latter  in 
185T  took  112,068  bushels,  worth  $15,442.— 
In  France  beds  of  rock  salt  and  important 
flprings  are  found  in  the  upper  beds  of  tlie  trias 
formation  in  the  eastern  departments.  The 
mines  in  the  department  of  Meurthe,  including 
the  celebrated  deposits  of  Vic  and  Dieuze,  are 
worked  over  a  belt  of  country  16  m.  from  E. 
to  W.  and  9  m.  from  K  to  S.  The  shafts  have 
passed  through  13  beds  of  rock  salt  of  an  ag- 
gregate thiclmess  of  223  feet.  Springs  abound 
in  the  same  region,  the  brine  from  which  is 
brought  to  saturation  by  the  addition  of  rock 
salt.  Dieoze  produces  about  1,000,000  bushels 
annnally.  In  other  departments  along  the 
Vosges  and  the  Jura,  and  in  central  France, 
salt  is  an  important  product.  Along  the  Pyr6- 
n6es  rock  salt  and  springs  are  found  in  the  cre- 
taceous formation.  But  the  greatest  portion  of 
the  product  of  France  is  from  the  lagoons  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  coasts.  The 
operations  at  Berre  near  Marseilles  are  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  T.  S.  Hunt  in  a  paper  published 
in  the  "  Geological  Survey  of  Oanada"  for  the 
years  1853-'6.  The  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
wntain  from  2.5  to  2.7  per  cent,  of  common 
ttlt,  and  those  of  the  Mediterranean  about  8 
per  cent.  While  the  latter  therefore  afford  a 
Wronger  brine,  the  dry  and  hot  summers  of  the 
■onthem  shores  are  also  more  favorable  for  the 
evaporation  (which  is  conducted  without  arti- 


ficial heat)  than  the  cooler  and  more  rainy 
coasts  of  Brittany  and  La  Yend^.  The  Med- 
iterranean waters,  moreover,  contain  about  0.8 
per  cent,  of  sulphates  and  chlorides  of  calcium, 
magnesium,  and  potassium ;  and  from  the  resi- 
due, or  mother  liquors,  after  most  of  the  com- 
mon salt  has  been  separated,  it  is  found  that 
salts  of  magnesia  and  potash  and  sulphate  of 
soda  may  be  obtained  of  almost  equal  value 
with'  the  salt  which  is  the  primary  object  of 
the  manufacture.  The  salines  of  Berre,  how-  . 
ever,  where  these  operations  are  very  success- 
fully conducted  upon  a  grand  scale,  do  not  use 
the  strong  sea  water,  but  are  supplied  from  a 
lake  which,  though  connected  with  the  tide,  is 
freshened  fully  one  hidf  by  streams  from  the  in- 
terior. Other  advantages  afforded  by  the  situa- 
tion compensate  for  this  weakness  of  the  brine. 
The  evaporating  surfaces  employed  cover  815 
acres,  of  which  y^  is  devoted  to  the  salting  ta- 
bles. The  total  annual  product  of  salt  is  about 
44,000,000  lbs.  At  Baynas,  as  M.  Payen  states, 
the  same  amount  is  made  with  strong  sea  wa- 
ter on  370  acres.  The  broad  receiving  basins 
of  these  salines  must  be  so  ntoated  that  they 
can  be  flooded  at  very  high  tides,  and  be  pro- 
tected by  dikes  against  uieir  incnrsions  inien 
supplies  of  salt  water  are  not  wanted.  A  clayey 
soil  is  important  to  prevent  infiltration,  and 
give  strength  to  the  dikes.  The  water  beiiur 
let  into  the  great  shallow  basins,  it  is  allowed 
to  remain  till  it  deposits  its  sediments  and  be- 

nto  evaporate  by  the  warmth  of  the  sun. 
I  thence  conducted  successively  through 
other  basins  of  10  to  16  inches  depth,  in  whidi 
the  evaporation  goes  on,  and  the  lime  it  con- 
tained is  deposited  as  a  sulphate.  As  its  bulk 
decreases  smaller  shallow  basins  suffice  for 
holding  it  after  it  is  separated  from  the  sedi- 
ments and  lime,  and  in  these  it  is  concentrated 
by  continued  evaporation  to  a  saturated  brine. 
When  this  marks  25"  Baum^,  it  is  transferred 
to  the  salting  tables,  upon  which  the  crystal- 
line crusts  soon  collect.  Pure  salt  to  the  ex- 
tent of  25  per  cent  of  the  whole  product  sepa- 
rates between  25°  and  26°,  and  may  be  kept  by 
itself,  the  brine  in  this  case  being  removed  to 
another  table.  Upon  this  salt  of  second  quality 
is  deposited  to  the  extent  of  60  per  cent,  of  the 
whole,  between  26°  and  28.5° ;  and  upon  other 
tables  the  remainder  is  collected  between  the 
last  degree  named  and  82°.  The  last  product, 
though  somewhat  impure  and  deliquescent  from 
the  magnosian  salts  it  contains,  is  preferred  for 
salting  fish  on  account  of  its  property  of  at- 
tracting moisture.  The  mother  liquors  are 
run  off  to  be  treated  for  the  other  salts.  From 
the  salting  tables  the  crystallized  salt  is  taken 
and  made  up  into  pyramidal  heaps,  and  dur- 
ing the  summer  season  these  are  left  exposed  to 
the  weather.  The  little  rain  that  falls  promotes 
the  purification  of  the  salt  by  removing  the 
more  soluble  foreign  matters.  Nothing  more 
is  done  to  prepare  the  salt  for  the  market.  Its 
average  price  is  one  franc  for  100  kilogrammes 
(220  lbs.).    Steam  or  horse  power  is  employed 
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at  these  large  salines  to  raise  the  water  from 
the  lower  basins  into  the  upper  ones ;  the  ma- 
chines that  take  up  the  water  are  lifting  wheels 
of  8  to  16  feet  diameter.  In  1862  an  official 
inquiry  estimated  the  production  of  France 
as  follows:  in  the  E.  departments,  60,118,700 
kilogrammes;  in  the  S.  W.,  8,922,100  kil.;  in 
the  salines  on  the  English  channel,  671,200  kil. ; 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  224,368,700  kil. ;  on  the 
Mediterranean,  267,849,700  kil.;  total,- 561,- 
480,400  kilogranunes,  or  about  552,400  tons. 
The  salt  of  tiie  first  three  divisions  was  made 
by  artificial  heat,  of  the  last  two  bj  solar  evap- 
oration, and  the  first  two  nearly  represent 
the  product  from  mines  and  springs;  the  rock 
salt  ridsed,  most  of  which  however  is  redis- 
Bolved  and  crystaUized,  has  been  estimated  by 
another  authority  at  48,000  tons  or  48,690,000 
kilogrammes. — ^England,  which  now  produces 
more  salt  than  any  other  country,  obtains 
her  supply  almost  exclusively  from  mines  and 
springs  in  beds  of  the  same  geological  age  as 
those  of  Vic  and  Dieuze  in  France,  principally 
in  Oheshire  and  Worcestershire;  there  are 
also  brine  springs  in  Staffordshire,  from  which 
Hull  is  supplied.  Northwich  and  Winsford  in 
Cheshire,  on  the  river  Weaver,  furnish  4  of 
t^e  whole;  and  the  beds  of  rock  salt  are 
chiefly  limited  to  the  region  drained  by  this 
river.  They  occur  in  detached  masses  of  lim- 
ited area  beneath  the  plains  of  this  district, 
sometimes  spreading  out,  as  at  Northwich,  to 
a  breadth  of  }  of  a  mile.  The  strata  penetrat- 
ed at  this  locality  are  gypsiferous  clays  and 
marls  to  the  depth  of  120  feet,  below  which 
are  found  beds  of  salt  60  to  90  feet  thick,  rest- 
ing on  80  to  40  feet  of  indurated  clays  con- 
taining seams  of  rock  salt,  and  below  these 
rock  salt  about  100  feet  thick.  The  purest  salt 
is  in  a  portion  of  4  feet  thickness  about  10  or 
12  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  upper  bed ; 
and  in  another  of  20  feet  thickness  60  or  70 
feet  below  the  top  of  the  lower  bed.  Other 
portions  of  the  beds  are  earthy.  The  salt  is 
not  stratified,  but  divided  into  vertical  prisms 
sometimes  8  feet  in  diameter.  The  Oheshire 
salt  is,  however,  mostly  obtained  from  wells  of 
200  to  250  feet  depth,  terminating  in  the  lower 
bed  of  rock  salt.  In  these  the  brine  is  pump- 
ed up  and  thence  conveyed  to  the  evaporating 
pans,  which  are  20  feet  wide,  80  to  80  feet 
long,  and  16  to  20  inches  deep.  About  12  cwt. 
of  coal  is  consumed  to  every  ton  of  salt.  At 
Northwich  a  pure  kind  of  rock  salt  is  also 
mined  and  dissolved.  In  1857, 1,172,487  tons 
of  white  salt  and  65,773  tons  of  rock  salt  were 
manufactured  in  Oheshire;  648,516  tons  of 
white  salt  and  87,119  tons  of  rock  salt  were 
exported.  (The  discrepancy  in  the  rock  salt 
arises  from  a  difference  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year.)  The  United  States  are  the 
largest  customers,  taking  200,626  tons,  78,747 
tons  of  which  went  to  New  Orlean*s.  It  is 
known  in  commerce  as  Liverpool  salt.  Cal- 
cutta took  78,740  tons.  The  rock  salt  is  prin- 
cipally sent  to  Belgium  and  Holland.    Droit- 


wich  and  Stoke  in  Worcestershire 
made  196,600  tons.  In  1852  there 
salt  works  in  England,  of  which  7^ 
Cheshire,  1  in  Lancashire,  2  in  Sta 
13  in  Worcestershire,  and  2  small 
ments  in  Durham.  The  springs  of 
were  worked  by  the  Bomans,  and  ii 
"  the  Wiches"  were  very  productive  i 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  but  the  bi 
salt  has  been  known  only  200  yea 
heavy  excise  duties  were  fonnerly  imj 
salt,  but  it  is  now  free.  In  Scotia] 
the  abolition  of  the  duty,  much  salt 
from  sea  water,  but  most  of  the  sslt 
now  abandoned.  In  Ireland  two  be 
salt,  making  together  a  thickness  o: 
covered  by  680  feet  of  red  marls, 
covered  about  1858  at  Carrickfergus 
fast;  and  in  1857,  27,885  tons  of  roc 
white  salt  were  prepared  for  sale, 
product  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1,462,045  tons,  of  which  651,766  ton 
ported.  The  value  of  the  export  foi 
£287,545,  for  1859  £258,922,  and 
£358,090.— The  total  product  of 
and  springs  of  Europe  was  estunat< 
at  1,250,000  to  1,500,000  tons.  It  i 
tainly  twice  as  great  as  the  smaller, 
ably  as  the  larger  of  these  estim 
wi&  the  addition  of  that  from  sea 
salt  lakes,  the  total  product  is  pr< 
tween  4,600,000,  and  6,000,000  tons 
salt  IB  no  less  abundant  than  in  £ 
Siberia  and  Tartary  pliuns  are  coi 
saline  incrustations.  Extensive  min 
salt  have  been  worked  from  anciei 
Nakhshivan  in  Armenia.  Tliis  varie 
in  Persia,  where  are  also  more  thi 
lakes  witliout  outlets.  Lake  Ooro 
m.  long  and  80  broad,  and  situated  f 
feet  above  the  sea  level,  contains  bi 
traordinary  strength,  the  percenta^ 
salt  bemg  18.116  and  other  salts  1 
specific  gravity  is  1.156.  In  sumn 
breadth  of  3  or  4  m.  around  parts  oi 
the  incrustation  of  salt  is  sometimes 
a  foot  thick.  Most  of  the  salt  used  i 
distan  is  from  this  lake.  In  Pal 
waters  of  the  Dead  sea  contain  a  f 
proportion  of  saline  matters,  thouj 
per  cent,  of  pure  salt.  (See  Dead  £ 
natural  resources  of  British  India  i 
very  great,  but  rendered  comparati' 
portant  by  the  monopoly  of  the  gc 
and  salt  is  largely  imported  from 
Still  vast  beds  of  rock  salt  are  worl 
Puiyaub  at  the  foot  of  the  Himi 
great  quantities  are  obtained  from  t 
tations  over  the  plains  near  the  moi 
Indus,  and  from  various  other  portt< 
Indian  peninsula.  The  salt  wells  of 
remarkable  for  their  great  depth  tan 
numbers.  Mention  is  made  of  then: 
siAN  Wblls,  vol.  ii.  p.  172.  China 
also  are  wholly  dependent  upon  thei 
sources  in  this  article,  admitting  nc 
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tions  from  abroad. — Africa  contains  extensive 
tracts  of  salt  lands  and  beds  of  rock  salt  in  the 
desert  of  Sahara,  particularly  in  the  N.  and  W. 
portions,  as  in  that  part  call^  Tanezmft,  on  the 
roate  between  Tnat  and  Timbuctoo.  The  trade 
in  salt  with  Soodan  famishes  a  support  for  many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert.  Near  Biskra 
is  a  monntain  of  salt  in  the  cretaceous  forma- 
tion ;  and  another  is  found  near  the  salt  lake 
Zagrez.  This  lake  is  in  some  seasons  covered 
wiSi  a  glistening  white  crust  of  excellent  salt, 
like  ice,  amounting  to  even  one  or  two  feet  in 
thickness.  Other  kkes  of  similar  character  are 
met  with  in  this  region,  and  also  in  Abyssinia. 
In  central  Africa,  salt  obtained  from  salt  lakes 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  article  of  com- 
merce. In  portions  not  provided  with  it  its 
want  is  severely  felt,  and  Mungo  Park  speaks 
of  its  being  there  regarded  as  the  greatest  lux- 
niy,  and  pieces  of  it  when  obtained  by  the 
children  are  eaten  as  if  it  were  sugar.  He 
himself  experienced  great  distress  for  wiant  of 
it.  Salt  water  lakes  a|;e  found  in  S.  Africa  also, 
and  are  known  among  the  colonists  as  zotU  pans. 
One  of  these  is  covered  over  the  bottom  with  a 
layer  of  very  hard  rock  salt.  Around  the  mar- 
gin it  is  quarried  with  picks ;  and  daring  the 
prevalence  of  the  dry  8.  E.  summer  windi  the 
sor&ce  is  covered  with  a  beautiful  deposit  of 
pare  white  salt  like  flakes  of  snow. — ^In  the 
Sandwich  islands  salt  is  procured  from  the  salt 
lakes  near  Honolulu,  and  is  an  article  of  export. 
8ea  water  is  evaporated  for  salt  in  Hawaii.— In 
South  America,  rock  salt  is  found  in  Brazil, 
Pern,  New  Granada,  and  Venezuela;  in  the 
pampas  of  the  south  and  the  elevated  plains  of 
Pern,  it  occurs  as  an  incrustation ;  in  Patagonia 
and  La  PUU^a  are  productive  salt  lakes ;  in  New 
Granada  salt  ia  obtained  from  springs,  and  in 
Brazil  from  li^goons  on  the  coast.  The  salines 
or  salt  lakes  of  the  pampas  extend  from  Port 
8t  Julian  in  Patagonia,  lat.  49°  S.,  to  Ghaco  in 
the  Argentine  republic,  lat.  25°  S.  They  are 
from  3  or  4  to  about  200  feet  lower  than  the  sur- 
rounding plains,  occur  at  different  elevations 
above  the  sea,  and  are  sometimes  of  very  con- 
siderable size.  They  are  generally  very  shal- 
low, and  in  the  wet  season  the  whole  or  a  part 
of  the  salt  is  dissolved,  and  redeposited  during 
the  dry  season,  when  the  appearance  of  the 
snow-white  expanse,  crystallized  in  great  cubes, 
is  very  striking.  About  460  m.  8.  W.  by  W. 
from  Buenos  Ayres  is  a  very  large  lake,  called 
Urre  Lauquen,  about  80  m.  long  and  16  broad, 
from  which  that  city  drew  its  supplies  of  salt 
before  the  port  was  thrown  open  to  foreign 
trade.  Patagonian  salt  is  still  a  large  article 
of  comnaerce  with  other  parts  of  South  Amer- 
ica. It  is  of  the  greatest  purity,  requiring  no 
preparation,  and  containing  only  0.26  per  cent. 
of  gypsum  and  0.22  of  earthy  matter,  with- 
out a  trace  of  iodic  salts.  It  does  not  an- 
swer as  well  for  preserving  meat  as  sea  salt, 
probably  from  its  entire  freedom  flrom  tiie  de- 
liquescent chloride  of  magnesium.  The  beds  of 
various  salts  in  the  elevated  plains  of  Tarapaea 


in  Peru,  especially  around  Iquique,  are  among 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  world.  The  por- 
phyritic  mountains  on  the  coast  rise  abruptly 
to  a  height  of  between  1,900  and  8,000  feet; 
between  their  summits  and  an  inland  plain, 
on  which  the  celebrated  deposit  of  nitrate  at 
soda  lies,  is  a  high  undulatory  district,  covered 
by  a  crust  chiefly  composed  of  common  salt, 
either  in  white,  hard,  opaque  nodules,  or  min- 
gled with  sand,  forming  a  compact  sandstone. 
This  never  attains  a  great  thickness,  though  in 
thepampa  of  Tamarugal,  in  South  Pern,  Mr. 
J.  d.  Blake  saw  a  considerable  space  covered 
with  round  masses  of  salt,  6  or  6  feet  in  diameter, 
piled  upon  each  other.  In  some  places  they 
were  of  a  deep  red,  but  in  the  vicinity  of  Pisoo 
they  were  sufficiently  pure  for  culinary  pur- 
poses. The  inhabitants  employed  them  in 
building  their  houses.  As  rain  falls  here  only 
at  intervals  of  many  years,  the  deposits  are  sob- 
jected  to  very  little  waste.  (See  AHDxa,  and 
mrBATEB,)  M.  d^Orbigny  observed  analoffooa 
saline  beds  extending  from  CobQa  in  Bolivia 
for  6°  nortiiward,  at  heights  varying  from  600 
to  900  feet.  From  the  presence  of  recent  sea 
sheUs  on  these  beds,  he  concludes  that  they 
have  been  formed  by  the  evaporation  -of  sea 
water,  and  Darwin  thinks  that  this  is  the  case 
also  with  the  Iquique  beds,  though  standing  at 
about  8,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Salt  is  also 
stated  by  Darwin  to  occur  in  a  stratified  form 
in  thin  layers  among  sandstones  at  several 
points  on  the  shores  of  Pern,  as  in  the  island 
of  San  Lorenzo,  off  lima,  where  a  series  of 
sandstones  and  shales  of  800  feet  in  thioknesB 
is  filled  with  little  seams  of  it.  Ckmsidera- 
ble  quantities  of  salt  are  sent  ttcm  Payta  to 
Ohili.  New  Qranada  has  very  rich  mines  of 
rock  salt,  especially  in  the  district  ct  Zipa- 
quira.  The  mineral  extends  many  miles  across 
a  branch  of  the  Cordillera,  and  the  mines  near 
Bogota  are  stated  by  Gen.  Moeqnera  to  yield 
nearly  $1,000  per  day.  Salt  springs  are  also 
found  here.  On  the  N.  ooast  are  lagoons  of 
great  capacity  of  production.  The  sfdt  mines 
of  Araya,  in  the  peninsula  N.  of  Oumana  in 
Venezuela,  were  discovered  by  the  followers 
of  Columbus  in  1499 ;  and  as  they  offered  an  in- 
exhaustible supply  of  the  finest  salt,  they  con- 
tinued for  years  to  attract  adventurers  of  all 
nations.  Their  products  and  those  of  the  im- 
mense deposits  near  La  Guayra  fiimish  employ- 
ment for  a  large  nxmiber  of  coasters,  as  well  aa 
some  export  trade.  The  island  of  Margarita  haa 
also  salt  works.  The  importation  of  foreign 
salt  into  Venezuela  is  prohibited.  The  Dutch 
islands  of  Onragoa  and  Buen  Ayre,  K.  of  Ven^ 
zaela,  produce  very  large  quantities  by  natural 
evaporation  and  of  the  finest  quality.  In  1847 
260,000  barrels  were  produced,  and  108,847 
were  exported.  In  1861,  19,982  barrels  were 
exported  to  the  United  States;  in  1862, 11,011 
barrels;  and  in  1868,  48,484  barrels;  average 
value,  86  cts.  per  barrel.  British  Gkiiana  pro- 
duces salt  from  lagoons,  and  sends  some  to  the 
United  State8.^A  large  number  of  the  Weat 
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India  islands  produce  salt,  especiallj  the  sonth- 
em  Bahamas,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Martinis, 
and  St.  Christopher  or  St.  Kitts.  Turk's  island, 
8.  E.  of  the  Bahamas,  was  formerly  the  main 
source  of  sea  salt  for  the  United  States,  and  even 
now  most  of  the  salt  from  any  of  the  West  India 
islands,  or  from  Yucatan  and  Cura^oa,  is  called 
Turk's  island  salt.  Since  1833,  however,  the 
manufacture  has  fallen  off  here,  while  it  has 
grown  up  in  the  Windward  islands  and  some 
other  British  idands.  In  1857  the  English 
islands  sent  1,038,601  bushels,  worth  $153,909, 
to  the  United  States.  In  1853  the  Bahamas  ex- 
ported to  the  amount  of  $57,587,  equivalent,  at 
15  cents  (the  price  in  1854),  to  383,580  bushels. 
At  St.  Kitts,  in  1855,  salt  was  worth  20  to  27 
cents,  with  an  export  duty  of  2  cents.  Of  the 
Dutch  West  Indies,  beside  Cura^oa  and  Buen 
Ayre,  St  Martin,  in  the  Leeward  islands,  pro- 
duces a  great  deal  from  lagoons  in  the  southern 
part,  and  it  is  the  principal  export  of  Philis- 
burg,  the  Dutch  capital.  In  1867,  174,862 
bushels,  worth  $31,790,  were  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  the  Dutch  West  Indies. 
On  the  N.  coast  of  Cuba  are  extensive  la- 
goons, from  which,  in  dry  years,  large  quan- 
tities .are  obtained.  In  Porto  Rico  are  two 
salines  formerly  worked  by  the  government, 
and  stated  some  years  ago  to  yield  160  tons 
annually.  These  salt  works,  as  well  as  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  introduction  of  either  Spanish  or 
foreign  salt  into  the  island,  were  sold  to  private 
parties  in  1851.  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  how- 
ever, draw  most  of  their  supply  from  Spain, 
and  some  from  England  (1,688  tons  in  1857). 
The  duty  on  foreign  salt  is  $3.75  on  400  lbs. — 
In  Central  America  are  many  salt  springs,  and 
on  the  Pacific  coast  large  quantities  are  made 
from  sea  water.  In  Mexico  the  state  of  Oajaca 
has  salines  extending  for  30  or  40  leagues  along 
the  Pacific,  which  are  very  valuable,  and  sup- 
ply the  whole  interior  of  the  state.  These 
formerly  belonged  to  the  government,  but  were 
sold  by  Santa  Anna  to  the  family  of  Echeverria 
for  $300,000.  Rock  salt  may  perhaps  hereafter 
be  found  in  Otgaca,  as  salt  springs  issue  from 
gypseous  strata  near  San  Juan  de  los  Cues. 
Campeachy  produces  much  salt,  which  gives 
rise  to  an  extensive  coasting  trade  from  Tam- 
pico;  and  the  salt  which  forms  so  large  an 
item  of  the  coasting  trade  of  Vera  Cruz  is 
probably  derived  from  the  same  source.  In 
Tamaulipas  salt  is  produced  from  a  chain  of  la- 
goons on  the  coast,  divided  by  the  Rio  Grande 
from  the  celebrated  salt  lake  near  Brownsville 
in  Texas.  New  Leon  produces  salt,  probably 
fr^m  springs.  The  lake  of  Tezcuco,  near  the 
city  of  Mexico,  is  so  strongly  impregnated  as 
to  leave  a  white  deposit  on  its  banks,  and  sup- 
plies a  number  of  salt  works.  The  island  of  Car- 
men, in  the  gulf  of  California,  contains  a  large 
salt  lake,  with  a  solid  crust  several  feet  thid:. 
Large  quantities  are  sent  to  Mazatlan  and  San 
Francisco.  In  1857  the  price  at  Mazatlan  was 
$5  per  ton,  freight  to  San  Francisco  $10,  and 
export  duty  20  per  cent.— In  British  North 


America  bat  little  salt  is  made,  thougl 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  salt  spring 
Cape  Breton  island,  Newfoundland, 
Magdalen  islands  also  contain  sp 
nearly  all  these  places  they  are  associ 
gypsum.  In  Canada  they  are  few 
strong.  Along  the  N.  shore  of  Lak 
are  some  tolerably  copious,  but  rati 
brine  springs.  In  the  township  of  Per 
umberland  co.,  much  salt  was  made 
eral  springs  during  the  war  of  181 S 
township  of  Whitby,  York  co.,  are  sevc 
from  clay,  which  become  much  strc 
additional  depth.  In  the  township  o 
about  Burlington  bay  and  St.  Oaths 
many  others,  some  of  which  have  be€ 
On  the  Bear  Lake  river,  in  Hudson^s 
tory,  are  excellent  salt  springs,  as  v 
the  Mackenzie  river.  T.  8.  Hunt,  re 
ing  the  establishment  of  works  for 
facture  of  salt  from  sea  water  in  ea 
ada,  says  that  the  frosts  are  seve 
in  winter  to  allow  the  process  by  f 
be  employed,  and  that  the  strong  b 

Erepared  could  be  very  rapidly  c 
y  the  heat  of  summer,  equal  to  tl 
south  of  France.  Canada  is  at  pre 
cipally  supplied  from  England  and  tl 
New  York,  having  in  1857  import 
tons  from  England,  and  509,504  b 
about  14,500  tons,  from  the  United  S 
is  indeed  our  only  customer  of  impoi 
exports  of  American  salt  to  other 
averagmg  only  20,000  or  30,000  bus] 
rest  of  British  America  in  1857 
68,011  tons  from  England.— The  Uni 
is  well  supplied  with  salt,  23  of  the 
territories  having  been  returned  b; 
ferent  censuses  since  1810  as  produ< 
7  others  possess  valuable  springs 
its.  Bock  salt  has  been  found  onl; 
em  Virginia.  The  principal  sprin 
western  New  York,  near  Syracuse,  i 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  in  Michig 
the  states  bordering  on  the  Ohio, 
occur  in  California,  Utah,  New  Mexi 
and  Minnesota.  Salt  has  been  madi 
water  in  nearly  every  Atlantic  stafc 
period,  but  its  production  has  of  late  ^ 
mostly  limited  to  Florida.  In  Texas 
Rio  Grande,  is  a  very  extensive  sa 
The  New  England  states  have  at  difie 

I>roduced  large  quantities  of  sea  sal 
arly  during  the  war  o(  1812  and  al 
since  which  time  but  little  has  b< 
The  first  attempt  appears  to  have  be 
at  Cape  Ann,  but  it  was  not  successful 
the  revolutionary  war  much  was  mac 
ing  sea  water,  and  after  its  close  an 
system  of  salt  making  by  solar  ev 
producing  a  very  pure  article,  grew 
New  Bedford  and  Cape  Cod.  lin 
more  than  1,000  feet  in  length,  wit] 
roofs,  were  constructed,  and  the  sh 
studded  with  wind  mills  by  which 
was  pumped  into  the  vats.    The  chei 
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of  foreign  salt  finallj  rendered  them  unprofita- 
ble, UioQgh  a  few  vats  are  still  kept  in  opera- 
tion at  Cape  Cod,  Nahant,  &c.  In  1830  about 
600,000  bnshels  were  manufactured  by  solar 
evaporation  in  Massachusetts,  and  a  still  larger 
qoantity  in  Maine ;  and  in  1882  the  county  of 
Barnstable,  Mass.,  alone  had  1,425,000  feet  of 
yats,  producing  358,250  bushels,  but  in  1834 
the  business  was  abandoned  in  consequence  of 
the  reduction  in  duty,  &o.  In  Delaware  and 
New  Jersey  during  the  revolutionary  war  many 
small  works  were  erected,  and  frequently  de- 
stroyed by  the  British.  In  1812  it  was  made 
in  tiie  flats  back  of  the  beaches  in  Cape  May 
CO.,  N*.  J.,  by  digging  holes  in  the  sand,  and  al- 
lowing the  brine  to  drain  in.  This  was  so 
much  concentrated  by  natural  evaporation  that 
a  barrel  of  it  evaporated  in  iron  kettles  would 
make  a  bushel  of  salt.  Virginia  had  salt  works 
at  Cape  Charles  before  1620,  and  in  1633  ex- 
ported salt  to  Massachusetts.  In  South  Caro- 
lina, Nathaniel  Johnson  undertook  the  manu- 
facture in  1689,  and  in  1725  tne  legislature 
passed  two  acts  for  the  encouragement  of  salt 
making.  In  Florida  none  is  reported  before 
1840,  but  in  1857  it  was  estimated  that  100,000 
bushels  were  made,  mostly  at  Key  West.  Texas 
made  about  20,000  bushels  in  1857,  probably 
from  the  salt  lagoon  before  spoken  of.  Salt  is 
now  made  in  large  quantities  from  sea  water 
near  Los  Angeles,  Cal. — ^The  salt  springs  of 
New  York,  which  furnish  nearly  half  the  do- 
mestic supply,  are  principally  situated  in  Onon- 
daga CO.,  in  the  towns  of  Syracuse,  Salina, 
and  Geddes,  and  issue  from  rocks  of  upper 
Silurian  age.  They  were  known  to  the  In- 
dians at  a  very  early  period,  but  Father  Lalle- 
mant  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  white 
man  who  visited  them.  Le  Moyne,  a  Jesuit, 
also  mentions  them  in  1653.  About  1770 
Onondaga  salt  was  in  common  use  among  the 
Delawares,  and  was  brought  to  Quebec  for 
sale.  The  first  made  by  the  whites  was  in 
1788,  near  Syracuse,  by  boiling.  The  salines 
belong  to  the  state,  which  supplies  the  brine  to 
mann&cturers  and  receives  a  royalty  of  1  cent 
a  busheL  Six  cents  was  formerly  charged,  and 
the  state  thus  derived  a  large  revenue ;  but  in 
1846  the  tax  was  reduced  to  its  present  amount, 
which  suffices  to  defray  the  expenses  of  pump- 
ing, superintendence,  Ac.  In  1789-90,  500  or 
600  bushels  were  made  and  sold  at  $1  a  bushel. 
In  1791  the  capacity  of  the  works  was  8,000  bush- 
els a  year.  In  1797,  when  the  first  leases  of  salt 
lots  were  made,  the  product  was  25,474  bushels ; 
in  1807,  165,448;  in  1817,  448,665;  in  1827, 
9^3,410;  in  1837, 2,161,287 ;  in  1847, 3,951,351 ; 
and  in  1858,  7,083,219  bushels.  From  Jan.  1 
to  Aug.  3,  1861,  the  product  was  2,408,583 
bushels,  and  the  entire  product  for  the  year 
was  estimated  at  7,000,000  bushels.  The  pro- 
ductive springs  are  in  great  part  found  in  the 
marshy  lands  which  surround  Onondaga  lake, 
a  sheet  of  fresh  water  6  miles  long  and  a  mile 
wide,  A  stratum  of  marl  3  to  12  feet  thick, 
underlaid  by  a  marly  clay,  forms  an  impervious 
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barrier  between  the  water  raised  from  the  wella 
and  that  of  the  lake.  Wells  are  sunk  or  bored 
in  the  low  lands  around  the  lake  to  various 
depths  from  200  to  300  feet,  and  from  these  the 
salt  water  is  forced  up  by  pumps  into  the  res- 
ervoirs from  which  the  evaporating  works  are 
supplied.  The  strata  passed  through  near  tha 
surface  are  beds  of  fine  sand,  and  then  day, 
sometimes  more  than  40  feet  thick,  beneath 
which  is  gravel  of  pebbles  and  sand  containing 
salt  water.  The  brine  is  of  variable  strong 
in  the  difierent  wells,  as  indicated  by  its  specific 
gravity,  which  is  from  1.046  to  1.147,  and  from 
30  to  45  gallons  are  reomred  for  a  bushel  of  dry 
salt  weighing  56  lbs.  The  chief  impurity  is  sul- 
phate of  lime,  which  was  found  by  Dr.  Lewis  C. 
Beck  to  amount  to  4.04  to  5.69  per  cent  Ex- 
cepting the  chloride  of  magnesium,  the  impuri- 
ties found  in  these  brines  are  also  common  to 
rock  salt.  From  the  deepest  wells  at  Synir 
cuse  Dr.  Beck  obtained  bnnes  which  afibrded 
173.50  parts  of  salt  in  1,000  parts,  and  of  which 
831^  gallons  were  required  to  the  bushel  of  ordi- 
narily dry  salt.  The  deepest  wells  now  afibrd 
brines  containing  17  to  20  per  cent,  of  salt. 
The  brine  from  the  wells,  being  received  in 
large  reservoirs,  is  allowed  to  remain  until  some 
of  its  impurities,  the  oxide  of  iron  particular- 
ly, are  deposited.  This  operation  is  hastened 
by  the  addition  of  about  2  lbs.  of  alum  to  5,000 
gallons  of  brine.  Stirring  in  clay  has  a  similar 
effect,  and  also  heating  the  brine.  lime  was 
formerly  used  for  the  same  purpose ;  but  this 
is  now  given  up.  About  i  of  the  whole  salt 
product  is  separated  by  solar  evaporation  and 
i  by  boiling.  The  great  reservoirs  for  the  for- 
mer process,  or  solaur  salt  grounds,  cover  about 
700  acres  of  land.  They  are  divided  into  tanks 
of  about  16  by  18  feet  each,  and  6  inches  depth, 
which  are  provided  with  movable  covers,  and 
the  annual  product  of  each  one  of  these  is  about 
50  bushels  of  coarse  salt  such  as  is  used  for 
packing  and  curing  provisions.  The  weight  of 
a  measured  bushel  of  this  salt  is  about  70  lbs. 
The  boiled  salt  is  rated  at  56  lbs.  to  the  bushel, 
and  5  of  these  bushels  make  a  barrel ;  but  the 
actual  weight  is  found  to  vary  considerably  above 
and  below  56  lbs.  according  to  the  position  of 
the  kettles  in  regard  to  the  fire.  The  duty  paid 
to  the  state  for  solar  and  boiled  salt  is  calculated 
on  56  lbs.  to  the  bushel.  The  boiling  is  conduct- 
ed in  large  iron  kettles  holding  about  100  gal- 
lons each,  and  set  in  '^  blooks"  of  brick  work 
dose  together,  and  in  a  single  line,  or  in  two 
parallel  rows,  the  whole  length  of  the  block. 
A  double  block  may  contam  80  kettles,  and 
may  make  in  a  year  from  20,000  to  25,000  bush- 
els of  salt,  with  a  consumption  of  a  cord  of  hard 
wood  or  a  ton  of  coal  for  every  45  bushels. 
There  are  in  all  312  blocks,  containing  16,484 
kettles,  and  capable  of  making  12,480,000  bush- 
els of  salt  a  year.  The  sulphate  of  lime  sepa- 
rates just  before  the  salt  begins  to  crystallize, 
and  is  caught  in  a  pan  placed  for  the  purpose 
in  the  bottom  of  each  kettle.  The  appearance 
of  the  salt  is  thus  much  improved,  as  it  is  also 
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by  precipitating  and  remoTing  the  small  quan- 
tity of  oxide  of  iron  in  the  brine.  Methods 
have  recently  been  introdnced  abo  of  separating 
the  clorides  of  calcinm  and  magnesium,  and  thus 
preventing  the  salt  from  attracting  moisture. 
Thus  purified  the  salt  is  perfectly  white  and  as 
dry  as  dust  in  the  dampest  weather,  and  wher- 
ever known  is  preferred  to  any  other.  When 
the  contents  are  reduced  to  ^  or  ^  the  salt  is 
scooped  out  into  a  basket,  drained  back  into 
the  kettle,  and  then  put  into  bins,  where  it  is 
allowed  to  drain  for  two  weeks.  It  is  then  bar- 
relled for  sale.  The  cost  of  manufacture  is  about 
$1  a  barrel,  whether  by  solar  evaporation  or 
by  boiling.  Salt  springs  are  found  in  other 
parts  of  western  New  York,  especially  over  the 
area  extending  £.  and  W.  170  m.  from  Otsego 
CO.  to  Orleans  and  Genesee,  and  N.  and  S. 
about  80  m.  from  Broome  co.  nearly  to  Lake 
Ontario. — In  W.  Pennsylvania  is  an  important 
salt  region  along  the  Alleghany,  Kisklmine- 
tas,  and  Beaver  rivers,  in  the  carboniferous  se- 
ries. In  1812  the  fii^t  wells  were  bored  200 
feet  deep  on  the  Kiskiminetas  river,  and  in  1829 
there  were  extensive  works  there,  using  coal, 
and  thus  enabled  to  produce  salt  at  20  to  25 
cents  per  bushel,  while  in  Kentucky,  Ohio, 
and  Illinois  it  was  selling  at  50  cents.  The 
prodiiption  of  Pennsylvania  in  1867  was  esti- 
mated at  900,000  bushels. — ^Virginia  has  two 
distinct  salt  regions,  one  near  the  W.  boundary 
line  on  the  baiJcs  of  the  Great  Kanawha  river, 
and  a  second  in  Washington  and  Smyth  cos.  in 
the  S.  W.,  along  the  banks  of  the  N.  fork  of  the 
Holston  river.  The  first  is  in  the  lower  coal 
measures,  and  extends  10  or  12  m.  along  the 
river.  .  It  was  first  noticed  by  Indians  and 
settlers  as  forming  deer  licks,  from  which  they 
made  a  little  salt.  The  first  wells  bored  were 
only  80  feet  deep,  but  some  have  since  been 
bored  1,600  feet ;  700  or  800  feet  is  however  as 
great  a  depth  as  is  generally  profitable,  as  be- 
low this  the  water  does  not  increase,  while  the 
discharge  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  becomes 
much  more  copious.  This  gas  was  formerly 
employed  for  heating  the  kettles,  but  its  use  is 
now  almost  discontinued.  The  brine  \a  concen- 
trated by  boiling  in  long  pans  w^ith  sectional 
oast  iron  bottoms  and  wooden  sides,  and  when 
nearly  saturated  is  conducted  into  a  series  of 
settling  and  crystallizing  reservoirs,  heated  by 
steam  pipes.  The  bittern  or  residual  liquor  con- 
tains a  good  deal  of  bromine.  In  1829  these 
works  produced  1,000,000  bushels,  worth  20 
to  25  cts. ;  they  now  make  2,600,000  to  8,000,- 
000  bushels,  worth  16  to  18  cts.  The  Holston 
springs  and  rock  salt  are  situated  on  the  line 
of  an  extensive  dislocation  of  the  stri^  bring- 
ing the  lower  silurian  magnesian  limestones 
into  inunediate  contact  with  the  lower  carbon- 
iferous strata,  the  vertical  displacement  being 
calculated  by  Prof.  Rogers  at  not  less  than 
8,000  feet.  The  dislocation  is  at  least  100  miles 
long,  but  no  rock  salt  or  workable  brine  is  found 
except  in  the  Preston  valley,  on  the  line  of 
Smyth  and  Washington  counties.     Five  pro- 


ductive wells  are  now  in  use,  bon 
depth  of  200  to  800  feet,  and  4  inches 
In  one  well,  over  800  feet  of  rock  sa 
by  a  little  clay  was  passed  througl 
tapping  any  brine.  There  appears 
solid  rock,  but  a  deposit  of  day  and  < 
bedding  in  places  large  bodies  of  roc 
gypsum,  and  saturated  in  its  lowei 
with  highly  concentrated  brine.  Tli 
is  now  more  than  300,000  bushels  of 
the  bushel,  and  worth  about  50  ce 
brine  contains  about  23  per  cent,  of  t 
tirely  free  from  chlorides  of  calcium 
nesium  or  oxide  of  iron,  making  a  vei 
colorless  salt,  and  is  in  such  abund 
only  2  out  of  the  5  wells  are  genera 
The  following  is  the  transportation  o1 
this  district  over  the  Virginia  and 
railroad  for  the  years  named: 


y^ 

8eotM•^ 
tbi. 

SntwMi 

1855 

990,998 
2,187,878 
Sl98,e94 

8.196,811 

186« 

8,678,00^ 

1857 

8,519,18: 

1668..,, 

<a9t,44S 

1850... 

7,40M»" 

A  branch  railroad  94  m.  long  was  > 
in  Sept.  1856,  at  a  cost  of  $212,790,  c 
the  salt  mines  with  the  Virginia  an 
see  railroad.  It  is  dependent  whol 
business  connected  with  these  and  i 
banks.  In  eastern  Tennessee  are 
springs,  but  not  very  strong.  At  ] 
Anderson  co.,  a  weU  was  sunk  900 
dislocation  of  the  strata,  perhaps  c< 
ing  in  age  with  that  of  the  Hoist 
comes  next  to  New  York  and  Virg^ 
extent  of  production.  The  springi 
ated  in  the  S.  £.  and  S.  parts  of  the  at 
Muskingum,  Hocking,  and  Scioto  r 
at  Pomeroy  on  the  Ohio,  nearly  op 
mouth  of  the  Kanawha.  Those  on 
kingum  and  Hocking,  and  near  Poi 
in  Uie  same  formation  as  the  Kiskimi 
Kanawha  brines.  The  first  attempt 
were  made  in  1798  at  the  "old  C 
works"  in  Jackson  co.  The  wells  •" 
80  feet  deep,  and  600  to  800  gallon 
quired  to  make  a  bushel  of  dark  an 
salt,  which  however  sold  for  $8  or  (4, 
ried,  even  as  late  as  1808,  on  pack  hort 
siderable  distances.  Till  within  8  or 
the  wells  were  sunk  only  400  or  5^ 
depth,  but  at  Pomeroy  they  are  1,200 
yielding  a  copious  supply  of  strong  1 
two  thirds  of  the  salt  of  Ohio  is  now 
tured  in  that  vicinity.  From  son 
springs  issue  large  quantities  of  ci 
hydrogen  gas,  which  is  used  as  fiiel 
rating.  Rock  oil  is  also  a  product  of  th 
Petboleum.)  In  1860  Ohio  produce 
bushels,  and  in  1857  the  estimate  was 
bushels,  or  nearly  Hiree  times  as  mu< 
ana  has  numerous  salt  springs,  especi 
the  Wabash  river  in  tne  coal  meae 
Fountain  co.  a  well  700  feet  deep  ga^ 
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yielding  a  pound  to  a  ga]lon.  The  salt  works 
of  soQ&ern  lUinois,  also  in  the  coal  measures, 
were  formerly  of  great  importance,  and  might 
still  farmdi  almost  unlimited  quantities.  The 
springs  near  Equality,  Grallatin  co.,  were  worked 
by  the  Indians  and  French  of  Vincennes  in 
1730.  The  most  important  were  the  United 
States  and  Wabash  salines  in  Gallatin  co.  Oth- 
ers were  situated  in  Jackson  co.,  on  the  Big 
Muddy  river,  in  Madison  and  Vermilion  cos. 
The  Wabash  saline  in  1809  made  180,000  hush- 
elB,  and  the  United  States  saline,  about  1820,  at 
least  150,000  bushels;  but  in  1860  the  whole 
product  of  Illinois  was  only  estimated  at  60,000 
bushels.  The  numerous  salines  in  this  state 
and  the  others  on  the  Ohio  rendered  salt  so 
abundant,  that  during  the  war  of  1812  it  cost 
only  about  87i  cents  a  bushel  in  the  West,  while 
on  the  seaboard  it  was  selling  at  $5  or  $6.  In 
Kentucky  salt  springs  or  licks  are  very  numer- 
ous, and  even  previous  to  1795  much  salt  was 
made  there.  The  principal  licks  are:  one  on 
Salt  Lick  creek,  near  the  Ohio ;  the  upper  and 
lower  Blue  springs  on  Licking  river ;  Drennon's 
liet  on  the  Kentucky  river ;  Big  Bone,  Long, 
BoilettX  and  Mann's  licks.  The  principal 
works  now  in  operation  are  on  Qoose  creek; 
they  made  in  1860  about  290,000  bushels.  Mis- 
souri has  many  salt  springs,  mainly  situated  in 
Cooper  and  Saline  cos.,  on  the  liGssouri,  and  in 
St  Genevieve  and  Jefferson  cos.,  on  the  Missis- 
eippi,  but  the  brine  is  generally  weak.  In  Ma- 
rion CO.  is  a  spring  said  to  yield  a  much  strong- 
er brine.  In  Michigan  is  a  valuable  salt  region 
in  Saginaw  co.  Miuiy  licks  and  springs  have 
long  been  known,  and  in  1838  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts were  made  by  the  state  authorities  to 
work  some  of  them.  ^  In  1859  the  legislature 
offered  a  bounty  of  10  cents  a  bushel  for  salt 
made  in  the  state,  and  a  company  in  E.  Sagi- 
naw bored  a  well,  and  obtained  at  669  feet  near- 
ly satorated  brine,  and  made  from  June,  1860, 
to  Jan.  1861,  28,000  bushels  of  excellent  salt 
Their  success  has  led  to  the  formation  of  7 
other  companies,  whose  wells  are  in  various 
states  of  forwardness.  This  well  passes  through 
the  coal  measures.  Another  was  bored  near 
it,  to  the  depth  of  806  feet,  by  the  same  oom- 
p&nj,  in  Dec  1860.  A  weak  brine  comes 
within  15  feet  of  the  surface,  but  tubes  are  car- 
ried down  160  feet,  and  a  constant  supply  of 
strong  brine  is  obtained.  At  Portsmouth  and 
Baj  City  are  two  wells,  664  and  506  feet  deep, 
which  are  almost  equally  strong.  Near  Grand 
Rapids  in  Kent  co.  are  several  wells,  commen- 
cing in  the  carboniferous  limestone,  the  deepest 
of  which  penetrates  861  feet  into  the  devonian 
Jjcks.  These  afford  only  weak  brines.  In  the 
N.  W.  part  of  Minnesota  there  is  said  to  be  a 
Jake  of  concentrated  brine,  fringed  with  a  thick 
mcrnstataon  of  pure  salt.  In  Lancaster  co., 
Nebraska,  springs  giving  48  to  60  lbs.  to  50  gal- 
lons are  found,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
excellent  salt  is  said  to  be  made.  In  Kansas, 
the  Indian  territory,  *  and  western  Arkansas, 
w»g  the  Arkansas  and  Washita  riyers,  in  liTl 


W,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah,  is  a  vast  ex- 
panse of  sterile  plains,  principally  occupied  by 
cretaceous  rocks,  in  nearly  every  part  of  which 
salt  lakes  and  incrustations  and  vast  masses  oi 
gypsum  occur.  Near  the  head  waters  of  the 
Brazos  in  Texas  is  a  large  lake.  Near  Manzano 
in  New  Mexico  is  a  large  one,  which  supplies  all 
the  upper  part  of  the  territory  with  salt.  But 
the  most  famous  of  these  lakes  is  the  Great 
Salt  lake  of  Utah,  which  is  about  60  m.  long 
and  20  m.  wide,  and  whose  waters  are  nearly 
saturated,  containing  20.2  per  cent,  of  conunon 
salt,  and  2  per  cent,  of  other  salts.  (See  Gbeat 
Salt  Lass.)  In  California  are  also  numerous 
salt  lakes,  particularly  in  Tulare  co.,  at  the 
Oafiada  de  las  Uvas;  in  the  Taheechaypah  pass 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  near  which  is  a  dry  lake 
firom  which  a  considerable  quantity,  fit  for  table 
use,  has  been  taken ;  at  the  termination  of  the 
Mohave  river,  in  the  Great  Basin,  Ac, — ^The 
relative  strength  of  the  various  brines  employed 
in  the  United  States  for  the  manufacture  of  salt 
is  thus  given  by  Dr.  Beck,  the  figures  repre- 
senting the  number  of  gallons  required  to  the 
bushel  of  ordinary  dryness: 


Be*  water  fWym  .. .  800  to  860 

Boot's  Lick,  Mo. 4fi0 

Conemangh,  Penn. 800 

BhftwneetowD,  111. 280 

JftekAOD,0. 218 

Lookhtft'o,  MlM. 180 

Sluwnoetowii,  second  sa- 
line  128 

Bt  Oatbaiine'S,  Omada 

West 180 

ZanesYille^O 9S 

Giand  livsr,  Ark. 80 


nilnols  river,  Ark. 80 

KansirlM.  Vs. 7fr 

MonteramA,  N.  T.  (old 

wells) TO 

OnndBsiiids.HIeh.0Oto  80 

Musklngnm,  O. 60 

MontezanuL  N.  T.  (new 

well) 00 

Chiondsga,    N.   T.    (o^d 

wells) 40  to  40 

Onondum,   N.   Y.   (new 

wellsstB7raoiise)80to  80 


The  Holston  brine  of  Yirginia  is  stronger 
than  the  last  of  these.  The  comparative  value 
of  the  difierent  brines  is  dependent  in  great 
part  on  the  abundance  of  cheap  fuel  for  evap- 
orating them,  and  to  some  extent  on  the  na- 
ture as  well  as  quantity  of  their  impurities; 
and  again  on  their  position  as  respects  large 
markets.  The  English  salines  have  the  ad- 
vantages of  great  strength,  purity,  abundance 
of  the  cheapest  fiiel  near  at  hand,  and-  close 
proximity  to  important  seaports,  and  are  thus 
able  to  supply  this  valuable  product  upon  our 
coasts  cheaper  than  we  can  obtain  it  from  our 
own  resources.  In  1790  we  imported  2,887,- 
920  bushels;  in  1825,  4,574,202  bushels;  and 
in  1860, 14,094,227  bushels,  of  which  10,885,256 
were  Arom  England,  478,518  iVom  Spain,  444,- 
085  from  the  Two  Sicilies,  58,478  from  France, 
1,705,610  from  the  British  and  522,268  ft-om 
the  Dutch  West  Indies,  and  228,287  from  Mex- 
ico, while  the  rest  came  from  17  other  coun- 
tries. In  the  same  year  the  domestic  product 
was  estimated  at  13,888,447  bushels,  of  which 
475,445  bushels  were  exported,  neariy  all  to 
Canada.  In  the  following  table  the  values  and 
amounts  of  salt  nroduced  in  the  United  States 
are  taken  from  tne  census  returns,  except  the 
estimates  for  1857  and  1860,  which  are  fV*om 
reports  by  Mr.  Samuel  Hotaling  of  New  York. 
In  the  census  of  1840,  the  value  is  taken  as  20 
cents  per  bushel,  giving  the  product  for  that 
year  as  6,179,175  bnsh^. 
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SIliM. 

1814. 

IBM. 

ISM. 

IMO. 

18M. 

18ST. 

Ar1r»iwiM 

DolUrt. 

*  8,060 

884,870 
6,110 

"8,769 
98,896 

"8',800 

84,000 

1,000 

600 

7b^6oo 

Dolkn. 

'1,426 
"1,878 

i8e;84o 

'95^486 

'68i60O 

6i5»,041 

18,860 

129,186 

100,000 

760 

'18^18 
675;600 

Dollus. 

"moo 

8^1^686 
806;776 

*  '760 
180;815 

DolUin. 
1,740 

'"800 

888 

8,400 

4,000 

1,880 

4^989 

'lO^OOO 
840 

75,819 

8,680 

840 

100 

678^677 

899 

69,470 

109,895 

'"460 
849,i84 

'6,600 

6,000 
'67;825 
"9,700 
'98^850 

998;816 

l'«2,889 
806,796 

"fi;900 
7(W;466 

BulMla. 

'4b;ooo 
'ao^ooo 

84^ 

4,M0,000 

660,860 
919,100 

'i^ooo 

8,47V.890 

B«kdi. 

California 

i'o((ooo 

60,000 
860^000 

'46!600 
10,000 

6,o«o;6qo 

IJSQOJiOO 
900.000 

'SM^OOO 
8,6(M)^60O 

Connecticat 

Delaware 

Florida 

IlUnoia 

Indiana. 

Kentnoky 

T.011WM»#. r  .  . 

M<L{nA , ,.„, 

Maryland. 

MamanhnimttB. 

Mifihigan 

Uiasonri 

New  Jexsej 

NewTork 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

PennsjlvaQia 

Bhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee. 

TeZIW.  .   ...r..*rl-t....-...T. 

Utah 

Ylrffinia. 

Total 

1,168,094 

1.862,253 

98M78 

1,285,886 

2,822,691 

9,768,840 

18,876,000 

SALT  LAKE.    See  Gbeat  Salt  Lake. 

SALT  LAKE,  a  N.  E,  co.  of  Utah  territory, 
lying  principally  between  Great  Salt  lake  and 
tiie  Kocky  mountains,  and  drained  by  Green 
and  Bear  rivers  and  other  smaller  streams; 
pop.  in  1860,  11,296.  The  surface  is  generally 
mountainons.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  the 
soQ  is  very  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  58,492  bushels  of  wheat,  25,859  of  pota- 
toes, 5,220  of  Indian  com,  4,906  of  oats,  87,- 
502  lbs.  of  butter,  and  2,205  tons  of  hay.  The 
mountain  streams  and  lake  abound  in  excellent 
fi9h.>-SALT  Lake  Oitt,  the  capital,  is  situated 
on  the  £.  bank  of  the  Jordan  river,  the  stream 
which  connects  Great  Salt  lake  and  Lake  Utah, 
20  m.  S.  of  the  former,  4,850  feet  above  the 
sea;  pop.  in  1860,  8,218.  It  was  settled  by 
the  Mormons  in  1847.  The  city  contains  260 
blocks  of  10  acres  each,  divided  into  8  lots, 
and  4  public  squares ;  its  streets  are  128  feet 
wide,  and  a  stream  of  water  flows  through 
each,  from  which  the  gardens  are  irrigated. 
The  houses  are  built  of  adobe,  and  are  gener- 
ally small  and  of  one  story,  with  separate  en- 
trances where  the  proprietor  has  a  plurality  of 
wives.  The  great  Mormon  temple,  commenced 
in  1853,  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  160  feet  long 
and  60  feet  wide.  One  of  the  largest  buildings 
is  the  tithing  house,  where  is  deposited  one 
tenth  of  all  the  products  of  the  territory  for  the 
nse  of  the  church.  Another  large  building 
called  social  hall  serves  both  for  a  theatre  and 
for  the  accommodation  of  social  and  dancing 
parties,  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  The 
Wahsatch  mountains,  10,000  feet  high,  and  cov- 
ered with  perpetual  snow,  enclose  the  valley  in 
'which  the  city  stands  on  the  E.  side. 

SALTA,  a  K  state  of  the  Argentine  Confed- 
eration, bounded  N".  by  the  republic  of  Bolivia, 
E.  by  the  state  of  Gran  Ohaco,  8.  by  Tucuman 
and  Oatamarca,  and  W.  by  Oatamarca  and  Bo- 
livia ;  area,  100,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855, 55,000. 


The  chief  towns  are  Salta,  the  capital, 
Oran.  The  principal  rivers  are  tlic 
on  the  E.  boundary,  the  Lavayan,  ai 
lado.  The  surface  is  very  much  < 
being  traversed  by  several  ramificati 
Andes,  between  which  lie  fertUe  vail 
siderable  gold  is  procured  by  washini 
of  the  rivers.  Wheat,  maize,  the  i 
cane,  tobacco,  cacao,  cotton,  and 
grown ;  and  the  cochineal  insect  is  < 
reared.  The  alpaca  is  indigenous.  ' 
tive  power  of  Salta  is  vested  in  a 
elected  by  the  legislative  assembly 
though  it  forms  one  of  the  13  sts 
Argentine  Confederation,  its  depenc 
the  central  government  is  nominaL 

SALTILLO,  a  city  of  Mexico,  cai 
state  of  Coahuila,  on  the  river  Tign 
m.  S.  W.  from  Monterey,  and  550 
from  Mexico;  pop.  8,105.  It  basse 
ufactories  of  woollen  blankets  anc 
The  town  is  laid  out  regularly,  and 
lie  square  and  fountain.  Seven  i 
Buena  Vista,  famous  for  the  battle 
and  28,  1847.    (See  Buena  Vista.) 

SALTPETRE.    See  Potash. 

SALTS.  Before  the  time  of  Lr 
name  of  salt  was  applied  by  chemisti 
any  solid,  crystallizable,  transparent 
ble  body ;  but  he  first  restricted  its  c 
defining  a  salt  as  "  a  body  formed  b 
bination  of  an  acid  with  a  base,  in 
properties  of  both  are  more  or  less  ne 
This  was  a  great  advance,  but  when 
containing  hydrogen  were  aflerwarc 
ed,  it  was  perceived  that  this  definiti 
ed  their  salts,  which  consisted  only 
lie  element,  combined  with  chlorine 
iodine,  sulphur,  &c.,  and  to  whic] 
salt,  the  very  type  of  ^e  class,  be3( 
these  compounds  Berzelius  proposed 
title  of  haloid  salts.    A  further  ex 
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meaning  has  since  been  given,  by  applying  it 
to  all  combinations  of  two  binary  compounds 
havuig  a  common  element  Thns  the  combi- 
nation of  chloride  of  gold  with  another  chlo- 
ride is  called  a  chlorosalt,  and  a  combination 
of  two  salphnrets  a  sulphosalt.  The  salts  of 
the  oxygenated  bases  may  unite  to  form  double 
salts,  of  which  alum  (double  sulphate  of  alumi- 
na and  potash)  is  an  example.  Oombinations 
of  oxygen  salts  with  oxides  or  haloid  salts  also 
occar,  as  well  as  of  oxides  with  haloid  salts, 
producing  oxychlorides,  &c.  Salts  may  be 
neutral,  aoid,  or  alkaline,  according  to  the  pro- 
portion between  the  acid  and  the  base.  The 
salts  formed  by  any  given  acid  with  the  prot- 
oxides, sesouioxides,  &c.,  of  the  metals,  gener- 
ally crystallize  in  the  same  or  closely  aUied 
forms,  or  sometimes  an  acid  may  have  two  or 
more  forms  in  which  its  salts  occur.  As  an 
acid  often  forms  more  than  one  combination 
with  a  base,  in  that  case  of  course  different 
forms  are  produced.  This  property,  known  as 
isomorphism,  extends  to  the  haloid  and  other 
Baits.  The  list  of  salts  has  of  late  years  been 
multiplied  manifold  by  the  discovery  of  im- 
mense numbers  of  organic  salts,  in  which  ei- 
ther the  base  or  the  acid,  and  frequently  both, 
are  replaced  by  compounds,  often  very  compli- 
cated, of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  &o.  Ha- 
loid organic  salts  also  exist^  chlorine,  bromine, 
&c.,  being  replaced  by  such  compounds  as  cy- 
anogen, and  the  analogy  to  inorganic  salts  is  in 
every  respect  perfect. 

8ALTZBURG  (Ger.  8aUiburg\  a  duchy  of 
Austria,  surrounded  by  Austria  proper,  Styria, 
Carinthia,  Tyrol,  and  Bavaria ;  area,  2,764  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1867,  146,769.  The  surface  con- 
sists partly  of  a  great  valley  through  which  the 
river  Salza  or  Salzach  flows,  and  partly  of  a 
rugged  and  mountainous  tract.  Salt,  iron,  lead, 
copper,  and  arsenic  are  abundant. — Saltzbitbo, 
the  capital  (ano.  Juva/Dia\  is  situated  on  the 
Salza,  158  m.  W.  8.  W.  from  Vienna;  pop.  in 
1^57, 17,258.  It  stands  at  the  entrance  of  a 
long  defile  that  traverses  the  Rhsatian  Alps,  and 
is  (fivided  into  two  parts  by  the  river,  which 
is  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge  870  feet  long. 
The  church  of  St.  Peter  contains  a  monument 
to  Haydn,  and  has  a  cemetery  with  curious  an- 
cient tombs.  A  height  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  is  crowned  by  a  well  preserved  old  castle. 
Leather,  hardware,  and  cotton  goods  are  manu- 
factured. Saltzburg  was  a  place  of  importance 
under  the  Romans.  It  was  destroyed  by  Attila 
in  448,  and  rebuilt  by  the  dukes  of  Bavaria,  but 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1195.  It  again  rose  to  im- 
portance under  a  succession  of  archbishops, 
who  ruled  it  till  1802,  when  it  was  annexed  to 
Tuscany,  and  afterward  to  Bavaria,  from  which 
ii  was  transferred  to  Austria  in  1814. 

SALUTATION,  words  or  signs  of  greeting 
l»y  which  respect,  love,  or  submission  is  im- 
plied. Usually  it  includes  a  contact  of  some 
paits  of  the  person,  and  in  this  particular  there 
Js  a  vast  difference  of  form  prevailing  in  differ- 
ent countries.    The  words  of  common  saluta- 


tions may  be  regarded  as  to  a  slight  extent  an 
index  of  national  character  or  the  circumstances 
of  national  life.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks, 
the  form  was  Xaipt  ("  K^oice'O ;  among  the 
ancient  Romans,  Sahe^  vale  (^^  ]Be  healthy,  be 
strong"),  and  Quid  agUf  ("  What  doest  thou?"). 
The  French  say:  Comment  vous  pcrtez  wmef 
("How  do  you  carry  yourself?") ;  the  Germans: 
Wte  heflnden  Sie  eiehf  ("How  do  they  find 
themselves?*^;  the  Italians:  Come  ita  eUat 
("  How  does  she  stand  ?") ;  the  modem  Greeks: 
Ti  xa^«  ("What  doest  thou?");  the  Dutch: 
Hoe  vaart  gijt  ("How  do  you  fare?**);  the 
Swedes:  Hutu  mdr  Mf  ("How  can  you?") 
The  fevered  country  of  Egypt  is  strikingly  por- 
trayed in  one  form  of  salutation  used  there : 
"  How  goes  the  perspiration  ?  do  you  sweat  co- 
piously ?"  In  Cnina  one  form  of  salutation  is : 
"  Have  you  eaten  your  rice  ?  is  your  stomach  in 
good  order?"  and  a  similar  one  also  prevdls 
in  Holland  in  the  Smakelijh  etent  ("Have  you 
had  a  good  dinner?").  One  Polish  form  is :  Czye 
w«^^f  ("Art  thou  gay?");  and  another:  Jah 
tie  maszt  ("  How  hast  thou  thyself  ?"V  Two 
common  salutations  in  Rusda  are :  Zdrcuttui 
("  Be  well"),  and  the  peculiar  Kah  pozkieayete  t 
("  How  do  you  live  on?'*^.  A  conmion  excla- 
mation in  Russia,  Bo7i»  toboi,  which  means  lit- 
erally "God  with  thee,"  has  now  approached 
rather  to  the  signification  of  "  Devil  take  you." 
The  salutations  of  the  Arabs  and  Turks  are 
marked  by  a  strong  religious  character.  Among 
those  of  the  former  people  are:  "May  your 
morning  be  good;"  "God  gfrant  thee  his  fa- 
vors ;"  "  If  God  will,  thou  art  well ;"  "  If  God 
will,  all  the  members  of  thy  family  e^joy  good 
health."  Among  the  latter  are:  "Be  under 
the  care  of  God ;"  "  My  prayers  are  for  thee ;" 
"Forget  me  not  in  thy  prayers;"  and  "Thy 
visits  are  as  rare  as  fine  days,"  an  expression 
evidently  of  very  ancient  origin,  as  it  is  in  no 
way  applicable  to  their  present  country.  The 
Persian  salutations  are  marked  by  a  strain  of 
extravagant  compliment,  such  as:  "Is  thy  ex- 
alted high  condition  good?"  "Peace  be  upon  / 
Uiee;"  "I  make  prayers  for  thy  greatness;" 
"  May  thy  shadow  not  be  removed  from  our 
head ;"  and  "  May  thy  shadow  never  be  less." 
An  old  English  salutation  in  polite  society  was : 
"  Save  you,  sir,"  evidently  an  abbreviation  of 
"  God  save  you,  sir,"  iust  as  "  Gk)od  bye"  is  a 
contraction  of  "  Gk)d  be  with  you." — ^The  dif- 
ferent manners  of  salutations  are  far  more  re- 
markable than  the  words.  The  custom  of  shak- 
ing hands  is  the  one  most  common  among  civ- 
ilixed  nations.  On  the  European  continent  it 
is  usual  for  men  who  are  intimate  fHends  to 
kiss  one  another ;  but  this  custom  prevails  in 
England  and  America  only  among  women.  In 
the  greatest  portion  of  Germany  it  is  an  act  of 
politeness  to  kiss  the  hand  of  a  lady ;  but  this 
privilege  is  allowed  in  Italy  only  to  near  rela- 
tives, while  in  Russia  it  is  extended  to  kissing 
the  forehead.  In  the  East  and  among  the  Sla- 
vic nations  the  salutations  partake  through- 
out of  the  character  of  self-abasement.    The 
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custom  of  throwing  one^s  self  upon  the  gronnd 
and  kissing  the  feet  of  the  monarch  prevailed 
among  the  Persians.  The  Rassian  also  he- 
comes  prostrate  hefore  his  master,  clasps  his 
knees  and  kissee  them.  In  China,  an  inferior 
meeting  a  superior  upon  horseback  dismounts 
and  waits  tul  the  latter  has  passed  bj.  In 
Japan  the  inferior  removes  his  sandals  when 
meeting  his  superior,  crosses  his  hands  by 
placing  the  right  hand  in  the  left  sleeve,  and 
then  suffering  both  to  fall  slowlj  on  his  knee, 
passes  the  other  with  a  slow  and  rocking 
motion  of  the  body,  and  crying  out:  Avghi 
augh!  (**Do  not  hurt  me  J").  ^  Siam,  when 
the  inferior  throws  himself  upon  the  ground 
before  his  superior,  the  latter  sends  one  of 
his  dependents  to  examine  whether  the  former 
has  been  eating  any  thing  or  carries  with  him 
any  smell  at  all  offensive.  If  such  be  the  case, 
he  is  immediately  kicked  out  without  cere- 
mony ;  but  if  not,  the  attendant  raises  him  up. 
In  Ceylon  the  inferior  on  meeting  a  superior 
throws  himself  on  the  ground,  reoeating  the 
name  and  dignity  of  the  latter,  who  appears 
to  take  scarcely  any  notice  of  the  prostrate 
form  which  he  passes.  In  other  countries  the 
salutations  are  often  made  by  the  contact  of 
other  parts  of  the  body  beside  the  hands  and 
the  lips.  In  the  Society  and  Friendly  islands, 
two  persons  on  meeting  salute  by  rubbing  the 
ends  of  their  noses  together,  and  the  salutation 
is  returned  by  each  taking  the  hand  of  the 
other  and  rubbing  it  upon  his  own  nose  and 
mouth.  The  Moors  of  Morocco  ride  at  full 
speed  toward  a  stranger  as  if  they  intended  to 
run  him  down,  and  as  soon  as  tiiey  have  ap- 
proached near  they  stop  suddenly  and  fire  a 
pistol  over  his  head.  In  one  of  tlie  Pelew  isl- 
ands the  inhabitants  grasp  either  the  hand  or 
the  foot  of  the  one  they  wish  to  salute,  and  r\ib 
their  faces  against  it.  In  Burmah,  in  order  to 
kiss,  they  apply  the  mouth  and  nose  closely  to 
the  person^B  cheek  and  draw  in  the  breath 
strongly  as  if  smelling  a  delightful  perfume; 
hence,  instead  of  saying:  ^^Give  me  a  kiss," 
they  say :  "  Give  me  a  smell."  The  Arab  salu- 
tations are  very  ceremonious.  K  persons  of 
distinction  meet,  they  embrace  several  times, 
kiss  each  otiier's  cheek,  inquire  several  times 
about  the  health  of  each  other,  and  also  kiss 
their  own  hands.  The  Arabian  dwellers  in  the 
desert  shake  hands  6  or  8  times,  and  in  Yemen 
persons  of  rank  permit  their  fingers  to  be  kiss- 
ed after  a  long  refusal.  In  Turkey  it  is  the 
custom  to  cross  the  hands  upon  the  breast  and 
bow  to  the  person  saluted.  Military  saluta- 
tions consist  in  the  touching  of  the  hat  or  cap, 
the  lowering  of  swords  or  of  colors,  the  pre- 
senting of  arms,  or  the  firing  of  cannon,  i^a- 
val  salutes  are  also  made  by  the  discharge  of 
cannon,  by  the  lowering  or  raising  of  the  flag, 
and  by  the  cheering  of  the  sailors. 

SALUZZO,  formerly  a  province,  but  now  an 

arrondissement  of  the  province  of  Coni,  Pied- 

i  monL  bounded  N.  by  Turin  andPinerolo,  E.  by 

Mondovi  and  Alba,  8.  b^  Coni,  and  W.  by 


France;  area,  608 sq. m. ;  pop. in  18 

The  Po  rises  within  the  arrondist 
flows  across  it  in  an  E.  direction.  € 
and  marble  are  found ;  and  linen,  si 
are  manufactured.  Capital,  Saluz; 
S.  W.  from  Turin  \  pop.  m  1860,  IS 
SALVAGE,  in  admiralty,  and  { 
the  law  merchant,  the  compensa 
by  persons  who  voluntarily  assist 
ship  or  her  car^o  from  a  maritime 
compensation  is  not  a  mere  payn 
principle  of  a  quantum  meruit^  or 
tion  pro  opere  et  labare,  but  a  rewai 
ly  encountering  the  perils  of  the  an 
order  that  the  general  interests  o 
and  the  commerce  of  the  country 
vanced.  As  to  the  amount  of  aa 
shall  be  decreed,  or  the  proportioi 
shall  be  given  to  salvors,  there  is  i 
or  practice  in  admiralty.  Li  bc 
cases  there  has  been  a  disposition 
nate  between  articles  easily  saved, 
silver  coins  or  bullion,  and  more  bi 
movable  articles,  giving  a  less  propt 
former  than  of  the  latter.  But  tl 
ing  like  this  in  the  American  de 
respect  to  derelict  or  abandoned  i 
ancient  rule  gave  one  half  to  the  sali 
the  position  seems  to  be  well  esta 
the  reward  in  derelict  cases  should 
by  the  same  principles  as  in  other  si 
namely,  that  it  shall  depend  upon  t 

Sroperty,  value,  risk  of  life,  skill,  la 
uration  of  the  service.  The  court  1 
to  decree  salvage  for  saving  life 
if  the  saving  of  life  can  be  conned 
saving  of  property,  then  the  cou 
notice  of  it.  Nevertheless,  eflbrtE 
do  not  command  a  compensatio 
higher  than  is  given  for  tlie  saving 
as  might  perhaps  be  expected.  T2 
that  it  is  not  a  deviation  when  th< 
out  of  her  way  to  save  life,  and  tJ 
insurance  is  not  forfeited ;  wherea 
viation  to  vary  from  the  course  for 
of  saving  property,  and  compensat 
made  for  forfeiture  of  the  insurai 
cardinal  rule  that  salvage  services 
formed  only  by  persons  not  boui 
legal  duty  to  render  them.  A  c 
daim  as  salvors  of  their  own  ship  < 
only  because  it  is  their  duty  to  sav 
sible,  but  because  it  would  be  mot 
tempt  them  to  let  the  ship  and  cai 
a  position  of  extreme  danger,  that 
treme  exertions,  they  might  claim  s 
to  this  general  rule  there  is  the  ex< 
where  uie  contract  of  the  seamen  i 
or  the  service  rendered  is  so  entire] 
line  of  their  ordinary  duty  that  it  i 
sidered  as  not  done  under  their  coi 
may  be  a  valid  claim  for  compensat 
are  bound  to  suppress  a  mutiny  on 
own  ship  at  all  events  and  at  every 
cannot  claim  salvage  therefor.  If 
one  ship  suppress  mutiny  or  revolt 
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or  retake  a  captured  sbip  from  mutineers  or 
revoltere,  this  may  well  found  a  claim  for  sal- 
vage. If  part  of  the  crew  leave  their  ship  and 
go  to  save  another,  and  thereby  acquire  a  claim 
for  salvage,  the  rest  who  remain  share  in  the 
claini,  yet  not  eqnallj^  for  their  right  rests 
mainly  on  the  increased  labor,  exposure,  or 
peril  which  fiills  on  them.  For  ordinary  ser- 
vices rendered  to  the  ship  in  time  of  distress, 
no  salvage  is  dae  to  a  passenger ;  but  in  his 
case,  as  in  that  of  a  seaman,  extraordinary  ser- 
vices may  give  a  salvage  claim.  A  pilot,  like 
a  passenger,  may  become  a  salvor  when  his  pe- 
eoliar  relation  to  the  ship  is  dissolved ;  bat 
most  of  oar  state  pilotage  laws  make  it  part 
of  the  daty  of  a  puot  to  assist  vessels  in  dis- 
tress, and  either  give  the  rate  of  extra  compen- 
sation to  be  awarded,  or  point  oat  the  tribunal 
which  shall  determine  the  amount  due.  Ex- 
tra services  are,  therefore,  generally  considered 
m  this  coantry  as  such,  and  not  as  salvage  ser- 
vices. The  oflScers  and  crews  of  our  national 
vessels  are  so  for  bound  to  rescue  a  vessel  from 
mutineers  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  claim 
anj  compensation  in  such  a  case,  unless  per- 
haps when  they  incur  great  personal  danger, 
and  nse  great  exertions  in  the  performance  of 
the  service.  For  an  ordinary  salvage  service 
they  are  entitled  to  oompensation.  A  steam 
vessel  may  claim  salvage,  no  less  than  a  sailing 
vessel,  thoagh  she  can  often  render  service 
with  less  peril  to  herself  than  the  latter.  As  a 
general  rule,  none  can  claim  salvage  who  do 
not  directly  participate  and  aid  in  the  salvage 
services,  or  at  least  promote  those  services  by 
doing  the  work  of  those  who  render  them. 
Bat  an  exception,  and  a  liberal  one,  is  usually 
made  in  favor  of  the  owners  of  the  saving  ves- 
sel who  are  not  only  entitled  to  claim  compen- 
sation for  stores  and  other  supplies  and  outlays, 
hot  salvage  compensation  in  addition. — ^A  sal- 
vage service  is  possible  when  the  peril  encoun- 
tered is  something  distinctly  beyond  ordinary 
danger,  something  which  exposes  the  property 
to  destmction  nidess  extraordinary  assistance 
be  rendered.  But  if  the  master  can,  by  proper 
QM  of  the  means  in  his  possession,  save  the 
property,  the  law  presumes  that  he  will,  and 
that  the  salvor^s  interference  was  unnecessary; 
yet  even  if  the  master  could  save  the  ship,  the 
salvors  may  show  that  he  would  not  have 
done  so.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  distress 
shonld  be  actual  or  immediate,  or  that  the 
dan^r  should  be  imminent  and  absolute ;  it 
win  be  safficient  if,  at  the  time  the  assistance 
is  rendered,  the  ship  has  encountered  any  dam- 
age or  misfortune  which  might  possibly  expose 
her  to  destruction  if  the  services  were  not  ren- 
dered. That  the  property  must  be  actually 
saved,  and  saved  by  those  daindng  to  be  sal- 
vors, in  order  to  lay  the  foundation  for  salvage 
claims  in  admiralty,  is  quite  certain ;  but  if  the 
party  encounters  the  danger,  and  does  all  he 
can  to  save  the  vessel,  and  his  services  tend  in 
some  degree  to  preserve  the  vessel,  compensa- 
tion will  be  awarded  to  him,  although  the  ves- 


sel is  mainly  preserved  by.  other  means.  It  is 
equally  a  salvage  service,  whether  the  service 
be  rendered  at  sea  or  where  the  vessel  is 
wrecked  on  the  coast,  and  whether  it  be  per- 
formed by  seamen  or  landsmen.  If  a  vessel 
at  sea  is  short-handed  by  reason  of  sickness, 
and  is  navigated  into  port  by  part  of  the  crew 
of  another  vessel,  that  is  to  be  treated  as  a 
salvage  service.  So  compensation  has  been 
granted  for  keeping  near  a  vessel  in  distress 
at  the  earnest  request  of  her  master  and  crew, 
although  but  little  aid  was  rendered. — Sal- 
vage is  generally  decreed  on  all  the  property 
saved,  whether  ship,  cargo,  or  freight.  It  is 
allowed  on  public  property,  and  all  goods  of 
the  government  pay  the  same  rate  as  if  they 
were  owned  by  individuals.  The  general  rule 
is  that  our  courts  have  jurisdiction  over  all 
property,  to  whomsoever  it  belongs,  which 
comes  within  their  territorial  jurisdiction ;  but 
vessels  pf  war,  belonging  to  a  foreign  neutral 
power,  cannot  be  arrested  in  our  ports  into 
which  they  have  lawfully  come,  imd  the  same 
is  true  of  a  private  armed  vessel  sailing  under 
a  commission  from  a  foreign  government.  The 
private  property  of  a  foreign  sovereign,  or  the 
prize  property  which  a  vessel  of  war  brings 
into  our  ports,  comes  within  the  general  rule, 
and  not  within  the  exception. — ^If  assistance  is 
rendered  to  a  vessel  under  circumstances  which 
would  generally  constitute  it  a  salvage  servioe, 
it  may  yet  not  be  such ;  as  where  the  service 
is  rendered  under  a  custom  to  give  assistance 
gratuitously  in  similar  instances,  or  where  the 
aid  is  given  under  a  special  contract.  If  two 
vessels  sail  as  consorts  and  under  an  agreement 
to  assist  each  other,  neither  can  claim  salvage 
for  assistance  rendered  to  the  other.  Even 
when  vessels  sailing  together  are  not  consorts, 
nor  owned  by  the-  same  party,  it  is  possible 
that  there  may  be  a  usage  of  mutual  help  which 
would  defeat  a  claim  of  salvage.  Thus  it  is 
said  that  if  a  steamer  be  stranded  on  a  sand 
bank  in  the  Mississippi,  and  another  steamer 
draws  her  off,  usage  prohibits  any  salvage  com- 
pensation. But  a  custom  of  one  port  that  ves- 
sels shall  assist  each  other  gratuitously  is  not 
binding  on  vessels  of  other  ports  rendering  as- 
sistance to  vessels  of  the  port  where  the  cus- 
tom exists.  If,  at  the  time  of  the  service,  the 
salvors  make  a  bargain  with  the  owners  of  the 
property  in  peril,  or  their  servants,  as  to  the 
anoount  of  salvage,  this  is  enforced  by  the  court 
against  the  owners  only  so  far  as  it  seems  equi- 
table and  conformable  to  the  merits  of  the 
case. — ^Any  gross  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the 
salvors,  and  especially  any  embezzlement  of 
the  property  saved,  forfeits  their  whole  claim. 
The  responsibility  of  the  salvors,  respecting  the 
preservation  and  protection  of  the  property, 
continues  as  long  as  the  property  is  subject  to 
the  decree  of  the  court.  Salvors  in  possession 
have  a  qualified  property  in  the  thing  saved, 
whether  ship  or  cargo,  or  both,  and  they  can- 
not be  divested  of  this  interest  until  it  is  ti^en 
from  them  by  abjudication.    Yet  it  is  not  ne- 
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oessarj  that  they  should  remain  in  actual  pos- 
session, in  order  to  maintain  their  rights  or 
preserve  their  qualified  property ;  nor  should 
they  do  so,  to  the  detriment  of  the  property  or 
the  inconvenience  of  the  master  and  crew. — 
Military  salvage  is  that  which  is  earned  by  res- 
cuing vessels  or  cargoes  from  pirates  or  the 
public  enemy.  In  cases  of  recapture,  it  follows 
as  an  incident  of  prize,  and  is  awarded  of 
course  by  the  court  of  restitution.  The  amount 
of  salvage  is  fixed  by  statute  for  most  of  these 
cases,  and  when  not  so  determined  must  be 
governed  by  the  general  principles  of  law. 

SAL Y AND Y,  S^aboisse  Aohille  ds,  a  French 
author  and  statesman,  born  at  Condom,  Gers, 
June  11,  1795,  died  Dec.  15,  1856.  In  1818  he 
left  college  to  enlist  in  the  imperial  guard,  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Brienne,  rose  to  the 
rank  of  adjutant-major,  and  received  the  cross 
of  the  legion  of  honor  from  the  hand  of  Napo- 
leon himself  at  Fontainebleau.  He  afterward 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons,  and  in 
1816  published  La  coalition  et  la  France^  which 
was  so  objectionable  to  the  commanders  of 
the  allied  armies  that  it  was  seized,  and  he 
owed  safety  to  the  king's  protection.  When 
the  foreign  armies  lefb  France,  he  w^as  appoint- 
ed master  of  requests  in  the  council  oi  state, 
but  in  1821  issued  a  pamphlet,  Des  dangers  do 
la  tittuition  preaente^  which  caused  his  dismis- 
sal from  the  council.  In  1823  appeared  his 
Alomo,  ou  rJEkpagney  histoire  eontemporaine  (4 
vols.  8vo.),  an  eloquently  written  novel.  Li 
1824  he  produced  Islaor,  ou  U  hards  Ohrkien^ 
became  connected  with  the  Journal  de8  dehaU^ 
and  assisted  Ch&teaubriand  in  the  war  he  was 
waging  against  the  ultra  royalists.  Under  Mar- 
tignac  he  was  recalled  to  the  council  of  state ; 
but  on  the  accession  of  Polignao  in  1829  he  re- 
signed and  returned  to  t\i^  Journal  des  debaU. 
He  published  in  1829  his  Hiatoire  de  Pologne 
avant  et  sous  le  roi  Jean  Sobieshi  (8  vols.  8vo.). 
After  July,  1880,  he  kept  aloof  from  the  new 
government.  fVom  1888  to  1848  he  was  a 
member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  in 
1850  he  was  admitted  to  the  Freuch  academy. 
From  1887  to  1840  he  was  minister  of  public 
instruction  under  Count  Mo\L  In  1841  he 
was  appointed  ambassador  to  Spain,  but  never 
assumed  the  office.  In  1848  he  was  sent  to 
Turin  in  the  same  capacity  and  created  a  count, 
but  in  1844  resigned.  In  1845  he  was  called 
again  to  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  in 
the  Guizot  cabinet,  and  made  himself  unpopu- 
lar by  stopping  the  lectures  of  Quinet,  Miche- 
let,  and  Mickiewicz.  On  the  death  of  Louis 
Philippe  he  was  foremost  among  those  who 
supported  and  brought  about  a  fusion  between 
the  two  branches  of  the  Bourbon  family. 

8ALVAT0B  BOSA.    See  Bosa. 

SALYEBTE,  Annb  Joseph  Eus&be  Bacon- 
NiiRK  DE,  a  French  writer,  bora  in  Paris,  July 
18, 1771,  died  Oct.  27,  1889.  In  1792  he  held 
an  office  in  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
in  1793  was  appointed  professor  of  algebra  in 
the  school  of  ponts  et  chaussees.    He  actively 


participated  in  the  insarrecl;ion  of  the 
sections  in  1795,  and  was  sentenced 
by  default,  but  afterward  presented 
before  the  court  and  had  the  sentence : 
Thenceforth  he  devoted  himself  to  lit« 
suits,  publishing  Romances  et  poesies  {V 
other  works.  From  1815  to  1820  he  r 
Geneva.  His  JSssais  historiques  etphiUn 
sur  Us  noms  d^hommes^  de  peuples  et  d* 
vols.,  Paris,  1824)  and  Des  sciences  Oi 
vols.,  Paris,  1829)  were  portions  of  a  ] 
history  of  civilization,  which  was  ne' 
plcted.  In  1828  he  became  an  oppositi 
ber  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  c 
in  that  body  till  his  death. 

SALVI,  GiAMBATTisTA.    See  Sasso 

SALZBUBG.    See  Saltzbubg. 

SALZMANN,  Chbistian  Gotthiu 
man  Protestant  clergyman  and  tead 
near  Erfurt  in  1744,  died  in  1811.  H* 
some  years  pastor  of  a  church  in  th< 
of  Erfurt,  and  in  1781  became  associi 
Basedow  in  his  Philanthrapinum,  Ii 
founded  at  Schnepfenthal,  near  Gotha 
of  education,  in  which  he  developed  a 
the  theories  of  Basedow  and  Roussi 
published  numerous  educational  wo 
Carl  de  Oarlsberg,  a  romance  (6  vols., 

SAMANA,  a  peninsula  and  bay  on  1 
coast  of  St.  Domingo,  'West  Indies, 
insula  extends  from  £.  to  W.  82  m., 
m.  wide,  terminating  in  Cape  Samana 
end,  in  lat.  19*^  18'  N.,  long.  69°  8'  M 
Loaf  hill,  the  highest  peak,  is  1,936  fi 
the  sea.  The  choicest  timber  for  shi{ 
and  cabinet  purposes  is  found  in  gn 
dance.  The  minerals  are  copper,  gol< 
tuminous  coal.  The  peninsula  was  oi 
and,  but  the  strip  of  water  separatin 
St.  Domingo  has  been  filled  up  by  tli( 
sands.  The  bay  of  Samana  lies  on  t] 
of  the  peninsula,  and  is  48  m.  long 
wide.  The  river  Yuma  falls  into  the  ^ 
the  bay.  The  harbor  is  one  of  the  fin* 
world,  and  occupies  an  important  coi 
and  military  position.  On  the  N.  shi 
town  of  Santa  Barbara,  which  possesE 
lent  natural  facilities  for  repairing  vee 
1858  negotiations  were  fruitlessly  ope 
the  Dominican  republic  for  the  cessii 
port  of  Samana  to  the  United  States. 

SAMAB.    See  Philippine  Islands. 

SAMABA,  an  E.  government  of  ] 
Bussia,  bounded  N.  E.,  E.,  and  S.  E. 
burg,  S.  by  Astrakhan,  W.  by  Saratov 
W.  by  Sunbirsk;  area,  66,088  sq.  m. 
1856, 1,479,081.  The  river  Volga  fori 
frontier,  and  it  is  drained  by  the  Sai 
Irgis,  and  other  affluents  of  the  Vol 
government  was  erected  in  1850.— 
the  capital  (pop.  11,019),  situated  neai 
fluence  of  the  river  of  that  name  ' 
Volga,  has  an  important  trade  in  cattl 
fish,  caviar,  skins,  leather,  and  tallow 

SAMABAKG,  a  province  on  the  K 
Java;  area,  about  1,425  sq.  m.;  pop. 
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It  has  namerons  rivers,  navi^ble  for  boats 
within  the  limits  of  the  tide.  The  S.  W.  boon- 
darj  is  formed  by  a  volcanic  range  of  moun- 
tains which  rises  to  the  height  of  9,000  and 
lOfOOO  feet  above  the  sea.  Along  the  sea  there 
is  a  low  allavial  plain.  In  1845  the  province 
exported  82,000  owt.  of  coffee,  2,600  tons  of 
sugar,  and  1,200,000  lbs.  of  tobadco.— Sama- 
BA90,  the  capita],  is  situated  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Samarang,  about  263  m.  E.  from 
Batavia ;  pop.  about  50,000.  Ootton  and  leather 
are  manumotured.  The  commerce  of  the  rich- 
est provinces  of  Java  centres  here. 

SAMAROAKD  (anc.  Mwracanda),  a  walled 
town  of  Bokhara,  in  Toorkistan,  100  m.  E. 
from  the  citj  of  Bokhara;  pop.  from  10,000  to 
30,000.  Samarcand  was  the  capital  of  Tamer- 
kne's  dominions,  and  in  his  time  had  160,000 
inhabitants ;  and  it  was  long  famous  as  a  seat  of 
Mohsmmedan  learning.  It  then  contained  40 
colleges,  of  which  only  3  remain ;  and  most  of 
its  mosques  are  in  ruins.  Tamerlane's  coffin  is 
preserved  there. 

SAMARIA  (Heb.  Shameron),  a  town  situated 
in  a  district  of  the  same  name  in  middle  Pales- 
tine, in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  so  called  after 
Mt.  Samaria,  upon  whicn  it  was  founded  about 
920  B.  C.  Jby  Omri,  the  6th  king  of  Israel. 
Omri  made  Samaria  the  royal  residence,  and  it 
remained  so  until  the  captivity  of  the  10  tribes. 
In  721  it  was  conquered  by  the  Assyrian  king 
Shalmaneser,  and  peopled  with  colonists  from 
the  Assyrian  provinces.  In  110  it  was  be- 
sieged, conquered,  and  razed  to  the  ground 
by  the  Maocabasan  John  Hyrcanus;  but  it 
most  have  been  soon  rebuilt,  for  in  104  it  is 
mentioned  as  a  town  belonging  to  the  Jewish 
territory.  Augustus  gave  it  to  Herod  the 
Great,  who  embellished  it  with  a  temple  of 
Angnstos  and  other  new  buildings,  strongly 
fortified  it,  and  called  it,  in  honor  of  the  em- 
peror, Sebaste  (Augusta).  The  ancient  name 
of  the  city  however  was  also  retained,  and  is 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  The  later 
history  of  the  town  is  unknown,  but  a  little 
villflge,  Sebustleh,  with  some  ruins,  still  exists 
on  its  site.  Under  the  Romans  a  whole  district 
was  also  called,  after  the  name  of  the  town, 
Samaria,  forming  a  separate  province  between 
Jodaes  on  the  S.  and  Galilee  on  the  N. 

SAMARITANS  (Heb.  Shomeronim,  later  Cu- 
thim,  Oothaans),  the  people  who  sprang,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  opinion,  after  the  con- 
qaest  of  the  town  of  Samaria  by  Shalmaneser, 
from  the  mixture  of  the  remaining  natives  with 
the  foreign  colonists  from  Babylon,  Outhah, 
Ava,  Hamath,  and  Sepharvaim.  As  they  were 
a  mixed  race,  their  religion  also  assumed  a 
mixed  character,  the  worship  of  the  deities  of 
the  pagan  colonists  being  associated  with  He- 
brew rites.  In  opposition  to  this  view,  but 
more  strictly  following  the  biblical  narrative 
(2  Kings,  xvii.),  Hengstenberg  (who  has  been 
followed  by  H&vemick,  Robinson,  and  others) 
1^  endeavored  to  show  that  the  entire  Hebrew 
popnlation  of  Samaria  had  been  carried  away, 


.  thkt  the  Samaritan  people  were  wholly  of  hea- 
then origin,  and  that  the  Isroelitish  worship 
was  established  when  the  colonists  asked  and 
obtained  f^om  the  Assyrian  king  an  Israelite 
priest,  in  order  to  appease  the  supposed  wrath 
of  the  national  deity  by  the  restoration  of  his 
worship.  After  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
^the  Babylonian  captivity  the  Samaritans  asked 
*  permission  to  participate  in  the  restoration  of 
the  temple,  but  it  was  refused ;  and  from  this 
event  (585)  dates  the  inveterate  hostility  be- 
tween the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans.  The 
alienation  was  widened  when,  toward  the  close 
of  the  6th  century  B.  0.,  the  Persian  gover- 
nor Sanballat,  with  the  permission  of  the  Per- 
sian court,  erected  for  the  Samaritans  on  Mt. 
Gerizim,  near  Shechem,  a  temple  of  Jehovah, 
and  gave  them  an  independent  high  priest- 
hood, which  was  bestowed  by  him  upon  his 
son-in-law  Manassas,  the  son  of  the  Jewish 
high  priest.  Alexander  the  Great  took  a  Sa- 
maritan army  with  him  to  Egypt,  where  many 
of  them  settled  in  the  Thebaid.  The  colony 
received  reinforcements  from  Samaria  under 
Ptolemy  Soter,  and  again  at  the  time  of  John 
Hyrcanus,  who  conquered  and  destroyed  that 
city,  finally  crushing  the  power  of  the  Samari- 
tans in  Palestine.  Remnants  of  the  Egyptian 
colony  are  still  extant,  and  form  a  congrega- 
tion at  Cairo.  In  Palestine  a  few  families  are 
found  at  Shechem,  now  Nabloos.  Several  at- 
tempts have  been  made  by  learned  Europeans 
to  maintain  a  correspondence  with  the  remnants 
of  the  Samaritans ;  as  by  Scaliger  in  1559,  by 
several  learned  men  in  England  in  1675,  by  the 
great  Ethiopic  scholar  Ludolf  in  1684,  and  by 
the  distinguished  orientalist  Sylvestre  de  Sacy 
and  others.  All  the  letters  of  the  Samaritans 
written  on  these  occasions,  together  with  an  ex- 
haustive essay  on  their  history  by  De  Sacy,  may 
be  found  in  Notices  et  extraiU  de$  MSS.  de  la 
hibliothique  du  roi  (vol.  xii.,  Paris,  1881).  The 
best  modem  accounts  of  them  have  been  given 
by  the  Americans  Fisk  ("  Missionary  Herald," 
1824)  and  Robinson  ^"Biblical  Researches," 
vol.  iii.). — The  Samaritans  recognize,  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  only  the  Penta- 
teuch, rejecting  all  the  other  books  of  the  He- 
brew canon,  together  with  the  traditions  of 
the  Pharisees.  Of  the  Pentateuch  they  have 
a  translation  in  the  Samaritan  language,  an 
Arameean  dialect,  mixed  with  many  Hebrew 
forms  and  words.  In  the  same  language  are 
written  their  rituals  and  liturgies,  and  a  num- 
ber of  religious  songs  or  psalms.  (See  Ge- 
senius,  Carmina  SamaHtana^  in  his  Anecdota 
Orientalia^  Leipsic,  1824.)  They  have  also  pre- 
served an  ancient  Hebrew  copy  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, first  printed  in  1628.  It  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  oiblical  criticism,  agreeing  with  the 
Septuagint  in  2,000  places  where  that  differs 
from  the  ordinary  Hebrew  text.  It  is  written 
in  the  old  Hebrew  characters,  closely  resem- 
bling the  PhoBuician.  When  the  Arabic  became 
their  conversational  language,  all  their  Samari- 
tan works  were  transl^;ed  into  it;  and  they 
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have  also  in  Arabic  a  so  called  book  of  Jofihua. 
(See  Joshua.)  We  know  from  the  New  Testa* 
ment  that  the  Samaritans,  like  the  Jews,  were 
waiting  for  a  Messiah,  who  in  their  later  writ- 
ings is  called  Hashshaheb  or  Hattaheb,  i. «.,  the 
B^torer.  Their  later  writings  also  prove  their 
belief  in  spirits  and  angels,  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  in  the  resurrection.  Thej  strictly 
observed  the  Mosuc  ordinances  concerning  the ' 
sabbath,  and  in  general  all  the  prescriptions  of 
the  Mosaic  law.  Able  essays  on  their  history, 
beside  that  by  De  Sacy  already  mentioned,  have 
been  written  by  Knobel  (Zur  OeseMchte  der 
Samaritaner^  in  the  DenJachriften  der  Giessener 
Geiellaehqftjur  Wiasenschaft  und  Kunst,  Gies- 
sen,  1847),  and  by  Juynboll  {CommentaHi 
HUtoria  Oentis  SamaritancB^  Leyden,  1846). 

SAMNIUM,  a  division  of  ancient  Italy, 
bounded  N.  by  the  territories  of  the  Marsi, 
Peligni,  and  Marrucini,  N.  E.  by  that  of  the 
Frentani,  E.  by  Apulia,  8.  by  Lucania,  and  8. 
W.  and  W.  by  Campania  and  Latium,  and  thus 
comprising  the  modern  district  of  Molise  with 
some  surrounding  parts  of  northern  Naples. 
The  country  is  very  mountainous,  being  occu- 
pied by  some  of  the  highest  mountain  groups 
of  the  central  Apennines.  It  was  watered  by 
the  upper  sources  of  the  Sagrus  (jiow  Sangro), 
Tifemus  (Biferno),  Frento  (Fortore),  Aufidus 
(Ofanto),  and  Vulturnus  (Voltorno),  all  of 
which,  except  the  lost,  flow  into  the  Adriatic. 
The  principal  places  were  Beneventum  (Bene- 
vento),  Caudium  (Ariola) — in  the  vicinity  of 
which  were  the  narrow  passes  called  Gaudine 
Forks,  through  which  a  defeated  Roman  army 
had  to  pass  under  the  yoke  in  321  B.  0. — Au- 
fidena  (Alfldena),  Bovianum  (Bojanum),  and 
jEsemia  (Isemia).  The  two  first  named  towns 
were  inhabited  by  the  Caudini,  Aufidena  by 
the  Caraceni,  and  the  last  two  by  the  Pentri. 
These  8  tribes  constituted  the  principal  divi- 
sions of  the  Samnites,  a  warlike  and  liberty- 
loving  people  of  the  Sabine  race,  who  con- 
quered the  country  from  the  Opicans  some 
time  before  the  foundation  of  Rome.  "With 
this  republic  the  Samnites  waged  a  series  of 
wars,  in  which  Valerius  Oorvus,  Ourius  Den- 
tatus,  Papirius  Cursor,  Fabius  Maximus  Rul- 
lianus,  and  other  Romans  shine  as  heroes  amid 
frequent  calamities  and  humiliating  defeats  of 
their  countrymen  (348-290  B.  C).  The  Sam- 
nites succumbed  i^r  terrible  devastations  of 
their  country,  rose  again  together  with  other 
Italians  in  the  social  war  (90),  and  were  the 
last  of  the  allies  to  yield.  During  the  war  of 
Sylla  and  Marius  they  once  more  tried  to  re- 
cover their  independence ;  but,  routed  before 
the  capital  of  their  enemies,  their  army  was 
annihilated,  and  their  country  was  laid  waste 
and  distributed  to  Roman  settlers,  the  Samnite 
inhabitants  being  sold  into  slavery  (82). 

SAMOS  (called  by  the  Turks  Susam-Adam), 
an  island  of  the  Grecian  archipelago,  belonging 
to  Turkey,  separated  from  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  by  the  strait  of  Little  Boghaz,  and  from 
the  island  of  Icaria  by  the  Great  Boghaz; 


length  27  m.,  breadth  12  m.; 
000,  nearly  all  Greeks.  The 
Chora.  There  are  several  good  hai 
coast.  The  interior  is  traversed  hy 
tain  ranges,  one  of  which  attains  tl 
4,725  feet  in  Mt.  Kerkis,  the  Cercet 
the  ancients.  Samos  was  tmcientl; 
for  its  fertility.  The  olive  and  v 
tensively  cultivated;  and  the  ezpi 
grain,  silk,  cotton,  wine,  figs,  am 
original  inhabitants  of  Samos  are  i 
have  been  Carians  and  Leleges.  1 
planted  several  colonies  on  the  eh 
Propontis  and  Mgmsn^  and  early  in 
tnry  B.  C.  their  navy  was  the  most 
Greece.  The  capital,  which  stood  i 
of  the  present  town  of  Chora,  was 
one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  work 
tes,  who  reigned  between  the  yet 
622  B.  C,  enriched  it  with  a  tcm 
artificial  moles  enclosing  the  barb 
duct  hewn  in  solid  rock  to  convey 
town,  and  an  extensive  fortified  pa 
his  death  Samos  was  subject  to  P 
years,  when  it  was  liberated  by 
over  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  at  Mycale 
tory  opposite  the  S.  E.  coast  of  th< 
became  a  member  of  the  Athenian 
revolted,  but  was  conquered  by  th 
in  439.  The  Romans  made  it  a  fr< 
in  the  middle  ages  it  was  taken  bj 
who  were  expelled  in  the  18th  cei 
ing  the  Greek  revolution  the  Sami 
the  Turks  from  the  island,  but  b] 
which  secured  the  independence  oi 
of  Greece  Samos  remained  suljecl 
Since  1835  it  has  been  governed 
styled  "  prince  of  Samos,"  who  res 
stantinople,  ruling  by  deputy,  and  p 
fixed  tribute  to  the  sultan. 

SAMOTHRACE  (modern  Gr.  J^ 
Turk.  SemendreJc),  an  island  of  the 
belonging  to  Turkey,  between  Len 
coast  of  Thrace,  and  opposite  the  b 
Hebrus  (Maritza) ;  area,  about  80  f 
1,500  or  2,000.  It  is  the  highest 
north  of  the  archipelago,  and  from  t 
ed  Saoce  by  Pliny  (now  Mt.  Fingan 
high)  Homer  represents  Neptune 
the  siege  of  Troy,  which  was  about 
the  high  island  of  Imbros  interv< 
sterile  and  destitute  of  port^  and  pc 
historical  interest  except  in  conn 
the  mysteries  of  the  Cabiri,  whid 
bratedhere.  (See  Cabiki.)  Itsnai 
Samos)  has  been  variously  explaii 
statement  by  Pansanias  and  othei 
nection  between  its  people  and  1 
mos  seems  to  rest  only  on  coigc 

Seople  of  Samothrace  were  in  eai 
ependent,  held  fortified  places  oi 
land,  and  fought  bravely  in  aid  of  2 
battle  of  Salamis.  They  were  aftj 
ject  to  Athens,  Philip  of  Macedon, 
which  left  them  to  govern  themsel 
time  of  Vespasian. 
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SAMOTEDES,  or  SAHbiDEs,  a  name  of  nn- 
known  origin,  applied  to  a  nomadic  people 
inhabiting  the  northern  parts  of  the  Russian 
empire,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia.  The  naoQie, 
according  to  Prichard,  occurs  in  the  Russian 
chronicles  as  early  as  1096 ;  but  thej  call  them- 
selves Khasovo  or  Nenetch,  t. «.,  men.  The 
Samoyedes  are  classed  by  Latham  with  the 
imns,  Lapps,  Ostiaks,  &c.,  in  the  Ugrian  race. 
Tiiey  were  originally  spread  K  and  S.  from 
the  Altai  mountains  to  the  Arctic  ocean,  and 
E.  and  W.  from  the  White  sea  nearly  to  the 
rirer  Lena;  but  several  centuries  ago  they 
were  driven  from  their  best  possessions  by 
Mongol  tribes.  They  are  still  met  with  in 
groups  from  the  White  sea  to  the  river  "Khar 
tanga,  but  the  space  between  the  Obi  and  the 
Teni^i  may  now  be  considered  their  principal 
seat.  Their  whole  number  is  estimated  at  not 
more  than  20,000,  divided  into  several  tribes 
speaking  different  languages  or  dialects.  They 
are  mostly  idolaters,  of  small  stature  and  repul- 
sive features,  but  peaceably  disposed.  They 
dwell  in  tents  of  reindeer  skin,  and  live  upon 
the  products  of  the  reindeer  and  of  fishing, 
gathering  also  furs  and  peltries  with  which  they 
pay  their  tribute  to  the  Russian  government. 

SAMPHIRE  (crithmum  maritimum,  Linn.), 
a  very  succulent  plant  of  the  natural  order  urn- 
heUi/er(By  with  fleshy,  bipinnate  or  tripinnate 
leaves  of  a  few  lanceolate  leaflets,  and  with 
compound  umbels  of  small  white  flowers  desti- 
tute of  a  true  calyx;  the  seeds  oblong  and  sim- 
ilar to  a  grain  of  barley,  whence  (Gr.  Kf}i6n,  bar- 
ley) is  derived  its  generic  name.  The  samphire 
ii  found  upoa  stone  walls,  rocks,  and  rocky 
cliifs,  by  the  sea  shores  of  Britain,  the  roots 
penetrating  deep  into  the  crevices  by  means  of 
^eir  numeroua  strong  fibres.  It  has  been  cul- 
tivated in  sand  and  rubbish,  the  soil  being 
dressed  in  the  spring  with  powdered  barilla. 
Under  this  treatment  two  crops  of  leaves  and 
shoots  can  be  procured  in  a  season.  It  makes 
a  favorite  pickle,  very  provocative  of  appetite. 
—The  American  samphire,  which  grows  abun- 
dantly on  salt  marshes  and  near  salt  springs, 
and  which  is  sometimes  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, consists  of  the  several  species  of  salicoT' 
ftta,  a  genus  of  ohenopodiaceous  plants,  with 
saoculent,  jointed,  leafless  stems  and  opposite 
branches;  the  flowers  are  small,  sessile,  and 
immersed  in  the  hollows  of  the  swollen  upper 
joints.  In  the  autumn  the  marshes  are  ren- 
dered brilliant  by  the  deep  crimson  color  of  S, 
fnitcronata^  which  changes  from  its  usual  glau- 
cous green  at  that  season  of  the  year. 

SAMPSON,  a  8.  E.  co.  of  N.  0.,  bordered 
V.  by  South  river  and  drained  by  Black  river 
and  its  branches,  the  Great  Oolura  and  Little 
Oolnra;  area,  940  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  16,- 
623,  of  whom  8,096  were  slaves.  The  surface 
is  undulating  and  the  soil  sandy  but  fertile. 
There  are  exten»ve  forests  of  pitch  pine.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  426,806  bushels  of 
hidian  com  and  289,667  of  sweet  potatoes. 
There  were  61  tar  and  turpentine  manufac- 


tories, 2  turp^tine  distilleries,  24  churches, 
and  3,817  pupils  attending  public  schools. 
Capital,  Olinton. 

SAMSON  (Heb.  Shimshon),  a  judge  of  Israel, 
celebrated  for  his  bodily  strength  and  his  tra- 
gical end.  He  was  the  son  of  Manoah,  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan,  and  born  'before  the  middle  of 
the  12th  century  B.  0.  His  birth  was  an- 
nounced by  a  heavenly  messenger,  and,  as  he 
was  to  be  a  Nazarite  from  his  birth,  his  mother 
was  directed  to  conform  her  own  regimen  dur- 
ing her  pregnancy  to  the  tenor  of  the  Nazarite 
law.  At  the  age  of  20  he  began  to  evince  his 
destination  as  the  deliverer  of  his  people  from 
the  power  of  the  Philistines,  by  the  occasional 
access  of  superhuman  strength.  In  all  12  great 
achievements  are  recorded  of  him,  7  of  which 
are  connected  with  his  love  for  his  Philistine 
wife,  and  6  with  hia  love  for  two  women  of 
loose  character.  The  latter  of  these,  Delilah 
of  Sorek,  by  blandishments  ascertained  from 
him  that  the  secret  of  his  strength  lay  in  his 
hair,  which  had  never  been  shorn.  Having 
entered  into  a  plot  against  him  with  the  Phi- 
listines, she  shaved  his  head  while  he  lay  slew- 
ing in  her  l^p;  he  was  then  arrested  by  his 
enemies,  deprived  of  his  sight,  and  made  to 
grind  at  the  mill  like  a  suive.  But  in  the 
process  of  time,  when  his  hfdr  grew  long,  he 
regained  his  strength;  and  on  a  festival  of 
the  PhiUstines,  when  an  inomense  multitude 
were  assembled  in  a  large  temple,  he  per- 
suaded his  guide  to  conduct  him  to  a  spot 
where  he  could  reach  the  two  pillars  upon 
which  the  roof  of  the  building  rested.  He 
grasped  the  pillars  and  shook  them  till  the 
building  fell,  burying  the  whole  assembly,  him- 
self included,  beneath  the  ruins.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  judge  of  Israel  for  20  years;  but 
whether  this  was  before  Eli,  or  simultaneously 
with  him,  is  not  clear.  The  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews counts  him  among  the  heroes  of  faith  in 
the  old  covenant. 

SAMSON,  Gborob  Whitfibld,  D.D.,  an 
American  Baptist  clergyman,  bom  at  Harvard, 
Worcester  co..  Mass,  Sept.  29, 1819.  He  was 
graduated  at  Brown  university  in  1839,  and  at 
Kewton  theological  institution  in  1848,  and 
was  pastor  of  the  4^  street  Baptist  church, 
Washington,  D.  0.,  till  Oct.  1849.  In  1847  he 
spent  a  year  in  making  the  tour  of  southern 
Europe,  Palestine,  and  Syria.  He  received  the 
degree  of  D.D.  from  Columbian  college,  Wash- 
ington, in  1868,  and  was  elected  president  of 
that  college  in  1869,  which  position  he  still 
holds.  In  1848  he  published  a  series  of  letters 
on  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Italy,  beside  several 
articles  on  Goshen,  Mount  Sinai,  &c.,  in  re- 
views; and  in  1862  a  work  entitled  To  Baimo- 
nion^  republished  and  much  enlarged  in  1860, 
under  the  title  of  "  Spiritualism  Tested."  He 
is  also  the  author  of  several  historical  pam- 
phlets and  critical  essays  on  art 

SAMUEL  (Heb.  Shemuel,  "heard  of  God"), 
the  last  of  the  jadges  of  Israel.  He  was  the 
son    of  Elkanah,  of  Ramathaim-Zophim  of 
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Mount  Ephraim,  and  of  Hannah,  and  was  born 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  12th  centnrj  B.  0. 
Even  before  his  birth  his  mother  had  bound 
him  to  the  obligations  of  a  Nazarite,  and  con- 
sequently he  was  set  apart  from  his  early  youth 
to  the  service  of  the  Lord  in  the  tabernacle  at 
Shiloh,  under  the  immediate  tutdage  of  the 
judge,  Eli.  He  soon  received  special  prophetic 
messages  f^om  Ood  to  his  people,  the  first  of 
which  concerned  the  doom  of  Eli's  apostate 
house.  After  this  Samuel  disappears  from  his- 
tory until  20  years  after  the  death  of  Eli,  when 
he  issued  a  manifesto,  urging  on  the  people  to 
remain  faithful  in  the  worship  of  the  Lord,  and 
promising  them  speedy  deliverance  from  the 
rhilistines.  At  this  time  he  seems  to  have 
been  himself  elected  judge,  an  office  which  he 
held  for  about  20  years,  and  administered  with 
great  energy,  restoring  everywhere  the  neg- 
lected national  worship.  The  Philistines,  the 
most  dangerous  foes  of  Israel,  were  routed, 
and  did  not  recruit  their  strength  duriug  the 
remainder  of  his  administration.  The  Amo- 
rites,  the  eastern  foes  of  Israel,  also  remained 
at  peace  with  him.  His  dwelling  was  at  Ra- 
man, and  in  his  old  age  he  appointed  two  of 
his  sons  deputy  judges  at  Beersheba.  As 
they  "  perverted  judgment  and  took  bribes," 
the  people  became  dissatisfied,  and  demanded  a 
king.  Samuel,  with  great  reluctance,  at  length 
yielded  to  this  demand,  and  anointed  Saul  the 
first  king  of  Israel.  His  influence  in  state  af- 
fairs continued  to  be-  felt ;  he  rebuked  Saul  on 
several  occasions,  and  at  length,  by  divine  or- 
der, anointed  David  before  the  demise  of  Saul 
as  second  king.  He  did  not  live  to  see  the  end 
of  the  contest  between  Saul  and  David,  dying 
before  1060  B.  O.  According  to  Jewish  tradi- 
tion, he  was  the  author  of  the  book  of  Judges 
and  ot  a  part  of  the  books  of  Samuel,  (bee 
Hebrews.) 

SAMUEL,  BoosB  of,  two  canonical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  anciently  reckoned  by 
the  Jews  as  one  book.  The  present  division 
into  two  books  dates  from  the  edition  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  by  Bomberg,  and  is  derived  from 
the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate,  in  both  which  ver- 
sions they  are  termed  the  1st  and  2d  books  of 
Kings.  They  consist  of  3  connected  biogra- 
phies, those  of  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David.  Ac- 
cording to  an  ancient  opinion  the  first  24  chap- 
ters were  written  by  Samuel,  the  rest  by  Na- 
than and  Gad.  From  the  circumstance  that 
the  death  of  David  is  not  recorded,  though  his 
last  words  are  given,  it  has  been  inferred  that 
the  books  must  have  been  composed  prior  to 
the  monarches  death,  or  at  least  about  that  pe- 
riod. Other  passages,  however,  as  the  mention 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  point  to  a  later  origin. 
All  the  modern  commentators  agree  that  in  the 
compilation  of  the  books  of  Samuel  several  old- 
er books  have  been  made  use  of  by  the  author ; 
but  as  to  the  number  and  character  of  these 
sources  of  information  they  do  not  agree. 
Some  writers,  as  Hobbes,  Spinoza,  Simon,  Le 
Olerc,  Eichhorn,  Thenius,  and  De  Wette,  have 


maintained  that  the  book  contains  c 
tory  statements ;  but  their  arguments! 
answered  by  Oarpzovius,  Davidson  ( 
Hermeneutics"),  Hengstenberg,  H 
Welte,  Keil,  and  others. 

SAN  ANTONIO,  or  &as  AirroKio  r 
the  capital  of  Bexar  co.,  Texas,  on  o 
head  streams  of  San  Antonio  river, 
W.  from  Austin;  pop.  in  1860,  8,488; 
8,274.  It  has  a  U.  S.  arsenal,  and  a  )( 
a  Presbyterian,  and  2  Roman  Catholic 
This  town  has  been  the  scene  of  seven 
including  the  massacre  of  the  Texai 
of  the  Alamo  in  1886.  (See  Alaik 
one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  North  Ami 
was  originally  settled  by  Spaniards.— 
Antonio  river  is  formed  by  the  Medin 
lado  rivers,  about  15  m.  S.  E.  of  San 
and  flows  into  Espiritu  Santo  bay  afi 
eral  S.  E.  course  of  about  150  m. 

SAN  AUGUSTINE,  an  E.  co.  of  T< 
dered  W.  by  Angelina  river  and  Attoy 
and  drained  by  their  branches ;  area,  5 
pop.  in  1860,  4,094,  of  whom  1,717  we 
The  soil  is  very  rich,  and  the  county 
for  its  fine  cotton.  The  productioni 
were  1,020  bales  of  cotton,  115,284  I 
Indian  corn,  and  82,400  of  sweet  potal 
capital,  San  Augustine  (pop.  1,500),  < 
university,  8  churches,  and  a  Wesleya 

SAN  BERNARDINO,  a  S.  E.  cc 
fornia,  bordering  on  New  Mexico,  b< 
partly  by  the  Colorado  river  and  S.  ' 
coast  range  of  mountains,  and  drain 
Mohave  and  San  Bernardino  rivers ;  ] 
15,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  m  1860,  6,564. 
face  is  in  many  parts  rough  and  moi 
In  the  valleys  the  soil  is  fertile.  1 
per,  lead,  silver,  and  quicksilver  a: 
The  productions  in  1858  were  18,50i 
of  wheat,  24,000  of  barley,  and  100, C 
dian  com ;  and  there  were  75,000  gn 
8  grist  mills,  and  7  saw  mills.  Capital, 
nardino. 

SAN  BLAS,  a  seaport  town  of  Jalii 
CO,  on  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  R: 
de  Santiago,  87  m.  S.  W.  from  Tepic, 
it  is  the  port;  pop.  8,000.  The  nar 
different  and  the  climate  unhealthy, 
the  arrividsof  vessels  amounted  to  82, 

SAN  DIEGO,  a  S.  co.  of  California, 
E.  by  the  Colorado  river,  separatinj 
New  Mexico,  S.  by  Mexico,  and  W.  b 
cific;  area,  18,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  18i 
It  is  intersected  by  the  coast  ran^  of  m 
The  soil  in  the  level  portion  is  rich ;  t 
tainous  regions  abound  in  valuable  tiz 
gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  and  coal  a 
The  productions  in  1858  were  60,00 
of  barley,  10,500  of  wheat,  8,000  of 
20,000  lbs.  of  grapes. — San  Dieoo,  th 
is  situated  on  a  bay  of  tbe  same  nai 
about  2,000.  It  was  the  first  civili» 
ment  in  California,  and  has  a  Roman 
church,  2  or  8  Protestant  churchei 
printing  oflice. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO,  the  cWef  city  of  Cali- 
fornia, capital  of  the  coonty  of  the  same  name, 
and  the  principal  commercial  emporimn  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  North  America,  in  lat.  87''  46' 
N.,  long.  122**  23' W.;  pop.  in  1862,  84,870; 
in  I860,  according  to  the  census,  56,805,  though 
it  is  sapposed  actually  to  have  amounted  to 
70,000.  It  is  situated  at  the  N.  £.  corner  of  a 
peninsula  which  divides  the  hay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco from  the  Pacific  ocean.  This  peninsula 
is  18  m.  wide  at  the  hase  and  6  m.  wide  at 
its  N.  point.  The  city  stands  6  m.  from  the 
ocean,  on  the  £.  slope  and  at  the  hase  of  high 
hills.  In  1846  these  hills  were  steep  and  cut 
up  by  numerous  gullies,  and  the  low  ground 
at  their  base  was  narrow,  save  in  what  is  now 
the  S.  part  of  the  city,  where  there  was  a  suc- 
cession of  hills  of  loose,  barren  sand,  impassa- 
ble for  loaded  wagons.  In  front  of  the  town 
ofTerbaBuena^'as  it  was  called  previous  to 
1847,  was  a  cove  extending  i  m.  into  the  land 
and  1  m.  wide,  hetween  the  projecting  points 
of  land  known  as  Olark^s  point  and  Rincon 
point,  which  formed  its  sides.  Along  the 
front  line  of  this  cove  the  water  was  40  feet 
deep,  and  around  its  edges  there  were  mud 
flats  which  were  bare  at  low  tide.  The  sand 
ridges  have  been  cut  away,  the  gullies  and  hol- 
lows filled  up,  the  hills  cut  down,  and  the  cove 
filled  in ;  and  where  large  ships  rode  at  anchor 
in  1849  are  now  paved  streets.  The  country 
aronnd  the  city  is  bare,  with  no  trees  and  lit- 
tle fertile  land  within  20  m.  The  greater  part 
of  the  peninsula  is  hilly,  and  unfit  for  cultiva- 
tion. There  is  hat  one  road  leading  out  of  the 
citjT,  and  the  traveller  does  not  reach  a  pleas- 
ant landscape  until  he  is  12  m.  away  from  San 
Francisco. — ^The  business  streets  are  built  up 
densely,  but  heyond  that  the  houses  are  scat- 
tered at  considerahle  intervals,  and  the  settled 
part  of  the  city  may  be  said  to  cover  an  area 
of  9  square  miles.  In  the  N.  E.  corner  of  the 
citj  is  Telegraph  hill,  294  feet  high;  in  the  S. 
E,  comer  Rincon  hill,  120  feet ;  and  on  the  W. 
side  Russian  hill,  360  feet.  The  densely  settled 
streets  are  in  the  amphitheatre  formed  by  the 
three  hills.  The  streets  ar^  straight,  and  run 
at  right  angles  to  each  other.  In  the  old  sur- 
vey or  northern  part  of  the  city,  the  direction 
of  the  streets  is  with  the  meridian,  and  at 
right  angles  to  it ;  the  width  of  most  of  the 
streets  is  50  feet,  and  the  size  of  the  blocks  is 
275  by  412^  feet.  Each  block  is  composed  of 
6  lots,  50  varas  or  1374  fe®t  square,  the  survey 
having  been  made  while  Mexican  law  and 
Spanish  measures  prevailed.  In  the  new  sur- 
vey, separated  from  the  old  survey  by  Market 
street,  the  streets  run  N.  E.  and  8.  W.,  and  S. 
£.  and  N.  W.,  and  are  82  feet  wide ;  the  blocks 
are  550  feet  square,  each  composed  of  4  lots, 
100  varas  or  276  feet  square.  There  are  12 
Wjuareft  reserved  for  public  use,  but  only  one 
of  them,  called  the  Plaza  or  Portsmouth  square, 
is  an  ornament  to  the  "city ;  the  others  are 
either  bare,  covered  with  brush,  or  cultivated 
in  gardens  and  as  yet  closed  to  the  public. 


Portsmouth  square  is  in  f^ont  of  the  city  hall, 
in  the  centre  of  the  first  survey  of  the  city,  and 
is  275  feet  square.  It  is  surrounded  by  an 
iron  fence,  is  covered  with  grass  plots,  and  has 
a  few  small  trees  and  a  marble  fountain.  Mont- 
gomery street  contcdns  the  principal  shops,  and 
is  the  fashionable  promenade ;  in  Front  street 
are  the  large  importing  and  jobbing  houses ; 
Kearny,  Washington,  Sacramento,  Second, 
and  Third  are  the  principal  streets  for  retful 
trade ;  Stockton,  PoweU,  Mason,  Taylor,  Fol- 
som,  and  Second  are  the  most  fashionable  for 
residences;  and  Sacramento  between  Xeamy 
and  Bupont,  and  Dupont  between  Sacramento 
and  Pacific,  are  the  chief  resorts  for  Chinamen. 
The  busiest  streets  are  paved  with  cobble- 
stones; the  others  are  planked,  both  in  the 
carriage  way  and  on  the  sidewalk.  These 
planks  are  mostly  of  fir,  from  2  to  3  inches 
thick,  and  are  brought  from  Humboldt  bay 
and  Puget  sound.  The  city  is  supplied  with 
gas,  made  from  imported  coal,  and  water  is 
brought  by  two  aqueducts,  one  from  Lobos 
creek,  6  m.  "W.  of  the  city  hall,  the  other  from 
San  Mateo  creek,  20  m.  S.  There  are  3  omni- 
bus routes  in  the  city,  and  a  railroad  3  m.  long. 
— In  the  S.  part  of  the  city,  3  m.  from  the  city 
hall,  are  the  huildings  of  the  old  mission  of 
San  Francisco.  The  main  structure  is  the 
church,  which  deserves  notice  only  as  a  reUc 
of  early  times.  It  is  built  of  adobe  or  un- 
burned  brick,  and  was  erected  in  1778.  Four 
miles  W.  of  the  city  hall,  and  on  the  S.  shore  of 
the  Golden  Gate,  as  the  entrance  to  the  bay  of 
San  Francisco  is  called,  is  Fort  point,  the  chief 
defence  of  the  entrance,  which  is  there  1  m.  wide. 
Alcatraz  island,  which  contains  another  forti- 
fication, commanding  both  the  entrance  and 
city,  is  2  m.  N.  from  the  city  hall.  The  principal 
public  buildings  are  the  U.  S.  custom  house, 
mint,  and  marine  hospital,  the  city  hall,  3 
theatres,  4  hospitals,  2  orphan  asylums,  and 
one  convent.  The  city  hall  is  3  stories  high, 
and  has  a  tasteful  front  of  yellow  sandstone ; 
it  was  built  for  a  theatre,  and  was  purchased 
by  the  city  in  1852  for  $200,000.  The  custom 
house  is  built  on  made  ground,  where  the 
waters  of  the  bay  formerly  flowed,  and  stands 
upon  piles,  which  were  driven  about  30  feet 
through  soft  earth  to  reach  a  hard  bottom. 
The  foundation  of  the  building  cost  $250,000, 
and  the  whole  structure  $800,000.  The  me- 
tropolitan theatre  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
hajidsomest  structures  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
States.  According  to  the  city  ''Directory" 
for  1860  there  were  in  the  middle  of  that  year 
10,123  houses  in  the  city,  of  which  8,603  were 
of  wood,  1,461  of  brick,  47  of  iron,  6  of  adobe, 
and  0  of  stone.  Three  were  of  5  stories,  46  of 
4  stories,  414  of  8  stories,  5,794  of  2  stories, 
and  3,967  of  1  story.  All  the  houses  of  5  and 
4  stories,  and  all  save  15  or  20  of  the  3  story 
buildings,  are  of  brick ;  but  the  great  m^ority 
of  those  of  2  stories,  and  nearly  all  of  1  story, 
are  of  wood.  One  house  is  built  of  granite 
which  was  quarried  and  out  in  China.    Many 
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of  the  brick  buildings  are  covered  with  mastic. 
A  considerable  proportion  of  the  brick  stores 
are  fire-proof,  with  iron  doors  and  window 
shutters,  and  roofs  of  brick  laid  in  mortar. 
— ^The  city  has  12  daily  and  12  weekly  news- 

Sapers,  and  4  monthly  magazines.  Of  the 
ailies,  7  are  published  in  the  morning  and  5 
in  the  afternoon ;  8  are  English,  2  French,  and 
2  Spanish.  Of  the  weeklies,  1  is  Methodist, 
1  Southern  Methodist,  1  Congregationalist,  1 
Roman  Catholic,  1  Jewish,  1  agricultural,  1 
military,  and  1  devoted  to  mining.  There  are 
25  churches,  viz. :  d  African,  1  Baptist,  1  Oon- 
gregation«d,  4  Episcopal,  2  Jewish,  4  Methodist, 
8  Presbyterian,  6  Roman  Catholic,  and  1  Uni- 
tarian. The  total  number  of  communicants  in 
the  Protestant  churches  is  about  1,000.  The 
Chinese  Catholics  are  attended  by  a  priest  of 
their  own  nation  educated  in  Rome.  There 
are  26  common  schools,  sustained  entirely  by 
public  funds ;  and  during  the  year  ending  July 
1,  1860,  they  had  an  average  daily  attendance 
of  2,830.  The  whole  number  of  children  in 
tiie  city  between  the  ages  of  4  and  18  is  7,776. 
Of  the  26  schools,  one  is  a  high  school,  another 
a  school  for  pupils  of  African  blood,  one  for 
Chinese  children,  and  2  evening  schools,  one 
of  the  last  being  for  foreigners.  There  are  67 
teachers,  the  principals  (men)  of  the  grammar 
schools  receiving  $200  per  month,  the  first  as- 
sistants (women)  $105,  and  the  second  assist- 
ants $95.  The  schools  are  said  to  be  equal  to 
any  public  schools  in  the  United  States.  Their 
cost  during  the  year  ending  July  1,  1861,  was 
$114,000.  There  are  about  8,000  children  at- 
tending private  schools.  The  Germans,  French, 
Swiss,  Italians,  Spanish  Americans,  Scandi- 
navians, Illyrians,  German  Jews,  Polish  Jews, 
and  Irish  have  each  a  mutual  benevolent  soci- 
ety. The  Chinese  have  8  or  4  societies  which 
take  care  of  their  own  sick.  The  German  and 
French  benevolent  societies  have  each  a  hos- 

Sital.  The  masons,  odd  fellows,  and  indepen- 
ent  order  of  knights  have  lodges  in  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  the  odd  fellows  have  a  large  hall,  and 
the  masons  have  commenced  the  erection  of  a 
fine  building,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  to  be 
occupied  by  lodges.  There  is  no  almshouse  in 
San  Francisco,  nor  is  there  any  public  pro- 
^sion  for  paupers,  who  are  few  in  number. 
Persons  are  sometimes  seen  begging,  but  it  is 
scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  there  are 
no  genuine  beggars  in  the  city.  There  is  a 
city  hospital,  which  during  the  year  ending 
July  1,  1861,  had  an  average  daily  number  of 
160  patients,  and  was  maintained  for  the  year 
at  an  expense  of  $88,591. — Details  of  the  census 
of  1860  have  not  been  published;  of  the  esti- 
mated number  of  70,000  inhabitants,  40,000  are 
probably  Americans,  12,000  Irish,  6,000  Ger- 
mMis,  4,000  British,  8,000  French,  and  2,000 
Chinamen.  The  number  of  Spanish  Americans 
is  small.  Among  the  Chinese  there  are  very 
few  women.  There  are  probably  8  adult  men 
in  the  city  to  one  adult  woman.  The  city 
"  Directory"  for  1860  reported  that  there  were 


in  July  of  that  year  800  grog  shops, 
ies,  288  lawyers,  276  tailor  shops  ai 
stores,  248  boarding  lionses,  189 
179  brokers,  160  butchers,  186  cigai 
dry  goods  stores,  120  carpenter  3ic 
bers  and  hair  dressers,  84  restaurai 
her  yards,  24  breweries,  17  banks,  s 
offices. — ^The  chief  business' of  the  ( 
mercial.  The  principal  manufactn 
lishments  are  2  woollen  mills,  1  sug 
1  rope  walk,  9  flour  mills,  2  miUs  ft 
rice,  4  steam  saw  mills,  1  establi 
making  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids, 
founderies.  In  1860,  1,686  vessels 
500,000  tons  entered  the  harbor, 
foreign  ports,  1,281  from  Ameria 
the  Pacific,  116  from  American  p 
Atlantic,  and  16  from  whaling  vo] 
exports  in  1860  amounted  to  alK>ut  { 
of  which  $42,808,846.18  was  in  I 
600,000  in  wheat  and  flour,  $416,0^ 
ore,  $816,000  in  quicksilver,  $152, 
ley,  $119,000  in  oats,  $94,000  in 
$30,000  in  wine.  Among  the  im] 
year  were  52,000  kegs  of  butter,  18 
of  candles,  60,000  boxes  of  soap,  5 
of  boots  and  shoes,  70,000  tons  c 
100,000  kegs  of  nails.  Of  timber 
feet  were  disoharged  at  the  wharfs 
feet  from  Puget  sound,  82,808,00 
various  parts  of  California,  and  6,4 
the  Columbia  river.  The  freigl 
goods  imported  amounted  to  $4,11 
ocean  steamers,  most  of  them  meas 
tons  or  more,  are  employed  betwee 
Cisco  and  Panama,  leaving  each  po 
month.  Steam  communication  b 
Francisco,  Portland,  Victoria,  and 
maintained  by  8  ocean  steamers, 
steamer  runs  to  Mazatlan,  and  2  rui 
dro  in  the  southern  part  of  the  stat^. 
ferry  boats  run  to  Oakland,  and 
run  to  Sonoma,  Napa,  Suisun,  AlviB< 
Sacramento,  and  Stockton. — ^The  1( 
ment  of  the  city  and  county  is 
charge  of  a  board  of  supervisors  a 
with  powers  very  closely  restri 
annual  expenses  of  the  city  gove 
about  $700,000,  of  which  aboB 
goes  to  the  interest  and  sinking 
debt  of  $8,000,000.  The  assesse 
property  in  the  city  is  $85,000,0( 
total  direct  tax  for  the  year  1861  wj 
cent,  on  the  assessed  valuation  of 
property. — ^The  mission  of  San  F 
Assisi,  frequently  called  the  missis 
was  founded  Oct.  9,  1776,  by  two 
monks,  Francisco  Palou  and  Benil 
both  natives  of  Spain.  Their  es 
grew,  and  in  1826  it  had  76,000  h 
cattle,  79,000  sheep,  8,084  horses,  1 
els  of  wheat  and  barley,  merchar 
$86,000,  $25,000  in  cash,  and  abou 
dians.  For  58  years  the  missionari* 
plete  control  of  the  mission,  and  i1 
without  interruption  until  in  1834 1 
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of  California  were  secularized  and  given  over 
to  ctril  officers.  Their  downfall  was  then  most 
rapid.  In  a  few  years  nothing  remained  save 
the  adobe  bnildings,  and  they  woold  not  have 
been  left  if  any  profit  could  have  been  made 
by  carrying  them  away.  One  of  the  first  effects 
of  the  new  policy  of  secularizing  the  missions, 
placing  the  comitry  under  the  control  of  the 
civQ  powers,  and  encouraging  colonization,  was 
the  establishment  of  the  village  of  Yerba  Bue- 
na,  which  was  situated  near  the  present  ute  of 
the  city  halL  The  first  house  was  erected  in 
1835,  and  others  followed  slowly.  The  first 
survey  of  streets  and  town  lots  was  made  in 
1839.  A  small  trade  was  done  in  exporting 
hides,  selling  wheat  to  the  Russians,  furnishing 
BQpplies  to  whalers,  and  trading  with  the  ran- 
eheroi  in  the  neighborhood.  Yei^  few  vessels 
entered  the  harbor,  and  those  which  came  usu- 
ally anchored  eitiierat  Saucelito  or  near  the 
pretidio  or  fort.  In  midsummer  of  1846  an 
American  man-of-war  entered  the  harbor,  and 
took  possession  of  the  place  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States.  The  town  was  known  only  as 
Yerba  Buena  until  Jan.  80,  1847,  when  the 
ayuntamiento  or  town  council  changed  it  to 
&i  Francisco,  in  the  next  month  a  census  was 
taken,  and  showed  a  population  of  469  persons. 
Gold  was  discovered  in  the  spring  of  1848,  and 
the  town  was  deserted  by  many  of  its  inhabitants 
from  June  to  October ;  but  tiie  return  of  the 
adventurers  in  the  autumn,  the  arrival  of  others 
from  abroad,  the  increase  of  shipping,  the  abun- 
dance of  money,  and  the  profits  of  trade  soon 
bailt  np  a  city,  and  in  1849  San  Francisco  had 
become  a  great  centre  of  commerce.  Such 
rapidity  of  growth  was  never  before  seen. 
Bat  the  houses  were  crowded  together  and 
built  of  combustible  materials,  and  several 
great  fires  occurred;  the  first  was  on  Dec.  24, 
1849,  and  the  estimated  loss  was  $1,000,000; 
the  next  was  on  May  4, 1850,  loss  $8,000,000; 
the  third  on  June  14  of  the  same  year,  loss 
$3,000,000;  the  fourth  on  May  2,  1851,  loss 
$7,000,000;  the  fifth  on  June  22,  1851,  loss 
$2,000,000;  making  a  total  of  $16,000,000  lost 
by  fire  within  18  months  in  a  city  whose  popu- 
lation did  not  then  exceed  30,000.  These  fires 
scarcely  interrupted  the  prosperity  of  the  place, 
so  great  was  its  business.  Its  growth  contin- 
ued to  advance  until  Jan.  1864,  when  a  decline 
commenced,  and  the  value  of  land  continued 
to  &I1  until  Aug.  1858,  when  it  again  began  to 
nse,  and  the  second  era  of  prosperity  is  not 
yet  at  an  end.  The  importations  of  grain, 
flour,  salt  meats,  and  vegetables,  which  in  1858 
Mnounted  to  $14,000,000,  had  faUen  in  1867  to 
$1,500,000,  because  these  things  were  now  pro- 
duced at  home;  so  that,  though  much  money 
^as  saved  to  the  state,  the  commerce  of  the 
chief  port  suffered  severely.  In  1851  and  1866, 
m  consequence  of  the  bad  management  of  the 
municipal  government  and  the  corrupt  adminis- 
t^on  of  the  criminal  laws,  the  people  organ- 
ised a  vigilance  committee,  and  executed  several 
^^rnnJnaifl,    (See  OAUFownA.) 


SAN  JAOINTO,  a  river  of  Texas,  rising  in 
Walker  co.  and  flowing  S.  S.  £.  into  San  Ja- 
cinto bay,  an  arm  of  Galveston  bay ;  length 
about  100  m.,  of  which  45  m.  are  navigable. 
It  is  very  deep,  pure,  and  clear.  Near  the 
mouth  of  this  river,  on  April  21,  1836,  was 
fought  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  which  decided 
the  independence  of  Texas.  (See  Houston, 
Sam.) 

SAN  JOAQUIN,  a  river  of  California,  which 
rises  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  and  flows 
in  a  S.  W.  direction  to  its  confluence  with  the 
outlet  of  Lake  Tulare,  and  thence  N.  W.,  re- 
ceiving numerous  tributaries  from  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  to  the  Sacramento  river,  which  it  joins 
about  50  m.  from  San  Francisco  bay.  Its  prin- 
cipal tributaries  are  the  Mariposa,  Meroed,  Tuo- 
lumne,  Stanislaus,  Calaveras,  and  Hokelumne 
rivers.  Its  entire  length  is  about  850  m.,  and 
it  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  to  Stockton, 
and  for  smaller  craft  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tuo- 
lumne river. 

SAN  JOAQUIN,  a  middle  co.  of  California, 
intersected  by  the  San  Joaquin  river,  bounded 
N.  by  the  Mokelumne  and  S.  £.  by  the  Stanis- 
laus; area,  1,452  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  9,484. 
It  has  a  diversified  surface,  about  420  sq.  m. 
being  swamp  and  the  rest  upland.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1855  were  800,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
600,000  of  barley,  40,500  of  oats,  15,750  tons 
of  hay,  49,788  lbs.  of  wool,  42,043  of  butter, 
and  28,000  of  cheese.  There  were  8  grist  mills 
(6  running  by  steam),  3  saw  mills,  and  5  tan- 
neries.   Capital,  Stockton. 

SAN  JOS£,  the  capital  of  Santa  Clara  co., 
Cal.,  and  formerly  of  the  state,  50  m.  S.  £.  from 
San  Francisco;  pop.  about  8,000.  It  is  situated 
in  Santa  Clara  valley,  7  m.  from  the  head  of 
San  Frandsco  bay,  on  which  it  has  many  small 
vessels.  It  has  two  newspapers.  The  New 
Almaden  quicksilver  mines  are  near  this  place 
to  the  S. 

SAN  JOS£,  ^e  capital  of  Costa  Rica,  Cen- 
tral America,  situated  on  the  river  Cartago, 
248  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Panama ;  pop.  16,000.  It 
contains  a  cathedral,  an  episcopal  palace,  and 
the  governmental  buildings,  and  the  trade  of 
the  city  is  active  and  important.  It  owes  its 
origin  to  the  earthquakes  which  nearly  de- 
stroyed the  neighboring  town  of  Cartago  70 
years  ago.  It  is  built  on  table  land  at  an  ele- 
vation of  4,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Its  seaport  is  Punta  Arenas  on  the  gulf  of  Ni- 
coya. 

SAN  JUAN  DE  NICARAGUA,  San  Juah 
DEL  NoBTE,  orGBEYTOWN,  aport  of  Nicaragua, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  San  Juan,  on  the 
Caribbean  sea,  in  lat.  10°  56'  N.,  long.  83°  45' 
W. ;  pop.  about  600.  It  derives  its  chief  im- 
portance from  being  the  principal  port  of  Nica- 
ragua on  its  E.  coast,  and  from  being  the  only 
possible  terminus,  on  the  Atlantic  side,  for  the 
proposed  interoceanic  canal  by  way  of  the  riv- 
er San  Juan  and  the  Nicaragnan  lakes.  It  was 
made  a  port  of  entry  by  the  king  of  Spain  in 
1796,  and  was  continued  as  such  under  the  re- 
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pnblioB  of  Central  Ainerioa  and  Nicaragua  un- 
til Jan.  1848,  when  it  was  occupied  hj  a  British 
force  under  pretence  that  it  belonged  to  the  so 
cdled  Mosquito  kingdom.  In  1868,  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Nicaragua  transit,  the  cit- 
izens declared  it  a  free  city,  and  organized  a 
municipal  government,  which  it  still  retains, 
although  by  the  treaty  negotiated  between 
Nicaragua  and  Great  Britain  in  1860  it  is  se- 
cured to  Nicaragua.  It  was  bombarded  and 
burned  by  a  naval  force  of  the  United  States 
in  1852,  on  a  charge  that  its  inhabitants  had 
infringed  the  rights  of  the  transit  company. 
Since  then  the  harbor  has  become  so  choked 
with  sand  as  to  be  valueless. 

SAN  JUAN  DE  PORTO  RICO,  a  fortified 
city  of  Porto  Rico,  of  which  it  is  the  capital, 
on  a  small  island  off  the  N.  coast,  in  lat.  18°  29' 
N.,  long.  66**  r  2"  W. ;  pop.  11,000.  The  pub- 
lic buildings  are  the  old  government  house,  the 
royal  military  hospital,  the  bishop's  palace  and 
seminary,  a  large  cathedral,  an  arsenal,  cus- 
tom house,  city  hall,  &c. 

SAN  JUAN  DEL  SUR,  a  port  of  Nicaragua, 
Meridional  department,  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
24  m.  S.  W.  from  the  city  of  Nicaragua,  of 
which  it  is  the  nearest  harbor.  It  was  at  one 
time  the  western  terminus  of  the  Nicaragua 
interoceanic  transit  route. 

SAN  JUAN  RIVER.    See  Nicabaoua. 

SAN  LUCAR  DE  BARRAMEDA,  a  city  of 
Andalusia,  Spain,  18  m.  N.  from  Cadiz,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir,  in  lat.  86**  46' 
N.,  long.  6°  21'  W. ;  pop.  16,861.  It  was  taken 
from  the  Moors  in  1264,  and  is  the  residence 
of  the  captain-general  of  Andalusia.  Colum- 
bus made  his  third  voyage  from  this  place, 
May  80,  1498. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Califor- 
nia, bounded  "W.  by  the  Pacific  and  E.  by  the 
Coast  range,  and  drained  by  the  head  waters 
of  Salinas  or  Buenaventura  river ;  area,  about 
8,000  sq.m.;  pop.-  in  1860,  1,782.  The  sur- 
face is  partly  mountainous,  and  the  soil  fertile. 
Gold,  silver,  coal,  and  limestone  are  found; 
there  are  bituminous  springs,  and  a  celebrated 
warm  sulphur  spring.  The  productions  in  1858 
were  16,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  10,000  of 
barley,  and  there  were  10,000  grape  vines. 
Capital,  San  Luis  Obispo. 

SAN  LUIS  POTOSI,  a  state  of  Mexico, 
bounded  N.  E.  by  New  Leon,  E.  by  Tamau- 
lipas  and  Vera  Cruz,  S.  by  Queretaro  and 
Guanajuato,  and  W.  and  N.  W.  by  Zacatecas ; 
area,  27,194  sq.  m.;  pop.  390,860.  In  the  S. 
E.  the  surface  is  flat,  but  in  other  directions 
it  becomes  broken  and  hilly,  terminating  in 
mountains  and  a  high  table  land  in  the  W. 
The  most  important  rivers  are  the  Santander 
and  Tampico.  Large  crops  of  wheat,  maize, 
and  barley  are  raised,  and  great  numbers  of 
cattle  are  reared.  There  are  several  copper 
mines.  The  manufactures  include  woollen  and 
cotton  goods,  glass,  leather,  earthenware,  and 
hardware. — San  Luis  Potosi,  the  capital,  is 
situated  6,860  feet  above  the  sea,  92  m.  S.  £. 


from  Zacatecas,  and  190  m.  W. 
pico ;  pop.  88,681.  It  has  6  hands 
eSj  8  convents,  a  hospital,  a  govern 
and  several  schools,  and  manufactoi 
hats,  and  hardware.  Some  trade 
mentioned  articles  is  carried  on  wil 
boring  states,  and  in  foreign  impo 
port  of  Tampico. 

SAN  MARINO,  a  republic  in 
the  smallest  and  oldest  state  in  E 
24  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1868,  8,000.  It 
ed  by  the  former  papal  provinces  > 
Urbino  e  Pesaro,  is  entirely  mom 
has  4  or  6  villages.  It  was  settle 
Marinus,  a  Dalmatian  hermit,  wl 
a  grant  of  territory,  was  joined  b; 
established  a  community  whose  i 
has  remained  undisturbed  throng 
quent  changes  in  Europe.  The  le^ 
sists  of  a  council  of  60,  taken  equi 
ranks  of  nobles,  burgesses,  and  si 
tors,  and  appointed  for  life  by  th 
themselves.  An  executive  bodyoi 
ed  from  this  number ;  two  presi 
tani  reggenti)  are  chosen  every  6 
justice  is  administered  by  two  fo 
trates  appointed  for  8  years.  ^ 
produces  wine,  silk,  and  fruits. — f 
the  capital  (pop.  6,000),  is  situated 
mit  of  a  rugged  mountain,  and  coi 
net  of  antiquities,  a  theatre,  2  con^ 
house,  and  a  statue  in  memory  of 

SAN  MATEO,  a  W.  co.  of  Cal., 
the  Pacific,  and  bounded  N.  E.  b 
San  Francisco ;  area,  200  sq.  m. ; 
8,214.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  w 
and  the  soil  fertile.  The  product 
were  150,000  bushels  of  wheat,  20 
ley,  10,000  of  oats,  179,620  of  p 
18,000  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were 
and  2  shingle  factories.  Coal  of  ei 
ity  is  found,  and  there  are  minera 
sulphur  and  iron.    Capital,  Redw* 

SAN  MIGUEL,  a  city  of  San  Sa 
tral  America,  capital  of  a  depart 
same  name,  situated  in  a  broad 
plain,  in  lat.  18°  26'  N.,  long.  88°  ] 
m  1859, 1 9,700.  It  is  the  seat  of  c 
the  port  of  La  Union,  and  the  moi 
trading  town  in  Central  America 
fair  of  La  Paz  held  here  every  yef 
many  as  16,000  strangers,  and  bus 
amount  of  $2,000,000  is  then  transa 
5  m.  W.  of  the  city  is  a  volcano  < 
name,  6,680  feet  in  height,  risi 
from  the  plain.  It  sends  out  cons 
volumes  of  smoke,  and  vast  fissui 
filly  open  in  its  sides,  from  which  t 
of  lava  to  a  distance  in  some  insta 
7  miles.  One  of  these  lateral  eru 
place  in  1848.  and  another  in  1866. 
SAN  MIGUEL,  Evariste,  aSpai 
born  in  the  Asturias  in  1780.  He 
army  in  1808,  became  a  lieutenantn 
on  the  success  of  the  liberals  wa 
member  of  the  cortes  from  Oadiz. 
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restoration  of  Ferdinand  Vll.  he  edited  a  liberal 
paper,  El  espeetador.  In  1820  he  was  chief  of 
the  staff  of  Biego  in  the  Andalusian  expedition, 
and  at  this  time  composed  the  "  Hymn  of  Riego,^' 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  national  songs 
of  Spdn.  Exiled  to  Zamora  in  1821,  and  re- 
called on  the  reestablishment  of  the  liberals  in 
1822,  he  was  made  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
rejoined  the  army  on  the  French  invasion,  and 
in  1823,  in  an  engagement  with  the  French 
caralrj,  was  wonnded  and  taken  prisoner.  He 
was  released  soon  after,  on  the  condition  of 
expatriating  himself,  and  resided  in  England 
till  1834.  Under  the  proclamation  of  a  general 
amnesty,  he  then  returned,  was  appointed  mili- 
tary governor  of  Aragon,  and  elected  to  the 
Cortes,  and  maintained  his  position  amid  all  the 
changes  of  the  following  10  years.  He  opposed 
alike  the  regency  of  Espartero  and  the  dicta- 
torships of  iSTarvaez  and  San  Luis.  In  July, 
1854,  he  was  made  president  of  the  revolution- 
ary junta  of  Madrid.  The  queen  appointed  him 
captain-general  of  the  city  and  minister  of  war, 
and  for  some  time  he  was  provisional  president 
of  iho  cortes.  Since  1857  he  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  senate.  He  has  written  a  "  Narra- 
tive of  the  Expedition  of  Riego"  (Paris,  1820), 
'•Elements  of  the  Art  of  War"  (2  vols.  8vo., 
London,  1826),  and  "  The  Civil  war  in  Spain" 
(ibdrid  and  Paris,  1836). 

SAN  PATRICIO,  a  S.  co.  of  Texas,  bounded 
X.  E.  by  the  Aransas  river,  S.  W.  by  the  Nueces, 
and  S.  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico ;  area,  2,720  sq. 
in. ;  pop.  in  1860,  620,  of  whom  95  were  slaves. 
In  tlio  K.  the  land  is  elevated  and  broken,  and 
m  the  S.  level  and  fertile.  Capital,  San  Patricio. 

SAN  PETE,  a  co.  of  Utah  territory,  extend- 
iaj  from  the  Rocky  to  the  Wahsatch  moun- 
tains; area,  over  20,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850, 
365.  It  is  crossed  near  the  centre  by  Green 
and  Grand  rivers,  and  the  Utah  river  rises  in 
its  N.  W.  corner.    Capital,  Mauti. 

SAJJ"  SABA,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Texas,  formed 
ance  1850,  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  the  Colorado, 
and  intersected  by  the  San  Saba  river ;  area, 
about  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  913,  of  whom 
89  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  partly  moun- 
tainous. There  are  sulphur  springs  in  the 
S.  £.  part.    Capital,  San  Saba. 

SAy  SALVADOR,  a  republic  of  Central 
America,  between  lat.  13°  and  14°  10'  N.,  and 
long.  87"  and  90'  W.  It  is  bounded  N.  and  E. 
by  Hondoras,  8.  by  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  W. 
by  Guatemala;  area,  about  9,600  sq.  m.  It  is 
divided  into  the  following  departments: 


PopoUtiai. 

Capital*. 

SwMlgnel 

80,000 
4S,790 
94,2M 
24,918 
84,998 
«9,188 
84,848 
57,844 

San  Miguel. 
San  VIcentA 

fan  Vleent© 

upu ; 

Bacatecolaca. 

Sttchitoto. 
Sun  Sftlvador 

Chalitenanseo.. 

cnwatian!?... .;;;; 

8m  Salvador *.;:;;;* 

8*Moiuie...:::     

BaataAfla ,..'/.. 

Bonsonato. 
Banta  A&a. 

_Totel.. 

874.815 

of  Fonseca,  La  Libertad,  and  Ac^utla.  The 
last  two  however  are  unprotected,  and  derive 
their  importance  from  their  proximity  to  the 
cities  of  San  Salvador  and  Sonsonate.  Along 
the  coast  there  is  a  belt  of  low,  rich,  alluvial 
land,  varying  in  width  from  10  to  20  m. ;  be- 
yond which,  and  presenting  an  abrupt  face  sea- 
ward, rises  a  broad  plateau  or  coast  range  with 
an  average  elevation  of  about  2,000  feet.  Be- 
tween this  range  and  the  great  chain  of  the 
Cordilleras,  which  bounds  the  republic  on  the 
N.,  lies  a  broad  fertile  valley  from  20  to  80  m. 
wide  and  more  than  100  m.  long,  drained  by 
the  ri'^er  Lempa.  A  considerable  basin  is  also 
formed  by  a  system  of  small  rivers  which  rise 
in  the  western  part  of  the  republic,  at  the  foot 
of  the  volcano  of  Santa  Alia,  and  fall  into  the 
sea  near  the  port  of  Actgutla ;  and  another  and 
still  larger  basin  is  that  of  the  Rio  San  Miguel 
in  the  E.,  separated  only  by  detached  moun- 
tains from  the  bay  of  Fonseca.  Tlie  Rio  Paza 
or  Pazaca,  forming  the  boundary  between  the 
republic  and  Guatemala,  and  the  Rio  San  Mi- 
guel, are  the  only  remaining  streams  of  impor- 
tance. San  Salvador  has  two  considerable 
lakes,  one  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  state  called 
Guya,  and  another  very  nearly  in  its  centre, 
named  Ilopango  or  Oojutepeque.  The  former 
is  about  90  m.  in  circumference,  and  abounds 
in  fish,  the  traffic  in  which  is  a  source  of  con- 
siderable profit  to  the  people  on  its  shores. 
According  to  tradition,  the  lake  was  formed  by 
an  eruption  of  the  neighboring  volcanoes  of  San 
Diego  and  Masatepeque.  On  one  of  the  islands 
of  this  lake  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  ab- 
original town,  called  Zacapula.  Lake  Ilopango 
contains  a  species  of  small  fish  called  mojarraSy 
highly  prized  by  the  people  of  the  city  of  San 
Sfdvador.  (See  Ilopango.)  Sixteen  volcanoes 
crown  the  plateau  or  coast  range,  extending 
nearly  in  a  right  line  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.,  as 
follows: 


Nam*.  Allltsd*. 

Ap«iieca 5^826  feet 

Ban  Juan 

Launlta 

Agalla 

Narai\jo 

Taurasiquo 

Santa  Afta 6,615   " 

Izalco 4,060   « 


VasM.  iUtltnd*. 

Ban  Salvador 7,876  feet 

Gqlatepeqne 6,700  ** 

BanYicente 7,600  • 

Tecapa 6,200  « 

Usuliitan 4,250  " 

Chinameca 4,750  •* 

BanMIguel 6,680  " 

Ck>nchiigaa 4,600  ** 


The  principal  ports  are  La  Union,  on  the  bay 
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Only  those  of  Izalco  and  San  Miguel  arc  ac- 
tive. There  are  also  some  others  of  less  note, 
beside  numerous  extinct  craters,  some  of  which 
are  filled  with  water,  and  various  volcanic 
vents  called  inJiemUlos.  The  most  remarkable 
of  these  is  that  of  San  Vicente,  at  the  N.  base 
of  the  volcano  of  the  same  name,  which  throws 
out  hot  water,  steam,  and  smoke,  with  a  loud 
noise.  Near  the  frontiers  of  Guatemala,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  town  of  Ahuachapan, 
are  remarkable  hot  springs  called  auBoleB^ 
which  emit  a  dense  white  steam  from  a  jemi- 
fluid  mass  of  mud  and  water,  throwing  ft  the 
surface  large  bubbles  ?  or  4  feet  high.  The 
sediment  deposited  from  these  springs,  in  the 
form  of  a  fine  clay,  is  of  various  shades,  and 
was  used  by  the  Indians  to  color  their  pottery. 
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— San  Salvador  is  essentially  an  agrioaltnral 
state.  The  basin  of  the  river  San  Mignel,  that 
of  Sonsonate,  and  the  valley  proper  of  the 
I-iempa,  as  also  the  alluvions  bordering  on  the 
Pacific,  are  of  extraordinary  fertility.  Around 
the  bay  of  Jiquilisco  and  the  port  of  La  Liber- 
tad  cotton  has  been  cultivated  with  success ; 
but  up  to  this  time  the  principal  products  of 
the  state  have  been,  in  the  order  of  their  im- 
portance, indigo,  sugar,  and  maize.  Indigo  is 
produced  from  an  indigenous,  triennial  plant, 
known  by  the  Indian  name  of  jiquilite.  (See 
JiQuiLrTE.)  The  amount  of  indigo  produced 
in  the  republic  ranges  from  8,000  to  18,000 
ceroons,  of  150  lbs.  each,  annually.  The  amount 
exported  in  1858  was  10,903  ceroons,  and  in 
1869  11,957  ceroons,  valued  at  $1,762,080.  The 
sugar  of  San  Salvador  is  of  fine  quality,  with 
remarkably  large  and  hard  crystals,  from  an 
indigenous  variety  of  cane,  but  it  is  chiefly 
used  for  home  consumption.  The  exportation 
for  1859  was  3,702,800  lbs.  Cacao  was  an- 
ciently grown  in  large  quantities  near  the 
cities  of  Sonsonate  and  San  Vicente,  and  had 
great  fame  throughout  all  Spanish  America; 
but  its  cultivation  is  now  insignificant.  To- 
bacco of  good  quality  is  produced  for  domestic 
nse  in  all  parts  of  the  republic ;  and  maize,  and 
in  the  more  elevated  grounds  wheat,  barley, 
potatoes,  and  other  fruits  of  the  temperate 
zone,  are  cultivated  in  great  perfection.  That 
part  of  the  coast  extending  from  Ac^utla  to  La 
Libertad  is  known  as  Oosta  del  Balsimo,  from 
the  circumstance  that  here  is  produced  the  bal- 
sam of  Peru.  (See  Balsam.) — The  geological 
conditions  of  San  Salvador  preclude  the  exist- 
ence of  the  precious  metals,  except  in  those 
g)rtion8  of  the  state  bordering  on  Honduras, 
ere,  but  particularly  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  the 
republic,  in  the  department  of  San  Miguel,  are 
rich  silver  mines,  of  which  that  of  Tabanco  is 
most  celebrated.  The  ores  are  what  are  called 
"  lead  ores,"  easily  worked,  and  yield  from  47 
to  2,537  oz.  to  the  ton.  iTear  the  village  of 
Petapa,  in  the  department  of  Santa  Afla,  are 
mines  of  iron,  which  produce  a  remarkably 
pure  and  malleable  metal,  capable  of  conver- 
sion into  fine  steel.  The  amount  smelted  does 
not  however  exceed  700  tons  per  annum. 
Brown  coal  occurs,  particularly  in  the  valley 
of  the  Lempa. — ^The  climate  of  San  Salvador  is 
generally  salubrious,  although  its  temperature, 
owing  to  its  less  average  elevation,  is  probably 
higher  than  that  of  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and 
Oosta  Rica.  The  heat  is  never  oppressive,  ex- 
cept at  a  few  points  near  the  coast.  The  sea- 
sons are  well  defined,  the  wet  season  commen- 
cing in  May  and  terminating  in  November. 
During  the  rest  of  the  year  the  sky  is  cloudless 
and  serene,  the  amount  of  rain  fjdl  being  less 
than  in  any  of  the  adjacent  states. — Of  the  to- 
tal ^pulation  of  San  Salvador,  probably  one 
fifth  are  whites,  or  have  a  preponderance  of 
white  blood ;  one  third  are  pure  Indians,  and 
the  remainder  ladinos  or  persons  of  mixed 
white  and  Indian  blood.    The  number  of  n^ 


groes  and  mulattoes  is  inngnificant 
del  Balsimo  is  entirely  inhabited 
who  also  greatly  preponderate  in 
of  Izalco,  and  in  the  department 
between  the  volcano  of  San  Vice 
sea.  These  are  all  of  the  Nahui 
stock,  and  were  known  to  the  c< 
Pipils.  They  retain  the  Ifahua 
very  slightly  modified  from  that 
spoken  on  the  plains  of  Anahu 
Balsam  coast  they  preserve  the 
habits  and  modes  of  life,  in  gre^ 
ancient  forms  of  government,  an 
of  their  heathen  rites,  thongh  th< 
be  Roman  Catholics.  Under  the 
of  the  state  they  are  entitled  to  ei 
rights  with  the  other  inhabitants 
occasion  of  every  general  election 
one  of  their  old  men  to  visit  the 
inquire  of  the  actual  government 
cast  their  votes. — ^The  trade  of  Sa 
chiefly  carried  on  by  means  of  fail 
by  the  government  in  convenient 
state.  The  principal  are  held  at  C 
San  Vicente,  and  San  Miguel.  Tt 
is  the  most  important.  It  continu 
weeks,  and  attracts  buyers  from 
port  on  the  Pacific  coast,  as  well  i 
land,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  ant 
States.  Almost  the  only  product 
change  for  foreign  merchandise 
The  imports  of  the  state  for  tl 
amounted  to  $1,806,278,  and  th 
$1,991,650. — The  constitution  con 
of  voting  on  all  male  citizens  o 
of  age ;  but  this  right  is  forfeite 
are  without  a  legal  occupation, 
domestic  servants,  who  enter  the 
foreign  power,  who  are  of  not 
character,  who  contract  debts  fra 
who  owe  money  past  due  to  the  stf 
ers  can  become  naturalized  after 
dence,  or  at  the  end  of  8  years  in 
tracting  marriage  with  a  native, 
tic  can  hold  any  government  oflS 
tary  men  while  in  active  service  t 
from  discharging  any  civil  or  p< 
tion.  The  president  must  be  not 
years  of  age  and  not  over  60,  and 
property  to  the  value  of  $8,00C 
must  be  80  years  of  age,  with  pre 
amount  of  $4,000;  a  representat 
of  age,  with  property  valued  at 
legislature  consists  of  two  chamb 
and  house  of  representatives,  and 
are  limited  to  40  days.  The  horn 
annually,  the  senate  one  half  e 
year.  The  president  must  have 
mtyority  of  the  popular  vote ;  if  i 
receives  this,  the  legislature  choo 
the  two  candidates  having  the  hig 
of  votes.  His  term,  by  the  act  of  J 
is  for  6  years,  and  he  cannot  be  ele 
consecutive  terms.  Each  depart 
governor,  whose  term  is  for  2  ; 
standing  army  of  the  state  is  limi 
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men.— The  Boman  Catholic  religion  is  that 
recognized  by  the  state,  but  the  private  exer- 
cise of  all  other  forms  of  worship  is  guaranteed 
by  law.  Education  is  better  fostered  than  in 
some  of  the  neighboring  republics,  and  every 
village  of  50  inhabitants  is  required  to  support 
a  public  school ;  but  this  regulation  is  often 
evaded.  There  are  select  or  high  schools  in 
several  of  the  principal  towns,  and  there  is  a 
university  in  the  capital,  which  is  very  well 
endowed  by  the  state.  The  revenues  of  San 
Salvador  are  derived  from  duties  on  imports, 
stamped  paper,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  gov- 
ernment monopolies  of  tobacco  and  aguardiente 
(rum).  The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Sept.  80,  1858-'9,  were  as 
follows : 


1858 

|725,1>78 
746959 

$680,794 
649^74 

ISM 

The  foreign  debt  of  the  state  is  only  the  pro- 
portion oifthe  federal  debt  of  the  old  repnblio 
of  Central  America,  which  it  assumed  when 
the  republic  broke  up  in  1839,  amounting  to 
$220,000,  with  accumulated  interest. — ^The  ab- 
original name  of  San  Salvador  was  Onscatlan, 
a  Nahaatl  word  signifying  land  of  riches.  The 
early  chroniclers  describe  the  country  as  one 
of  the  best  peopled  in  all  America,  with  large 
towns  well  built,  and  in  all  respects  equal  to 
those  of  Mexico.  It  was  reduced,  after  much 
hard  fighting,  by  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Cortes,  in  1624,  and  in  1528  his 
brother  Jorge  de  Alvarado  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  city  of  San  Salvador,  on  the  site  of  the 
Indian  tenm  of  Cuscatlan.  Under  the  Spanish 
crown  the  province  was  ruled  by  a  gohemador 
iiitendentej  and  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
portions  of  what  was  known  as  the  kingdom 
of  Guatemala.  The  movement  for  independ- 
ence which  took  place  in  the  city  of  Guatemala 
in  1821  was  promptly  seconded  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  San  Salvador,  and  its  emancipa- 
tion was  effected  with  scarcely  a  blow.  The 
ancient  province  now  assumed  the  rank  of  i^ 
jx)vereign  state,  and  as  such  sent  its  delegates 
to  the  oonstitaent  assembly,  which  organized 
the  states  of  Guatemala,  Honduras,  San  Salva- 
dor, Nicaragua,  and  Oosta  Bica,  as  the  confed- 
erated republic  of  Central  America.  The  at- 
tempt of  the  reactionary  party  of  Guatemala  to 
incorporate  the  new  republic  with  the  Mexi- 
can empure  of  Iturbide,  and  which  for  a  time 
broke  up  the  republic,  was  nowhere  resisted 
with  such  energy  as  in  San  Salvador ;  but  for 
a  time  the  state  was  obliged  to  submit.  Its 
congress  however,  although  driven  from  place 
to  fJace,  nevertheless  remained  intact,  and  by 
forma)  act  on  Dec  2,  1822,  decreed  its  annexa* 
tion  to  the  United  States.  Before  any  action 
took  place  on  this  proposition  in  the  United 
states,  the  empire  of  Iturbide  fell,  and  the 
^ntral  American  republic  revived,  the  city  of 
San  Salvador  becomiog  its  capital.  On  the 
dissolotion  of  the  republic  in  1889,  San  Salva- 


dor was  the  last  to  resume  an  independent 
sovereignty,  nor  was  it  until  1856  that  it  took 
the  title  of  a  republic  In  all  the  commotions 
which  have  harassed  Central  America,  San 
Salvador,  from  its  geographical  position  and 
political  tendencies,  has  been  obliged  to  take 
an  active  part ;  but  its  influence  has  always 
been  in  favor  of  civil  and  religions  fireedom. 

SAN  SALY ADOB,  the  capital  of  the  repub- 
lic of  the  same  name,  situated  near  the  S.  base 
of  the  volcano  of  San  Salvador;  pop.  about 
15,000.  It  was  founded  by  Jorge  de  Alvarado 
in  1528,  at  a  place  about  6  leagues  N.  of  its 
present  site,  csJled  Las  Bermudas,  and  was  re- 
moved to  the  spot  it  now  occnpies  in  1589. 
Under  the  crown  it  was  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  afterward  of  the  republic  of  Central 
America  until  its  dissolution  in  1839.  In  1858 
it  contained  about  80,000  inhabitants,  a  large 
and  beautiful  cathedral,  8  other  churches,  a 
nniversity,  a  finale  seminary,  several  hospitals, 
and  two  considerable  aqueducts  for  supplying 
the  city  with  water.  Its  trade  was  large  and 
increasing.  On  the  night  of  April  16,  1854,  it 
was  comidetely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
and  about  100  lives  were  lost  A  new  city 
was  laid  out  by  the  government,  10  m.  nearer 
the  sea,  and  called  Kuevo  San  Salvador;  but  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  preferred 
to  rebuild  their  ruined  houses,  that  in  Jan. 
1855,  the  legislature  reinstated  the  old  cil^  as 
tiie  seat  of  government. 

SAN  SALVADOR,  GuAirAHAin,  or  Oat  Isl- 
Ain>,  one  of  the  larger  islands  of  the  Bahama 
group,  28  m.  E.  S.  £.  from  Eleothera,  46  m. 
long  and  from  8  to  7  m.  broad;  pop.  about 
1,000.  There- is  good  anchorage  on  the  S.  W. 
side,  but  the  E.  side  is  bordered  by  a  ree^  It 
was  the  first  land  of  the  new  world  seen  by 
Columbus,  Oct  12,  1492,  and  by  him  it  was 
named  San  Salvador. 

SAN  VICENTE,  a  city  of  San  Salvador, 
and  capital  of  a  department  of  the  same  name, 
situated  in  a  fertile  valley  at  the  N.  E.  base  of 
the  volcano  of  San  Vicente;  pop.  in  1859, 
18,540.  It  has  hot  and  mineral  springs  in  its 
vicinity.  The  volcano,  7,500  feet  high,  has 
several  craters  or  great  cavities  near  its  sum- 
mit in  which  the  water  sometimes  collects  in 
such  quantity  as  to  break  through  their  sides, 
and  pour  down  in  an  overwhelming  flood. 
Such  a  flow  of  water  took  place  Oct  18, 1852. 

SANA,  or  Sanaa,  a  walled  town  of  Arabia, 
capital  of  Yemen,  situated  in  a  deep  valley 
4,000  feet  above  the  sea,  near  the  head  of  the 
river  Shab,  150  m.  N.  E.  by  N.  from  Mocha : 
pop.  about  70,000.  It  contains  two  palaces  of 
the  imam,  a  castle,  state  prison,  mint,  numerous 
beautiful  minarets,  about  20  mosques,  many  of 
them  with  gilt  domes,  and  several  large  cara- 
vansaries. Bain  falls  only  in  January,  Jline, 
and  July,  and  sometimes  fails  altogether  for 
several  successive  years.  The  climate  is  com- 
paratively cool,  and  in  winter  even  severe. 
Sana  is  the  centre  of  the  coflTee  country  of 
Yemen.    Very  little  coffee  is  used  for  home 
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consumption,  but  the  favorite  beverage,  called 
hatihTy  is  an  infusion  of  the  husk,  and  the  cof- 
fee husk  in  consequence  sells  for  a  higher  price 
than  the  berry.  The  Mohammedan  merchants 
are  generally  wealthy  and  live  in  good  style, 
and  there  are  several  rich  Hindoo  or  Banyan 
traders,  and  about  3,000  Jews. — Sana  is  a  place 
of  very  great  antiquity,  and  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  interesting  cities  of  Arabia.  The 
ruins  of  a  castle,  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Shem,  stand  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Kikam, 
and  the  city  itself  is  supposed  to  have  been  an- 
ciently called  Uzal  or  Ozal,  after  its  founder,  a 
descendant  of  Shem.  The  Jewish  quarter  until 
modern  times  preserved  the  name  of  Ozer. 
Few  remains  of  antiquity  are  found,  as  build- 
ing materials  are  so  valuable  that  the  stones 
are  removed  to  be  used  for  other  purposes. 

SANCHEZ,  Fbanoisco,  commonly  called  El 
Bbooense,  a  Spanish  scholar,  born  at  Las  Bro- 
9as,  Estremadura,  in  1528,  died  in  1601.  He 
was  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Salamanca  from 
1554  tiU  1593,  and  also  taught  Greek  and  Latin. 
He  edited  Persins,  Pomponius  Mela,  parts  of 
Virgil  and  Horace,  and  other  classic  authors, 
and  wrote  several  works  on  grammar,  commen- 
taries on  various  Spanish  poets,  &c. 

SANCHEZ,  Fbanoisco,  a  French  physician 
and  sceptical  philosopher,  of  Jewish  descent, 
bom  at  Tuy  on  the  frontier  of  Portugal,  died 
in  1682.  He  was  graduated  M.D.  at  Mont- 
pellier  in  1573,  and  taught  philosophy  for  25 
years  at  Toulouse,  and  medicine  for  11  years. 
His  medical  and  philosophical  works  were 
published  collectively  under  the  title  of  Opera 
Medica  (Toulouse,  1636). 

SANCHEZ,  ToMAS,  a  Spanish  theologian, 
bom  in  Cordova  in  1551,  died  in  Granada,  May 
19, 1610.  He  became  a  Jesuit  at  the  age  of  16, 
filled  various  positions,  and  was  finally  made 
director  of  the  novitiate  at  Granada,  whither 
his  reputation  as  a  casuist  drew  many  visitors 
from  all  parts  of  Spain  and  Italy.  He  wrote 
Diaputationes  de  Sancto  Matrimonii  Sacramen- 
to (fol.,  Genoa,  1592),  an  extensive  manual  for 
confessors,  which  has  excited  many  animadver- 
sions from  the  minuteness  with  which  the  sub- 
ject is  treated ;  Opvs  Morale  in  Prceeepta  Deea- 
logi  (Madrid,  1613) ;  and  Consilia^  seu  Opuacula 
Moralia  (Lyons,  1634-'5). 

SANCHEZ  DE  AREVALO,  Rodrigo,  com- 
monly called  RoDEBicus  Sanctius,  a  Spanish 
-prel^  born  in  the  diocese  of  Segovia  in  1404, 
died  in  Rome,  Oct.  4,  1470.  He  received  vari- 
ous ecclesiastical  preferments,  was  employed 
in  the  diplomatic  service  of  Castile,  and  having 
settled  at  Rome  was  made  successively  gov- 
ernor of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  bishop  of 
Zamora,  Calahorra,  and  Palencia,  though  con- 
tinuing to  reside  at  Rome.  He  wrote  a  treatise 
on  morals,  Speculum  YitcB  Humana  (fol., 
Rome,  1468),  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of 
printing  in  Italy;  Compendioaa  JSistoria  Ets- 
panica  (4to.,  Rome,  1470;  reprinted  in  Schott's 
JBupania  Illustrata,  Frankfort,  1608);  and 
JJiSer  da  Origine  ac  Differentia  Principatus^ 


&c.  (Rome,  1521),  a  defence  of  th( 
the  pope's  supremacy  over  all  oth< 
Many  of  his  unpublished  manusci 
served  in  the  Vatican  library. 

SANCHONLiTHON,  or  Sab 
the  name  prefixed,  as  that  of  the 
history  of  Phoenicia  and  Egypt 
Herennius  Philo  of  Byblus  as  a  G 
tion  from  the  Phoenician.  Phil< 
rian  who  flourished  in  the  earl] 
2d  century  of  the  Christian  er 
Sanc^oniathon  to  have  been  a  na 
tus,  a  Phoenician  town  a  few  mi 
own  native  place,  and  to  have  v 
time  of  the  Assyrian  (jneen  Sen 
eating  his  work  to  Abibalus,  a  ] 
of  Berytus.  Of  this  work  a  cons 
ment  is  preserved  in  Eusebius, 
Sanchoniathon  as  an  historical 
corroboration  of  certain  biblici 
which  Porphyry  had  assailed  w 
weapons.  It  is  now,  howevei 
learned  controversy  on  the  subji 
of  most  critics  that  the  so  call< 
Sanchoniathon  wa^  originally  wri 
who  promiilgated  his  own  cosi 
torical  opinion  that  the  gods  were 
or  heroes  in  the  venerable  name 
"Phoenician  writer,  who  probably 
The  Greek  fragments  still  extant  L 
lished  by  Orelli  (Leipsic,  1826), 
"  Ancient  Fragments"  (London,  1 
Friedrich  Wagenfeld  published  at 
purported  to  be  the  entire  Greek  1 
Sanchoniathon,  said  to  have  been 
a  convent  in  Portugal.  Other  s 
ever,  soon  after  proved  the  work 
cation  of  the  editor. 

SANCROFT,  William,  an  En 
bom  at  Fresingfield,  Suffolk,  J 
died  there,  Nov.  24,  1693.  He 
at  Emmanuel  college,  Cambridge 
became  a  fellow  in  1642,  but  Ic 
ship  in  the  same  year  by  refusing 
to  the  ^^  Solemn  League  and  C< 
1660  he  was  chosen  one  of  t 
preachei*s,  presented  to  the  recto 
ton-le-Spring,  and  made  a  prelx 
cathedral  of  Durham ;  and  after 
preferments,  he  became  in  1678  i 
Canterbury.  When  James  IL  issi 
ration  for  liberty  of  conscience, 
the  clergy  to  publish  it,  Bancroft 
with  6  other  bishops  presented  a  j 
king  against  it.  The  7  prelates  ^ 
ted  to  the  tower  on  a  charge  of  li 
trial  were  acquitted.  Bancroft  « 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Willi 
Queen  Mary,  and  being  conseqw 
he  retired  to  his  birthplace,  and  p 
of  his  life  in  sednsion.  He  publis 
mons,  and  a  volume  of  "  Letters  t 
(afterward  Sir  Henry).  A  worker 
em  Policies  and  Practices,"  take 
chiavelli  and  others,  was  public 
mously  in  1767. 
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SAKOTOBIUS,  or  Santobio,  an  Italian  phy- 
sician, born  in  Capo  d^Istria  in  1661,  died  in 
Venice  in  1626.  He  was  for  many  years  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  at  the  university  of  Padua. 
He  demoted  much  attention  to  the  subject  of 
perspiration,  and  believed  that  he  had  found 
in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  this  evacuation 
of  the  body  the  key  to  the  preservation  of 
health.  He  is  said  to  have  invented  the  ther- 
mometer. His  most  important  work  is  Ars  de 
Statica  Medicina  (Venice,  1614).  A  collection 
of  his  writings  was  published  at  Venice  in  1660 
(4  T0l8.  4to^. 

SANCTUARY.    See  Asylum. 

SAND,  small  grains  of  stone  derived  from 
the  disiategration  of  rocks.  Unless  rocks  are 
of  silicioQs  character,  their  disintegrated  grains 
pass  into  mud,  and  sands  are  consequently  al- 
most muversally  quartzose.  If  largely  mixed 
with  clayey  and  calcareous  partides,  the  com- 
position b  known  as  marl,  and  a  coarse  mix- 
ture of  sand  and  pebbles  is  called  gravel. 
Along  the  banks  of  rivers  and  the  coasts  of 
Mes  and  seas  the  sands  are  met  with  in  largo 
bodies,  washed  clean  of  the  muddy  particles 
which  may  have  been  associated  with  them, 
ftQd  which  the  currents  have  swept  away. 
They  are  thrown  up  by  the  waves  in  beaches 
and  carried  inland  by  the  winds,  where  the  col- 
lections grow  into  hUls  and  overspread  the  face 
of  the  country,  and,  having  none  of  the  ele- 
ments of  fertility,  form  barren  dunes  and  des- 
erts. rSee  DiJXBs.)  In  ancient  geological  pe- 
rlois  tne  same  causes  that  now  produce  the 
wide-spread  layers  of  sand  were  in  continual 
operation,  the  result  of  which  is  seen  in  the 
vast  bed^  of  silicious  particles  occurring  in  all 
the  formations,  but  consolidated  into  solid  rock. 
(See  Sandstonb.)  Modern  sands  are  also  thus 
<)ceisionally  found  consolidated  over  limited 
areas,  especially  where  springs  flow  among 
them  carrying  calcareous  or  ferruginous  mat- 
ters in  solution,  which  act  as  a  cement  binding 
the  particles  together.  The  sands  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  are  often  found  to  be  thus  con- 
solidated into  stone  where  lost  anchors,  iron 
cannon,  and  balls  have  lain  for  a  few  years 
among  them,  the  oxide  of  iron  produced  by  the 
rusting  acting  as  the  cement;  the  rock  thus 
formed  retains  the  remnants  of  the  articles  in 
its  mass  as  fossils.  Sands  are  often  the  reposito- 
ries of  the  valuable  metals  and  precious  stones 
that  were  originally  contained  in  the  rocks  from 
which  they  were  all  derived. — ^In  the  arts  sand 
is  applied  to  a  gp-eat  variety  of  useful  purposes, 
for  an  account  of  some  of  which  reference  may 
be  made  to  the  descriptions  of  the  several  ar- 
ticles of  which  it  forms  an  important  part,  as 
BaicK,  Glass,  Mobtab,  Pottket,  &c.  Its  use 
M  a  filtering  agent  is  noticed  in  the  article  Fil- 
ter; for  moulding  purposes  in  Foundebt  and 
Ifiox  Majtufaotubing  ;  and  for  cutting  softer 
stones  by  the  sawing  process  in  Mabels.  It  is 
Q^  like  emery  and  glass  to  coat  paper  for 
^«aring  down  and  smoothing  articles  of  wood 
iad other  substances;  and  in  other  ways  also 


it  is  a  useful  scrubbing  and  cleansing  material, 
both  in  the  arts  and  for  domestic  purposes.  In 
mining  operations  (see  Blasting)  it  is  found  to 
possess  the  vfduable  property  of  packing  closely 
in  cracks  and  crevices,  and  though  thrown  in 
loosely  over  the  powder  it  acts  against  the  force 
of  the  explosion  as  well  as  the  hardest  tamping. 
This  property  is  illustrated  in  the  simple  ex- 
periment of  nlling  a  tube  with  sand,  one  end 
being  stopped  with  a  cover  merely  strong 
enough  to  retain  the  contents.  If  a  solid  pis- 
ton be  tlien  introduced  into  the  other  end  upon 
the  sand,  no  force  can  be  applied  that  will  push 
it  through.  If  a  small  hole  be  made  through 
the  retaining  diaphragm  in  the  lower  end,  the 
sand  wiU  flow  out  at  a  uniform  rate  without  re- 
spect to  the  height  of  the  colunm  above ;  hence 
its  peculiar  adaptation  as  a  measurer  of  time  in 
hour  glasses.  It  is  the  same  property  of  not 
transmitting  pressure  applied  to  it  that  renders 
sand  the  best  protective  defence  against  cannon 
balls.  The  most  convenient  method  of  using  it 
for  this  purpose  is  in  bags  piled  up. 

SAND,  Geobge.    See  Dudevant. 

SAND,  Kabl  Ludwig,  a  German  student  of 
theology,  the  murderer  of  Kotzebue,  born  at 
Wunsiedel,  Upper  Franconia,  Oct.  6, 1795,  exe- 
cuted near  Mannheim,  May  20,  1820.  After 
studying  at  the  universities  of  TQbingen  and 
Erlangen,  he  entered  that  of  Jena  in  1817,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  Burschenschafl,  He 
volunteered  in  1815  to  serve  against  the  French, 
but  his  corps  was  not  called  into  action ;  and 
he  carried  to  a  fanatical  extent  the  enthusiasm 
for  liberty  and  German  nationality  then  preva- 
lent among  German  students.  Among  the  wri- 
ters who  opposed  these  sentiments,  Kotzebue 
made  himself  especially  obnoxious  by  his  un- 
sparing ridicule ;  and  when  it  was  discovered 
that  he  was  in  the  pay  of  Russia,  the  exaspera- 
tion against  him  became  intense.  Sand,  look- 
ing upon  him  as  a  moral  outlaw  whom  there 
was  no  legal  means  of  reaching,  conceived  it  to 
be  a  religious  duty  to  destroy  him.  It  was 
some  months  before  he  could  decide  to  act,  for 
he  was  of  a  mild  and  affectionate  nature,  and 
strictly  pure  and  moral  in  his  life.  Having  de- 
livered a  letter  to  Kotzebue  at  his  residence 
in  Mannheim,  Morch  23,  1819,  while  he  was 
reading  it  Sand  struck  him  thrice  with  a  dag- 
ger, then  went  into  the  street,  and  kneeling 
down,  cried  aloud:  "Long  live  my  German 
fatherland,"  and  stabbed  himself,  but  not  mor- 
tally. This  attempt  at  suicide  was  the  only 
part  of  the  affair  for  which  he  ever  expressed 
regret.  The  murder  created  much  alarm  among 
the  German  governments,  and  many  of  the  new 
gymnasia,  in  which  the  revolutionary  spirit  was 
strongest,  were  closed ;  but  the  most  rigorous 
inquiry  failed  to  implicate  anybody  in  the  mur- 
der but  Sand  himself. 

SAND  GRAB.    See  Crab. 

SAND  EEL.    See  Eel. 

SAND  GROUSE.    See  Grotise. 

SANDLAUNOE.    See  Eel. 

SAND  MARTIN.    See  Swallow. 
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SAND  WASP,  the  common  name  of  a  fami- 
ly of  fossorial  hymenopterous  insects,  the  sphe- 
gidcB  of  Latreille.  They  have  a  long  abdomen 
attached  to  the  thorax  by  a  long  thin  pedicle, 
filiform  antennae,  and  feet  adapted  for  digging. 
There  are  nnmerous  species,  generally  of  large 
size,  of  a  violet  blue  color,  sometimes  banded 
with  yellow ;  the  females  are  provided  with  a 
sting;  there  are  no  neuters,  the  female  making 
her  own  nest  in  the  sand,  taking  care  of  and 
securing  provision  for  the  larva3 ;  they  are  very 
industrious.  After  laying  an  egg  in  a  cell  the 
mother  places  in  it  living  insects,  stinging  them 
80  as  to  produce  stupefaction  without  death, 
and  then  closes  the  cell ;  the  larva  when  hatch- 
ed feeds  upon  the  imprisoned  insects,  and  grows 
rapidly ;  it  then  spins  a  silky  cocoon  in  which 
it  undergoes  transformation.  The  genus  pom- 
pilus  (Fab.)  provisions  its  nest  with  spiders ; 
the  genus  «pA«aj  (Latr.),  whose  species  are  scat- 
tered all  over  the  world,  especially  in  warm 
climates,  makes  use  also  of  large  orthopterous 
insects;  ammopMlus  adbulosus  (Kirby),  com- 
mon in  Europe,  selects  the  larvte  of  moths; 
ehlorion  eompresmm  (Latr.),  of  Mauritius,  of  a 
shining  bluish  green  color,  feeds  its  young  on 
cockroaches,  and  is  therefore  much  esteemed 
by  the  natives.  Some  wasps  of  the  family  cror 
IranidcB  also  make  their  nests  in  sand  and  earth, 
feeding  their  young  on  insects. 

SANDAL  WOOD,  the  fragrant  heart  wood 
of  the  santalum  albums  a  small  evergreen  tree 
somewhat  like  a  large  myrtle,  of  the  natural  or- 
der santalacecBy  growing  in  Hindostan  and  Cey- 
lon. In  the  South  sea  islands  a  similar  wood 
is  found  in  the  tree  S,  Fr&ycinetianum,  San- 
dal wood  is  carried  to  Calcutta  from  the  Ghauts 
and  the  coast  of  Malabar  to  the  amount  of  about 
200  tons  annually,  and  is  largely  employed  by 
the  Hindoos  in  their  funeral  ceremonies  as  a 
perfume.  They  also  use  it  in  the  preparation 
of  a  sedative  cooling  medicine.  The  Chinese 
obtain  it  from  Timor  and  the  Feejee  islands ; 
they  employ  it  in  cabinet  work  for  the  manu- 
facture of  fans  and  ornamental  articles,  and 
grind  it  to  powder  for  a  cosmetic.  The  manu- 
factured articles  are  brought  to  ttie  United 
States  as  curiosities,  and  the  logs  are  sometimes 
imported  into  Europe.  Before  removing  the 
logs  from  the  forests  they  are  buried  in  the 
earth  for  about  two  montJis,  in  order  that  the 
white  ants  may  remove  the  outer  wood,  which 
they  do  effectually,  leaving  the  heart  wood  un- 
touched. This  is  from  8  to  10  or  12  inches  in 
diameter.  The  wood  is  dose-grained,  some- 
what softer  than  boxwood,  for  which  it  is  the 
best  substitute  in  wood  engraving  known  in  In- 
dia. The  best  for  this  purpose  is  dark-colored 
and  of  small  size,  about  6  inches  in  diameter, 
the  product  of  a  dry  rocky  soil.  It  is  an  elas- 
tic wood,  hardens  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
is  occasionally  quite  equal  to  boxwood,  some 
blocks  having  yielded  more  than  20,000  im- 
pressions without  being  worn  out. 

SANDARAOH,  a  resinous  substance  obtain- 
ed from  the  thuya  <irticulata,  a  small  coni- 


ferous tree  growing  in  the  N.  of  Ai 
niart  and  Schousboe  call  the  tre< 
quadritalvis,  and  Thomson  refen 
to  the  common  juniper  tree.  In 
tree  is  known  as  the  arar^  and  i 
boards,  which  are  regarded  by 
indestructible,  and  are  used  for  th( 
floors  of  their  mosques.  The  resi 
in  elongated  or  spherical  drops 
pale  yellow  color,  transparent  an 
melts  at  a  gentle  heat^  difiLaonj 
odor.  It  is  entirely  soluble  in  an 
hoi  and  in  ether,  but  is  divisib 
different  resins  by  successive  sok 
hoi  of  different  strengths,  or  in  < 
tine,  ether,  and  alcohol.  The  use 
is  chiefly  for  making  a  soft,  pa] 
light-colored  woods.  It  has  beei 
medicine,  and  is  still  used  in  the  i 
various  ointments  and  plasters,  aJ 

SANDEAU,  Jules,  a  French  : 
in  Aubusson  in  1810.  He  was  ec 
college  of  Bourges,  and  afterv 
Paris  to  study  law,  which  he  a 
literature  in  1831,  becoming  one 
butors  to  Figaro.  He  was  thei 
terms  with  Mme.  Dudevant,  and 
largely  in  her  first  novel,  JRosi 
wMch  appeared  under  the  m 
Sand.  The  association  was  broki 
publication  of  Mme.  Dudevant's  Ii 
and  M.  Sandeau  soon  acquired 
popularity.  Among  his  novels 
de  Sommertille  (1834),  Marian 
docteur  Eerbaut  (1841),  Richard 
lance  and  Femand  (1844),  Cath 
Madeleine  (1846),  Valereuu  and 
fl847).  Mademoiselle  de  La  Sei^ 
ia  chasse  au  roman  (1849),  Sacs 
(1851),  Le  ehdteau  de  Montsahrey  ( 
(1854),  &c.  In  1851  he  succesafu 
the  stage  his  novel  Mademoiselle  d 
and  he  has  since  written  for  the  tl 
junction  with  £mile  Augier,  Le 
jPoirieTy  La  pierre  de  touche^  an( 
doree.  He  held  for  some  years 
office  in  the  imperial  library,  an< 
appointed  keeper  in  the  Mazarin 
1857  he  was  elected  a  member  c 
academy. 

S ANDEMANIANS,  a  sect  of  C 
originally  separated  from  the 
church  of  Scotland.  Their  actua! 
the  Rev.  John  Glass,  a  native  of  D 
1773) ;  and  his  numerous  tracts 
tions,  the  most  important  of  whi 
the  "  Testimony  of  the  King  of  M 
next  to  the  Scriptures,  the  sacre^ 
the  sect.  For  a  considerable  tii 
known  by  the  name  of  Glassites, 
middle  of  the  18th  century  they 
name  of  Sandemanians,  from  the 
^andeman,  the  son-in-law  of  t 
Glass,  and  an  eminent  elder  in  i 
nion,  who  had  reduced  the  opii 
Glass  to  a  clear  and  consistent  s; 
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)om  in  Perth  in  1T28,  and  after 

a  minister  in  Scotland  for  abont 
ed  in  1764  a  party  of  emigrants  to 
settled  in  Banbury,  Conn.,  where 
ri.  Under  his  influence  churches 
d  in  the  principal  cities  of  Scot- 
sastle,  London,  and  other  English 
several  towns  of  Connecticut  and 
I.  Most  of  these  churches  have 
a  few  remain,  the  most  important 
at  Dundee,  Edinburgh,  and  Dan- 
umber  of  persons  at  present  be- 
i  sect  is  probably  less  than  2,000. 
ies  of  the  Sandemanians  are  their 
jf  the  word  "  faith,"  which  they 
simple  assent  to  the  teaching  and 
irist ;  rejection  of  all  mystical  or 
from  the  Scriptures ;  prohibition 

of  chance ;  weekly  love  feasts, 
aer  of  all  the  church  together  on 
;  the  kiss  oft  brotherhood,  which 
in  all  the  members,  male  and 
ir  solemn  meetings ;  strict  absti- 
,11  blood  and  "  things  strangled," 
the  Jewish  precept ;  plurality  of 
;  least  being  required  for  all  acts 
and  all  administration  of  ritual ; 
f  college  training;  and  the  ab- 
ayer  at  their  funerals.  Their  reli- 

are  confined  mostly  to  the  read- 
nation  of  Scriptures;  and  where 
pecial  church,  the  meetings  are 
ouses  of  the  brethren,  where  in- 
;  home  at  all  times.  The  custom 
et,  once  practised  by  the  sect,  is 
aed.  No  previous  training  is  ne- 
ble  one  to  become  an  elder.  The 
B  sect  may  be  studied  in  the  writ- 
ss  (4  vols.  8vo.,  Edinburgh,  1762). 
;  no  writings  of  importance. 
[NG,  a  wading  bird  of  the  genus 
),  differing  from  the  sandpipers 
)  chiefly  in  the  absence  of  the 
le  common  sanderling  is  the  C. 
I,  inhabiting  the  temperate  rc- 
rica  and  Europe ;  it  is  from  7f 
>ng,  with  an  alar  extent  of  12^, 
h  and  the  tarsus  the  same,  and 
oz.  The  plumage  above  is  ashy 
ter  edges,  with  spots  of  brownish 

head  and  back,  and  with  fine 
les  on  the  rump  and  upper  tail 
r  parts  pure  white;  shoulders 
ck  without  spots;  quills  with 
the  greater  wmg  coverts  widely 
)  middle  tail  feathers  edged  with 
id  legs  greenish  black ;  the  bill  is 
ie  widened  at  the  end ;  the  tail  is 
inated,  the  middle  feathers  the 

sexes  are  alike;  m  the  spring 
is  more  or  less  tinged  and  edged 
\i  red.  It  is  abundant  from  the 
le  Pacific,  in  winter  going  to  the 
es  and  to  South  America;  the 
1  presents  no  certain  distinguish- 
om  the  American;  it  arrives  in 


Maine  from  the  north  about  Aug.  1,  in  New 
Jersey  Aug.  10,  and  on  the  sand  banks  of  E. 
Florida  in  November.  It  occurs  either  in  small 
or  large  flocks,  sometimes  with  other  small 
beach  birds;  it  feeds  on  marine  worms  and 
minute  moUusks  and  crustaceans,  in  search  of 
which  it  probes  the  sand  on  the  edge  of  the 
retreating  tide.  The  flight  is  rapid  and  ^direct, 
generally  for  100  yards  or  more,  and  when  they 
alight  they  run  a  few  feet  with  wings  partially 
extended,  and  with  great  rapidity.  A  flock 
should  be  fired  at  the  moment  it  alights,  as  the 
birds  immediately  after  separate  in  search  of 
food.    The  fledi  affords  good  eating. 

SANDERSON,  John,  an  American  author, 
born  in  Carlisle,  Penn.,  in  1783,  died  in  Phila- 
delphia, April  6, 1844.  He  studied  law  in  Phil- 
adelphia, but  became  a  teacher  in  and  ultimately 
part  proprietor  of  the  Clermont  seminary,  and 
a  contributor  to  the  "  Portfolio"  and  the  "  Au- 
rora." In  conjunction  with  his  brother  J  M. 
Sanderson,  he  wrote  the  "  Biography  of  the 
Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence"  (12 
vols.  8 vo.,  Philadelphia,  1827;  revised  and  edit- 
ed by  Robert  T.  Conrad,  1  vol.  imp.  8vo.,  1846) ; 
and  in  defence  of  the  classics  he  published  in 
1826  a  pamphlet  entitled  *^  Remarks  on  the  Plan 
of  a  College  to  exclude  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Languages."  His  health  failing  in  1885,  he  spent 
nearly  a  year  in  Paris,  and  published  a  spright- 
ly account  of  his  impressions  and  observations 
entitled  "  Sketches  of  Paris,  in  Familiar  Letters 
to  his  Friends,  by  an  American  Gentleman" 
(8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1838;  enlarged  edition, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  American  in  Paris,"  2 
vols.  8vo.,  1847).  He  also  visited  England, 
about  which  he  published  several  articles  in 
the  "  Knickerbocker  Magazine."  After  his  re- 
turn he  was  teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the 
Philadelphia  high  school. 

SANDOVAL,  Feat  Pbfdencio  de,  a  Span- 
ish historian,  born  in  Valladolid,  or,  according 
to  some  authorities,  in  Monterey,  Galicia,  about 
1560,  died  in  Pampeluna,  March  17, 1621.  He 
was  educated  for  the  church,  took  monastic  or- 
ders, and  was  appointed  by  Philip  HI.  bishop 
of  Tuy  in  Galicia,  whence  in  1612  he  was  trans- 
lated to  the  see  of  Pampeluna.  He  was  also 
royal  historiographer.  His  principal  works  are : 
Historia  de  hs  reyea  de  CastiUa  y  de  Leon, 
HUtoria  de  la  vida  y  hecTios  del  emperador  Car- 
los F.,  &c.  He  also  edited  the  works  of  four 
chroniclers  of  the  12th  century  under  the  title 
of  Las  eronicas  de  los  quatro  ohispos, 

SANDPIPER,  the  common  name  of  the  trin- 
gince,  an  extensive  sub-family  of  small  wading 
birds  of  the  snipe  family.  They  have  the  bill  as 
long  as  or  longer  than  the  head,  slender,  com- 

Sressed  on  the  sides,  with  the  culmen  slightly 
epressed  and  enlarged  near  the  tip,  and  the 
greater  portion  covered  with  a  soft,  very  sensi- 
tive skin ;  the  nostrils  are  basal,  in  a  groove  ex- 
tending for  f  of  the  bill ;  the  wings  long  and 
pointed,  the  tail  moderate  and  nearly  even,  the 
tarsi  usually  long  and  slender,  and  the  toes  but 
slightly  united  at  the  base.    In  the  typical  genua 
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tringa  (Linn.)  the  first  primary  is  longest,  the 
tertiaries  long,  and  the  secondaries  short ;  the 
tarsus  is  covered  in  front  with  transverse  scales, 
the  hind  toe  very  small,  the  anterior  toes  mar- 
gined with  membrane  and  free  at  the  base. 
There  are  between  20  and  80  species,  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  some  widely  diffused,  and  a  few 
common  to  America  and  Europe;  they  are 
usually  seen  in  flocks  on  the  sea  shore  or  on 
the  margins  of  lakes  and  rivers,  and  in  marshes, 
probing  the  sand  and  mud  with  the  bill  in 
search  of  worms  and  minute  crustaceans,  and 
running  along  the  edge  of  the  retreating  tide 
picking  up  the  refuse  of  the  ocean.  They  are 
generally  migratory,  rearing  their  young  in  sum- 
mer in  the  north,  and  extending  over  temperate 
regions  in  autumn  and  winter ;  the  colors  of 
the  spring  and  autumn  plumage  are  different  in 
most  species,  which  has  created  some  confVisipn 
in  specific  descriptions ;  both  sexes  are  much 
alike  in  color,  but  the  females  are  frequently 
the  largest. — Amoiig  the  American  species  may 
first  be  mentioned  the  purple  sandpiper  (T. 
maritima,  BrUnn. ;  arguatella,  Baird),  8  to  9 
inches  long,  with  an  alar  extent  of  14 ;  the  head 
and  upper  parts  are  smoky  brown  wiUi  a  pur- 
plish tinge ;  under  parts  from  the  breast  white 
with  longitudinal  alirk  ashy  spots ;  wing  cov- 
erts and  quills  edged  with  white ;  axillaries  and 
under  wing  coverts  white ;  bill  yellow  at  base 
and  dark  at  tip ;  legs  yellow.  It  is  found  on 
the  shores  of  eastern  North  America,  and  in 
winter  in  tropical  North  and  South  America, 
and  also  in  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe.  From 
their  frequenting  rocky  instead  of  sandy  shores, 
gunners  call  them  rock  snipes;  the  young  in 
autumn  and  winter  are  fat  and  delicious ;  the 
eggs  are  li  by  1  inch,  yellowish  gray  with  small 
pale  brown  spots  at  the  larger  end.  The  red- 
backed  sandpiper  (jT.  alpina^  Linn.;  9C?UBniclus^ 
MOhr.)  is  about  8J  inches  long ;  yellowish  red 
above  mixed  with  ashy,  each  feather  with  a 
central  dark  spot ;  the  front  and  sides  of  the 
head  and  lower  parts  ashy  white,  nearly  pure 
white  on  the  abdomen  and  under  tail  coverts ; 
a  wide  black  band  across  the  lower  breast,  and 
above  this  the  neck  with  narrow  brownish 
black  streaks ;  under  the  wings  white ;  quills 
ashy  brown  with  white  shafts;  bill  and  legs 
blackish ;  in  winter  it  is  much  darker  above, 
without  reddish  tints,  white  below  with  the 
breast  pale  ashy.  It  is  very  abundant  on  the 
Atlantic  shores,  in  sandy  and  muddy  places ; 
it  is  found  also  in  temperate  Europe,  where  it 
is  called  dunlin  and  purre ;  Mr.  Oassin  thinks 
the  American  bird  a  distinct  species,  and  gives 
it  the  name  of  Americana,  it  being  larger  with 
a  proportionately  longer  bill.  It  is  very  active 
wnile  feeding ;  the  flesh  is  excellent ;  tlie  nest 
is  a  slight  hollow  in  a  dry  place  lined  with 
grass;  the  young  leave  the  nest  as  soon  as 
hatched,  as  do  all  the  species.  The  pectoral 
sandpiper  (T.  macvlata,  Vieill. ;  actodromas, 
Kaup)  is  about  9  inches  long;  brownish  black 
above  with  edgings  of  ashy  and  brownish  red ; 
the  rump  and  upper  tail  coverts  black ;  ashy 


white  line  fh)m  the  bill  over  th 

Earts  white,  ashy  on  the  breast^ 
idden  brownish  black  pointed  s] 
aries  edged  with  white  and  tertiai 
dish  yellow ;  basal  part  of  bill  lig] 
is  distributed  throughout  the  con 
America,  going  in  winter  far  into 
ioa ;  it  also  occurs  in  Europe ;  as 
damp  places,  and  is  often  seen  i 
called  jack  snipe  by  some  sportf 
insects  and  sea  weeds  as  well  as  mi 
The  least  sandpiper,  or  peep  | 
Nutt.),  is  the  smallest  of  the  $ 
country,  being  only  6  J  to  6  incl 
feathers  on  the  upper  parts  are  bi 
in  the  centre,  with  a  wide  margii 
brownish  red ;  rump  and  middle 
coverts  black;  eye  stripe,  throa 
pale  ashy  white,  with  spots  of  asl 
the  rest  of  the  under  parts  white, 
dant  over  the  entire  temperate  reg 
America ;  it  breeds  in  the  far  non 
Massachusetts  early  in  July,  in  fio< 
with  the  next  species ;  it  is  then 
delicious  eating ;  its  congener  in 
T,  minuta  (Leisler).  The  semi-pi 
piper  {T,  semipalmata,  Wils. ;  en 
about  6^  inches  long,  with  thicke 
usual  in  the  group ;  it  is  light  bi 
above,  with  brownish  blad^  spo 
resembles  the  peep,  but  the  toes 
the  base  by  a  web  and  the  size  is 
found  over  temperate  North  and 
ica,  presenting  great  variation  in 
the  bill;  its  flesh  is  excellent.  H 
sandpiper  (71  kimantopus,  Bom 
lama,  Baird)  has  also  a  membran< 
toes,  but  a  longer  and  more  en: 
longer  legs ;  it  comes  near  the  si 
respects.  It  is  8}  to  9  inches  Ic 
black  above  with  ashy  white  and 
edgings;  eye  stripe  brownish  re 
upper  tail  coverts  white  with  spo 
of  brownish  black;  ashy  white 
with  pale  reddish,  with  brownish 
on  the  neck  and  bars  on  other 
found  throughout  eastern  No] 
Like  most  of  the  other  species,  th 
body  to  each  side,  showing  alten 
per  and  lower  surfaces  during  fli 
the  European  species  of  sandpipei 
knot,  and  the  sanderling  have  be< 
der  these  titles.  The  curlew  i 
suharquatOf  Temm. ;  erolia^  YieiJ 
inches  long ;  the  bill  is  rather  loi 
head  and  slightly  curved  at  the 
long  and  slender ;  the  upper  pari 
ish  black,  the  feathers  with  eogii 
of  bright  yellowish  red,  rump  an 
brown ;  upper  tail  coverts  white 
ish  black  bands ;  below  dark  yell 
sides,  under  wing  and  tail,  and  : 
maries  white ;  in  the  young  then 
red  above,  and  the  under  parts  i 
tinged  with  yellowish  on  the  bre 
It  is  widely  diffused  in  Europe,  Asi 
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3r  has  occasionallj  been  shot  on 
>oa8t  of  America  near  New  York. 

spotted,  and  baff-breasted  sand- 
>  noticed  under  Tattlee,  to  which 
ley  properly  belong;    Bartram^s 

the  upland  plover,  has  been  de- 
•  Plover. 

IT,  Joachim  von,  a  German  paint- 
r,  bom  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main 
in  Nuremberg  in  1688.  He  was 
rhard  Honthorst,  and  after  a  resi- 
e  years  in  Italy  was  employed  at 

the  emperor  Ferdinand  III.  and 
f  Bavaria.  Retiring  to  Nurem- 
tter  part  of  his  life,  he  published 
i  Artis  PictoricBy  Roma  Antiqua 
trum,  and  other  works,  which  ap- 
uniform  German  translation  m 
>ls.  fol.,  Nuremberg). 
OBKBT  Charles,  an  American  au- 
Flatbush,  on  Long  island.  May  11, 
;  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  Dec.  17,  1832. 
lated  at  Columbia  college  in  1815, 
fosly,  with  his  college  comj^anion 
Eastburn,  published  one  number 
periodical,  "  The  Moralist,"  and  a 
other,  *^  Academic  Becreations." 
aw,  and  comtnenced  practice  in 
:er  a  few  years  he  abandoned  the 
d  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
[e  aided  his  friend  Eastburn  in 
e  Psalms  into  verse,  and  wrote  in 
ith  him  the  poem  of  "  Yamoyden" 
820),  founded  on  the  history  of 
Ing  Philip.  After  the  death  of 
lomposed  a  "Proem,"  or  poetical 
to  Yamoyden,  which  was  pre- 
id  at  the  time  attracted  particu- 

He  early  became  associated  with 
vriters  in  a  "literary  confeder- 
iirnished  articles  for  newspapers 
erary  Review,"  and  publi^ed  7 

humorous  periodical  called  the 
y  Miigazine."  In  May,  1824,  the 
igazine"  was  commenced,  which 
for  the  first  6  months;  and  after 
^he  name  having  been  changed 
■  York  Review,"  he  resumed  his 
th  it,  which  continued  till  1827, 
ime  till  his  death  he  was  one  of 
f  the  "Commercial  Advertiser" 
In  1828  he  wrote  an  extended 
rotice  of  Heman  Cortes,"  to  be 

edition  of  Cortes^s  letters  for  the 
an  market ;  it  was  translivted  into 
Manuel  Dominguez,  but  was  first 
English  in  the  collection  of  his 
is  death.  To  the  "  Talisman,"  an 
»n  by  himself,  Bryant,  and  Yer- 
Is.,  182&-^d0;  afterward  repub- 
the  title  of  "  Miscellanies"),  he 
ae  of  his  best  and  longest  poems, 
if  the  Princess  Papantzin,"  found- 
rnn  legend  related  by  Clavigero. 
>ubli8hed  the  "life  and  Corre- 
Paul  Jones ;"  and  he  was  associ- 


ated with  Bryant,  Paulding,  and  others  in  the 
"Tales  of  Glauber  Spa"  (2  vols.,  1832).  His 
last  poem  was  "  The  Dead  of  1832,"  published 
in  the  "  Commercial  Advertiser."  He  was  seiz- 
ed with  apoplexy  while  writing  an  article  for 
the  first  number  of  the  "  Knickerbocker  Maga- 
zine," and  died  in  a  few  hours.  The  "  Writings 
of  Robert  C.  Sands,  in  Prose  and  Verse,"  were 
published  with  a  memoir  by  Gulian  0.  Ver- 
planck  (2  vols.  8vo.,  New  York,  1834). 

SANDSTONE,  a  rock  formed  of  grains  of 
sand,  often  intermixed  with  coarse  pebbles,  ce- 
mented together  by  the  infiltration  through 
them  at  some  period  of  calcareous,  argillaceous, 
ferruginous,  or  silicious  substances.  The  effect 
of  this,  combined  with  long  continued  pressure 
of  superincumbent  deposits,  has  been  to  solidi- 
fy the  collections  of  sands  and  convert  them 
into  solid  strata  of  rock.  These  are  of  common 
occurrence  through  all  the  geological  forma- 
tions from  the  metamorphic  group  upward, 
and  the  hard  quartz  rocks  of  this  group  are 
now  understood  to  be  altered  sandstones. 
Those  formations  of  the  stratified  rocks  in 
which  layers  of  sandstone  prevail  are  often 
specially  designated  by  this  name,  though  nu- 
merous alternating  beds  of  slates,  shales,  and 
limestone  may  be  found  among  them.  Beds 
formed  of  very  coarse  pebbles  are  known  as 
puddingstones  and  conglomerates.  (See  Con- 
glomerate.) The  Potsdam  sandstone,  near 
the  base  of  the  silurian  rocks,  is  an  extremely 
hard,  close-grained,  quartzose  sandstone,  often 
occurring  in  broad  sheets  and  little  intermixed 
with  other  strata.  Its  beds  in  several  places  in 
New  England,  New  York,  and  E.  Pennsylva- 
nia, attain  a  thickness  exceeding  300  feet ;  and 
at  the  town  of  Potsdcun  in  St.  Lawrence  co., 
N.  Y.,  a  thickness  of  fall  70  feet  is  exposed  in 
the  quarries.  The  rock  is  remarkable  for  the' 
uniform  thickness  it  retains  in  broad  sheets  of 
almost  any  area  and  thickness;  thus  masses 
are  taken  out  30  feet  square  and  2  feet  or  more 
thick,  perfectly  solid  and  smooth.  Divisional 
planes  are  exposed  by  the  hammer  and  wedges, 
and  the  thickness  of  the  sheets  may  be  reduced 
even  to  an  inch.  The  general  color  of  the 
rock  is  yellowish  brown,  variously  shaded  in 
the  different  layers.  It  is  easily  quarried,  but 
becomes  harder  on  exposure  by  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  aqueous  particles  diffused  through 
it,  and  consequent  hardening  of  the  silica  with 
which  it  was  in  part  combined.  Stones  thus 
formed  of  fine  quartz  sand  thoroughly  solidi- 
fied and  free  from  foreign  substances  make  the 
most  durable  building  stones.  They  are  also 
good  fire  stones,  and  are  much  used  for  the 
hearths  of  blast  furnaces.  Many  other  sand- 
stones from  the  different  geological  forma- 
tions are  extensively  employed  for  building  pur- 
poses, some  of  which  prove  very  durable  and 
excellent,  easily  quarried  in  sheets,  of  agreea- 
ble color,  and  well  suited  by  their  hardness 
and  sharpness  of  grit  for  architectural  orna- 
ments. Such  especially  are  the  grits  or  harder 
sandstones  of  the  coal  measures,  usually  of  a 
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brownish  yellow  or  whitish  color.  The  for* 
matioDs  known  as  the  old  red  and  new  red 
sandstones  afford  quarries  of  superior  build- 
ing stones ;  but  they  also  contain  many  layers 
of  very  inferior  stone,  such  as  ovnmble  away 
by  continued  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 
Examples  of  the  several  yarieties  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  different  structures  in  our  own 
cities.  Trinity  church  in  New  York  and  the 
AthensBum  in  Boston  are  examples  of  well  se- 
lected red  sandstones,  or  ^^  brown  stone,"  from 
the  quarries  near  Belleville,  N.  J.  The  stone 
is  hard,  of  sharp  grit,  the  grains  firmly  united 
to  each  other  without  intermixture  of  other 
substances  than  the  little  peroxide  of  iron  which 
cements  them  together  and  imparts  the  red 
color  to  the  mass.  But  in  the  basement  of  the 
city  h^l,  New  York,  the  red  sandstone,  though 
having  the  same  general  appearance,  is  seen  to 
be  rapidly  crumbling  away.  Sometimes  blocks 
of  this  rock  which  have  lain  a  few  years  in 
walls  are  seen  so  disintegrated  that  they  may 
be  penetrated  by  a  knife  or  sharp  point  like  the 
original  sands.  The  old  portion  of  the  capitol 
at  Washington  is  built  of  an  inferior  variety 
of  sandstone  from  the  Potomac,  and  is  seen  to 
be  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  In  England 
aandstone  is  much  more  used  for  building  pur- 
poses than  other  rocks,  the  better  sorts,  as 
granite,  being  rarely  met  with;  and  in  the 
many  structures  of  different  dates  the  qualities 
of  stone  are  well  exhibited.  Edifices  of  the 
12th  century,  of  the  hard  grits  of  the  coal 
measures  and  underlying  formations,  as  Mel- 
rose abbey  and  the  cathedral  of  Glasgow,  are 
in  the  finest  state  of  preservation ;  and  in  some 
of  those  of  the  next  century,  as  Ecclestone  ab- 
bey near  Barnard  castle,  the  original  sharp 
outlines  of  the  delicate  mouldings  and  other 
decorations  are  still  finely  retained;  while 
other  edifices,  as  Durham  castle,  and  even  the 
Hunterian  museum  in  Glasgow,  built  in  1804, 
manifest  decided  symptoms  of  decay.  The 
cause  of  these  differences  may  be  the  imperfect 
consolidation  of  the  grains,  and  a  texture  that 
admits  the  absorption  of  water,  which,  freez- 
ing and  thawing  within  the  mass,  throws  off 
successive  portions  from  the  outside ;  or  it  may 
be  the  original  intermixture  of  foreign  subn- 
stances  that  are  acted  upon  by  atmospheric  in- 
fluences, as  iron  pyrites  and  carbonate  of  lime. 
Both  of  these  together  are  particularly  de- 
structive from  the  sulphuric  acid  generated  in 
the  decomposition  of  the  former  attacking  the 
carbonate  and  removing  this  from  the  stone. 
All  sandstones  are  liable  to  absorb  water.  The 
best  of  them,  after  being  thoroughly  dried  for 
several  days  and  then  immersed  a  few  hours  in 
water,  will  take  up  from  2  to  5  per  cent,  of 
their  weight,  which  will  not  be  increased  by 
continued  immersion.  The  water  is  more 
likely  to  prove  destructive  if  it  enter  the 
seams ;  and  it  is  consequently  an  important  pre- 
caution in  laying  the  stones  in  walls  to  puu^ 
the  blocks  horizontally  with  the  edges  of  the 
stones  outward.     The  laminea  are  thus  pre- 


vented from  flaking  off,  as  would  < 
were  presented  to  the  atmosphere, 
od  of  testing  their  durability  again 
of  frost  is  to  boU  specimens  of  l^e 
solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  < 
to  the  air.  By  repeating  the  pi 
times  for  several  days  the  salt  abs 
stone  crystallizes  and  by  its  expa 
off  portions  precisely  as  the  frost 
ter  several  years*  exposure.  Th< 
pact  stones  withstand  this  trial  ve 
others,  including  the  New  Brunsw 
Btone,  are  decidedly  affected  by  it 
stones  employed  for  architectural 
the  cities  of  the  United  States 
chiefly  from  quarries  of  the  new  i 
formation  in  the  C(»inectiout  riv 
in  New  Jersey;  they  are  also  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswi< 
Oaen  in  France.  (See  Oaxn  fi 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bmnswic 
are  chiefiy  from  the  red  sandstoi 
the  vicinity  of  Shepody  bay  at  tb 
bay  of  Fundy,  and  are  known 
York  market  as  the  Dorchestei 
stone.  The  rock  is  of  a  yellowish 
darker  than  the  Oaen  stone,  of  ev 
much  of  it  very  free  from  foreigi 
The  quiEurries  furnish  very  large  b] 
situated  directly  on  the  shore  of 
cessible  to  large  vessels. — Some 
sandstone,  of  a  cellular  structn 
hard,  make  a  good  material  fo 
Strata  of  this  character  are  founc 
minous  coal  measures  of  the  West 
ticed  in  the  articles  Buhbbtose,  a 
zii.  p.  499).    The  coarse  conglon 

Eurely  silicious  and  containing  de 
les,  are  very  durable  and  refra 
answering  equally  well  for  rougl 
buildings  and  the  purposes  of  ^ 
hearths  of  furnaces,  &c.  Attem^D 
made  to  use  blocks  of  this  kina 
coarser  varieties  of  the  Shawani 
Ulster  CO.,  N.  Y.,  for  pavements 
heavy  wear,  as  in  the  most  fr^i 
of  the  dty  of  New  York,  they  we 
dered  very  uneven,  and  their  ug 
abandoned.  For  flagging  sUmet 
rieties  of  sandstones  answer  an  e 
pose,  as  for  exsmple  the  broad 
Potsdam  sandstone  already  refen 
York  city  is  chiefly  supplied  witl 
Ulster,  Greene,  and  Albany  count 
Uie  rock  formation  known  as  t 
group.  The  principal  shipping 
Kingston,  Saugerties,  Coxsackie, 
New  Baltimore  on  the  Hudson  ri 
quantities  sent  down  annually  an 
eral  million  square  feet.  The  stoo 
in  immense  weets  of  any  desir< 
from  nearly  horizontal  strata,  an 
by  perpendicular  joints,  which  ai 
as  if  cut  by  a  saw,  separating  tl 
regular  blocks  and  greatly  faoilitati 
of  the  quarrymen. 
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nr,  a  N.  CO.  of  Ohio,  bordered  N. 
\kj  bay,  Lake  Erie,  intersected  by 
rer,  and  also  drained  by  Portage 
eral  smaller  sipreams ;  area,  about 

pop.  in  1850,  14,806;  in  1860, 
as  a  low  and  level  surface  and  fer- 
the  W.  part  is  the  Black  swamp, 

forests,  which  as  it  is  reclaimed 
dnotive.  The  productions  in  1850 
)  bnshels  of  Indian  com,  160,898 
\251  of  oats,  62,087  of  potatoes, 
l)s.  of  wool.    There  were  6  grist 

mills,  8  woollen  flMtories,  5  tan- 
irspaper  offices,  6  charches,  and 
attending  pnblio  schools.  Itisin- 
^e  Sandusky,  Dayton,  and  Oincin- 
deyeland  and  Toledo  railroads,  at 
of  which  latter  with  the  Fremont 
railroad  is  the  capital,  Fremont. 
lY,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  the 
ie  CO.,  Ohio,  finely  situated  on  the 
mdusky  bay,  8  m.  from  Lake  Erie, 
»m  Oolumbus,  and  210  m.  N.  N.  E. 
lati ;  pop.  in  1860,  8,408.  It  has 
barbor,  the  bay  being  about  20  m. 
ut  5  m.  wide,  with  an  ayerage 
eet,  easy  of  access,  and  secure  in 

The  enrolled  and  licensed  ton- 
0  was  15,625  tons;  number  of 
407,  tonnage  885,816;  entrances 
re  224,882.  The  city  is  built  on 
able  bed  of  excellent  lunestone, 
nnployed  in  the  construction  of 
blio  edifices,  and  dwellings.  It 
lurches,  8  banks,  and  8  newspaper 

on  the  line  of  the  Oleveland  and 
ad,  and  is  the  terminus  of  the  San- 
n,  and  Cincinnati,  and  the  Sandus- 
,  and  Newark  railroads.  It  is  cele- 
i  manufacture  of  articles  in  hard 
lich  axe  and  other  handles,  spokes 
rheels,  "bent  work"  for  carnages, 
nost  important.  It  is  extensively 
q>orting  fresh  and  salted  fish,  pine 
d  timber,  shingles,  and  laths,  and 
of  one  of  the  most  promising  vine- 
rictsin  the  United  States.  The 
lity  attract  many  visitors  in  sum- 
fine  scenery  and  excellent  shoot- 

OH  ISLANDS,  or  Hawaiian 
lands  in  the  North  Pacific,  be- 
'  55'  and  22°  20'  N.  and  long.  154^ 
15'  W.,  lying  in  a  curve,  and  the 
ts being  about  850m.  apart;  area, 
iq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1828,  140,000;  in 

;  in  1886,  108,579  ;  in  1860,  84,- 
,  78,280.  Only  7  of  the  islands 
1,  the  others  being  small,  rooky, 

Hawaii  or  Owhyhee,  the  largest 
Lost  of  the  group,  is  about  4,000 
ent,  and  in  1858  had  24,452  in- 
t  is  very  mountainous  and  vol- 
he  W.  coast,  the  beach  is  narrow 
overhung  by  a  steep,  bleak,  barren 
uch  afibids  water  and  wood  only 


in  its  upper  portion.  On  the  other  coasts,  the 
elevated  plateau  which  occupies  the  whole 
central  portion  of  the  island  slopes  more  gently 
to  the  sea,  and  its  valleys  are  rich  and  fertile. 
From  the  central  plain  rise  8  volcanic  peaks, 
all  active,  from  one  of  which,  Mauna  Loa,  there 
were  great  eruptions  in  1852  and  1859.  (See 
Mauna  Loa.^  Maui,  the  second  island,  about 
4  the  size  of  Hawaii,  is  equally  mountainous, 
and  consists  of  two  peninsulas  connected  by 
alowistlimus.  The  western  peninsula  has  hUls 
of  only  moderate  height,  but  the  eastern  rises 
to  the  altitude  of  10,200  feet.  Eauai  and  Oahu, 
the  8d  and  4th  islands  in  size,  are  also  elevated, 
the  plateaus  in  the  centre  reaching  a  height  or 
from  8,800  to  4,800  feet.  The  S.  part  of  Oahu 
is  however  a  large  and  fertile  plain,  and  is  the 
best  cultivated  and  most  populous  district  in 
the  whole  group.  Molokai,  tiie  5th  in  size,  is 
broken  in  surface,  and  gives  evidence  of  vol- 
canic origin.  Lanai  and  Nihau  are  less  ele- 
vated.— ^The  Sandwich  islands  have  some  very 
fine  harbors.  Honolulu,  on  the  island  of  Oahu, 
is  protected  by  a  barrier  of  coral  reef;  has  21^ 
feet  of  water  on  the  bar  at  low  tide,  and  from 
4  to  6}  fkthoms  inside.  It  affords  safe  anchor- 
age and  great  fEicilities  for  vessels  to  discharge 
cargo,  and  the  reefs  along  the  channel  might 
be  converted  into  wharf  fronts.  It  is  easy  of 
access  from  all  quarters,  and  with  all  winds. 
Lahama  or  Maui  is  an  open  roadstead,  but  with 
good  anchorage.  Hilo  or  Waiakea,  on  the  E. 
side  of  Hawaii,  is  a  good  natural  harbor,  pro- 
tected seaward  by  a  reef  of  coral  and  lava,  and 
with  from  8  to  8  flEtthoms  of  water.  Kawaihal 
and  Kialakiakua,  on  the  W.  side  of  Hawaii, 
and  Waimea,  Koloa,  Nawiliwili,  and  Hanalei, 
on  Zauai,  have  also  tolerable  harbors. — The 
soil  of  the  Sandwich  islands  in  the  uplands  is 
better  adapted  to  grazing  than  to  tillage.  In 
the  valleys  and  plains  it  is  generally  very  fer- 
tile, and  yields  abundantly,  notwithstanding 
occasional  droughts.  Owing  to  the  frequency 
and  violence  of  volcanic  eruptions,  much  of  the 
surface  of  the  islands  is  insusceptible  of  culture. 
The  climate  is  very  equable  and  regarded  as 
healthful.  The  decrease  in  the  native  popula- 
tion is  owing  partly  to  emigration  on  whale 
and  other  ships,  and  partly  to  the  ravages  of 
syphifis,  small  pox,  and  other  epidemic  diseases, 
which  seem  specially  fatal  to  the  islanders. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  75°  F., 
and  the  range  from  60°  to  88°.  The  produc- 
tions are  wheat,  raised  mostly  on  the  uplands, 
and  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  cacao,  arrow- 
root, mulberries,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  and 
taro  or  breadfruit,  in  the  valleys.  Cattle  and 
hogs  are  raised  in  considerable  quantities,  both 
for  home  consumption  and  export. — The  inhab- 
itants are  usually  classed  as  belonging  to  the 
Malay  race.  They  are  of  a  light  yellow  com- 
plexion, possessing  good  forms  and  a  very  con- 
siderable degree  of  oodily  strength.  They  are 
of  a  &cile,  yielding,  imitative  disposition,  and 
when  under  good  infiuences  capable  of  consid- 
erable intellectual  and  moral  elevation.  Under 
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the  instruction  of  the  missioDaries  they  have 
attained  within  the  past  60  years  a  higher  de- 
gree of  civilization  and  intelligence  than  any 
other  of  the  Pacific  tribes.  They  have  estab- 
lished a  general  system  of  education,  have  nu- 
merous and  excellent  schools,  and  many 
churches,  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  are  conmiunicants.  There  is  how- 
over  a  tendency  to  subside  into  the  habits  and 
{>raGtices  of  barbarism,  and  to  relapse  into  the 
icentiousness  which  has  ever  been  one  of  their 
strongest  characteristics.  Originally  they  were 
not  an  industrious  race,  the  burden  of  the 
preparation  of  food  and  clothing,  which  re- 
quired but  a  moderate  amoant  of  labor,  being 
imposed  upon  the  women,  as  in  most  savage 
tribes,  while  the  men  indulged  in  the  more 
congenial  pursuits  of  war  or  idolatrous  wor- 
ship. With  increasing  intelligence,  however, 
has  come  a  desire  for  a  style  of  living  approach- 
ing more  nearly  to  that  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe  and  America,  and  this  has  necessitated 
industry,  while  moral  influences  have  also  en- 
couraged it.  The  people  now  cultivate  the 
soil  with  considerable  skill,  and  manufacture 
the  simple  articles  which  form  a  part  of  their 
exports,  such  as  sugar,  molasses,  salt,  and  arrow- 
root, and  have  become  skilful  in  the  working 
of  iron  and  other  metals. — ^Tho  agricultural 
production  of  the  islands  is  very  considerable 
for  a  people  who  50  years  ago  knew  only  the 
rudest  implements,  whose  instruction  on  the 
subject  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  mainly 
oral  and  incidental,  and  who  have  not  more 
than  600,000  acres  of  arable  land  on  all  the 
islands,  and  much  of  this  yet  uncultivated  and 
subject  to  drought.  In  1868  the  exports  of  do- 
mestic produce,  almost  exclusively  agricultural, 
amounted  to  $529,966,  more  than  double  those 
of  1852,  but  not  quite  equal  to  those  of  1860, 
which  seems  to  have  been  an  exceptional  year. 
The  commerce  of  the  islands  is  large  and  stead- 
ily increasing.  In  1858  the  total  imports  were 
$1,089,661,  and  the  exports  $787,082.  The 
custom  house  receipts  were  $116,138,  a  smaller 
sum  than  in  any  previous  year  but  one  since 
1849,  owing  to  a  considerable  reduction  of  the 
imports,  though  the  exports  were  greater  than 
in  any  previous  year.  The  same  year  10  na- 
tional vessels,  115  merchant  vessels,  and  626 
whalers  entered  the  island  ports,  and  222,464 
galls,  sperm  oil,  2,551,882  galls,  whale  oil,  and 
1,614,710  lbs.  whale  bone  were  transshipped. 
The  central  location  of  the  islands,  both  as  re- 
spects the  trade  from  California  to  China  and 
Japan,  and  the  great  whaling  grounds  of  ^e 
N.  W.  coast,  the  bay  of  Islands,  and  the  sperm 
whale  fisheries  of  the  tropics,  has  made  them 
the  most  convenient  point  for  the  transship- 
ment of  oil  and  bone«  and  for  furnishing  sup- 
plies to  vessels. — ^The  government  of  the  Sand- 
wich islands  is  a  limited  monarchy,  the  king 
governing  the  country  under  the  constitution 
of  1852.  The  present  king  is  Kamehameha  lY. 
(Alexander  Liholiho,  born  Feb.  9,  1884),  who 
succeeded  his  father  Kamehameha  III.,  Dec, 


15,1854.  Each  of  the  larger  island 
ernor,  who,  with  the  king  and  que 
inet  minister^  the  diancellor  of  tl 
the  assistant  judges  of  l^e  snprem 
8  other  members,  constitute  ^e  pi 
There  is  also  a  legislature  elected  b; 
which  sits  biennially.  The  receipt 
lie  treasury  for  the  two  years  ei 
81,  1860,  were  $656,216,  and  the  ( 
$648,088.  The  national  debt  at  tl 
was  $108,777.  There  is  no  perm 
the  king  has  a  guard  of  80  men. 
public  instruction  for  the  two  yean 
tioned  was  $28,742.  There  are  soi 
than  400  schools  on  the  islands,  anc 
— The  Sandwidi  islands  were  di 
Capt.  Cook  in  1778,  and  in  one  of  ti 
Hawaii  that  navigator  was  murd< 
year  by  the  natives.  At  that  tim 
had  its  own  independent  ruler ;  1 
meha  I.  (1784-1819)  reduced  the 
sway.  Cn  his  death  his  son,  Kan 
abolished  idolatry.  In  April  of  t 
(1820)  the  first  missionaries  firon 
rived  there.  At  that  time  there  w 
language,  and  of  coui*se  no  educati 
was  owned  by  the  king  and  his  d 
people  were  slaves.  "The  natic 
posed,"  says  Dr.  Anderson,  "of  ti 
ards,  and  debauchees.  Constit 
courts  of  justice  there  were  none 
ception  of  such  things  in  the 
Property,  life,  every  thing  was  in 
irresponsible  chiefs."  Xameham* 
general  friendly  to  the  misdonari 
their  instructions  many  of  the  ch: 
followers  became  Christians.  0 
proprieties  of  civilization  were  inl 
in  spite  of  occasional  relapses,  un 
tion  of  large  bodies  of  vicious  sail 
terference  of  foreign  powers,  the 
mendable  progress.  Eamehamel 
England  and  died  there  in  1824. 
oeeded  by  his  brother,  Kam^am< 
was  the  fast  friend  of  the  miss 
throughout  most  of  his  reign  had  i 
who  had  been  connected  with  tl 
his  principal  counsellors.  The 
first  reduced  to  writing  in  1822 ; 
extensively  established  over  tlie 
now  more  than  i  of  the  populati 
and  nearly  all  the  children  and 
attendance  upon  the  schools.  1 
dress  was  substituted  for  the  na 
were  established;  court  houses,  p 
and  bridges  built;  a  code  of  jus 
and  in  1840  the  king  gave  to  his  ] 
ten  constitution,  recognizing  the 
Christianity  as  the  foundation  of 
ment  Simultaneously  with  the 
of  this  constitution  the  Sandwicli 
declared  an  independent  kingdom 
their  independence  was  recognu 
Britain  and  the  United  States, 
constitution  was  revised  and  nuK 
more  liberal  by  the  king.    Kearl 
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rerj  connderable  range  of  scienoe, 
1  religious  instrnction,  have  been 
the  Hawaiian  language.  The 
Eamehameha  lY.,  came  to  the 
4,  and  carries  out  with  vigor  the 
ather.  A  large  proportion  of  his 
ovemment  officers  are  Americans 
nected  with  the  missions.    (S€e 

Gborge,  an  English  poet  and 
of  Dr.  Edwin  Sandys,  archbishop 
1  at  Bishopsthorpe  in  1577,  died 
)bey,  Kent,  in  Miurch,  1644.  He 
at  Oxford,  and  in  1610  set  out  on 
the  East,  and  wrote  "  A  Relation 
T  begun  in  1610,  in  Four  Books, 
Description  'of  the  Turkish  Em- 
t,  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  of  the 
3  of  Italy  and  Islands  adjoining^' 
L,  1673).  He  afterward  went  to 
sre  he  is  supposed  to  have  snc- 
rother  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  as  trea- 
ginia,  and  there  completed  his 
'  Ovid^s  Metamorphoses,  He  was 
poetical  versions  of  the  Psalms 
book  of  Job,  Ecclesiastes,  Lamen- 
.639),  and  of  the  Song  of  Solomon 
life,  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd,  is 
Elections  from  Sandys^s  Metrical 
(London,  1839). 

,  Nathax,  an  American  states- 
it,  bom  at  Bridgehampton,  Long 
,  Nov.  5,  1779,  died  in  Flushing, 
1833.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
79,  and  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
in  1802  a  commissioner  in  bank- 
district  of  New  York,  and  in  1803 
attorney  for  the  sai6e  district,  an 
le  continued  to  hold  during  the 
embargo  and  the  war  with  Great 
1816.  In  1811  he  was  elected  a 
le  assembly  of  the  state  of  New 
)sen  spe^er  of  that  body.  Sub- 
became  a  member  of  the  state 
1816  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S. 
'as  a  member  of  the  state  conven- 
,o  revise  the  constitution  of  New 
1823  was  appointed  chancellor  of 
the  successor  of  Chancellor  Kent, 
at  office  in  consequence  of  im- 
he  served  another  term  in  the  U. 
;5-^31),  and  passed  the  remainder 
lis  country  seat  at  Flushing. 
,  Thaddbits,  an  American  joumal- 
bnneoticut  near  the  close  of  the 
In  early  life  he  went  to  New 
he  remained,  engaged  in  mercan- 
antil  1822,  when  he  removed  to 
and  in  1828  became  the  editor 
or  of  the  "Mobile  Register." 
3  1844  he  was  also  president  of 
!obile.  In  1858  he  was  appointed 
Pierce  collector  of  Mobile,  which 
ill  (1861)  holds  under  the  govern- 
seceding  states ;  and  ia>  1854  he 
m  jonrnalisnii 


SANGAMON,  a  central  co.  of  HI.,  intersected 
by  the  Sangamon  river ;  area,  986  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1860,  82,255.  Bituminous  coal  is  found  in 
abundance.  The  surface  is  mostly  level  prairie 
land,  diversified  with  forests  of  good  timber. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  8,818,304 bushels 
of  Indian  corn,  835,008  of  oats,  104,126  of 
wheat,  120,868  lbs.  of  wool,  and  877,272  of 
butter.  It  had  27  churches,  7  newspaper  of- 
fices, and  8,220  pupils  attending  public  schools. 
Several  important  railroads  traverse  the  coun- 
ty.   Capital,  Springfield. 

SANGUINAJIIA,  in  pharmacy,  the  root  of 
the  sanguinaria  Canadensis^  commonly  known 
as  the  blood-root  or  red-root.  This  is  an  her- 
baceous perennial  plant  of  the  poppy  family, 
growing  abundantly  throughout  the  United 
States  in  rich  soils  and  shady  situations,  and 
flowering  in  March  and  April.  The  rootstock 
or  rhizome  extends  horizontally  beneath  the 
surface  a  few  inches  in  length,  and  of  the  size 
of  the  finger.  It  sends  forth  side  shoots,  from 
the  ends  of  which,  as  well  aa  from  that  of  the 
main  root,  rise  the  scape  and  leaf  stalks,  sur- 
rounded by  the  sheaths  of  the  bud,  all  of  which 
spring  up  together.  The  leaf  is  heart-shaped, 
but  deeply  lobed,  yellowish  green  on  the  upper 
surface,  paler  on  the  under,  and  strongly  mark- 
ed by  orange-colored  veins.  The  scape  is  round 
and  straight,  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  in 
height,  and  terminated  by  a  single  flower  of 
about  8  petals,  which  are  white,  but  sometimes 
tinged  with  rose  or  purple.  All  parts  of  the 
plant  are  pervaded  by  an  orange-colored  sap, 
of  deepest  color  in  the  root.  They  all  possess 
the  same  medicinal  qualities,  but  the  root  only 
is  made  use  of.  This  is  dried  and  pulverized, 
and  is  administered  while  fresh,  either  in  the 
powder,  or  in  pills  prepared  from  it  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  the  irritating  effect  of  the 
powder  upon  the  throat,  and  also  in  infhsion  or 
decoction  and  tincture.  Its  properties  are  those 
of  an  acrid  narcotic  and  emetic,  in  overdose 
producing  violent  thirst,  faintness,  and  dimness 
of  vision.  In  some  cases  its  effects  have  been 
fatal.  Upon  fungous  surfaces  it  acts  as  an  es- 
charotic.  It  has  been  found  useful  in  numerous 
diseases,  among  which  are  typhoid  pneumonia, 
catarrh,  scarlatina,  rheumatism,  jaundice,  dys- 
pepsia, &c.  Many  physicians  have  long  relied 
upon  it  wholly  for  the  cure  of  croup.  Its 
active  properties  appear  to  reside  in  a  peculiar 
alkaline  principle  called  sanguinarine,  which  is 
separated  in  the  form  of  a  white  pearly  sub- 
stance. This  has  an  acrid  taste,  and  forms 
with  the  acids  salts,  ^1  of  which,  when  dis- 
solved inwater,  produce  beautiful  red  colors. 

SANHEDRIM,  or  Sanhedrin  (Gr.  <rw€^pwv, 
assembly,  from  avv,  together,  and  i^pa^  seat; 
Heb.  heth  din  hcbggadol^  high  court  or  tribunal), 
the  name  of  the  highest  judicial  and  legislative 
assembly  of  the  Jewish  state  during  the  last 
periods  of  its  existence.  Though  the  origin  of 
the  sanhedrim  cannot  well  be  ascertained,  it  is 
certain  that  it  received  its  ftill  development 
during  the  rule  of  the  earlier  Maccabees.    It 
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also  snrvived,  thongli  in  a  mddified  shape,  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  totdl  annihilation  of 
Jewish  independence  by  the  Romans.  It  con- 
sisted of  70  members,  elected  from  among  the 
elders  of  the  communities  and  the  principal 
scholars  or  teachers,  and  a  president  or  patri- 
arch (nasi).  Another  presiding  elder,  called 
"  father  of  the  court"  (dbhethdin),  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  the  most  competent  crit- 
ics, one  of  the  70.  They  assembled  daily  with 
the  exception  of  the  sabbath  and  holidays,  gen- 
erally at  the  "  hewn-stone  chamber"  in  the  in- 
terior court  of  the  temple.  According  to  the 
Talmud,  the  sanhedrim  was  vested  with  the 
most  essential  privileges  of  a  supreme  legisla- 
tive as  well  as  judicial  body;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  its  functions  were  frequently 
limited  to  a  narrow  sphere  by  the  sway  of 
the  national  princes  and  Roman  procurators. 
Herod  the  Great  almost  annihilated  the  legal 
sanhedrim,  and  subsequently  several  irregular 
assemblies  were  convened  under  that  name, 
which  mostly  served  as  tools,  being  compelled 
to  sanction  deeds  of  tyranny.  After  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  the  sanhedrim  found  a 
temporary  refuge  in  various  towns  of  Judsea. 
The  most  renowned  presidents  belonged  to  the 
house  of  Hillel.  (See  Hebrews.) — In  1807  a 
sanhedrim  of  71  was  convened  at  Paris  by  the 
emperor  Napoleon  for  the  regulation  of  Jewish 
affairs  in  France. 

SANILAO,  an  E.  co.  of  Mich.,  bordering  on 
Lake  Huron,  and  drained  by  the  head  streams 
of  Black  and  Cass  rivers;  area,  about  1,000 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  2,112 ;  in  1860,  7,601.  It 
has  an  undulating  and  well  timbered  surface, 
and  a  moderately  fertile  soil.  The  productions 
in  1860  were  7,627  bushels  of  wheat,  6,869  of 
Indian  corn,  7,886  of  oats,  and  1,214  of  hay. 
Capital^  Lexington. 

SANNAZARO,  GiAOOPO,  an  Italian  poet, 
bom  in  Naples,  July  28, 1468,  died  there,  April 
26,  1630.  He  lived  much  of  his  life  in  iVance, 
and  was  a  favorite  with  King  Frederic  H., 
whom  he  accompanied  in  his  exile  to  that 
country.  His  principal  work  is  the  Arcadia^  a 
pastoral,  in  alternate  prose  and  verse.  A  Latin 
poem,  De  Partu  Virginis,  acquired  for  him  the 
designation  of  the  Christian  Virgil. 

SANSCRIT,  the  literary  language  of  the 
Hindoos,  the  Aryan  inhabitants  of  India.  Ori- 
ginally a  vernacular  dialect  in  Hindostan,  it  has 
for  nearly  or  quite  2,000  years  past  been  kept 
artificially  in  use,  like  the  Latin  in  Europe,  by 
the  labors  of  grammarians  and  lexicographers, 
and  the  transmitted  usages  of  an  educated  caste, 
to  serve  as  the  means  of  learned  intercourse 
and  composition.  Its  name  (mnshrta,  com- 
pleted, perfected)  denotes  it  as  "the  cultivated, 
elaborated,  or  perfected  form  of  speech,"  in 
distinction  from  the  uncultivated  dialects,  call- 
ed Pracrit  (prdkrta,  left  in  the  natural  condi- 
tion), which  sprang  from  or  were  contempora- 
neous with  it.  It  was  brought  into  India  from 
the  N.  W.  by  tribes  belonging  to  the  Aryan 
branch  of  the  Indo-European  family,  and  hav- 


ing for  their  next  of  kin  the  Iranians,  ^ 
dialects  which  were  the  ancestors  of 
em  Persian  languages.  They  entered 
a  people  of  superior  qualities,  bodily 
tal ;  tiiey  dispossessed  and  drove  out  < 
to  servitude  the  aboriginal  owners  < 
throughout  the  region  stretching  fn 
dus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  orij 
degrees  the  Brahmanic  form  of  pel 
their  influence  and  institutions  ovei 
of  the  peninsula,  not  excepting  those 
pied  by  the  ancient  races  and  lang 
made  liieir  sacred  dialect  the  chief  t< 
ing  all  future  time  of  the  religiona 
and  literai*y  activity  of  India.  The  i 
and  interest  of  the  Sanscrit  has 
character ;  considered  in  its  relatioi 
history,  it  contains  an  inunense  Htei 
ing  open  from  a  very  remote  epocl 
the  present  day  the  inward  and  out\ 
a  numerous  and  highly  endowed  bn 
human  family  (India  still  contains 
of  our  race) ;  as  touching  the  Indc 
languages,  it  is  the  most  ancient  a 
among  them,  and,  by  reason  of  its  bel 
vation  of  the  features  of  their  comn 
it  throws  vastly  more  light  than  any 
the  history  and  relations  of  all.  T 
the  more  widely  appreciated  side  of 
ness,  and  the  one  which  has  most  c 
to  give  currency  to  its  study.  Its 
by  Europeans  dates  only  76  years  b 
establishment  of  English  supremacy 
nor  did  it  gain  a  foothold  on  Europe 
till  after  the  beginning  of  the  presei 
The  earliest  translations  of  Sanscrit  \ 
of  the  BhagaTat-Qita  in  1785,  the  . 
in  1787,  and  Ihe  SaJnintala  in  1789. 
liam  Jones,  and  later  Colebrooke  a] 
were  the  Englishmen  who  did  most 
foster  and  advance  the  study ;  the  S 
Germany  and  Ch6zy  in  France  wer 
who  introduced  it  upon  the  confine 
(from  1880  onward)  founded  upon  i 
science  of  the  comparative  gramn 
Indo-European  languages,  of  which 
fore  him  had  given  but  hints  or 
Within  20  years,  the  introduction  of 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  world  has  n 
era  in  Sanscrit  study.  Hundreds  c 
texts  have  been  published  in  the  E 
the  West;  translations  from  them,  i 
mars,  glossaries,  and  other  apparat 
learner,  are  to  be  found  in  every 
language  of  Europe ;  all  the  consid< 
versities  count  instructors  in  Sanscr 
faculties,  and  its  students,  either  for 
ture  or  for  the  value  of  the  languag 
to  linguistic  study,  are  everywhere 
— ^The  Sanscrit  is  ordinarily  written 
acter  called  dSvandgari,  "  divine  cit 
in  its  present  fully  developed  form,  i 
sever^  centuries  later  than  the  Chi 
The  ancient  alphabet  from  which  it  i 
ed  derives  itself,  according  to  the  be 
from  a  Semitic  source.    Respecting 
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Dg  there  are  even  no  traditionis  in  the 
literature,  as  regards  either  its  period 
ace  of  derivation ;  and  scholars  are  jet 
nee  as  to  whether  whole  departments 
terature  were  composed  hefore  or  after 
wledge  of  a  written  character.  The 
dated  monuments  known  are  those  of 
[dhist  monarch  Priyadarsi,  of  the  8d 
B.  C. ;  their  language  is  already  Pra- 
^e  dicandgaA  is  written  from  left  to 
;  is  a  complete  mode  of  writing,  repre- 
every  analyzable  sound  by  a  separate 
is  of  a  syllabic  character,  each  conso- 
)lying  a  short  a,  if  the  sign  of  no  other 
\  attached  to  it;  if  more  consonants 
e  are  to  be  spoken  with  one  vowel, 
ns  are  united  into  a  single  compound 
r.  Tho  Sanscrit  possesses  tlie  8  primi- 
rels  a,  f,  u^  in  both  short  and  long 
dso  the  4  diphthongs  a»,  au  (usually 
and  pronounced  ^,  6)^  di,  du.  It  has 
^  of  the  3  usual  classes,  guttural,  den- 
labial,  in  triple  form,  as  2:,  ^,  gh; 
;  py  &,  hh;  corresponding  historically 
)  surd,  sonant,  and  aspirate  mutes  of 
ek  and  other  Indo-European  tongues, 
nasals  are  n  and  m  ;  its  guttural  nasal, 
en  a  less  independent  constituent  of  an 
;  than  is  our  own,  occurring  almost 
ifore  a  following  guttural  mute.  It  has 
ni- vowels  y,  r,  2,  w,  the  sibilant «,  and 
ration  h.  This  is  the  Indo-European 
r  nucleus  of  the  Sanscrit  alphabet, 
lowever,  has  become  greatly  expanded, 
ffi-9.  The  Sanscrit,  like  many  modern 
^s,  uses  its  r  and  I  as  vowels  also,  writ- 
Q  when  so  used  with  separate  charac- 
;  has  developed  a  ih,  th,  and  ph^  which 
iliar  to  it,  and  of  comparativdy  rare 
ice.  It  has  gained  a  full  series  of  pala- 
ids,  chy  chhy  j,  jA,  n,  with  a  sibilant  p 
onetic  equivalent  of  our  sh) ;  these  are 
lerived  from  the  corruption  of  original 
3,  ch  and  p  from  ife,  j  from  g  ;  ehh  most- 
iponds  historically  to  the  sc^  sh  of  the  con- 
anguages ;  jh  hardly  once  occurs  in  the 
QBorit ;  and  ii  is  of  no  more  consequence 
r  n  in  ijich^  hinge.  It  has  further  added 
ete  series  of  lingual  (cerebral,  cacumi- 
nds,  ty  thy  d,  dhy  fly  »7iy  uttered  with  the 
le  tongue  reverted  into  the  dome  of  the 
to  the  position  in  which  we  pronounce 
n  and  sh  are  very  frequently  of  eupho- 
in,  occasioned  especially  by  the  phonet- 
Qce  of  the  r;  the  others  are  also  some- 
apbonio  products;  but  all  not  seldom 
idependently  in  roots  and  words,  and 
a  almost  certain  evidences  of  an  origin 
^European.  The  lingual  series  is  usu- 
arded  as  derived  from  or  suggested  by 
►riginal  diaJects  of  India,  in  which  Un- 
bound. The  system*  is  completed  by 
iition  of  a  nasal  sign,  written  over  the 
to  which  it  belongs,  and  indicating  a 
>Qnd  adapted  in  i]»  quality  to  the  follow- 
laonant  (we  write  it  by  n»),  and  finally 


of  a  breathing,  i^  into  which  a  final  «  or  r  ii 
liable  to  be  converted.  The  whole  scheme  is 
then  as  follows: 


OhMneUr. 

Vowelt. 

Towtla. 

NMftla. 

Swd 
motM. 

Soout 
moUa. 

SiM. 

Aipl. 
ntioo. 

Guttural 
Palatal.. 
Lingual. 
Dental.. 
Labial... 

a    A 
1    1 

7 

r 
1 

n 
m 

ch,chh 
jp.ph 

It 

b,bh 

• 

h 

The  completeness  of  this  system  of  written 
signs,  and  its  nice  adaptation  of  sign  to  sound, 
are  very  evident.  Not  less  evident  is  the  rich- 
ness of  the  system  of  sounds,  and  the  harmony 
and  proportion  of  its  development.  Both, 
however,  often  receive  ill-judged  and  exagger- 
ated encomium.  The  spoken  alphabet  has  the 
proper  characteristics  of  an  ancient  and  primi- 
tive system,  lacking  many  of  the  later  inter- 
mediate vowels,  spirants,  and  the  like,  and  the 
written  alphabet,  of  course,  is  correspondingly 
defective ;  the  English  possesses  at  least  6  vow- 
els (or  9,  if  long  and  short  be  counted  as  sep- 
arate) and  6  consonants  for  which  the  San- 
scrit alphabet  has  no  signs.  A  peculiar  and 
striking  feature  of  the  external  form  of  the 
Sanscrit  is  presented  by  its  highly  elaborate 
system  of  euphonic  rules,  which  have  play  both 
in  the  formation  and  inflection  of  words,  and 
also,  in  a  yet  more  Searching  and  extended 
manner,  in  the  combination  of  words  into  a 
sentence.  The  ends  sought  are  chiefly  the 
avoidance  of  the  hiatus  and  of  the  concurrence 
of  surd  and  sonant  letters,  the  assimilation  of 
nearly  kindred  sounds,  and  the  modification  of 
combinations  difficult  of  utterance;  and  the 
physical  theory  of  most  of  the  rules  is  readily 
traceable.  As  an  illustration  of  the  euphonio 
combination  of  the  phrase,  we  take  the  words 
indroB  apabharan  apdm  garbhdn  charatiapm 
antar;  they  form  tne  sentence  tJidro  ^pdbha^ 
rann  apdng  garbhdmp  charaty  apn  antah. 
That  there  is  something  artificial  and  arbitrary 
in  the  strict  application  of  the  system  of  eupho- 
nic changes  to  the  sentence  is  in  itself  highly 
probable,  since  we  can  hardly  conceive  that 
any  people  should,  in  its  ordinary  use  of  lan- 
guage, so  sacrifice  the  independence  of  individ- 
ual words  to  an  exaggerated  sense  of  euphony ; 
and  the  probability  becomes  a  certainty  when 
we  observe  that  in  the  Vedic  poetry,  the  ear- 
liest and  least  artificial  literature  of  the  lan- 
guage, the  euphonic  rules  are,  as  is  shown  by 
the  metre,  in  great  part  unobserved.  The  ac- 
cents are  two,  the  acute  and  the  circumflex, 
corresponding  in  value  to  those  of  the  Greek. 
Neither  of  them  is  limited  to  any  particular 
part  of  the  word,  like  those  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek ;  it  may  stand,  in  a  word  of  whatever 
length,  on  whatever  syllable  the  rules  of  deri- 
vation or  composition  may  direct.  The  cir- 
cumflex but  seldom  rests  on  a  simple  long 
vowel ;  it  belongs  chiefly  to  a  syllable  whose 
vowel  is  preceded  by  a  semi-vowel  convertible 
into  a  vowel,  as  ihra,  nadya$, — ^As  regards  the 
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etymological  pari  of  grammar,  the  distingmsli- 
ing  char^teristic  of  the  Sanscrit  is — ^beside  the 
great  affluence  of  forms,  and  the  unlimited  fa- 
cility of  forming  new  derivatives  and  new  com- 
pounds— ^its  remarkable  preservation  of  original 
materials  and  processes,  the  great  regularity 
and  consequent  transparency  of  its  formative 
methods.  In  most  words  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  distinguishing  from  each  other  root,  affix, 
and  termination,  and  in  recognizing  the  original 
form  and  signification  of  each.  For  analyzing 
words,  retracing  their  history,  and  referring 
them  to  tilieir  ultimate  roots,  the  utmost  facili- 
ties are  afforded.  This  character  of  the  lan- 
guage has  determined  that  of  the  native  science 
of  grammar,  on  which  our  own  grammatical 
treatment  of  it  is  mainly  based.  The  Hindoo 
grammar  is  essentially  analytical  and  etymo- 
logical, dissecting  out  roots,  affixes,  themes, 
terminations,  and  laying  down  the  rules  which 
govern  their  combination  into  vocables.  About 
2,000  roots  are  catalogued  by  the  native  au- 
thorities, but  of  these  the  greater  part  are  of 
no  aocount,  being  either  slightly  varied  forms 
of  others,  or  mere  grammatical  artificialities. 
The  Indo-Euronean  roots,  however,  are  far 
more  numerously  and  faithfully  preserved,  in 
form  and  in  signification,  by  the  Sanscrit  than 
by  any  other  member  of  the  family.  It  is  this 
remarkable  conservation  of  materials  and  pro- 
cesses which  gives  prominent  importance  to 
the  Sanscrit  in  Indo-European  philology,  mak- 
ing its  introduction  the  inauguration  of  a  new 
era  in  etymologizing,  and  so  in  the  science  of 
language,  which  Is  based  on  etymology,  or  the 
history  of  individual  words. — The  whole  sys- 
tem of  inflection  in  Sanscrit  is  most  nearly  ac- 
cordant with  that  of  Greek;  it  is  decidedly 
richer  in  declension,  but  vastly  poorer  in  con- 
jugation. In  declension,  it  distinguishes  8  gen- 
ders, the  masculine  and  neuter  agreeing  in 
theme,  and  usually  in  inflection,  the  feminine 
loving  long  terminal  vowels  and  fuller  endings. 
The  cases  are  8 :  the  nominative,  with  which 
in  most  instances  the  next  case,  the  vocative, 
agrees  in  form ;  two  other  cases  of  relation,  the 
dative  expressing  for,  the  genitive  of;  and  4 
cases  of  position  or  direction :  the  accusative, 
ejxpressing  to,  direct  approach,  immediate  ac- 
tion;^ the  ablative,  expressing  from;  the  loca- 
tive, in ;  the  instrumental,  by  the  side  of,  along 
with,  with,  by.  Each  occurs  in  the  3  numbers, 
singular,  dual,  and  plural,  and  the  usual  termi- 
nations are  as  follows :  sing.  nom. »  (neut.  m  or 
wanting),  aco.  m,  inst.  d,  dat.  ^,  abl.  as  (or  t), 
gen.  08  (a8ya\  loc.  *;  dual,  nom.,  ace,  and 
voc.  du  (neut.  i),  inst.,  dat.,  and  abl.  Ihydm, 
gen.  and  loc.  as;  pi.  nom.  as  (neut.  dni^  «),  ace. 
as  (masc.  n);  inst.  hhis;  dat.  and  abl.  hhyas; 
loo.  su.  Adjectives  are  declined  like  substan- 
tives ;  as  comparative  and  superlative  suffixes 
they  add  tara  and  tama,,  or  iyans  and  ifhtha. 
The  numerals,  closely  according  with  those  in 
the  related  languages,  are:  1,  eka;  2,  dwa;  8, 
tri;  4,  ehatur;  6,  pancJia  ;  6,  shofih;  7,  sapta; 
8,  afhta;  9,  nawa;  10,  dafa;  11,  ehadafay  dec.; 


20,  v>in^i  ;  80,>  trinfat ;  40,  eliat 
paTuM^t ;  60,  ^Tuifhti ;  TO,  sa'pta 
90,  nawati;  100,  fata;  1,000,  i 
pronouns,  excepting  the  1st  and 
distinguish  8  genders.  They  deri 
from  roots  of  their  own,  whict 
important  part  in  the  developi 
and  form-words.  Their  many  in 
declension  agree  nearly  with  the 
nouns  in  the  other  Indo-Europea 
are  their  roots  peculiar.  The  vei 
an  active  and  a  middle  or  reflexi 
ter,  in  a  part  of  its  forms,  serves 
give,  as  in  Greek.  It  distuQguish( 
Uke  the  noun,  8  numbers,  with  tl 
sons  in  each,  and  the  personal  tei 
evidently  reducible  to  forms  of  p 
eating  in  each  case  the  subject ; 
classes,  corresponding  to  those  o 
and  historical  tenses  in  Greek. 
their  normal  form,  as  follows: 
BVDg.mi^sij  ti;  dual,tra«,  thas^  tat 
anti;  hist.  sing.  9n,  «,  t;  dn.  tro, 
ma,  to,  an;— middle :  prino.  sin^ 
fcahS,  dthS,  die  ;  pi.  mahi,  dhtcS^  at 
i,  thdSy  ta ;  du.  wahi^  dthdm^  dU 
dhwam,  anta.  The  present  and  i 
es  exhibit  various  modifications 
root  into  a  special  stem,  on  wh 
a  division  of  the  verbs  into  10 
classes ;  all  are  analogous  with  < 
the  Greek  verbs  more  irreguhu 
the  same  tenses,  and  with  scatter 
in  the  other  related  languages.  T 
an  imperative,  distinguished  by 
nations,  and  a  potential,  corresf 
Greek  optative,  having  for  its  chi 
vowel  i.  Of  a  subjunctive,  only 
main,  in  the  antiquated  dialect 
The  characteristic  of  the  imper 
ment,  a  prefixed  a.  Of  other  tens 
augmented  aorist,  of  greatly  var 
answering  to  the  Greek  1st  and 
perfect,  reduplicated,  and  with  pe< 
tions;  a  penphrastic  future,  of  I 
future  of  compounded  origin,  the 
Greek  in  o-o) ;  an  imperfect  of  tli 
conditional,  of  very  rare  occurren 
a  precative,  or  optative  of  compoi 
also  not  common.  Fragments  < 
optative,  and  subjunctive  forms, 
the  aorist,  perfect,  and  future  tei 
in  the  oldest  literature,  but  the 
in  the  classical  Sanscrit.  The  pi 
and  future  tenses,  active,  passiv< 
have  participles.  Of  verbal  nou 
accusative  case  (the  Latin  supine  i 
an  infinitive ;  also  an  instrumental 
a  gerund,  or  a  kind  of  indeclinab 
ciple  (as  IhHUsd,  having  been),  w] 
cessively  frequent  employment, 
tive  forms  of  the  verb,  formed  at 
any  root,  are  the  passive,  having  j 
only  in  the  present  and  imperfect, 
desiderative,  and  intensive  or  i 
The  affiuence  of  verbal  forms  is  t] 
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language  is  far  from  making  full 
and  the  Sanscrit  verb  is  not  to 
or  power  of  expression  with  the 
I  with  the  Latin ;  there  is  a  strong 
cially  in  the  later  styles  of  writ- 
he finite  forms,  and  to  construct 
:ward  sentences  with  the  parti- 
md.  Prepositions,  in  our  sense, 
But,  the  prepositions  of  the  other 
I  tongues  having  here  still  their 
as  adverbs,  directing  the  action 
at  not  directly  governing  nouns ; 
irerbs  they  are  of  constant  appli- 
%j  a  great  part  in  the  formation 

Conjunctions  and  adverbs  are 
I  from  pronominal  roots,  in  part 
Syntax  is  a  branch  of  the  grammar 
r  interest,  and  is  even  left  out  in 
Sanscrit  grammars.    Whatever 

and  rhetorical  charm  the  lan- 
hiefly  in  its  boundless  wealth  of 
lot  at  all  in  the  construction  of 
nd  periods ;  indeed,  a  period  in 
t  to  an  impossibility ;  the  forma- 
ction  of  its  clauses  is  of  the  bald- 

The  excessive  use  of  cumbrous 
also  a  very  general  fault  in  San- 
ion,  appearing  in  all  styles  of 
at  especially  the  more  artificial ; 
istance,  "  water-play-delighted- 
j-fragrant  (river-breezes)"  for 
it  by  the  bathing  of  maidens 
sporting  in  the  water,"  is  a  vir- 
I  of  the  privileges  of  an  inflected 
a  partial  retrogradation  to  the 
iveness  of  the  Chinese. — ^The 
f  Sanscrit  metre  is  based  en- 
antity,  as  in  Greelc,  with  total 
icent.  The  most  ancient  metres 
mple  construction,   and  almost 

in  movement;  much  of  the 
[>n  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme 
iborateness,  and  artificiality. — 
rhe  most  ancient  literature  of  In- 
Vedas,  will  be  treated  of  under 
as  not  composed  in  the  proper 
;t,  and  as  forming  a  body  of 
rate  and  peculiar  interest ;  and, 
J,  the  whole  mass  also  of  Vedic 
>ldest  religious  literature  of  the 
proper  Sanscrit  literature  is  of 
anting  by  thousands  its  works 
e,  while  titles  and  quoted  frag- 
j  of  others,  not  known  to  be 
;heir  entirety,  are  on  record, 
works  are  still  in  manuscript, 
collections  of  MSS.  out  of  India 
of  the  East  India  oflSce  in  Lon- 
library  at  Berlin,  and  the  Bod- 
.  The  period  it  covers  is  a  vast 
:,  if  the  Vedas  be  included,  from 
5.  O.  to  our  own  day.  Nearly 
imposed  after  the  language  had 
the  fullest  sense  a  spoken  ver- 
1  a  tinge  of  artificiality,  growing 
[  more  modern  times  are  ap- 
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preached,  rests  upon  it  all.  With  insignificant 
exceptions,  it  is  all  composed  in  metre,  even 
works  of  law,  of  morality,  of  science ;  and,  in 
great  part,  in  the  so  called  floka^  a  2-line  stan- 
za, each  line  made  up  of  two  8-8yllable  feet, 
the  movement  being  chiefly  iambic.  Every 
department  of  knowledge  and  branch  of  in- 
quiry is  represented  in  it,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  history ;  and  the  want  of  the  his- 
torical element  is  perhaps  the  most  striking 
general  characteristic  of  the  literature.  The 
Hindoo  mind,  in  utter  opposition  to  the  Egyp- 
tian and  Chinese,  has  ever  been  little  regard- 
ful of  objective  truth,  careless  of  facts,  disin- 
clined to  observe  and  record,  laying  no  stress 
on  the  events  of  outward  life,  heedless  of  their 
connection  and  succession ;  hence  the  absence 
of  a  chronology  in  the  literary  as  well  as  the 
political  history  of  India,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  centuries  resting  upon  the  date  of  almost 
every  work.  To  estimate  the  absolute  value 
of  this  mass  of  literary  productions  need  not 
be  attempted  here.  Much  of  it  is  of  a  charac- 
ter which  has  commanded  high  and  general 
admiration;  but  it  exhibits  the  characteristic 
faults  and  deficiencies  of  the  oriental  mind  in 
no  light  degree.  The  want  of  history  robs  it  of 
one  great  source  of  worth  and  interest ;  much 
of  it  is  trivial  and  tedious ;  and  to  place  even 
its  masterpieces  on  a  par  with  those  of  the 
classical  languages  would  be  highly  presump- 
tuous. Its  interest  as  a  record  of  the  life  of 
a  great  and  highly  endowed  people,  of  our 
own  blood,  whose  infiuence  and  institutions 
have  affected  all  eastern  Asia,  is  not  easily  to 
be  overestimated.  After  the  Vedas,  the  ma- 
jestic epic  called  the  Mahdbharata^  of  100,000 
double  verses,  deserves  first  mention.  It  con- 
tains a  certain  historic  kernel,  the  contest  of 
two  rival  dynasties  for  the  possession  of  Hin- 
dostan;  but  this  is  so  worked  over,  altered, 
overlaid  with  additions  of  various  date  and 
character,  that  its  true  form  is  quite  unrecog- 
nizable. It  was  confessedly  made  a  kind  of 
cyclopsBdia  of  such  knowledge  as  was  deemed 
desirable  for  the  second  or  warrior  caste.  Pre- 
cisely what  period  the  growth  of  the  compila- 
tion covers  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  doubtleae 
it  extends  in  both  directions  from  the  Chris- 
tian era.  It  is  published  in  full  at  Calcutta, 
and  many  of  its  episodes,  especially  the  Bho^ 
gavat'Oita  and  the  story  of  NaLa,  have  been 
often  edited,  and  translated  into  almost  every 
modem  European  language.  The  Ramayana 
of  Yalmiki,  in  extent  and  fame  only  inferior  to 
the  Mahahha/rata^  has  for  its  subject  the  ex- 
tension of  Brahmanic  infiuence  and  culture 
over  the  wild  southern  peninsula  of  India ;  a 
theme,  however,  which  snines  somewhat  dimly 
through  the  allegory  under  which  it  is  inti- 
mated— ^the  expedition  (ayana)  of  the  hero 
Rama  southward  to  Ceylon,  to  recover  hia 
wife  Sita  (furrow),  stolen  away  by  the  giant 
Havana.  Of  other  epic  or  quasi-epic  poems 
we  may  mention  the  Eaghuvanpa  Q*'  Race  of 
Baghu"),  Kumarasambhava   (**  Birth  of  the 
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War  God"),  and  Kalodaya  ("Rifle  of  Nala'O, 
all  by  Kalidasa;  Magha's  **  Death  of  Sisupala ;" 
and  Harsh a^s  Naishadhiya.    In  the  lighter  style 
of  lyric  and  erotio  poetry,  which  is  abundantly 
represented)  and  by  works  of  greatly  differing 
merit,  are  deserving  of  special  notice  the  HitU" 
MThhara  ('*  Seasons")  and  Meghaduta  ("  Clond 
Messenger")  of  Kalidasa,  and  the  Gita-Govinda 
of  Jayadeva,  describing  the  adventures  of  the 
god   Krishna  among  .the  shepherdesses,  the 
companions  of  his  youth ;  a  favorite  theme  of 
Hindoo  song.    The  "  Centuries"  of  Bhartrihari, 
and  other  like  works,  are  aphorismio  in  their 
character,  pearls  of  thought  and  style,  intended 
for  edification  and  instruction.    The  same  ends 
are  served  by  the  collections  of  fables,  of  which 
tiie  most  accepted  have  found  their  way  all 
over  the  world;   the  Panchatantra,  through 
Persian  and  Arabic  translations,  has  entered 
almost  every  western  literature,  as  the  fiGibles 
of  Bidpai  or  Pilpay.    A  somewhat  later  collec- 
tion of  the  same  materials,  the  Hitopadesa 
("  Salutary  Instruction"),  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  books  of  the  Sanscrit  literature.    It  is 
a  question  yet  in  controversy  whether  the 
Hindoos  are  not  the  originators  of  the  method 
of  conveying  instruction  by  means  of  febles. 
The  Sanscrit  fable  is  much  longer  drawn  than 
the  western,  and  depends  for  its  interest  more 
on  discourse,  and  less  on  situation  and  action. 
The  Hindoo  tales,  in  verse  and  in  prose,  are  of 
comparatively  small  consequence  in  the  litera- 
ture ;  the  most  noted  collection  is  the  Katha- 
icmtmgara  (**  Ocean  of  Streams  of  Narration") ; 
through  the  medium  of  Persian  versions,  they 
are  regarded  as  forming  the  groundwork  of  the 
Arabic  literature  of  l&e  class,  represented  to 
ns  chiefly  by  the  "  Arabian  Nights'  Entertain- 
ments."     The  drama  is    a  most  interesting 
branch  of  Hindoo  literature ;  no  other  ancient 
people,  excepting  the  Greek,  has  brought  forth 
independently  any  thing  so  admirable  in  this 
department.    The  most  celebrated  dramas  are 
the  Mriehhahati  (**Toy  Cart")  of  Sudraka,  and 
the  different  works  of  Kalidasa,  as  the  Sahun- 
tala,  the  Urvasi,  and  "  Malavika  and  Agnimi- 
tra,"  all  of  which  have  been  edited  and  trans- 
lated.   The  Sdkuntala  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect flowers  of  the  Indian  genius ;  and  its  se- 
lection by  the  enlightened  taste  of  Sir  William 
Jones  and  his  translation  of  it  into  English 
(1789),  whence  it  passed  at  once  into  every 
language  of  Europe,  was  an  important  epoch 
in  the  early  history  of  Sanscrit  study.    The 
subjects  of  the  drama  are  mainly  legendary, 
their  catastrophes  always  happy.     They  are 
written  in  mixed  prose  and  verse,  and  like- 
wise in  mixed  Sanscrit  and  Pracrit ;  only  the 
higher  male   characters  speaking   the  culti- 
vated or  learned  tongue,  while  tJie  lower,  and 
all  the  females,  talk  the  vernacular  dialect — 
as  is  often  the  case  now  in  the  lighter  pieces  of 
the  popular  German  theatre.    The  machinery 
of  the  Hindoo  stage  is  not  well  understood, 
but  it  is  believed  to  have  been  very  simple. 
The  grounds  on  which  Kalidasa  has  been  usu- 
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oral  character  we  have  already  i 

In  its  inception  and  method  it  is 

Har,  and  it  has  carried  phonetic 

gical  analysis  further  than  any 

modem  European  science.    Here 

once  in  other  departments,  th< 

containing  the  beginnings  of  th 

lost ;  the  most  ancient  extant  aut] 

is  the  supreme  one ;  the  immense 

literature  is  made  up  almost  sole] 

taries  and  continuations  of  his  wo 

uncertain,  but  it  is  usually  assigi 

or  8d  century  B.  C.    Its  form  b  ' 

it  carries  brevity  to  the  utmost 

beyond  the  limits  of  orderly  am 

intelligibility,  availing  itself  of  a 

minology  almost  mathematical;  1 

cise  rules  which  compose  it  are  ol 

to  so  many  algebrmc  formulas.    1 

is  characteristic  of  some  other  de 

the  literature,  and  especially  of  t 

of  the  schools  of  philosophy.    ] 

another  highly  important  brant 

science,  and  has  its  roots  in  the 

literature.    The  Hindoo  mind,  &] 

to  introspection  than  to  study 

without  itself,  and  seeking  to  exf 

verse  by  questioning  its  own   i 

sciousness  instead  of  by  studying  i 

creation,  has  always  been  especii 

metaphysical  speculation,  and  h< 

ability  and  acuteness  in  the  coi 

metaphysical  systems  which  ha 

highest  admiration  of  those  engi 

pursuits.    The  object  of  philosopt 

to  escape  transmigration,  the  ev 

series  of  births,  by  the  emancip 
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late  trnth ;  and,  aocordinff  to  the 
proposed  for  attaining  this  end, 
hief  systems:  the  Mimansa  of 
''tdanta  of  Badarayana,  founding 
re  directly  on  the  Yedas,  and  so 
lodox;  the  Nyaya  of  Gantama 
f}  of  Kanada,  wearing  an  espe- 
3haraoter;  and  the  Sanhhya  of 
'oga  of  Patamali,  atheistic  and 
169  of  a  school  named  from  the 
ted  in  the  enumeration  of  its 
ith  the  Sanhhya  agrees  mainly 
of  Buddhism,  which  at  the  out- 
Einner  a  popularizing  of  this  sys- 
ddhist  Sanscrit  literature  is  im- 
i  been  carried  by  the  spread  of 

►  many  other  countries  of  Asia, 
iguages  it  has  been  translated, 
cal  literature  is  later  by  some 
the  Christian  era,  and  nearly  all 
I  true  science  in  the  astronomy 
\  was  learned  by  them  from  the 

have  made  in  arithmetic  and 
:able  original  progress ;  and  the 
L  of  decimal  notation  has  made 
;h  the  Arabs,  to  the  exclusive 

enlightened  nations,  our  usual 
y  origin  letters  of  the  Sanscrit 
medicine  the  acquirements  of 
s  regards  the  interpretation  of 
of  disease,  and  the  application 
surgical  remedies,  are  not  insi^- 
leir  medical  literature,  which  is 
)wn,  is  regarded  as  well  deserv- 
)  most  esteemed  author  whose 
^served  is  Susrnta.  Rhetoric, 
ad  music  are  each  represented 
t  of  the  literature.  Respecting 
er  the  fine  arts  or  the  practical, 

is  known  to  exist. — ^The  best 
nars  are,  in  English,  Wilson^s 

and  Williams's  (Oxford,  1857) ; 
ert's  (Berlin,  1859) ;  in  German, 
1861),  and,  as  a  manual  of  refer- 
vanced  student,  Benfey's  (Leip- 
Ison's  lexicon  (2  editions,  Cal- 
I  1832),  a  poor  work,  but  long 

>  the  student,  is  out  of  print  and 
lird  edition  of  it  by  GoldstQcker 
rill  never  be  finished.    Wester- 

Idngum  Sanwrita  is  very  valu- 
Bsary  accompaniment  of  Wilson. 
jcrit-German  lexicon  of  BOht- 

(St.  Petersburg),  an  admirable 
1861)  about  half  done ;  nearly 
»  needed  to  complete  it.  Bopp's 
nacTttum  (Berlin,  1847)  serves 

connection  with  the  texts  pub- 
Line  author,  and  contains  all  the 

linguistic  information.  A  good 
stomathy  is  still  a  desideratum ; 
nscrit  and  Latin,  Bonn,  1838)  a 
now  in  press ;  Bohtlingk's  (St. 
L5)   lacks  a  glossary;   Benfey's 

is  of  small  service  to  an  un- 
ar.    Texts  to  be  recommended 


to  the  beginner  are  Bopp's  selections  from  th0 
Mahabharata^  especially  his  ITalus  (Berlin, 
1882) ;  the  JBttopadesa  of  Schlegel  and  Ijassen 
rBonn,  1829),  or  Johnson  (Hertford,  1847) ;  the 
Bhagavat-  Gita  of  Schlegel  and  Lassen  (Bonn, 
1846)  or  Thomson  (Hertford,  1855);  the  So- 
huntala  of  BOhtlingk  (Bonn,  1846)  or  Williams 
(Hertford,  1858);  Von  Bohlen's  Bhartrikari 
(Berlin,  1838),  &c 

SANSON,  Nicolas,  a  French  geographer, 
born  in  Abbeville,  Eicardy,  Dec.  20,  1600,jdied 
in  Paris,  July  7  or  16,  1667.  He  early  applied 
himself  to  geography,  producing  a  map  of  Gaul 
at  the  age  of  16,  but  was  afterward  engaged 
for  some  time  in  conmierce.  Not  succeeding 
in  this,  he  returned  to  his  favorite  science,  was 
patronized  by  Richelieu  and  Louis  XIII.,  who 
appointed  him  engineer  in  Picardy,  and,  return- 
ing to  Paris  abbut  1640,  was  named  geographer 
to  the  king  and  councillor  of  state.  He  has 
been  called  the  father  of  French  geography, 
and  his  maps  are  very  numerous,  and  more  cor- 
rect than  those  of  his  predecessors  Ortelius  and 
Mercator ;  but  he  disregarded  the  astronomical 
observations  of  his  time,  and  adhered  to  the 
Ptolemdc  longitudes,  thus  conmiitting  great 
errors,  which  were  rectified  by  De  lisle  half 
a  century  later.  Beside  maps,  he  published 
works  on  the  geography  of  ancient  Gaul, 
Greece,  the  Roman  empire,  sacred  geography, 
&c.  His  3  sons  were  all  geographers,  the  sec- 
ond, Adrien,  continuing  the  publication  of 
maps  till  his  death  in  1718,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  nephew. 

SANTA  ANNA,  a  N.  co.  of  New  Mexico, 
bordering  on  California,  intersected  by  the  Rio 
Colorado  in  the  W.,  and  drained  by  the  Rio  de 
Lino,  Rio  Puerco.  and  on  the  extreme  E.  by  the 
Rio  Grande  del  Norte ;  area,  about  20,000  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  3,572.  Its  surface  is  diver- 
sified, being  crossed  by  several  mountain  ranges, 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  Sierras  del  Oar- 
rizo  and  de  Chusca,  and  the  Jemez  mountains. 
Capital,  Jemez. 

SANTA  ANNA,  Antonio  Lopez  de,  ex- 

f>resident  and  dictator  of  Mexico,  born  in  Ja- 
apa,  Feb.  21,  1798.  He  first  came  into  public 
notice  in  1821  in  the  war  of  independence ;  and 
in  1822,  having  expelled  the  royalists  from 
Vera  Cruz,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  that  city.  In  November  of  that  year  he  was 
deposed  by  Iturbide,  who  had  proclaimed  him- 
self emperor ;  but  Santa  Anna  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  his  authority,  raised  the  banner  of  the 
republic  in  Vera  Cruz,  and  in  1823  succeeded 
in  compassing  his  downfall.  In  the  changes 
which  quickly  followed  he  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  federal  party,  but  was  defeated, 
and  retired  to  his  estate  at  Jalapa.  In  1828  he 
took  the  field  against  the  government  of  Pe- 
draza,  chosen  to  the  presidency  by  an  electoral 
m^'ority  of  two,  declaring  the  election  of  Guer- 
rero valid ;  and  after  a  series  of  engagements 
retired  to  O^aca.  The  command  of  the  forces 
against  the  Spanish  expedition  under  Barradas 
was  intrusted  to  him ;  and  embarking  at  Vera 
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Ornz  he  forced  Barradas  to  capitulate  at  Tam- 
pioo,  Sept.  11, 1829.  Guerrero  made  him  min- 
uter of  war  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army,  hut  continuing  afterward  to  exercise 
the  dictatorial  powers  with  which  he  had  heen 
invested  to  repel  the  invasion,  Santa  Anna 
combined  with  Bnstamente  to  overthrow  him, 
and  the  latter  was  made  president  by  the 
army.  In  Jan.  1832,  however,  Santa  Anna 
headed  a  new  insurrection,  declaring  for  his 
former  opponent,  Pedraza,  whose  triumph  he 
insured  by  a  victory  over  the  government 
troops  in  October  of  that  year.  Being  himself 
chosen  president  in  March,  1888,  he  had  to  con- 
front a  popular  insurrection  under  Arista  and 
Don  Gabriel  Duran,  but  speedily  subdued  it. 
He  now  left  the  party  of  the  federalists,  and 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  centralists,  who 
wished  the  power  concentrated  in  the  executive 
government.  Though  a  favorite  with  the  army, 
which  desired  him  to  be  made  dictator,  he  was 
unpopular  with  the  nation,  especially  as  a  ru- 
mor was  spreading  that  he  aimed  at  the  impe- 
rial dignity.  A  new  revolt  broke  out  in  4  prov- 
inces, and  a  manifesto  was  issued  at  Texea 
against  his  government.  On  May  11,  1885,  he 
utterly  defeated  the  army  of  the  insurgents  on 
the  plains  of  Guadalupe  near  Zaoatecas,  killing 
2,000  and  taking  2,700  prisoners.  This  was  a 
fatal  blow  to  the  republican  party  in  Mexico, 
and  Santa  Anna  was  named  dictator.  The  de- 
struction of  the  federal  constitution  was  soon 
consummated ;  the  state  legislatures  were  abol- 
ished, their  places  being  supplied  by  a  depart- 
mental council,  and  the  governors  of  the  seve- 
ral states  became  dependent  upon  the  supreme 
power.  Mexico  was  submissive,  but  a  revolu- 
tionary feeling  had  been  long  existing  in  Texas, 
which  now  broke  out  into  open  insurrection. 
Early  in  1886  Santa  Anna  took  the  field  in  per- 
son. By  the  middle  of  February  he  reached  the 
Rio  Grande  at  the  head  of  6,000  troops,  storm- 
ed the  Alamo  at  San  Antonio  on  March  6  after 
several  days'  siege,  and  massacred  its  defenders, 
but  with  great  loss  to  himself,  and  after  the 
massacre  at  Goliad,  done  under  his  express  or- 
ders, marched  toward  Gonzales.  At  San  Jacin- 
to he  met  the  Texan  army  under  Houston,  by 
whom  he  was  totally  routed,  April  21,  and  the 
day  following  taken  prisoner.  During  his  cap- 
tivity he  made  a  treaty  with  the  Texans,  which 
resulted  in  nothing,  as  his  fiinctions  were  sus- 
pended by  the  Mexican  government.  In  1887 
he  was  set  at  liberty,  and  returned  to  his  na- 
tive country  by  way  of  the  United  States.  On 
reaching  Vera  Oruz  he  was  coldly  received. 
At  the  presidential  election  of  that  year  he  re- 
ceived but  2  out  of  69  electoral  votes.  He  had 
retired  to  his  estate,  27  miles  from  Vera  Oruz, 
when  (Nov.  27)  the  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa 
was  bombarded  by  the  French.  He  hastened  to 
Vera  Oruz,  where  his  services  were  accepted  by 
Qen.  Victoria,  and  took  conmiand  after  the  fall 
of  the  castle.  He  repelled  an  assault  upon  that 
city  by  the  French  (Dec.  5),  forcing  them  to  re- 
embark,  but  received  a  wound  in  the  leg  which 


necessitated  its  amputation.  I 
tions  between  the  centralists  a 
which  during  the  following  yc 
Mexico,  he  was  one  of  the  1< 
former;  and  from  Oct.  10,  184 
1844,  he  was  virtual  dictator,  n 
of  provisional  president.  Bravo 
acting  as  his  substitutes  during 
of  absence  with  the  army.  He  ^ 
stitutional  president,  under  the 
June  12,  1848,  from  June  4  to  I 
when  he  was  deposed  by  a  n< 
taken  prisoner  near  Tlacolula  on 
banished  for  10  years,  and  too 
dence  in  Onba.  The  two  succeed 
Herrera  and  Paredes,  found  thei 
to  grapple  with  the  difficultiea 
the  country  was  laboring,  aggn 
were  by  the  war  just  brealdng 
United  States.  'Santa  Anna  wa 
by  the  connivance  of  the  Am* 
ment,  which,  for  reasons  the 
been  made  known,  supposed  hi 
peace  and  to  recognizing  the  in 
Texas,  he  was  permitted  to  p« 
fleet  and  reach  Mexico  in  safety 
trary  to  the  opinion  entertained 
States,  he  declared  vigorously  f( 
was  appointed  gener^issimo  by 
government  under  Salas,  and 
was  made  provisional  president 
after,  at  the  head  of  20,000  m 
of  the  Mexican  army,  he  advani 
and  on  Feb.  22,  1847,  attacked 
troops  at  Buena  Vista,  6,000  strc 
Taylor.  He  was  effectually  repu] 
theless  maintained  his  reputatic 
ity,  and  collected  a  new  army  foi 
the  eastern  frontier.  In  the  me 
was  elected  presidenc,  and  Sant 
command  of  his  troops  intrenc 
Oerro  Gordo,  where  on  April  18 
ed  and  defeated  by  the  America 
Tet  in  spite  of  these  disasters,  1 
to  collect  3,000  men  from  the  fr 
broken  army,  and,  retreating  t 
tional  capital,  halted  at  Ayutla. 
informed  of  his  appointment  to 
as  it  was  felt  by  the  Mexicans, 
disheartening  reverses,  that  he 
one  who  could  make  head  agai 
cans  with  any  prospect  of  succ 
ing  subsequently  that  the  electio 
which  the  states  had  held  on  IJ 
favorable  to  his  pretensions,  h 
congress  to  postpone  the  countii 
til  Jan.  1848,  and  in  the  mean 
or  imprisoned  all  those  opposiuj 
and  established  a  severe  censorsl 
During  the  course  of  the  year 
secret  negotiations  with  Scott, 
American  commissioner,  with  qc 
cerity,  and  certainly  with  no  resc 
ized  an  army  of  80,000  men  for  i 
the  capital.  The  battles  of  < 
Ohurubusco  followed  (Aug.  19 
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day  an  armistice,  proposed  by 
as  accepted  by  bim,  which  bus- 
ties  till  Sept.  8.  The  battle  of 
;ey  was  foaght  Sept.  9 ;  and  on' 
\  the  city  of  Mexico  was  cap- 
previoo^y  been  evacoated  by 
'  the  government.  Santa  Anna 
the  ezecntive  chair  to  Pefia  y 
d  been  constitutionally  elected 
md,  though  he  despaired  of  suo- 
ing  the  party  of  peace  in  Mexi- 
las^  effort  to  retrieve  his  repa- 
siege  of  Pnebla;  but  he  was 
len.  Lane  at  Haamantla,  and 
9  from  the  place,  which  was  now 
the  middle  of  January,  1848,  an 
ade  to  surprise  him  at  Tehuacan, 
i  lurking,  but  failed;  and  about 
Anna  h^ormed  the  minister  of 
American  commander-in-chief 
I  to  leave  Mexico,  and  ^^  seek  an 
reign  soil,  where  he  might  pass 
that  tranquillity  which  he  could 
bhe  land  of  his  birth."  The  de- 
>n  was  granted,  and  on  April  5, 
passage  from  La  Antigua  to  Ja- 
at  island  he  remained  several 
anarohical  condition  of  Mexico 
lidencies  of  Herrera  and  Arista 
yes  once  more  upon  him,  and  re- 
ioo  in  1858,  he  was  received  with 
VOL  He  was  appointed  president 
fter  which  time  he  was  to  call 
ongress ;  but  he  fomented  a  new 
which  he  was  declared  presi- 
vith  power  to  appoint  his  suo- 
3  title  of  most  serene  highness, 
lie  with  despotic  authority,  and 
of  Ayutla  followed,  led  by  Gen. 
ir  a  straggle  of  two  years,  Santa 
himself  without  resources,  since 
he  ten  millions  of  the  Gadsden 
lis  unconditional  abdication,  r,ad 
16,  1855)  from  Vera  Oruz  for 
afterward  went  to  Turbaoo, 
'  two  years,  and  has  since  re- 
land  of  St.  Thomas.  He  is  gen- 
1  as  the  ablest  of  the  Mexican 
le  wiliest  of  Mexican  politicians. 
RBABA,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Oal., 
d  8.  by  the  Pacific,  and  N.  E.  by 
:e,  and  drained  by  Santa  Olara, 
ind  Guimas  rivers;  area,  about 
K>p.  in  1860,  8,543.  It  is  chiefly 
g  district,  but  a  large  part  of  the 
table  for  tillage,  and  the  uplands 
"ed.  Gtold  is  found,  and  bitumen, 
and  copper  are  abundant.  There 
'  productive  salt  springs.  The 
I  1857  were  4,000  bushels  of 
of  barley,  15,000  of  oats,  25,000 
I,  5,000  of  beans,  4,000  of  pota- 
B.  of  wool,  100  tons  of  grapes, 
of  wine.  Oapital,  Santa  Barbara. 
rAEINA,  ao.  province  of  Brazil, 
'.  and  N.  by  Parana,  £.  by  the 


Atlantic,  and  S.  and  S.  "W.  by  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul ;  area,  88,800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 105,000. 
Separated  from  the  coast  by  a  strait  varying 
from  1  to  7  m.  in  width  is  the  island  of  Santa 
Oatarina,  some  80  m.  long  by  10  broad.  The 
capital,  Nossa  Senhora  do  Desterro,  and  some 
of  the  chief  towns  of  the  province  stand  on  the 
island.  The  strait  forms  2  excellent  harbors,* 
and  the  island  has  numerous  streams,  a  good 
climate,  and  a  fertile  soil.  The  coast  of  the 
mainland  is  low,  but  the  ground  rises  toward 
the  interior,  where  it  becomes  mountainous. 
Many  rivers  fall  into  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
Uruguay  rises  in  this  province.  The  soil  is  in 
generid  exceedingly  fertile,  and  large  tracts  are 
covered  with  forests.  The  productions  include 
both  those  of  the  tropics  and  temperate  regions. 

SANTA  OLARA,  a  W.  co.  of  Oal.,  watered 
by  the  Guadalupe,  Pigaro,  and  Santa  Oruz 
rivers;  area,  1,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860, 11,912. 
It  occupies  the  fertile  valley  between  the  coast 
range  and  Santa  Oruz  mountains,  and  yields 
gold,  silver,  and  quicksilver.  The  New  Alma- 
den  and  Guadalupe  quicksilver  mines  are  in 
this  county.  The  productions  in  1858  were 
145,000  bushels  of  wheat,  160,000  of  barley, 
25,000  of  oats,  1,500  of  Indian  com,  5,000  of 
potatoes,  5,000  of  onions,  200,000  lbs.  of  but- 
ter, 250,000  of  cheese,  55,000  of  wool,  and 
15,000  galls,  of  wine.  There  were  12  g^ 
mills,  12  saw  mills,  1  iron  foundery,  and  2  col- 
leges.   Oapital,  San  Jos6. 

SANTA  ORUZ,  a  W.  co.  of  Oal.,  bordering 
on  the  Pacific,  bounded  S.  by  the  Rio  P^jaro ; 
area,  500  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  4,945.  The 
soil  in  the  valleys  is  productive.  The  Santa 
Oruz  range  of  mountains  runs  along  the  N.  E. 
border.  Gold  and  limestone  are  found.  The 
productions  in  1858  were  98,250  bushels  of 
wheat,  200,000  of  barley,  and  58,400  of  oats. 
There  were  6  ^rist  mills,  10  saw  mills,  and  4 
tanneries.    Oapital,  Santa  Oruz. 

SANTA  ORUZ,  or  Saint  Oboix,  an  island  of 
the  West  Indies,  65  m.  K  S.  E.  from  Porto  Rico, 
the  largest  and  southernmost  of  the  Virgin 
group,  forming  with  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John 
the  Danish  government  of  the  West  Indies; 
length  20  m.,  breadth  5  m. ;  pop.  25,600. 
The  surface  is  level,  with  a  range  of  low  hills 
in  the  N.  There  are  numerous  streams,  and 
the  soil  is  fertile.  The  temperature  ranges 
between  54°  and  72°,  but  hurricanes  and  earth- 
quakes are  frequent.  Nearly  the  whole  island 
is  cultivated,  about  half  being  planted  with 
sugar  cane.  Santa  Oruz  was  discovered  by  Oo- 
lumbus  on  his  second  voyage,  and  has  since 
been  at  different  times  in  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch,  British,  Spanish,  and  French,  the  last 
of  whom  ceded  it  to  Denmark.  The  British 
took  it  in  1807,  but  restored  it  to  the  Danes  by 
the  treaty  of  Paris.  English  is  the  language 
generally  spoken.    Oapital,  Ohristianstadt. 

SANTA  ORUZ,  the  capital  of  the  Oanary 
islands,  situated  upon  the  N.  £.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Teneriffe ;  pop.  about  8,000.  There 
are  some  churches,  8  hermitages,  and  several 
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schools.  The  harbor  is  very  good,  and  has  a 
fine  long  mole.    The  place  is  strongly  fortified. 

SANTA  Ffi,  an  E.  co.  of  New  Mexico,  drain- 
ed by  the  Bio  Grande  and  small  streams  which 
fall  into  that  river ;  area,  about  1,600  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860,  8,114.  The  surface  is  mountain- 
ous, and  the  soil  poor  and  sandy.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1850  were  26,962  bushels  of  Indian 
com,  11,499  of  wheat,  and  6,606  lbs.  of  wool. 
It  contained  18  churches  and  2  newspaper 
oflBces. — Santa  Ffi,  the  capital  of  the  preced- 
ing county  and  of  the  territory  of  New  Mexico, 
stands  in  a  wide  plain  surrounded  by  high 
mountains,  and  at  an  elevation  of  7,047  feet 
above  the  sea ;  pop.  in  1860,  4,685,  mostly  mes- 
tizos. The  streets  are  irregular  and  narrow, 
and  the  houses  mostly  built  of  adobes.  There 
are  two  Catholic  churches  in  the  city,  and  it 
has  a  tri-weekly  and  a  weekly  newspaper.  It 
was  taken  by  Gen.  Kearny  in  Sept.  1846. 

SANTA  MAURA  (anc.  Leueadia  or  Leueai)^ 
one  of  the  Ionian  i^ands,  in  the  Ionian  sea, 
separated  by  a  strait  1  m.  wide  from  the  W. 
coast  of  the  Grecian  district  of  Acamania; 
area,  180  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1858,  20,043.  The 
principal  towns  are  Santa  Maura  or  Amaxichi, 
the  capital,  and  VKko,  both  on  the  E.  coast. 
The  island  is  traversed  N.  and  8.  by  a  lime- 
Bton«  ridge,  terminating  at  the  S.  W.  in  Cape 
Ducato  (the 'ancient  Leuoas,  Leucatos,  or  Leu- 
cate,  famous  for  Sappho's  leap),  and  culminat- 
ing near  the  centre  of  the  island  in  Mount  St. 
Elias,  8,000  feet  high.  The  whole  surface  is 
more  or  less  broken ;  only  about  i  of  it  is  cul- 
tivated ;  and  the  crop  of  grain  is  insufficient 
for  home  consumption.  Oil,  wine,  currants, 
wheat,  maize,  and  salt  are  produced. — The 
ancient  Leucas  (Gr.  Xcvicoy,  white)  derived  its 
name  from  the  limestone  clifis.  In  the  time 
of  Homer  it  was  united  to  the  mainland  at  the 
N.  E.  extremity  by  an  isthmus  which  was  cut 
through  by  the  Corinthians  about  the  middle 
of  the  7th  century  B.  C.  The  town  of  Leucas, 
which  was  founded  near  the  isthmus  by  the 
Corinthians,  became  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Acarnanian  league,  and  was  taken  and  plun- 
dered by  the  Komans  in  197  B.  C.  On  the  pro- 
montory of  Leucas  was  a  temple  to  Apollo,  and 
at  the  annual  festival  of  the  god  it  was  customary 
to  cast  a  criminal  from  the  rock  into  the  sea. 
Birds  of  all  kinds  were  tied  to  him  to  break  his 
fall,  and  if  he  survived  the  plunge  boats  were 
ready  to  save  him.  This  expiatory  rite  gave 
rise  to  the  story  that  lovers  leaped  from  this 
cliff  to  obtain  relief  from  the  pangs  of  love. 

SANTA  ROSA,  a  W.  co.  of  Fla.,  bordering 
on  Alabama,  watered  by  the  Yellow  and  Black- 
water  rivers,  and  washed  on  the  S.  W.  by  Pen- 
saoola  bay  and  Escambia  river ;  area,  1,600  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  6,481,  of  ifhom  1,872  were 
slaves.  The  surface  is  fiat  and  the  soil  poor. 
The  productions  in  1860  were  10,828  bushels 
of  Indian  com,  and  12,790  of  sweet  potatoes. 
There  were  22  sawmills,  8  ship  yards,  a  cotton 
mill,  8  churches,  and  several  schools.  Santa 
Bosa  island  is  off  the  S.  shore.   Capital,  Milton. 


SANTANDER,  a  province  of  Spi 
Castile,  bounded  N.  by  the  bay  of 
by  the  province  of  Biscay,  S.  by  1 
Palencia,  and  W.  by  Asturias ;  arei 
m.;  pop.  in  1857,  214,441.  Sant 
capital,  is  the  only  important  sei^ 
coast.  The  Cantabrian  mountains  sti 
the  S.  boundary  of  the  province, 
offsets  extend  from  that  range  t 
coast.  Between  these  there  are  fen 
Limestone,  marble,  gypsum,  and  p< 
are  abundant ;  and  iron  and  argenti 
mines  are  worked.  Leather,  cot 
iron,  &o.,  are  manufactured.  Shi 
is  carried  on.  The  people  are  betti 
than  the  Spanish  generally.  Th< 
towns,  beside  the  capital,  are  San 
tillana,  and  Reynosa. — Santajtdsb 
tus  Blendvum\  the  capital,  is  situi 
arm  of  the  bay  of  Biscay,  in  lat 
long.  8**  41'  W. ;  pop.  about  20,000 
secure  harbor,  and  is  built  partly 
ground,  and  partly  upon  the  alo 
neighboring  hiUs.  There  is  aciga 
tory  in  a  suppressed  convent,  whe 
tons  of  cigars  are  made  each  week. 
manufactures  consist  of  iron,  leat 
candles,  ^.  The  trade,  principall; 
ba,  is  considerable.  The  value  of 
in  1856  was  $1,816,765,  and  of  t 
14,888,065.  Portus  Blendium  was 
importance  in  Roman  times,  but  ail 
came  reduced.  On  the  discovery 
it  was  made  a  port  of  trade  with  1 
possessions  there  and  in  the  West  I 
town  was  sacked  by  Soult  in  1808. 

SANTANDER,  Fbanoisoo  de  R 
dent  of  New  Granada,  born  in  Boc 
cuta,  April  2, 1792,  died  in  Carthag> 
When  the  revolution  of  1809  broke 
braced  the  side  of  independence,  an 
colonel  and  served  under  Gen.  8erv 
the  Spaniards  under  MoriUo  ovemu 
nada,  Santander  retired  to  Venez; 
he  acted  in  coi^unction  with  Bo 
general  congress  which  met  at  Ros 
cuta  in  Jan.  1821,  united  VenezueL 
Granada  into  one  state  under  the  n 
Colombian  republic,  of  which  in  < 
that  year  Bolivar  was  elected  preside 
tander  vice-president  During  the 
the  president,  Santander  disduu^eid 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  improve] 
finances,  tiie  fostering  of  public  edu 
developing  the  resources  of  the  cc 
1827  Bolivar  and  Santander  were 
but  as  the  monarchical  principles  of 
began  to  exhibit  themselves,  Santant 
the  head  of  the  republican  party.  B( 
ever  succeeded  in  gaining  absolute 
and  Santander  was  subsequently  chi 
a  share  in  an  unsucoessfhl  plot  to  k 
tator.  He  was  banished  fh>m  the  co 
during  his  exile  visited  England,  F 
Germany.  After  Bolivar^s  death  he 
and  in  March,  1832,  the  Colombia] 
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L  dissolved,  was  elected  president 
)lic  of  New  Granada  for  4  years. 
,  a  river  of  Sonth  Oarolina,  formed 
aree  and  Wateree,  which  unite  near 
of  the  state,  whence  it  flows  in  a 
on  into  the^tlantic  bj  two  mouths 
N.  The  main  stream  is  about  150 
d  steamboats  ascend  to  Columbia 
:aree,  and  Camden  on  the  Wateree. 
art  is  skirted  by  rice  swamps  and 
tch  pine. 

RE,  Antoixb  Joseph,  a  French 
I;,  born  in  Paris  in  1752,  died 
B,  1809.  He  was  a  brewer  in  the 
.  Antoine,  where  he  was  popular 
lower  classes,  and  was  considered 
ipal  agent  of  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
spected  of  plotting  the  overthrow 
I,  Louis  XVl.  On  the  insurrection 
1789,  Santerre  brought  his  men  to 
f  the  Bastile,  but  was  not  concem- 
anrder  of  the  governor  Delaunay. 
i,  he  figured  at  the  head  of  the  mob 
>ted  to  destroy  the  castle  of  Vin- 
were  prevented  from  accomplish- 
sign  by  Lafayette.  On  July  17  of 
IT  he  was  instrumental  in  the  popu- 
ation  at  the  Champ  de  Mars  against 
ince  of  the  king  on  the  throne  after 
Yarennes;  and  on  its  suppression 
lal  guard  under  Lafayette  and  Bail- 
fled  to  a  farm  house  near  Lagny. 
:  after  the  amnesty  granted  on  the 
the  constitution  by  the  king,  he 
)ntrol  over  the  inhabitants  of  the 
;.  Antoine  greater  than  ever;   he 

>  the  Tuileries  on  June  20,  1792, 
r  the  banquet  given  to  the  Marseil- 
pity  of  Paris,  played  a  conspicuous 

insurrection  of  Aug.  10,  became 
of  the  national  guards  after  the 
idat,  and  was  afterward  appointed 
8r  of  the  Temple  with  the  rank  of 
oeral.  His  treatment  of  the  pris- 
h  commonly  rude  and  cruel,  now 
played  a  touch  of  compassion.  He 
he  king  from  the  Temple  to  the 
i  was  said  to  have  ordered  the 
at  when  the  royal  victim  attempt- 
iss  the  bystanders,  but  denied  it. 
ig  of  the  royalists  in  La  Vendue, 
sed  at  the  head  of  a  division  of 
lan  army,  which,  owing  to  his  in- 
is  signdly  routed  at  Coron,  near 
1. 18,  1793.    Returning  to  Paris  in 

was  imprisoned  as  an  Orleanist, 
after  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  On 
rumaire  Gen.  Bonaparte,  having 
Santerre  was  secretly  trying  to 
eople  of  his  quarter,  sent  him  word 
Id  have  him  shot  if  there  was  any 
there.     The  faubourg   remained 

>  reward  his  obedience  Bonaparte 
anterre  in  his  rank  of  brigadier- 
allowed  him  to  stay  in  Paris, 

mt  his  latter  years  in  obscurity. 


SANTIAGK),  a  central  provinco  of  the  re- 
public of  Chili,  bounded  N.  W.  by  the  province 
of  Valparaiso,  N.  by  Aconcagua,  E,  by  the  Ar- 
gentine confederation,  S.  by  Colebftg^ia,  and 
W.  by  the  Pacific  ocean ;  area,  7,204  sq,  m.  j 
pop.  in  1857,  298,113.  The  clilyf  towna  ar« 
Santiago,  the  capital  of  Chili,  and  Rsiiicagua, 
The  Andes  extend  along  the  E.  frontier,  and 
reach  the  elevation  of  22,450  fet  t  in  the  peak 
of  Tupungato,  the  highest  point,  according  to 
Gilliss,  in  Chili.  Between  the  rnoun tains  and 
theW.  boundary  there  are  beautiful  ami  fertile 
valleys.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Haypii 
and  its  tributary  the  Mapocho.  Gold,  silver, 
copper,  iron,  lead,  and  several  otlier  metals  are 
found  in  the  province,  but  only  the  first,  three 
are  worked.  Large  numbers  of  cattle  are 
reared,  and  jerked  beef  is  exported  to  all  parta 
of  the  N.  coast. 

SANTIAGO  DE  CHILI,  the  cjipital  of  the 
preceding  province  and  of  the  republic  of  Chili, 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Mnpocho,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Andes,  in  lat.  38*  35'  8.,  long.  TO" 
44'  W.,  90  m.  E.  S.  E.  from  Yulpurai.^o ;  pop, 
107,000.  The  streets  are  broad,  regular,  and 
lighted  with  gas;  and  in  the  coijtre  of  the  city 
there  is  a  beautiful  avenue,  lined  with  4  rows 
of  poplar  trees,  with  streams  of  water  between 
them,  and  having  a  fountain  at  <jne  eml.  Thd 
cathedral  is  a  fine  building,  but  has  been  seri- 
ously injured  by  earth qu^es.  Tho  university 
of  Santiago,  established  in  ITS^,  has  faculties 
of  philosophy,  mathematics,  pbvftioal  seienoes^ 
medicine,  law,  and  theology.  The  eity  has 
also  a  national  institute,  a  milicary  atui  naval 
academy,  a  normal  school,  a  daily  am]  a  weekly 
newspaper,  beside  several  other  period icals,  a 
library  of  28,000  volumes,  and  a  niuseum.  The 
higher  classes  are  generally  well  etlueated.  The 
houses  are  seldom  more  than  <mo  ntory  high, 
and  are  built  opening  into  a  con  it  in  the  inte- 
rior to  afford  a  place  of  refti^e  for  the  occu* 
pants  during  earthquakes.  A  partial  supply  of 
water  is  conveyed  to  the  town  hi  iii[»es,  but 
most  of  what  is  used  is  brought  in  ffiskr*  upon 
the  backs  of  animals.  Santia!|^<>  is  conueeted 
with  Valparaiso  by  a  railway,  and  another  to 
Talca  is  in  course  of  construction.  Tolerable 
carriage  roads  lead  both  to  the  N.  anfl  S. ;  and 
there  are  two  passes  across  the  Ande:*  practi- 
cable for  mules,  by  which  some  rornnierce  is 
carried  on  with  Mendoza.  Tlie  ehief  trade  la 
with  Valparaiso.  The  exports  ton^iir^t  <if  gold, 
silver,  lead,  and  various  kinds  of  raw  produce ; 
and  the  imports  of  manufacture^!  gi>nd?<,  wines, 
spirits,  and  other  articles  of  luxii  rr.  The  man- 
ufactures are  trifling,  and  consiijt  of  some  coarse 
cloth  and  pottery. — Santiago  W!is  founded  in 
1541  by  Pedro  de  Valdivia,  but  it  h  only  sinee 
the  independence  of  Chili  thnt  it  Iioh  made 
much  progress  in  wealth  and  intlependeneo. 
Since  the  railways  and  gas  works  were  intro- 
duced, a  large  number  of  emigr^aiti*  frorn  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  have  Fettled  here. 

SANTIAGO  DE  COMPOSTELA  (anc.  Cam^ 
pvM  Stella)^  a  city  of  Spain,  in  tht?  province  of 
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Oornima,  and  formerly  the  capital  of  Galieia, 
fidtnated  on  the  Sar,  38  m.  8.  S.  W.  from  Corun- 
na ;  pop.  80,000.  It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop, 
and  beside  the  cathedral,  built  in  the  11th  cen- 
tury on  the  site  of  one  much  older,  contains  2 
collegiate  and  16  parish  churches,  a  hospital 
for  pilgrims  founded  byFerdmand  and  Isabella, 
a  university,  a  number  of  suppressed  couTents, 
and  manufactories  of  hats,  leather,  hosiery,  and 
cotton.  Its  chief  support  is  the  pilgrims  who 
resort  hither  to  visit  the  shrine  of  St.  James 
(Sanf  lago)  the  apostle,  whose  body,  accord- 
ing to  the  legend,  having  been  miraculously 
discovered  by  a  hermit,  was  removed  to  this 
place  in  829.  A  cathedral  was  built  over  it, 
and  a  city  sprung  up  around  the  cathedral. 
The  bones  of  the  saint  are  popularly  believed 
to  have  been  built  into  the  foundations  of  the 
present  edifice.  (See  Piloeimagb.)  The  num- 
ber of  pilgrims  has  much  decreased  in  modern 
times.  The  Latin  name,  Oampus  Stellsd,  *'  field 
of  a  star, ^Ms  supposed  to  be  derived  from  a  star 
which  pointed  out  to  the  hermit  the  resting 
place  of  the  apostle's  body. 

SANTIAGO  DE  CUBA,  the  capital  of  the 
Oriental  department  of  Cuba,  and  of  a  province 
of  its  own  name,  on  the  Santiago  river,  6  m. 
from  its  mouth  on  the  S.  coast ;  pop.  in  1858, 
24,258.  It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  has 
A  cathedral,  several  churches,  a  hospital,  a  col- 
lege, convents,  &c.  Steamers  connect  it  with 
Manzanilla,  Santa  Cruz,  Trinidad,  Cienfuegos, 
and  Batabano,  on  the  coast.  It  has  suffered 
severely  from  earthquakes. 

SANTILLANA  (Sancta  Juliana),  IRigo  Lo- 
pez DE  Mendoza,  marquis  of,  a  Spanish  poet 
and  statesman,  born  at  Carrion  de  los  Condes, 
Aug.  19,  1898,  died  in  Guadalajara,  March  26, 
1458.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  who  was 
grand  admiral  of  Castile,  he  was  left  heir  to 
immense  estates,  which  were  wrongfully  kept 
from  him ;  but  he  recovered  them  at  the  age 
of  18  and  acted  a  conspicuous  part  during  the 
reign  of  John  11.  He  was  long  and  success- 
fully engaged  in  the  war  against  the  Moors, 
and  was  an  opponent  of  the  royal  favorite,  the 
constable  Alvaro  de  Luna ;  but  after  the  fall  of 
that  minister  he  took  little  part  in  political 
aflfairs.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Italian 
school  in  Spanish  poetry.  His  most  important 
work  is  the  Comedieta  de  Ponza,  He  made  a 
collection  of  proverbs  at  the  request  of  the 
king  for  his  son,  afterward  Henry  IV.  His 
works  were  edited  with  notes  by  Don  Jos6 
Amador  de  los  Bios  (Madrid,  1852). 

SAO  PAULO,  a  S.  province  of  Brazil, 
bounded  N.  by  Minas  Geraes,  E.  by  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  the  Atlantic,  S.  by  Parana,  and  W. 
by  Matto  Grosso  and  the  republic  of  Paraguay ; 
area,  171,062  sq.  m.;  pop.  m  1856,  500,000. 
There  are  some  good  harbors  on  the  coast,  the 
principal  of  which  is  Santos.  The  N.  E.  part 
of  the  coast  is  bold  and  rocky,  and  the  S.  W. 
low.  The  land  rises  rapidly  toward  the  inte- 
rior, and  terminates  in  forest-clad  mountains, 
which  run  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast.    The 


river  Parana  forms  the  W.  boui 
province,  and  receives  from  it  th< 
Tiet6,  and  numerous  other  rivers, 
and  plains  are  exceedingly  fertile 
mate  mild  and  healthy.  The  prin 
tions  are  sugar,  coffee,  rice,  millet 
Horses,  cattle,  and  swine  are  sei 
Bio  de  Janeiro.    Capital,  Sao  Pac 

SAO  PEDRO  DO  RIO  GRANI 
Gbande  do  Sul. 

SAONE  (anc.  Arar  ;  in  the  mi< 
gona  or  8aucona\  a  river  of  Fran< 
source  at  Viomdnil,  in  the  S.  "Vl 
partment  of  Yosges.  Taking  a  gez 
tion  through  the  departments  of 
C6te  d'Or,  and  Sa6ne-et-Loire,  anc 
boundary  between  the  departmei 
and  Ain,  it  finally  unites  with  t 
Lyons.  Its  length  is  280  m.,  of  ^ 
are  navigable  for  steamboats.  1 
Gray  is  the  head  of  navigation  at 
height  of  the  river,  but  during  an  c 
rafts,  loaded  with  staves,  iron,  anc 
produce,  descend  from  the  depart 
ges  to  Gray.  Its  principal  aflBi 
Oignon,  Doubs,  and  Seille  on  tl 
and  the  Ouche  and  Grone  on  th< 
Burgundian,  central,  and  Rh6ne  s 
nals  connect  it  with  the  Rhine  a 
Though  usually  a  gentle  stream,  i 
been  subject  to  destructive  flood 
are  on  record,  the  first  in  A.  D. 
last  in  1840,  which  produced  ( 
property  and  life  at  Lyons. 

SAONE-ET-LOIRE,  an  E.  d< 
France,  formed  from  the  ancien 
Burgundy ;  area,  8,815  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
018.  It  is  crossed  from  N.  to  S.  I 
range,  the  highest  point  of  whid 
above  the  sea,  and  is  watered  W. 
by  the  Loire,  and  E.  by  the  Sa6E 
face  is  diversified  and  the  soil  onl 
fertile.  The  grape  is  the  princi] 
the  wines  are  of  fair  quality.  C 
manganese  are  extensively  minec 
important  manufactures  are  iron, '. 
linen  and  cotton  goods,  and  earthc 
celebrated  forges  and  founderies  o 
in  this  department.    Capital,  M4c 

SAP,  in  botany,  the  fluid  imbil 
soil  by  plants  and  carried  throu 
sues,  being  the  usual  source  of  tl] 
and  of  their  peculiar  secretions, 
nal  agencies  in  the  vital  principle 
water,  heat,  and  light.  Water  d( 
in  nature  in  a  pure  state,  but  is  coi 
bined  with  earthy,  saline,  and  | 
ters.  Most  plants  are  fiu-nished 
and  these  organs  are  so  contrived 
absorb  these  aqueous  solutions, 
them  through  the  diflferent  tissue 
rious  parts.  This  transmission  is  o 
culation  of  tbe  sap,  and  alteratioi 
stituents  are  continually  going  oi 
ress,  that  nearer  the  roots  being 
certain  principles  which  are  foui 
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Tins,  before  the  sap  reaches  the 
leaves,  a  considerable  change  has 
bnt  when  exposed  to  the  light  bj 
9  expanded  leaves  a  greater  one 
1  msLj  be  termed  digestion,  con- 
)  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid, 
t  of  its  oxygen  into  the  air,  and  the 
of  the  carbon  with  other  elements 
arions  secretions  of  the  plant,  such 
r,  starch,  Hgnine,  &c.  The  man- 
\i  each  plant  elaborates  from  the 
essential  products  remains  as  jet 
The  cause  of  the  motion  of  the 
I  a  fruitful  source  of  speculation 
>logists,  and  for  a  long  time  capil- 
a  was  adopted  as  the  most  prob- 
pinion  of  I>utrochet,  that  exos- 
dosmose  were  the  ein>lanation,  is 
enerallj  received.  Two  special 
d  rotation  and  cjclosis  are  also 
I  former  is  to  be  seen  in  the  joints 
Brtain  aquatic  plants,  such  as  val- 
3,  nitelta,  &o.  This  rotatory  mo- 
tish  globules  floating  in  the  sap 
lased  by  raising  the  temperature 
9  TT*  F.  Oyclosis  occurs  in  such 
^e  spiral  vessels,  and  especially  in 
f  such  as  secrete  a  milky  fluid 
9  latex^  which  seems  to  bear  the 
to  the  plant  that  the  blood  does 
I,  and  is  more  slightly  organized 
i  from  the  other  fluids.  To  in- 
henomena  the  compound  micro- 
\  employed. 

SN,  a  pigment  used  as  a  water 
d  from  the  inspissated  juice  of  the 
\amnu9  eatharticus. 

See  MoNKET. 
OOD,  the  wood  of  the  tree  Casal- 
imported  from  the  East  Indies  as 
The  tree  grows  on  the  coast  of 
the  eastern  islands,  in  Pegu  and 
f  the  same  genus  with  that  which 
razil  wood.  The  dye  it  produces 
inferior  quality  to  that  of  the  lat- 
he  root  of  the  sapan  is  imported 
re,  and  produces  a  yellow  dye. 
£oRiTz  GoTTUBB,  a  Grcrmau  hn- 
in  Pesth,  of  Jewish  parents,  in 
staged  in  commerce  at  Vienna,  but 
'  for  jest  and  satire  involving  him 
which  obliged  him  to  leave  that 
first  to  Berlin  and  afterward  to 
published  in  those  places  untH 
finmorous  journals.  Having  ob- 
Bion  to  return  to  Yienna,  he  has 
ince  1887  a  journal  entitled  Ihr 
[e  has  also  published  several  col- 
imilar  character.  In  1 882  he  be- 
itant. 

S  (Gr.  o-ofF^tpos),  the  name  given 
varieties  of  the  mineral  species 
lich  rank  as  gems,  including  those 
3  colors  commonly  known  as  sap- 
I  of  bright  red,  termed  rabies; 
called  white  or  water  sapphire ; 


and  those*  of  violet,  yellow,  and  green,  known 
respectively  as  the  oriental  amethysts,  topaz, 
ana  emeralds.  These  all  consist  of  nearly  pure 
alumina  crystallized  in  the  rhombohedral  sys- 
tem, ranking  in  hardness  next  to  the  diamond, 
designated  as  9  on  the  scale  of  hardness,  and 
of  specific  gravity  8.909  for  the  ruby  and  8.979 
for  the  blue  sapphire.  The  mineral  is  not  al- 
tered before  the  blowpipe,  nor  affected  by  acids ; 
by  friction  it  is  rendered  electrical.  Though 
the  name  was  used  by  the  Greeks,  it  appears, 
according  to  the  descriptions  of  Pliny,  Theo- 
phrastus,  Isidorus,  and  others,  to  have  been 
applied  to  other  stones  of  a  blue  color ;  while 
Tmder  the  name  of  asteria  Pliny  gives  a  correct 
description  of  one  variety  of  the  sapphire,  which 
is  distinguished  by  the  appearance  of  a  whitish 
star  of  6  rays,  when  the  crystal  is  cut  perpen- 
dicularly to  its  axis  and  held  between  the  eye 
and  a  strong  light.  The  colorless  sapphire,  by 
reason  of  its  fine  lustre  and  extreme  hardness, 
is  often  mistaken  for  the  diamond ;  the  specific 
gravity  is  a  convenient  test  for  distinguishing 
tiiem.  The  fine  ruby  sapphires  used  in  jewelry 
are  nearly  all  obtained  from  Ava.  They  are 
found  in  the  mountains  near  the  town  of  Syri- 
am,  and  like  diamonds  are  sought  for  among 
the  sands  in  the  beds  of  rivers  in  districts  oif 
crystalline  rock,  such  as  granular  limestone, 
the  granitic  rocks,  and  metamorphic  slates. 
The  blue  sapphires  are  found  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances in  Ceylon.  Inferior  crystals  of  the 
different  varieties  have  been  found  in  several 
European  countries  and  in  the  United  States. 
Yernon  on  the  N.  line  of  New  Jersey,  and  the 
ac^ oining  towns  of  Warwick  and  Amity  in  New 
York,  have  afforded  crystals  of  red,  bluish,  and 
pink  colors  from  the  granular  limestones  of 
that  region ;  and  Newton,  N.  J.,  crystals  of 
blue  sapphire.  Red  sapphire  has  also  been 
found  in  Cherokee  co.,  Ga. — Sapphires  rank 
next  to  the  emerald  in  value,  but  the  rubies 
of  two  carats  are  even  more  valuable  than 
diamonds.  Nothing  is  so  brilliant  as  the  mag- 
nificent red  color  they  exhibit  when  cut  and 
polished.  Occasionally  rubies  sell  for  more 
than  diamonds  of  the  same  weight,  as  at  the 
sale  of  the  collection  of  the  marquis  of  Dr^e, 
when  a  very  fine  diamond  of  8  grains  (2  carats) 
sold  for  800  francs,  and  a  ruby  of  the  same 
weight  for  1,000  francs.  In  the  same  sale  a 
ruby  of  10  grains  brought  14,000  francs.  Ru- 
bies are  sold  in  the  United  States  at  discretion- 
ary prices  depending  on  their  fineness  and  col- 
or, and  varving  from  $8  to  $20  per  carat.  The 
finest  sappnires  are  retained  by  the  East  Indian 
potentates  in  whose  possessions  they  are  found. 
Among  the  finest  in  Europe  are  two  belonging 
to  Miss  Burdett  Coutts  of  London,  valued  at 
£80,000,  and  one  of  188  carats  belonging  to  the 
Hope  collection.  One  in  the  imperial  museum 
in  Paris,  without  a  blemish  and  weighing  182^ 
carats,  was  once  sold  for  170,000  francs.  In 
Ava  a  blue  sapphire  was  seen  by  the  English 
embassy  of  951  carats,  and  another  is  reported 
there  of  810  carats.    Sapphires  were  formerly 
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set  with  a  foil  of  oorrespondiDg  odor,  as  one 
of  red  glass  for  the  ruby,  a  silver  or  blue  foil 
for  the  blue,  and  a  black  back  for  the  water 
sapphire ;  but  thej  are  now  set  d  jour,  that 
is,  without  back.  Beside  their  use  as  gems, 
the  water  sapphires  make  excellent  lenses  for 
microscopes;  the  mineral  is  also  used  as  a 
plate  through  which  to  draw  the  finest  wires, 
a  minute  hole  for  this  purpose  being  drilled 
by  means  of  a  diamond  point ;  it  is  also  val- 
uable for  jewelling  pivot  holes  of  watches. — 
Artificial  crystals  of  alumina,  which  are  sap- 
phires and  rubies  with  the  exception  only  of 
the  colors,  have  been  obtained  at  different 
times  by  MM.  Ebelman,  De  Senarmont,  and 
Gaudin.  The  first  produced  microscopic  crys- 
tals by  slowly  evaporating  a  solution  of  alumina 
in  boracio  acid ;  the  second  by  exposing  closed 
glass  tubes  containing  water  and  hydrates  of 
alumina  and  silica  to  a  temperature  of  180°  0., 
whereby  distinct  crystals  of  alumina  and  silica 
were  obtained.  By  M.  Gaudin^s  process  equal 
parts  of  calcined  and  pulverized  alum  and  sul- 
phate of  potash  are  introduced  into  a  brasqued 
orueible,  which  is  then  submitted  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  to  intense  heat  of  a  forge  fire.  On 
breaking  the  crucible  a  black  concretionary 
mass  of  sulphuret  of  potassium  is  foond  covered 
with  fine  brilliant  points,  which  are  crystals  of 
alumina.  The  black  matter  being  dissolved  out 
with  acidulated  hot  water,  the  fine  white  sap- 
phires may  be  collected  at  the  bottom,  where 
they  appear  like  diamond  powder.  Each  grain 
under  the  microscope  appears  beautifully  limpid. 
Metallic  oxides  introduced  to  impart  colors  are 
generally  destroyed  by  their  reduction  tiirough 
the  action  of  the  carbonaceous  lining  of  the 
crucible ;  and  thus  almost  all  attempts  to  ob- 
tain colors  have  failed.  In  a  few  instances  ex- 
tremely minute  rubies  have  been  observed  ad- 
hering to  the  facets  of  a  sapphire.  The  largest 
crystals  obtained  have  not  exceeded  ^  of  an 
inch  in  length  and  about  i  as  thick.  These 
were  excessively  hard,  and  consequently  wefl 
adapted  for  the  jewelling  of  watches. 

SAPPHO,  a  Greek  lyric  poetess,  bom  in 
Mytilene  in  the  island  of  liesbos,  fiourished 
probably  between  680  and  570  B.  0.  The  events 
of  her  life  are  to  be  gathered  chiefly  from  ob- 
scure allusions  in  her  own  writings,  or  in  those 
of  authors  who  fiourished  many  centuries  after 
her.  She  was  contemporary  and  lived  in  friend- 
ly intercourse  with  her  countryman,  the  poet 
AlcsBus,  and  was  married  to  one  Cercolas  of 
Andros,  by  whom  she  had  a  daughter,  Oleis, 
of  whom,  as  well  as  her  brothers,  she  makes 
occasional  mention.  At  about  the  oonnnence- 
ment  of  the  6th  century  she  fied  to  Sicily,  but 
whether  she  returned  to  Mytilene  is  not  known. 
The  common  story  that,  being  in  love  with  a 
youth  named  Phaon,  she  leaped  in  despair  from 
the  Leuoadian  rock,  is  now  regarded  as  having 
originated  in  certain  highly  poetical  or  meta- 
phorical expressions  used  by  the  authoress. 
Her  poems  are  principally  erotic  compositions 
for  the  single  voice,  and  not  for  tke  chorus ; 


but  she  also  wrote  on  a  variety  < 
jects,  serious  as  well  as  satined, 
nave  first  employed  the  Mixolyc 
music  The  Attic  comic  poets  d( 
troducing  her  into  their  dramas  a: 
but  Wel(^er,  in  his  Sappho  t&n  m 
den  Vorurtheil  hrfreit  (GOttiDges 
Mtdler,  Neue,  and  other  modem  c 
have  attempted  to  vindicate  the 
this  and  other  aspersions.  The  ] 
pho  were  arranged  by  the  later  b 
m  9  books  according  to  their 
of  these  productions  only  one  ( 
that  to  Aphrodite,  and  a  number 
ments,  remain.  She  wrote  in  tl 
lect,  and  is  said  to  have  inv^t 
which  bears  her  name,  althouj 
means  confined  herself  to  it. 
poets  her  most  successful  imitato 
lus  and  Horace.  It  was  formei 
to  print  her  literary  remains  i 
the  pseudo  Anacreon,  and  it  was 
that  a  separate  edition  of  any  pc 
appeared.  Since  that  time  nui 
tions  and  critical  editions  have  b 
the  most  elaborate  being  that  oi 
Leipsio,  1810),  and  the  b^sst  that 
Berlin,  1827); 

SARACENS  (Lat  Saracmi),  i 
known  etymology,  originally  d 
Arab  tribe,  in  which  sense  it  is  i 
and  the  description  of  whom  1 
Marcellinus  agrees  perfectly  with 
of  the  Bedouins.  It  was  afterw 
all  the  Arabs  who  embraced  th< 
spread  the  conquests  of  Mohan 
the  Christian  writers  and  the  cr 
middle  ages  it  was  extended  to,  a 
medans  of  various  races  who  in 
and  against  whom  they  fought  ii 

SARAGOSSA  (Sp.  Zaragata), 
Spain,  in  Aragon,  bounded  N.  ] 
S.  E.  by  Teruel,  S.  W.  by  Gw 
Soria,  and  N.  W.  by  Logroflo 
area,  11,788  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  186^ 
is  crossed  by  several  ranges  of 
which  lie  broad  level  tracts;  the 
Ebro,  which  traverses  the  provin 
to  S.  E.,  is  nearly  80  m.  wide, 
baster,  jet,  lead,  iron,  copner, 
galena,  and  sulphur  are  found.  ' 
fertile.  Olive  oil  and  excellent 
duced.  There  are  large  tracts  < 
tiie  timber  of  which  much  char 
The  manufactures  are  not  exte 
oossA,  the  capital  of  the  provin 
ancient  kingdom  of  Aragon,  is  si 
Ebro,  180  m.  N.  E.  from  Madrid 
It  stands  in  a  fertile  plain  upon 
the  river,  and  is  connected  with 
the  opposite  bank  by  a  stone  brie 
1487.  It  is  surrounded  by  stroi 
8  gates.  The  place  has  an  ai 
gloomy  appearance.  There  are 
in  each  of  which  the  chapter  resi 
ly  for  6  months.    The  cnurch  o 
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to  be  built  upon  the  site  where  the  apostle 
lines  lodged.  The  clock  tower  of  San  Pe- 
ls built  of  hrick  and  highly  ornamented, 
liverges  about  9  feet  from  the  perpendio- 
The  university,  which  has  upward  of 
students,  was  fomided  in  14T4,  and  for- 
r  occupied  a  fine  bailding  and  had  a  valna- 
brarj.  The  citadel  stands  outside  the  N. 
ita  of  the  city;  it  was  built  as  a  palace  by 
'oors,  was  afterward  used  by  the  inquisi- 
md  has  since  been  occupied  in  succession 
barrack,  hospital,  and  prison.  The  prin- 
manufactures  are  silk,  cotton,  linen, 
rooUen  goods,  and  leather. — Saragossa 
IS  its  name  from  Onsar  Augustus,  who 
zed  it  26  years  B.  0.  It  was  a  free  city, 
mint,  and  was  the  seat  of  Judicial  assizes. 
I  captured  in  the  latter  part  of  the  6th 
y  by  the  Goths,  and  in  Yl2  by  the  Moors, 
stained  it  till  1118,  when  Alonso  el  Ba- 
>r  retook  it  after  a  siege  of  6  years,  dur- 
lich  a  ^eat  part  of  the  population  per- 
by  famine.  In  1710  the  French  under 
V.  were  defeated  in  the  immediate 
lorhood  of  Saragossa  by  the  British  un- 
sn.  Stanhope.  It  was  besieged  by  the 
\  in  1808,  and  the  citizens  under  the 
ind  of  Palafoz  defended  the  town  for  two 
3,  when  the  invaders  in  consequence  of 
efeat  at  Baylen  were  forced  to  retire, 
again  invested  by  the  French  marshals 
I,  Mortier,  M6ncey,  and  Junot,  and' made 
mt  defence  for  62  days,  when  it  capitu- 
Peb.  20,  1809.  During  these  two  sieges 
men  were  killed. 

:AT0GA,  an  E.  co.  of  K  Y.,  bounded 
partly  N.  by  the  Hudson  river,  and  S. 
I  Mohawk;  area,  T80  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
il,782.  The  suriface  is  mountainous  in 
W.  Iron  ore,  sandstone,  and  limestone 
mdant  The  central  portion  abounds  in 
1  springs,  the  chief  of  which  are  those 
]itoga  and  Ballston.  The  productions  in 
ere  147,601  bushels  of  wheat  and  other 
grain,  1,867,588  of  Indian  corn  and 
pring  grain,  52,744  tons  of  hay,  487,072 
3  of  potatoes,  289,478  of  apples,  1,468,186 
butter,  and  152,902  of  cheese.  In  1866 
vere  4  cotton  and  4  woollen  factories,.  7 
mills,  8  furnaces,  9  tanneries,  88  grist 
\0  saw  mills,  12  newspapers,  103  church- 
l  215  school  houses.  The  Ohamplain 
>asses  along  the  E.  border  of  the  county, 
8  Erie  along  the  S.,  and  5  railroads  trav- 

Oapital,  Ballston. 
tATOGA,  Battle  op.  On  Sept.  14, 
.he  expedition  of  Burgoyne  crossed  the 
n  by  a  bridge  of  boats  and  encamped  on 
eights  and  plains  of  Saratoga,  near  Fish 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  northern  divi- 
:  the  continentals  under  Gen.  Gates,  who 
Ivanced  to  Stillwater.  Kosoiuszko  had 
d  and  held  Bemus's  heights;  the  right 
occupied  a  hill  nearest  the  river,  and  Ar- 
Dmmanded  the  left  wing  about  }  of  a 
urther  removed.     Kezt  day  the  right 


wing  of  the  British  advanced  to  within  4  m. 
of  the  American  lines,  and  on  the  19th  made 
a  farther  forward  movement  of  2  m.  It  was 
led  by  Burgoyne,  and  consisted  of  Oanadians 
and  Indians,  supported  by  a  body  of  grenadiers 
and  light  infantry  under  Gen.  Eraser.  G^tl 
Morgan,  who  had  been  detached  about  noon 
to  observe  the  movements  of  the  enemy  with 
his  sharpshooters,  drove  back  the  advance 
guard,  but  coming  upon  the  main  column  was 
himself  compelled  to  retreat.  Reinforcements 
coming  up  under  Arnold,  a  severe  conflict  en- 
sued, commencing  about  4  o'clock  and  contin- 
uing until  dark,  when  it  was  suspended,  each 
claiming  the  victory.  The  loss  of  the  Ameri- 
cans was  within  400,  that  of  their  adversaries 
about  600.  This  contest  is  called  variously 
the  battle  of  Saratoga,  Stillwater,  and  Bemus's 
heights.  Frustrated  in  this  att^npt,  his  oom- 
munications  with  Canada  cut  off  by  the  seizure 
of  the  posts  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  George,  and 
his  supplies  intercepted  by  the  capture  of  a 
large  fleet  of  boats  with  provisions  and  800 
men,  Burgoyne's  only  hope  was  in  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  who  had  promised  to  attempt  the  as- 
cent of  the  Hudson  for  his  relief.  Burgoyne 
fortified  his  camp,  but,  after  waiting  8  weeks. 
had  no  alternative  but  to  hazard  a  l£ittle ;  ana 
on  Oct  7,  seconded  by  Muor-Generals  Phillips 
and  Riedeeel,  and  Brigadier-Greneral  Eraser^ 
he  advanced  with  1,600  picked  troops,  2  12- 
pounders,  2  6-pounders,  and  2  howitzers,  to 
within  one  mile  of  the  American  camp.  Scoota 
were  sent  out  with  orders  to  make  a  diversion 
in  the  rear,  but  they  were  discovered  by  the 
advance  guard  of  the  Americans.  Two  de- 
tachments were  ordered  to  advance,  one  un- 
der Gen.  Poor  against  the  British  left,  and  one 
under  Morgan  against  their  right ;  and  scarcely 
had  the  enemy  placed  themselves  in  order  of 
battle  when  they  were  furiously  assailed  on 
both  flanks.  On  the  left  the  Americans  ad- 
vanced against  the  British  grenadiers  and  ar- 
tillery, and,  having  been  joined  by  Arnold 
(who,  maddened  by  the  excitement  of  battle, 
had  rushed  without  orders  to  the  head  of  the 
detachment,  and  assumed  the  command),  took 
and  lost  the  batteries  again  and  again  until  the 
enemy  had  been  driven  off  and  their  own  guns 
turned  upon  them.  Morgan  in  the  meanwhile 
had  attacked  the  enemVs  right  under  Eraser, 
who  was  fatally  wounded  by  a  sharpshooter. 
This,  followed  by  a  reinforcement  of  the  Amer- 
icans, threw  the  British  into  confusion,  and 
Burgoyne,  abandoning  his  artillery,  retreated 
to  his  camp  in  good  order.  Here  he  was 
again  desperately  assailed  by  the  Americans, 
who  succeeded  at  last  in  carrying  a  portion  of 
the  camp  and  driving  off  the  Hessian  reserve 
by  whicn  it  was  defended.  Arnold,  who  led 
the  last  charge,  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
leg.  Night  closed  the  contest ;  the  victors  lay 
on  their  arms  near  the  battle  field,  and  Bur- 
goyne abandoned  his  camp  and  moved  about  a 
mile  to  the  north,  taking  possession  of  some 
heights  which  lay  near  the  river,  protected  by 
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a  rayine  in  front.  Gkn.  Gates  contented  him- 
self with  energetic  efforts  to  cut  off  the  enemy^s 
retreat.  On  the  9th  Burgoyne  retreated  to 
Saratoga,  where  he  found  a  detachment  of 
Americans  throwing  up  intrenchments,  hnt 
who  crossed  the  river  to  join  a  force  under 
Gen.  Fellows.  On  the  10th  the  whole  British 
force  occupied  their  former  camp,  which  they 
proceeded  to  strengthen  in  the  hope  of  succor 
from  Sir  Henry  Clinton  should  they  not  be 
able  to  effect  a  retreat.  An  American  battery 
under  Gen.  Fellows  commanded  the  passage 
across  the  river,  the  bridges  on  the  road  to  Fort 
Edward  were  destroyed,  and  Gates  with  about 
12,000  men  appeared  on  the  S.  side  of  Fish 
creek  prepared  for  battle.  Without  an  ave- 
nue of  retreat,  continually  exposed  to  the  fire 
of  Gates^s  andFellows^s  batteries  and  the  rifle- 
men of  Morgan,  without  provisions  for  more 
than  a  few  days,  and  despairing  of  relief  from 
Clinton,  Burgoyne,  after  consultation,  on  Oct. 
18  proposed  a  cessation  of  hostilities  until 
terms  of  capitulation  could  be  agreed  upon. 
Gates  demanded  an  unconditionid  surrender, 
which  was  rejected;  and  he  finally  agreed,  on 
the  15th,  to  more  moderate  terms,  influenced  by 
the  possibility  of  Sir  Henry  Olinton^s  arrival. 
In  the  night  of  the  16th,  the  articles  of  capitula- 
tion not  having  been  signed,  Burgoyne  received 
despatches  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton  announc- 
ing ^e  capture  of  Forts  Montgomery  and  Clin- 
ton, but  after  some  hesitation  formally  agreed 
to  the  conditions.  They  provided  that  the 
British  were  to  march  out  with  the  honors  of 
war,  and  to  be  furnished  a  free  passage  to  Eng- 
land under  promise  of  not  again  serving  against 
the  Americans.  These  terms  were  not  carried 
out  by  congress,  and  most  of  the  captured 
army,  with  the  exception  of  Burgoyne,  were 
retained  as  prisoners  while  the  war  lasted. 
The  Americans  obtained  by  this  victory,  at  a 
very  critical  period,  an  excellent  train  of  brass 


artillery,  connsting  of  42  guns  of  vai 
iber,  4,647  muskets,  and  a  large  suppl 
munition.  The  prisoners  numbered  C 
the  entire  American  force  at  the  tii 
surrender  was  18,222,  including  the 
those  absent  on  furlough,  whoee  nui 
upward  of  2,000. 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  a  town 
village  of  Saratoga  co.,  N.  Y.,  88  m.  b: 
N.  by  W.  from  Albany ;  pop.  in  18< 
The  mineral  springs,  which  have  give 
place  its  celebrity,  are  almost  the  onl 
attraction  of  the  town,  the  scenery  b4 
erally  tame  and  uninteresting.  Sarat 
8  m.  from  the  village,  is  however  a 
sheet  of  water.  There  are  22  hotels, ' 
es,  2  female  seminaries,  2  banks,  5  pr 
fices,  and  2  public  halls.  The  number  c 
during  the  season,  which  lasts  from  al 
20  to  the  end  of  August,  ranges  from 
85,000.  The  medicinal  virtue  of  the  C 
spring  was  known  to  the  Indians  mt 
before  the  revolutionary  war;  in 
William  Johnson  was  brought  hither  o 
and  was  greatly  benefited  by  the  wat 
first  hut  was  erected  in  1778  by  Deri 
ton,  and  the  first  framed  house  in  178 
Schuyler.  There  are  in  all  28  or  2( 
some  of  them  chalybeate,  others  im] 
with  iodine,  and  all  charged  with  carl 
gas.  The  most  celebrated  are  the 
(see  CoNosBss  Spbikg),  Empire,  ao 
springs.  High  Rock  spring,  the  fin 
ered,  has  a  mound  of  calcareous  tui 
high  and  24^  feet  in  diameter  at  the  b« 
ited  by  the  water  of  the  sprint  arom 
let.  An  aperture  at  the  top  of  me  rod 
diameter,  gives  access  to  the  spring,  v 
merly  overflowed  this  natural  vase, 
lowing  table  gives  an  analysis  of  11  oi 
noted  springs,  the  figures  showing  th 
of  grains  of  each  ingredient  in  a  gallon 
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These  waters  are  regarded  as  specially  bene- 
ficial in  diseases  of  the  liver,  in  some  cases  of 


chronic  dyspepsia,  and  in  chronic  affe 
the  bowels.     They  are  generally  U 
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lartic.  Large  quantities  of  the  wa- 
a\\y  of  the  Oongress  and  Empire 
bottled  and  exported. 
►V,  a  S.  E.  government  of  European 
nded  N.  by  Penza  and  Simbirsk, 
pa,  8.  by  Astrakhan,  and  W.  by  the 
the  Don  Cossacks  and  Tambov; 
r  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1856,  1,622,147. 
sed  by  the  Volga,  the  land  E.  of 
9  a  barren  steppe,  while  that  on  the 
Eiting  and  diversified,  and  fertile  in 

the  W.  there  are  some  streams 
toward  the  Don,  and  in  the  E.  are 
lakes,  the  soil  also  being  strongly 
I  with  salt. — Saratov,  the  capital, 
n  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  459 
m  Moscow;  pop.  about  62,000.  It 
)d  by  a  wall  and  ditch,  and  contains 
ches,  2  monasteries,  and  a  mosque, 
on  goods,  cordage,  and  leather  are 
manufactured. 

LK,  a  riyahship  or  kingdom  of 
ated  near  the  W.  comer  of  the  isl- 
ng  from  Oape  Datoo  on  the  W.  to 
marahan  on  the  E.,  between  lat.  1^ 

N.  and  long.  109**  19'  and  110°  89' 

000  sq.  m.     The  land  is  low  and 

1  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea,  but 
\  in  the  interior.  The  soil  is  gen- 
black  mould,  yielding  all  tropical 

rhere  are  mines  of  gold,  antimony, 
(vhich  are  worked  to  some  extent, 
ids,  and  various  precious  stones  are 
The  aboriginal  inhabitants,  called 
st  of  various  wild  tribes,  speaking 
part  distinct  languages.  The  Ma- 
tneir  rulers,  and  reduced  to  slavery 
lould  capture;  but  an  Englishman 
ke  by  the  assistance  of  the  Dyaks 
reign  of  the  country  in  1841 .  (See 
Jamss.)  The  import  and  export 
rawak  are  estimated  together  at 
0,000  per  annum. — Sarawak,  the 
Is  upon  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
.  from  the  sea,  in  lat.  1**  83'  N., 
0'  E.;  pop.  15,000.  The  trade  is 
arable,  and. is  carried  on  chiefly 
ore.  Large  vessels  can  enter  the 
innot  ascend  to  the  town.  The 
Sarawak  is  commanded  by  a  fort 
^ns. 

lAGUS  (Gr.  trap^j  flesh,  and  (^ya>, 
ecies  of  stone  coflSn  in  which  the 
ans  placed  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
lot  Intended  to  be  burned.  It  was 
ade  of  the  Assian  stone,  brought 
in  Troas,  to  which  was  ascribed 
quality  of  consuming  the  body 
with  the  exception  of  the  teeth,  in 
ibsequently  the  name  was  applied 
L  or  tomb.  The  most  celebrated 
the  sarcophagus  is  one  of  alabaster, 
>j  Belzoni  at  Thebes,  and  now  in 
aseum,  London. 

D  SARDONYX,  precious  stones, 
camelian  or  chalcedony,  named 


either  from  Sardis  in  Lydia,  where  they  were 
originally  found,  or  from  the  Greek  a-ap^^  flesh, 
in  allusion  to  the  flesh-like  colors  they  some- 
times exhibit.  The  sard  is  marked  by  concen- 
tric zones  or  small  nebulosities  in  the  middle 
of  its  ground,  which  distinguish  it  from  red  car- 
nelian.  Its  color  is  a  dark  reddish  brown  al- 
most black  by  reflected  light,  and  a  deep  red 
inclining  to  blood  red  by  transmitted  light. 
When  it  alternates  in  bftndswith  white  chalce- 
dony, it  is  called  sardonyx  (sard  and  onyx). 
Specimens  of  sard  engraved  by  the  ancients  are 
still  preserved  in  European  collections;  but  tibe 
name  was  indeflnitely  applied  by  the  Romans  to 
the  various  agates  and  camelians.  Dufr^noy 
designates  true  flesh-colored  agates  as  sards, 
those  with  alternating  white  stripes  as  sar- 
donyx, and  the  deep  reddish  brown  or  orange 
red  agates  as  sardoines. 

SARDANAPALUS,  the  last  king  of  the  As- 
syrian empire  of  Ninus.  According  to  Ctesias, 
his  effeminacy  and  licentiousness  excited  a  re- 
bellion against  him,  headed  by  Arbaces,  satrap 
of  Media,  and  Belesys,  the  noblest  of  the  Ohai- 
dean  priests.  In  tiie  moment  of  danger  he 
showed  unexpected  vigor,  defeated  the  insur- 
gents in  several  battles,  and,  when  at  last  forced 
to  retreat  to  Nineveh,  sustained  a  siege  of  two 
years.  When  it  became  evident  that  the  city 
could  be  held  no  longer,  he  collected  all  his 
treasures  and  his  women,  and  plHcing  them  on 
an  immense  pyre  perished  with  them  in  the 
flames.  The  date  of  the  event  has  been  vari- 
ously assigned  to  876,  710,  and  606  B.  0.  The 
utter  impossibility  of  reconciling  the  chronolo- 
gy of  this  account  with  that  given  by  other  au- 
thorities, has  led  many  writers  to  distrust  the 
whole  narrative,  and  to  consider  Sardanapalus 
a  myth.  E.  O.  Mailer  sought  in  an  ingenious 
and  elaborate  essay  to  prove  the  identity  of  the 
god  Sandon  with  Sardanapalus.  His  name, 
however,  is  thought  to  have  been  deciphered 
in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  and  the  events 
of  his  reign  to  have  been  recovered  from  in- 
dependent texts  liow  in  the  British  museum. 
(See  Nineveh.) 

SARDINE,  a  small  and  well  known  fish  of 
the  herring  family,  and  genus  alasa  (Oav.).  It 
is  regarded  by  Valenciennes  and  most  ichthyol- 
ogists as  identical  with  the  flsh  called  pilchard 
on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain,  though  Cuvier 
made  it  distinct,  giving  it  the  specific  name  of 
sardina.  On  the  former  assumption  no  de- 
scription is  here  necessary.  Its  flesh  is  very 
delicate.  The  fishery  employs  a  great  number 
of  men  and  women  on  the  coasts  of  Brittany, 
and  to  a  less  extent  of  Portugal.  The  vessels 
are  generally  of  8  or  10  tons  each,  with  a  crew 
of  6  to  10 ;  they  go  2  or  8  leagues  from  land, 
and  when  they  see  fish  spread  their  gill  nets, 
scattering  their  bait,  which  consists  of  the  eggs 
and  flesh  offish,  especially  of  the  cod  and  mack- 
erel, and  sometimes  salted  fish  and  crustace- 
ans. Some  are  salted  on  board,  and  the  others 
are  carried  on  shore,  and  either  consumed  fresh, 
or  salted,  or  preserved  in  olive  oil  and  melted 
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butter  for  exportation ;  the  tin  cases  in  which 
they  are  packed  are  fSEmiiliar  to  alL  The  larger 
fish  are  cialled  celans  in  France,  and  pilchards 
in  England;  their  shoals  are  preyed  upon  by 
codfish,  and  especially  by  porpoises.  Fish  of 
many  other  genera  of  the  herring  family  are 
called  sardines.  In  the  East  Indies  species  of 
clupeonia^  spratella^  howala^  and  Ihmumiera 
(the  last  named  belonging  to  the  eryihrinida) 
are  placed  on  the  tabl«  as  sardines,  and  have  a 
delicate  flavor ;  in  the  West  Indies  harengula 
dupeola  (Val.)  is  called  the  Spanish  sardine, 
and  pellona  Orhignyana  (Val.)  in  South  Ameri- 
ca ;  many  other  species  on  our  coast,  if  preserv- 
ed in  olive  oil,  would  doubtless  be  as  delicious 
as  the  European  sardine. 

SARDINIA  (ItaL  Sardegna;  anc.  Ichnusa 
and  Sardinm)^  next  to  Sicily,  the  largest  and 
most  important  island  in  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
lying  N.  of  Africa,  N.  W.  of  Sicily,  W.  of  south- 
em  Italy,  E.  of  Spain  and  the  Balearic  islands, 
and  S.  of  Corsica,  and  extending  from  lat.  88''  52' 
to  4r  16'  N.,  and  from  long.  8°  10'  to  9^60'E. 
On  the  W.  and  S.  it  is  washed  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean proper,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Tyrrhe- 
nian sea,  and  it  is  separated  from  Corsica  by 
a  narrow  strait  called  Bocche  di  Bonifacio; 
length  166  m.,  breadth  96  m. ;  area,  including 
several  small  adjacent  islands,  9,391  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1852,  548,200;  iirl858,  673,115.  Ite 
shape  is  oblong,  and  its  coasts  are  generally 
steep  and  rugged,  with  deep  indentations  espe- 
cially pn  the  W.  and  S.  On  the  E.  side  are 
Oapes  Figueri,  Oavallo,  Oomino,  Monte  Santo, 
Bellavista,  Ferrato,  and  Carbonara,  and  the 
bays  of  Terranova,  Orosei,  and  Tortoli.  The 
gulf  of  Oagliari  cuts  a  wide  semicircular  open- 
ing on  the  S.  between  Oapes  Carbonaro  and 
Spartivento,  beyond  which  are  Oape  Teulada 
and  the  bay  of  Teulada  or  of  Isola  Rosa.  On 
the  W.  shore,  going  northward,  are  the  bay  of 
Palma;  the  bay  of  Oristano,  at  whose  entrance 
are  the  promontories  La  Frasca  on  the  S.  and 
San  Marco  on  the  N. ;  Capes  Mannu,  Malar- 
gia,  Caccia,  Argentaro,  Negretto,  and  Falcone. 
East  of  this  last  point  the  N.  coast,  after  form- 
ing the  gulf  of  Sassari,  makes  a  semicircular 
sweep  to  Punta  la  Testa  or  Longo-Sardo,  the 
northernmost  point  of  Sardinia.  The  principal 
small  islands  lying  off  the  coast  are  the  group 
of  Magdalena,  among  which  is  Caprera,  near 
the  E.  mouth  of  the  Bocche  di  Bonifacio ;  the 
island  of  Tavolara,  S.  E.  of  Cape  Figueri; 
Aguillastro,  S.  of  Cape  Monte  Santo ;  Serpen- 
tara  and  Costelazzo,  near  Cape  Carbonaro ;  San 
Antioco  and  San  Pietro,  W.  and  N.  W.  of  the 
bay  of  Palma;  Mai  di  Ventre,  opposite  Cape 
Mannu ;  and  Asinara,  N.  of  Cape  Falcone. — More 
than  %  of  the  surface  is  occupied  by  mountains. 
The  main  chain,  which  runs  N.  and  S.  across 
the  island,  as  well  as  its  offshoots,  belongs  chief- 
ly to  the  palaeozoic  formation ;  the  N.  range, 
called  Mount  Limbara,  is  mostly  granitic ;  while 
the  hills  extending  through  the  centre  from 
Porto  Torres  to  Oagliari  are  of  tertiary  calcare- 
ous formation.    In  many  parts  of  the  island, 


and  especially  in  the  N.  K,  then 
volcanoes.  The  highest  summit 
Bruncu-Spina,  in  9ie  Genargent 
range,  6,298  feet  above  the  sea.  ] 
of  geologists  Sardinia  was  once  v 
sica,  from  which  it  has  been  sevi 
volcanic  convulsion.  The  rivers  i 
but  small ;  the  most  important  ai 
Oristano,  which  flows  from  the  1 
centre  of  the  island,  and  falls  int 
Oristano,  and  the  Orosei,  Flumei 
and  Coghmas.  The  principal  la 
of  Oagliari,  Sarno,  and  San 
island  abounds  in  mineral  resoun 
very  imperfectly  developed.  Its 
mines  are  abandoned,  but  then 
mines  in  operation.  Iron,  copi 
antimony,  granite,  marble,  per] 
amethyst,  gypsum,  and  alabaster 
large  bedis  of  coal  were  discoverer 
in  1851.  Salt  is  obtained  on  \ 
there  are  numerous  mineral  spri 
ral  fishery  is  an  important  branc 
— The  soil  is  peculiarly  rich.  TV 
ley  are  produced  nearly  everywl 
supposed  to  occupy  about  }  of 
land.  In  the  vicinity  of  Mills, 
coast,  there  is  an  orange  forest,  w 
far  larger  than  the  finest  that  an 
tugal.  Other  fruits  are  also  proc 
dance ;  and  the  wines  are  remarl 
an4  flavor.  Tobacco  is  raised 
cotton  thrives  near  Oagliari;  flj 
saffron  are  produced ;  and  durii 
years  white  mulberries  have  be 
planted.  The  cork,  oak,  pine, 
other  trees  clothe  the  slopes  of  1 
almost  to  their  summits.  There 
exported  about  60,000  skins  of  h 
bits,  5,000  of  foxes,  and  2,000  of  i 
moufflon,  an  animal  of  the  shee 
is  believed  to  be  indigenous  to  i 
quents  the  highest  and  most  8e< 
An  enormous  quantity  of  cheese 
sheep^s  and  goats'  milk.  The  coi 
tunny,  anchovies,  pilchards,  &c. ; 
eries  are  mostly  in  the  hands  of 
The  climate  is  agreeable,  especial 
grounds ;  the  summer  heat  is  no 
ering  as  on  the  continent,  and  w 
paratively  mild,  there  being  little 
on  the  higher  mountains.  Th 
which  are  mostly  marshy,  are  s 
autumn  to  deadly  malaria,  here 
perie. — Sardinia  was  anciently  i 
of  the  granaries  of  Rome ;  but  i 
has  been  seriously  checked  by  i 
of  misgovemment.  It  was  no 
that  feudal  tenure  and  feudal  juri 
entirely  abolished,  and  agriculture 
ward.  Manufactures  are  also  in 
Beside  the  royal  manufactories  oi 
salt,  and  tobacco  (the  last  two 
monopolies),  there  are  a  few  o1 
ton,  woollen,  and  silk  goods,  and 
pottery  and  glass  works.    In  18 
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orts  amounted  to  $2,069,190,  most  of 
found  their  way  to  the  Sardinian  states 
continent.  The  chief  items  were  as  fol- 
rheat,  $944,800;  wines,  $286,700;  coral, 
0;  raw  hides,  $149,490;  tunny,  $186,- 
leese,  $106,095.  The  imports,  which 
d  of  cotton  goods,  silk,  fine  linen,  dmgs, 
js,  &c.,  amounted  to  $1,870,870,  of 
^649,835  came  from  France  and  $72,000 
le  United  States.  The  number  of  ves- 
ned  in  the  island  was  937. — Sardinia 
merly  divided  into  2  administrative  di- 
Gagliari  and  Sassari,  and  11  provinces, 
led  into  districts  and  conmiunes.  Its 
divisions,  nnder  the  organization  of 
gdom  of  Italy,  are  2  provinces  and  9 
cements.  It  is  governed  by  a  viceroy, 
snerally  holds  oflSce  for  8  years.  It 
arliament,  called  the  ttamenti,  consist- 
\  chambers,  the  ecclesiastical,  the  mili- 
d  the  royal,  which  are  convoked  al  the 
pleasure,  and  have  consequently  very 
fluence.  The  supreme  council  of  Sar- 
hich  is  composed  of  a  president  and  5 
al  councillors,  has  its  seat  at  Turin  and 
itrol  over  the  affairs  of  the  island, 
immune  has  also  its  council  and  a  sin- 
mayor.  Justice  is  administered  by  po- 
rts and  tribunals  of  original  jurisdiction, 
hich  are  the  "  royal  audience"  and  the 
'  court,  under  a  regent,  whose  powers 
>  to  those  of  the  governor.  The  Roman 
)  is  the  only  religion.  There  are  8 
loprics  (Oagliari,  Sassari,  and  Oristano) 
ahoprics.  Public  education  has  of  late 
jen  considerably  improved.  Every  vil- 
commune  has  a  primary  free  school, 
\i  province  its  normal  school,  bedde  two 
ry  schools  at  Oagliari  and  Sassari,  which 
» the  seats  of  universities ;  the  number 
is  in  these  establishments  is  estimated 
t  9,000.  The  public  revenue  in  1856 
koAed  at  about  $819,050,  nearly  half  of 
wa3  derived  from  the  custom  house, 
0  from  the  tobacco  monopoly,  and 
from  that  of  salt. — The  island  was 
ly  settled  by  the  Phoenicians  and  Etrus- 
i  afterward  by  the  Greeks,  who  founded 
towns  here  in  612  B.  0.  It  fell  into 
ids  of  the  Oarthaginians,  and  in  288 
ras  occupied  by  the  Romans,  under 
t  reached  a  high  degree  of  prosperity, 
ivrested  fi*om  the  western  Roman  em- 
the  Vandals,  who  in  the  5th  century 
ed  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  and  extended 
wer  over  all  the  islands  of  the  Medi- 
in.  On  the  destruction  of  their  king- 
Belisarius  in  the  6th  century,  Sardinia 
a  part  of  the  Byzantine  dominions; 
emperors  of  Oonstantinople,  being  un- 
protect  this  distant  colony,  recalled 
)ops,  and  it  was  offered  as  a  prey  to  the 
n  of  the  Arabian  chiefs,  who  in  the  7th 
subdued  Africa,  and  tried  to  conquer 
^  but  were  unable  to  secure  more  than 
istricts  along  the  coast  until  after  the 


dissolution  of  the  Oarlovingian  empire.  They 
were  finally  expelled  in  1022  by  the  Pisans  and 
Genoese,  who  disputed  its  possession  with  each 
other  for  about  150  years,  until  the  emperor 
Frederic  Barbarossa,  siding  with  the  Genoese, 
established  their  vassal  Barisone  as  king  of 
Sardinia,  and  caused  him  to  be  crowned  at 
Pavia,  Aug.  5,  1164;  but  in  the  following  year 
the  emperor,  changing  his  mind,  granted  the 
island  to  the  Pisans.  The  contest  went  on 
again  until,  in  1175,  Frederic,  in  the  capacity 
of  umpire,  divided  the  island  about  equally  be- 
tween the  two  rival  republics.  In  1238  the 
emperor  Fredenc  II.  made  his  natural  son 
Enzio  king  of  Sardinia,  by  marrying  him  with 
Adelasia,  the  heiress  of  the  two  divisions,  styled 
the  judicatures  of  Torri  and  Galluri.  Finally, 
in  1297,  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  gave  the  investi- 
ture of  Sardinia  to  King  James  U.  of  Aragon, 
on  condition  that  he  should  pay  tribute  and 
become  a  vassal  of  the  holy  see.  James  over- 
came the  Pisans,  who  had  till  now  maintained 
their  ground,  and  became  sole  and  uncontested 
master  in  1826.  For  4  centuries  the  island  re- 
mained a  part  of  the  Spanish  dominions.  By 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  (1718)  it  was  surrendered 
to  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  of  Germany,  who 
in  1720  gave  it,  in  exchange  for  Sicily,  to  Duke 
Victor  Amadeus  IT.  of  Savoy ;  this  prince  then 
assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Sardinia,  and  it  is 
still  in  possession  of  his  descendants. 

SARDINIAN  STATES  Qt.  Stati  Sardi),  or 
the  Kingdom  op  Sakdinia  (It.  Begno  Sardo),  a 
part  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy,  formerly 
consisting  of  two  separate  divisions,  the  island 
of  Sardinia  and  the  continental  possessions 
(Stati  di  Terra  Ferma),  The  latter  included 
the  duchy  of  Savoy  and  the  county  of  Nice, 
now  annexed  to  France;  the  principality  of 
Piedmont,  with  the  marquisates  of  Saluzzo  and 
Montferrat  and  the  western  part  of  what  was 
once  the  duchy  of  Milan;  and  the  duchy  or 
republic  of  Genoa.  They  thus  comprised  th^ 
whole  W.  part  of  N.  Italy,  and  were  bounded 
N.  by  the  Swiss  canton  of  Geneva,  and  by 
the  lake  of  Geneva  and  the  Pennine  Alps, 
by  which  they  were  divided  from  the  cantons 
of  Vaud  and  Valais ;  E.  by  an  offshoot  of  the 
same  mountains,  separating  them  from  the 
canton  of  Tessino,  by  Lake  Maggiore  and  the 
river  Ticino,  which  formed  their  frontier  to- 
ward Lombardy,  then  for  a  few  miles  by  the 
Po,  continuing  that  frontier,  and  finally  by  the 
duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena;  S.  by  the 
Mediterranean  (gulf  of  Gtenoa) ;  and  W.  by  the 
Var,  the  Oottian  Alps  and  their  ramifications, 
and  the  Is^re,  the  Guiers,  and  the  Rh6ne,  sep- 
arating them  from  France.  This  last  frontier 
line  has  been  altered  by  the  treaty  of  Turin 
(1860),  so  that.  Savoy  and  Nice  being  ceded  to 
France,  the  main  Alpine  range,  under  its  vari- 
ous appellations  of  Graian,  Oottian,  and  Mari- 
time Alps,  now  forms  the  W.  border  of  N.  Italy. 
Through  the  Alpine  passes  there  are  some  mag- 
nificent roads,  such  as  those  of  the  Simplon,  the 
Great  and  the  litUe  St.  Bernard,  Mont  Ge- 
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n^vre,  Mont  Oenis,  &c.,  connecting  Italy  with 
Switzerland  and  France.  The  main  chain,  in 
its  vast  windings,  encircles  that  fertile  and 
magnificent  plain  which  stretches  toward  the 
Adriatic  and  is  drained  by  the  Po.  Among 
the  tributaries  of  the  Po  are,  on  the  left, 
the  Doria  Riparia,  Doria  Baltea,  Sesia,  and 
Ticino,  the  last  flowing  from  Lake  Maggiore ; 
and  on  the  right,  the  T^aro,  Scrivia,  and 
Trebia.  The  physical  characteristics  of  the 
various  parts  of  this  kingdom  are  described 
under  other  heads.  (See  Genoa,  Nice,  Pied- 
mont, Sardinia,  Savoy,  &c.)  The  whole  king- 
dom, prior  to  the  annexation  of  central  and 
S.  Italy  and  the  consolidation  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  comprised  14  administrative  divisions, 
the  area  and  population  of  which  in  1867  were 
as  follows : 


AdminbtnUhr*  diTiakm. 

Area 
in.q.m. 

PopokliflB. 

Turin 

2,249 
1,250 
1,019 
1,750 
2,712 
1,517 
2,188 
1,795 
1,185 
2,515 
1,762 

9^891 

680,868 

Genoa 

570,483 

Bavona 

244,940 

Nice 

256,608 

Conl,  or  Cimeo 

618,818 

Alessandria 

498,946 

Noyara 

480,886 

iTTea 

257,507 

Vercelll    

401,578 

ChamWrry , 

818,891 

Annecy 

267.948 

Ca^iari..                                           C 

Nnoro  ...  -  Island  of  Sardinia < 

Bassari...)                                      ( 

g|S 

ToUl 

29.288 

5,189,642 

The  population  in  1888  was  4,650,868,^of  which 
the  Stati  di  Terra  Ferma  contained  4,125,786 
and  Sardinia  524,628.  In  1848  the  former 
had  4,868,975  inhabitants,  and  the  latter  647,- 
112;  total,  4,916,087.— Until  1848  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom  was  an  absolute  monarchy, 
but  on  March  4  of  that  year  Charles  Albert 
granted  a  constitution,  styled  the  statute  fon- 
damentale  del  regno^  and  the  king  has  since 
reigned  with  the  assistance  of  two  representa- 
tive houses,  a  senate  consisting  of  life  members 
and  a  chamber  of  elective  deputies.  The  cabi- 
net or  council  of  ministers  is  composed  of  the 
ministers  of  finance,  foreign  affairs,  the  interior, 
justice  and  public  worship,  public  instruction, 
war  and  the  navy,  public  works,  and  general 
control,  each  of  whom  is  assisted  by  secretaries 
and  directors.  The  minister  of  finance  is  pres- 
ident of  the  council.  The  higher  administra- 
tion is  completed  by  the  council  of  state  and 
the  reggia  camera  de^  canti  or  superior  audit 
court.  The  administrative  powers,  under  the 
council  of  ministers,  are  intrusted  to  an  inten- 
dente  generate  for  each  division,  an  intendente 
for  each  province,  and  a  tindaco  for  each  town 
or  commune,  each  of  them  being  assisted  by  a 
council.  Justice  is  administered  according  to 
the  Godiee  del  regno  Sardo,  which  is  in  subs^ce 
the  same  as  the  Code  NdpolSon,  Beside  a  high 
court  of  cassation  at  Turin,  there  were  7  courts 
of  appeal,  at  Turin,  Chamb^ry,  Casale,  Genoa, 
Nice,  Oagliari,  and  Sassari ;  a  tribunal  of  origi- 
nal jurisdiction  in  the  chief  town  of  each  prov- 


ince or  intendeneia;  and  justices 
each  of  the  mandamenti.  There  { 
nals  of  commerce  in  several  of  th< 
tant  towns,  and  an  admiralty  oo 
— ^Public  instruction  is  the  object 
tention.  Four  universities,  atten( 
1,800  scholars,  exist  at  Turin,  6e 
and  Sassari,  the  first  in  rank  beio 
rin,  which  has  8  chairs  of  theoloj 
14  of  medicine,  12  of  humanities,  i 
ural  philosophy  and  mathematic 
under  the  control  of  a  high  boai 
tration.  Classical  education  is  gi^ 
leges,  6  of  which  are  styled  iiad< 
9  episcopal,  and  66  public ;  to  it 
added  technical  schools  and  semL 
ological  studies,  there  being  one 
in  every  diocese.  Primary  mstru 
improving  of  late,  and  is  UberallT 
the  commnnes  and  the  public.  1 
public  schools  in  1857  was  6,072 
8,246  for  girls;  the  former  wer 
winter  by  244,649,  and  in  aumu] 
pupils;  the  latter  by  150,226  du 
and  88,086  during  the  hot  we 
were  429  private  schools  for  boy 
girls,  with  an  average  attendant 
the^  former  and  of  16,500  for  th 
expenditure  for  the  public  scho 
to  $746,415,  of  which  $477,125 
male  and  $269,290  for  the  feman 
of  this  the  communes  paid  $671 
ance  being  furnished  by  endowm< 
private  donations  ($86,190),  ai 
($34,206).  Of  the  teachers,  8,01 
siastics  and  8,917  laymen.  In  ] 
population  of  4,916,087,  there 
males  and  828,585  females  able 
write,  while  195,504  males  and  21 
were  able  to  read  only.  The  isla 
was  far  below  this  average,  ther< 
647,112  inhabitants  only  68,484  m 
females  able  to  read  and  write,  ai 
and  8,082  females  able  to  read  < 
the  last  12  years  marked  impi 
taken  place  in  this  respect. — ^The : 
state  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  I 
and  eauality  of  civil  and  political 
tended  to  every  other  persuasioi 
about  28,000  Waldenses,  who  inh 
leys  of  W.  Piedmont,  amid  the  11 
they  have  15  parishes  and  a  c 
Jews,  whose  number,  though  est 
higher  by  some  travellers,  does 
exceed  10,000,  are  scattered  o^ 
country ;  they  have  20  synagogv 
man  Catholic  establishment  can&i 
bishoprics  (Turin,  Chamb^ry,  Ge: 
Cagnari,  Gristano,  and  Sassari),  I 
and  4,258  parishes.  Monastic  on 
exception  of  such  as  are  actually 
*' preaching,  teaching,  or  tendin 
were  suppressed  by  law,  May  28 
vious  to  that  measure,  there  wer 
orders,  forming  604  communities, 
were  of  importance.    Among  ti 
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nonks  had  T81  inmates,  and  57  for 
;  the  mendicants  amounted  to  2,306 ; 
8.  The  landed  property  of  the  clergy 
itinent  only  was  estimated  at  $5,- 
d  their  yearly  income  from  all  kinds 
f  at  $3,266,150.  The  net  yearly  in- 
e  suppressed  communities  of  monks 
was  $372,490.— In  1858  the  army 
53,830  men,  thus  distributed:  20 
igiments,  28,000;  sharpshooters  or 
11  battalions,  6,600;  corps  of  engi- 
lery,  &c.,  12,235 ;  eacciatori  (irregu- 
cavalry,  9  regiments,  5,716.  The 
60  was  constituted  as  follows :  staff, 
Bghnents  of  infantry,  122,723;  27 
of  henaglieri,  16,028 ;  17  regiments 
,  12,504;  8  of  artillery,  16,004;  2 
and  engineers,  5,570  ;  carabineers, 
ler  troops,  13,497;  total,  183,081. 
is  raised  by  conscription  on  the 
and  voluntary  enlistment  in  Sar- 
jh  soldier  must  perform  8  years'  ac- 
e  in  the  army,  at  the  expiration  of 
is  henceforth  exempt,  provided  he 
id  no  leave  of  absence  during  that 
he  has  to  serve  actively  for  6  years 
vincial  battalions,  and  6  years  more 
ice.  The  annual  demand  for  soldiers 
rly  estimated  at  10,000,  but  this  is 
jlow  the  mark.  In  1858  the  fleet 
to  40  ships,  carrying  900  guns,  viz. : 
md  4  steam  frigates,  with  60  guns 
T'ettes,  3  brigs,  1  schooner,  10  steam- 
ftuned  by  nearly  3,000  sailors,  under 
f  among  whom  were  1  admiral,  2 
als,  7  captains,  and  7  post-captains, 
irs  are  under  the  control  of  a  chief 
',  two  boards  of  oflScers,  and  a  coun- 
ralty.  The  financial  condition  of  the 
\  not  satisfactory.  The  public  debt 
13  about  $19,860,000,  and  in  1856 
)0,  most  of  it  bearing  5  per  cent,  in- 
iarly  $30,000,000  was  added  to  it  by 
ign  of  1859.  In  that  year,  accord- 
statement  of  Count  Oavour,  the  an- 
venue  was  $27,905,850,  and  the  ex- 
$28,847,475,  showing  a  deficit  of 
Nearly  J  of  the  revenue  ($6,495,- 
required  for  the  payment  of  in- 
e  army  and  navy  took  $7,841,382, 
kg  $2,793,980,  and  public  instruc- 
10.  The  revenue  is  for  the  most 
i  from  direct  taxes,  excise,  and  cus- 
; withstanding  the  annual  deficit  and 
public  debt,  the  credit  of  the  king- 
emalned  unimpaired. — ^Agrioulture, 
lourishing  in  some  places,  requires 
'ovements,  and  manufactures  have 
mch  neglected.  Those  of  silk  how- 
prosperous.  The  following  table 
growth  of  foreign  commerce  from 
)8,  distinguishing  the  "  general  coin- 
total  import  and  export  trade,  from 
ial  commerce,"  or  that  in  domestio 
id  articles  for  domestic  consumption 
)  official  values  are  given: 
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Imports. 

Export.. 

1852 

$68,888,665 
64,084,575 
69,957,160 
68,721,120 
74,755,670 
80,124,710 
80,922,120 

145,408,615 
42,840,290 
41,487,850 
47,081,065 
65,677.925 
57,955,565 
61.486.262 

1858 

1854 

1855 ... 

1856 

1857 

1858 
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Y«Ma. 

Imparts. 

Export.. 

1859 

181,972,480 
86,082.265 
88,256,925 
89,716,170 
'     46,998,700 
47,388,478 
49,460,588 

117,151,845 
18,187,000 
21,044,400 
25,826,880 
29,974,945 
27,120,909 
81,886,694 

1858 

1854 

1865 

1856 

1857 

1858 

The  principal  article  of  trade  is  silk,  the  im- 
ports of  which  in  1856  amounted  to  $8,690,795, 
the  exports  to  $14,601,140.  Among  the  other 
imports  were :  cotton,  raw  and  manufactured, 
$8,400,000 ;  coffee,  sugar,  and  colonial  produce, 
$6,000,000 ;  wheat,  maize,  rice,  &c.,  $6,000,000; 
wool,  $4,075,000.  Among  the  exports  were : 
wine  and  brandies,  $2,765,000 ;  wheat,  maize, 
rice,  &c.,  $2,460,000.  The  countries  most  in- 
terested in  this  trade  were,  in  order,  France, 
Great  Britain,  Lombardy,  Switzerland,  and  the 
United  States.  The  merchant  marine  in  1857 
comprised  2,934  vessels,  measuring  197,924 
tons,  and  manned  by  33,370  sailors.  The  in- 
land commerce  has  been  greatly  enlarged  by 
the  recent  construction  and  improvement  of 
roads.  In  Jan.  1859,  there  were  570  miles  of 
railway  in  operation ;  the  most  important  were 
those  placing  Turin  in  direct  communication 
with  Genoa,  the  Ticino,  and  Ooni,  and  those 
between  Alessandria  and  Arona,  and  Guloz  and 
St.  Jean  de  Maurienne. — The  origin  of  this  king- 
dom dates  from  the  negotiations  which  followed 
the  treaties  of  Utrecht  and  Rastadt,  and  brought 
about  the  quadruple  alliance,  Aug.  2,  1718. 
(See  Savot.)  Victor  Amadeus  II.  of  Savoy, 
under  the  compulsion  of  Austria,  France,  and 
England,  exchanged  Sicily  for  Sardinia  by  spe- 
cial agreement,  Aug.  24,  1720,  and  hencefortli 
styled  himself  king  of  Sardinia.  In  1730  he 
resigned  in  favor  of  his  son  Charles  Emanuel 
III.,  on  condition  of  receiving  a  yearly  pension 
of  400,000  francs.  Before  the  expiration  of 
one  year  he  tried  to  resume  his  authority,  but 
the  attempt  failed,  and  he  was  arrested,  and 
died  a  prisoner  in  1732.  Charles  Emanuel  III. 
a730-73),  a  still  more  skilful  ruler  than  his 
father,  took  advantage  of  the  contests  that 
were  raging  between  the  great  European  pow- 
ers to  enlarge  his  possessions.  An  ally  of 
France  and  Spain  in  the  war  of  the  Polish 
succession,  he  received  on  the  peace  of  Vienna 

S1738)  the  territories  of  Tortona  an^  Novara. 
)uring  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession  ho 
sided  with  Maria  Theresa;  and  the  treaty  of 
Aix  la  Chapelle  (1748)  gave  him  the  county  of 
Anghiera  with  the  territories  of  Vigevano  and 
Pavia.  Meanwhile  his  states  prospered  under 
his  administration ;  the  burden  of  taxes  which 
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the  maintenance  of  a  large  army  had  rendered 
necessary  was  alleviated,  and  a  code  of  laws, 
styled  the  Corpus  Carolinum,  was  published  in 
1Y70.  His  son,  Victor  Amadens  III.  (1778- 
'96),  reigned  peacefully  until  the  French  revo- 
lution broke  out,  when,  having  adhered  to  the 
European  coalition,  and  declined  receiving  the 
French  ambassador,  he  became  involved  in  a 
war  with  the  new  republic.  Nice  was  taken  and 
Piedmont  invaded  in  1792 ;  but  being  support- 
ed by  subsidies  from  England  and  the  pope,  he 
resolved  to  hold  his  ground,  and  act  in  concert 
with  Austria.  He  lost  the  battle  of  Loano, 
Nov.  23,  1795,  was  overpowered  by  Bonaparte 
in  1796,  and  after  a  fortnight^s  campaign,  dur- 
ing which  his  troops  were  defeated  at  Millesi- 
mo  (April  18  and  14)  and  Mondovi  (April  21), 
was  obliged  to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace,  June  8, 
which  took  from  him  Savoy  and  the  county  of 
Nice.  Five  months  later  he  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Charles  Emanuel  IV.,  who, 
despite  repeated  assurances  of  his  friendship  to 
the  French  republic,  was  suspected  of  hostile  de- 
signs, deprived  by  Gen.  Joubert  (Dec.  9,  1798) 
of  all  his  continental  possessions,  and  forced 
to  retire  to  the  island  of  Sardinia.  Piedmont 
was  formally  annexed  to  France,  Sept.  11, 1802, 
and  until  1814  the  continental  possessions  ot 
the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  remained  a  part  of  the 
French  empire.  Meanwhile  Charles  Emanuel 
had  abdicated  and  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Victor  Eman- 
uel I.  (1802-'21),  who,  after  an  insignificant 
reign  of  12  years  in  the  island,  was  restored  to 
his  continental  possessions  on  the  fall  of  Napo- 
leon. He  reentered  Turin  May  20,  1814.  The 
first  peace  of  Paris  had  left  to  France  a  small 
part  of  Savoy ;  but  this  was  reannexed  to  Sar- 
dinia by  the  second  peace  of  Paris,  while  the 
congress  of  Vienna  added  to  this  kingdom  the 
territory  of  the  former  republic  of  Genoa  (Dec. 
1814).  Absolutism  was  reinstated  with  Victor 
Emanuel.  The  burden  of  taxation  soon  fostered 
discontent;  and  secret  societies,  especially  those 
of  the  carbonariy  found  numerous  adherents 
in  the  army  and  among  the  nobles,  Prince 
Charles  Albert  himself  being  one  of  their  num- 
ber. In  Feb.  1821,  a  military  insurrection, 
headed  by  Counts  Palma,  Lisio,  and  Santa  Rosa, 
broke  out  simultaneously  in  Alessandria,  Asti, 
Pinerolo,  and  several  other  places.  The  insur- 
gents had  for  their  motto :  "  War  against  Aus- 
tria! Hurrah  for  the  constitution!^'  Santa  Rosa, 
who  had  carried  nearly  the  whole  army  with 
him,  entered  Turin,  roused  its  inhabitants, 
and  demanded  of  the  king  a  liberal  constitu- 
tion. Victor  Emanuel,  unwilling  to  confront 
Austria  or  to  betray  his  own  subjects,  resigned 
in  behalf  of  his  brother  Charles  Felix,  who 
was  then  at  Modena,  and  in  his  absence  ap- 
pointed Charles  Albert  regent,  who  solemnly 
proclaimed  the  constitution,  and  established  a 
provisional  government.  Meanwhile  Russia 
and  Austria  were  arming  to  oppose  the  rev- 
olution. King  Charles  Felix,  still  in  Mo- 
dena, protested  against  what  had  been  done  by 


the  regent,  and  appointed  Count 
Torre  to  the  command  of  the  trc 
mained  loyal.  Prince  Charles  A 
other  hand,  after  appointing  (Mai 
Rosa  minister  of  war,  escaped  to 
army,  which  was  marching  under  I 
Piedmont,  and  resigned  the  regency 
was  defeated,  April  9,  near  Rieti ; 
entered  Turin,  April  18,  and  Char 
restored  to  his  authority.  The  el( 
the  house  of  Savoy  becoming  e 
person,  April  27,  1831,  Charles  Al 
longed  to  the  younger  branch,  that 
and  whose  claims  to  the  crow 
formally  acknowledged  by  the 
Vienna,  ascended  the  throne.  Aj 
for  several  years  in  the  footsteps 
cessors,  he  yielded  to  his  former  p] 
in  1848  granted  the  statuto  fondc 
sented  himself  as  the  champion 
engaged  in  a  war  against  Aust 
compelled  to  a  truce,  and  after 
war,  was  finally  defeated  at  N< 
28,  1849.  (See  Charles  Albeit 
evening  he  disappeared,  leaving 
ment  to  his  son  Victor  Emanuel 
fought  bravely  during  the  wh« 
began  his  reign  by  signing  an  a 
the  conquerors  and  sending  tro< 
Genoa,  which  was  on  the  point  o 
itself  a  republic.  Peace  with 
signed  Aug.  6,  1849,  the  new  ki 
all  his  claims  to  Lombardy  and  < 
pay  an  imdemnity  of  75,000,00C 
adhered  however  to  a  liberal  po 
his  oath  to  the  statuto  /ondameni 
rounded  himself  with  the  most  ap 
hers  of  the  constitutional  party,  I 
vour,  and  La  Marmora.  He  aime 
ening  his  government  by  a  syste 
reform  in  the  internal  administr 
storing  Sardinia  to  that  rank  am< 
pean  powera  which  she  had  los 
reverses.  Improvements  took  pL 
branches  of  government ;  industry 
and  commercial  treaties  were  co 
foreign  nations.  Abroad,  especia 
the  Anglo-French  alliance  in  the 
(1855),  Sardinia  acquired  even  n 
former  political  importance ;  and  \ 
she  was  attacked  by  Austria,  she  n 
France  by  her  side,  but  was  supp< 
lie  opinion  generally,  and  even  I 
publicans  like  Garibaldi,  as  the 
Italian  independence.  In  a  8h< 
Lombardy  was  conquered.  The 
of  Villafranca  and  the  peace  of 
10, 1859),  succeeding  the  victorie 
and  Solferino,  however,  left  manj 
importance  undecided.  (See  Ital 
in.,  at  least  ostensibly,  &vored  t 
of  an  Italian  federation,  while  S 
at  the  consolidation  of  the  wh< 
into  a  single  kingdom.  Assisted 
and  the  people,  who  in  various  ; 
rose  in  his  favor,  Victor  Enum 
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d  this  purpose.  Goant  Oayonr, 
preliminAries  of  Yillafranca  had 
mned,  Jan.  20,  1860,  the  mmistrj 
iffairs  and  the  premiership  of  a 
;.  Parma  and  Modena  were  at 
d.  In  March  the  people  of  Tus- 
e  J^lmilian  provinces  of  the  Papal 
called  to  decide  hy  vote  whether 
be  annexed  to  the  oonstitntional 
f  Victor  Emanuel  U.  or  form  a 
igdom.  An  overwhelming  ma- 
^iven  in  favor  of  annexation,  and 
:ingdom  of  Sardinia  was  changed 
ngdom  of  Italy.  Soon  afterward 
le  county  of  Nice,  which  had  been 
ace  by  Uie  treaty  of  Turin,  March 
d  the  transfer  by  a  nearly  unani- 
id  were  takenpossession  of  by  the 
Napoleon  III.  An  insurrection 
en  out  in  Sicily,  Garibaldi,  who 
his  rank  as  a  general  and  his  seat 
Lssembled  volunteers  in  and  around 
lade  preparations  to  assist  the  in- 
i  the  ministry,  in  spite  of  remon- 
1  several  European  governments, 
:erfere.  (See  Sioiliss,  The  Two.) 
inwhile  prepared  for  every  eraer- 
my,  under  La  Marmora,  had  been 
ng  the  Mincio  and  the  Po  to  pre- 
ck  from  the  Austrians;  another  of 
\y  under  Oialdini,  kept  the  frontier 
ia  on  the  £.  slope  of  the  Apen- 
third  of  30,000,  under  Fanti,  was 
at  Arezzo,  overlooking  the  val- 
)er.  On  Sept.  11,  Garibaldi  hav- 
Naples,  Oialdini  and  Fanti  were 
I  to  move  forward.  The  latter 
ard  Perugia,  which  he  entered  on 
lie  the  former,  after  taking  posses- 
o,  advanced  toward  Ancona,  rout- 
troops  under  Lamorici^re  at  Oas- 
lade  4,000  prisoners  at  Loretto, 
ona,  where  Lamorici^re  had  taken 
toToed  the  general  to  surrender, 
thorized  the  prodictator  Pallavi- 
\ie  had  appointed,  to  issue  a  pie- 
»ning  the  people  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
n  their  annexation  to  the  kingdom 
e  vote  was  taken  Oct.  21,  and  out 
ureters,  1,810,000  declared  for  an- 
uring  this  time  Fanti  and  Oialdini 
their  troops  into  the  Abruzzi,  and 
ael  had  slowly  advanced  toward 

•  the  26th  he  met  Garibaldi  at 
mtered  Naples  Nov.  7,  in  com- 
le  "liberator,"  amid  popular  ap- 
)ria  and  the  march  of  Ancona  had 
■  annexation ;  and  Victor  Emanuel 

*  the  sovereign  of  a  kingdom  num- 
),000  inhabitants,  and,  after  the 
GraSta,  which  was  for  some  time 
sfended  by  Francis  Ui  of  Naples, 
whole  of  Italy  with  the  exception 
»ry  of  Rome  and  the  province  of 

the  exertions  of  his  government 
cted  toward  organizing  the  new 


provinces,  and  suppressing  the  insurrectionary 
warfare  here  and  there  carried  on  in  the  Nea- 
politan provinces  by  squads  of  the  disbanded 
army  of  Francis  II.  and  other  marauding  gangs. 
Oount  Oavour  died  in  June,  1861,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Baron  Ricasoli. 

SARDIS,  or  Sakdbs,  an  ancient  city  of  Asia 
Minor,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Lydia,  situ- 
i^d  in  a  fertile  plain  between  Mount  Tmolus 
on  the  S.  and  the  river  Hermus  on  the  N.,  and 
near  the  Pactolus.  It  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins, 
in  the  midst  of  which  stands  the  little  Turkish 
village  of  Sart.  The  walls  of  the  acropolis  are 
still  standing  on  a  steep  hill,  at  the  foot  of 
which  are  the  remains  of  a  large  and  once 
magnificent  temple,  supposed  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  Oybele.  Among  the  other  ruins 
are  those  of  two  Ohristian  churches,  a  theatre, 
and  a  stadium.  It  is  conjectured  that  Sardis 
was  identical  with  the  Homeric  Hyde.  He- 
rodotus relates  that  the  acropolis  was  fortified 
by  Meles,  the  king  who  preceded  Oandaules. 
In  the  reign  of  Ardys  (686-687  B.  0.)  the  city 
was  taken  by  the  Oimmerians,  but  they  were 
unable  to  carry  the  acropolis.  Upon  the  over- 
throw of  the  Lydian  monarchy  Sardis  became 
the  residence  of  the  Persian  satraps  of  western 
Asia.  On  the  revolt  of  the  lonians,  the  city, 
except  the  citadel,  was  taken  by  them  with  the 
assistance  of  an  Athenian  force  and  burned ; 
but  it  was  rebuilt,  and  the  indignation  of  Xerxes 
at  its  destruction  determined  him  to  wage  war 
against  Athens.  It  surrendered  to  Alexander 
the  Great  after  the  battle  of  the  Granicus 
(884),  and  upon  his  death  came  into  the  hands 
of  Antigonus.  It  soon  after  became  a  Syrian, 
and  subsequently  a  Roman  possession,  and  in 
the  time  of  Tiberius  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of 
ruins  by  an  earthauake,  and  again  rebuilt  In 
the  book  of  Revelation  Sardis  is  addressed  as 
one  of  the  7  churches  of  Asia,  and  it  continued 
to  be  a  wealthy  city  to  the  end  of  the  Byzantine 
empire.  The  Turks  took  possession  of  it  in  the 
lltn  century,  and  in  the  14th  it  was  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  Tamerlane. 

SAREE,  or  Sam,  a  city  of  Persia,  capital  of 
the  province  of  Mazanderan,  situated  in  lat.  86^ 
80'  N.,  long.  68**  10'  E.,  18  m.  from  the  S.  shore 
of  the  Oaspian  sea;  pop.  about  85,000.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  dilapidated  wall  and  ditch, 
has  dirty  unpaved  streets,  and  contains  many 
houses  of  burnt  brick  neatly  tiled,  sever^ 
mosques  and  Parsee  temples,  a  remarkable 
brick  tower  100  feet  high  with  a  conical  roof^ 
public  baths,  and  5  coUeges.  Some  trade  is 
carried  on,  in  the  produce  of  the  country,  with 
Astrakhan  and  the  interior  of  Persia. 

SARGENT.  I.  Luonrs  Manlius,  an  Ameri- 
can author,  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  25, 
1786.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard  college, 
and  afterward  studied  law  under  Samuel  Dex- 
ter, but  has  never  practised  the  profession.  In 
1818  he  published  *' Hubert  and  Ellen,  with 
other  Poems."  He  became  warmly  interested 
in  the  temperance  movement,  in  behalf  of  which 
he  has  written  8  volumes  of  **  Temperance 
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Tales.'^  He  oommiinicated  a  series  of  satirical 
and  antiquarian  sketches,  entitled  ^^  Dealings 
with  the  Dead,  by  a  Sexton  of  the  Old  School" 
(since  republished  in  a  volume),  to  the  ^^  Boston 
Transcript,"  to  which  he  is  still  a  contributor, 
n.  JonN  OsBOBNE,  an  American  journalist  and 
lawyer,  a  kinsman  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  in  1810.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  college  in  1830,  studied  law  in  Boa- 
ton,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  soon  afterward 
became  connected  with  the  Boston  ^^  Atlas"  as 
a  political  writer.  He  was  elected  to  the  lower 
house  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  in  1885 
and  1836,  and  in  1837  became  associate  editor 
of  the  New  York  "Courier  and  Enquirer." 
Withdrawing  from  journalism  after  the  election 
of  President  Harrison,  he  practised  law  in  New 
York  until  1848,  when  ho  took  charge  of  the 
"  Battery,"  a  campaign  paper  at  Washington  es- 
tablished to  support  the  claims  of  Gen.  Taylor 
to  the  presidency.  After  the  inaugura^n  he 
founded  at  Washington  with  Mr.  A.  0.  JBullitt 
the  "  Republic"  newspaper,  in  which  he  sup- 
ported the  compromise  measures,  the  opposi- 
tion to  which  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  finally  led  to  his  retirement 
from  the  journal.  He  resumed  it  on  the  acces- 
sion of  President  Fillmore,  and  conducted  it  on 
the  principle  of  hostility  to  both  the  abolition 
and  secession  parties  until  it  was  discontinued 
at  the  close  of  that  administration.  Mr.  Sar- 
gent continued  to  reside  at  Washington,  prac- 
tising his  profession  in  the  supreme  court  and 
in  the  court  of  claims,  till  the  latter  was  in  ef- 
fect extinguished  as  a  judicial  tribunal  by  the 
determination  of  congress  to  revise  its  decisions 
in  their  committees  of  claims.  He  ^en  returned 
to  New  York,  where  he  now  resides.  In  1844 
he  published  a  pamphlet  (reprinted  in  England, 
and  translated  into  various  languages)  on  im- 
provements in  naval  warfare,  with  a  biographi- 
cal sketch  of  Capt.  Ericsson  and  a  notice  of  his 
inventions.  HI.  Epes,  an  American  author  and 
journalist,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  Sept.  27,  1812.  While  a 
school  boy  in  Boston  his  father  took  him  on  a 
visit  to  Europe,  and  in  St.  Petersburg  he  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  banker  Baron  Stieg- 
litz,  who  offered  to  give  him  a  mercantile  edu- 
cation as  the  companion  of  his  son.  He  pre- 
ferred however  to  return  home,  and  entered 
Harvard  college,  where  he  remained  two  or 
three  years,  part  of  the  time  assisting  the  late 
8.  G.  Goodrich  in  his  various  publications.  He 
then  became  connected  with  the  "  Boston  Dai- 
ly Advertiser,"  and  afterward  with  the  Boston 
"  Atlas,"  and  about  1839  removed  to  New  York 
to  take  charge  of  the  "  Mirror."  Returning  to 
his  native  state,  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Rox- 
bury,  and  edited  for  a  few  years  the  Boston 
*' Evening  Transcript,"  but  finally  retired  from 
journalism  to  prepare  a  series  of  educational 
works,  including  several  highly  popular  "Speak- 
ers" and  "Readers."  He  has  written  for  Miss 
Josephine  Olifton  a  five-act  play  called  "The 
Bride  of  Genoa"  (1886),  and  for  Miss  Ellen  Tree 


the  tragedy  of  "  Velasoo"  (1887),  both 
in  Boston;  "  Change  makes  Change," 
first  played  in  New  York ;  and  *'  Tl 
ess,"  a  tragedy  founded  on  the  story  ( 
He  also  began  and  edited  for  some 
"  Modem  Standffrd  Drama."  Beside  t 
for  the  young  entitled  "  Wealth  and  W 
"What's  to  be  Done?"  and  other  w< 
unambitious  character,  he  has  writt€ 
Franklin,  Campbell,  Collins,  Goldsm 

good,  and  Rogers,  prefixed  to  editioi 
ritings ;  a  "  Life  of  Henry  Clay"  (18 
ward  edited  with  additions  by  Horace 
*^  Songs  of  the  Sea,  and  other  Poems^ 
1847) ;  "  Arctic  Adventures  by  Sea  a 

2857) ;  and  a  volume  of  "  Original  I 
r  schools  and  families  (New  York,  1 
has  also  contributed  largely  to  maga 
published  several  unacknowledged  n 

SARMATIA,  in  Roman  geography 
of  a  vast  region  of  eastern  Europe  ai 
Asia  (according  to  ancient  divisioiis), 
from  the  Vistula  and  the  Sarmatian 
(the  N.  W.  Carpathians)  to  the  Rha  ( 
the  E.,  and  from  the  Sarmatian  sea  < 
the  N.  to  the  Ister  (Danube),  Tibiscn 
and  Tyras  (Dniester),  the  Euxine  (1 
Palus  Maeotis  (sea  of  Azof),  and  thi 
on  the  8.,  not  including,  however,  1 
Chersonesus  (Crimea).  It  thus  com 
most  considerable  parts  of  the  forme 
of  Poland,  including  the  Lithuanian 
the  whole  of  central  and  southern 
Europe,  except  ^e  Crimea,  and  nort 
gary.  It  was  bordered  by  Germany, 
Dacia,  the  Taurio  Chersonesus,  Cole 
(with  which  it  was  connected  by  t 
pass  of  the  Caucasus,  called  the 
gates),  Albania,  Scythia,  and  the  xm 
gions  of  northern  Europe.  It  was  c 
the  Tanais  (Don)  into  European  and  A 
matia.  The  latter  or  eastern  part  wi 
ed  by  the  Sarmatsd  or  SarmatiaDa  pre 
ably  the  Sauromat®  of  Herodotus,  ac 
him  an  Asiatic  people  derived  from 
course  of  ScytMans  with  the  Amaz 
larger  western  division,  correspond! 
Scythia  of  Herodotus,  was  peopled  I 
nedi,  Alani,  Hamaxobii,  Bozolani, 
and  numerous  other  tribes  of  vari 
The  modem  Slavi  are  generally  regar 
scendants  of  Sarmatian  tribes. 

SARPI,  Paolo,  commonly  know 
Paolo,  an  Italian  monk,  historian,  ai 
opher,  bom  in  Venice  in  1562,  died  t 
14, 1623.  At  14  years  of  age  he  entei 
vent  of  Ser vites,  exchan^g  his  baptis 
of  Pietro  for  Paolo,  He  there  applied 
mathematical  and  metaphyacal  stud 
many  physical  discoveries,  and  con 
with  many  learned  men.  The  inclij 
the  magnetic  needle,  the  dilatation 
traction  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and  t 
of  the  blood  vessels  are  included  a 
discoveries.  At  26  years  of  age  he 
Tindal  of  his  order,  and  at  a  livter  pc 
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iraL  But  bis  attachment  to  secn- 
Qd  his  bold  and  free  spirit  brought 
ispicion  of  heresj;  he  was  aocnsed 
sition,  and  forced  to  retire  to  his 

Chosen  counsellor  of  Venice  in 
ith  Pope  Paul  V.  coilceming  the 
I  secular  and  ecclesiastical  powers, 
to  the  contest  all  his  energy,  sub- 
ci,  learning,  and  personal  influence ; 
test  was  narrowed  for  a  time  to  a 
ms  between  the  friar  and  the  pope, 
rm  faith  in  ther  Catholic  doctrine, 
id  the  infallibility  of  the  papacy, 
d  in  his  reasoning  the  powers  of 
m  the  powers  of  the  church.  He 
$ed  as  a  schismatic  and  a  Protes- 
;s  were  made  upon  his  life,  and  it 
the  seclusion  of  his  convent  that 
imself  safe.  His  pen  still  contin- 
ustaining  popular  resistance  to  the 
i  interdicts.  To  later  ages  he  is 
I  by  his  history  of  the  council  of 
>f  tjie  most  remarkable  works  in 
rature,  for  its  immense  research, 
3,  and  completeness  of  treatment, 
published  in  London  in  1619  un- 
led  name  of  Pietro  Soave  Polano, 
gh  many  editions,  and  was  trans- 
itin  and  the  leading  tongues  of 
counteract  its  influence  arivalhis- 
>uncil  was  undertaken  by  Cardinal 
)o  whom  all  the  archives  of  the 
freely  opened.  Another  principal 
pi  was  his  special  history  of  the 
between  Pope  Paul  V.  and  the  re- 
inioe,  in  which  there  is  the  same 
:uage,  ingenuity  of  pleading,  and 
the  use  of  materials  which  mark 
f  the  council  of  Trent.  The  best 
tion  of  his  writings  was  published 
i  vols.,  1789).  His  life  has  been 
he  Italian  liberal,  A.  A.  Bianchi- 
ols.,  Zurich,  1886).  An  account 
►versy  of  Sarpi  with  the  pope  and 
3  given  by  T.  Adolphus  TroUope, 
1  the  Pope  and  Paul  the  Friar" 
1). 

n  £.  CO.  of  Nebraska,  bounded  £. 
rari,  and  8.  and  W.  by  the  Platte 
about  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
bal,  Bellevue. 

CNIA,  a  genus  of  plants  found  in 
!^orth  America,  and  so  named  by 
1  honor  of  a  Dr.  Sarrazin  of  Que- 
oy  years  ago  sent  one  species  and 

of  it  to  Europe.  The  leaves  of 
ias  are  either  trumpet-shaped  or 
^,  and  they  are  called  pitcher 
ithers'  cup,  huntsman's  cup,  or 
rhe  natural  order  tarraceniacem 
genera,  one  belonging  to  Califor- 
to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Allegha- 
e  third  to  Guiana.  The  Mrraee- 
srennials,  having  fibrous  roots,  the 
idica],  their  petioles  curiously  ex- 
miting  at  their  edges  into  a  hol- 


low urn,  surmounted  at  the  apex  by  the  leaf 
blade,  which  is  either  erect  or  else  hangs  down 
in  the  form  of  a  lid.  The  scapes  or  flower 
stalks  generally  bear  each  a  single  large  flower ; 
the  calyx  is  4  to  6  leaved,  much  imbricated, 
destitute  of  a  corolla,  or  else  consisting  of  5 
persistent  sepals,  often  having  an  involucre  on 
the  outside,  and  5  hypogynous,  unguiculated, 
concave  petals;  the  stamens  hypogynous,  with 
oblong,  adnate,  2- celled  anthers,  bursting  in- 
ternally and  longitudinally ;  the  ovary  free,  3 
to  5  celled ;  the  style  simple,  truncate,  or  ex- 
panded into  a  broad  peltate  plate,  with  5  stig> 
matic  angles;  the  capsule  2  to  5  celled;  seeds 
very  numerous,  minute ;  albumen  abundant. — 
The  purple  sarracenia,  more  conmionly  known 
as  the  side-saddle  flower  {8,  purpurea^  Linn.), 
is  to  be  found  in  cold  peat  bogs  and  near  the 
mossy  margins  of  ponds,  extending  from  New 
England  to  Wisconsin  and  southward  on  the 
E.  ^opes  of  the  AUeghanies.  It  is  a  handsome 
plant  at  any  season,  and  especially  so  when  in 
blossom.  Its  leaves  are  numerous,  curving  up- 
ward from  the  root,  pitcher-shaped,  broadly 
winged,  veined  with  purple  lines,  the  lid  round, 
heart-shaped,  erect,  its  inner  face  bristly. 
When  deeply  sunk  in  the  moss  these  leaves  are 
seldom  found  destitute  of  water,  and  frequent- 
ly contain  drowned  insects.  From  the  centra 
of  the  leaves  the  flowers  rise,  each  borne  upon 
a  tall,  smooth,  and  cylindrical  scape ;  the  calyx 
consists  of  6  ovate,  obtuse,  shining  leaves,  of 
a  brownish  purple  color  having  8  paler  col- 
ored bracts ;  the  petals  are  5,  pandunform,  ob< 
tuse,  hanging  over  the  stigma  like  the  flaps  of 
a  saddle,  of  a  rich  purple  or  crimson  above, 
but  paler  beneath ;  the  stamens  are  numerous 
and  yellow,  and  surround  the  short  pistil,  whose 
stigma  is  broad,  large,  and  very  conspicuous. 
A  variety  of  this  species  sometimes  occurs  hav- 
ing yellowish  green  flowers  and  paler  veinlesa 
leaves,  known  as  the  heterophyUa  or  diverse- 
leaved.  A  few  other  and  southern  species  may 
be  cited,  such  as  the  parrot-beaked  pitcher 
plant  (S,  psittaein^i,  Mx.),  having  short,  spread- 
ing leaves,  their  tube  slender,  broadly  winged, 
marked  with  white  spots,  and  reticulated  with 
purple  veins,  the  lid  almost  closing  the  orifice ; 
the  fiower  purple,  and  appearing  m  April  and 
May.  It  is  found  in  the  pine  barren  swamps 
of  Florida  and  Georgia.  The  leaves  of  Drum- 
mond's  pitcher  plant  (S.  Drumnrumdii^  Oroom) 
are  2  feet  long,  erect,  trumpet-shaped,  narrow- 
ly winged,  the  upper  portion  white  and  varie- 
gated with  purple  lines;  the  flowers  are  3 
inches  wide.  It  is  a  highly  conspicuous  plant 
in  southern  pine  barren  swamps,  appearing  in 
blossom  in  April.  The  trumpet  leaf  (S.Jtata, 
Linn.)  has  yellowish  leaves  2  feet  long,  which  aro 
large,  erect,  trumpet-shaped,  narrowly  winged, 
the  lid  yellow,  erect,  orbicular,  slender-pointed, 
tomentose  within,  reddish  at  the  base,  and  re- 
ticulated with  purple  veins;  the  flowers  yel- 
low, 4  to  5  inches  wide,  expanding  in  April 
and  May.  The  plant  is  found  in  the  low  pine 
barrens  from  Florida  to  North  Carolina  and 
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westward.  There  are  other  species,  all  readily 
susceptible  of  cultivation  in  pots  or  boxes  of 
cold  moss  or  peaty  soil  well  supplied  with  wa- 
ter. They  have  no  economical  or  medicinal  uses. 

SABSAPABILLA,  the  common  name  of 
herbaceous  plants  or  under  shrubs  of  the  ge- 
nus 9milaXj  the  type  of  the  natural  order  emi- 
laeecB.  They  have  a  tendency  to  climb ;  some 
have  fleshy  tubers,  the  leaves  reticulated,  the 
flowers  bisexual  or  polygamous,  calyx  and  co- 
rolla both  alike,  free,  6-parted ;  stamens  6,  sel- 
dom hypogynous ;  pistil  with  a  3-celled  ovary 
and  a  trifld  style ;  fruit  a  berry.  The  species 
occur  especially  in  the  temperate  and  tropical 
parts  of  Asia  and  America.  There  are  several 
species  of  tmilaa  which  are  used  for  sarsaparilla 
in  commerce,  though  Dr.  Hancock,  a  writer  on 
the  productions  of  Guiana,  aflirms  that  there  is 
but  one  which  yields  the  genuine.  Dr.  Lindley 
("  Medical  and  Economical  Botany,"  London, 
1856)  gives  5  species  of  tmilax  which  afford 
this  drug,  viz. :  the  Vera  Cruz  sarsaparilla  {8, 
medicay  Schlechtendal),  having  prickly  angular 
stems,  papery,  cordate,  aurioulate,  6-ribbed, 
somewhat  fiddle-formed  leaves,  and  about  12- 
flowered  umbels,  growing  on  the  uplands  of 
Mexico;  the  Brazilian  (S,  sipkilitica,  Hum- 
boldt), with  a  slightly  prickly  round  stem, 
leathery,  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate,  8-ribbea 
leaves,  growing  in  the  woods  of  tropical  Amer- 
ica; the  Jamaica  (S.  offidTtalis,  Kunth),  with 
a  prickly  angular  stem,  leathery,  oblong  acute, 
cordate,  6  to  7-ribbed  leaves,  growing  on  the 
banks  of  the  Magdalena  river ;  the  Italian  (S. 
asperaj  Linn.),  with  a  prickly  angular  stem, 
cordate,  sometimes  hastate  leaves,  about  7- 
ribbed,  leathery  and  prickly  at  the  edge,  found 
in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  of  a  decidedly  in- 
ferior quality ;  and  the  China  root  {S.  Ghinay 
Linn.),  with  a  round  prickly  stem,  thin,  round- 
ish, oblong  acute,  about  5-ribbed  leaves,  and  a 
tuberose  rhizome  or  root  stock,  sometimes 
eaten  as  food  on  account  of  its  abounding  in 
starch.  A  species  from  Kew  Holland  {8,  gly- 
eyphylla)j  called  sweet  tea,  has  been  found  to 
possess  excellent  qualities.  A  species  found  in 
the  southern  portions  of  North  America,  the 
false  China  root  (S.  pseudo-Chinay  Linn.),  ac- 
cording to  Elliott,  has  a  creeping,  nodose,  tu- 
berous root,  which  is  similarly  employed  as  an 
alterative.  In  the  woodlands  of  the  northern 
states  the  wild  sarsaparilla  {aralia  nudicanlis^ 
Linn.),  of  the  ginseng  family  or  a/raliacea^  fur- 
nishes in  the  long,  creeping,  horizontal,  and 
ai'omatic  roots  a  popular  substitute  for  the  for- 
eign and  genuine  article. — ^The  value  of  sarsa- 
parilla in  medicine  is  a  subject  of  much  dispute, 
many  practitioners  considering  it  highly  useful 
in  a  variety  of  cases,  and  others  thinking  it 
nearlv  T^orthless 

SABTHE,  a  K  W.  department  of  France, 
formed  from  the  old  province  of  Maine-et- 
Perche,  bounded  N.  by  Ome,  E.  by  Eure-et- 
Loir  and  Loir-et-Cher,  S.  by  Indre-et-Loire 
and  Maine-et-Loire,  and  W.  by  Mayenne ;  area, 
2,895  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866, 467,198.    The  only 
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navigable  rivers  are  the  Loir  and 
the  country  is  well  watered  by  nun 
er  streams.  There  are  mines  of  i 
thracite.    Capital,  Le  Mans. 

SABTO,  Andkka.  del.  See  1 
Sabto. 

SABTOBIUS,  Ernst  Wilhkui 
German  theologian,  born  in  Darms 
1797,  died  at  KOnigsberg,  June  1\ 
studied  theology  at  the  university  < 
and  became  professor  of  theology 
in  1821,  and  of  dogmatic  theolog 
at  Dorpat  in  1824,  with  the  hone 
Bussian  aulio  councillor.  Thence 
ed  to  Kdnigsberg  as  superintendei 
the  province  of  East  Prussia,  i 
braced  the  views  of  the  strictly  « 
Lutheran  party,  and  remained  thi 
life  one  of  its  prominent  advocatee 
very  prolific  writer,  and  on  accom 
liar  suavity  in  his  style  he  has  be 
John  of  the  high  Lutherans. 

SABTOBIUS,  Georo  Friedrici 
baron  von  Waltershausen,  a  Germ 
bom  in  Cassel,  Aug.  25,  1765,  d 
1828.  He  studied  at  Gdttingen,  f 
and  afterward  the  historical  scic 
1766  was  appointed  assistant  libn 
1794  chief  librarian  of  the  universi 
appointed  tutor  in  1792,  extraord 
sor  of  philosophy  in  1797,  and  ord 
sor  in  1802,  and  in  1814  professc 
By  his  lectures  and  writings  h< 
vanced  the  study  of  political  econc 
out  Germany.  In  1814  the  duke 
sent  him  to  the  congress  of  Yieni] 
mained  there  only  until  the  be^ 
year  1815,  having  been  elected  a  m 
legislature  of  Hanover.  In  the  pr 
the  legislature  he  took  an  activ 
1817,  when  he  resigned  in  order  t€ 
self  to  his  professional  duties.  In 
ennobled  by  the  king  of  Bavaria, 
history  of  the  Hanseatio  league, 
the  rule  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  Ital; 
historical  works,  beside  several  w 
litical  economy. 

SABUM,  Old,  an  extinct  city  an* 
tary  borough  of  Wiltshire,  Engli 
from  Salisbury,  noted  in  the  histor 
liamentary  reform  movement.  It 
of  importance  under  the  Saxons,  ai 
a  bishop's  see  in  the  11th  century ; 
thedral  having  been  removed  to 
site  of  Salisbury  in  the  reign  of  H 
consequence  of  a  local  quarrel,  tl 
deserted,  and  has  not  now  a  singk 
a  few  traces  of  its  walls,  castle,  ai 
alone  remaining.  Having,  howev( 
dowed  by  Edward  III.  with  the  ] 
sending  two  members  to  the  house  c 
the  franchise  accompanied  the  est 
proprietor,  after  it  had  lost  all  its 
continued  to  exercise  this  privilege 
turn  the  two  members  regularly  un 
ing  of  the  reform  act  in  1882. 
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SASKATCHEWAN  RIVER.  SeeHuDsoir'fl 
Bay  Tkbbitobt,  vol.  ix.  p.  834. 

SABNETT,  WiLUAM  J.,  D.D.,  an  American 
clergyman  and  author,  born  in  Hancock  co., 
6a.,  April  29,  1820.  He  was  gradoated  at 
Oglethorpe  nnirersitj,  Georgia,  in  1889,  studied 
law,  and  afterward  joined  tUa  Alabama  confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  in 
which  he  received  his  first  itinerant  appoint- 
ments. In  1849  he  was  elected  professor  of 
English  literature  in  Emory  college,  Ga.,  in 
1858  president  of  Lagrange  female  college,  and 
in  1859  of  the  East  Alabama  male  college,  at 
Auburn.  He  has  publbhed  a  work  on  "  Prog- 
ress" (1855),  and  a  volume  of  **  Discussions  in 
Literature  and  Religion''  (1850). 

SASSAFRAS  (laurtts  iossc^/hUy  Linn. ;  iotsa- 
fra»  officinale^  Nees),  a  small,  hardy,  and  hand- 
some tree  of  the  natural  order  lauracem  or  the 
laurel  family,  found  in  rich  woods  firom  Canada 
to  Louisiana.    Its  popular  name  is  of  Spanish 
origuL    The  trunk  of  the  sassafras  tree  is  15 
to  50  feet  high;  when  old  it  is  covered  with 
a  reddbh  gray  bark,  deeply  and  irregularly 
cracked  so  as  to  show  the  annual  layers  on  the 
sides  of  its  fissures,  and  of  a  dark  cinnamon  hue 
next  to  the  wood.    The  branches  are  numer- 
ous, bare  and  crooked,  the  younger  only  being 
clothed  with  rich  and  pleasant  green  leaves  of 
great  variety  of  forms,  and  which  turn  to  a 
buff  or  yellow  color  in  autumn.    Each  leaf  is 
supported  on  a  footstalk  of  about  \  its  length, 
is  acute  or  wedge-shaped  at  its  base,  often  en- 
tire, sometimes  oval  with  an  imperfect  lobe,  or 
more   frequently  dilated  and  8-lobed.     The 
llowers  are  in  clustered  and  hanging  racemes 
just  below  the  leaves  and  around  the  base  of 
the  recent  shoots ;  the  sterile  ones  consist  of  a 
cup  of  6  yellowish,  oblong,  petal-like  parts, 
surrounding  a  circle  of  6  stamens  which  en- 
closes 3  other  stamens ;  the  fertile  have  only 
6  imperfect  stamens  in  a  single  circle,  the  pistil 
consisting  of  a  roundish  ovary,  a  short  style, 
and  stigma;   the  fruit  is  an  oval  berry-like 
drupe,  of  a  rich  dark  blue  when  ripe,  and 
borne  on  a  dark  red,  thickened,  club-shaped 
peduncle,  both  contrasting  finely  with  the  foli- 
age ;  it  is  eagerly  sought  for  by  birds,  though 
of  a  nauseous  aromatic  flavor.    The  caterpil- 
lars of  several  beautiful  moths  and  butterflies 
feed  upon  the  leaves. — ^The  value  of  the  sassa- 
fras tree  is  now  chiefly  for  ornament,  being 
much  cultivated  for  the  purpose,  especially  in 
England,  and  raised  from  the  seed  or  from  suck- 
ers and  offsets  of  the  roots.    Formerly  it  was 
in  high  repute  in  medicine,  and  its  roots,  ac- 
cording to  Grosnold,  formed  a  part  of  the  ^st 
cargo  exported  from  Massachusetts,  command- 
ing extravagant  prices.    Its  bark  and  wood  are 
stimulant  and  diaphoretic,  and  are  used  in 
rheumatism  and  venereal  diseases.    The  dried 
leaves,  which  contain  mucilage,  are  mixed  with 
soups;  the  young  twigs  and  the  root  bark, 
which  are  strongly  aromatic,  are  among  the 
articles  employed  in  making   domestic  beer. 
The  wood  is  brittle,  soft^  and  olose-grmned,  and 


sometimes  employed  for  drawers  and  chests, 
retaining  its  pleasant  odor  for  a  long  time ;  as 
a  fuel  it  is  not  considered  valuable,  snapping 
in  the  fire  like  chestnut.  The  tree  is  seldom 
seen  in  cultivation,  though  deserving  the  care 
of  the  arboriculturist. 

SASSANID^,  a  dynasty  of  Persian  kings, 
founded  byArdeschirBabeghan,  or  Artaxerxes 
lY.,  the  grandson  of  Sassan,  who  overthrew 
the  rule  of  the  Arsacida,  about  A.  D.  226.  The 
period  of  this  dynasty  is  a  brilliant  one  in  Per- 
sian history.  Under  the  Sassanian  kings,  and 
especially  under  Sapor  I.,  Sapor  U.,  Chosroes 
I.,  and  Chosroes  II.,  long  and  successful  wars 
were  carried  on  against  the  Eoman  and  By- 
zantine emperors,  the  Persian  empire  was 
extended  and  consolidated,  and  the  Maprian 
religion  was  restored  and  maintained.  The 
dynasty  dosed  with  Yezdegird  IH.,  who  in  641 
was  beaten  by  the  caliph  Omar  in  the  great 
battle  of  Nahavand,  into  which  the  Persians 
went  150,000  strong;  he  afterward  fled  from 
place  to  place,  and  in  651  was  murdered  by  a 
miller  in  whose  mill  he  had  hidden. 

SASSOFERRATO  (Giovanni  Battista  Sal- 
vi),  an  Italian  painter,  born  in  the  castle  of 
Sassoferrato,  near  Urbino,  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  17th  century,  died  in  Rome  in 
1685.  Of  his  biography  little  is  known,  and 
he  is  frequently  confounded  with  an  earlier 
artist  of  the  same  name,  who  imitated  Raphael. 
In  style  he  followed  the  Oarracci  and  their 
school,  with  a  sweetness  and  delicacy  of  exe- 
cution peculiar  to  himself.  He  painted  land- 
scapes, sacred  portraits,  particularly  of  the 
Madonna,  and  more  rarely  historical  pieces. 
In  the  last  named  department  his  chief  pro- 
duction is  an  altarpiece  in  the  church  of 
Montefiascone  representing  the  death  of  St. 
Joseph.  The  Berlin  museum  contains  many 
of  his  best  pictures. 

SATAN.    See  Devil. 

SATELLITE.    See  Astronomy. 

SATIN,  a  closely  woven  glossy  silk,  original- 
ly imported  from  China.  The  uniformly  smooth 
surface  by  which  it  is  distinguished  is  obtained 
by  the  use  of  a  loom  with  at  least  5-leaved 
heddles  and  as  many  corresponding  treddles. 
Four  move  up  and  down  together,  carrying  as 
many  yams  of  the  warp,  across  which  the  weft 
is  thrown  by  the  shuttle.  The  glossy  or  right 
side  comes  at  the  bottom  from  the  shuttle 
being  always  thrown  when  f  of  the  warp  yarn 
is  beneath  to  sustain  it.  By  using  very  fine  silk 
yarns  of  any  color  for  the  warp,  and  a  heavier 
black  yam  for  the  woof,  the  right  side  will  pre- 
sent only  the  colored  yam,  and  the  other  will 
be  a  black  surface  upon  which  the  crossing  of 
the  minute  warp  yarns  is  not  visible. 

SATIN  BOWER  BIRD,  a  oonirostral  bird 
of  the  starUng  family,  and  genus  ptilorwrhyT^ 
ehtu  (Euhl).  The  bill  is  moderate,  compressed, 
arched,  and  notched  at  the  tip;  the  nostriU 
lateral,  deeply  sunk,  with  large  opening  partly 
concealed  by  projecting  plumes;  wings  long 
and  pointed,  the  Ist  8  quills  graduated,  and  the 
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4th  and  6tb  equal  and  longest ;  tall  short  and 
even ;  tarsi  mnch  longer  than  middle  toe,  ro- 
bust and  scaled;  all  4  toes  long  and  strong, 
with  sharp  claws.  Two  species  are  described 
by  Gray,  peculiar  to  Australia,  found  chiefly 
in  forests  bordering  the  larger  rivers,  and  in 
thick  brushes  of  cedar;  when  perched  on  lofty 
trees  they  utter  loud  and  harsh  notes,  some- 
what resembling  those  of  a  domestic  cat ;  they 
congregate  in  autumn  in  small  flocks  on  the 
ground.  The  satin  bower  bird  (P.  hoheericeuSf 
Kuhl)  is  about  the  size  of  a  jackdaw  or  small 
crow ;  in  the  adult  male  the  plumage  is  deep, 
satiny,  blue  black,  the  primaries  velvety  black, 
and  the  wings  and  tail  of  the  last  color,  edged 
with  blue  black ;  eyes  light  blue,  with  red  cir- 
cle around  the  pupil ;  bill  bluish  horn-colored, 
yellowish  at  tip,  and  legs  and  feet  yellowish 
white.  The  female  is  grayish  green  above,  the 
wings  and  tail  sulphur  brown ;  yellowish  be- 
low, each  feather  scaled  with  a  dark  brown 
border.  The  old  males  are  more  rarely  seen 
than  the  females  and  young  males,  and  the  last 
do  not  get  their  glossy  plumage  till  the  2d  or  8d 
year.  They  feed  on  berries  and  fruits,  espe- 
cially wild  figs  and  the  native  cherry,  and  they 
often  attack  the  ripening  crops  of  the  settlers. 
The  conmion  name  is  derived  from  the  singular 
habit  which  the  females  have  of  making  very 
extraordinary  bower-like  structures,  of  various 
sizes,  which  are  the  most  curious  examples  of 
bird  architecture  on  record,  displaying  more 
ingenuity  combined  with  taste  than  any  other 
members  of  the  class  of  birds.  On  the  ground, 
generally  under  the  shelter  of  trees  in  a  retired 
place,  they  form  a  dome-shaped  bower  of 
sticks  and  twigs  on  a  platform  of  the  same ; 
these  are  so  interwoven  that  the  tops  of  the 
twigs  turn  in  and  nearly  meet  at  the  top,  the 
forks  always  pointing  outward  so  as  to  offer  no 
obstruction  to  the  ingress  and  egress  of  the 
birds.  But  the  most  singular  habit  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  bower  is  ornamented ;  they 
collect  with  great  perseverance  all  kinds  of  bril- 
liant and  striking  objects,  such  as  the  gaudy 
feathers  of  parrots,  shells,  skulls  and  bleached 
bones  of  small  animals,  bright  stones,  and  such 
high-colored  rags  as  they  can  find  about  the 
houses  of  the  natives  and  settlers ;  these  they 
place  at  or  near  the  entrances,  introducing 
feathers  between  the  interstices  in  the  most 
fahtastio  and  often  in  a  very  pleasing  man- 
ner; so  prone  are  these  birds  to  pick  np 
any  odd-looking  thing,  that  the  natives  always 
search  their  bowers,  sure  of  finding  many 
articles  which  they  have  missed  from  their 
scanty  possessions.  These  bowers,  according  to 
Mr.  Gould,  are  not  used  as  nests,  but  probably 
as  assembly  rooms,  where  many  individuals  of 
both  sexes  sport  in  the  most  playful  manner ; 
they  are  probably  also  used  as  places  of  ren- 
dezvous during  pairing  time,  and  for  the  ele- 
gancies and  amusements  rather  than  the  neces- 
sities bf  bird  life.  This  species  is  the  cowry  of 
the  natives,  and  is  found  chiefly,  if  not  only,  in 
New  South  Wales;  the  male  has  a  loud  liquid 


call,  beside  the  harsh  note  comi 
sexes.  The  green  satin  bird  {B.  l 
and  Horsf )  is  rather  smaller ;  the  j 
is  a  parrot  green,  with  the  ends 
coverts,  secondaries,  and  most  of  t 
ers  tipped  with  white,  and  belo 
spots  of  the  same.  The  food  an 
are  the  same  as  in  the  last  specie 
not  been  ascertained  that  it  make! 
is  called  cat  bird  by  the  colonists^ 
semblance  of  its  notes  to  the  nig 
of  the  domestic  cat — ^The  genui 
(Gould)  differs  in  having  the  nostr 
long  and  slightly  rounded  tail,  oi 
4th  <^uill8  equal  and  longest.  1 
shy  birds,  frequenting  the  forestf 
of  Australia;  the  food  consists 
seeds.  They  make  still  more  rem 
ers  than  the  preceding  genus,  ai 
tures  are  longer  and  more  aven 
externally  of  interwoven  twigs,  a 
tall  grasses  meeting  above ;  they 
with  bivalve  shells,  stones,  sma 
whitened  bones,  the  stones  bein^ 
a  pavement,  and  so  as  to  keep  t 
place.  The  spotted  bower  bird 
Gould)  is  about  11  inches  long 
color  above  being  deep  brown, 
tipped  with  buff  and  edged  with 
head ;  the  back  of  the  neck  is 
broad  frill  of  rosy  pink  elongated 
lower  parts  grayish  white;  hot 
the  frill,  except  when  young.  I 
larger  bowers  made  by  this  bii 
evidently  been  used  for  years,  1 
seen  nearly  half  a  bushel  of  shel 
at  each  entrance,  which  had 
from  the  shore  at  a  considerable 
great  bower  bird  (0.  nuchalis,  G 
16  inches  long,  and  occurs  in  N. 
it  is  grayish  brown  above,  satinj 
tipped  with  grayish  whit© ;  on  tJ 
•p\nk  frill  paJtly  encircled  with  a 
plumes;  yellowish  gray  below, 
brown;  it  makes  highly  omamc 
For  figures,  and  details  on  all 
see  Gould's  "  Birds  of  Australia,^' 
8,  9,  10,  11  (fol.,  London,  1848). 

SATIN  SPAR,  a  name  someth 
fibrous  yariety  of  gypsum,  whic 
lustre,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  hi 
is  also  applied  to  a  variety  of  a 
which  exhibits  similar  features. 

SATIN  WOOD,  an  ornamental 
ed  from  different  trees  in  the  ] 
Indies  and  in  South  America,  hav 
ished  a  high  lustre  like  that  of  i 
pleasing. colors.  That  of  Guiana 
reddish,  and  is  the  product  of  tl 
Guianensis  (Aublet).  The  satin 
Ion  is  obtained  from  the  ehUroxy 
The  best  variety  is  imported  fron 
in  logs  or  in  planks  of  9  to  20 
That  from  Singapore  and  Bomi 
quality;  the  poorest  sort  is  froi 
dence,  and  is  used  chiefly  for  1 
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wood  is  close,  resembles  boxwood  in  color,  but 
is  more  orange,  and  is  sometimes  beautifully 
mottled  and  curled.  Several  years  ago  satin 
wood  was  much  used  for  internal  decoration 
and  famitare;  but  at  present  it  is  rarely  seen 
excepting  for  workbozes,  bmshes,  &c. 

SATRAP,  in  ancient  Persia,  the  governor  of 
a  province.  The  duties  of  the  satraps  were 
originally  altogether  civil,  the  governors  of 
garrisons  and  military  commanders  being  inde- 
pendent of  them,  and  both  classes  being  ap- 
pointed by  and  directly  responsible  to  the  king. 
Gradually,  however,  both  the  civil  and  military 
power  in  the  provinces  came  to  be  confided  to 
the  satraps,  especially  if  they  were  of  royal 
blood,  as  in  the  case  of  the  younger  Gyrus. 
The  more  powerful  of  them  being  thus  enabled 
when  80  disposed  to  defy  the  royal  authority, 
frequent  revolts  occurred,  and  many  made 
themselves  independent 

SATTARA,  a  province  of  British  India,  in 
the  Bombay  presidency,  bordering  on  the  Indian 
ocean,  between  lat.  16°  22'  and  18°  82'  N.,  and 
long.  73"  24'  and  76°  26'  E. ;  area,  11,000  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  1,320,000.  Capital,  Sattara.  The  river  Kist- 
nah  has  its  source  in  the  upper  part  of  Sattara, 
and  in  its  S.  E.  course  through  the  centre  of  the 
province  receives  many  tributaries.  The  coun- 
try forms  part  of  the  table  land  of  the  Deccan, 
and  the  surface  is  generally  much  broken  and 
rugged.  The  Ghauts  extend  along  the  W.  boun- 
dary. The  soil  is  generally  barren,  and  in  the  W. 
or  more  elevated  part  of  the  country  the  climate 
is  cool  and  excessively  moist.  The  people  are 
nearly  all  of  the  Mahratta  race.  Shevigee,  the 
famous  Mahratta  chief,  founded  the  kingdom  of 
Sattara  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century; 
and  in  1749  one  of  his  successors  resigned  the 
position  of  head  of  the  Mahrattas  to  an  officer 
of  his  court,  called  the  peishwa,  who  transfer- 
red the  seat  of  government  from  Sattara  to 
Poena.  The  war  of  1817-'18  left  the  whole 
of  the  peishwa^s  territory  in  the  hands  of  the 
British,  who  released  the  r^ah  and  restored 
him  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  under  Brit- 
ish protection.  In  consequence  of  certain  in- 
trigues, he  was  deposed  by  his  protectors  in 
1839,  and  his  brother  elevated  in  his  place. 
The  new  rjyah  governed  with  great  wisdom, 
and  died  in  1848  without  issue,  but  adopted  a 
hoy  distantly  related  to  him  a  few  hours  be- 
fore Ilia  death.  It  was  decided  by  the  British 
authorities  that  a  dependent  principality  could 
not  pass  to  an  adopted  heir  without  the  consent 
of  the  paramount  power ;  and  Sattara  was  an- 
nexed to  British  India. 

SATURDAY  (Saturn's  day),  the  7th  and  last 
day  of  the  week,  and  the  Roman  dies  Saturni. 
It  is  the  Jewish  sabbath,  and  in  the  Boman 
Catholic  breviary  is  still  called  dies  sabbati. 

SATUR;jT  (SATURinrs),  an  ancient  mythical 
long  or  deity  of  Italy,  to  whom  was  ascribed 
the  introduction  of  agriculture  and  civilization. 
According  to  the  tradition  of  the  aborigines,  he 
reigned  on  the  Capitoline  hill,  and  after  his 
\  was  translated  to  the  abodes  of  the  gods. 


He  emancipated  the  inhabitants  from  their  sav- 
age life,  and  taught  them  the  arts  of  peace,  - 
whence  his  reign  was  called  the  golden  age  of 
Italy.  With  Ms  wife.  Ops,  the  representative 
of  plenty,  he  was  regarded  as  the  protector  of 
agriculture  and  of  all  vegetation  which  tended 
to  the  benefit  of  man,  and  carried  in  his  hand 
a  crooked  pruning  knife.  The  Greek  deity  Cro- 
nos, with  whom  ne  was  jfrequently  identified, 
was  the  youngest  son  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  and 
the  father  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  Neptune,  and  Pluto. 
He  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  Heaven  (Ura- 
nus), and  instituted  a  reign  of  peace  and  plenty, 
called  by  the  poets  the  golden  age,  to  which 
succeeded  the  rule  of  Jupiter,  who  deposed  and 
imprisoned  his  father.  His  name  literally  sig- 
nifies time,  and  in  the  character  of  the  destroy- 
er he  was  represented  as  bearing  a  sickle  or 
scythe,  and  as  devouring  his  own  ofispring. 

8ATUBN,  The  Planet.    See  Asteonomt. 

SATURNALIA,  the  festival  of  Saturn,  cele- 
brated originally  by  the  rural  population  of  an- 
cient Italy  in  December,  as  a  sort  of  harvest 
home,  and  in  later  ages  converted  into  a  sea- 
son of  almost  absolute  relaxation  and  merry 
making.  Its  origin  extends  into  mythical 
times,  and  was  ascribed  to  Janus,  Hercules, 
and  others.  Tullus  Hostilius  is  said  to  have 
instituted  or  rather  revived  games  of  the  Satur- 
nalia and  Opalia  at  Rome,  in  honor  of  Saturn 
and  Ops,  to  commemorate  a  victory  over  the 
Sabines ;  and  thenceforth  probably  the  festival 
took  its  place  permanently  in  the  Roman  calen- 
dar. During  the  republic  a  single  day  in  the 
middle  of  December  was  set  apart  for  its  cele- 
bration, although  the  whole  month  was  con- 
sidered as  dedicated  to  Saturn ;  but  under  the 
emperor  Augustus  the  term  was  made  to  em- 
brace 8  days,  Deo.  17,  18,  and  19,  to  which  a 
4th  day,  and  under  Caligula  a  6th,  was  added.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  under  the  emperors 
the  festivities  in  reality  lasted  7  days,  and  in- 
cluded 8  separate  festivals,  the  Saturnalia  prop- 
er, the  Opalia,  and  the  Sigillaria,  so  called  from 
the  little  earthenware  figures  given  to  children 
as  presents.  During  the  Saturnalia  no  business 
of  any  kind  was  transacted,  the  distinctions  of 
rank  were  forgotten,  the  utmost  freedom  of 
speech  was  permitted,  and  crowds  perambu- 
lated the  streets,  wearing  the  pileus,  the  em- 
blem of  liberty,  and  shouting  lo  Saturnalia^ 
much  in  the  same  spirit  as  in  the  modem  car- 
nival time;  while  within  doors,  feasting  and 
revelry  were  indulged  to  an  inordinate  degree. 

SATYR,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  species  of 
rustic  divinity  or  supernatural  creature,  under 
the  government  of  the  god  Bacchus,  and  form- 
ing part  of  his  retinue.  Satyrs  are  represented 
as  robust  and  rough  in  appearance,  with  the 
heads  and  bodies  of  men  and  sometimes  the 
lower  parts  of  goats.  Their  ears  were  pointed 
like  those  of  animals,  and  they  had  short  horns 
and  tails.  In  character  they  were  frolicsome 
and  addicted  to  various  kinds  of  sensual  €i\joy- 
ments.  They  are  sometimes  confounded  by  the 
Latin  poets  with  the  Italian  fauns,  although  on- 
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ginally  distinot  beings,  and  in  ancient  pictures 
and  bass-relie&  so  represented.  One  of  the 
most  celebrated  statues  of  antiquity  was  the 
satyr  of  Praxiteles  at  Athens. 

SAUK,  a  S.  W.  CO.  of  Wisconsin,  drained  by 
the  Barraboo  river ;  area,  985  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1850,  4,871 ;  in  1860,  18,894.  The  surface  is 
hilly  and  well  timbered,  and  the  soil  fertile. 
The  Milwaukee  and  La  Crosse  railroad  passes 
throQgh  the  county.     Capital,  Barra][)oo. 

SAUL  (Heb.  ShauT),  the  first  king  of  Israel, 
son  of  Kish,  of  tlie  tribe  of  Bei^amin.  He  had 
4,  or  according  to  some  6  sons,  8  of  whom,  in- 
cluding Jonathan,  the  intimate  friend  of  David, 
fell  with  their  father  in  the  battle  against  the 
Philistines  at  Mount  Gilboa,  and  one  of  whom, 
Ishbosheth,  for  two  years  after  liis  father's 
death  maintained  hiinself  as  king  of  all  the 
tnbes  except  Judah.  He  had  also  two  daugh- 
ters, Merab,  the  first  bom,  and  Michal,  the  wife 
of  David.  (For  the  history  of  his  reign,  see 
Hebbews,  vol.  ix.  p.  89.) 

SAULCY,  Louis  E£ucien  Joseph  Caignabt 
DB,  a  French  antiquary  and  numismatist,  bom 
in  lille,  March  19, 1807.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the 
polytechnic  school,  became  an  officer  of  artil- 
lery, and  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  numis- 
matics and  antiquities.  In  1836  the  French 
institute  awarded  him  a  prize  for  hb  I^i  de 
ol€U8\ficatian  dee  suUe$  monetaires  Byzantines; 
and  in  1839  the  academy  of  inscriptions  elected 
him  a  corresponding  member.  He  had  mean- 
while been  appointed  professor  bf  mechanics 
in  a  military  school  at  Metz ;  whence,  through 
the  influence  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  he  was 
called  to  the  post  of  keeper  of  the  museum  of 
artillery  in  Paris.  In  1842  he  became  a  resi- 
dent member  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions. 
He  studied  in  succession  the  Celtiberian,  Phoe- 
nician, Egyptian,  and  cuneiform  inscriptions; 
and  in  1850,  sailing  for  Palestine  in  company 
with  his  son  and  M.  £douard  Delessert,  he  ex- 
plored the  Dead  sea  and  the  surrounding  terri- 
tory. On  his  return  to  France  he  announced 
that  he  had  found  the  ruins  of  Sodom  and  the 
other  cities  that  were  thought  to  have  been 
submerged  under  the  Dead  sea,  and  that  he 
had  identified  Uie  "  tombs  of  the  kings^^  at  Je- 
rusalem as  actually  the  royal  sepulchres  of  Ju- 
dah ;  and  as  an  evidence  of  this,  he  brought  for 
the  Louvre  a  sarcophagus  which  possibly  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  race.  These  assertions 
gave  rise  to  animated  discussions,  in  which  De 
Saulcy's  opinions  were  very  severely  criticized. 
His  Voyage  avtour  de  la  Met  Morte  et  dans  lea 
terres  btbliques  was  published  in  Paris  in  1862-'4 
(2  vols.  4to.,  with  maps  and  drawings).  Since 
then  he  has  resumed  his  numismatic  pursuits, 
and  beside  contributions  on  this  subject  to  the 
Memoires  of  the  academy  of  sciences  and  various 
periodicals,  he  has  published  Etudes  9ur  la  nu- 
mumatiqne  Judaique^  and  also  a  Histoire  de 
Vart  Juaavjue^  tiree  dea  textes  sacres  et  profanes 
(Paris,  1858). 

SAULT  STE.  MARIE.    See  Sautt  Maby's 
Stbait. 


S AUMAISE.    See  Salmasits. 

SAUMAREZ,  or  SArsitAEEz, 
baron,  an  English  admiral,  bon 
Port,  Guernsey,  March  11, 1757,  < 
sey,  Oct.  9,  1836.  At  the  age  of 
the  navy,  and  in4776,  for  his  si 
tack  on  Charleston  under  Sir  Pet 
made  lieutenant  He  served  in 
ing  the  following  4  years,  was 
rank  of  commander  for  his  con< 
gagement  between  the  Engli^  a 
on  Aug.  6,  1781,  and  as  captai 
sell,  a  ship  of  the  line,  under 
gained  great  honor  in  the  engag( 
the  English  and  French  fleets 
1782.  In  1798  he  was  knightei 
ture  of  a  French  frigate.  In  Nc 
same  year,  while  in  command  of 
ron,  he  was  attacked  by  a  Fren( 
as  large  as  his  own,  but  mainta 
fight  and  succeeded  in  saving 
In  March,  1795,  he  was  appoint 
mand  of  the  Orion,  74,  and  was 
battle  of  June  28,  at  the  engage 
St.  Vincent,  and  in  the  battle  < 
which  last  he  was  second  in  < 
was  severely  wounded.  During 
1799  and  1800  he  conmianded  tL 
dered  to  watch  the  French  fleet 
1801  he  was  created  a  baronet  ai 
of  the  blue,  and  placed  in  conm 
squadron  commissioned  to  watc 
fleet  at  Cadiz.  On  July  6  he 
French  vessels  in  the  bay  of  Alg 
worsted.  In  a  subsequent  engaj 
10  he  was  more  successful,  the  ( 
sail  of  the  line,  and  3,000  men  '. 
prisoners.  For  this  service  the  i 
ed  the  order  of  the  bath,  the  t 
houses  of  parliament,  and  a  pen; 
in  1803.  At  the  beginning  of 
Russia,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
the  Baltic  fleet,  and  by  his  dipL 
as  naval  skill  was  largely  instn 
taching  that  power  from  its 
France.  In  1814  he  was  made  i 
1819  rear  admiral,  and  in  1821  \ 
Great  Britain,  and  in  1824  was  ci 
miral  of  Plymouth,  which  post 
1827.  In  Sept.  1831,  he  was  el 
peerage  as  Baron  de  Saumarez  o 
the  idand  of  Guernsey,  and  the 
in  retirement.  His  life  has  be< 
Sir  John  Ross  under  the  title  of 
Correspondence  of  Admiral  Lord 
(2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1838). 

SAUMUR,  a  town  of  JFrance, 
ment  of  Maine-et-Loire,  situate 
bank  of  the  Loire,  25  m.  S.  S.  E. 
pop.  in  1856,  13,078.  It  is  bui 
steep  hill  surmounted  by  an  ol 
used  as  an  arsenal,  and  partly 
ground  by  the  river,  and  is  con: 
suburb  on  the  opposite  bank  b; 
bridge.  The  church  of  Notre  I 
tiUy  is  said  to  have  been  origina 
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the  6th  oentnry.  The  principal  mann&ctnres 
are  lineD,  glass,  enamelled  articles,  leather,  and 
saltpetre;-  and  some  trade  is  carried  on  in  farm 
produce.  Sanmar  was  early  attached  to  the 
cause  of  the  reformation,  and  became  a  strong- 
hold of  the  Protestants. 

SAUNDERS,  Pbinob,  attorney-general  of 
Hayti,  a  negro,  born  in  Thetford,  Vt.,  about 
1TT5,  died  in  Hkyti,  Feb.  12, 1840.  He  was  for 
some  years  a  teacher  of  free  colored  schools 
in  Colchester,  Oonn.,  and  Boston,  Mass.  In 
1807  he  went  to  Hayti,  where  Ohristophe  en- 
gaged him  to  improve  the  state  of  education  in 
his  dominions,  and  sent  him  to  England  to  pro- 
cure the  necessary  teachers,  books,  and  school 
apparatus.  While  in  that  country  he  received 
much  attention  and  mixed  in  the  most  aristo- 
cratic society  owing  to  a  ludicrous  misappre- 
hension of  his  Chrhtian  name  for  a  title.  On 
his  return  to  Hayti,  the  result  of  his  mission  not 
being  satisfactory  to  Ohristophe,  Saunders  left 
the  island  and  returned  to  the  United  States, 
where  he  studied  divinity,  and  preached  for 
some  time  to  a  congregation  in  Philadelphia. 
After  a  few  years  he  returned  to  Hayti,  where 
he  was  received  with  great  favor,  and  appointed 
attorney-general  of  the  republic,  which  office  he 
held  till  his  death.  He  published  several  small 
works,  including  *'Haytian  Papers"  (London, 
1816). 

SAUNBERSON',  Nicholas,  an  English  math- 
ematician, bom  at  Thurleston,  Yorkshire,  in 
1682,  died  April  19,  1739.  Before  he  was  a 
rear  old  he  lost  his  sight  by  the  small  pox.  He 
became  acquainted  with  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  while  young,  and  was  instructed  by 
his  father  in  the  rudiments  of  mathematics. 
At  18  he  received  instruction  in  algebra  and 
geometry,  and  by  the  assistance  of  some  friends 
was  enabled  to  attend  an  academy  near  Shef- 
field. In  1707  he  established  himself  as  a* 
teacher  of  mathemathics  and  optics  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  1711  Queen  Anne,  on  the  re- 
commendation of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  order  that  he 
might  be  qualified  to  hold  the  Lucasian  profes- 
sorship of  mathematics  in  Ohrist^s  college,  to 
which  he  was  thereupon  appointed,  as  succes- 
sor of  Mr.  WhLston.  In  1728  he  was  created 
LLD.  by  the  special  mandate  of  Qeorge  H.  He 
wrote  "Elements  of  Algebra"  and  the  "  Method 
of  Fluxions"  (8vo.,  1756),  as  well  as  a  commen- 
tary (2  vols.  4to.,  London,  1740)  on  some  parts 
of  Newton's  Princijpia.  He  invented  a  method 
of  performing  arithmetical  operations  solely  by 
the  sense  of  touch. 

SAURIANS,  an  order  of  scaly  reptiles,  in- 
cluding such  OS  are  popularly  called  lizards, 
Ekinks,  monitors,  geckos,  iguanas,  agamas, 
chameleons,  &c.,  and  the  extinct  iguanodon, 
ichthyosaurus,  pterodactyl,  and  plesiosaurus ; 
the  ophisaurians,  like  the  blind  worm  and  am- 
phi^fflna,  have  no  limbs,  and  form  the  connect- 
ing links  between  lizards  and  serpents.  The 
bones  of  the  upper  jaw  and  face  are  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  cranium,  and  have  no  indepen- 


dent motions  as  in  snakes;  the  lower  Jaw, 
instead  of  having  a  loose  articulation  with  the 
movable  mastoid  and  tympanic  bones,  is  firmly 
supported  on  a  single  point,  allowing  no  dila- 
tation of  the  opening  of  the  mouth ;  the  two 
branches  are  united  at  the  symphysis  immova- 
bly. Both  jaws  are  armed  with  teeth,  and  in  a 
few  instances  the  palate ;  the  teeth  are  conical 
and  slightly  hooked,  sometimes  compressed  and 
serrated ;  they  are  attached  to  the  surface  of 
the  jaw,  or  placed  in  a  shallow  groove,  but 
are  never  implanted  in  separate  sockets.  The 
tongue  has  two  very  different  forms;  it  is 
either  long,  slender,  bifid,  and  sheathed,  as  in 
snakes  {fMilinguia  or  leptoglaaia),  or  is  thick 
and  fle^y,  without  sheath  (brevilinguia  or 
paehyghaaa) ;  in  the  former  division  are  inclu- 
ded the  skinks,  amphisbsdua,  conmion  lizards, 
and  monitors,  and  in  the  latter  the  geckos, 
iguanas,  agamas,  and  chameleon.  The  eyes 
almost  always  have  distinct  movable  lids,  the 
ear  is  visible  externally,  the  skin  is  covered 
with  scales  as  in  snakes,  and  the  head  is  pro- 
tected by  shield-like  plates;  they  have  gener- 
ally 4  well  developed  limbs ;  a  sternum  is  pres- 
ent in  all,  to  which  some  of  the  movable  ribs 
are  always  attached,  and  its  size  is  in  relation 
to  the  development  of  the  limbs.  The  body  is 
elongated,  rounded,  with  imbricated  or  gran- 
ular scales ;  the  tail  is  long  and  tapering,  i*are- 
ly  prehensile,  and  generally  covered  with  scales 
in  whorls ;  the  toes  are  furnished  with  claws; 
the  head  is  united  to  the  spine  by  a  single  con- 
dyle ;  the  lips  are  not  movable,  and  the  male 
external  reproductive  organs  are  double.  They 
are  all  air-breathers,  and  the  two  lungs  are 
about  equally  developed;  the  young  undergo 
no  metamorphosis,  and  the  eggs  are  covered 
by  a  hard  slan  or  shell ;  a  few  are  viviparous. 
(See  LiZABD.)  The  anal  aperture  is  transverse, 
and  the  dermal  or  external  skeleton  is  not  bony 
like  that  of  the  loricata  or  crocodilians ;  tho 
older  writers,  and  some  of  the  modern,  place 
the  crocodilians  among  sanrians.  This  order 
is  very  numerous  in  genera  and  species,  dis- 
tributed most  abundantly  in  tropical  regions, 
where  they  are  largest  and  most  active.  In 
their  movements  they  come  near,  the  mammals, 
among  them  being  found  those  which  creep, 
others  which  walk,  or  run,  or  dimb,  or  swim, 
or  dive,  or  burrow,  or  fiy.  Their  important  sub- 
divisions are  treated  under  the  populfur  names. 
SAURIN,  Jagqubs,  a  French  Protestant  cler- 
gyman, born  in  Nlmes,  Jan.  6,  1677,  died  at 
the  Hague,  Dec.  80,  1780.  He  relinquished  his 
studies  at  Geneva,  whither  his  fl&ther  had  re- 
tired on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
for  the  profession  of  arms,  and  in  1694  made  a 
campaign  in  the  English  service  as  a  cadet 
under  Lord  Galway,  and  afterward  served  in 
Piedmont.  After  the  duke  of  Savoy  made 
peace  with  France,  Saurin  returned  to  Geneva 
and  resumed  the  study  of  philosophy  and  theol- 
ogy. In  1700  he  visited  Holland,  and  in  the 
next  year  went  to  England,  where  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Walloon  church  in  London.    He 
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spent  there  4  years,  after  which  he  retomed  to 
Solland,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  at  the 
Hague,  acqairing  therepatation  of  the  greatest 
preacher  of  the  French  Kefonned  chorch.  His 
published  writings  comprise  12  yolomes  of  ser- 
mons (6  volumes  of  which  have  been  tranedated 
into  English),  and  various  treatises  and  dis- 
courses. 

SAUSSURE.  I.  Horace  BfiNiDior  db,  a 
Swiss  geologist  and  naturalist,  bom  in  Geneva, 
Feb.  17,  1740,  died  there,  Jan.  22,  1799.  He 
was  the  son  of  Kicolas  de  Saussure,  a  writer 
on  agriculture.  At  the  age  of  21  he  was 
elected  professor  of  physics  and  philosophy  at 
the  university  of  Geneva.  His  favorite  pur- 
suit at  first  was  botany,  and  especially  vege- 
table physiology ;  and  in  1762  he  published  his 
Obsercations  aur  Vpcorce  de»  feuiUes  et  des  pi- 
tales.  In  1768-^9  he  visited  Paris,  explored  the 
extinct  volcanoes  of  Auvergne,  and  travelled 
through  Belgium,  Holland,  and  England.  Sub- 
sequently he  examined  particularly  Mounts 
Vesuvius  and  Etna,  traversed  the  entire  chain 
of  the  Alps  14  times  by  8  different  routes,  and 
made  19  other  excursions  to  central  points  of 
the  chain ;  visited  the  mountains  of  England, 
Germany,  Burgundy,  and  Dauphin6;  in  1786 
ascended  the  sunmiit  of  Mont  Blanc,  where  he 
remained  for  8}  hours;  in  1788  the  Ool  du 
G6ant,  on  which  he  encamped  for  17  days; 
and  in  1789  he  reached  the  summit  of  Monte 
Rosa  in  the  Pennine  Alps.  For  facilitating  his 
investigations,  he  invented  the  magnetometer, 
hygrometer,  electrometer,  cyanometer,  diapha- 
nometer,  and  anemometer.  His  observations 
were  recorded  with  the  utmost  care  and  candor, 
and  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  of  the  crust  of 
the  globe  laid  the  foundations  for  a  geologicid 
theory  based  on  fact  and  not  on  speculation. 
The  exact  and  vivid  descriptions  in  his  Voyages 
dans  les  Alpes  (4  vols.,  l779-*96)  gave  him  the 
title  of  "  the  first  painter  of  the  Alps."  He  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  council  of  200  in  G^ 
neva,  and  of  the  national  assembly  of  France 
after  the  annexation  of  that  city  to  France 
in  1798.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  society  of 
arts  of  Geneva,  and  its  president  till  his  death. 
Beside  the  works  above  named,  he  left  a  Bis- 
eertatio  Physica  de  Igne  (Geneva,  1769) ;  Es- 
sais  sur  rhygromStrie  (1763) ;  Relation  abregle 
d^vn  voyage  d  la  cime  du  Mont  Blanc  en  Aodt 
1787  (1787);  and  numerous  dissertations  and 
essays.  II.  Nicolas  Th^odobe  de,  son  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  Geneva,  Oct.  14, 1767,  died 
there  in  April,  1846,  was  professor  of  miner- 
alogy and  geology  in  the  university  of  Geneva, 
and  attained  a  high  reputation  for  his  investi- 
gations and  discoveries  in  vegetable  chemistry, 
in  Albertine  Adsienne  Neckeb  de,  sister 
of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Geneva  in  1766,  died 
there,  April  20,  1841,  married  Jacques  Necker, 
professor  of  botany  at  the  academy  of  Geneva, 
and  nephew  of  the  celebrated  financier.  She 
translated  Schlegers  **  Course  of  Dramatic  Lit- 
erature" (1814),  and  wrote  H^otiee  sur  le  carac- 
th'6  et  Us  Scrits  de  Mme.  de  Bual  (8vo.,  Paris, 


1820),  and  L^Sdueation  progresme^  cu  itudeh 
cours  de  la  me  (Z  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1828-'88)j 
which  received  the  Monthyon  prize. 

SAUVEUR,  Joseph,  a  French  mathciMti- 
cian,  bom  at  La  Fl^he,  March  24, 1653,  died 
in  Paris,  July  9, 1716.  He  was  mute  until  tLe 
age  of  7  years,  and  his  voice  and  hearing  al- 
ways remained  imperfect;  yet  he  is  cliiefl^ 
celebrated  for  his  researches  in  musical  acous- 
tics, of  which  he  made  a  new  science.  He 
early  had  to  struggle  against  adverse  circum- 
stances ;  but  having  gained  an  introdaction  at 
court  through  the  friendship  of  Prince  Eugene, 
to  whom  he  had  given  lessons,  and  by  the  pub- 
lication of  a  work  on  the  probability  of  chances 
in  various  games,  in  1680  he  was  appointed 
mathematical  instructor  of  the  pages  of  tk 
dauphiness,  in  1686  professor  of  mathematia 
at  the  college  of  France,  and  in  1703  examiner 
of  engineers  on  the  recommendation  and  u 
successor  of  Vauban,  whose  friendship  he  had 
secured  by  a  work  on  fortificntion.  Aided  in 
his  musical  investigations  by  the  most  sidlM 
practitioners,  among  other  results  he  deter- 
mined the  number  of  vibrations  corresponding 
to  each  determinate  sound,  whether  of  an  or- 
gan pipe  or  of  a  sonorous  cord;  and  he  ftr- 
nished  to  the  Memoires  of  the  academy  of  sci- 
ences, of  which  he  became  a  member  in  169$. 
numerous  papers  on  his  discoveries  and  their 
practical  applications.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  a  universal  and  perpetual  calendar,  of  tbe 
charts  of  the  coasts  of  France  forming  the  first 
volume  of  the  Neptune  Fran^is^  &c. 

SAVAGE,  Richard,  an  English  poet,  hora 
in  London,  Jan.  10,  1697-8,  died  in  Bristol 
Aug.  1,  1743.  According  to  his  own  story, 
which  has  never  obtained  universal  credenee, 
he  was  the  illegitimate  offspring  of  Anne, 
countess  of  Macclesfield,  and  Richard  Savige, 
Earl  Rivers,  and  at  the  age  of  14  months  vas 
consigned  by  his  mother  to  the  care  of  a  poor 
woman,  who  brought  him  up  in  ohscnriK 
The  countess  early  disowned  him,  hnt  h<r 
mother,  Lady  Mason,  caused  him  to  be  plaw 
in  a  school  at  St.  Albans,  after  leaving  vhidi 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker.  Until  his 
17th  year  he  bore  the  name  of  Smith ;  l>?*^ 
ing  then  by  accident  the  secret  of  his  birth,  be 
assumed  his  father's  name.  All  efforts  to  ob- 
tain recognition  from  his  mother  howctff 
proved  unavailing,  and  throughout  her  life  she 
manifested  for  him  the  utmost  repugnance. 
The  discovery  of  his  parentage  seems  to  hate 
awakened  in  Savage,  remarkable  in  hb  yonth 
for  quickness  and  enthusiasm,  an  ambition  to 
rise  above  his  humble  employment;  and,  ha 
story  becoming  known,  innuential  friends^ 
peared  to  assist  him.  Among  others^  Stedt 
Wilks  the  actor,  and  Mrs.  Oldfield  befHended 
him,  and  in  1728  he  produced  a  succe^fal J^ 
gedy,  "Sir  Thomas  Overbury,"  in  "^^A^ 
played  the  principal  character,  and  which  yiwd* 
ed  him  a  profit  of  £200.  The  publication  ot  * 
volume  of  miscellanies  soon  after  increased  ws 
reputation;    but  his  irritable  and  capncioai 
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temper  and  fondness  for  low  enjoyments  con- 
tmaailjr  interfered  with  his  advancement.    In 
1727)  haring  killed  a  man  in  a  drunken  brawl, 
he  was  tried  and  condemned  to  death.    The 
ooantess  of  Hertford  interceded  with  Queen 
Caroline  in  his  behalf,  and,  despite  the  exer- 
tions of  his  mother  to  have  the  sentence  carried 
into  effect,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  once 
attempted  her  own  life,  he  received  the  royal 
pardon.    Leaving  prison  with  feelings  exasper- 
ated  to  the  highest  pitch  of  resentment  against 
his  mother,  he   published  his  poem,   "The 
Bastard,"  written  under  a  bitter  sense  of  wrong 
and  fall  of  energetic  feeling  and  sarcasm.  With 
a  view  of  putting  an  end  to  the  public  scandal 
wliioh  he  provoked,  Lord  Tyrconnel,  a  relative 
of  his  mother,  soon  afterward  took  him  into  his 
own  house,  where  he  was  allowed  an  annual  in- 
come of  £200.    For  several  years  he  led  a  life 
of  pleasurable  excitement,  courted  and  caress- 
ed by  men  of  genius  and  fashion ;  but  having 
quarrelled  with  his  protector,  he  was  again 
cast  adrift  upon  the  world.    By  the  death  of 
Queen  Caroline  soon  after  he  was  deprived  of 
a  pension  of  £50,  and  left  to  the  charity  of  his 
friends,  whom  he  gradually  alienated  by  his 
extravagance  and  arrogance.    He  was  finally 
induced  to  retire  to  Swansea  in  Wales,  and  an 
annual  stipend  of  £50  was  contributed  to  his 
support  by  Pope  and  others.    Wearying  of  the 
dulneas  of  this  place,  he  B)t  off  after  the  lapse 
of  a  year  for  London  with  a  tragedy  which 
he  hoped  to  have  produced.    While  passing 
through  Bristol  he  was  arrested  for  a  debt  of 
£8,  and  died  in  the  debtors*  prison  of  that 
place.    In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned,  he 
wrote  the  "  Wanderer"  (1729),  a  poem  esteem- 
ed by  him  as  his  masterpiece,  and  dedicated  to 
Lord  Tyrconnel,  and  a  number  of  minor  pieces. 
His  melancholy  career  is  the  subject  of  one  of 
the  best  of  Johnson^s  "  Lives  of  the  Poets." 

SAVANNAH,  the  largest  city  in  Georgia, 
and  capital  of  Chatham  oo.,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Savannah  river,  18  m.  from  its  mouth, 
and  90  m.  S.  W.  from  Charleston,  in  lat.  82^ 
5'  N.,  long.  SI''  6'  W.;  pop.  in  1850,  16,060; 
in  1 860, 22,292.  The  city  is  built  upon  a  sandy 
plain  about  40  feet  above  the  river,  with  one 
narrow  street  below  the  steep  bluflf,  the  ware- 
houses upon  which  open  below  on  the  level 
of  the  piers,  and  from  the  uppermost  story  on 
the  other  side  upon  a  wide  sandy  area  oaUed 
Bay  street,  which  is  divided  by  numerous  car- 
riage ways  and  rows  of  pride  of  India  trees. 
The  whole  city  is  regularly  laid  out  with  broad 
streets,  closely  shaded  by  rows  of  these  trees, 
uid  at  many  of  the  principal  crossings  are  open 
iqoares  with  trees.  The  most  noticeable  pub- 
ic edifices  are  the  city  exchange,  court  house, 
ftate  arsenal,  barracks,  artillery  armory,  thea- 
re,  St.  Andrew's  hall,  the  lyceum,  Oglethorpe 
^1,  Chatham  academy,  custom  house,  market 
touiie,  hospitals,  and  asylums.  The  custom 
lOQse  is  an  imposing  granite  edifice,  110  feet 
ong,  52  feet  deep,  and  52  feet  in  height,  with 
he  post  office  in  the  basement,  customs  rooms 


on  the  second  floor,  and  IT.  S.  court  rooms  on 
the  third  floor.  St.  John^s  church  is  a  fine 
building  in  the  English  Gothic  style  of  archi- 
tecture. Christ  church  is  of  the  Grecian  Ionic 
order.  Several  other  churches  are  very  hand- 
some and  commodious  buildings.  The  Georgia 
historical  society  has  a  large  and  beautiful  halL 
The  state  bank  building  is  considered  the  hand- 
somest in  the  city;  it  is  brick,  of  three  stories, 
fronting  Monument  square.  The  reservoir  for 
the  distribution  of  water  throughout  the  city  is 

E laced  on  a  substantial  circular  tower  80  feet 
igh.  There  are  45  charitable  institutions, 
among  which  are  the  orphan  asylum,  Savan- 
nah hospital,  Georgia  infirmary,  union  society, 
widows^  society,  and  seamen's  friend  society. 
There  are  4  banks  of  discount  and  circulation, 
a  savings  bank,  and  a  number  of  private  bank- 
ing houses.  There  are  1  monthly,  2  weekly, 
and  3  daily  journals.  A  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Gen.  Greene  is  erected  in  Johnson 
square,  and  one  to  the  memory  of  Pulaski,  on 
the  spot  where  he  fell  in  the  attack  on  the  city 
in  1779.  Three  railroads  terminate  in  Savan- 
nah :  the  central  to  Macon,  which  connects  by 
its  branches  with  Augusta,  and  with  the  vari- 
ous roads  of  the  N.  portion  of  the  state ;  the 
Savannah,  Albany,  and  Gulf  rmlroad,  finished 
107  m.  S.  W.  toward  the  Florida  line;  and  the 
Charleston  and  Savannah  railroad.  The  city 
has  16  churches,  viz.:  2  Baptist  for  whites 
and  8  for  colored  people,  2  Episcopal,  1  Pres- 
byterian, 1  Independent  Presbyterian,  1  Lu- 
theran, 1  Methodist  for  whites  and  1  for  colored 
people,  1  Unitarian,  1  Roman  Catholic,  1  mari- 
ners' chapel,  and  1  Hebrew  synagogue. — During 
the  year  ending  June  80,  1860,  the  entrances 
were  106  vessels  of  92,648  tons,  and  the  clear- 
ances 276  vessels  of  149,01 1  tons.  Value  of  im- 
ports, $782,061 ;  of  exports,  $18,351,554;  regis- 
tered and  enrolled  shipping  of  the  port,  40,840 
tons.  The  ch ief  exports  were  cotton,  rice,  lum- 
ber, and  naval  stores.  In  1859  87,797  casks  of 
rice  and  88,697,742  feet  of  lumber  were  ex- 
ported. Before  the  civil  war  of  1861  steamers 
ran  regularly  to  New  York,  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia, the  West  Indies,  &c.  Although  the 
harbor  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  southern 
states,  vessels  drawing  14  feetof  water  can  pass 
up  to  the  city  only  at  high  water,  and  those  of 
greater  draught  are  detained  3  m.  below.  Much 
dredging  also  is  required  to  keep  the  channel 
open  in  certain  places  to  this  extent.  The  mean 
rise  and  fall  of  the  spring  tides  at  the  city  is  7 
feet  6  inches,  and  of  neap  tides  5  feet  5  inches. 
The  river  flows  between  marshy  lands,  which 
are  intersected  by  numerous  creeks  and  artifi- 
cial channels,  and  are  cultivated  chiefly  for  rice. 
Long  narrow  islands  and  spits  almost  level  with 
the  water  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  space 
between  the  opposite  banks,  and  reduce  the 
main  channel  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  way 
between  the  city  and  the  mouth  to  a  width  of 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  and  even  less.  From  the 
city  the  distance  across  to  Hutchinson's  island, 
wliich  extends  up  and  down  the  river  for  about 
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6  in.,  18  only  about  600  feet.  The  chief  de- 
fences of  the  river  are  Fort  Pulaski,  a  strong 
fortification  on  Oockspur  island,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  built  by  the  United  States  at  a 
cost  of  $988,859,  and  Fort  Jackson  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  built  at  a  cost  of  $182,000. 
Against  approaches  by  land  the  city  is  protect- 
ed by  the  swampy  alluviums  and  numerous 
creeks  of  the  river  bottoms,  which  are  passable 
by  a  very  few  roads  called  causeways,  and  by 
the  sandy  plains  which  are  more  or  less  covered 
with  groves  of  live  oaks,  the  bay,  and  magnolia, 
and  thickets  of  various  evergreen  trees,  vines, 
and  shrubs. — Savannah  was  founded  in  Feb. 
1788,  by  Gen.  Oglethorpe.  The  British  attacked 
it  March  8,  1776,  and  were  repulsed ;  but  on 
Dec.  29,  1778,  they  took  possession  of  the  city. 
In  Oct.  1779,  the  French  and  American  army 
under  Count  D^Estaing  and  Gen.  Lincoln  at- 
tempted to  recapture  it,  but  were  unsuccessful. 
In  this  engagement  Count  Pulaski  fell,  and  the 
French  lost  687  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  the 
Americans  241 .  Savannah  received  a  city  char- 
ter in  Dec.  1789.  In  !N"ov.  1796,  a  fire  destroyed 
property  to  the  value  of  $1,000,000 ;  and  in  Jan. 
1820,  another  conflagration  occurred,  involving 
a  loss  of  $4,000,000.  On  Jan.  8, 1861,  two  weeks 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion by  the  convention  of  Georgia,  Forts  Jack- 
son and  Pulaski  were  seized  by  the  state  troops 
by  order  of  the  governor. 

SAVANNAH  RIVER.    See  Gboegia,  vol. 
viii.  p.  177. 

SAVARY,  Akkb  Jean  Mabib  RENi,  duke 
of  Rovigo,  a  French  soldier,  bom  at  Marc, 
near  Vouziers,  now  in  the  department  of 
Ardennes,  April  26, 1774,  died  in  Paris,  June 
2,  1888.  He  was  educated  at  the  college  of 
Metz,  enlisted  at  the  age  of  16,  served  under 
Custine  in  the  army  of  the  north,  and  became 
captain  at  the  age  of  19.  He  then  joined  the 
army  of  the  Moselle,  commanded  by  Pichegru, 
and  was  afterward  appointed  on  the  staff  of  Gen. 
Desaix,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Egypt,  and 
saw  mortally  wounded  at  Marengo.  .He  then 
became  aide-de-camp  to  the  first  consul,  who 
made  him  successively  colonel,  commander  of 
the  gendarmerie  cTeHte,  brigadier-general,  and 
director  of  the  secret  police  (1802\  He  traced 
out  the  conspiracy  of  Cadoudal,  and  superintend- 
ed the  execution  of  the  duke  d^Enghien,  when 
his  conduct  was  so  harsh  as  to  excite  severe 
animadversions.  A  few  months  later  he  re- 
ceived the  rank  of  general  of  division,  distin- 
guished  himself  in  1805  at  the  battle  of  Auster- 
tz,  and  went  to  Russia  on  a  secret  mission. 
During  the  campaign  of  1806  in  Prussia,  he  first 
commanded  two  regiments  of  the  imperial  guard, 
and  was  then  placed  at  the  head  of  the  6th 
army  corps.  While  protecting  Warsaw  against 
tiie  Russians  after  the  battle  of  Eylau,  he 
gained  a  brilliant  victory  at  Ostrolenka,  Feb. 
16,  1807,  for  which  he  received  a  pension  of 
20,000  francs ;  and  for  his  services  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Heilsberg  and  Friedland,  he  received 
from  the  emperor  the  title  of  duke  of  Rovigo. 


After  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  he  was  agun  sent  on 
a  mission  to  Russia.  Being  sent  to*  Spain  h 
1809  to  supersede  Murat  in  the  chief  commffld 
there,  he  induced  Charles  IV.  and  his  son  Fer- 
dinand to  repair  to  Bayonne,  where  Napoleon 
was  waiting  for  them.  He  accompanied  his 
master  to  Erfurt,  returned  wiUi  him  to  tbe 
peninsula,  and  in  1810  was  appomted  minister 
of  police  in  place  of  FonchI;  but  two  rean 
later  he  was  taken  unawares  by  the  con^iracr 
of  Mallet,  arrested  in  his  bed,  and  for  seTersI 
hours  kept  a  prisoner  at  La  Force.  During  the 
Hundred  Days  he  was  appointed  peer  of  Franoe 
and  chief  conmiander  of  the  gendarfnerie.  Af- 
ter the  battle  of  Waterloo  he  attempted  to  fol- 
low Napoleon  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  bot 
was  arrested  and  sent  by  the  English  to  M&Ita, 
whence  he  escaped  to  Smyrna.  A  sentence  of 
death  was  passed  upon  him  in  Franee  bj  de- 
fault; but  in  1819  ne  returned  to  Paris  aod 
procured  a  reversal  of  the  sentence,  and  wis 
restored  to  his  military  rank,  but  was  not 
called  into  active  service.  In  1823,  in  ord^ 
to  refute  a  charge  against  him  in  Las  Csse»' 
Memorial  de  8te,  ff^hte,  he  published  a  piis- 
phlet  in  which  he  attempted  to  throv  tbe 
whole  responsibility  of  the  duke  d'Engbien's 
death  on  Prince  Talleyrand.  Incurring  tba 
the  displeasure  of  the  court,  he  went  to  Bome, 
where  he  lived  until  1880.  On  Dec  1, 1831, 
he  was  appointed  by  Louis  Philippe  goTenMff 
of  Algeria.  Some  strategetical  roads  vere 
constructed  and  the  city  of  Bona  was  taken 
under  his  administration ;  but  he  evinced  neb 
cruelty  to  the  natives  and  such  a  violent  teiD- 
per  toward  his  subordinates  that  he  was  ^^ 
called  in  1883.  In  1828  he  published  his  Jfi- 
moires  pour  eereir  d  Vhutoire  de  Vemptm^ 
IHapoUon  (8  vols.  8vo.). 

SAVAKY,  Nicolas,  a  French  travefler  and 
scholar,  born  in  Vitr^,  Brittany,  in  1760,  died 
in  Paris,  Feb.  4,  1788.  He  went  to  Egypt  in 
1774,  and  after  residing  there  5  years  travelled 
among  the  islands  of  the  Grecian  arciiipel- 
ago,  and  returned  in  1781  to  France,  wbere 
he  published  a  French  translation  of  the  Ko- 
ran, with  notes  and  a  life  of  Mohammed  iS 
vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1783),  and  an  abstract  of  the 
same  under  the  title  of  MordU  de  Meihmd 
(12mo.,  1784).  He  also  published  LettratBf 
VJSgypte  (8  vols.  8vo.,  l784-'5)  and  Lettmi^ 
la  Gr^  (8vo.,  1788),  never  completed;  and 
he  left  a  MS.  Grammaire  de  la  langveArek 
wilgaire  et  Utterale,  which  was  revised  m 
published  by  Langl^s  (4to.,  Paris,  1818). 

SAVE  (anc.  Savue;  Ger.  Sau;  Eun.Sedtayt 
river  of  Austria  and  Turkey,  rises  in  the  Canw 
Alps,  in  the  N.  W.  comer  of  the  proTince  of 
Oamiola,  flows  in  a  mostly  E.  8.E.  direction 
through  Oamiola  and  Croatia,  and  along  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  MiliUry  Frontier 
which  it  separates  from  Bosnia  and  Serm,  aw 
empties  into  the  Danube  between  Belgradeanfl 
Semlin.  Its  principal  .affluents,  all  ttm  «« 
south,  are  the  Laybach,  Unna,  Verbaa,  Bosna, 
and  Drina. 
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SAVIGNT,  Fbiedkioh  Kabl  ton,  a  Ger- 
man Jurist,  bom  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Feb.  21,  17Y9,  died 'in  Berlin,  Oct.  26,  1861. 
He  studied  at  the  university  of  Marburg, 
where  as  extraordinary  professor  be  lectured 
on  the  oivil  law  from  1801  to  1804.  He  then 
travelled  for  4  years  in  France  and  Germany, 
in  1808  was  appointed  professor  of  law  in  the 
Qniversity  of  Landshut,  in  1810  in  that  of  Ber- 
lin, and  in  1811  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Pnissian  academy  of  science.  He  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  conncU  of  state  in 
1817,  and  in  1842  minister  of  justice  for  the 
revision  of  the  law,  and  in  1848  retired  from 
political  life.  He  is  the  author  of  several  im- 
portant works  on  jurisprudence,  among  which 
are:  Das  Recht  des  BmUea  (Marburg,  1803; 
translated  into  English  under  the  title  of 
"  Treatise  on  Possession,"  &c.,  6th  ed.,  8vo., 
London,  1848) ;  Gesehiehte  des  RomisGhen  Beehts 
imMUUlalter  (6  vols.,  Heidelberg,  1815-'31); 
and  Si/9tem  des  heutigen  Ramischen  Beehts  (5 
vols.,  Berlin,  1840-'49),  to  which  Das  Obligch 
tmenreeht  (1851-'8)  is  an  appendix. 

8AVILE,  or  Savillb,  Geobgb,  marquis  of 
Halifax,  an  English  statesman,  born  in  1680, 
died  in  April,  1695.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Yorkshire  baronet,  and  for  his  zeal  in  bring- 
ing about  the  restoration  was  created  in  1668 
Baron  Savile  and  Viscount  Halifax;  in  1679 
he  was  made  earl,  and  in  1682  marquis  of  Hali- 
fax. Daring  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  H.  he  had  distinguished  himself  in  op- 
position to  the  court ;  but  in  1672  he  was  made 
a  privy  conncillor,  and  in  the  ministry  formed 
bv  Temple  after  the  fall  of  Danby  in  1679,  he 
was  admitted  into  the  council  of  80,  and  sub- 
sequently became  one  of  the  4  confidential  ad- 
visers of  the  crown,  who  had  the  real  control 
of  the  government.  In  the  great  debate  on 
the  exclasion  bill  in  1680,  it  was  owing  almost 
entirely  to  his  oratory  that  the  house  of  lords 
rejected  the  bilL  Although  he  had  supported 
the  right  of  the  duke  of  York  to  the  saccession, 
he  advocated  measures  to  strengthen  the  cause 
of  civil  liberty  in  this  and  the  next  reign,  and 
labored  strenuously  to  deprive  the  duke  of  all 
share  in  the  government,  to  form  an  alliance 
between  England  and  Holland,  and  to  cause 
the  English  government  to  break  with  France. 
On  the  accession  of  James  11.  he  was  obliged 
to  give  up  his  position  as  lord  privy  seal,  which 
he  had  received  in  1682,  and  accept  the  presi- 
dency of  the  council.  Ajs  however  he  refused 
to  snpport  the  king  in  his  effort  for  the  repeal 
of  the  test  and  habeas  corpus  acts,  he  was  dis- 
missed from  office,  and  from  that  time  was  one 
of  the  most  active  and  influential  members  of 
the  opposition.  He  seems  to  have  known  of  the 
invitation  to  William  of  Orange  to  invade  Eng- 
Jand,  but  refused  to  join  in  it.  After  William 
had  landed  ho  was  appointed  by  James  one  of 
the  commissionem  to  treat  with  him.  When 
parliament  met  he  was  appointed  speaker  of  the 
honw  of  lords,  and  supported  the  claim  of 
William  as  king  regnant,  presented  the  crown 


to  William  and  Mary  on  their  accession,  and 
was  made  lord  privy  seal,  much  to  the  indig- 
nation of  the  whigs.  The  discontent  increased 
in  consequence  of  the  mismanagement  of  the 
affairs  of  Ireland,  and  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
was  made  in  the  house  of  commons  to  carry  a 
resolution  in  favor  of  his  dismissal  from  the 
service  of  the  crown.  Not  long  afterward 
Halifax  retired  from  the  speakership  of  the 
house  of  lords,  and  a  little  later  gave  up  the 
privy  seal,  went  into  opposition,  and  afterward 
acted  for  a  short  time  with  the  Jacobites.  He 
was  a  very  able  statesman,  and  the  chief  of 
the  party  contemptuously  called  trimmers,  a 
name  which  however  he  accepted  and  de- 
fended. He  wrote  several  works  on  political 
subjects,  all  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of 
their  style.  Among  them  may  bo  mentioned 
"  Character  of  a  Trimmer,"  "  Anatomy  of  an 
Equivalent,"  "  Letters  to  a  Dissenter,"  "  Mis- 
cellanies," and  "  Maxims  of  State."  Two  man- 
uscript copies  of  his  memoirs  which  he  left 
were  both  destroyed.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  William  Savile,  with  whose  death  the 
titles  became  extinct.  He  left  also  a  natural 
son,  Henry  Oarey,  celebrated  as  a  dramatist, 
from  whom  Edmund  Kean  descended. 

SAVILE,  Sm  Henbt,  an  English  scholar 
and  mathematician,  born  at  Over  Bradley, 
Yorkshire,  Nov.  80, 1649,  died  at  Eton  college, 
Feb.  19,  1622.  He  was  graduated  at  Merton 
college,  Oxford,  received  a  fellowship,  served 
as  proctor  for  2  years,  made  the  tour  of  the 
continent  in  1678,  and  upon  his  return  became 
tutor  in  Greek  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  whom 
he  is  said  to  have  been  highly  esteemed.  In 
1686  he  was  chosen  warden  of  Merton  college, 
and  in  this  position  continued  86  years.  In 
1696  he  was  made  provost  of  Eton  college. 
James  I.  knighted  him  in  1604,  and  was  anx- 
ious to  advance  him  to  some  preferment  in 
church  or  state ;  but  all  such  offers  Savile  de- 
clined. He  was  a  munificent  patron  of  Oxford 
university,  founding  professorships,  and  con- 
tributing books  and  rare  manuscripts  to  the 
libraries.  On  his  death  that  institution  paid 
him  the  unusual  honor  of  having  a  publio 
speech  and  poem  delivered  in  his  praise,  which 
were  subsequently  published  under  the  title  of 
Ultima  Linea  Savilii,  Savile  made  a  collec- 
tion of  the  best  English  historians  under  the 
title  of  Berum  Angliearum  Seriptoree  post  Be- 
dam  (1596),  and  edited  the  works  of  St.  Ohry- 
Bostom,  in  Greek  (8  vols.  foL,  1618) ;  on  this 
edition  he  is  said  to  have  expended  the  sum 
of  £8,000.  His  mathematical  reputation  rests 
chiefly  on  his  "  Lectures  on  the  First  Book  of 
Euclid's  Elements"  (4to.,  1621). 

SAVINGS  BANK,  an  institution  for  the  de- 
posit of  the  savings  of  the  poorer  and  middle 
classes.  The  first  banks  for  savings  were  those 
of  Hamburg,  founded  in  1778,  and  of  Bern  in 
1787,  intended  for  and  restricted  to  servants, 
mechanics,  &c.  A  suggestion  of  a  frugality 
bank  was  made  by  Jeremy  Bentham  in  1797. 
The  first  attempt  to  establish  one  in  Englimd 
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was  that  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Smith  of  Wen- 
dover,  who  in  1799,  in  conjunction  with  two 
of  his  parishioners,  offered  to  receive  from  any 
inhabitant  of  his  parish  any  sum  from  2d,  up- 
ward every  Sunday  evening  during  the  summer 
months,  and  to  repay  to  each  individual,  at. 
Christmas,  the  amount  of  his  deposit  with  an 
addition  of  i  of  the  sum  as  a  bounty  for  his 
frugality.  If  the  money  was  paid  back  before 
Christmas,  the  depositor  received  no  bonus.  A 
nearer  approach  to  our  modern  savings  banks 
was  maae  by  Mrs.  Priscilla  Wakefield  at  Tot- 
tenham, Middlesex,  in  1804.  It  was  called  the 
charitable  bank.  In  conjunction  with  several 
benevolent  gentlemen  who  acted  as  trustees, 
and  undertook  each  to  receive  an  equal  part  of 
the  sums  deposited,  Mrs.  Wakefield  took  de- 
posits of  20  shillings  and  upward,  and  allowed 
6  per  cent,  interest  annually  on  these  sums 
when  left  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  for  at 
least  a  year.  Mrs.  Wakefield  had  as  early  as  1 798 
established  a  bank  for  the  saving  of  small  sums 
by  children.  In  1807  the  Rev.  John  Mnckersy 
established  the  West  Calder  friendly  bank  in 
Scotland  for  the  savings  of  the  poor.  In  1808 
a  society  of  8  persons,  4  of  whom  were  ladies, 
was  formed  to  receive  the  surplus  earnings 
of  domestic  servants,  and  allowed  4  per  cent, 
interest  thereon.  In  1810  the  Rev.  Henry 
Duncan,  D.D.,  of  Roth  well,  Dumfriesshire, 
formed  the  parish  bank  friendly  society,  and 
within  4  years  had  accumulated  £1,160,  bear- 
ing interest  at  6  per  cent.  In  1818  Mr.  J.  H. 
Forbes  of  Edinburgh  started  a  savings  bank  in 
that  city,  without  any  knowledge  of  Dr.  Dun- 
can's movement.  Mr.  Forbes,  who  was  con- 
nected with  a  large  banking  house,  allowed  4 
per  cent,  the  first  year,  and  5  per  cent,  after- 
ward, and  when  the  deposits  reached  £10  ex- 
changed them  for  interest  notes  of  Sir  William 
Forbes  and  co.'s  bank.  In  3  years  he  had  re- 
ceived £8,316  14«.  from  1,837  depositors.  In 
Jan.  1815,  the  provident  institution  of  Bath,  af- 
terward called  the  Bath  savings  bank,  was  es- 
tablished, and  the  parochial  bank  of  Stillorgan 
in  Ireland  about  the  same  time.  At  the  end 
of  1816  there  were  74  of  these  banks  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  and  4  in  Ireland.  Parliament 
first  made  savings  banks  a  subject  of  legislation 
in  1817.  The  present  laws  provide  that  they 
shall  only  be  established  with  the  approval  of 
the  commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  the  rules  of  the  bank  being  filed 
with  them  for  examination ;  and  that  trustees 
and  managers  shall  have  no  salary  or  pecuniary 
benefit  from  the  bank  they  administer.  These 
trustees  appoint  and  dismiss  all  needful  officers, 
and  fix  their  salaries,  the  officers  giving  bonds 
for  the  faithful  execution  of  their  trusts  to  the 
comptroller-general  of  the  national  debt  com- 
missioners ;  the  trustees  are  not  personally  re- 
sponsible for  losses  except  through  wilful  neg- 
lect, unless  they  voluntarily  agree  to  become 
80 ;  all  moneys  deposited  are  to  be  paid  by  the 
bank  to  the  bank  of  England  or  Ireland  exclu- 
sively, to  the  credit  of  the  conmaissioners,  who 


are  to  invest  them  either  in  bank  annuities  at 
exchequer  bills.  The  interest  paid  by  the  com- 
missioners to  the  banks  is  3^  per  cent,  and 
the  maximum  rate  paid  by  the  banks  to  d^ 
positors  is  8^  per  cent.,  though  the  avenge 
rate  is  only  2|  J.  No  person  is  allowed  tobiTe 
a  deposit  in  more  than  one  savings  bank  at  a 
time ;  the  minimum  deposit  ranges  from  U  to 
5$, ;  not  over  £30  can  be  deposited  in  a  year, 
nor  more  than  £150  in  all  from  one  depositor; 
and  when  by  the  addition  of  componnd  interest 
the  amount  deposited  reaches  £200,  interest  on 
it  must  cease.  Usually  a  notice  of  from  7  to 
21  days  is  required  for  withdrawal.  On  yov. 
20,  1868,  there  were  in  the  United  Kinsdom 
606  savings  banks,  with  1,261  paid  and  621 
unpaid  officers,  1,898,886  depositors,  and  £3o,- 
757,455  of  deposits.  The  expenses  of  manage- 
ment were  about  i  of  1  per  cent. — ^In  the  United 
8tates  the  first  savings  bank  was  opened  at 
Philadelphia  in  Nov.  1816,  though  Franklin 
had  suggested  something  of  the  kind  50  years 
earlier.  Hie  second  was  organized  in  Boston 
the  same  year,  and  the  third  in  New  York  (tie 
Chambers  street  institution  for  savings)  in  1S19. 
Since  that  time  they  have  greatly  multipliei 
In  each  state  there  are  laws  for  their  regnlatiop. 
In  some  each  bank  has  a  special  charter,  in 
others  they  are  organized  under  a  general  lav; 
but  in  either  case  they  are  required  to  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  legislature,  .  nd  in  ir  «t 
they  are  under  the  inspection  of  bank  commis- 
sioners or  superintendents,  who  several  times  in 
the  courscof  the  year  investigate  their  condinos, 
and  report  to  the  legislatures  in  regard  to  thea. 
The  interest  allowed  varies  from  8  to  7iH:r 
cent.  In  most  of  the  banks  6  per  cent  is  al- 
lowed on  sums  under  $500,  and  5  per  c€nt  «j 
any  excess  over  that  sum.  Usually  $1,000  is  ik 
maximum  amount  which  any  individual  naj 
deposit,  but  there  is  no  regulation  to  prevent 
deposits  being  made  in  several  banks.  FonnerlT 
$1  was  the  minimum  deposit  allowed,  but  oi 
late  years  banks  have  been  organized  as  fiw 
cent,  dime,  or  sixpenny  savings  institmions. 
The  deposits  are  variously  invested  according 
to  the  views  of  the  managers,  who  are  generally 
men  of  Vealth,  and  have  or  are  sopposed  to 
have  no  pecuniary  interest  in  the  profits  of  tie 
investment.  In  the  smaller  towns  and  cities 
they  are  generally  lent  on  first  mortgage  of 
real  estate  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  i  or  5 
its  appraised  value ;  in  the  larger  cities  theysre 
usually  invested  in  U.  S.  or  state  bonds,  or  in 
bank  or  other  stocks.  In  some  instances  Ut' 
practice  has  been  allowed  of  investing  in  m^r- 
oantile  paper,  and  r^lroad  or  insurance  etocu 
and  bonds,  but  this  is  now  generally  forbidden. 
The  managers  of  these  institutions  arereg»ro«^ 
as  liable  where  defalcations  have  taken  plat^ 
through  their  neglect,  and  in  such  cases  are 
usually  held  to  a  rigid  accountability.  For  tfc« 
most  part  the  savings  banks  are  well  mansgw- 
and  from  the  care  with  which  their  deposits  are 
invested,  and  the  number  of  dormant  accounts 
accumulating  in  a  series  of  years,  they  are  gtn* 
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erally  able  to  reserve  a  large  surplus  and  erect 
sabstantial  banking  houses.  Among  the  ex- 
periments in  finance  attempted  daring  the 
years  of  prosperity  preceding  1867,  were  the 
organization  of  "joint-stock  savings  banks" 
and  '^savings  banks  and  building  associations." 
The  first  Iwd  a  subscribed  capital,  of  which 
usually  not  over  10  per  cent,  was  paid  in,  os- 
tensibly as  a  guaranty  to  depositors,  but  really 
to  afford  an  opportunity  for  profitable  invest- 
ment to  the  corporators.  The  deposits  were 
nsed  in  the  most  apparently  profitable  specu- 
lations which  offered,  whether  they  were  fancy 
stocks,  mercantile  paper  at  large  discount,  rail- 
road stocks,  bonds,  or  real  estate  investments ; 
and  while  6  per  cent,  was  paid  to  the  deposi- 
tors, the  stockholders  gained  handsome  profits 
on  their  stock.  When  reverses  came,  however, 
the  depoffltor  was  sure  to  suffer.  The  second 
class  of  institutions  received  monthly  deposits 
of  a  small  percentage  toward  a  capital  to  be 
made  up  in  full  within  5  or  6  years,  and  lent 
the  money  thus  received  to  their  depositors  in 
sums  of  from  $200  to  $3,000  at  simple  interest 
and  a  very  heavy  bonus,  paid  quarterly  or  semi- 
aQQQally,  and  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  of  a 
house  and  lot  which  it  was  to  be  used  to  cora- 
piotc.  If  the  depositor  did  not  take  a  loan,  his 
[profits  on  the  deposit  were  large ;  if  he  did,  the 
'>unns  paid  for  the  loan  made  his  interest  usually 
from  18  to  36  percent,  per  annum.  These  insti- 
t  itions  are  now  generally  closed  by  the  repeal 
of  their  organic  law. — There  are  no  available 
statistics  of  the  number  of  savings  banks  in  the 
United  States,  but  it  may  be  stated  in  general 
terms  that  they  are  far  more  numerous  in  the 
northern  than  in  the  southern  states.  In  the 
state  of  New  York  there  were  on  Jan.  1,  1861, 
72  of  these  institutions,  with  310,693  depositors, 
and  deposits  to  the  amount  of  $67,450,397.  Of 
these,  25  were  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
with  255,485  depositors  and  $55,780,572  on  de- 
posit. Tlie  following  table  shows  the  increase 
in  the  business  of  these  institutions  in  5  years : 


D»t«. 

No.  of  banU 

DopouU. 

Jto.1357 

M 
66 

66 
69 
T2 

$4t,699,6(» 

**   1S58 

41.422,673 

"   IsU 

48,194,847 

*"   1S6D 

69,178,160 

**  im 

67,450,897 

In  1860  these  banks  had  a  money  surplus  of 
$2,552,085.  The  deposits  of  two  of  the  New 
York  savings  banks  (the  Bowery  and  the  "  bank 
for  savings")  were  each  over  $10,000,000,  and  of 
the  seamen's  bank  nearly  $9,000,000.  In  the 
same  year  the  86  savings  banks  of  Massachu- 
setts had  205.409  depositors  and  $89,424,419  on 
deposit ;  the  average  interest  for  the  year  was 
5.01  per  cent.,  and  for  the  last  6  years  6.62 
per  cent. ;  $8,664,264  was  lent  on  personal  se- 
curity, and  the  remainder  invested  in  mort- 
gages, real  estate,  county,  town,  state,  and  U.  8. 
Btocks  and  bonds,  and  bank  and  railroad  stock. 
Connecticut  had  64  savings  banks,  with  88,925 
depositors  and  $18,182  821  on  deposit;  $1,317,- 
103  was  invested  in  personal  securities,  the  re- 
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mainder  in  real  estate  mortgages,  U.  S.  and 
state  stocks  and  bonds,  and  railroad  stocks  and 
bonds.  Vermont  had  12  savings  banks,  with 
$1,145,268.  New  Hampshire  had  26,  with 
$4,860,025  on  deposit,  and  $207,491  surplus. 
Rhode  Island  had  21  banks  for  savings,  with 
81,838  depositors  and  $7,765,771  on  deposit. 
There  was  thus  in  1860  an  aggregate  of 
$139,000,000  deposited  in  these  institutions  in 
New  York  and  5  of  the  New  England  states. 
— In  France  the  first  savings  bMik,  that  of 
Paris,  was  incorporated  in  1818;  one  was  es- 
tablished in  Bordeaux  in  1819,  and  one  in  Mur- 
seilles  in  1821.  In  1856  there  were  863  banks, 
with  936,188  depositors,  and  272, 182,542  francs 
on  deposit.  The  usual  net  rate  of  interest  is  8| 
per  cent. ;  in  a  few  cases  it  is  3}.  No  sum  less 
than  a  franc  can  be  received ;  nor  can  any  in- 
dividual deposit  more  than  $60  in  one  week,  or 
moi'e  than  $200  in  the  whole  unless  he  is  a  sol- 
dier or  sailor.  All  moneys  received,  except  a 
sufficient  sum  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
bank  to  the  next  receipt  day,  are  paid  over 
within  24  hours  to  the  came  des  depots  for 
investment  in  the  government  securities.  A 
fortnight's  notice  is  required  for  withdrawals ; 
accounts  not  claimed  or  operated  on  during  80 
years  pass  to  the  government.  Inspectors  are 
appointed  by  government,  who  examine  the 
affiiirs  of  each  bank  critically  every  8  months, 
and  report  both  to  the  minister  of  finance  and 
the  minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce. — In 
Switzerland  savings  banks  date  from  1787.  In 
1852  there  were  167  banks,  181,172  depositors, 
and  deposits  to  the  amount  of  $11,650,170. 
The  investments  are  mostly  in  mortgages  on 
real  estate  and  discounts  of  mercantile  bills. — 
In  Prussia  the  first  savings  bank  was  that  of 
Berlin,  founded  in  1818.  In  1851  there  were 
216,  with  278,147  depositors,  and  18,119,861 
rix  dollars  on  deposit.  The  rate  of  interest  va- 
ried; in  23  banks  it  was  2i  per  cent.;  in 
86,  8  per  cent. ;  in  152,  3J  per  cent. ;  and  in 
5  it  ranged  from  4  to  5  per  cent.  The  mini- 
mum deposit  is  5  Silbergroschen  (about  12 
cents),  and  the  maximum  10  thalers  ($7.50)  in 
any  one  month,  and  100  thalers  ($75)  in  all. 
In  Berlin  the  depositors  were  in  1851  as  1  to  11 
of  the  whole  population.  In  Austria  and  Han- 
over the  number  of  savings  banks  is  small,  and 
the  depositors  are  not  more  than  1  in  42  to  the 
population.  In  Bavaria  and  Saxony  they  are 
more  numerous.  In  Frankfort-on-the-Main 
they  are  1  in  11 ;  in  Hamburg,  1  in  7.4 ;  in  Al- 
tona,  1  in  2.6.  In  the  remainder  of  Europe, 
except  Italy,  there  are  as  yet  few  of  these  m- 
stitutions,  tiiough  in  some  of  the  states  their 
advantages  are  beginning  to  be  understood. 
In  Italy,  especially  in  Sardinia  and  Lombardy, 
the  ccuM  di  ruparmi^  though  in  name  savings 
banks,  yet  are  intended  for  and  receive  the  de- 
posits of  the  higher  classes  rather  than  of  those 
who  are  their  usual  patrons  in  other  countries. 
8AV0NA,  a  fortified  town  of  N.  Italy,  in 
the  province  of  Genoa,  situated  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  gulf  of  Genoa,  20  m.  S.  W.  from 
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the  city  of  that  name ;  pop.  in  1859,  18,859. 
The  cathedral  contains  many  fine  paintings, 
baaso-rilievos,  and  sculptures.  There  are  manu- 
factories of  silk  goods,  iron,  and  earthenware. 
The  town  had  formerly  two  harbors,  but  the 
Genoese  from  jealousy  partially  filled  the  best 
one  in  1625,  and  only  small  vessels  can  now 
enter  the  port.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried 
on  in  fruit,  wine,  and  silk. 

SAVONAROLA,  Girolamo,  an  Italian  monk 
and  reformer,  born  in  Ferrara,  Sept.  21, 1452, 
executed  in  Florence,  May  28, 1498.  His  early 
education  was  directed  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion, but  at  ^e  age  of  17  he  entered  a  Domini- 
can convent  at  Bologna,  and  after  suitable  prep- 
aration was  sent  to  preach  in  several  cities  of 
Lombardy,  in  Ferrara,  and  finally  in  Florence, 
whither  his  reputation  for  wisdom,  eloquence, 
and  sanctity  had  preceded  him.  It  was  said 
t^at  in  a  voyage  down  the  Po,  while  travelling 
from  Mantua  to  Ferrara,  11  of  the  boatmen  had 
been  converted  by  him.  Public  expectation  was 
high,  but  was  sadly  disappointed  by  the  diminu- 
tive size  of  the  new  preacher  and  the  awkward 
gestures,  the  violence  of  manner,  and  the  pro- 
:fosion  of  imagery  that  characterized  his  dis- 
course. He  was  first  ridiculed  and  then  neg- 
lected ;  and  in  disgust  he  retired  to  Bologna, 
where  for  a  time  he  gave  himself  to  teaching 
mathematics  and  physical  science.  Recalled  in 
1489  to  Florence  by  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  his 
sermons  were  listened  to  with  eagerness.  He 
became  reader  and  afterward  prior  in  the  con- 
vent of  San  Marco,  the  strictest  in  Florence  of 
the  Dominican  order.  He  preached  incessant- 
ly, thundering  with  terrible  vehemence  against 
the  sins  and  corruptions  both  of  court  and  peo- 
ple, and  threatening  the  most  fearful  penalties. 
His  influence  with  the  Florentines  became  that 
of  a  dictator.  Peter  II.,  the  successor  of  Lo- 
renzo, vainly  sought  to  silence  him  by  presents, 
and  the  profligate  Pope  Alexander  VI.  by  the 
offer  of  a  place  in  the  sacred  college.  He  re- 
jected the  offers  with  contempt,  and  declared 
that  "  he  wished  no  red  hat  but  one  reddened 
with  his  own  blood,  the  hat  given  to  the  saints." 
The  expulsion  of  Peter  II.  by  the  Florentines 
gave  still  wider  scope  to  the  daring  monk's  ac- 
tivity. He  became  a  political  as  well  as  a  reli- 
gious leader,  vindicated  the  rights  of  the  republic 
against  foreign  aggressions,  and  proposed  for 
the  state  a  species  of  theocratic  constitution,  by 
which  Ohrist  should  be  king,  and  the  monas- 
tic rules  the  general  model  of  civil  order.  He 
proclaimed  war  upon  all  amusements,  proposed 
a  rigid  scrutiny  of  morals,  and  even  demanded 
the  removal  of  the  pope.  A  sentence  of  ex- 
communication fulminated  against  him,  which 
he  disregarded,  only  increased  his  popularity. 
Supported  by  a  number  of  powerful  ft-iends,  he 
continued  his  harangues,  organized  processions, 
and  held  public  autog  dafk^m  which  beauti- 
ful and  licentious  works  of  art  were  destroyed. 
But  after  a  time,  the  combination  of  some  pow- 
erful families  with  the  pope  and  the  Fra^cio- 
cans,  upon  whom  he  had  been  especially  severe, 


became  too  strong  for  him.  The  ridienk 
caused  by  the  failure  of  the  ordeal  by  fire  difi 
he  had  proposed  added  to  his  discomfitoK. 
Condemned  to  banishment,  he  shut  hjiosdf  op 
in  his  convent  of  San  Marco;  he  was  attacked 
in  that  asylum ;  a  violent  contest  ensued,  blocd 
was  shed,  and  finally  to  save  the  conTent  be 
gave  himself  up  to  the  commissaries  of  the 
Florentine  council.  The  pope  demanded  that 
Savonarola  and  his  two  companions,  Domenirc 
Buonvicini  and  Silvestro  Maruffi,  should  k 
sent  to  Borne  for  punishment.  This  the  Flor- 
entine council  refused,  but  allowed  the  two 
papal  delegates  to  share  in  the  trial.  The  pris- 
oners were  sentenced  to  deatili  and  huiged 
and  their  bodies  afterward  ))umed  by  the  ex- 
ecutioner.— Savonarola  left  numerous  ascetk 
and  political  writings,  and  some  religiooi 
poems  of  no  great  merit.  In  his  "  Triumph  of 
the  Cross"  he  strives  to  show  the  troths  ^ 
religion  by  philosophical  arguments,  and  lo 
bring  the  natural  and  supernatural  t(^t}ier. 
In  his  treatise  on  "The  Division  and  Utility  of 
the  Sciences,"  he  rejects  all  pagan  authors.  w<! 
would  substitute  for  these  the  study  of  ih? 
fathers.  Though  he  denied  the  infallibilitr  (rf 
the  pope  and  inveighed  against  the  sins  of  the 
monks  and  clergy,  he  professed  loyalty  to  the 
church,  and  was  strict  in  the  observance  of  ii« 
forms.  His  complete  works  were  published  ir 
Lyons  (6  vols.,  1683-'40),  and  portions  of  than 
have  been  translated  into  various  kngoages. 
His  life  has  been  often  written ;  one  of  the 
latest  and  best  biographies  is  by  F.  T.  Perreuj 
(2  vols.,  Paris,  1854),  who  has  investigated  the 
whole  subject  from  new  and  original  soarces* 
and  has  disproved  many  of  the  false  statemeits 
of  previous  biographers.  A  still  more  reeeit 
biography,  with  many  documents  not  before 
published,  is  that  by  Pasquale  Villari  (London. 
1861). 

SAVOY  (Lat.  Sabaudia;  ItaL  /San^fl;^. 
8av(ne)y  formerly  a  duchy  and  one  of  tiie  Sir- 
dinian  states,  now  a  part  of  France,  to  whics 
it  was  annexed  in  1860,  situated  between  lat 
45**  4'  and  46**  24'  K,  and  long.  6^  87'  and  T' 
5'E.;  area,  4,197  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1856.581- 
833.  Its  length  from  N.  to  8.  is  92  m.  and,  its 
greatest  breadth  from  E.  to  "W.  V5  m.  It  m 
bounded  K  by  the  canton  and  lake  of  Genen; 
W.  by  the  department  of  Ain,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Rhone ;  S.  W.  by  the  de^rt' 
ments  of  Is^re  and  Hautes-Alpes,  being  divided 
from  the  former  by  the  Guiers,  a  tributary  of  the 
Rh6ne,  and  from  the  latter  by  the  ManrieEW 
ridge,  an  offset  of  the  Oottian  Alps ;  and  S.  t 
and  E.  by  the  Oottian,  Graian,  and  Pennine  Alp^. 
with  their  ramifications  projecting  to'^^'J^T 
lake  of  Geneva,  which  separate  it  from  r^ 
mont  and  the  canton  of  Valais.  This  insm 
range  contains  the  loftiest  peaks  and  mo^  niac- 
nificent  glaciers  in  the  whole  Alpine  sy<^ 
Among  the  former  are  Monts  Blanc,  Maled^t- 
to,  Buet,  Is^ran,  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  Ad- 
vert,  and  Tabor ;  and  among  the  latter  la^raa. 
Clou,  and  Ohamonni.     The  countiy  is  mt«^ 
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seotod  bj  several  of  its  o^to,  viz. :  the  Alps 
of  Savoy,  branching  from  the  Little  St.  Bernara^ 
and  covering,  with  their  ramifications,  most  of 
the  central  and  western  districts;  the  Savoisian 
and  Yalabian  ridge,  extending  ftom  the  Pen- 
nine Alps  S.  of  the  lake  of  Geneva ;  and  La 
Yanoire,  which  diverges  from  Mont  Is^ran 
and  describes  a  curve  toward  the  W.  S.  W. 
The  streams  which  drain  the  nnmerons  valleys 
lying  between  these  ridges  generally  rise  in 
the  main  chain  in  the  east,  and  flow  directlj 
or  indirectly  into  the  Rh6ne;  the  Dranse, 
which  flows  northward  to  the  lake  of  (Geneva, 
the  Aire,  Gh^ran,  Isdre,  and  Arc,  an  affluent  of 
the  preceding,  flowing  westward,  are  the  most 
important.  Beside  the  great  lake  on  the  N., 
Savoy  possesses  those  of  Bonrget,  Annecy, 
Morion,  Haute-Lnce,  and  Mont  Oenis,  which, 
though  much  smaller,  are  scarcely  less  pictnr- 
esqae,  and  the  subterraneous  lakes  in  the  cave 
of  Bauge.  Mineral  springs  are  abundant; 
those  of  Aiz,  St.  Gervais,  and  Evian  are  the 
most  famous;  and  there  are  curious  intermit- 
tent springs  at  Pigros  and  Haute-Combe.  Gold 
has  been  found  in  the  sands  of  some  of  the  riv- 
ers. Mines  of  argentiferous  lead  are  wrought 
at  Maco,  Pesey,  and  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne ; 
and  there  are  mines  of  copper,  iron,  and  lignite, 
aQtbracite,  and  bituminous  coal,  and  quarries 
of  marble,  granite,  slate,  Jasper,  and  porphyry. 
The  moantain  forests  fiirnish  good  timber  for 
ship  building  and  other  purposes.  The  extent 
of  arable  land  is  not  considerable,  but  every 
acre  of  it  is  cultivated;  beside  the  valleys, 
which  present  an  uninterrupted  succession  of 
cultivated  fields,  orchards,  and  gardens,  the 
steepest  declivities  of  the  mountains  are  made 
productive;  terraces  are  constructed,  mould 
and  manure  are  carried  up  from  below,  and 
the  soil  is  irrigated  by  means  of  reservoirs  on 
the  summits.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  hemp, 
and  fruits  are  extensively  cultivated ;  and  there 
is  even  a  surplus  of  wheat  for  exportation. 
Chestnuts  serve  as  a  substitute  for  breiad  among 
the  poorer  people.  Vines  thrive  on  the  sunny 
side  of  hilb,  even  in  the  vicinity  of  glaciers ; 
and  the  wines  which  they  produce  are  of  good 
quality.  Mulberry  and  walnut  trees  are  culti- 
vated, the  nuts  of  the  latter  yielding  oil.  Num- 
bers of  cattle  are  reared  and  exported  i^o  Pied- 
mont and  Lombardy.  The  rivers  teem  with 
every  kind  of  fish,  and  the  streams  and  lake  at 
the  foot  of  Mont  Oenis,  the  Oh^ran,  and  the 
Guiers  are  famous  for  trout  The  climate, 
though  variable,  is  healthy  and  mild ;  the  cold 
is  severe  only  on  the  mountains.  The  inhabi- 
tants, in  manners,  language,  and  sympathies, 
have  always  been  essentially  French.  They 
are  kind,  honest,  hospitable,  and  intelligent, 
fond  of  their  country,  and  loath  to  leave  it  per- 
nianently,  though  as  many  as  80,000  of  them 
find  employment  during  the  winters  in  France, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Spain.  The  m^ority, 
if  not  the  whole  of  those  who  do  not  emigrate 
are  land  owners,  the  soil  being  generally  dis- 
tributed in  very  small  parcels.    Although  agri- 


culture is  the  chief  pursuit,  mannfiustures  are 
beginning  to  thrive;  there  are  40  fonnderies 
and  iron  works,  several  linen,  cotton,  and  wool- 
len manufactories,  paper  mills,  tanneries,  brew- 
eries, and  distilleries.  Education  is  in  a  pros- 
perous condition,  nearly  every  commime  having 
at  least  one  primary  school,  and  both  primary 
and  secondary  schools  being  free.  There  are 
several  flourishing  colleges. — ^This  country  be- 
longed originally  to  Transalpine  Gaul,  and  was 
inhabited  by  the  Allobroges,  Centrones,  Nantu- 
ates,  &c.  Under  the  Bomans  it  formed  the  prov- 
inces of  the  Graian  and  Pennine  Alps.  In  the 
6  th  century  it  was  invaded  by  the  Burgundians, 
subsequently  became  subject  to  the  Fi'anks,  was 
included  in  the  Oarlovingian  empire,  and  on  its 
dissolution  in  887  was  granted  by  the  diet  of  Tri- 
bur  to  Rudolph,  king  o£Tran^urane  Burgundy. 
Becoming  afterward  a  part  of  the  German  em- 
pire, it  was  erected  into  a  county  by  the  em- 
peror Conrad  II.  in  1027,  and  eontinued  to  be 
ruled  by  l^e  house  thus  founded  until  1860 
(see  SiivoT,  House  of),  when  by  the  treaty  of 
Turin  (March  24)  it  was  ceded  to  France,  on 
condition  that  the  inhabitants  should  approve 
of  the  transfer.  The  vote  was  taken  April  15 
and  16,  and  showed  a  large  minority  for  the 
annexation;  in  accordance  with  which  the 
treaty  of  cession  was  officially  promulgated 
June  12,  and  the  delegates  of  Napoleon  III. 
took  formal  nossession  of  the  country.  Very 
little  change  has  taken  place  in  its  admiuistra- 
tive  organization ;  the  two  general  intendencies 
of  Ghamb^ry  and  Annecy,  the  former  includ- 
ing the  provinces  of  Chamb^ry,  Upper  Savoy, 
Maurienne,  and  Tarantaise,  the  latter  those  of 
Annecy,  Faucigny,  and  Chablais,  have  become 
respectively  the  departments  of  Savoy  and  Up- 
per Savoy.  The  former  consists  of  the  S.  part 
of  the  duchv ;  area,  2,425  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 
813,891 ;  chief  town,  Ohamb^ry.  The  latter 
occupies  the  N.  part,  and  is  washed  by  the  lake 
of  Geneva ;  area,  1,772  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866, 
267,942 ;  chief  town,  Annecy.  There  is  an 
archbishopric  of  Ohamb^ry,  with  8  bishoprics  at 
Moutiers,  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne,  and  Annecy.  . 
SAYOT,  House  of,  a  sovereign  family  of 
Italy,  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  altogether  the 
oldest,  of  the  reigning  dynasties  of  Europe. 
According  to  tradition,  the  founder  of  this 
family  was  Umberto  Blancamano  (Humbert 
White  Hand),  the  reputed  offspring  of  some 
powerful  Italian  or  Burgundian  prince,  who, 
m  reward  for  valuable  services,  received  in 
1027  from  Rudolph  HI.,  king  of  Tran^urane 
Burgundy,  the  counties  of  Savoy  and  Mauri- 
enne, with  the  title  of  count,  and  from  Oonrad 
n.  of  Germany  part  of  Faucigny,  Lower  Cha- 
blais, and  the  valley  of  Aosta.  His  nephew, 
Amadous  11.  (1060-^80),  in  right  of  his  mother 
Adelaide,  heiress  to  the  marqnisate  of  Susa, 
added  nearly  the  whole  of  Piedmont  to  the 
above  named  possessions.  Humbert  II.,  son  of  . 
Amadous  (1080-1108),  extended  his  dominion 
over  Tarantaise,  Yaud,  Upper  Chablais,  and 
part  of  Yalais.     Thomas  L,  great-grandson 
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of  Hmnbert  (118&-1288),  supported  Frederic 
n.  in  his  contest  with  the  popes,  received  as 
a  reward  the  title  of  impenal  vicar  for  Pied- 
mont, and  in  1282  made  Ghamb^fj  his  capital. 
Amadeus  IV.  (1288-'68)  was  like  his  father 
Thomas  a  faithful  adherent  of  the  emperor, 
compelled  the  city  of  Turin  to  acknowledge 
him  as  lord,  and  finally  ceded  Piedmont  to  one 
of  his  brothers,  Thomas,  who  was  already 
count  of  Maurienne.  Another  brother,  Peter 
(1268-^8),  before  coming  to  the  throne,  for  9 
years  served  Henry  III.  of  England,  who  be- 
stowed upon  him  the  earldoms  of  Kichmond 
and  Essex;  he  won  the  surname  of  Charle- 
magne the  Little,  inherited  the  district  of  Ge- 
neva, and  forced  back  into  submission  Turin, 
which  had  rebelled.  His  nephew,  Amadeus 
V.  the  Great  (1286-1828),  assisted  PhUip  the 
Fair  of  France  in  his  war  against  Flanders, 
was  the  negotiator  of  a  peace  between  France 
and  England,  accompanied  the  emperor  Henry 
Vn.  in  his  expedition  to  Italy,  received  from 
him  the  lordships  of  Asti  and  Ivrea,  and  added 
Lower  Faucigny  to  his  possessions.  Amadeus 
VI.,  grandson  of  the  preceding  (1848-'83),  sur- 
named  the  Green  Count  from  the  color  of  his 
armor  at  a  certain  tournament,  married  Bonne 
of  Bonrbon,  a  cousin  of  King  John  of  France, 
fought  in  behalf  of  the  Greek  emperor  John 
PaLeologus  against  the  Bulgarians  and  the 
Tnrks,  accompanied  the  pretender  Louis  of  An- 
jon  in  his  expedition  to  Naples,  and  annexed 
the  lordships  of  Gex,  Valromey,  Coni,  and 
Cherasco  to  liis  dominions.  His  son,  Amadeus 
vn.,  the  Red  Count  (1388-'91),  wrested  Nice 
and  Vintimiglia  from  the  count  of  Provence. 
His  grandson,  Amadeus  VUI.  (1891-1451),  re- 
ceived from  the  emperor  Bigismund  in  1416 
the  title  of  duke.  He  purchased  the  county 
of  Geneva,  acquired  Bugey  and  Vercelli,  and 
reannexed  Piedmont,  which  had  been  for  over 
a  century  and  a  half  in  the  hands  of  a  younger 
branch  of  the  family.  He  gave  a  code  of  laws 
to  his  states,  and  established  the  order  of 
knights  of  St.  Maurice.  In  1484  he  resigned 
.  in  &vor  of  his  son  Louis,  and  retired  to  the 
convent  of  Ripaille.  Chosen  pope  by  a  schis- 
matical  faction  in  1439,  he  assumed  the  name 
of  Felix  v.,  and  held  his  ground  against  his 
rivals  Eugenius  IV.  and  Nicholas  V.  until 
1449,  when  he  resigned  his  pretensions  and 
passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  his  convent,  re- 
taining only  the  title  of  cardinal,  louis,  who 
on  his  father^s  abdication  had  governed  the 
duchy  at  first  as  regent,  assumed  the  title  of 
duke  in  1440,  married  Charlotte,  the  daughter 
of  the  king  of  Cyprus,  from  whom  this  title  in- 
nred  to  his  family,  and  gave  his  own  daughter 
Charlotte  in  marriage  to  the  dauphin  of  France 
(afterward  Louis  aI.)}  whom  he  supported 
against  his  rebellious  vassals.  His  son,  Ama- 
deus IX.  (1465-72),  left  the  reins  of  power  to 
his  wife,  Yolande,  sister  of  King  Louis  XI., 
and  his  brother  Philip  of  Bresse,  and  led  such 
a  religious  life  that  he  was  beatified  by  the 
church.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Philibert 


L(1472-'82),6umam6dtheHunt^.  Being  still 
a  child  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  ir&s 
placed  under  die  guardianship  of  his  mother 
Yolande,  who  had  to  protect  his  crown  agaiifi 
the  ambitious  designs  of  Charles  the  Bold  t<f 
Burgundy  and  Louis  XL  of  France.  Philiben 
died  during  his  minority,  leaving  the  doJiedon 
to  his  brother  Charles  L  (1482-'9),  the  fiM 
prince  of  his  house  who  styled  himself  king 
of  Cyprus.  He  conquered  the  marqidsate  ol 
Saluzzo.  His  son,  Charles  11.,  died  a  child  1l 
1496,  and  the  crown  devolved  upon  Philip  L 
second  son  of  Louis  I.,  who  reigned  but  a  fev 
months.  Philibert  II.,  the  Fair  (1497-15W), 
the  eldest  son  of  Philip,  was  the  bushand  of 
Margaret  of  Austria,  daughter  of  the  empen>: 
Maximilian  I.  and  regent  of  the  Netheriaudi. 
who  on  his  premature  death  erected  in  Iii$ 
honor  a  magnificent  mausoleum  in  the  chnrdi 
of  Brou.  Charles  HI.,  Philibert's  brother  aiid 
successor  (1604-'53),  suffered  severely  from  ibc 
wars  between  King  Francis  L  and  the  empe- 
ror Charles  V. ;  after  losing  Valais  and  Geneva, 
which  joined  the  Swiss  confederation  in  15S^ 
and  the  canton  of  Vaud,  which  the  Bernese 
took  possession  of  in  1536,  he  was  finally  k- ' 
prived  of  the  remainder  of  his  dominions  bj 
the  king  of  France ;  these  were  afterward  re- 
stored to  his  illustrious  son  Emanuel  Fhiliben, 
styled  the  Iron  Head,  and  "the  prince  with  a 
hundred  eyes."  He  w^as  bom  July  8, 152S.  id 
when  scarcely  20  years  old  entered  the  serrke 
of  Charles  V.  and  distinguished  hfanself  in 
Flanders.  In  1552  he  made  a  fhntless  at- 
tempt to  reconquer  his  duchy.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  although  only  25  years  of  age,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  theSptnish 
army  in  Flanders,  defeated  the  great  constibk 
Montmorency  in  the  battle  of  8t  Qnentin, 
Aug.  10,  1557,  and  was  only  stopped  in  his 
career  of  conquest  by  the  duke  of  Goise.  His 
services  in  war  had  given  him  such  inflcence 
that,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Cateao- 
Cambr^sis,  April  8,  1559,  he  married  Mar?«ret 
of  France,  sister  of  Henry  IL,  and  recehed 
back  that  part  of  his  ancestral  dominions  tb^ 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  towns  and  strongholds,  is^ 
of  which  were  afterward  restored  by  tiie  tres^ 
of  Blois  in  1562.  Two  years  later  he  regained 
most  of  what  had  been  taken  from  his  fatkr 
by  the  Valesians  and  the  Bernese.  In  157* 
he  had  entirely  reconstructed  the  old  dnchT. 
and  afterward  added  to  it  the  principality  oi 
Oneglia  and  the  county  of  Tends,  and  eren 
aimed  at  wresting  Dauphin6  from  France,  jnt 
his  plans  were  frustrated.  On  the  extincto* 
of  the  family  of  Aviz,  he  presented  his  cto» 
to  the  crown  of  Portugal  as  grandson  on  tae 
mother's  side  of  Emanud  the  FortnnateLboi 
yielded  his  pretenmons  to  Philip  II.  ot  Spiffi; 
In  1660,  under  compulsion  of  the  comts  a 
Rome,  Spain,  and  France,  he  persecuted  the 
Waldenses,  who  were  nutherons  in  his  Qcsm- 
ions ;  but  they  offered  such  energetic  refflstanc* 
that,  after  his  troops  had  been  routed  m  stv- 
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er&l  encoonters,  he  granted  them  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  their  religion,  Jane  6,  1561.  Thence- 
forth he  gave  particniar  attention  to  a^icul- 
tare,  industry,  and  trade,  and  the  conditio^  of 
his  duch  J  materially  improved.  He  established 
the  university  of  Mondovi,  and  restored  the 
knightly  order  of  St.  Maurice  (1572),  which  he 
united  to  that  of  St.  Lazarus.  He  died  Aug. 
80, 1580.  He  left  a  "Military  Diary,"  which 
has  been  found  in  the  archives  at  Turin. — 
Charles  Emanuel  I.,  surnamed  the  Great  (1580 
-1630),  evinced  a  good  deal  of  unruly  ambition. 
GoDnected  with  Spain  by  his  marriage  with  Oath- 
arine,  daughter  of  Philip  H.,  he  took  advantage 
of  the  civil  troubles  of  France  to  reconquer  the 
marqnisate  of  Baluzzo,  which  had  not  been  re- 
stored to  his  father,  and  received  from  the  league 
in  1590  the  title  of  count  of  Provence.  But  a 
few  years  later  Henry  IV.  invaded  Savoy  and 
Piedmont,  and  compelled  him  to  surrender  the 
territories  of  Bugey,  Valromey,  and  Gex  to 
France.  His  younger  brother,  Thomas  Francis, 
was  the  head  of  the  branch  of  Savoy-Garignan. 
Charles  Emanners  son  and  successor,  Victor 
«  Amadeus  I.  (IGSO-^ST),  made  war  against  his 
brother-in-law,  Louis  XIII.  of  France,  and  was 
obliged  to  sign  a  disastrous  peace  at  Gherasco  in 
1631.  Allying  himself  with  his  former  oppo- 
nent against  Austria,  he  had  two  successful  en- 
gagements with  the  marquis  of  Leganez  at  Tor- 
narento  in  1686  and  Montebaldone  in  1637.  He 
was  succeeded  hy  his  two  sons,  Francis  Hya- 
cinth, who  died  at  the  end  of  a  few  months, 
and  Charles  Emanuel  II.  (1688-"r6),  who 
proved  a  faithful  ally  to  France,  and  at  home 
a  patron  of  arts  and  conunerce.  Under  his 
reign,  the  "  road  of  the  grotto"  was  construct- 
ed oTer  Mont  des  £ohelles,  and  the  new  city 
and  royal  palace  at  Turin  were  built.  The 
fortunes  of  this  house  had  been  at  a  standstill 
for  nearly  a  century,  when  Victor  Amadeus 
n.  ascended  the  ducal  throne  (1675).  Born  in 
1665,  he  was  but  10  years  old  when  his  father 
Charles  Emanuel  died;  and  the  regency  was 
lield  by  his  mother,  Mary  of  Nemours.  In  1684 
be  married  Anne  of  Orleans,  a  niece  of  Louis 
XIV.,  but  adhered  to  the  league  of  Augs- 
bnrg  against  that  prince.  His  dominions  were 
inTaded  by  Marshal  Oatinat  in  1690;  and  he 
lost  iiiQ  battle  of  Staffarde,  and  saw  Savoy  and 
^e  larger  part  of  Piedmont  subjugated  by  the 
French.  Through  the  assistance  of  the  impe- 
n&lists,  he  held  his  ground  for  about  3  years; 
but  having  been  defeated  again  at  MarsaUle, 
Oct.  4, 1698,  he  signed  with  Louis  XIV.  the 
peace  of  Turin  (1696),  which  was  the  prelimi- 
wry  to  the  seneral  peace  of  Ryswick  (1697). 
He  recovered  all  his  possessions,  and  entered 
into  close  family  alliance  with  his  former  ene- 
^;  two  of  his  daughters,  Adelaide  and  Louise 
Gabriolle,  married  respectively  Louis,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  Philip,  duke  of  Aiyou,  after- 
?wd  king  of  Spain,  grandsons  of  King  Louis 
Jlv.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession  he  sided  with  Louis  XIV. 
and  his  son-in-law;   but,  bribed  by  brilliant 


promises,  he  allied  himself  with  the  house  of 
Austria  by  the  treaty  of  Turin,  Oct.  25,  1708, 
lost  in  succession  Vercelli,  Susa,  Ivrea,  and 
the  fortress  of  Bard,  which  were  taken  by  the 
duke  of  Vend6me,  and  was  obliged  to  retire  to 
Genoa.  His  fortunes  were  retrieved  by  the 
victory  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  under  the 
walls  of  Turin,  Sept.  7,  1706 ;  and  he  not  only 
recovered  his  possessions,  but  was  enabled  to 
invade  Provence.  His  progress  was  checked 
before  Toulon  by  Marshal  Tess6  in  1707 ;  and 
in  the  following  year  he  was  driven  from 
Dauphm6  by  Iforshal  Villars.  In  1709  he 
gave  up  his  alliance  with  Austria,  and  re- 
mained neutral  until  the  end  of  the  war.  The 
treaty  of  Utrecht  (1718)  added  to  his  posses- 
sions a  part  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  Sicily, 
which  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  king. 
He  had  thus  obtained  the  object  of  his  ambi- 
tion ;  the  house  of  Savoy,  which  had  held  a 
county  for  889  years  (1027  to  1416),  and  a 
duchy  for  297  years  (1416  to  1713),  now  rank- 
ed among  the  royal  dynasties.  In  1720  he  was 
obliged  to  exchange  Sicily  for  Sardinia;  but, 
although  at  first  the  bargain  did  not  seem  ad* 
vantageous,  it  proved  beneficial  in  the  end,  on 
account  of  the  proximity  of  the  latter  to  the 
continental  dominions  of  this  house.  (See 
Sardinian  States.) 

SAW,  an  instrument  usually  made  of  a  steel 
plate  with  teeth  along  its  edge,  used  for  cutting 
through  wood,  ivory,  stone,  ifec.  The  ancient 
Egyptians  made  use  of  saws  of  bronze,  and  ap- 
plied them  to  cutting  out  planks  from  logs. 
The  saws  were  single-handed  like  those  now 
used  by  carpenters,  and  the  log  to  be  cut  by 
them  was  placed  on  end  and  firmly  secured  to 
posts  set  in  the  ground.  The  inventor  of  the 
saw  was  deified  by  the  Greeks,  and  called  by 
some  Talus  and  by  others  Perdix.  The  jaw 
bone  of  a  snake  with  its  teeth,  or  the  back  bone 
of  a  fish,  according  to  different  ancient  authors, 
suggested  the  idea  of  the  saw.  The  saws  of 
the  Grecian  carpenters  were  made  like  the 
straight  frame  saws  of  modern  times,  the  blade 
set  across  the  middle  of  the  frame  with  the 
teeth  perpendicular  to  its  plane.  The  block 
of  wood  to  be  sawn  was  clamped  down  upon  a 
bench,  and  the  workmen  stood  on  opposite  sides 
of  this,  one  at  each  end  of  the  saw. — Saws  are 
made  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  according  to 
the  special  purpose  they  are  designed  to  serve. 
The  older  forms  are  straight  strips  of  steel, 
either  set  in  a  frame,  or  simply  provided  with 
handles  at  each  end,  so  as  to  be  moved  forward 
and  back  by  two  persons ;  or  the  plate  is  made 
stiff  enough  for  a  single  handle  to  answer, 
when  it  is  worked  by  one  person  holding  it  in 
one  hand.  In  modem  times  saw  blades  ace 
often  circular,  the  teeth  being  made  around 
the  edge  and  cutting  one  after  another  as*  the 
saw  revolves  constantly  in  the  same  direction. 
— Steel  plates  intended  for  large  saws  are  pre- 
pared fi'om  ingots  carefully  made  to  secure  uni- 
form quaMty,  and  after  being  rolled  they  are 
slit  into  the  shapes  for  the  different  saws.    The 
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edge  intended  for  the  teeth  Is  then  ground 
true,  and  the  teeth  are  cut  hy  a  punch  at  a  fly 
press,  their  distances  apart  being  regulated  by 
a  gauge.  The  rough  edges  left  by  the  punch 
are  meddown  and  the  teeth  are  sharpened. 
The  blades  are  next  hardened  and  tempered. 
They  are  heated  in  ovens  to  a  red  heat,  and 
then  immersed  horizontally  and  edgewise  into 
a  trough  containing  oil  with  certain  portions 
of 'melted  tallow,  beeswax,  rosin,  pitch,  &c. 
To  remove  the  excess  of  haivdness  tJiey  thus  ac- 
quire, after  wiping  off  a  portion  of  the  compo- 
sition that  adheres  to  them,  the  blades  are  held 
over  a  Are  until  that  which  remains  ignites ; 
'  this  is  called  **  blazing  off.^'  The  more  that  is 
removed  of  the  composition  before  this  burn- 
ing the  harder  is  the  blade ;  and  thus  its  tem- 
per is  regulated  for  the  kind  of  saw  required. 
To  give  it  uniform  density  throughout,  the 
blade  is  next  hammered  over  its  face  upon  an 
anvil  of  polished  steel ;  this  is  called  "  planish- 
ing'^ or  *^  smithing. ''  The  next  process  is  grind- 
ing the  surfiftce  in  order  to  reduce  the  thickness 
of  the  metal  from  the  teeth  toward  the  back 
edge.  Small  blades  are  held  against  the  stone 
by  means  of  a  board  laid  upon  them,  and  the 
large  saws  are  suspended  at  each  end.  The 
finishing  processes  are  repetitions  of  the  plan- 
ishing and  grinding,  together  with  polishing  by 
smooth  stones  and  with  emery. — The  teeth  are 
variously  shaped  for  different  saws.  The  most 
simple  are  made  by  angular  notches,  the  angle 
at  the  apex  of  the  notch  being  of  60°.  This  is 
most  convenient  for  sharpening,  as  the  com- 
mon triangular  or  **  three-square*'  file  is  just 
adapted  to  its  figure;  and  whether  the  cut 
slopes  in  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  the  blade, 
or  is  pitched  to  one  side,  so  as  to  make  teeth 
pointed  toward  one  or  the  other  end  of  the 
saw,  this  file  fits  both  sides  of  the  notch  and 
can  always  be  used  for  sharpening  the  teeth. 
When  the  teeth  are  made  with  equal  sides,  they 
are  said  to  have  an  upright  pitch ;  and  when 
ihej  make  a  zigzag  of  alternating  long  and 
short  lines,  they  are  said  to  be  fiat  or  to  have 
considerable  pitch.  The  former  are  adapted 
for  cross-cut  saws,  worked  by  two  men,  one  at 
each  end.  Such  teeth  lack  the  chisel-like  effect 
of  those  of  a  low  pitch,  and  rather  scrape  away 
the  wood  than  tear  into  it  like  the  latter,  which 
cut  only  when  the  saw  is  moved  in  the  direc- 
tion toward  which  the  teeth  point.  Hand  saws 
in  the  United  States  and  England  have  the 
teeth  pointed  from  the  handle ;  in  Asiatic  coun- 
tries and  in  Greece  they  have  always  been 
made  with  teeth  pointed  the  other  way.  The. 
former  cut  in  pushing,  the  latter  in  pulling.  A 
straight  cut  upon  a  line  can  probably  be  made 
better  by  the  thrusting  cut,  and  in  this  the  saw- 
dust is  thrown  out  more  freely ;  but  the  force 
is  certainly  applied  to  better  advantage  as  re- 
gards the  saw  in  pulling  it  in  the  line  of  its 
greatest  strength  than  in  pushing ;  and  for  very 
slender  saws  in  which  it  is  an  object  to  dispense 
with  all  unnecessary  width  and  thickness,  as  in 
the  keyhole  and  other  similar  sorts,  it  would 


appear  decidedly  better  to  adopt  the  East  In- 
dian practice.  Some  large  saws  are  notched  tf 
a  sharper  angle  than  60°,  and  for  these  spedtl 
files  fnade  for  the  sngle  are  used,  and  are  bowB 
as  mill-saw  files.  Teeth  made  at  a  low  piid; 
in  large  saws  would  become  closed  with  s&t- 
dust  unless  the  space  between  them  were  en- 
larged, and  the  various  forms  m  which  this  is 
done  give  distinctive  names  to  the  teetL  Li 
large  mill  saws  and  circular  saws  the  space  be- 
tween the  teeth,  which  may  be  2  or  3  incbes, 
is  hollowed  out  in  a  curve,  and  the  outline  is 
much  like  a  fish  hook  in  form,  the  shank  ofik 
hook  bending  back  to  miJ^e  the  back  of  ooe 
tooth,  and  the  point  curving  round  to  fonn  the 
under  side  or  face  of  the  next  All  saws  iis«^ 
for  cutting  wood  require  Bc»ne  proiision  agaiosi 
their  liability  to  become  jammed  and  the  teetli 
clogged  in  ihe  narrow  passage  they  make  for 
themselves.  This  is  sometimes  effected  bj 
making  the  blade  thinner  toward  the  back,  boi 
the  most  effectual  mode  is  in  the  "  set"  giTcn 
to  the  teeth.  In  finishing  the  saw  the  last  pro- 
cess is  to  bend  half  the  teeth  a  little  out  onm 
side,  and  the  other  half  on  the  other  side,  h « 
the  eastern  countries  a  group  of  a  dozen  tettli 
or  thereabout  are  bent  to  one  side,  and  tie 
next  group  to  the  other ;  but  the  common  prie- 
tice  in  other  countries  is  to  alternate  thediret- 
tion  with  each  successive  tooth.  The  openti(») 
is  performed  by  the  saw  maker  with  a  smil 
hanuner,  as  he  holds  the  saw  with  &e  teetL 
resting  on  the  rounded  edge  of  a  small  anril- 
Every  other  tooth  on  one  side  having  reoeiTfti 
the  proper  bend,  he  turns  the  saw  over  awl 
contmues  the  operation  with  those  on  theotber 
side.  The  same  may  be  done  with  the  sav  ki 
which  is  a  bit  of  steel  with  slits  suited  to  iK 
different  tihicknesses  of  saw  blades.  The  m^^} 
of  set  varies  with  the  sort  of  service  the  a*  j> 
intended  for.  The  more  likely  the  msteri«l  i> 
to  clog,  the  wider  must  be  the  spread  of  ^t 
teeth ;  but  if  the  waste  of  the  wood  iaaconaf- 
eration,  and  also  the  greater  labor  inTolred  fa 
a  wide  cut,  the  set  should  be  as  little  as  posa- 
ble,  and  the  friction  may  be  diminished  by  «By 
lubricating  substance,  or  by  relieving  the  pres- 
sure upon  the  saw  with  wedges  foflowing  Bp 
the  cut  it  makes.— Of  the  saws  used  hjcarpa- 
ters,  the  most  common  are  the  hand  saw  m 
fine  hand  saw,  the  teeth  of  which  are  of  ordi- 
nary pitch ;  that  is,  one  fiace  of  each  is  pcrpfB; 
diculair  to  the  blade.  The  former  is  ahoot  -6 
inches  long  beside  the  handle,  and  cootaK 
fi-om  6  to  6  teeth  to  the  inch.  These  saws  «re 
used  for  the  varieties  of  cross  cutting,  ▼bde 
for  sawing  with  the  grain,  or  rippmg,  spec* 
saws  called  rip  saws  and  half  rip,  with  coarser 
teeth  of  upright  pitch,  or  half  way  between 
this  and  ordinary  pitdi,  are  employed.  Aji 
these  saws  may  cut  to  any  depth,  as  they  p^ 
ft-eely  through  the  cut  or  kerf  they  make;  wi 
for  fine  work  and  cuts  not  so  deep  as  the  onfr 
nary  width  of  a  saw  bhide,  a  special  fonn  t 
adopted  known  as  the  back  saw,  hsTiy  »* 
teeth  and  a  thin  blade  which  is  stiffened  brt 
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strip  of  brass  or  sheet  iron  bent  over  the  back 
edge,  which  it  tightly  grips.  These  are  also 
known  as  '*  parallel  saws  with  backs/*  and  are 
mnoh  used  to  saw  olf  ends  either  square  or  at 
an  angle  of  45"^,  the  pieces  to  be  cut  being 
placed  in  what  is  called  a  sawing  block  or  mi- 
tre box,  which  is  a  trough  open  at  top  and  at 
the  ends  with  vertical  cuts  for  the  saw  down  the 
two  opposite  sides,  one  set  square  across  and 
two  others  directed  one  to  the  right  and  the 
other  to  the  left  at  an  angle  of  45*"  with  the 
side.  For  framing  panel  work,  cutting  off 
tenons,  dovetailing,  &o.,  this  variety  of  saws  is 
particularly  useful.  Keyhole  saws  are  long 
and  slender  so  as  to  admit  of  being  easily  turn- 
ed around  in  making  a  kerf.  For  fine  curved 
work  the  saw  blades  are  very  narrow  and  are 
stretched  in  frames.  At  the  ends  they  are  se- 
cured to  damps  which  can  turn  in  the  frame, 
so  that  the  blades  are  made  to  follow  any  line, 
however  crooked.  Of  some,  called  hair  saws, 
the  webs  or  blades  are  extremely  minute,  their 
width  not  exceeding  ^V  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  And  thick- 
ness not  more  than  ^  of  this. — Circular  saws 
were  in  use  in  1790,  and  some  forms  employ- 
ed for  cutting  the  teeth  of  clock  wheels  ever 
since  the  time  of  Dr.  Hooke.  For  cutting 
wood  they  were  first  brought  into  important 
service  in  the  machines  invented  by  M.  I.  Bru- 
nei for  making  ships*  blocks,  and  adopted  by 
the  British  admiralty  board  in  Portsmouth  in 
1304.  From  that  time  they  have  continued  in 
constant  use  and  in  various  forms  for  different 
applications.  The  teeth  cut  around  the  edge 
of  the  disk  all  point  the  same  way,  and  act 
continuously  one  after  another  as  the  saw 
revolves  upon  its  axis,  and  the  block  is  push- 
ed against  it.  Saws  of  this  kind  common- 
ly run  in  a  slit  through  a  table,  upon  which 
the  board  or  other  material  to  be  sawed  is 
placed  and  pushed  on  against  the  descending 
teeth.  They  are  made  to  revolve  with  great 
rapidity,  and  the  teeth  for  those  intended  to 
work  in  soft  wood  and  with  the  grain  are  made 
well  apart  and  inclined  and  curved  even  to  the 
fish  hook  form;  they  consequently  tear  into 
the  wood  with  great  effect.  For  harder  wood 
the  teeth  are  made  smaller  and  more  upright. 
Their  diameter  should  correspond  to  the  size 
of  the  pieces  they  are  to  cut,  and  as  a  general 
rale  should  be  4  times  the  average  thickness  of 
the  work.  If  the  kerf  is  so  deep  that  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  upper  semicircle  of  the 
saw  is  buried  in  it,  the  friction  is  apt  to  be  too 
great.  For  cutting  veneers  the  blades  are  made 
as  thin  as  possible  with  due  regard  for  strength 
and  stifihess.  One  form  of  veneer  saw  used  in 
Enghmd  is  that  of  a  lens  with  a  very  thin  saw 
secured  around  its  outer  edge  in  segments. 
The  lens  is  from  6  to  20  feet  in  diameter,  and 
is  suspended,  the  convex  side  upward,  at  the 
end  of  a  vertical  axis  which  passes  through  its 
centre.  The  saw  segments  which  form  the 
outer  edge  of  the  plate  are  flat  on  the  lower  side, 
while  the  upper  surface  is  bevelled  down  to  a 
long  sharp  edge,  the  sectioD  being  like  that  of 


a  chisel.  The  block  from  which  the  veneer  is 
to  be  cut  is  brought  up  against  the  saw  as  it 
revolves  horizontally,  and  while  it  cuts  under 
the  thin  slice  it  also  lifts  it  by  the  action  of  the 
wedge-shaped  edge.  From  12  to  18  slices  may 
thus  be  made  in  each  inch  thickness.  Oircnlar 
saws  are  of  all  sizes,  from  the  large  diameter 
named  down  to  even  half  an  inch,  the  latter 
beuig  the  diameter  of  the  small  saws  used  in 
the  gold  pen  manufacture.  Crown  or  cylin- 
dricu  saws  are  used  like  the  trephine  of  the 
surgeon  for  making  annular  cuts  around  a  cen- 
tral core,  which  being  removed  leaves  a  cir- 
cular hole.  The  saw  is  a  thin  tube  of  steel 
with  the  teeth  cut  in  the  end.  They  are  adapt- 
ed particularly  for  use  in  the  lathe  and  for  work 
in  thin  material,  as  in  thick  blocks  they  soon 
become  clogged  and  must  be  often  taken  out 
to  free  them  from  the  dust.  Brunei  applied 
this  form  for  cutting  out  round  blocks  in  his 
machine  referred  to  above.  It  is  said  that 
some  of  the  sarcophagi  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians bear  the  marks  of  having  been  hollowed 
out  with  tools  of  this  kind,  the  cylindrical  cut 
being  first  made  with  a  metallio  tube  primed 
with  sand  and  water,  and  the  core  being  then 
broken  out.  The  process  was  many  times  re- 
peated until  the  cavity  was  made  sufficiently 
large  and  deep.  The  same  method  is  still  prac- 
tised. The  saws  without  teeth  employed  in  cut- 
ting blocks  of  stone  are  described  under  Mab- 
BLE. — ^The  largest  saws  in  the  world  for  sawing 
bo^s  and  plank  are  probably  those  made  ex- 
pressly for  the  California  market,  where  they 
are  wanted  for  the  gigantic  timber  of  that  region. 
At  the  saw  factory  of  Messrs.  E.  Hoe  and  co.,  in 
New  York,  circular  saws  are  made  of  80  inches 
diameter  and  a  fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  miU 
saws  and  cross  cut  saws  10  feet  in  length.  At 
this  establishment  are  produced  nearly  all  the 
varieties  of  saws  in  use,  from  circular  saws  of  4 
inches  diameter  up,  and  from  the  common 
woodsawyer's  saw  to  the  largest  mill  saws. 
Some  of  the  articles  are  peculiar  to  the  United 
States,  as  also  the  processes  employed.  The 
steel  plates  are  almost  entirely  imported  from 
England ;  some  are  received  also  from  Phila- 
delphia, where  their  manufacture  has  been  in- 
troduced. The  first  operation  to  which  thev 
are  subjected  is  cutting  the  teeth,  which  is  ef- 
fected in  power  presses,  the  die  cutting  out 
with  each  descent  the  whole  tooth,  however 
large  and  however  thick  the  plate.  The  circu- 
lar plate  is  set  for  receiving  the  stamp  upon  a 
stand  in  front  of  the  press,  and,  turning  on  its 
centre,  is  moved  round  after  each  clip  just  the 
width  of  the  tooth,  the  space  being  regulated 
by  a  graduated  circle.  Different  presses  are 
employed  for  the  different  classes  of  saws,  and 
each  is  furnished  with  a  variety  of  dies  adapted 
to  the  different  sizes  of  teeth.  After  cutting 
the  teeth,  the  next  process  is  straightening  the 
plates.  This  is  done  by  the  universal  method 
of  striking  them  as  they  are  laid  upon  a  broad 
anvil,  the  workman  being  guided  by  frequent 
sighting  along  the  edges.    The  saws  are  then 
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ready  for  grinding  upon  each  face.  For  this 
purpose  the  mill  and  other  straight  saws  are 
taken  to  the  grinding  room,  where  a  numher 
of  large  grindstones  are  kept  runniog.  The 
saw  is  applied  upon  one  of  these  in  various  di- 
rections, the  workman  pressing  it  down  with 
much  exertion,  and  occasionally  gaugmg  it  to 
ascertain  where  it  is  thickest.  To  facilitate  this 
most  laborious  operation  a  novel  apparatus 
has  been  recently  introduced,  invented  by  Mr. 
Dodge  of  Oohoes  Falls,  N.  Y.  In  front  of  the 
grindstone  is  set,  on  the  same  plane  with  it^  a 
wooden  wheel  of  equal  diameter  and  width  of 
face  with  the  grindstone.  It  is  enclosed  in  a 
jacket  of  wood,  with  just  space  enough  left  for 
the  saw  to  slip  round  when  laid  on  the  face  of 
the  wheel.  It  is  introduced  endwise  through 
an  opening  in  the  jacket,  and  the  end  slipping 
into  a  crevice  made  to  receive  it,  the  saw  is 
drawn  in  and  carried  round,  adapting  itself  to 
the  curvature.  The  machine  is  then  brought 
up  against  the  stone,  the  wheel  is  made  to  re- 
volve in  a  contrary  way  to  the  revolution  of 
the  grindstone,  and  the  face  of  the  saw  is  uni- 
fon^y  ground,  first  on  one  side,  and  then,  being 
turned  over,  on  the  other  also.  The  same  con- 
trivance is  adapted  to  polishing  by  the  use  of  a 
polishing  wheel  after  the  grindstone.  Circular 
saws  before  grinding,  and  occasionally  also  in 
the  course  of  this  process,  are  suspended  on  a 
mandrel  and  balanced  in  order  to  indicate  the 
side  which  is  thickest  and  heaviest.  The  ap- 
paratus for  grinding  was  invented  by  Mr.  Hoe, 
and  its  use  is  limited  to  his  factory.  The  prin- 
ciple is  that  of  the  apparatus  for  grinding  the 
lenses  of  telescopes  and  microscopes.  Tlie  saw 
being  secured  against  another  upright  plate  is 
made  to  revolve  with  it,  while  the  grindstone, 
set  in  a  frame  that  traverses  regularly  bock  and 
forth  in  front  of  the  saw,  is  made  to  press 
against  it  and  thus  distribute  its  action  uni- 
formly over  every  part  of  the  plate.  A  new 
method  of  forming  the  teeth  of  large  circu- 
lar saws  is  in  use  to  some  extent  in  this  es- 
tablishment. Instead  of  cutting  them  in  the 
plate,  they  are  made  separate  from  the  saw, 
and  slipped  into  slots  made  to  receive  them, 
being  held  by  the  Y  shape  of  the  edges  of  the 
slots  and  the  corresponding  depression  in  the 
edge  of  the  teeth  to  fit  them.  The  advantages 
are  that  the  plates  do  not  wear  out,  as  instead 
of  cutting  the  teeth  in  deeper  and  deeper  as 
they  wear  away,  the  inserted  teeth,  as  they  are 
caUed,  can  be  readily  taken  out,  dressed,  and 
replaced,  or  new  ones  may  be  substituted  for 
them.  Extra  sets  of  the  teeth  are  supplied  to 
purchasers,  and  this  is  often  a  great  convenience 
for  those  requiring  large  saws  in  remote  dis- 
tricts. All  large  saws,  though  kept  sharp  by 
filing,  occasion^y  require  re-toothing,  and  for 
this  purpose  are  sent  back  to  the  factory  until 
they  are  worn  out.  A  portable  machine,  how- 
ever, called  a  gummer,  having  a  powerful  lev- 
erage worked  by  hand,  is  furnished  by  which 
the  sawyers  may  themselves  re-tooth  plates  of 
moderate  thickness.  The  oldest  texstoij  for  large 


saws  in  the  United  States  is  probably  that  found- 
ed by  William  Rowland  in  Philadelphia  m  180^ 
and  still  known  as  Rowland^ssaw  works.  This 
is  the  only  place  in  the  country  where  ssw 
plates  are  rolled.  There  are  several  other  &at 
factories  in  the  same  city. — ^The  earliest  notke 
of  saws  being  run  by  power  is  contained  in  s 
MS.  of  the  18th  century  in  Paris,  in  which  l>  i 
representation  of  the  saw  mill  with  a  self  actioo 
turned  by  a  water  wheel.  The  contrivance  is 
probably  of  much  earlier  date.  Beckmann  find^ 
evidence  of  saw  mills  worked  by  water  power 
in  Augsburg,  Germany,  as  far  back  as  ISSS. 
In  the  island  of  Madeira  one  is  said  to  have 
been  in  operation  in  1420,  and  the  first  one  in 
Norway  was  built  in  1680.  In  Holland  they 
were  in  use  more  than  100  years  aooner  than  io 
England ;  and  the  Dutch  furnished  the  English 
with  lumber.  The  operation  of  one  at  Lyons  is 
quaintly  described  in  1556  by  the  bishop  of  Hy, 
tnen  British  ambassador  at  Rome.  The  first  re- 
corded attempt  to  establish  a  sawmill  in  Great 
Britain  was  made  near  London  in  1563  by) 
Dutchman;  but  the  enterprise  was  ahandoD(d 
on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the  hand  m- 
yers.  In  1700  the  advantages  offered  by  this 
improvement  were  set  before  the  public  by  one 
Houghton ;  but  no  one  ventured  to  introdace 
it  until  1767  or  1768,  when  by  the  desire  of 
the  society  of  arts  a  saw  mill  was  built  at  Lime- 
house  by  James  Stansfield.  It  was  soon,  hov- 
ever,  destroyed  by  the  mob.  In  the  American 
colonies  the  importance  of  this  expeditions 
means  of  obtaining  sawed  lumber  was  gentr- 
ally  felt,  and  efforts  were  early  made  to  qI^ 
the  necessary  machinery  such  as  was  nsed  in 
Holland.  In  1 634  a  saw  mill  was  put  in  open- 
tion  at  the  falls  of  the  Piscataqua,  between  Ber- 
wick and  the  Oocheco  branch  of  that  river,  and 
this  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  mill  of  the 
kind  in  New  England.  In  New  York  as  many 
as  three  mills  were  constructed  by  the  Dntcb 
West  India  company  about  the  year  1683,  to 
run  by  water  power  or  by  wind.  One  of  them 
was  on  Nut  or  Governor's  island,  which  vas 
leased  in  1689  for  600  merchantable  boards 
yearly,  half  oak  and  half  pine.  Another  tss 
built  on  Saw  Mill  creek,  a  small  stream  which 
flowed  into  the  East  river  from  the  pond  bovn 
as  the  Collect,  in  the  low  ground  between  the 
park  and  the  upper  part  of  Pearl  street.  On 
the  Delaware  saw  mills  were  erected  by  the 
Dutch  and  Swedes  before  the  arrival  of  Few. 
Mention  is  made  of  several  in  the  colony  <ai  the 
South  river,  in  the  present  state  of  Delavare, 
in  1658, 1662,  and  1678.  In  Virginia  ii  d«« 
not  appear  that  any  saw  mill  was  in  operatioa 
until  some  time  after  1650,  although  attempo 
were  made  to  introduce  the  machinery  m 
workmen  skilled  in  its  use  as  early  as  l^^- 
The  saw  mills  up  to  the  present  oentcry  were 
more  remarkable  for  their  numbers  than  i«ff 
great  extent  of  single  estabUshments.  l^^ 
were  found  in  the  timber  districts  along  the 
rivers  which  brought  to  them  the  logs  m 
furnished  the  power  for  sawing  them;  asA 
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fhe J  were  built  upon  nnmerons  little  streams 
In  the  settlements,  each  mill  commonly  pro- 
vided only  with  a  single  saw,  which  kept  the 
neighborhood  supplied  with  boards ;  and  a  grist 
mill  under  the  same  roof  shared  with  the  saw 
the  advantage  of  the  water  privilege.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  steam  engine  rendering  the 
bnsiness  independent  of  water  power,  mills 
were  eetablished  on  a  larger  scale  at  the  most 
convenient  localities  for  receiving  supplies  of 
timber,  and  especially  near  large  towns  on  the 
coast  and  rivers,  and  the  process  was  extended 
to  several  new  branches  of  manufacture.  (See 
Glapboabd,  and  Shingle.)  Saw  mills  are  con- 
atracted  with  straight  saws  running  in  frames 
np  and  down,  singly  or  in  gangs  of  6  to  20  set 
parallel  to  each  other,  the  space  separating  them 
being  the  required  thickness  of  the  boards  or 
pl&nks.  Muky  saws  are  single  saws  a  foot 
wide,  the  common  miU  saw  being  only  8  inches. 
They  are  not  set  in  a  gate  or  frame,  but  are 
held  above  by  an  iron  rod  running  in  a  guide, 
and  are  pulled  down  by  another  rod  which 
connects  the  lower  end  with  a  crank.  The  log 
is  supported  upon  a  low  carriage  running  on  a 
rail  track,  and  with  each  stroke  of  the  saw  this 
carriage  is  moved  forward  by  a  pinion  fixed  to 
the  axis  of  a  ratchet  wheel ;  and  thus  the  log 
is  kept  constantly  up  to  the  saw,  until  this  has 
passed  through  its  length.  The  carriage  is 
then  run  back  by  hand  or  otherwise,  and  the 
log  is  placed  in  position  for  the  next  cut,  or  is 
taken  off  and  a  fresh  one  is  rolled  on.  Where 
timber  is  abundant  the  mill  saws  are  preferred 
of  great  thickness  and  strength,  and  as  it  be- 
comes scarce  and  valuable  more  regard  is  paid 
to  the  saving  effected  by  thin  webs.  Portable 
saw  mills  have  been  introduced  of  late  years  to 
some  extent,  worked  either  by  horse  power  or 
by  steam  engines  on  wheels.  They  have  the 
advantage  of  being  easily  transported  from 
place  to  place  wherever  logs  are  abundant. — 
The  most  complete  treatise  upon  the  saw  is 
contained  in  HoltzapffePs  '*  Mechanical  Manip- 
ulations," vol.  ii. 

SAW  FISH,  a  cartilaginous  fish  of  the  genus 
prUtig  (Lath.),  the  type  of  a  family  intermedi- 
ate in  position  between  the  sharks  and  rays, 
though  generally  ranked  with  the  latter.  It 
has  the  elongated  and  rounded  form  of  a  shark, 
with  the  mouth  and  gill  openings  on  the  ven- 
tral surface  as  in  rays.  Its  distinguishing  char- 
acter is  the  long,  flattened,  narrow,  and  straight 
BnoQt,  set  on  tne  sides  with  teeth  or  strong 
bony  spines,  forming  a  double-edged  saw-like 
weapon,  whence  the  common  naine.  The  true 
jaw  teeth  are  very  small,  and  pavement-like  as 
in  the  rays ;  the  body  is  flattened  in  front  of 
the  pectorals,  the  x>osterior  portion  and  the 
tail  as  in  sharks ;  the  skin  is  covered  with  small 
rough  scales;  the  pectorals  are  distant  from 
the  head,  and  not  extending  to  the  ventrals ; 
the  tail  has  2  dorsals,  and  a  caudal  fin  pro- 
longed as  in  the  sharks.  About  half  a  dozen 
species  are  described,  found  in  arctic,  tropical, 
and  antarctic  seas,  and  one  all  along  the  coast 


of  the  United  States  from  New  England  to 
Florida;  they  are  rapid  swimmers,  and  are 
usually  met  with  far  from  land,  but  in  many 
places,  as  in  E.  Florida,  they  are  numerous 
near  the  shore.  The  beak  with  which  all  are 
armed  attains  a  length  of  from  i  toi  the  total 
length  of  the  body ;  it  is  covered  with  a  rough 
skin,  and  is  narrower  toward  the  end,  which 
is  not  sharp  but  rounded;  this  renders  still 
more  apparent  the  great  strength  of  the  fish, 
whose  beak,  like  that  of  the  sword  fish,  has 
been  found  driven  deeply  into  the  timbers  of 
ships,  which  it  probably  had  mistaken  for  the 
body  of  a  whale ;  they  seem  to  have  a  natural 
antipathy  to  the  larger  cetaceans,  and  many 
voyagers  have  been  witnesses  to  their  victories 
over  them.  The  jaw  teeth  are  adapted  for 
crushing  crustaceans  and  similar  animals  upon 
which  they  feed,  and  not  for  tearing  flesh.  Ac- 
cording to  Owen,  the  beak  is  composed  of 
the  cartilages  attached  to  the  frontal,  nasal, 
and  vomerine  bones  blended  into  a  horizontal 
flattened  plate,  which  is  more  completely  ossi- 
fied than  any  other  part  of  the  skeleton ;  a 
series  of  deep  sockets  on  each  of  the  lateral 
margins  contains  the  teeth,  which  are  solid, 
the  base  being  slightly  concave  and  porous,  and 
the  spaces  between  them  hollow  and  filled  with 
a  gelatinous  medulla,  rendering  it  light  without 
diminishing  its  strength;  vessels  and  nerves 
supply  the  teeth,  which  grow  by  constant  ad- 
dition of  ossified  pulp  material  at  the  base. 
Though  the  projections  of  the  beak  are  im- 
planted like  teeth,  they  have  no  relation  to  the 
intestinal  canal,  and  are  turned  outward  like 
spines  of  the  external  or  dermatoskeleton ;  they 
form  a  very  interesting  transition  between  teeth 
and  cutaneous  spines.  In  the  osseous  sword 
fish  the  similarly  situated  beak  is  formed  by 
the  confiuent  intermaxillary  bones  firmly  artic- 
ulated to  the  prenasals  and  maxillaries;  and 
these  parts  are  doubtless  homologous  in  the 
saw  fish.  These  teeth  wound  by  repeated 
blows,  and  not  by  cutting  longitudinally  like  a 
saw ;  the  Pol3rnesians  use  this  beak  as  a  sword, 
and  it  makes  a  very  formidable  weapon. — ^The 
common  saw  fish  is  the  P.  antiquorum  (Lath.), 
which  attains  a  length  of  12  to  15  feet,  of 
which  the  beak  is  about  1,  with  20  to  80  teeth 
on  each  side ;  it  is  blackish  gray  above,  and 
lighter  below ;  the  eyes  are  large,  the  nostrils 
in  front  of  the  mouth  protected  by  a  membrar 
nous  fold,  and  2  oval  foramina  behind  the  eyes. 
Klein  says  that  in  the  embryo  the  sides  of  the 
snout  are  as  smooth  as  the  gums  of  a  new-bom 
infant;  but  according  to  Latham  they  grow 
very  rapidly  after  birth,  and  are  not  shed  and 
replaced  like  the  teeth  of  mammalian  jaws. 
The  older  w^riters  from  Pliny  to  Gesner  have 
given  the  most  marvellous  stories  about  this 
fish,  such  as  its  being  as  large  as  a  whale,  and 
able  to  cut  a  ship  in  two  in  order  to  devour 
the  crew.  Latham  describes  4  other  species : 
the  P.  pectinatus^  with  rostral  teeth  narrower, 
and  as  many  as  84  on  each  side;  P.  ciiipi- 
datuSf  with  lancet-shaped  teeth,  but  fewer  in 
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number ;  P.  miarodar^  with  teeth  hardly  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  beak;  and  F.  cirratuSj 
a  native  of  the  Australian  seas,  with  small 
teeth  between  the  larger,  a  long  barbel  on 
each  side  of  the  middle  of  the  snout,  and  4 
instead  of  6  branchial  openings.  A  species, 
the  F.  Ferottetiy  from  the  Senegal,  is  said  to 
be  confined  to  fresh  water. 

SAW  FLY,  the  popular  name  of  the  tenthre- 
dinida,  a  very  destructive  family  of  hymenop- 
terous  insects,  so  named  from  the  saw-like  ap- 
paratus with  which  the  females  are  supplied 
for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their  eggs  in  a 
suitable  vegetable  nidus.  They  are  found  on 
the  leaves  of  plants,  and  live  almost  entirely  on 
vegetable  food ;  tl;iey  are  poor  fliers,  and  slng- 
giSi  in  their  motions ;  the  form  is  generally 
short  and  flattened,  with  broad  head,  and  tho- 
rax widely  joined  to  the  abdomen,  the  anten- 
nsQ  short  but  of  various  forms,  thread-like, 
knobbed  at  the  end,  feathered,  notched,  or 
forked ;  the  wings  overlap,  cover  the  back,  and 
are  horizontal  when  dosed.  The  females  have 
2  saws,  lodged  in  a  groove  in  the  hind  part  of 
the  body  within  2  sheath-like  pieces ;  they  are 
placed  side  by  side,  with  the  ends  directed 
backward,  the  form  and  the  shape  of  the  teeth 
varying ;  they  usually  curve  upward,  and  are 
serrated  along  the  lower  or  convex  edges; 
each  saw  has  a  back  to  steady  it,  but  the  blade 
slides  forward  and  backward  on  it ;  they  are 
'not  only  toothed  on  the  edge  but  on  the  sides, 
acting  as  rasps  as  well  as  saws.  With  these 
they  saw  slits  in  stems,  leaves,  and  fruits,  in 
which  their  eggs  are  deposited;  the  wounds 
sometimes  produce  galls  in  which  the  young 
are  hatched  and  grow.  The  larvsB  look  much 
like  caterpillars,  are  of  a  cylindrical  form  and 
greenish  color,  with  several  pairs  of  legs,  gen- 
erally 18  to  22 ;  most  are  naked,  but  some  have 
a  few  prickles,  others  a  white  flaky  substance, 
and  a  few  a  dark,  slimy,  slug-like  skin.  The  lar- 
V8B  also  resemble  caterpillars  in  habits ;  when 
fully  grown  they  enter  the  ground  and  make  a 
silken  cocoon,  but  a  few  place  their  cocoons 
on  plants  or  in  crevices  above  ground;  they  re- 
main thus  during  the  winter,  change  to  whitish 
chrysalids  in  spring,  and  soon  come  out  winged 
insects;  there  are  sometimes  2  broods,  one 
going  through  all  its  changes  during  summer. 
— There  are  about  100  species  found  in  New 
•  England  alone.  The  largest  is  the  elm  saw  fly 
(cimbex  ulmi^  Peck),  about  I  of  an  inch  long, 
with  an  expanse  of  wings  of  nearly  2  inches ; 
the  female  resembles  a  hornet,  with  black  head 
and  thorax,  hind  body  steel-blue  with  3  or  4 
yellowish  spots  on  each  side,  and  smoky  brown 
transparent  wings.  The  male  is  very  different, 
and  is  the  0,  Amerieana  (Leach) ;  the  body  is 
longer  and  narrower,  without  the  spots  on  the 
sides.  They  appear  ftom  the  last  of  May  to 
the  middle  of  June,  the  eggs  being  deposited 
on  the  American  elm,  whose  leaves  are  eaten 
by  the  larvae;  these  in  August  are  nearly  2 
inches  long,  thick-bodied,  with  22  legs,  rough 
aktOf  pale  greenish   yellow,  with  numerous 


transverse  wrinkles  and  black  dorsal  stripe  and 
spiracles ;  when  at  rest  they  lie  on  the  side  in 
a  spiral,  and  ^ect  a  watery  fluid  from  latenl 
pores  when  disturbed ;  they  make  a  tough  co- 
coon under  dead  leaves,  in  which  they  remain 
all  winter,  being  transformed  to  chr76aiid«  in 
spring.  The  fir  saw  fly  {lophyrm  ahuti$, 
Harris)  is  very  destructive  in  the  larva  state  to 
the  flr  family  in  New  England.  The  male  is 
about  J  of  an  inch  long  and  f  in  expanse  of 
wings ;  black  above,  below  brown,  the  wings 
with  changeable  tints  of  reddish,  green,  and 
yellow;  the  legs  dirty  yellow;  antennro  like 
short  black  feathers  curled  inward  on  each 
edge.  The  female  is  ^%  of  an  inch  long  and  \ 
inch  in  expanse ;  yellowish  brown  above,  vith 
blackish  stripe  on  each  side  of  thorax ;  diitj 
yellow  below;  antennsd  short  and  tapering. 
19-jointed,  serrated  on  the  outside.  They  ap- 
pear early  in  May,  making  slits  for  their  eggs 
in  the  edges  of  the  leaves ;  the  larvro  come  om 
in  June  and  July,  living  in  lai^e  swarms,  cni!- 
ing  the  hind  part  of  the  body  around  the  leaf 
while  feeding,  and  throwing  up  the  head  and 
tail  when  disturbed ;  they  are  about  J  inch 
long,  the  head  and  anterior  parts  black;  body 
pale  green  with  longitudinal  stripes;  below 
yellowish ;  they  become  almost  yellow  at  last. 
and  descend  to  the  ground,  where  they  make 
oblong  grayish  cocoons,  /jv  of  an  inch  long,  es- 
caping in  the  spring  by  a  lid  at  one  end.  The 
most  effective  means  of  destroying  them  is 
showering  the  trees  with  soap  suds  or  a  soh- 
tion  of  whale  oil  soap.  A  nearly  allied  species 
(Z.  piniy  Latr.)  is  very  destructive  to  the  pine 
and  fir  in  Europe ;  the  eggs  are  laid  in  slits  in 
the  leaves  closed  up  by  a  viscid  snbstiince 
which  issues  from  the  mouth ;  the  laris  are 
very  voracious,  and  whole  forests  in  Germany 
have  been  stripped  by  them ;  among  their  ene- 
mies are  insectivorous  birds  and  mammals,  lik» 
the  woodpeckers,  mice,  and  squirrels,  and  also 
ichneumon  flies.  The  L.  rvjkis  (Latr.)  is  often 
equally  destructive. — The  vine  saw  fly  of  the 
United  States  (selandria  «?t7i«,  Harris)  is  black. 
with  red  thorax  above,  and  fore  legs  and  nnder 
side  of  all  the  legs  yellowish  white;  winp 
smoky ;  the  female  ^  of  an  inch  long,  the  male 
smaller.  They  lay  eggs  in  the  spring  ot  the 
lower  side  of  the  terminal  leaves  of  Uie  vine, 
the  larvffl  appearmg  in  little  swarms  in  Jtut 
feeding  in  company  and  eating  the  leaves  ewn 
to  the  stalk ;  they  are  |  of  an  inch  long  irh« 
full-grown,  the  head  and  tip  of  tail  black,  tw 
body  light  green  above  with  2  rows  of  blact 
dots  on  each  ring,  and  yellowish  bdov;  the^ 
make  cells  of  earth  lined  with  silk,  and  come 
out  perfect  insects  in  about  2  weeks.  irn« 
they  lay  eggs  for  a  second  brood,  which  ett 
go  into  the  ground  for  the  winter,  and  c^ 
out  flies  the  next  spring.  The  best  remedies 
are  dusting  air-slacked  lime  on  the  vines  or 
showering  them  with  strong  so^  suds.  Goose- 
berry and  similar  bushes  are  infested  hy  an  ah 
lied  species  in  Great  Britain.  The  rose  saw  fiy 
(8.  rom^  Harris)  is  shining  black,  with  vhite 
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on  the  l^gs  and  smoky  wings ;  the  female  is  i 
of  an  inch  long,  the  male  somewhat  less.  They 
appear  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle 
of  Jane,  the  males  being  much  more  active 
than  the  females;  a  single  egg  is  laid  in  each 
incision  in  the  leaf,  and  the  laxYfla  coma  ont  in 
10  to  16  days ;  their  body  is  green  above,  paler 
on  the  sides,  and  yello?nah  below  and  on  the 
head;  they  are  gelatinous  and  sluggish,  and 
eat  the  upper  sniface  of  the  leaf  in  large  irreg- 
ular patches,  leaving  the  veins  and  skin  be- 
neath untouched ;  they  are  sometimes  so  thick 
that  the  entire  foliage  is  devoured,  looking  as 
if  scorched ;  they  burrow  an  inch  or  so  into  the 
earth,  and  make  a  small  oval  cell  lined  with 
silk ;  they  oome  forth  in  August,  lay  eggs  for 
a  second  brood,  which  continue  the  work  of 
destraction  in  autunm,  and  remain  in  their 
earthen  cells  all  winter.  The  best  remedies 
are  showering  the  plants  with  weak  tobacco 
water,  dusting  them  with  lime  when  wet  with 
dew,  or  watering  them  with  a  solution  of  whale 
oO  soap,  2  lbs.  to  15  gallons.  Another  saw  fly 
injurious  to  fruit  trees  will  be  noticed  under 
Slug  Worm. — ^These  insects  depart  widely 
from  the  typical  hymenoptera ;  their  motions 
are  sluggish;  their  jaws  are  intermediate  be- 
tween ^086  of  predacious  and  honey-eating 
tribes;  they  live  but  a  shbrt  time  in  the  per- 
fect state,  feeding  on  pollen,  the  tender  parts 
of  leaves,  and  sometimes  plant  lice  and  similar 
sofl-bodied  Insects ;  in  their  stiff  upper  wings 
and  heavy  flight  they  resemble  beetles,  being, 
in  the  words  of  Harris,  the  beetles  of  the  hy- 
menoptera; the  resemblance  of  the  larvsB  to 
caterpillars  in  form  and  habits  shows  an  affin- 
itj  to  the  lepidoptera. 

SAWYER,  Thomas  Jefwsbsox,  D.D.,  an 
American  clergyman,  born  in  Reading,  Wind- 
sor CO.,  Yt.,  Jan.  9,  1804.  He  was  graduated 
at  Middlebury  college  in  1829,  studied  for  the 
ministry  under  the  Rev.  W.  8.  Balch  of  Ver- 
mont, and  in  1880  assumed  the  charge  of  a 
UniTersalist  society  in  New  York.  In  1846  he 
became  the  principal  of  the  Clinton  liberal  in- 
stitnte,  Oneida  oo.,  N.  Y.,  and,  in  addition  to 
his  kbors  in  the  school,  taught  classes  in  the- 
ology. In  1862  he  returned  to  New  York  to 
resimie  the  charge  of  his  former  society,  and 
soon  afterward  held  a  public  debate  with  the 
Ber.  Isaac  Westcott,  a  Baptist  clergyman,  which 
was  published  under  the  title,  "  Discussion  of 
the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation"  (12mo., 
New  York,  1864).  In  1861  he  took  up  his 
residence  on  a  farm  at  Clinton.  Dr.  Sawyer 
has  declined  invitations  to  the  presidency  of 
Tufts  college,  Mass.,  St.  Lawrence  university, 
N.  Y.,  and  Lombard  university,  111.  While  at 
Clinton  he  was  instrumental  in  calling  together 
the  education  convention  which  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  Tufts  college,  and  he  was  also 
efficient  in  founding  the  theological  school  at 
Canton,  N.  Y.  He  has  been  a  very  frequent 
contributor  to  the  periodicals  of  his  denomina- 
tion. Harvard  university  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  the  Leipsic  theologi- 


cal historical  society  has  made  him  one  of  its 
members. — Oabounb  M.  (Fishsb),  an  American 
poetess  and  authoress,  wife  of  the  preceding, 
oorn  in  Newton,  Mass.,  Dec.  8,  1812.  She 
has  contributed  to  the  Boston  *^  Evening  Gki- 
zette,"  the  ^^  Christian  Messenger,"  and  other 
journals ;  and  her  articles  written  while  editor 
of  the  youth's  department  of  the  "Messenger" 
were  collected  into  a  series  of  volumes  for 
Sunday  schools  and  the  general  reading  of  chil- 
dren. She  has  edited  the  "Rose  of  Sharon," 
a  Universalist  annual,  and  is  now  (1861)  editor 
of  the  "  Ladies'  Repository."  Her  translations 
from  the  French  and  Grerman  have  been  nu- 
merous, and  she  has  published  many  poems,  of 
which  no  complete  collection  has  yet  been  made. 

SAXK,  John  Godfbbt,  an  American  poet 
and  journalist,  bom  in  Highgate,  Franklin  co., 
Yt.,  June  2,  1816.  He  was  graduated  at  Mid- 
dlebury college,  Vt.,  in  1839 ;  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  at  St.  Albans  in  1848,  and  practised 
law  in  his  .native  county  until  March,  1860, 
when,  removing  to  Burlington,  Vt.  (where  he 
still  resides),  he  purchased  the  "Burlington 
Sentinel "  newspaper,  which  he  conducted  for 
6  years.  He  has  repeatedly  been  the  demo- 
cratic candidate  for  the  office  of  governor, 
and  in  1861  was  elected  state's  attorney. 
At  the  end  of  his  term  of  office  he  took 
leave  of  the  bar  and  devoted  himself  wholly 
to  literature  and  lecturing.  His  earliest  poems 
were  published  in  the  "  Knickerbocker  Maga- 
zine" in  1848;  but  his  first  poetical  essay 
which  attracted  much  attention  was  "Prog- 
ress, a  Satire"  (New  York,  1846),  which  passed 
through  several  editions.  His  next  poems 
were  the  "  New  Rape  of  the  Lock"  and  "The 
Proud  Miss  McBride"  (1848).  In  1849  a  col- 
lection of  his  poems  was  published  in  Boston. 
"  The  Money  King  and  other  Poexns"  appeared 
in  1869. 

SAXE,  Maubios,  count,  a  marshal  of  France, 
born  in  Dresden,  Oct.  19,  1696,  died  at  Oham- 
bord,  Nov.  80,  1760.  He  was  the  natural  son 
of  Augustus  I.  (II.),  elector  of  Saxony  and  king 
of  Poland,  by  the  Swedish  countess  of  Koenigs- 
mark,  and  at  12  years  of  age  served  in  the  army 
of  the  allies  commanded  by  Marlborough  and 
Eugene.  He  was  present  at  the  sieges  of  Tour- 
nay  and  Mons  and  the  battle  of  Malplaquet, 
and  before  the  age  of  16  was  placed  by  his 
father  in  command  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry, 
with  which  he  did  good  service  at  the  siege  of 
Stralsund.  He  fought  under  Eugene  against 
the  Turks  in  1717-'18,  and  repairing  to  Paris 
in  1720  received  from  the  duke  of  Orleans  the 
commission  of  markhaJrde-camp  with  the 
command  of  a  regiment,  which  he  proceeded 
to  discipline  and  manoeuvre  according  to  a  sys- 
tem of  his  own  invention.  For  several  years 
he  devoted  himself  to  tlie  study  of  mathematics 
and  the  art  of  war  under  Folard,  and  in  1726 
proceeded  to  the  north  in  the  hope  of  being 
elected  duke  of  Oourland.  His  design  was 
favored  by  the  duchess  Anna  Ivanovna,  widow 
of  the  late  duke  and  niece  of  Peter  the  Great ; 
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but  the  opposition  of  Russia  and  Poland  com- 
pelled him  to  take  refuge  in  France,  notwith- 
standing he  had  secnred  his  election.  In  1728 
he  was  recalled  hj  the  duchess,  who  had  con- 
ceived an  attachment  for  him,  and  with  whom 
he  might  have  shared  the  throne  of  Russia,  to 
which  in  1730  she  was  elevated,  had  not  his 
inconstancy  caused  his  dismissal.  Upon  the 
declaration  of  war  between  France  and  Austria 
in  1738,  he  obtained  a  command  in  the  French 
army  under  the  duke  of  Berwick,  and  for  emi- 
nent services  at  the  siege  of  Philippsburg  was 
appointed  a  lieutenant-general.  In  the  general 
war  which  broke  out  in  1740  he  served  with 
credit  in  the  campaigns  in  Bohemia  and  on  the 
Rhine,  and  in  1743  was  appointed  a  marshal  of 
France.  In  1744,  at  the  head  of  an  army  in 
Flanders,  he  held  his  ground  against  forces 
thrice  as  numerous  as  his  own,  retaining  all 
the  conquests  previously  made  by  the  French ; 
and  in  the  following  year  he  was  appointed 
general-in-chief  of  the  army  in  Flanders, 
amounting  to  100,000  men.  The  campaign 
commenced  with  the  siege  of  Toumay,  and 
upon  the  approach  of  the  allies  under  the  duke 
of  Cumberland  to  the  support  of  the  town, 
8axe  gave  them  battle  at  Fontenoy  (May  11, 
1746),  and  after  an  obstinate  contest  gained  a 
memorable  victory,  which  led  to  the  speedy 
conquest  of  all  Belgium.  On  this  occasion, 
though  suffering  so  severely  from  an  attack  of 
the  dropsy  as  to  be  obliged  to  travel  in  a  litter, 
he  caused  himself  to  be  conveyed  to  all  parts  of 
the  field,  and  superintended  in  person  the  opera- 
tions of  the  day.  For  the  victory  gained  at 
Raucoux  over  the  allies  under  Charles  of  Lor- 
raine, Oct.  11, 1746,  he  was  made  marshal-gen- 
eral of  France;  and  Louis  XV.  bestowed  upon 
him  the  estates  of  Chambord,  which  yielded  an 
annual  revenue  of  100,000  francs.  In  the  cam- 
paigns of  1747-8  Saxe  sustained  his  reputation 
by  the  capture  of  Laffeld,  Bergen- op-Zoom,  and 
Maestricht,  and  other  successes,  which  led  to 
the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  in  1 748.  He  passed 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  princely  style  on  his  estate. 
Saxe  was  one  of  the  ablest  generals  of  his  age, 
and  possessed  immense  bodily  strength ;  he  died 
prematurely  from  the  effects  of  debauchery. 
He  devoted  a  number  of  years  of  his  life  to  a 
work  entitled  Mes  rSveries  (5  vols.  4to.,  1767), 
containing  many  useful  hints  on  the  art  of  war. 

8AXE-ALTENBURG.    See  Altenburo. 

SAXE-OOBURG,  and  Saxb-Oobubo-Gotha. 
See  CoBUEo. 

SAXE-MEININGEN-HILDBURGHAUSEN, 
a  duchy  of  central  Germany,  composed  of  the 
old  duchy  of  Meiningen,  the  principalities  of 
Hildburghausen  and  Saalfeld,  and  some  smaller 
districts;  area,  914 sq.  m. ;  pop. in  1858, 168,816, 
nearly  all  Protestants.  Its  surface  is  moun- 
tainous, having  on  the  E.  ridges  of  the  Frank- 
en  wald,  on  the  K  of  the  Tharingerwald,  and  on 
the  W.  of  the  Rhdngebirge.  Among  the  high- 
est peaks  are  the  Bletzberg,  2,760  feet  high, 
the  Kieferle,  2,598  feet,  and  the  Gerberstein, 
2,148  feet.    The  Werra  traverses  the  duchy, 


first  in  a  W.  and  then  in  a  N.  W.  direction,  and 
the  other  principal  rivers  are  the  Saak,  Dm, 
Rodach,  Milz,  and  Steinach.  Near  liebeBsteis 
and  Salzinigen  are  mineral  springs,  and  aah 
springs  near  Friedrichshall  and  Neosolza.  The 
valleys  are  fertile.  The  manu&ctnres  consist 
principally  of  coarse  cottons  and  linens,  mm 
ware,  pottery,  and  glass.  The  reigning  duke 
Bernard  (bom  Dec.  17,  1800)  sacoeeded  his 
father  in  1803.  The  government  is  Innited  in 
its  functions  by  a  diet  of  a  single  chamber.  As 
the  I7th  member  in  the  Germanic  confeden- 
tion,  it  has  one  vote  in  the  plenum,  and  shares 
the  12th  vote  with  the  other  Saxon  duchies  in 
the  executive  committee.  The  fi^eral  contin- 
gent amounts  to  1,726  men.  The  public  reTenne 
for  the  year  1858-'9  was  1,868,922  florins,  and 
the  expenditures  1,666,888.  ForadministratiTe 
purposes  it  is  divided  into  4  circles,  lileiniDgen. 
Hildburghausen,  Sonneberg,  and  Saalfeld.  The 
principal  towns  are  Meiningen,  the  capital,  on 
the  Werra  (pop.  7,000),  Saalfeld,  Hildburghan- 
sen,  Pdsneck,  Sonneberg,  and  Eisfdd. 

S AXE-WEIMAR-EISEN AOH,  a  grand  dnchj 
of  central  Germany,  composed  of  the  prindpil- 
ities  of  Weimar  and  Eisenach,  which  are  sepa- 
rated by  Prussian  Saxony  and  Cobnrg-Gotba, 
and  of  ^e  district  of  ITeustadt,  separated  from 
Weimar  by  Altenburg,  and  12  smaller  portioDs; 
area,  1,402  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1868,  267,112,  of 
whom  10,600  were  Roman  Catholics,  1,430 
Jews,  and  the  rest  Protestants.  It  is  hounded 
by  Prussian  Saxony,  Altenburg,  Reuss,  Schwar^ 
burg,  Ooburg-Gotha,  Meiningen,  Bavaria,  and 
Hesse-Cassel.  It  has  a  diversified  surface,  and 
is  watered  by  the  Saale,  Ilm,  Elster,  Orla, 
Unstrut,  and  Gera  in  Weimar,  and  the  Verra, 
Horsel,  N'essa,  Ulster,  and  Fulda  in  Eisenach. 
A  large  portion  of  the  soil  is  adapted  to  agri- 
culture, and  produces  grain,  flax,  and  hemp;  hot 
the  principal  staple  is  wool .  The  govemineijt  is 
a  limited  monarchy,  hereditary  in  the  male  line. 
The  reigning  grand  duke  is  Charles  Alexander 
(bom  June  24,  1818),  who  succeeded  hiaftther 
in  1858.  As  16th  member  of  the  Germanic 
confederation,  it  has  one  vote  in  the  pUnw, 
and  shares  the  12th  vote  in  the  executive  com- 
mittee with  the  other  Saxon  duchies.  The  an- 
nual receipts  in  1867-'9  were  1,650,827  thalers. 
and  the  expenditures  1,644,289.  For  admin- 
istrative purposes  it  is  divided  into  6  cirdesi 
the  1st  and  2d  of  Weimar,  Eisenach,  Dennhad 
and  Neustadt  The  chief  towns  are  Veiniar. 
the  capital,  Jena,  Apolda,  Neustadt,  and  Veida. 

SAXIFRAGE  {mxifraga,  Lmn.),  a  genas 
of  plants  so  called  from  their  growing  in  the 
cracks  of  rocks  and  in  stony  places.  They  are 
low,  hardy,  and  herbaceous,  of  rich  and  extffl- 
flive  variety,  natives  of  mountainous  tracte  and 
northern  parts  of  the-  world.  The  saxifrj^ 
hold  a  close  affinity  to  the  rosaceoua  tnb«, 
and  in  some  instances  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the 
distinction.  The  foliage  of  the  genus  mtn 
from  a  thick  and  succulent  to  a  mosqr  v^ 
and  from  a  smooth  to  a  h«ry  sor&ce.  1m 
flowers  are    sometimes   solitary,  oorymhose. 
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and  panided,  usually  white,  sometimes  yellow, 
flesh-colored  or  purple,  but  never  blue.  The 
radical  leaves  are  sometimes  disposed  circular- 
ly around  the  stem  near  the  root,  so  that  the 
plants  have  a  tendency  to  become  cespitose  in 
their  habits.  Those  species  which  are  found 
on  the  Alps  constitute  the  chief  beauty  of  the 
turf  which  springs  near  the  snow  line;  but 
they  are  of  diminutive  size  individually.  Many 
of  the  saxifrages  are  highly  prized  in  cultiva- 
tion, and  some  are  subjects  of  pot  culture.  In 
open  flower  borders  the  8.  eranifolia  is  con- 
spicuous and  ornamental  on  account  of  its  large, 
thick,  vigorous  leaves,  and  handsome  rosy  blos- 
soms. The  London  pride  or  none-so-pretty  {8. 
wnbrosa)  grows  wild  in  the  mountains  of  Brit- 
ain, and  is  used  as  an  edging  to  the  most  gor- 
geous flower  beds.  Its  leaves  are  evergreen, 
oblong,  oval,  and  produced  near  the  root ;  its 
flowers  are  white  spotted  with  red,  and  appear 
from  April  till  June.  The  creeping  saxifrage 
{S.  sarmentam)  is  well  known  as  an  omamen-' 
tal  plant,  being  employed  for  growing  in  sus- 
pended baskets  of  wire,  the  long  stolons  or 
runners  hanging  gracefully  down,  each  sup- 
portmg  on  its  extremity  a  cluster  of  handsome 
leaves;  the  flowers  grow  on  slender  tall  stalks, 
and  are  white  and  pink.  When  protected  in 
winter  with  a  few  dry  leaves,  it  will  be  found 
hardy  and  fitted  for  the  open  border. — ^There 
are  about  60  North  American  species,  of  which 
the  vernal  saxifrage  (8.  Virginiengis,  Mx.)  is 
the  most  conunon,  appearing  early  in  flower 
on  every  sunny  and  rocky  hillside.  This  some- 
times, though  rarely,  bears  perfectly  double 
flowers.  The  swamp  saxifrage  (8.  Pennsyl- 
tanica,  Linn.)  is  a  more  homely  species,  having 
large,  membranaceous,  pale  green,  slightly  dil- 
ate leaves,  4  to  8  inches  long,  and  a  stout  scape 
3  to  4  feet  high,  with  small  greenish  yellow 
flowers ;  it  grows  in  bogs  from  Canada  and  the 
northern  states  to  Ohio,  westward. — The  saxi- 
frages are  typical  representatives  of  the  natu- 
ral order  saxtfragaeeay  which  comprises  sever- 
al North  American  genera  of  early  spring  and 
sommer  blooming  plants,  of  which  the  SulU- 
tarUia  Ohioenau  of  Torrey  and  Gray,  found  on 
the  limestone  of  the  West,  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  and  remarkable.  The  entire  order 
b  astringent,  the  alum  root  (Heuchera  Amerir 
cam)  powerftdly  so.  Some  are  slightly  tonic. 
8AX0,  snmamed  Gbammatious  on  account 
of  his  great  learning,  a  Danish  historian,  died 
in  1204.  He  was,  according  to  the  conmaon 
opinion,  provost  of  the  cathedral  of  Roeskilde, 
then  the  Danish  capital,  and  was  employed  by 
Archbishop  Absalon  to  write  a  history  of  Den- 
mark. For  times  near  his  own,  Saxo,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  historian  C^eyer  (the  best  north- 
em  authority),  is  an  unexceptionable  witness ; 
hut  in  describing  more  remote  periods  he  drew 
greedily  from  popular  tradition.  His  history 
nevertheless,  extending  from  the  earliest  period 
to  1 186,  is  the  finest  monument  of  the  early  ages 
of  Denmark.  It  is  entitled  jffistoria  Regum 
Heroumque  Dariorumj  and  was  first  printed  in 


Paris  (fol.,  1614).  A  learned  commentary  upon 
this  work  has  been  written  by  Stephens  (fol., 
SorOe,  1644). 

8AX0N  LANGUAGE  aito  LITERATURK 
See  Anqlo-Saxon  Lanquags  and  Literatubb. 

SAXONS,  a  name  first  used  by  the  geographer 
Ptolemy  to  indicate  a  branch  of  the  German 
or  Teutonic  race,  whose  descendants  now  oc- 
cupy the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  the  Lusatian  dis- 
tricts of  Prussia,  the  circle  of  Wittenberg,  the 
old  circle  of  Westphalia,  the  British  islands  and 
colonies,  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  Saxones  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  were  a 
small  Teutonic  tribe,  who  in  A.  D.  141  dwelt 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Elbe,  and  upon  several 
small  islands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mouth  of 
that  river  and  of  the  Eider.  From  their  geo- 
graphical position  as  far  west  as  the  Atlantic 
coast,  it  seems  probable  that  they  were  among 
the  earliest  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  which  passed 
across  from  Asia  into  Europe.  Among  the  nu- 
merous Scythian  hordes  described  by  Herodotus 
is  the  powerful  tribe  of  the  Sakai  or  Sacsa  (which 
was  the  Persian  name  for  all  the  Scytliians), 
and  the  word  Saxon  is  supposed  by  some  mod- 
ern critics  to  have  been  derived  from  Sakai- 
9una^  sons  of  the  Sakai.  Eutropius,  the  next 
after  Ptolemy  who  mentions  them,  states  that 
the  Saxons,  united  with  the  Franks,  had  be- 
come formidable  against  the  Roman  frontier.  • 
As  the  strength  of  tiie  empire  declined,  that  of 
the  German  tribes  seemed  to  increase.  The  ex- 
ploits of  the  Saxons  were  chiefly  at  sea.  Their 
depredations  upon  the  Roman  colonies  and 
commerce  were  so  severely  felt,  that  a  special 
fleet  was  appointed  to  act  against  them,  and  the 
southern  coast  of  Britain  was  placed  under  an 
officer  styled  cornea  littoris  JSaxonicL  Every 
Roman  writer  now  mentioned  them  with  dread. 
Oarausius,  a  Belgian,  who  usnrped  the  purple 
in  A.  D.  287,  gave  them  ships,  sent  officers  to 
teach  them  the  science  of  navigation,  and  en- 
couraged their  depredations  upon  every  coast 
which  had  not  acknowledged  his  authority. 
Magnentius,  who  had  seized  Italy  and  Gaul, 
and  assassinated  the  emperor  Oonstans,  like- 
wise formed  an  alliance  with  them  (350) ;  other 
tribes  joined  their  standard ;  and .  at  length 
they  gave  their  name  to  a  powerful  leagne 
rivalling  that  of  the  Franks,  and  embracing  all 
the  tribes  between  the  Skager  Rack  and  the 
linuts  of  modern  France,  extending  inland  to 
the  Saale,  and  beyond  to  the  western  frontier 
of  Bohemia.  They  established  themselves  in 
Britain  (see  Anglo-Saxons),  and  on  the  con- 
tinent attacked  the  upper  Rhine,  and  extend- 
ed the  scene  of  their  spoils  far  inland,  mak- 
ing Gaul,  Italy,  and  eastern  Germanv  tremble 
at  their  approach.  Charlemagne  at  last,  after 
one  of  the  most  obstinate  and  destructive 
wars  recorded  in  history  (772-804),  destroyed 
their  aggressive  power.    (See  Germany.) 

SAXONY  (GeiTO.  SatJuen),  the  smallest  of 
the  6  kingdoms  belonging  to  the  German  con- 
federation, a  remnant  of  the  once  powerftil  elec- 
torate of  Saxony,  situated  between  lat.  50°  10' 
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and  51**  80'  K,  and  long.  11^  60'  and  16*  E. ; 
greatest  length  from  E.  to  W.  140  m.,  greatest 
breadth  from  N.  to  S.  92  m. ;  area,  5,758  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1858,  2,122,148.  It  is  bomided  N.  and 
N.  E.  by  Prussia,  8.  E.  and  8.  by  Bohemia,  8.  W. 
by  Bavaria,  and  W.  by  the  Saxon  dachies  and 
Prussia.  The  8.  portion  is  traversed  by  the 
spurs  of  the  Fichtelgebirge  and  the  Erzgebirge, 
of  which  the  principal  ridge  forms  the  boun- 
dary line  between  Saxony  and  Bohemia.  The 
picturesque  region  where  the  spurs  approach 
the  river  Elbe  is  Imown  as  Saxon  Switzerland. 
On  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe  the  Lusatian 
mountains  form  the  connecting  link  between 
the  Erzgebirge  and  the  Biesengebirge.  The 
mountainous  region  comprises  little  more  than  f 
of  the  kingdom,  the  remaining  portion  being 
dther  a  dead  level  or  a  slightly  undulating 
country.  The  Elbe,  which  enters  the  kingdom 
from  Bohemia,  traverses  it  from  8.  E.  to  N. 
W.,  a  distance  in  a  straight  line  of  65  m.  It  is 
navigable  by  steamboats  of  light  draught.  Its 
principal  tributaries  are  the  Elster,  Mulde,  and 
Spree.  The  climate  is  wholesome,  although 
somewhat  severe  in  the  mountunous  region.— 
The  W.  W.  section  contains  the  most  fertile 
soil,  and  produces  most  abundant  crops  of 
breadstuffs.  Of  the  8,684,580  acres  which  con- 
stitute the  area  of  the  state,  1,828,477  are  under 
tillage,  103,892  in  gardens,  410,108  meadows, 
76,388  pasture,  1,125,026  forest- (of  which  860,- 
216  acres  belong  to  the  government),  27,707 
lakes  and  ponds,  4,188  vineyards,  4,244  quar- 
ries, and  65,050  waste  lands.  The  total  value 
of  all  private  landed  property  in  1830  was 
$294,000,000,  and  in  1858  $490,000,000,  an  in- 
crease of  66  per  cent  The  mineral  production  is 
comparatively  large,  the  mountains  abounding 
in  marble,  sandstone,  porcelain  clay,  coal  and 
brown  coal,  silver,  iron,  lead,  tin,  arsenic,  bis- 
muth, vitriol,  and  antimony.  The  quantity 
of  silver  annually  mined  in  Saxony  averages 
40,000  lbs.,  of  iron  180,000  cwt.,  and  of  lead 
10,000  cwt.  The  government  employs  in  min- 
ing 800  superintendents,  clerks,  &c.,  and  12,600 
miners  and  laborers.  In  1853  the  quantity  of 
silver,  lead,  copper,  nickel,  and  cobalt  obtained 
from  the  government  mines  was  815,187  cwt., 
and  its  value  $850,000.  The  agricultural  prod- 
ucts are  rye,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rapeseed,  peas, 
millet,  buckwheat,  hops,  and  all  kmds  of  vege- 
tables and  fruit,  in  the  level  portion  of  the  state, 
and  oats,  potatoes,  and  flax  in  the  mountainous 
districts.  A  great  portion  of  the  grain  is  used 
for  distilling  and  brewing.  In  1858  ttiere  were 
manufactured  in  661  distilleries  7,160,004  gal- 
lons of  whiskey,  from  896,000  bushels  of  grain 
and  8,510,000  of  potatoes.  In  the  same  year  695 
breweries  produced  86,000,000  gallons  of  beer. 
The  production  of  wine,  which  is  of  the  poor- 
est c[uality,  is  so  unequal  that  no  average  can 
be  given,  its  maximum  within  the  last  30  years 
having  been  1,700,000  gallons  in  1834,  and  its 
minimum  27,000  gallons  in  1838.  In  1857  the 
quantity  produced  was  878,000  gallons,  and  in 
1858  720,000.  Cattle  breeding  is  carried  on  as  a 


distinct  branch  of  agricultural  industry  in  ^ 
mountainous  sections ;  sheep  raising,  which  was 
formerly  one  of  the  principal  interests  of  Sai- 
ony,  has  greatly  decreased  in  extent,  whfle  its 
value  haS'  been  increased  by  improvement  of 
breed.  The  census  of  1 858  states  the  number  of 
horses  at  94,840,  oxen  68,773,  kine  and  calves 
494,299,  sheep  878,815,  hogs  260,687.— Accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  Dec.  1858,  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation 771,268  lived  in  cities,  and  1,850,880  in 
villages  and  towns.  The  number  of  dwelling 
houses  was  232,454,  giving  an  average  of  9.18 
inhabitants  to  each  house.  The  increase  of  the 
population  from  1884  to  1858  was  526,480,  or 
nearly  38  per  cent.  The  excess  of  Births  owr 
deaths  during  3  years,  from  1863  to  1865  in- 
clusive, was  8.2  per  cent. ;  from  1866  to  1858 
inclusive,  8.6.  During  the  same  periods  the  emi- 
gration was  only  4,209  and  2,094  respectiTeh. 
The  proportion  of  the  sexes  was  49.41  males  to 
50.59  females.  There  were  1,317  blind,  1.268 
deaf  mutes,  and  5,517  idiots  and  insane  persons. 
With  the  exception  of  about  50,000  Wends  and 
a  small  number  of  Jews,  the  entire  popnlation 
belongs  to  the  pure  German  stock.  Only  I>5 
per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  are  Roman  Catho- 
lics, 0.08  German  Catholics,  0.07  Jews,  and 
0.20  Calvinists ;  all  the  remainder,  or  97.80  ptr 
cent.,  belong  to  the  Evangelical  (Lutheran; 
church.  Of  the  6  principal  cities,  Dr«den,  the 
capital,  had  in  1858  117,760  inhabitants,  Leipac 
74,209,  Chemnitz  40,571,  Zwickau  17,878,  and 
Freiberg  16,776. — Saxony  is,  in  proportion  to  its 
size  and  population,  one  of  the  principal  indni- 
trial  countries  of  Europe.  Its  manufectnring 
establishments  number  over  55,000,  emploTinj 
full  §  of  the  population.  The  value  of  the  jnt 
tallic  fabrics  amounted  in  1848  to  $1,500,00(' 
and  has  probably  doubled  since  then.  Tk 
spoons,  and  paints  manufactured  from  cM 
ore,  are  exported  in  great  quantities  eien  to 
China  and  Japan,  as  well  as  textile  fahrics  m 
hosiery.  The  laces  and  embroideries  of  Saxonj 
have  maintained  their  reputation  for  centnrie& 
"Woollen  cloth  and  broadcloth  are  made  eqo^ 
to  the  best  Netherlandp  cloths.  Merinos  oA 
delaines  are  extensively  exported  to  Amen* 
Straw  goods  are  manufactured  in  great  excd- 
lence  in  the  valley  of  the  Elbe.  The  pianosiffll 
other  musical  instruments  of  Dresden  and  lap- 
sic  eiyoy  a  wide  reputation.  The  porcep 
vies  with  the  very  best  of  France  and  Chnu- 
The  most  important  branches  of  mannfartnre, 
lace  and  linen,  have  for  generations  been  so^ 
cessftilly  carried  on  as  domestic  pursuits,  pnj- 
cipally  in  the  mountainous  districts;  bnt  viw- 
in  the  last  20  years  steam  power  has  been  ijjff- 
ly  applied  to  manufacturing  purposes.  l«* 
number  of  stationary  steam  engines  has  in- 
creased from  197  with  2,466  horse  power  b 
1846,  to  650  with  7,132  horse  power  in  i^ 
Of  the  latter  number,  141  engine*  were  cm  W" 
ed  in  mining,  25  in  furnaces,  41  in  ^^^^ 
shops,  17  in  mills,  214  in  spinnfaig  mills »« 
the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics,  and  »JJ 
printing  offices.    In  the  same  year  there  ▼«* 
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used  147  locomotives  with  an  aggregate  of 
9,200  horse  power,  and  11  steamboat  engines 
with  an  aggregate  of  877  horse  power.  Leip- 
sic  L3  the  great  centre  of  the  pnblishing  busi- 
ness, as  weU  as  the  seat  of  the  most  active  book 
trade  in  central  Europe.  (See  Bookselling.) — 
The  commerce  of  Saxony  is  in  proportion  to  the 
variety  and  value  of  its  industry.  The  three 
annual  fairs  of  Leipsic  have  ever  since  the  12th 
centnry  been  the  principal  marts  of  exchange 
between  central  Europe  and  the  East.  The  value 
of  goods  exchanged  at  these  fairs  is  estimated 
at  from  $40,000,000  to  $50,000,000  per  annum. 
Numerous  railways  connecting  all  the  principal 
cities  of  the  state  with  the  general  railway  sys- 
tem of  Germany,  excellent  turnpikes,  and  a 
well  regulated  postal  establishment,  facilitate 
the  commercial  intercourse.  The  kingdom 
forming  a  part  of  the  ZoUverein,  no  trustworthy 
statements  of  its  own  commercial  movements 
can  be  obtained,  but  its  growth  may  be  seen 
from  the  increase  of  the  freight  carried  on  the 
Elbe  within  the  boundaries  of  Saxony.  The 
amount  was  4,848,945  cwt.  in  1848,  7,258,520 
cwt.  m  1853,  and  10,016,708  cwt,  in  1858.  The 
proportion  received  by  Saxony  from  the  com- 
mon customs  revenue  of  the  ZoUverein  in  1858 
was  $1,763,897.  The  principal  articles  of  ex- 
port are  woollen  and  linen  goods,  books,  lace, 
wool,  worsted,  cotton  prints,  toys,  mineral  prod- 
ucts, paints,  porcelain,  and  sandstone ;  and  the 
articles  of  import  are  cotton,  silk,  flax,  hemp, 
wool,  coffee,  tea,  tobacco,  sugar,  wine,  dried 
fish,  fency  goods,  and  sometimes  breadstuffs, 
the  domestic  produce  not  being  always  suf- 
ficient for  home  consumption. — Public  educa- 
tion is  as  well  provided  for  in  Saxony  as  in 
Prussia.  The  number  of  common  schools  is 
nearly  3,000,  including  40  for  Roman  Catholics 
and  2  for  Jews.  In  all  the  cities  there  are 
higher  common  schools  (citizens'  schools).  Of 
classical  colleges  (gymnasia)  there  are  11,  of 
normal  schools  11,  and  of  Sunday  schools  (in 
1851)  70,  with  7,451  pupils.  The  university 
of  Leipsic,  one  of  the  oldest  in  Qermany,  main- 
tains its  reputation.  Of  establishments  devoted 
to  special  branches  of  learning  there  are:  a 
mining  academy  at  Freiberg,  an  academy  of 
surgery  at  Dresden,  an  academy  of  forest  cul- 
ture at  Tharand,  a  military  and  artillery  school 
at  Dresden,  a  polytechnic  academy  at  Dresden, 
3  technical  schools  at  Ohemnitz,  Plauen,  and 
Zittan,  5  academies  of  architecture,  6  com- 
mercial academies,  a  normal  school  of  physical 
cnltnre,  and  2  institutions  for  deaf  mutes.  The 
fine  arts  are  fostered  by  academies  at  Dresden 
and  Leipsic,  and  by  excellent  picture  galleries 
And  museums  at  the  capital  The  royal 
picture  gallery  contains  more  gems  of  art 
than  any  other  in  Europe  outside  of  Italy. 
-;-The  periodical  press  of  Saxony,  so  far  as  po- 
litical journals  are  concerned,  is  insignificant. 
Only  one  daly  newspaper  (DeuUehe  (Hlgemeine 
ZeituTig,  Leipsic)  ranks  with  the  most  promi- 
nent of  Germany.  Of  literary  periodicals,  most- 
ly weeklies,  a  great  number  are  published  at 


Leipsic.  One  of  them  (Gartenlaube)  has  a  cir- 
culation of  110,000,  the  largest  ever  obtained 
by  any  German  periodical.— -Saxony  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  constitution  of  Sept.  4, 1881,  a  hered- 
itary, indivisible,  constitutional  monarchy.  As 
a  member  of  the  German  confederacy  it  holds 
the  4th  rank,  and  in  a  fbU  diet  casts  4  votes. 
The  legislature  consists  of  2  chambers.  The 
administration  is  divided  into  6  departments 
(ministries  of  justice,  of  finance,  of  the  interior, 
of  public  worship,  of  public  education,  and  of 
foreign  affairs),  the  heads  of  which  constitute 
the  ministry  of  state.  A  council  of  state  which 
stands  between  iJie  ministry  and  the  king  has 
merely  advisory  powers  in  the  preparatory 
stages  of  legislation.  The  established  church 
(Evangelical)  is  governed  by  a  board  consist- 
ing of  the  minister  of  public  worship  and  at 
least  two  other  members  of  the  ministry  of 
state,  independently  of  the  king,  the  royal  fam- 
ily belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
The  state  is  divided  into  4  principal  districts, 
viz.,  Dresden,  Leipsic,  Zwickau,  and  Bautzen, 
and  subdivided  into  departments  or  bailiwicks 
(Amtshauptmannschaften),  Justice  is  admin- 
istered by  82  district  courts  and  82  circuit 
courts.  The  revenue  of  the  kingdom  from  all 
sources  was  set  down  for  each  of  the  years 
1858-'59-'60  at  9,365,248  thalers  (the  thaler 
being  equal  to  72.2  ets.),  and  the  expenditure  • 
at  the  same  sufti,  including  a  reserve  of  147,881 
thalers.  In  1859  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
were  fixed  by  the  diet  at  11,208,540  thalers. 
The  public  debt  at  the  close  of  1869  amounted 
to  68,687,725  thalers,  including  7,000,000  of 
government  paper  money.  The  army  numbers 
25,896  combatants,  exclusive  of  the  reserve 
force,  and  1,282  non-combatants.  The  infantry 
consists  of  4  brigades  of  the  line  (15,748-  officers 
and  men)  and  1  brigade  of  riflemen  (4,005  of- 
ficers and  men).  The  cavalry  is  8,208  strong, 
divided  into  4  regiments ;  the  artillery  comprises 
2,420  oflBcers  and  men.  The  quota  of  Saxony 
to  the  federal  army  is  12,000  men,  forming  the 
1st  division  of  the  9th  army  corps.  The  only 
fortress  of  the  country  is  the  absolutely  impreg- 
nable KOnigstein  (King's  Rock),  a  castle  built 
upon  a  cliff,  whose  sides  for  a  distance  of  900 
feet  are  almost  as  perpendicular  as  a  wall. — 
The  territory  of  the  present  kingdom  of  Sax- 
ony was  conquered  from  the  aboriginal  tribes 
(Hermunduri  and  Sorabians)  by  the  Germans 
during  the  9th  and  10th  centuries,  and  became 
a  portion  of  the  margraviate  of  Meissen  (estab- 
lished A.  D.  928),  which  in  the  12th  century 
was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  states  of  Ger- 
many. Industry  and  commerce  were  vigor- 
ously developed,  and  Leipsic  became  famous 
as  a  commercial  emporium.  During  the  18th 
century  the  country  was  the  prey  of  contend- 
ing dynasties,  until  in  1308  the  margrave  Fred- 
eric succeeded  in  uniting  Meissen  and  the  land- 
graviate  of  Thuringia  under  his  rule.  At  a 
later  period  a  portion  of  Franconia  was  added 
to  the  country,  which,  having  become  one  of 
the  greatest  states  in  Germany,  was  raised  to 
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the  rank  of  an  electorate  in  1428.  In  1482  it 
was  divided  between  Ernest  and  Albert,  the 
former  taking  Saxony  proper  as  an  electorate, 
the  latter  Thuringia.  Ernest's  sons,  Frederic, 
snrnamed  the  Wise  (1486-1526),  and  John, 
snrnamed  the  Constant  (1526-'82),  were  the 
powerful  protectors  of  Luther.  But  the  son 
of  John,  John  Frederic,  while  struggling  for  the 
cause  of  Protestantism,  succumbed  to  an  alli- 
ance between  his  cousin  Maurice,  of  the  Alber- 
tine  line,  and  the  emperor  Oharles  Y.  Maurice 
succeeded  to  the  electorate,  which  has  ever 
since  remained  with  his  dynasty.  Among  his 
successors,  John  George  I.  (1611-66),  by  his 
vacillating  policy  during  the  80  years'  war, 
plunged  his  country  into  the  deepest  misery 
and  desolation.  (Frederic)  Augustus  I.  (U.),  sur- 
named  the  Strong  (1694-1783),  became  a  con- 
vert to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  (1697),  and 
was  then  elected  king  of  Poland.  That  country 
having  by  him  become  involved  in  war  with 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  Saxony  was  invaded  by 
the  Swedes  and  suffered  greatly.  The  extrava- 
gance and  profligacy  of  his  son  Augustus  II. 
(III.)  (l738-'68),  and  the  wars  with  Prussia, 
especially  the  calamitous  7  years'  war,  im- 
poverished and  demoralized  the  country.  The 
regent  Xaver  (l763-'8)  and  Frederic  Augus- 
tus (176&-1827),  by  their  wise  and  economi- 
cal administration,  succeeded  in  raising  Saxony 
from  the  degradation  into  which  it  had  been 
dragged  by  their  predecessors.  The  admin- 
istration of  justice  was  thoroughly  reformed, 
and  public  education  provided  for.  In  1791 
Frederic  Augustus  declined  the  crown  of  Po- 
land. As  a  member  of  the  German  empire  he 
took  part  iA  the  war  against  revolutionary 
France  (l798-'6).  In  1806  Prussia  compelled 
him  to.side  with  her  against  Napoleon.  Prus- 
sia having  been  overthrown  by  the  battle 
of  Jena,  Napoleon  transformed  the  electorate 
into  a  sovereign  kingdom  and  a  member  of  the 
Rhenish  league.  In  1807  the  grand  duchy  of 
"Warsaw  was  added  to  the  kingdom.  After  the 
failure  of  Napoleon^s  Russian* campaign,  Fred- 
eric Augustus  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to 
withdraw  from  the  French  vassalage,  but  Na- 
poleon compelled  him  to  share  his  fate.  The 
battle  of  Leipsio  having  destroyed  Napoleon's 
authority  in  Germany,  the  king  of  Saxony  was 
declared  a  prisoner  of  the  allies,  and  the  king- 
dom was  governed  by  Russian  and  Prussian 
commissaries.  By  the  treaty  of  Vienna  (May 
18,  1816),  7,765  square  miles  of  territory,  with 
864,805  inhabitants,  were  wrested  from  Sax- 
ony and  given  to  Prussia,  reducing  the  former 
to  its  present  size.  Frederic  Augustus,  who 
continued  to  rule  in  a  mild,  patriarchal  manner, 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Anthony  (1827- 
'86),  during  whose  reign  a  constitution  was 
granted  and  the  entire  legislation  of  the  king- 
dom thoroughly  reformed.  In  1884  Saxony 
entered  the  ZoUverein.  The  reign  of  Frederic 
Augustus  II.  (1886-'54)  was  disturbed  by  vio- 
lent religious  animosities,  culminating  (Aug. 
12,  1845)  in  a  bloody  riot  at  Leipsio,  by  the 


revolution  of  1848,  and  by  a  sanguinary  stit^ 
gle  of  the  national  democratic  party  fortk 
recognition  of  the  national  constitution  of  Ger- 
many (May,  1849).  The  king  becfone  a  iod 
in  the  hands  of  a  reactionary  party,  led  by  bis 
brother  John,  who  succeeded  him,  Aug.  9, 1854. 

SAXONY  (Germ.  Sachsen),  a  province  of 
Prussia,  bounded  by  Brandenburg,  Anhalt,  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony,  the  Saxon  duchies,  Hese- 
Cassel,  Hanover,  and  Brunswick;  area,  9,788  &q. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1868,  1,910,062.  It  has  a  gen«r 
ally  ilat  surface,  but  in  the  S.  are  the  Thurinfia 
mountains,  and  in  the  W.  the  Hartz  monntaiDs. 
whose  highest  peak,  the  Brocken,  is  within  the 
province.  The  eastern  portion  is  intersected 
by  the  river  Elbe,  which  enters  near  the  S.  L 
comer,  and  flows  N.  W.  All  the  other  stre8iD& 
of  which  the  Saale,  Mulde,  Unstrut,  Bode,  Ha- 
vel,  and  Jeetze  are  the  principal,  are  tributaries 
to  the  Elbe.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile  and 
the  best  cultivated  in  Prussia,  and  the  climate 
is  mild  and  healthful.  Wool,  potatoes,  and 
grain  are  the  principal  productions.  There  m 
many  manufactories  of  cotton  and  wooDea 
doth,  leather,  linen,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  beer. 
Until  1815  most  of  this  province  bdonged  to 
the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  but  it  was  ceded  to 
Prussia  by  the  congress  of  Vienna.  It  is  dirid- 
ed  into  8  circles,  Magdeburg,  Merseborg,  aaa 
Erfurt 

SAY,  Jeak  Baptiste,  a  French  political  €Coii- 
omist,  bom  in  Lyons,  Jan.  6, 1767,  ^ed  in  Park 
Nov.  16, 1832.  Having  been  attracted  iowi.rt 
the  study  of  political  economy  by  reading  ii»« 
works  of  Adam  Smith,  he  gave  up  the  cm- 
mercial  pursuits  in  which  he  had  been  en^s^-^ 
resolved  to  devote  himself  to  letters,  hicanic 
connected  with  the  Courrier  de  Frotinec  a 
newspaper  edited  by  Mirabeau  in  Paris,  and 
afterward  was  the  secretary  of  Clavieres,  the 
Girondist  minister  of  finance.  In  1794,  in  coa- 
junction  with  Ohamfort,  Andrieux,  and  Gin- 
guen^  he  commenced  a  periodical  entitltd  Li 
decade  pMlowpMque^  litieraire  et  poliiif^^: 
and  after  the  18th  Brumaire  he  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  tribunate.  In  the  mean  time 
he  wrote  his  Traite  d'e/umamie  politique  (2 
vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1803),  which  has  become  a 
standard  work.  Having  been  forced  by  Buna- 
parte  to  withdraw  from  political  Ufe,  be  esial)- 
lished  a  large  cotton-spinning  mill,  bnt  va2> 
obliged  to  abandon  it  m  1812.  After  die  m 
of  Napoleon  he  published  an  improved  editiM 
of  his  Traite  de  Vec<momie  poUtj^tte^  to  which 
he  added  an  J^tome  des  prineipes /mdamtir 
taux  de  VScoTiomie  politique.  In  1815  be  pre- 
pared a  GatSehisme  d'ecanomie  politiqne.  Tw 
raris  AthenSe,  a  private  association  for  the  uif- 
fusion  of  sdenoe  and  literature,  invited  him  » 
deliver  at  their  rooms  lectures  on  political^^^i^* 
omy ;  and  in  1821  he  was  appointed  profej<r 
of  industrial  economy,  in  the  canteruiioirf  da 
arte  et  mitiers^  and  in  1830  professor  of  j^> 
litical  economy  in  the  college  of  France.  1^ 
lectures  at  both  these  institutions  were  p«h- 
lished  under  the  title  of  Coure  empUt  d'cea^r 
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omie  foUHpie  pratique  (6  vols.  8vo.,  Paris, 
1828-'80).  He  also  wrote  Lettret  d  M.  MaUhu$ 
tur  (UffgrentB  iuiets  tTeeonomie  politique  (Paris, 
1820),  reprinted  under  the  title  of  Melanges  et 
correipondaneet  d^eeonamie  politique  (1883),  and 
various  essays  which  have  been  collected  in 
his  CSuvret  dicerses.  His  Traite  and  Gatechitme 
have  each  been  twice  translated  into  English. 
(See  PoLiTioAi  Economy,  vol.  xiii.  p.  461.) — 
Horace  Ihni^  a  political  economist,  son  of 
the  preceding,  bom  at  Noisy,  near  Paris,  March 
11, 1794.  He  was  educated  at  Geneva,  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1813  as  supercargo,  and 
in  1815  went  to  Brazil,  where  he  remained  10 
years,  and  since  his  return  to  France  has  filled 
various  mnnicipal  and  state  offices.  He  has 
published  several  treatises  on  matters  con- 
nected with  commerce  and  political  economy, 
one  of  the  most  noteworthy  of  which  is  bis 
&tuda  tur  V administration  de  la  tiUe  de  Parie 
et  du  departement  de  la  Seine  (8vo.,  Paris, 
1846).  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Jwrndl  dee  Se&nomietee  (1842),  with  which  he 
is  still  connected. 

SAY,  Thomas,  an  American  naturalist,  bom 
in  Philadelphia,  July  27,  1787,  died  at  New 
Harmony,  Ind.,  Oct.  10,  1834.  In  1812  he  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  academy  of  natural 
sciences  in  Philadelphia.  In  1815  he  spent 
some  months  in  £.  Florida  investigating  the 
natural  history  of  that  region ;  in  1819  he  was 
appointed  chief  zoologist  in  Long^s  expedition 
to  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  in  1823  accom- 
panied that  to  St.  Peter's  river  in  the  same 
capacity.  He  removed  to  New  Harmony  in 
1825,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the 
preparation  of  an  American  entomology  beauti- 
folly  illustrated,  of  which  he  had  published  2 
volumes  before  leaving  Philadelphia,  and  of  an 
American  conchology.  His  complete  writings 
on  entomology  were  edited  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Le 
Conte,  with  a  memoir  by  George  Ord  (New 
York,  1859),  and  his  work  on  conchology  by 
W.  G.  Bimey  (New  York,  1868). 

8GABBARD  FISH,  a  fish  generally  placed 
with  the  mackerel  funily,  and  in  the  genus 
kpidopue  (Cuv.),  differing  however  from  typi- 
cal scomberoids  in  having  a  single,  long,  con- 
tinuous spinous  dorsal,  with  no  scaly  armor 
on  the  lateral  line,  no  corslet  of  enlarged  scales 
on  the  thorax,  and  no  keel  on  the  side  of  the 
taQ ;  most  of  the  rays  of  the  anal  are  reduced 
to  small  spines ;  the  teeth  are  pointed  and  cut- 
ting, the  anterior  ones  the  longest.  The  only 
species  described  is  the  L,  arffyreus  (Ouv.  and 
Va].)anhabiting  the  European  seas  from  Great 
Britain  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  met  with 
even  as  far  south  as  the  cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  body  is  very  elongated,  compressed,  and 
ribbon-shaped,  and 'Without  scales;  the  head 
is  pointed;  the  dorsal,  anal,  and  caudal  fins 
distinct  from  each  other,  the  first  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  body;  the  jaw  teeth 
are  in  a  single  row,  those  on  the  palate  and 
pharyngeal  bones  and  branchial  arches  very 
small  In  a  spedmen  taken  on  the  coast  of 
toin  XIV. — 2b 


England,  between  6  and  6  feet  long,  the  body 
was  only  4^  inches  deep  at  the  gills,  2  at  the 
beginning  of  the  anal  and  at  the  tail,  with  a 
weight  of  6  lbs.  without  the  intestines;  the 
pectorals  were  rather  small,  and  the  ventrals 
a  mere  squamous  appendage,  the  styloid  pubic 
bone  being  felt  through  the  skin ;  6  branchios- 
tegal  rays,  a  long  caecal  stomach,  numerous 
pancreatic  csBca,  and  a  narrow  air  bladder. 
Though  not  an  uncommon  fish  in  European 
seas,  it  was  not  known  to  naturalists  until  the 
end  of  the  18th  century ;  it  was  described  by 
Montagu  as  xipotheca  teiradene,  the  specific 
name  being  derived  from  the  4  (sometimes  6) 
elongated  teeth  in  front;  according  to  Bisso 
its  fiesh  is  eaten  in  Mediterranean  ports,  and  is 
firm  and  delicate.  It  swims  with  great  veloci- 
ty, waving  through  the  water  like  a  long  and 
wide  ribbon  of  silver,  displaying  the  most  beau- 
tiful reflections  with  the  change  of  light;  it 
often  swims  with  the  head  and  anterior  part 
of  the  body  above  water,  and  no  doubt,  when 
seen  dimly  and  at  a  distance,  has  given  rise  to 
many  of  the  stories  of  small  sea  serpents. — 
Another  of  the  aberrant  scomberoids,  which 
may  be  mentioned  here,  is  the  silvery  hair-tail 
(triehiurtu  lepturae^  linn.;  T.  argenteuSy  Mitch.). 
It  differs  from  the  preceding  genus  in  having 
no  vestige  of  ventrals,  in  the  anal  being  a  series 
of  spines  scarcely  protruding  through  the  skin, 
and  in  the  tail  ending  in  a  filiform  point  with- 
out a  caudal  fin,  whence  the  name.  It  attains 
B  length  of  4  feet,  and  sometimes,  it  is  be- 
lieved, is  much  longer ;  it  is  found  on  the  Amer- 
ican coast  from  New  England  to  South  Amer- 
ica, and  has  been  cast  ashore  on  the  coast  of 
England;  it  ia  silvery,  with  a  golden  lateral 
line  and  grayish  yeUow  dorsal ;  the  lower  jaw 
is  the  longer,  with  2  teeth  projecting  beyond 
the  upper  when  the  mouth  is  closed ;  the  ante- 
rior teeth  are  compressed  and  notched,  and  the 
whole  armature  of  the  jaws  indicates  carnivo- 
rous habits ;  the  anterior  border  of  the  upper 
Jaw  is  formed  wholly  by  the  intermaxiUaries. 
Other  species  are  described  in  the  Indian  ocean. 
Both  of  these  genera,  which  some  authors  think 
do  not  belong  among  the  scomberoids,  are  oc- 
casionally called  ribbon  fish. 

SOiEVOLA,  the  cognomen  of  several  Bo- 
mans,  the  most  distinguished  of  whom  were 
the  following:  I.  Oaius  Hucirs,  a  legendary 
hero,  who  fiourished  at  the  dose  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury B.  0.  Porsena.of  Olusium,  the  protector 
of  the  expelled  Tartquins,  having  besieged  Rome 
and  reduced  the  city  to  great  distress,  Mucins, 
concealing  a  dagger  benef^  his  robe,  proceeded 
to  the  hostile  camp,  where,  mistaking  the  chief 
secretary  for  the  monarch,  he  struck  him  a 
fatal  blow.  On  being  seized  by  the  guards  and 
dragged  before  Porsena,  he  avowed  himself  a 
Boman,  and  declared  that  his  object  was  to  a»- 
sassinate  the  king,  a  deed  which  other  Bomaos 
would  still  achieve,  whereupon  Porsena  or* 
dered  Iiim  to  be  instantly  bum^  alive,  unless 
he  disclosed  what  he  knew  about  his  fellow 
conspirators.  Mudus,  to  convince  l^e  Etruscan 
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how  little  he  was  dismayed  at  the  prospect  of 
impending  tortures,  thrust  his  right  hand  into 
a  nre  that  blazed  hard  by,  and  held  it  there 
unflinohing  while  it  was  being  consumed.  Por- 
sena,  astonished  at  his  fortitude,  commanded 
him  to  be  liberated ;  whereon  Mucins,  not  to 
be  outdone  in  generosity,  informed  the  king 
that  there  were  300  Boman  youths  who  had 
sworn  to  free  Borne  from  so  dangerous  an 
enemy,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt.  This  dis- 
disclosure  had  such  an  effect  on  the  mind  of 
the  monarch,  that  he  at  once  made  peace  with 
the  Bomans;  while  Hucius,  in  consequence 
of  the  loss  of  his  right  hand,  was  ever  after 
distinguished  by  the  cognomen  of  ScsBvola, 
or  the  left-handed.  II.  Quintus  Mucins,  the 
augur,  was  tribune  of  the  people  in  128  B.  C, 
plebeian  eedilein  125,  pr»tor  in  121,  and  consul 
with  L.  Geacilius  Metellus  in  117.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished by  his  legal  erudition  and  by  his 
modesty,  never  hesitating  to  refer  his  cHents  to 
other  lawyers  whenever  a  question  came  before 
him  which  he  was  conscious  that  they  under- 
stood better  than  himself.  He  died  soon  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  between  Marius 
and  Sylla.  Cicero  in  his  youth  was  a  pupil  of 
this  Mucins,  whom  he  makes  an  interlocutor  in 
several  of  his  dialogues,  in.  Qunrrus  Mucins, 
the  pontifez,  was  tribune  of  the  people  in  100 
B.  0.,  curule  sddile  in  104,  and  consul  with  L.  Li- 
cinius  Crassus  in  95.  Aiter  his  consulship  he 
Qbtained  the  province  of  Asia,  where  his  equit- 
able conduct  so  gained  the  esteem  of  the  people, 
that  they  instituted  a  festival  in  commemora- 
tion of  his  virtues.  He  fell  a  victim  to  the  Ma- 
rian faction  in  82,  having  been  slain  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Vesta,  whose  statue  was  covered  with 
his  blood.  He  was  still  more  celebrated  as  a 
lawyer  than  his  contemporary  and  namesake. 
According  to  Cicero,  who  had  been  his  pupil, 
he  was  the  most  eloquent  of  jurists  and  the 
most  learned  of  orators.  He  was  the  first  Bo- 
Bum  that  composed  a  scientific  and  systematic 
treatise  on  the  Jnj^  Citile,  now  lost;  and  he 
IP^as  also  the  author  of  a  work  on  le^  defini* 
tions,  entitled  n€pi'Opmv. 
.  SCAGLIOLA  (It  eeagliuokkj  a  scale  or  chip 
of  marble),  an  artificial  stony  preparation,  used 
as  an  external  coating  or  plaster  in  yarious 
sorts  of  ornamental  work.  It  is  sometimes 
called  muchia  from  the  mixture  of  materials  of 
which  it  is  composed.  The  design  of  the  prep* 
aration  is  to  produce  imitations  of  marbles  or 
other  ornamental  stones,  of  such  character  as  to 
admit  of  the  high  polish  and  lustre  of  the  gen- 
uine substances.  In  Italy  the  art  is  carried  to 
great  perfection,  and  its  invention  is  daimed 
for  Guide  Fassi,  who  died  in  1649  at  Carpi  in 
Modena.  He  applied  it  to  the  execution  of  cor* 
nices  and  other  pieces  of  architecture.  The 
plaster  is  composed  of  finely  pulverized  cal- 
cined gypsum,  made  into  a  paste  with  alum  and 
glue  or  isinglass.  It  is  laid  upon  a  rough  mor- 
tar surface,  and  as  it  is  floated  with  wooden 
moulds  adapted  to  the  shape  of  the  object,  the 
coloring  nuMsters,  consisting  of  ochres,  chrome%> 


fto.,  designed  to  imitate  the  natonl  colon  <rf 
the  marbles,  are  introduced.  When  this  is  let, 
the  surface  is  rubbed  with  pumice  stone  and 
cleaned  at  the  same  time  with  a  wet  epoo^ 
after  which  it  is  finely  polished.  Oolanms  an 
coated  in  this  manner,  made  of  a  wooden  franK- 
work  within  and  covered  around  with  laths  for 
receiving  the  mortar  and  plaster;  the?  m 

E laced  in  a  lathe  to  be  dressed  and  polished. 
kilful  workmen  thus  produce  excellent  dura- 
ble imitations  of  brocateUa  and  any  of  tli« 
veined  marbles,  and  other  stones. 

SCALD.    See  Bttbkb  akd  Scalds. 

SCALDS,  or  Skaij>8,  the  national  poets  ani 
historiographers  of  the  early  Scandinavian  dob- 
archs.  For  a  long  period  after  the  introdo^ 
tion  of  Christianity  they  maintained  their  place 
at  the  courts  of  the  northern  kings,  and  in  mA 
cases  were  natives  of  Iceland,  whom  the  histo- 
rian Ge^er  calls  a  nation  of  song  writers.  Il» 
origin  of  their  art  is  ascribed  to  Odin;  hnt  asa 
purer  faith  spread  over  the  north,  it  tssanei)  a 
more  artificial  character,  and  at  the  same  tioe 
a  more  useful  one.  The  songs  of  the  scalds 
were  committed  to  memory  and  carefully  pre- 
served. They  were  chanted  at  feasts  and  pnb- 
lie  assemblies,  and  are  the  foundation  of  the 
elder  sagas.  The  SkaHoy  a  manual  for  the  m 
of  apprentice  poets,  is  supposed  to  have  best 
written  by  Olaf  Thordson  in  the  12th  cea- 
tury.  The  scalds  held  a  sacred  and  importiot 
character,  and  often  performed  the  office  of 
ambassadors.  Their  emoluments  and  rewardi 
corresponded  with  the  dignity  of  their  staticD, 
and  they  often  married  the  daughters  of  piiseM. 
A  list  of  the  most  celebrated  scalds  hsa  been 
preserved,  beginning  as  early  as  the  year  885: 
among  them  are  several  crowned  heads  and 
distinguished  warriors. 

SCALE  (Lat.  seala,  a  ladder),  a  gradviUd 
line  or  slip  of  wood,  ivory,  metal,  or  ws, 
divided  into  parts  equal  or  unequal,  aocordiof 
to  the  purposes  they  are  to  serve,  and  need  for 
transferring  these  parts  by  dividers  in  plottiBp 
The  most  sunple  scale  is  that  of  eqnal  put^ 
and  this  may  serve  not  merely  for  giving  piO" 
portional  linear  spaces,  but  also  for  layiBg 
down  angles  with  greater  accuracy,  the  taiue 
of  chords  being  referred  to  to  give  the  prop*" 
tional  length  of  the  chord  of  any  angle  to  tke 
radius  of  the  oirde.  The  common  S'ineh  i^n? 
scale  contains  a  number  of  scales,  each  of  whia 
presents  a  different  division  of  the  iQeb>  >| 
into  quarters,  an4  one  of  these  into  tenths,  aad 
each  tenth  by  what  is  known  as  the  diagona 
scale  into  10  parts;  other  divisions  are  istol 
8i,  4,  4i,  6,  and  6  equal  parts,  and  one  of  eaci 
of  these  being  divided  into  10,  divisioiifi  W 
times  more  minute  than  those  named  sie  <^ 
tained.  One  of  each  of  the  principal  diiwoas 
is  also  marked  into  twelfths,  so  tiiat  the  laifff 
division  being  taken  to  r^res^t  a  fooc  toe 
subdivisions  represent  inches;  and  tJ^'^'P"? 
may  be  plotted  of  any  of  the  several  «««*" 
feet  and  inches.  These  scales  are  ^«<»>*^ 
times  famished  with  trigonometrical  BO»i^ 
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fleales  of  akcnda,  liramba,  allies,  seoantB,  and 
tangents.  (Bee  Gunthbb,  and  Sbotob.)  Scales 
of  equal  parts  have  of  late  been  produced  in  a 
Teiy  oonTenient  and  cheap  form  upon  paper, 
the  divisions  being  of  12  inches,  and  a  18th 
inch  which  is  divvied  into  20,  40,  50,  and  60 
equal  parts.  Different  divisions  are  famished 
hj  other  scaies. 

SOALE  INSECT.    See  Mbalt  Bug. 

60ALES.    See  Oompaaativb  Anatomt. 

SCALES,  an  apparatus  by  which  things  are 
weighed.  The  principles  upon  which  scales 
are  constructed,  and  descriptions  of  several  va- 
rieties, are  given  in  the  artide  Balance.  Un- 
der the  present  head  will  be  presented  an  ac- 
count of  some  of  the  largest  forms  of  scales, 
known  also  as  weighing  machines.  Until  the 
year  1830  the  only  apparatus  in  use  throughout 
the  United  States  for  weighing  heavy  bodies 
was  eitiier  the  scale  beam  or  steelyard,  to  the 
arm  of  which  the  body  to  be  weighed  was  sus- 
pended. In  each  town  it  was  common  to  see  a 
tall  narrow  building  open  at  the  two  sides  de* 
voted  to  what  was  called  the  town  scales,  in 
which  under  certain  regulations  heavy  articles 
might  be  weighed.  What  with  the  usual  clum- 
Btness  of  the  apparatus  and  the  uncertainty  of 
the  weights  employed,  the  results  could  have 
little  pretension  to  accuracy.  In  England,  what 
are  now  known  as  platform  scales  were  in  use 
previous  to  the  year  1796,  when  a  patent  for 
an  improvement  was  granted  to  a  Mr.  Salmon. 
They  were  placed  at  the  turnpike  gates  of  the 
principal  roads,  and  loaded  wagons,  which  paid 
toll  according  to  their  weight,  were  driven  upon 
them  and  weighed  precisely  as  at  the  present 
time.  On  the  intrcMluction  of  railroads,  how* 
ever,  the  weighing  machines  most  in  use  in 
Great  Britain  appear  to  have  been  forms  of  the 
steelyard  fhmiahed  with  a  succession  of  levers. 
The  steelyard  is  still  a  very  convenient  port- 
able weighing  machine,  especially  in  that  form 
of  it  known  as  Dearborn's  beam,  in  which 
the  short  arm  exactly  counterpoises  the  long 
arm,  and  which  is  most  easily  used  in  a  light 
portable  frame,  suspended  under  the  middle  of 
its  beam,  and  lifted  together  with  its  load  by 
means  of  a  bent  lever  upon  the  top  of  this 
beam.  The  principle  of  the  platform  scales  con- 
sists in  supporting  a  platform  upon  a  system  of 
4  horizontal  levers,  which  are  placed  in  a  shal* 
low  portable  box  or  in  a  pit  in  the  ground.  These 
levers  are  iron  bars  set  on  edge,  and  each  hing- 
ing upon  a  fixed  knife  edge  of  steel  in  one  of  the 
comers  of  the  box  or  pit.  On  the  original  plan 
they  all  met  under  the  centre  of  the  platform, 
their  ends  resting  on  the  short  arm  of  a  5th  le- 
ver, also  of  the  8d  order,  the  lonff  aim  of  which 
extended  b^ond  the  margin  of  liie  platform, 
and  was  suspended  hj  means  of  a  connecting 
rod  to  the  short  arm  of  a  lever  or  index  beam 
at  a  convenient  height  above  the  ground. 
This  in  all  the  scales  receives  the  counterpoise 
and  the  weights.  The  platform  was*  fitted  to 
the  box  or  to  a  recess  around  the  edge  of  the 
pit,  resting  there  when  not  in  use.    ifeor  each 


corner  a  foot  projected  downward  teHnina** 
ting  in  a  steel  plate,  and  as  the  levers  were 
raised  a  very  little  by  the  depression  of  the 
index  beam,  a  knife  edge  fixed  to  each  of 
them  near  the  ftdcrum  reached  this  plate  and 
together  lifted  the  platform  and  its  load.  The 
weight,  it  is  seen,  was  thus  divided  between 
the  4  levers,  resting  upon  them  between  their 
fhlcrums  and  the  power,  and  several  tunes 
nearer  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter.  Such 
proportion  of  the  load  was  therefore  borne  by 
the  4  comers,  relieving  the  scale  beam  of  this, 
as  the  length  of  the  long  arm  of  one  ot  the 
levers  to  its  whole  length.  The  scale  beam 
was  still  further  relieved  by  the  5th  lever, 
which  was  of  the  same  order  as  the  others,  and 
received  the  weight  a  little  within  its  fulcmmi 
which  also  worked  upon  a  knife  edge.  In  the 
scales  of  more  recent  construction  the  5th  lever 
is  done  away  with,  and  two  ttom  the  corners 
and  at  one  end  of  the  box  or  pit  are  extended 
entirely  across,  meeting  each  other  beyond  the 
opposite  end  and  directly  under  the  scale  beam 
with  which  they  connect.  The  other  two  levers 
meet  the  first  pair  and  connect,  one  with  each 
of  them,  just  midway  across.  A  steel  ring  at 
this  point  hangs  upon  a  knife  edge  of  each  of 
the  levers  of  the  first  pair,  and  into  this  is  in- 
troduced the  knife  edge  facing  downward  of 
one  of  the  o^er  levers.  The  adyustment  of  the 
bearing  points  is  made  with  the  utmost  preci- 
sion, so  Uiat  the  results  do  not  vary  if  the  load 
is  placed  successively  upon  different  portions 
of  the  platform.  Oonsidering  the  small  pro- 
portions of  tiie  load  that  actually  comes  upon 
the  scale  beam  to  be  weighed,  in  the  largest 
machines  sometimes  amounting  to  not  more 
ihsjo.  the  y^  or  even  the  Yojn  P^  ^^  resnlts 
are  surprisingly  accurate.  At  a  test  made 
in  the  crystal  palace,  Kew  York,  52,600  lbs. 
was  weighed  successively  on  every  portion  of 
the  platform  of  a  railroad  track  scale,  and  the 
greatest  variation  from  the  mean  wei^  was  8 
lbs.  The  graduation  of  the  beam  is  made  very 
exact  by  machine  work,  and  all  the  correspond* 
ing  parts  in  the  scales  of  the  same  size  are  in- 
terchangeable. In  some  of  the  scales  the  plat- 
forms are  now  allowed  to  rest  constantly  upon 
the  knife  edge,  and  a  second  platform  is  added 
resting  on  t£e  first  with  disks  of  India  rubber 
between.  A  stop  is  applied  to  the  scale  beam 
which  prevents  any  movement  of  the  levers 
until  this  is  released.  Less  iiuury,  it  is  founds 
results  to  the  knife  edge  by  uiis  arrangement 
than  by  leaving  to  the  workmen  to  put  the 
scales  in  bearing  with  each  weighing.  One 
very  important  result  attendant  upon  theintro* 
duction  of  these  scales  throughout  the  United 
States  has  been  the  establishment  of  a  uni- 
form standard  and  the  correction  of  the  faulty 
weights  previously  in  use  in  several  important 
cities,  as  Baltimore  and  Louisville.  Tne  ma* 
chines  are  constructed  in  works  of  great  extent 
at  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt,  in  New  York,  and  vari- 
ous other  places,  and  of  all  sixes,  firom  those 
adapted  for  the  use  of  fsmiliaa^  grooersi  and 
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druggists,  that  may  be  plaoed  upon  a  table,  up 
to  l^ose  of  a  capacity  of  200  to  500  tons,  used 
in  the'weigh-loGks  of  canals  for  weighing  load- 
ed boats.  The  railroad  track  scideB  have  a 
oapaoity  of  from  20  to  160  tons,  and  the  length 
of  their  platform  is  sometimes  112  feet.  Some 
of  the  portable  scales  are  on  wheels.  For  the 
West  Lidia  islands  some  are  provided  with 
Spanish,  Dutch,  and  French  weights. 

SOALIGEB,  JuLitrs  Ojesab,  an  Italian  phi- 
lologbt,  bom  April  28,  1484,  died  in  Agen, 
France,  Oct.  21,  1568.  According  to  his  own 
accoont,  he  was  descended  from  the  family  of 
Delia  Scala  or  Scaligeri,  sovereign  princes  of 
Verona  from  1260  to  1867,  and  was  bom  in 
'the  castle  of  Riva  near  the  lake  of  Garda,  serv- 
ed with  distinction  in  the  army  of  the  emperor 
Maximilian  I.,  and  commenced  his  classical  and 
medical  studies  when  he  was  between  80  and 
40  years  old.  This  story,  however,  was  vehe- 
mently disputed  in  his  own  day,  and  has  since 
been  pretty  clearly  disproved  by  the  inyestiga- 
tions  of  Bcipio  Maffei  and  Tiraboschi.  The  lat- 
ter says  he  was  the  son  of  an  illuminator  of 
Venice,  a.  native  of  Padua,  named  Benedetto 
Bordone,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Delia  Scala 
probably  from  some  circumstance  connected 
with  his  business;  and  that  the  son  studied  at 
Padua  in  his  youth.  In  1525  Scaliger  went  to 
Agen  as  physician  to  the. bishop  of  that  city, 
married  a  young  girl  of  a  noble  family,  and 
there  passed  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  writings 
soon  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  classical 
scholars  of  his  age,  and  his  fame  drew  to  Agen 
crowds  of  literary  men  from  France  and  for- 
eign countries.  But,  though  generous  with  his 
means,  he  was  excessively  vain,  and  treated 
with  unstinted  abuse  and  contempt  all  who 
opposed  him  or  from  whom  he  dissented,  one 
of  his  first  publications  being  a  virulent  attack 
upon  Erasmus.  He  wrote  Latin  poetry  and 
many  commentaries  on  the  classics,  and  trans- 
lated Aristotle^B  "History  of  Animals"  and 
other  Greek  works  into  Latin;  but  his  two 
chief  productions  are :  De  CavMs  Lingum  LaU- 
TUB  (4to.,  Lyons,  1540),  the  first  considerable 
modem  treatise  on  Latin  grammar,  and  which 
is  still  esteemed;  and  Foetices  Libri  VIL 
(fol.,  Lyons,  1561),  a  work  of  great  eradition, 
but  exhibiting  a  low  standard  of  taste. — Joseph 
Justus,  the  10th  son  of  the  preceding,  and  his 
superior  in  scholarship,  born  in  Agen,  Aug.  4, 
1640,  died  in  Leyden,  Jan.  21, 1609.  He  stud- 
ied Latin  at  Bordeaux  and  under  his  father,  and 
on  the  death  of  the  latter  went  to  Paris,  stud- 
ied Greek  for  a  time  under  Tumebus,  and  then 
for  two  years  confined  himself  to  his  chamber, 
reading  all  the  Greek  authors,  and  learning 
without  aid  the  principal  oriental  and  Euro- 
pean languages.  He  embraced  the  reformed 
religion  in  1562,  and  in  1568  became  tutor  in 
the  famUy  of  Loms  de  la  Bocheposay,  after- 
ward ambassador  to  Home,  by  whom  he  was 
enabled  to  visit  various  countries  of  Europe. 
In  1578  he  was  teaching  philosophy  at  Geneva, 
but  soon  afterward  reared  to  the  residence  of 


his  patron  near  Tours,  where  most  of  his  voib 
were  composed.  In  1593  he  saooeeded  Juatia 
lipsius  in  the  professorship  of  belles-lettres  a 
the  university  of  Leyden.  He  enjoyed  ik 
highest  contemporary  fame;  bat  he  was  a 
vain  and  arrogant  as  his  father,  and  his  ktta 
years  were  embittered  by  a  coutroTersj  whb 
Scioppius  and  others  on  the  noble  pretensioiB 
of  his  family,  which  he  had  revived.  He  ¥» 
never  married.  His  most  valuable  works  wen 
those  on  chronology,  OpusdeEmendatunu  Ttvt- 
parum  (fol.,  Paris,  1588),  and  l^aaurui  Tm- 
porumy  complecteM  Busebii  PamphiU  Chnmm 
cum  laagogis  ChranohguB  CarumStui  (Generi, 
1609),  which  illustrated  the  epoch  invented  bj 
him  known  as  the  Julian  period.  He  also  pub- 
lished numerous  commentaries,  Greek  and  Ltt- 
in  poems  both  original  and  translated,  a  volume 
of  Arabian  proverbs  translated  into  Latin,  k 
Two  collections  of  his  fragments,  letters,  po- 
ems, and  conversations  were  published  atltf 
his  death,  under  the  titles  of  Sealigerana  Prm 
and  SecUigerana  Seeunda,  A  valuable  sketi 
of  his  life  and  literary  activity  has  been  pob* 
lished  by  Bemays  (Berlin,  1855). 

SCALLOP,  a  bivalve  shell  of  the  genns^w 
ten  (Turton),  rounded,  inequivalve,  ^ared,  with 
the  upper  margin  straight  and  the  hinge  witb- 
out  teeth.  The  lobes  of  the  mantle  are  widdj 
separated,  and  include  a  glandular  sac  contaio* 
ing  a  gaseous  fluid  which  enables  their  ligbt 
shells  to  float  easily  and  to  change  poatioa 
with  the  tide ;  the  mantle  is  reflected  m&s^ 
marginal  fold  provided  with  tentacles,  with 
numerous  ocelli  or  eye  spots  near  the  margin 
The  mouth  is  jawless  and  toothless,  wiil|  i 
tentacular  labi^  border,  the  tentacles  being 
short  and  separate  from  the  branchie;  i^ 
have  only  one  adductor  muscle;  the  foot  b 
long  and  cylindrical ;  the  brandiis  are  dis- 
united on  the  median  line.  They  rest  on  tU 
right  side;  some  of  the  family  attadi  tiieo- 
selves  by  a  byssus,  espedaUy  when  young,  bat 
most  are  free,  living  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
at  moderate  depths,  moving  by  means  of  ti^ 
hatchet-shaped  foot  and  the  recoil  produced 
by  suddenly  opening  and  shutting  the  tsIti^ 
In  the  common  sc^lop  (P.  eofhceiUrieta,  Say) 
the  shell  is  orbicular,  the  valves  conTex  m 
nearly  closed,  with  about  20  rounded  rite;  it 
is  dusky  horn-colored,  with  alternating  ligbter 
and  darker  zones;  the  interior  is  shmingwbiii 
tinged  with  purplish,  and  grooved  to  eon^ 
spond  to  the  external  ribs ;  the  length  m 
height  are  about  2i  inches,  and  the  bi««dtb  1 
inch.  It  is  abundant  about  the  extremity  <» 
Cape  Ood,  whence  it  extends  along  its  oottf 
shore  to  the  southward,  being  very  commoa 
on  the  New  Jersey  coast;  it  varies  consdtf- 
ably  in  color,  with  different  degrees  of  whitish, 
reddish,  and  purplish ;  it  is  onen  handsomely 
zoned,  and  was  formerly  much  employed  iw 
making  card  racks,  pin  cushions,  dbc  J^ 
P.  lalandicus  (Ohenm.)  is  another  Amen^ 
species,  larger,  handsomer,  of  a  redder  color, 
with  more  nnmeroofi  ribs,  and  liviog  more  to 
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the  north ;  it  is  found  on  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland, where  it  is  a  fiirorite  food  of  many 
fififaeSi  especiallj  the  cod.  Another  northern 
species  is  the  P.  MageUanicus  (Lam.),  with 
small  and  equal  ears,  and  close  radiating  lines ; 
it  is  dingy  brown  above  and  white  below ;  it 
attains  a  diameter  of  5  inches  with  a  thickness 
of  U ;  it  is  rare  in  Massachusetts,  but  common 
on  the  coast  of  Maine  and  further  north ;  it  is 
not  ribbed  on  the  inside.  Some  of  the  foreign 
species  are  very  handsome,  as  the  P.  pallium 
(Lam.),  or  the  dnke^s  mantle,  finely  mottled 
with  deep  red;  this  is  from  the  Indian  seas. 
The  P.  J(^fHmiev8  (Gmel.),  a  more  northern 
species,  is  also  a  beautiful  i^eddish  shell,  though 
it  varies  much.  A  large  species,  P.  maximiti 
(Lam.),  is  common  on  the  English  coast  in 
from  80  to  40  fathoms ;  the  deeper  shell  was 
formerly  used  for  scalloping  oysters,  giving  the 
name  to  this  favorite  dish,  and  also  as  a  drink- 
ing cup,  as  which  it  is  celebrated  in  Ossian^s 
"ball  of  ahells."  The  P.  cpereularis  (Lam.)  is 
more  common  in  extensive  banks  on  the  N. 
and  W.  of  Irdand,  in  15  to  20  fathoms;  the 
last  two  are  esteemed  as  a  delicate  food  in  some 
places.  The  scallop  of  St.  James  (P.  Jacohmts^ 
Lam.)  is  common  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
was  worn  by  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land;  it 
became  the  badge  of  several  orders  of  knight- 
hood, and  figured  in  many  coats  of  arms. 

SCALY  ANT-EATER.    See  Pawoolik. 

SCAIf  ANDER  (now  probably  the  Mendere- 
w),  a  small  river  of  Troas,  celebrated  by  Ho- 
mer, who  says  that  the  gods  caUed  it  Xanthus 
and  men  Scamander.  It  probably  owed  the 
former  name  to  the  yellow  or  brownish  color 
of  its  water,  which  was  believed  to  have  the 
power  of  tinging  the  wool  of  sheep  which 
drank  of  it.  It  was  joined  by  the  Simois  about 
20  stadia  from  the  Hellespont,  into  which  it 
fell  to  the  E.  of  Cape  Sigeum.  Homer  says  it 
rose  near  Troy  in  two  springs,  one  hot  and  the 
other  cold.  This  is  denied  by  Strabo,  and  the 
identity  of  the  river  itself  is  now  uncertain. 

80AMMONY,  a  gum  resin  consisting  of  the 
concreted  juice  from  the  roots  of  the  eonvohu^ 
Im  feammonia^  a  plant  which  grows  wild  in 
the  hedges  and  among  the  bushes  in  Greece 
and  the  Levant.  The  roots  are  perennial,  tu- 
berous, tapering,  and  8  or  4  feet  in  length. 
The  resin  is  collected  for  medicinal  purposes, 
and  is  largely  exported  fWnn  Smyrna,  and  to 
»me  extent  firom  other  ports  in  the  upper 
Mediterranean.  The  ancient  Greeks  were  ac- 
qoainted  with  its  properties,  and  the  method 
of  procuring  it  is  described  by  Bioscorides. 
As  now  practised,  the  upper  parts  of  the  roots, 
being  laid  bare  of  earth,  are  cut  off  two  inches 
below  the  wood,  and  a  shell  or  other  suitable 
wceptacle  is  placed  so  as  to  receive  the  milky 
jnice  that  continues  for  about  12  hours  to  ex- 
nde  from  the  root.  Each  root  produces  only 
ft  few  drams;  and  the  mixed  collections  are 
placed  in  any  sort  of  a  receptacle,  even  in  old 
Doot  legs,  and  left  to  harden.  Before  this 
takes  place,  however,  it  is  the  common  prao- 


tioe  to  add  various  adulterants,  such  as  the  ex* 
pressed  juice  of  the  stalks  and  leaves,  and  flour, 
chalk,  gypsum,  ashes,  sand,  dsc.  Other  resins, 
as  guaiacum,  jalap  resin,  &c.,  are  also  used 
as  adulterants,  and  to  such  extent  that  the 
article  sold  as  scammony  contains  sometimes 
little  or  even  none  at  aU  of  the  genuine  drag. 
This  in  a  state  of  purity  may  be  considered 
as  unknown  in  trade.  The  better  sorts  called 
genuine  scammony  are  received  in  drams  or 
boxes,  in  which  the  scammony  is  either  in  ir- 
regular lumps,  or  in  fiattish  cakes,  or  in  a  solid 
mass  of  the  shape  of  the  containing  vessel,  as 
if  it  had  been  introduced  while  in  a  soft  state. 
The  purest  variety  known  to  English  drag- 
gists,  called  virgin  scammony,  is  in  irregul^ 
lumps  covered  with  a  grayish  powder  that  effer- 
vesces with  acid,  showing  that  the  pieces  have 
been  rolled  in  chalk.  It  is  friable,  the  frac- 
tured surfaces  being  resinous,  shining,  and 
greenish  black,  and  under  the  microscope  ex- 
hibiting minute  air  cells  and  numerous  gray, 
semi-transparent  splinters.  It  is  easily  reduced 
to  a  pale  ash-gray  powder,  and  rabbed  with 
water  it  forms  a  milky  emulsion.  It  buras 
readily  with  a  yellowish  flame,  and  should  not 
leave  more  than  8  per  cent,  of  ash.  Its  odor 
is  like  that  of  old  cheese;  its  taste  slight  at 
first,  and  then  acrid.  Sulphuric  ether  should 
separate  not  less  than  78  per  cent,  of  extract, 
consisting  principally  of  resin.  Effervescence 
with  acids  indicates  the  presence  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  and  a  blue  color  caused  by  iodine  that 
of  starch  introduced  in  the  fiour  used  as  an 
adulterant.  The  resin,  which  is  the  active  in- 
gredient in  scammony,  should  amount  to  80  to 
90  per  cent.,  all  of  which  is  taken  up  by  boil- 
ing diluted  alcohol.  Scammony  possesses  pow- 
erM  cathartic  properties,  and  is  so  harsh  and 
violent  in  its  operation  that  it  is  commonly  ad- 
ministered in  combination  with  other  purga^ 
tives,  the  action  of  which  it  promotes,  while  its 
own  harshness  is  mitigated. 

8CANDERBEG,  an  Albanian  prince  and 
hero,  whose  trae  name  was  George  Oastriota, 
born  at  Croia  in  1404,  died  in  lissa  or  Alessio, 
near  the  modern  Scutari,  Jan.  17,  1466  or 
1467.  He  was  the  4th  son  of  John  Castriota, 
a  Christian  prince  of  a  small  district  of  Epirus, 
of  which  the  capital  was  Croia.  The  latter, 
having  been  made  tributary  by  Amurath  II. 
in  1428  (or  by  his  predecessor  in  1412,  as 
Gibbon  thinks),  was  obliged  to  deliver  up  his  4 
sons  as  hostages.  The  8  elder  died  young  in  a 
suspicious  manner,  and  George  was  educated  as 
a  Mussulman,  became  a  favorite  with  Amurath, 
received  for  his  prowess  the  name  of  Iskender- 
beg  (Lord  Alexander),  and  was  made  sat^iy 
"beg  or  commandant  of  a  district,  with  a  force 
of  6,000  horse.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1482  his  principality  was  converted  into  a  prov- 
ince, and  from  that  time  Scanderbeg  resolved 
upon  its  recovery.  He  served  for  several 
years  in  the  Turkish  armies,  and  commanded 
that  sent  against  Servia  in  1489.  In  1448  he 
was  joined  with  the  pasha  of  BoumeUa  in  the 
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command  of  the  army  sent  into  Hnngaiy,  and 
by  his  management  of  the  yangnard  at  a  bat- 
tle on  the  Morara  pnrposely  gave  the  victory 
to  John  Hnnyady,  with  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  previously  held  conminnication.  In  the 
confusion  of  defeat  he  extorted  a  firman  for  the 
government  of  Albania  from  ther^M  ^mdi  or 
chief  secretary  of  the  saltan,  whom  with  his  at- 
tendants he  immediately  afterward  slew.  Has- 
tening to  Oroia  with  a  few  hundred  followers, 
its  gates  were  opened  to  him,  when  he  assum- 
ed his  hereditary  sovereignty,  abjured  Islamism, 
and  proclaimed  himself  the  avenger  of  his  conn- 
try's  wrongs.  The  Albanians  rose  at  his  call, 
and  in  30  days  he  had  become  master  of  all  the 
fortresses  in  the  country,  giving  the  Turkish 
garrisons  their  choice  between  massacre  and 
baptism.  In  an  assembly  of  Albanian  princes 
at  Lissa  he  was  appointed  generalissimo,  and 
soon  collected  an  army  of  15,000  natives, 
French,  and  Germans,  with  whom  he  defeated 
one  of  40,000  under  All  Pasha.  He  was  some- 
times obliged  to  retreat  to  mountain  fastnesses, 
but  watching  opportunities  he  overthrew  three 
other  large  armies,  and  in  1449,  and  again  in 
1450,  worsted  Amurath  himself  compelling 
him  in  the  latter  year,  at  the  head  of  100,000 
men,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Oroia  and  retreat. 
Mohammed  H.,  Amurath's  successor,  con- 
tinued the  war  with  energy  but  without  suo- 
oess,  though  Scanderbeg  was  sometimes  de- 
feated, and  was  harassed  by  internal  dissen- 
sions and  treason.  At  last  peace  was  conclud- 
ed in  1461  at  the  suit  of  the  sultan,  leaving 
Scanderbeg  in  full  possession  of  his  territories. 
At  the  solicitation  of  Pope  Pius  IL,  he  then  re- 
paired to  Italy  to  support  Ferdinand  of  Naples 
against  John  of  A^jou,  and  secured  the  victory 
of  Troja,  Aug.  18, 1462,  which  drove  John  out 
of  Italy.  The  pope,  at  the  instance  of  the  Ve- 
netians, having  proclaimed  a  crusade  against 
the  Turks  in  1468,  Scanderbeg  broke  the  truce, 
renewed  the  war  unsupported,  defeated  two  of 
the  best  Turkish  generals  in  several  battles, 
forced  Mohammed  himself,  with  an  army  of 
100,000,  to  retreat  in  1465,  drove  another  army 
of  80,000  from  before  Oroia,  and  during  3  days 
massacred  its  remains  in  the  defiles  of  IY^'^di^a- 
Gibbon  believes,  from  a  sifting  of  evidence, 
that  he  finally  met  with  signal  reverses,  applied 
to  the  pope  for  a  refuge,  and  died  a  fhgitive ; 
but  according  to  the  common  statement,  he 
continued  triumphant,  and  was  attending  a 
council  of  Albanian  princes  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  was  buried  at  Lissa,  and  when  the 
Turks  took  the  town  soon  after,  the  Janizaries 
disinterred  his  bones  and  used  them  as  amulets. 
He  left  a  young  son  to  the  guardianship  of  the 
Venetians,  whose  descendants  held  a  Neapol- 
itan dukedom.  His  life  has  been  written,  among 
others,  in  Latin,  by  his  contemporary  and  friend 
Marlnus  Barletius  (first  printed  at  Frankfort, 
fol.,  1587;  afterward  translated  into  French 
and  German) ;  in  French  by  0.  Paganel  (1856) ; 
and  in  English  by  Dr.  0. 0.  Moore  of  New  York 
(New  York,  1850), 


SCANDINAVIA,  the  ancient  name  of  t^ 

Sortion  of  Europe  now  comprised  in  the  kiag- 
oms  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  uii 
the  island  of  Iceland. 

SOAPULABY,  or  Soafulas  (LaL  mp^ 
theshoulder  blade),  a  part  of  the  habit  of  cenan 
religious  orders,  worn  over  the  robe  of  both 
sexes.  It  consists  of  2  stripe  of  eloth  wbid 
cover  the  breast  and  back  and  hang  down  to 
the  knees  or  to  the  feet.  The  scapulary  of  Osr 
Lady  of  Mount  Oarmel  is  composed  of  2  pieeo 
of  brown  cloth,  2  or  3  inches  square,  which  tst 
connected  by  ribbons  or  strings  about  2  feet 
long,  and  ^om  over  the  shoulders  in  such  i 
manner  that  one  of  the  pieces  m&y  hang  apon 
the  breast  and  the  other  upon  the  back.  The 
confraternity  of  the  scapulary  of  Mount  Car- 
mel,  composed  of  all  who  wear  this  Utde  habit 
is  not  restricted  to  members  of  religions  orders, 
but  is  very  widely  difiPused  among  seeolar  per- 
sons. It  is  believed  by  Catholics  to  have  been 
instituted  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  appesreii 
in  a  vision  to  the  bles^  Simon  Stock,  geBoil 
of  the  Carmelite  order  (died  1265),  and  gi^ 
him  a  scapulary  promised  her  special  protectioa 
to  all  who  should  wear  it  in  her  honor.— There 
are  various  other  scapularies  in  use  in  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  church  intended  to  eo/oomsa^ 
particular  devotions,  such  as  those  of  the  pis- 
sion  of  Christ  and  of  the  seven  sorrows  of  U» 
Blessed  Virgin.  They  differ  from  one  another 
only  in  color  and  in  the  symbolical  %or», 
which  are  generally  stamped  or  work^  (« 
them.  Certain  prayers  are  to  be  said  daily  by 
all  who  wear  them. 

SOABABJSUS  (linn.),  the  representtfiTd 
genus  of  a  large  family  of  pentamerous  Itfsei- 
licom  beetles,  having  the  antennas  gener&lly 
terminated  by  a  dub,  and  either  composed  (A 
leaflets  or  of  box-like  joints.  Of  the  old  ikmilj 
several  thousand  species  were  enmnerat^d  of 
about  200  genera,  but  these  are  now  separtfcd 
into  many  distinct  families.  The  proper  «««- 
Jxsidm  or  eoprophagi  comprise  those  which  lire 
in  and  feed  upon  excrements,  especially  tiiose 
of  herbivorous  animals.  The  form  is  geaer- 
ally  short  and  thick,  and  their  color  shioifig 
black  or  brilliant  metallic ;  they  excrei»  u 
oily  matter,  which  prevents  the  substsocei 
among  which  they  live  from  adhering  to  them: 
they  are  able  to  dig  very  rapidly  into  ihe 
ground ;  in  the  spring  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
enclosing  their  eggs  in  small  pill-like  bi^  of 
dung,  which  they  roll  along  by  the  hind  ieei  to 
holes  in  which  they  are  to  be  deposited.— The 
type  of  this  family  is  the  genus  ol^ndlttf  (^tber 
and  Fabr.),  equivalent  to  the  genua  a0ar«6«« 
of  McLeay ;  this  is  peculiar  to  the  old  wori^ 
and  of  more  than  40  species  nearly  30  beloDg 
in  Africa.  The  body  is  rounded,  flattened  above, 
the  4  posterior  limbs  hairy  and  ending  in  a 
single  spur;  the  external  edge  of  the  wio^ 
oovers  is  nearly  straight,  and  the  head  is  loM 
and  festooned  in  front.  There  were  2  spedes 
worshipped  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and 
often  repreeented  by  their  hierog^-phke  and  on 
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tbeir  montimentB ;  models  of  them  were  made 
in  the  most  precious  materials,  and  were  worn 
as  oharms  around  the  neck  of  the  living,  and 
buried  with  their  mmnmies;  the  insects  them- 
selves  have  also  been  fonnd  in  their  coffins. 
The  A,  (S.)  saeer  (Oliv.)  is  black  and  abont  an 
inch  long,  and  is  fonnd  in  6.  Europe,  W.  Asia, 
and  y.  AfWca.  The  A.  (8.)  jEgyptiorum  (Latr.) 
is  larger  and  wider,  of  a  green  color  with  golden 
tints,  and  is  foimd  principallj  in  Egypt ;  they 
are  strong  on  the  wing,  not  very  firm  on  the  an- 
terior feet  while  rolling  their  balls,  and  when  on 
the  back  have  considerable  difficulty  in  rising. 
Scarabffii  are  represented  on  the  monuments  in 
varions  positions,  and  often  of  gijgantic  dimen- 
sions; they  were  known  to  Aristotle.  They 
were  considered  symbolic  of  the  world  on  ao- 
connt  of  the  globular  form  of  the  egg  balls ; 
of  the  sun,  from  the  ray-like  projections  of 
the  head;  and  of  a  warrior,  from  the  belief 
that  all  were  males,  whence  they  were  also 
worn  as  symbols  by  the  Romans.  As  typical 
of  the  sun,  the  source  of  fertility,  they  were 
worn  by  women  to  render  them  prolific.  There 
are  many  marvellous  stories  and  superstitionB 
connected  with  these  insects. 

80ARAMOirCH  (Ital.  ^commuccia,  skir- 
mish), a  grotesque  personage  in  the  old  Italian 
comedy,  habited  in  the  Hispano-Neapolitan 
costume,  and  representing  the  braggadocio  and 
bnlly  who  is  finally  beaten  by  Harlequin.  The 
character  is  of  Spanish  origin.  One  of  its  most 
famous  representatives  was  Fiurelli,  who  gained 
the  royal  favor  in  France  by  making  the  young 
danphin  (afterward  Louis  XIV.)  laugh.  He 
was  80  agile  that  when  over  80  years  old  he 
could  give  a  box  on  the  ear  with  his  foot. 

SCARBOROUGH,  aseaport  town  and  water- 
ing place  of  England,  in  the  north  riding  of 
Yorkshire,  89  m.  N.  E.  from  York ;  pop.  in 
1851, 12,915.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  on 
a  rocky  declivity  and  along  the  N.  shore  of  an 
open  bay  of  the  North  sea.  The  mineral 
waters  are  esteemed  very  serviceable  in  curing 
complaints  of  the  stomach,  and  the  town  is 
roach  frequented  in  rammer  for  sea  bathing. 
The  peninsula  to  the  N.  £.  is  crowned  with  an 
ancient  castle. 
SCARLATINA.  See  Soarlbt  Feveb. 
SCARLATTI,  Alessandbo,  an  Italian  com- 
poser, bom  in  Naples  in  1650,  died  in  Rome  in 
1725.  He  was  instructed  in  music  by  Oaris- 
simi,  and  the  introduction  of  violin  accom- 
paniments to  airs,  the  ritomel,  and  the  da  capo 
are  ascribed  to  him.  He  is  said  to  have  pro- 
duced 200  masses,  100  operas,  and  8,000  can- 
tatas, for  the  last  of  which  he  frequently  fur- 
nished the  words.  But  a  small  portion  of 
these  works  are  now  known. — ^Domenico,  son 
of  the  preceding,  and  a  composer,  born  in 
Naples  in  1883,  died  in  Madrid  in  1751.  He 
was  chapelmaster  to  the  queen  of  Spain,  and 
produced  numerous  operas,  but  ia  best  known 
by  his  Suites  de  pUcis  pour  le  ela^eein^  42  in 
number,  the  suocessfbl  performance  of  which 
was  long  regarded  aa  the  greatest  test  of  ex- 


oellenoe  in  a  pianist,  although  they  are  now 
nearly  obsolete. 

SCARLET  FEVER,  or  Scahlatina,  a  con- 
tagious, febrile  ezanthem,  characterized  by  an 
inflammation  of  the  throat  and  by  a  peculiar 
eruption.  For  a  long  time  scarlet  fever  was 
confounded  with  measles,  and  the  characteria- 
tio  differences  between  the  two  diseases  were 
first  thoroughly  described  at  no  very  remote 
date.  The  period  of  incubation  is  somewhat 
uncertain,  varying  from  8  to  10  days.  The 
appearance  of  the  eruption  when  the  attack  is 
severe  is  commonly  preceded  by  pain  in  the 
head  and  limbs,  loss  of  appetite,  prostration, 
and  febrile  excitement  more  or  less  intense. 
The  tongue  is  red  at  the  tip  and  on  the  edges, 
there  is  slight  sore  throat,  and  on  examination 
the  pharynx  and  palate  are  found  to  present  a 
more  or  less  punctillate  redness.  When  pres- 
ent, the  fever  of  invasion  precedes  the  eruption 
from  12  hours  to  4  days,  the  most  usual  period 
being  about  2  days.  The  eruption  in  general 
first  shows  itself  about  the  neck,  afterward  ap- 
pearing on  the  face,  and  then  spreading  to  the 
trunk  and  limbs.  It  consists  of  numerous  red 
points  upon  a  rose-colored  ground.  Sometimes 
it  appears  in  large  patches,  and  sometimes  the 
whole  skin  is  of  a  bright  scarlet,  burning,  ^y, 
and  rough.  With  the  appearance  of  the  erup- 
tion a  disagreeable  itching  attacks  the  patient, 
rendering  him  restiess  and  increasing  the  fever. 
The  tongue,  at  first  covered  with  a  white  coat, 
through  which  the  red  papillea  are  seen  pro- 
trudii^,  afterward  becomes  clean  and  of  a  deep 
red  color,  the  enlarged  papilln  giving  it  a  straw- 
berry-like appearance.  The  febrile  excitement 
frequently  runs  high,  and  there  is  losa  of  ap- 
petite, thirst,  restiessness,  lossh  of  sleep,  often 
delirium,  while  the  patient  is  annoyed  by  the 
troublesome  itching  attendant  upon  the  erup- 
tion. With  these  symptoms  the  tonsils,  ph  ar3mz, 
and  palate  are  swollen,  inflamed,  and  often  ul- 
cerated. The  eruption  is  at  its  height  on  the 
8d  or  4th  day ;  it  is  then  most  marked  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  on  the  inner  j^art 
of  the  thighs,  and  about  the  folds  of  the  articu- 
lations. From  time  to  time  it  varies  in  inten- 
sity, excitement  or  an  exacerbation  of  the  fever 
rendering  it  brighter  and  more  copious.  After 
a  period  varying  in  different  cases  from  8  to  8 
days,  the  eruption  grows  paler  and  gradually 
disappears;  at  the  same  time  the  cutide  ia 
found  to  lesquamate,  separating  from  the  face 
and  body  Ik  minute  bran-like  scales,  but  from 
the  hands  and  feet  in  large  flakes,  or  some- 
times forming  casts  of  those  organs. — ^Three 
varieties  of  scarlet  fever  are  ordinarily  de* 
scribed :  1,  scarlatina  simplex,  in  which  there 
is  a  bright  rash,  but  with  very  littie  sore  throat 
or  fever,  the  patient  being  scarcely  at  all  iU ; 
2,  scarlatina  anpiTtasa,  in  which  there  are  both 
fever  and  affection  of  the  throat,  varying  from 
cases  comparatively  slight  to  those  which  en- 
danger life,  or  prove  fatal ;  and  8,  scarlatina 
maligna,  in  which  the  eruption  is  imperfect, 
and  often  of  a  bluish  or  livid  tint,  or  it  may  not 
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ii^pear  at  all ;  the  fever  is  of  a  typhoid  type^ 
and  the  throat  ulcerated  and  gangrenous. 
Sometimes  these  cases  prove  fatal  in  a  few 
hours,  the  patient  seeming  to  sink  directly  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  poison,  without  any 
very  decided  local  manifestations.  In  otiier 
cases  the  dehility  is  extreme,  the  pulse  fre- 
quent and  very  feeble,  the  throat  becomes  im- 
mensely swollen,  obstructed  with  viscid  mucus, 
gangrenous,  and  communicating  an  intolerable 
fetor  to  the  breath.  Such  cases  almost  invari* 
ably  prove  fatal. — Scarlet  fever  is  frequently 
followed  by  the  development  of  some  one  of 
the  numerous  forms  of  struma,  glandular  swell- 
ings, chronic  inflammation  of  &e  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  ear  with  offensive  discharge, 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  eyes  and  eyelids, 
&c.  Sometimes  a  form  of  subacute  rheuma- 
tism, affecting  the  larger  joints,  supervenes. 
The  most  frequent  and  the  most  dreaded  of  the 
$equela  of  scarlet  fever  is  dropsy.  Oommonly 
it  assumes  the  form  of  anasarca,  or  swelling 
of  the  whole  surface ;  often  however  eflusion 
into  the  serous  cavities  likewise  occurs.  In 
all  such  cases  the  urine  is  found  diminished 
in  quantity,  high-colored,  and  coagulating  on 
the  application  of  heat  or  the  addition  of  nitrio 
acid.  It  is  attended  with  a  dry  skin,  a  fre- 
quent pulse  and  hurried  breathing,  and  pros- 
tration; sometimes  nervous  symptoms,  head- 
ache, drowsiness,  or  convulsions  are  present. 
Dropsy  follows  the  mild  as  well  as  the  severer 
forms  of  scarlet  fever.  It  is  commonly  attrib- 
uted to  cold  during  the  period  of  desquama- 
tion, but  more  or  less  desquamative  disease 
of  the  kidneys  attends  every  case  of  scarlet 
fever,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  when  severe 
may  be  followed  by  dropsy,  quite  independent 
of  any  imdue  exposure  to  cold. — ^The  milder 
and  happily  the  more  frequent  forms  of  scarlet 
fever  require  little  or  no  treatment  "Where 
there  is  much  fever  and  heat  of  skin,  frequent 
sponging  with  tepid  or  with  cold  water  is  of 
service ;  the  bowels  should  be  moved  if  neces- 
sary by  some  mild  laxative,  and  a  bland  and 
unirritating  diet  prescribed.  The  itching  of 
the  skin  is  best  relieved  by  anointing  the  body 
thoroughly  with  oil  or  lard.  In  severer  cases 
it  is  necessary  to  support  the  strength  of  the 
patient,  and  quinine,  iron,  and  stimiUants  may 
be  resorted  to,  while  a  detergent  or  astringent 
gargle  may  be  used  for  the  throat  In  cases 
of  malignant  scarlet  fever,  if  there  be  any  hope 
for  the  patient,  it  will  be  found  in  a  liberal  use 
of  stimulants.  The  dropsy  that  follows  scarlet 
fever  is  best  treated  by  the  free  use  of  hydra- 
gogue  cathartics  and  the  hot  bath,  followed, 
when  the  swelling  is  reduced  and  the  urine  has 
become  paler  and  more  copious,  by  the  admin- 
istration of  iron.  The  other  sequela  should  be 
treated  according  to  their  character  and  to  the 
constitution  of  the  patient.  The  homoeopathists 
depend  mainly  upon  aconite  and  belladonna  in 
the  milder  attacks,  and  upon  arsenicnm  and 
phosphoric  and  nitrio  acids  in  the  severer  cases. 
They  use  hellebore,  digitalis,  apis,  and  apocy- 


num  in  the  dropsical  affections  wfaieh  often 

follow  the  disease. 

SOABLETT,  Sib  James  Torkb,  a  British 
soldier,  bom  in  1799.  He  is  the  second  son  of 
Lord  Abinger,  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Trin- 
ity college,  Oambridge,  and  in  1818  entered 
the  army  as  an  officer  of  the  18th  hussars,  soon 
after  the  disbanding  of  which  he  received  a 
commission  in  the  6th  dragoons.  He  became 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  5&  dragoons  in  1840, 
and  colonel  in  1852.  When  the  expedition  to 
the  Crimea  was  undertaken,  he  was  appointed 
a  brigadier-general  and  took  command  of  the 
heavy  cavalry.  On  Oct  25, 1854,  his  brigadd 
made  the  famous  charge  at  iBalaklaTa,  routing 
more  than  double  their  number  of  Busaan 
cavalry  with  great  slaughter;  and  on  the  same 
day  it  brought  out  of  action  the  light  brigade 
which  had  charged  under  Lord  Cardigan  with 
equal  gallantry  but  less  success.  For  bis  ser- 
vices on  this  day  he  was  made  a  migor-general 
on  Dec.  12  following,  and  when  Lord  Li^an  re> 
turned  home  he  took  command  of  the  endro 
British  cavalry  force  in  the  Crimea.  He  was 
created  a  K.C.B.  in  July,  1855. 

SCARPA,  AnTONio,  an  Italian  anatomist  and 
surgeon,  born  at  La  Motta,  a  village  of  FrioG, 
June  13,  1747,  died  in  Pavia,  Oct.  81,  l^i. 
He  was  educated  at  Padua,  and  at  the  age  of 
24  became  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Modena.  In  1783  he  was  appointed  to 
the  same  chair  in  the  university  of  Pavia,  and 
in  1814  became  director  of  the  fiacnlty  of  medi- 
cine in  that  institution.  He  was  an  exact  and 
patient  observer,  and  surgical  anatomy  owes 
its  first  development  to  his  labors.  His  priih 
cipal  works  have  been  translated  into  English 
and  other  languages. 

SCARRON,  Paul,  a  French  comic  drama- 
tist and  novelist,  bom  in  Paris  in  161Q,  died 
Oct.  16, 1660.  He  led  a  gay  and  dissolute  life 
in  his  youth,  but  the  death  of  his  fiather  left 
him  penniless,  and  a  disease  made  him  a  crip- 
ple and  distorted  his  whole  frame.  He  then 
applied  himself  to  literature  for  a  sapport,  and 
soon  acquired  such  a  reputation  by  his  carica- 
tures and  humorous  sketches  as  to  be  stykd 
the  "emperor  of  the  burlesque.*'  What  be 
earned  by  his  pen,  together  with  the  proceeds 
of  a  benefice  granted  him  by  his  friend  Iaw- 
din,  bishop  of  Le  Mans,  and  a  pension  from  the 
private  purse  of  the  queen,  enabled  him  to  five 
at  ease,  and  his  house  was  the  fiivorite  resort 
of  wits  and  noblemen  who  relished  a  good 
joke  or  a  merry  supper.  During  the  war  of 
the  Fronde  he  was  one  of  the  opponents  of 
Hazarin,  and  wrote  the  Magannade,  which 
cost  him  his  pension.  In  1652  be  nmried 
Fran^oise  d^Aubign^,  afterward  celebrated  as 
Mme.  de  Maintenon.  His  comedies*  among 
which  were  Jodelet  (1645),  Don  Japket  tTAr- 
menie  (1653),  and  L^eoolier  de  JSalaman^ 
(1654),  were  well  received ;  but  he  was  indebt- 
ed for  his  greatest  success  to  his  bnrlesque  of 
Virgil,  L'^n&uU  tranestie.  His  best  work  how- 
ever is  Le  roman  comiqtte.   The  best  edition  of 
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his  complete  works  is  that  of  Brazen  de  la 

Martini^re  (10  vols.  12mo.,  Paris,  1787). 

S0AUKU8,  MABorsu£MiLin8.  I.  A  Roman 
eeniitor  and  conaal,  born  in  163  B.  0.,  died  be- 
tween 90  and  88.  Thoagh  belonging  to  ^e 
patrician  iEmilia  gens,  he  was  extremely  poor 
in  his  yoQth ;  but  having  studied  eloquence  and 
gained  distinction  in  the  army,  he  was  elected 
curule  sodile  in  128,  praetor  urbanus  in  120, 
consnl  in  115^  censor  in  109,  and  consul  again 
in  1 07.  Durmg  his  first  consulship  he  obtained 
a  triumph  for  victories  over  the  Ligurians  and 
other  Alpine  tribes,  and  was  maHeprineepstena' 
lu$.  When  Adherbal  in  117  sought  assistance 
from  the  Romans  against  Jugurtha,  Scaurus 
was  one  of  the  few  nobles  who  reused  the 
bribes  of  the  latter,  and  urged  his  punishment. 
This,  however,  was  rather  the  result  of  policy 
than  principle,  as  he  afterward  accumulated 
great  wealth  by  peculation  and  bribery.  He 
was  several  times  accused  of  these  and  other 
crimes,  but  always  escaped  punishment  through 
the  influence  f^ained  over  the  people  by  his  elo- 
quence and  diligent  discharge  of  public  duty, 
notw^ithstanding  that  he  distinguished  himself 
bj  opposition  to  the  Gracchi  and  all  other  pop- 
ular leaders.  An  embassy  to  Africa  in  112, 
with  Scaurus  at  its  head,  to  secure  justice  to 
Adherbal  from  Jugurtha,  having  failed,  war  was 
declared  by  Rome,  and  Scaurus  accompanied 
the  army  as  legate  of  the  consul  Bestia.  Ju- 
gurtha secured  peace  by  bribing  the  leaders, 
whereupon  a  great  outcry  was  raised  at  Rome; 
but  Scaurus,  though  one  of  the  most  guilty,  es- 
caped by  contriving  to  be  appointed  one  of  the 
qmtitoreB  ordered  to  investigate  the  offence* 
II.  Son  of  the  preceding,  chiefly  celebrated  for 
his  mercenary  crimes.  He  was  stepson  to  Sylla, 
whose  proscriptions  enabled  him  to  add  im- 
mensely to  his  wealth.  In  the  third  Mithri- 
datlc  war  he  served  as  qniestor  under  Pompey, 
and  in  Judff a  received  a  large  bribe  from  Aris- 
tobulus  for  deciding  in  his  favor  the  contest 
for  the  crown  between  him  and  his  brother 
Hyreanos.  Pompey  reversed  his  decision,  but 
left  him  unpunished  in  command  of  Syria ;  and 
having  made  a  predatory  incursion  into  Arabia 
Petra^a,  he  was  bought  off  by  Aretas,  the  king, 
for  300  talents.  In  58  B.  0.  he  was  elected 
curule  aedile,  and  expended  all  his  wealth  to 
celebrate  the  games  with  unparalleled  splendor, 
building  a  temporary  theatre  large  enough  to 
hold  80,000  persons,  decorated  with  860  costly 
columns  and  8,000  statues.  He  was  prsBtor  in 
$6,  and  in  56  governed  Sardinia,  whose  inhab- 
itants he  plundered  to  obtain  the  means  for 
paying  his  debts  and  securing  the  consulship 
ihe  next  year.  For  this  he  was  brought  to 
trial  before  a  tribunal  presided  over  by  Cato; 
but  though  his  guilt  was  undoubted,  his  de- 
fence by  Cicero,  Hortensius,  and  4  other  advo- 
cates, and  his  own  tears  and  appeals  to  the 
iplendor  of  his  sdileship,  procured  his  acquit- 
|al.  Some  time  later  he  was  condemned  for 
illegal  efforts  to  obtain  office,  after  which  his 
Bune  disappears  from  history.    His  residence 


on  the  Palatme  hiU  was  celebrated  for  its  mag- 
nificence.— His  son  Marcus  .^Emilius  accompa- 
nied Sextus  Pompey,  his  half  brother,  to  Asia, 
and  after  the  loss  of  his  fleet  betrayed  him  to 
the  generals  of  Antony;  and  his  grandson 
Mamercus,  called  by  Seneca  the  last  of  the 
Scauri,  a  dissolute  orator  and  poet,  was  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  accused  of  treason  and  of  adul- 
tery with  livia,  and  finally  coinmitted  suicide. 

SOEPTRE  (Qr.  vKrfitrpov^  or  (ncrfrrrov,  a  Staff), 
an  ensign  of  royal  authority.  Although  in  tliat 
light  of  greater  antiquity  than  the  crown,  it  was 
originally  no  more  than  a  shnple  walking  stick. 
In  very  ancient  times  it  was  borne  not  only  by 
the  princes,  but  by  heralds,  judges,  and  priests; 
but  its  use  was  more  common  among  the  Asiat- 
ics than  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  inso- 
much that  among  the  former  all  classes  of  those 
holding  authority,  including  eunuchs,  were  call- 
ed iTKfprrovxoi  (sceptre  bearers).  In  antiquity 
it  was  customary  to  swear  by  the  sceptre,  tak- 
ing it  by  the  right  hand  and  lifting  it  toward 
heaven.  It  became  by  degrees  the  emblem 
of  royal  power  only,  and  from  the  Roman 
emperors  was  transmitted  to  the  western  mon- 
archs. 

SCHADOW,  JoHAiiN  Gottfried,  a  German 
sculptor,  bom  in  Berlin  in  1764,  died  there, 
Jan.  26, 1860.  He  studied  the  antique  in  Rome, 
and  repairing  to  Vienna  in  1788  attracted  no- 
tice by  a  monument  to  Count  von  der  Mark, 
natural  son  of  Frederic  William  II.  He  was 
thenceforth  extensively  employed  on  monumen- 
tal works  of  a  public  character,  of  which  his 
colossal  statue  of  General  Ziethen  at  Berlin, 
his  equestrian  statues  of  Frederic  the  Great  at 
Stettin  and  of  BlQcher  at  Rostock,  and  his 
statue  of  Luther  at  Wittenberg,  are  specimens. 
For  the  last  28  years  of  his  life  he  held  the  office 
of  director  of  the  academy  of  fine  itrts  in  Berlin. 
He  is  tiie  author  of  several  works  on  art. — 
Fbiedbich  Wilhklm  von  Schadow-Godkn- 
HArs,  a  painter,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
Berlin,  Sept.  6,  1789.  He  went  to  Rome  when 
young,  where  he  cooperated  with  Cornelius  and 
Overbeck  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  Ger- 
man school  of  painting,  and  became  a  convert 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  After  dis- 
charging for  some  time  the  duties  of  professor 
in  the  academy  of  fine  arts  at  Berlin,  he  suc- 
ceeded Cornelius  in  1826  as  director  of  the 
DOsseldorf  academy.  He  was  ennobled  by  the 
king  of  Prussia  in  1848.  His  works  are  to  be 
found  chiefly  in  Dnsseldorf,  Berlin,  and  other 
German  cities.  Characteristic  specimens  of  his 
style  are:  "Mignon"  (1828),  frequently  engrav- 
ed; tihe  "Four  Evangelists,"  in  the  Werder 
church,  Berlin;  the  "Wise  and  Foolish  Vir- 
gins," in  the  museum  in  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main ;  the  "  Fountain  of  Life,"  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  king  of  Prussia;  and  an  allegorical 
series  entitled  "Paradise,"  "Purgatory,"  and 
"Hell."  After  the  completion  of  the  latter 
work  he  became  totally  blind ;  but  he  subse- 
quently recovered  his  sight  sufficiently  to  re- 
sume the  practice  of  his  art.    He  is  the  author 
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of  a  treatise  in  French  on  tlie  inflnenee  of 
Ohristianity  nponjpainting. 

SOHAFARIK,  Pavel  Jozkf,  a  Slavic  writer, 
bom  in  Kobe^jarowo,  in  northern  Hnngary, 
May  18,  1795,  died  in  1861.  He  was  educated 
at  the  university  of  Jena.  From  181^  to  1888 
he  was  professor  in  the  Servian  gymnasinm  at 
Neusatz,  and  then  went  to  Prague,  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  studj  of  Slavic  literature, 
and  in  1848  became  librarian  of  the  university 
of  that  city.  In  1849  and  1861  he  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  commissions  in  Prague  and 
Vienna  charged  with  the  duty  of  establishing 
a  fixed  terminology  for  the  Slavic  language. 
His  works,  chiefly  of  a  historical  and  philolog- 
ical character,  are  numerous  and  important. 

SOHAFF,  Philip,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  an  American 
divine,  bom  in  Ohur,  canton  of  Orisons,  Switz- 
erland, Jan.  1, 1819.  He  was  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Tdbingen,  Halle,  and  Berlin,  at 
the  last  of  which  he  was  graduated  doctor  of 
philosophy  and  licentiate  of  divinity  in  1841. 
He  then  travelled  as  private  tutor  of  a  Prussian 
nobleman  through  France,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy  (1841-2),  and  returning  to  Berlin  com- 
menced as  lecturer  on  theology.  In  Oct.  1848, 
the  synod  of  the  German  Reformed  church 
assembled  at  Winchester,  Ya.,  invited  him  to 
become  professor  of  theology  at  Mercersbnrg, 
Penn. ;  and  having  been  ordained  at  Elberfeld, 
he  emigrated  to  America  in  1844.  On  the 
ground  of  some  supposed  unsound  views  ez- 

Sressed  in  a  work  published  at  Berlin  before 
is  call  to  America,  and  also' in  his  inaugural  at 
Meroersburg,  the  charge  of  heresy  was  brought 
against  him,  but  he  was  honorably  acquitted  by 
the  synod  assembled  at  York,  Penn.,  in  1845. 
Since  that  time  he  has  labored  at  Mercersbnrg, 
teaching,  preaching,  and  writing,  in  connection 
first  with  Dr.  Nevin  and  then  with  Dr.  Wolff, 
with  the  interruption  of  only  one  year  (1864), 
which  he  spent  in  a  European  visit,  lecturing  on 
America  in  Berlin  and  other  places,  and  repre> 
senting  the  German  churches  of  America  at  the 
German  church  diet  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
and  before  the  Swiss  pastoral  conference  in 
Basel.  He  received  from  the  university  of  Ber- 
lin in  1854  the  degree  of  D.D.  He  has  pub- 
lished in  German  *^The  Sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost"  (Halle,  1841);  "On  James  and  the 
Brothers  of  Jesus"  (Berlin,  1842) ;  "  The  Prin- 
ciple of  Protestantism"  (German  and  English, 
Ohambersburg,'  Penn.,  1845) ;  "  History  of  the 
Apostolic  Ohurch"  (Mercersbnrg,  1851 ;  2d  ed., 
Leipsic,  1854;  translated  into  English  by  the 
Rev.  E.  D.  Yeomans,  New  York  and  Edinburgh, 
1858 ;  translated  also  into  Dutch  and  French) ; 
**  German  Hymn  Book,  with  a  Historical  In- 
troduction, Critical  and  Biographical  Notes" 
(Philadelphia  and  Berlin,  1859);  and  in  Eng- 
lish, "  What  is  Church  History  ?  A  Vindication 
of  the  Idea  of  Historical  Development"  (Phil- 
adelphia, 1846) ;  "  St.  Augustine,  his  Life  and 
Labors"  (New  York,  1858;  German,  Berlin, 
1854) ;  "  America,  its  Political,  Social,  and  Re- 
ligious Character,"  lectures  delivered  by  re- 


quest at  Berlin  in  1854,  and  tnoslated  into 
English  (1855) ;  "  Germany,  its  Hmvemties  and 
Divines"  (Philadelphia,  1857);  "History of th« 
Christian  Ohurch  of  the  first  three  Centuries" 
(New  York  and  Edinburgh,  1858),  which  is  to 
be  continued  down  to  the  present  time  in  4  or 
5  volumes;  "The  Moral  Uharacter  of  Christ 
or  the  Perfection  of  Christ's  Humanity  a  Proof 
of  his  Divinity"  (1860) ;  and  "  A  Catechism  for 
Sunday  Schools"  (1861),  beside  many  contri- 
butions to  American  and  foreign  periodicik 
Dr.  Scbaff  also  published  the  Eirehenfrmnd,  i 
theological  monthly  for  the  German  churches 
of  America,  from  1848  to  1858,  and  has  been  co- 
editor  of  the  "  Mercersbnrg  Beview"  Bince  186T. 

SCHAFFHAUSEN,  a  canton  of  Switzerlana, 
bounded  S.  by  the  cantons  of  Zarieh  and  Thnr- 
gau,  and  on  all  other  sides  by  Baden;  area,  115 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  85,800.  The  snriaee  is 
rugged,  being  traversed  by  low  ramificatioiB 
of  the  Jura  range.  The  Rhine  forms  the  S. 
boundary  line.  The  olhnate  is  healthj  ud 
temperate.  Agriculture  forms  the  principal 
occnpation  of  the  inhabitants. — Sohaffhau^, 
the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hi]J, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  24  m.  K.  iroD 
Znrich ;  pop.  8,000.  It  is  surrounded  by  vails 
and  overlooked  by  an  old  castle.  Ahoat  8  bl 
below  the  town  are  the  SchaflThanaen  fafe, 
where  the  Rhine,  here  about  800  feet  broad, 
descends  a  height  of  more  than  70  feet 

SCHALLER,  Julius,  a  German  philosophieal 
writer,  born  in  Magdeburg  in  1810.  He  fir^ 
studied  theology  at  Halle,  but  afterward  tamed 
his  attention  to  philosophy,  of  which  he  be- 
came teacher  there  in  1884  and  adinnd  pro- 
fessor in  1888.  His  first  works.  Die  Pkihuo- 
phis  unserer  Zeit  (Leipsic,  1837)  sndDtrKit 
toriscJie  Christna  und  die  PhilmphU  {l^\ 
addressed  to  Strauss,  were  written  in  defend 
ofHegelianism.  B\^G€MhiehUderNaiHrphy>- 
8ophie  von  Bacon  bis  auf  unsere  Zeit  (2  voi^ 
Leipsic,  1841-4)  was  annoonoed  as  an  intro- 
duction to  a  work  on  the  science  oi  natonl 
philosophy.  In  this  department  his  efoits 
nave  been  specially  directed  against  material- 
ism, and  the  theories  of  Vogt  and  Moleehoit 
He  has  also  written  VorUaungen  HHber  SthVf^ 
maeher  (EWle,1844),  wADanteUvng  undKritjk 
ton  Ludwig  Feuerhach  (Leipsio,  1845) ;  and  ^tt 
Giebel  he  has  edited  since  1850  the  Wdtall  a 
popular  scientific  review. 

SCHAMYL.    See  Shamtl. 

SCHARNHORST,  Gebhabd  Daxtd  tos,  a 
Grerman  soldier,  born  at  Hamelsee,  Hanover, 
Kov.  10,  1756,  died  in  Prague,  June  28, 1811 
He  entered  the  artillery  service,  and  soon  be- 
came known  by  the  invention  of  a  micronietrK 
spy  glass  and  by  statistical  tables.  In  1780  be 
was  made  professor  in  the  military  school  at 
Hanover,  and  in  1798  captain  of  light  aitillejj, 
having  meantime  published  several  valuable 
military  works.  In  1794  he  was  preseoted 
with  a  sword  by  the  king  of  England  for  bis 
services  in  the  defence  of  Henin  under  G^ 
Hammerstein.     He   soon   after  entered  m 
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PrnssMii  sertice  as  lienteDant-oolonel,  was  fbr 
some  time  instructor  of  ofScers  at  Berlin,  and 
in  1804  received  the  rank  of  colonel  and  a  pat- 
ent of  nobility.  At  the  battle  of  Anerst&dt  in 
1806  he  was  chief  of  BlQcher^s  staiF,  and  was 
twice  wounded ;  and  he  took  part  in  that  of 
Eylan  in  the  following  year.  After  the  peace 
of  Tilsit  he  was  made  major-general  and  presi- 
detit  of  the  commission  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  army,  of  which  he  was  at  length  charged 
with  the  whole  administration,  and  gave  it  an 
entirely  new  constitution  and  a  higher  tone. 
He  also  disciplined  great  numbers  of  volunteers 
throughout  tiie  country,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Landtoehr  system.  He  was  thus 
enabled  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1818 
to  arm  all  the  able*bodied  men  of  Prussia,  and 
to  give  efficiency  to  the  enthusiastic  national 
spirit  then  aroused.  With  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant-general he  served  as  chief  of  the  staff  of 
the  army  under  BlQcher,  was  wounded  at  the 
battle  ci  Liitzen,  and,  departing  immediately 
afterward  for  Vienna  to  engage  the  emperor 
Frands  in  the  cause  of  the  allies,  died  on  the 
way.  There  is  a  marble  statue  of  him  by 
Ranch  before  the  main  guard  house  at  Berlin. 

SCHAIJMBniG-LIPPE,  a  German  princi- 
pality, embraced  between  Hanover,  Hesse-Oaa- 
sel,  and  Westphalia;  area,  171  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1858,  80,144.  The  surface  toward  the  K.  is 
level,  but  becomes  hilly  in  the  8.,  and  the  soil 
Is  very  fertile.  There  are  only  a  few  small 
streams,  tributaries  of  the  Weser.  A  large 
forest^  the  Scbanmburger  Wald,  is  in  the  W., 
and  the  Steinhuder  Meer,  a  small  lake,  in  the 
K.  Coal  and  limestone  are  found,  the  BQcke- 
bnrg  containing  rich  seams  of  the  former.  It 
is  the  82d  state  in  the  Germanic  confederation, 
and  has  one  vote  in  the  plenum.  Its  military 
contingent  is  655  men.  The  government  is  a 
constitution^  monarchy.  The  reigning  prince 
is  George  William  (bom  Deo.  20,  1Y84),  who 
assumed  the  reins  of  government  in  1807.  Cap- 
ital, Bockeburg. 

6CHEELE,  Kabl  WiinBur,  a  Swedish  chem- 
ist, bom  in  Stralsund,  Pomerania,  Dec.  19, 
1742,  died  at  Kdping,  near  Stockholm,  May  21, 
1786.  After  serving  an  apprenticeship  to  an 
apothecary  at  Gothenburg,  he  went  in  1765  to 
Malmd  and  in  1778  to  Upsal,  where  he  gained 
the  friendship  of  Bergman.  In  1777  he  was 
appointed  by  the  medical  academy  apothecary 
at  Koping,  where  he  married  the  widow  of  the 
previous  incumbent  His  experiments  were 
performed  with  very  imperfect  apparatus,  and 
tmder  great  disadvantages ;  yet,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Priestley,  he  probably  discovered 
more  new  snbs^nces  than  any  other  chemist, 
inclnding  tartaric  acid,  manganese,  chlorine, 
boTTtes,  the  pigment  called  Scheele's  green,  the 
coloring  principle  of  Prussian  blue,  &c.  (See 
Chemistry,  vol.  v.  p.  86.)  His  researches  were 
chiefly  published  in  the  "  Transactions"  of  the 
academy  of  Stockhohn.  In  his  **  Ohemioal  Ob- 
servations and  Experiments  on  Air  and  Fire*' 
(Stockhohn,  1777;  translated  into  English  by 


Elrwan),  with  no  knowledge  of  the  previoiis 
discovery  of  Priestley,  he  described  oxygen 
under  the  name  of  empyreal  air. 

SOHEFEB,  LsoFOLD,  a  German  poet  and 
novelist,  bom  in  Muskau,  Lower  Lusatia,  July 
80, 1784.  After  being  6  years  general  superin- 
tend^ent  of  the  estate  of  Prince  Ptlckler-Mus- 
kau,  he  travelled  in  England  and  Germany, 
studied  for  a  few  years  in  Vienna,  and  then 
visited  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  AMa  Minor. 
He  returned  to  Germany  in  1820,  and  settled 
in  his  native  village.  In  1811  his  first  work 
appeared  under  the  title  of  Oediehte  mit  Cam- 
pantianen.  His  novels,  most  of  which  were 
first  published  in  periodicals,  have  been  often 
reprinted  collectively.  He  has  also  written 
Lie  Gdttliehe  Komddie  in  Bom  (Leipiic,  1846); 
GT(ifJPtvmniiz(lS^);  Genetion  ven  TauUnue 
(1846) ;  and  Die  StbyUe  wn  Mantua  (Hamburg, 
1858) ;  beside  several  volumes  of  poems,  of 
which  the  Laienbrevier  (Berlin,!  884)  has  passed 
through  numerous  editions,  and  several  sympho- 
nies, overtures,  and  capriedos  for  the  piano. 

BOHEFFEB,  Abt,  a  French  painter,  bom  in 
Dordrecht,  Holland,  in  1704,  died  in  Paris,  June 
15,  1858.  At  12  years  of  age  he  painted  a  his- 
torical picture  which  attracted  much  attention 
in  .the  exhibition  at  Amsterdam.  Subsequently 
he  studied  his  art  in  Paris  under  Baron  Gn^rin. 
Many  of  his  works  were  suggested  by  the  poems 
of  Goethe,  Uhland,  and  other  German  authors, 
but  the  most  characteristic  in  style  are  those 
devoted  to  religious  subjects.  Of  the  latter 
class  his  ChriaUte  CoTuolator,  **  Dead  Christ," 
"Three  Marys,"  "Christ  weeping  over  Jem- 
salem,"  Mater  Dolorosa,  the  "Temptation," 
and  others  are  choice  specimens.  His  several 
pictures  of  "Mignon,"his  "Francesca  daBi- 
mini,"  "  Dante  and  Beatrice,"  and  his  illustra- 
tions from  "  Faust,"  are  widely  known  by  en- 
gravings. He  painted  a  few  portraits,  including 
tibose  of  Lafayette,  Talleyrand,  B^ranger,  Lam- 
artine,  and  Charles  Dickens.  His  life  has  been 
written  by  Mrs.  Grote  (London,  1860). 

SCHELDT  (Flem.  Schelde;  Fr.  Eeeaui; 
anc.  Sealdis),  a  river  of  France,  Belgium,  and 
Holland,  having  its  source  in  a  small  lake  on 
Mount  St.  Martin  in  the  French  department  of 
Aisne.  It  first  fiows  N.  by  Cambrai  to  Cond6, 
then  N.  W.  to  the  frontiers  of  West  Flanders, 
Belgium,  then  N.  N.  £.  between  that  province 
and  Uainault  into  East  Flanders.  It  receives  the 
Lys  at  Ghent,  and  runs  £.  during  the  remainder 
of  its  course  through  Flanders,  then  N.,  form- 
ing the  boundary  between  Antwerp  and  East 
Flanders,  and  finally  turns  W.  by  N.,  and  en- 
ters the  North  sea  in  the  Dutch  |>rovince  of 
Zealand  by  two  broad  mouths  called  the  Hond 
or  West  Scheldt  (the  main  stream)  and  the 
East  Scheldt.  The  arms  connecting  these  two 
mouths  form  the  islands  of  North  and  South 
Beveland  and  Walcheren,  while  by  other  arms 
the  East  Scheldt  communicates  with  the  Mouse 
and  the  Rhine.  The  principal  tributaries  of 
the  Scheldt  are  the  Heine,  Dender,  and  Rupel 
on  the  right,  and  the  Sens^e,  Scarpa,  and  Lys 
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on  the  left.  The  chief  towns  on  its  banks,  be- 
side those  named,  are  Valenciennes,  Toornay, 
Oadenarde,  Bapelmonde,  and  Antwerp.  Its 
length  is  211  m.,  and  it  is  navigable  to  within  a 
few  miles  of  its  source.  An  immense  com- 
merce is  carried  on  through  its  waters,  and  the 
canals  which  connect  it  with  the  principal  cities 
and  towns  of  Belgium.  In  the  lower  part  of 
its  course  it  is  holered  with  dikes. 

SOHELLING,  Fkisdrioh  Wilhelm  Josbph 
YON,  a  German  philosopher,  born  at  Leonburg, 
near  Stuttgart,  Wartemberg,  Jan.  27, 1776,  died 
at  Ragaz,  Switzerland,  Aug.  20,  1854.  His 
Either,  distinguished  as  an  orientalist,  was  pas- 
tor at  Leonburg,  and  Bubseqnently  prelate  in 
Maulbronn;  and  under  his  tuition  Friedrich 
laid  the  foundation  of  ripe  attainments  in  the 
classics,  and  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic.  Devoted 
to  theology,  he  entered  the  university  of  Ta- 
bingen  at  the  age  of  16,  and  studied  philosophy 
under  Adler,  a  disciple  of  Wolf,  and  divinity 
with  Storr.  His  essay  for  the  doctorate  of 
philosophy  was  on  the  origin  of  evil,  as  narrat- 
ed in  Gen.  iii.  His  next  treatise,  in  the  Memo- 
rabilia  of  Paulus  (1798),  was  on  myths  and 
sagas.  Thus  his  earliest  and  latest  thoughts 
revolved  around  the  same  themes ;  though  in 
the  youthful  speculations,  the  idea  of  revelation 
is  repudiated  as  "  an  idea  of  reason."  In  1794 
appeared  his  first  metaphysical  essay  on  the 
**  Possibility  of  a  Form  of  Philosophy,"  repro- 
ducing, in  an  independent  way,  the  subjective 
idealism  of  Fichte,  and  emphasizing  the  Ego 
(self)  as  the  fixed  centre  of  speculation,  in 
which  both  substance  and  form  are  identical 
The  NoT\rEgo  (not-self)  is  deduced  by  a  neces- 
sity of  thought  from  the  Ego ;  the  union  of  the 
two  follows  by  a  like  necessity.  These  three 
postulates  ^ve  the  unconditional  (the  Ego),  the 
conditional  (the  Non-Ego),  and  the  conditional 
determined  by  the  unconditional  (the  represen- 
tative conception),  as  the  basis  of  science. 
Thus  all  being  is  derived  from  the  Ego.  In  his 
next  dissertation,  6  months  later,  on  the  "  Ego 
as  the  Principle  of  Philosophy,"  Schelling  aS- 
vances  to  the  position  that  the  unconditional 
principle  of  philosophy  must  be  the  absolute 
subject,  as  the  union  of  thought  and  being. 
Hchte  said:  The  Ego  is  absolute;  Schelling 
now  says:  The  absolute  is  Ego— a  phrase  which 
implies  a  revolution.  In  his  ^*  Letters  on  Dog- 
matism and  Criticism"  (Niethammer's  "  Jour- 
nal," 1795)  he  grapples  with  Kant^s  sundering 
of  the  respective  spheres  of  the  theoretical  and 
practical  reason  (see  Kamt),  denouncing  this 
dualism,  and  contending  that  there  must  be 
something  unconditional,  which  is  the  common 
source  of  both  the  objective  and  the  subjective. 
There  is  "  an  intellectual  intuition"  of  the  un- 
conditioned. Allowing  the  equal  validity  of 
both  the  subjective  and  objective,  he  already 
demands  for  both  a  higher  unity.  Thus  at  the 
age  of  20,  before  he  left  the  university,  he  had 
found  the  principle  of  his  peculiar  system, 
which  was  to  supersede  the  critical  philosophy 
of  Eant,  and  the  subjective  idealism  of  Fidite. 


After  leaving  TQbingen,  he  tangfat  for  tm 
years  at  Leipsic,  and  wrote  ^  IllustratioDs  of 
the  Idealism  of  the  Theorj  of  Science" 
(Fichte^s).  A  severe  nervous  fever  brought 
him  to  the  borders  of  the  grave.  At  the  a^  of 
24  he  went  to  Jena,  parted  company  with  the 
idealism  of  Fichte,  and  began  his  more  inde- 
pendent career  in  a  series  of  bnlliant  lectares, 
which  aroused  the  highest  enthusiasm.  Ste^ 
fens  says  that  the  keenest  inteUectual  delight  of 
his  life  was  in  listening  to  his  elevated  speech, 
always  suggesting  more  than  it  expressed  Id 
beauty  and  fiexibilit  j  of  style  modem  philosch 
phy  has  nothing  more  finished  than  some  of  his 
earlier  works,  as  his  dialogue  on  Bruno,  his 
oration  on  the  "  Arts  of  Design,"  or  some  of 
his  later  disquisitions,  e.  ^.,  that  on  the  *'  Sonne 
of  Eternal  Truths."  At  Jena  he  taught  in  c<Hh 
verse  with  Fichte  and  Hegel ;  for  Jena  was  then 
the  philosophical  centre  of  Germany.  Hegel 
was  older  in  years,  but  younger  as  a  student 
They  edited  the  "  Philosophical  Journal"  to- 
gether, and  were  not  yet  sensible  of  their  diyer- 
gence.  Reinhold  here  taught  the  Kantian 
philosophy,  and  opposed  the  innovations  of  the 
system  of  nature.  Here  too  were  SduIIer, 
Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  and  the  Schlegeb; 
and  Goethe  was  not  far  distant.  Here  vas 
developed  the  second  stage  of  Schelling*s  spe^ 
ulations,  in  his  *^  Philosophy  of  Nature  and 
Transcendental  Idealism"  (1795-1800).  In 
rapid  succession  he  published  ^^  Ideas  for  a  Phi- 
losophy of  Nature"  (1797);  "The  Soul  of  the 
World  "  (1798) ;  "  First  Sketch  of  a  System  of 
the  Philosophy  of  Nature"  (1799);  an  *4atro- 
duction"  to  the  latter ;  and  his  ^*  System  of  Trao- 
scendental  Idealism"  (1799) ;  all  originally  read 
as  lectures,  and  some  of  tiiem  more  earefolly 
digested  in  the  "  Journal  for  Speculative  Phys- 
ics" (1802).  His  choice  of  nature  as  the  sab- 
lect  of  his  speculations  indicated  his  revt^ 
from  the  subjective  tendency.  Fichte  had  Def- 
lected the  outer  world.  Eant  had  indeed  nih 
dicated  the  dynamic  against  the  corposcobr 
theory  of  matter,  but  he  also  held  that  the  laws 
and  order  found  in  nature  were  not  its  own,  bat 
hnparted  to  it  by  the  investigating  mini 
Schelling  said :  Nature  is  life,  a  living  wpstr 
ism,  replete  with  formative  powers;  there  is  aa 
ideal  in  the  real,  a  subject  in  the  object,  re^ 
in  matter.  Nature  is  autonomic ;  there  is  a 
soul  of  the  world,  its  immanent  principle. 
Grasping  this  soul,  we  re-create  nature.  It  '^ 
all  one  living  organism,  a  perpetual  process  of 
production,  through  the  whole  smes  <rf  inor- 
ganic and  organic'  forms.  All  is  pervaded  bt 
one  law,  the  law  of  evolution;  and  that  lavii 
a  law  of  polarity,  of  polar  forces.  Th«e  «i 
and  react  perpetually,  as  is  seen  in  the  phe 
nomena  of  magnetism,  electricity,  and  chemical 
agency.  The  mechanical  theory  of  nature  was 
superseded  by  the  idea  of  living  forces.  Experi- 
ment has  verified  some  of  Schelling's  prognos- 
tications ;  but  the  progress  of  resecuNdi  has  left 
to  his  system  as  a  whole  only  the  value  of  a 
bold  attempt  at  the  reoonstraotion  of  natora 
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He  aho  applied  the  same  principle  of  polarity 
in  8  more  aniversal  sense,  in  his  **  Transcen- 
dental Idealism,'*  -which  gives  the  outlines  of 
the  phfloBophy  of  spirit — ^the  connter-pole  to 
matter.  The  attempt  is  here  made  to  deriye 
all  parts  of  philosophy  from  the  intellectual  in- 
tuition, considered  as  an  act  of  the  subject 
bringing  the  objective  before  it,  an  act  in 
which  £he  highest  freedom  and  the  highest  ne- 
cessity concur.  Here  the  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical parts  of  philosophy  are  unfolded,  includ- 
ing an  outline  of  the  course  of  history,  as  a 
drama,  which  one  mind  has  poetized ;  but  that 
one  mind  is  not  yet  with  Schelling  a  personal 
deity.  The  third  division  of  this  treatise  is  on 
the  "Philosophy  of  Art,"  following  out  the 
hints  contained  in  Kant's  *^  Criticism  of  the 
Judgment."  Art  is  well  nigh  deified;  it  is 
viewed  as  the  highest  product  of  man,  the  per- 
fected union  of  the  ideal  and  the  real,  of  the 
subject  and  the  object.  The  infinite  embodied 
in  the  finite  is  in  every  work  of  art;  the  artist 
grasps  the  eternal  idea  and  realizes  it  in  a  per- 
fected form ;  he  is  a  creative  genius,  and  yet 
works  under  the  law  of  necessity.  These  views 
are  further  unfolded  in  his  elaborate  essay  on 
*'The  Relation  of  Art  to  Nature"  (1807).— By 
an  inward  and  logical  necessity  Schelling  was 
led  on  to  another,  ^e  third,  stage  of  his  sys- 
tem, known  as  the  philosophy  of  identity.  The 
necessity  of  this  advance  is  manifest.  As  he 
himself  says:  "  Since  Kant,  the  subjectivity  of 
the  substance  has  been  the  centre  of  philoso- 
phy Fichte  grasped  the  Ego,  not  as  univer- 
sal, but  as  individual.  In  defining  the  substance 
as  subject  he  found  the  true  principle  of  move- 
ment in  philosophy;  and  this  principle  must 
carry  philosophy  farther  on."  Schelling  had 
already  consiaered  nature  by  itself,  and  spirit 
by  itself;  but  the  two,  in  a  complete  system, 
csnnot  remain  sundered.  The  ideal  and  the 
real,  the  subjective  and  the  objective,  he  next 
says,  are  identical.  This  he  attempts  to  show- 
in  his  exposition  of  his  system  in  the  *'  Journal 
for  Speculative  Physics"  (1801),  in  relation  to 
nature— a  fragment  of  his  project;  and  in  a 
more  popular  way,  in  his  **  lectures  on  the 
Method  of  Academic  Study"  (1808).  In  this 
doctrine  of  absolute  identity,  we  have  the  most 
enigmatical  and  obscure,  not  to  say  paradoxi- 
cal stage  of  his  philosophy,  which  at  that  time, 
88  Hegel  said,  *^he  made  before  the  public," 
not  yet  waiting,  as  Kant  always  did,  for  his 
ripened  statements.  If  taken  as  his  whole  and 
final  system,  it  is  a  pantheistic  mystidsm ;  but 
Schelling,  in  his  later  account  of  it,  says  that  it 
represents  only  the  negative,  abstract  side  of 
his  philosophy,  to  be  supplemented  by  its  po^- 
tive  and  historical  portions.  To  escape  the 
dualism  of  the  subjective  and  objective,  the 
ideal  and  the  real,  he  had  recourse  to  this  ab- 
rtract  and  absolute  identity  of  both,  revealed 
to  the  pure  intellectual  intuition  (Aniehauung)^ 
The  absolute  is  the  indifference,  the  equipoise, 
of  the  ideal  and  the  real ;  the  idea  is  the  sub- 
Btaooe,  and  the  substance  is  the  idea;  the  form 


is  the  essence,  and  the  essence  is  the  form. 
The  antagonisms  of  subjective  and  objective, 
ideal  and  real,  essence  and  form,  vanish  in  this 
pure  vision  of  primal  being.  When  the  abso- 
lute becomes  the  relative,  the  infinite  the  finite, 
then  the  distinctions  of  ideal  and  real,  subject 
and  object,  break  forth,  as  light  is  broken  mto 
colors  by  the  prism.  But  even  in  the  finite, 
nothing  is  either  wholly  subjective  or  wholly 
objective ;  in  its  two  poles  there  is  respectively 
a  relative  preponderance  of  the  ideal  or  the 
real,  whence  come  spirit  and  matter.  The  ab- 
solute revealed  in  nature  gives  us  the  "powers" 
of  weight,  light,  life,  organism,  &c.,  culminat- 
ing in  man;  the  same  absolute  in  the  ideal 
sphere  gives  truth,  goodness,  and  beauty,  or 
science,  religion,  and  art,  culminating  in  the 
state,  and  rising  to  philosophy  as  the  crown  of 
the  whole.  This  scheme  is  imaged  forth  as  an 
endless  magnetic  line,  with  a  point  of  indifier- 
ence  (A=A),  and  two  poles,  in  which  A  and 
B  respectively  preponderate. 


+ 
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This  system  of  absolute  identity,  it  is  kt  once 
apparent,  is  constructed  in  the  geometric  meth- 
od, following  the  example  of  Spinoza;  and  the 
ideal  and  real  poles  are  in  fact  parallel  with 
the  two  "modes"  of  thought  and  extension  in 
the  ethics  of  Spinoza.  In  the  principle  of  iden- 
tity itself,  there  is  no  sufiScient  ground  or  cause 
for  the  alleged  development.  Here  then  arose 
the  question :  How  is  this  development  to  be 
accounted  for?  how  is  this  transition  from  the 
absolute  to  its  modes  to  be  explained  ?  And  it 
is  around  this  point  that  the  subsequent  specu- 
lations of  Schelling  revolve,  though  for  many 
years  he  struggled  in  the  vain  attempt  to  recon- 
cile the  pantheistio  tendencies  of  these  earlier 
essays  with  fhe  theistio  and  Christian  positions 
which  he  graduaUy  adopted  and  defended. — ^In 
this  transition  period  he  was  called  from  Jena 
to  Warzburg  (1804),  where  he  taught  for  two 
years,  in  fellowship  and  sometimes  in  rivalry 
with  raulus  and  J.  J.  Wagner.  In  1808  he  be- 
came secretary  of  the  academy  of  the  arts  of 
design  in  Munioh ;  in  1820  he  withdrew  to  £r- 
langen  to  writo  his  "Philosophy  of  Mytliology 
and  of  Revelation."  In  1826,  when  the  uni- 
versity of  Munich  was  established,  he  began  to 
unfold  his  new  views  in  the  city  of  art  and 
phUosophy  which  King  Louis  had  created,  and 
attracted  enthusiastio  auditors  from  all  parts 
of  Germany,  from  France,  England,  and  Greece. 
The  works  which  he  meanwhile  published  in- 
dicate the  struggles  and  progress  of  his  system. 
In  his  "  Bruno,  or  the  Divine  and  Natural  Prin- 
ciple of  Things"  (1802),  he  discoursed,  in  the 
manner  of  the  Platonic  dialogue,  upon  the  uni- 
ty of  the  infinite  and  finite,  the  possible  and 
the  real,  as  these  must  be  found  in  the  eternal 
being ;  expressly  denying  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  absolute  can  be  attained  in  "a  merely 
logical  way."  His  work  on  "Philosophy  and 
Beligion"  (1804),  in  reply  to  Eschenmayer, 
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wbo  complained  of  the  neglect  of  moral  and 
religions  principles  in  his  system,  develops  the 
idea  of  divine  freedom,  in  relation  to  creation. 
Still  maintaining  (what  he  snbsequentlj  denied 
in  his  essay  on  '*  Freedom")  that  the  finite  as 
sach  implies  the  fall,  he  here  denies  that  there 
can  be  any  emanation  of  the  world  from  €K)d, 
and  says  that  the  transition  can  only  be  made 
by  a  leap,  by  an  act,  and  an  act  of  free  wilL 
The  world  of  ideas  in  God  becomes  the  pUee 
de  remtance  for  the  act  of  creation.  The  influ- 
ence of  Plato  and  Plotinas  is  here  distinctly 
seen.  In  his  ^'Exhibition  of  his  Relation  to 
Fichte"  (1806),  the  theosophic  element  be- 
comes more  prominent ;  the  Ohristian  mystics 
and  Boehm  affect  his  theories  and  statements. 
He  was  feeling  his  way  to  the  position  deci- 
sively taken  in  the  introdaction  to  the  first 
Tolnme  of  his  "  Collected  Works"  (1809),  and 
in  the  "  Investigations  on  the  iTature  of  Hu- 
man Freedom,"  which  forms  the  conclnding 
treatise  of  that  volume.  In  the  preface  he 
states  that  the  real  antagonism  of  philosophy 
is  foand  in  the  two  ideas  of  necessity  and 
freedom.  The  question  of  sin  and  its  origin 
is  the  capital  and  decisive  inquiry.  Qod  is 
Tiewed  as  a  person  and  a  will.  There  still  re- 
mains a  "dark  ground"  in  deity,  by  which  to 
explain  creation  and  sin,  but  the  personal  deity 
(he  alleges  in  his  later  expositions)  is  the  print 
and  lord  of  this  "  nature  in  God."  Freedom  in 
the  creature  is  essentially  the  possibility  of 
good  and  evil.  Oat  of  the  nextu  of  cause  and 
effect,  beyond  even  the  sphere  of  consciousness, 
each  individual  determines  his  nature  by  an  act 
which,  though  "out  of  all  time,"  is  still  recog- 
nized as  free  by  the  sense  of  responsibility  and 
gnilt.  In  his  "  Memorial "  ag^nst  Jacobi  (1812) 
e  denies  that  there  can  be  two  kin'ds  of  philos- 
ophy, and  insists  on  the  necessity  of  a  scientific 
theism,  which  should  recognize  Qod.  as  the  ab- 
solute personality,  and  yet  find  in  him  the  basis 
of  all  real  existence.  A  "Reply  to  Eschen- 
mayer"  (in  the  Allgemeine  Zeitschrift)  refutes 
the  objection  that  he,  like  Boehm,  puts  "Satan 
in  God."  The  "Divinities  of  Samothraoe" 
(1815)  is  a  classical  fragment  of  his  mythology, 
somewhat  arbitrary  in  its  hypotheses.  A  work 
entitled  Die  Weltalter  was  cancelled  whUe 
going  through  the  press.  A  "  Primitive  My- 
thology" was  announced  in  1826,  but  not  pub- 
lished. Sixteen  sheets  of  his  "  Mythological 
Lectures"  were  printed  in  1830,  and  withdrawn 
from  circulation.  Nearly  20  years  had  now 
passed  since  he  had  published  any  marked  work 
— ^years  of  wrestling  with  the  profonndest 
problems  in  search  of  fitting  and  ultimafce 
formulas.  Meanwhile  Hegel  had  elaborated 
his  system,  with  a  more  logical  and  construc- 
tive talent ;  introducing,  by  a  violent  fiction,  a 
principle  of  movement,  which  waa  not  a  per- 
sonal will,  into  the  absolute  being,  identifying 
the  logical  process  of  the  idea  with  the  de- 
velopment of  real  being,  and  making  creation 
itself  to  be  the  product  of  "the  idea  falling 
away  from   itself."     Oousin  wrote  a  slight 


sketch  of  German  philosophy;  Beckers  pnt it 
into  German ;  and  Schelling  bnrice  his  long  si- 
lence by  writing  a  preface,  in  which  he  accused 
Hegel  (whom  he  significantly  calls  der  9pdUr 
gehammme)  of  constrnoting  his  whole  scheme 
upon  a  misunderstanding  of  the  true  sense  and 
import  of  the  system  of  identity.  The  H^e- 
lian  system,  he  holds,  is  abstract  and  unr^ 
logic  and  not  life,  negative  and  rational,  cad 
not  rational  and  positive.  His  own  earlier 
works  contained,  he  says,  only  the  negative  por- 
tion of  his  new  systexn,  a  scheme  of  mere  r** 
tional  possibilities ;  but  he  never  imagined  ihiik 
real  being  could  be  deduced  from  these  abstrsc- 
tions.  All  that  pure  reason  can  give  is  t^ 
idea  of  God,  but  not  God  himself.  The  "  first'' 
or  negative  philosophy  must  be  sapi^emented 
by  the  "  real "  philosophy,  which  has  to  do 
with  facts,  with  history,  and  not  with  mera 
abstractions.  And  so,  after  Hegel's  decease, 
his  instrnctor  became  his  successor  (18il). 
Berlin  greeted  with  open  arms  the  opponent  of 
the  logical  pantheism.  The  king,  Neander,  and 
MoUer  hailed  him  with  encouragement  Ha 
was  lauded  as  Ih^tpirituB  rM^orof  thecentuzr, 
who  through  philosophy  was  to  lead  philosophy 
back  to  Christ.  The  Hegelians  aocoaed  him 
of  recreancy  to  the  "  idea,"  of  theosophy,  of 
mysticism.  Ho  was  belittied;  he  was  glonfied. 
His  lectures  were  published,  withont  lus  coin 
sent,  by  both  Frauenstadt  and  Paolna.  Bat 
he  lectured  only  a  few  semesters,  and  then 
withdrew  from  public  life,  to  perfect  tiie  de- 
tails of  his  system.  His  physicid  constitntia!! 
was  of  the  most  vigorous  make,  and  his  men- 
tal clearness  was  unimpaired  to  the  last  Ha 
died  in  his  80th  year,  crowned  with  honor, 
lamented  as  a  personal  friend  by  the  wise  aod 
the  good.  His  first  wife,  Caroline  Mjchaeliai 
died  in  1810;  his  second  wife,  Pauline  Gcttec, 
daughter  of  a  Gtotha  poet,  died  Deo.  13, 1854 
Three  sons  and  three  daughters  surrive.  Two 
of  his  sons,  Earl  Friedrich  August,  who  his 
written  an  essay  on  "  Protestantism  and  Philo»> 
ophy"  (1848),  and  Hermann,  were  charged 
with  the  office  of  preparing  liis  works  for  pub- 
lication. They  are  issued  in  two  diviao6fl» 
giving  respectively  his  earlier  and  his  later 
writings,  including  among  the  former  sevenl 
courses  of  lectures  (0.  ^.,  on  "  Philosophj.'' 
"  Art,"  and  "  The  Ages")  not  before  published. 
Nine  volumes  of  the  first  and  4  of  the  second 
division  have  thus  fax  been  issned.  It  is  in  ths 
second  division  that  we  are  to  look  for  hit 

g roper  philosophical  legacy,  the  final  form  U 
is  long  elaborated  system.  And  yet  it  s  not 
found  even  here  as  a  system,  in  the  sense  of 
the  schools,  with  precise  definitions  and  joists 
articulated.  It  is  a  series  of  lectores,  of  criti- 
cisms, of  essays ;  many  of  them  wronght  ont  in 
the  perfection  of  philosophic  style,  and  all  of 
them  containing  profound  and  often  original 
criticisms  on  the  woi^  and  ideas  of  the  maX 
thinkers  of  all  times.  The  first  of  the  4 
volumes  which  make  up  this  division  of  his 
works  contains^  in  10  lectoreS)  an  analjas  of 
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tiie  Tvriotifi  theories  propoimded  for  the  ex* 
planatioii  of  mythology ;  and  also  an  account 
of  the  negative,  or  purely  rational  part  of  his 
systeia,  into  which  are  interwoven  some  of  his 
most  finished  lectures,  as  on  £ant*s  *^  Ideal  of 
the  Pure  Reason,^'  on  the  dialectic  method,  &o. 
Upon  this  work  he  was  still  employed,  com- 
pleting its  final  revision,  at  the  time  of  his  de- 
cease* The  2d  volume  is  filled  with  his  lec- 
tures on  the  "  Philosophy  of  Mythology,"  the 
8d  and  4th  with  those  on  the  ^^  Philosophy  of 
Reveiatioii." — Fundamental  in  his  system,  in 
its  latest  exposition,  is  the  distinction  between 
the  negative  and  the  positive  philosophy ;  be- 
tween the  abstract  and  the  historical ;  between 
the  philosophy  of  the  idea  and  the  philosophy 
of  whfit  is  real.  The  negative  philosophy  gives 
the  logical  and  metaphysical  basis  of  the  whole ; 
it  19  Qke  prima  phUoiophia,  the  first,  but  not 
the  highest,  philosophy;  the  quid  sitj  but  not 
the  qtiod  Ht,  He  reviews  the  old  metaphysics 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  on  the  most  abstract 
ideas  giving  a  marked  preference  to  the  latter; 
the  subtlest  speculations  of  Descartes,  Leibnitz, 
Spinoza,  and  Kant,  and  the  sceptical  theories  of 
Hume ;  and  endeavors  to  fortify  this  purely  ra> 
tional  science  against  the  olgections  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  the  criticisms  of  Xant.  The  result  of  the 
whole  is  the  qrstem  of  pure  ideas — of  being  as 
saeh — ^bnt  yet  of  being,  not  in  its  reality,  but 
in  its  abstract  and  necessary  possibilities.  Here 
is  his  xx>int  of  divergence  from  Hegel.  Pure 
thought,  the  idea,  does  not  give  real  being,  nor 
its  processes.  God  is  not  included  in  thought. 
The  real,  the  actual,  and  its  processes,  exist 
only  as  there  is  personality,  an  absolute  per- 
sonality, with  freedom  and  purpose.  Philoso- 
phy is  not  a  mere  matter  of  deduction,  from  a 
priori  ideas;  it  is  also,  and  equally,  a  matter 
of  induction — ^induction  being  here  used  in  its 
widest  sense,  as  equivalent  to  the  dialectics  of 
Plato.  The  negative  philosophy  gives  the 
ivoblems  rather  than  the  real  principles  of 
truth;  though  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  priori 
in  bought  to  the  reality  itself.  In  this  negative 
or  a  priori  philosophy,  new,  the  object  is  to 
find  the  idea  of  true  bemg,  being  itself,  in  its 
ultimate  elements  and  analysis.  And  here  is 
where  the  peculiarity  of  ScheUing's  scheme 
appears  in  its  most  subtle  and  abstract  charac- 
teristics. Logically  antecedent  to  being,  as 
one  of  its  potenoes  or  powers,  is  the  possibility 
of  being  (dag  Soyn-K^^nnen) ;  then  comes  pure 
being  its^  {jpwrug  actu$ — aaa  reine  S$yn) ;  and 
then  the  union  of  the  two,  as  the  subject-ob- 
ject, or  spirit.  These  three  potences  are  at 
tiie  basis  of  all^  in  idea;  they  are  the  potences 
of  absolute  being,  which  however  as  a  princi- 
ple of  development  can  only  be  grasped  as  ab- 
solute spirit,  absolute  personality,  absolute  will. 
In  other  words,  the  transition  from  the  abso- 
lute to  the  relative,  from  the  infinite  to  the 
finite,  cannot  be  deduced  from  being  and  its 
predicates,  but  can  only  be  achieved  by  4  per- 
sonal wilL  Tet  in  making  tibis  transition, 
these  three  potenoes  of  being  are  also  the 


means  or  factors  of  the  developing  process. 
But  in  this  process,  we  pass  from  the  sphere 
of  the  negative  to  that  of  the  positive  philoso- 
phy, from  the  ideal  to  the  historical,  from  the 
rational  philosophy  to  the  philosophy  of  my- 
thology and  of  history ;  for  ochelling  finds  the 
philosophy  of  man  chiefly  in  his  religious  his- 
tory ;  and  Chnstianity  in  its  inmost  essence, 
he  holds,  is  not  abstract  truth,  but  history, 
historic  fact.  This  transition  is  made  by  the 
will  of  God,  and  not  by  an  emanation  of  his 
nature ;  but  still  it  is  made  by  the  potences  or 
powers  of  the  divine  nature,  entering  into  a 
comparatively  independent  development^  in  the 
sphere  of  time,  and  there  passing  through  a 
conflict  (the  theogonic  process),  before  the  end 
of  creation  is  realized.  Schelling  calls  his  idea 
of  God  monotheism,  in  distinction  from  both 
theism  and  pantheism;  in  distinction  from  the 
former,  which  excludes  God  from  the  univer- 
sal process;  in  distinction  from  the  latter,  not 
in  tilie  position  that  God  is  in  some  way  in  all 
being,  but  in  denying  that  he  is  there  by  a 
blind  necessity,  without  personal  will.  In  the 
created  universe,  every  ^ing  is  the  work  of 
the  three  potences,  which  become  distinct  per- 
sonalities iu  the  process  of  creation,  and  which 
work  for  a  time  separately  and  even  in  colli- 
sion. Thus  the  Trinity  is,  so  to  speak,  evolved 
and  consummated  in  this  process;  the  Son  is 
generated,  not  eternally,  but  in  the  beginning 
of  creation ;  the  Spirit^  too,  becomes  personal 
in  and  by  the  historic  process.  The  Tiinity  in 
this  developing  process  is  not  a  God  in  three 
Gods,  but  God  m  three  personalities;  at  the 
consummation  of  the  process,  as  we  shall  see, 
it  takes  on  a  still  higher  form.  Man  was  cre- 
ated with  the  possibility  of  good  and  evil; 
against  God's  will  he  chose  the  evil,  and  be- 
came subject  to  temporal  and  eternal  death ; 
and  yet  &e  ground  for  this  evil  is  also  found, 
says  Schelling,  in  the  first  of  the  three  princi- 
ples of  the  Divine  Being,  passing  through  the 
**  theogonic  process,"  in  conflict  with  the  other 
principles.  Satan  is  not  eternal,  and  is  not  a 
creature ;  it  is  a  principle,  a  spirit,  which  be- 
came personal,  especially  in  the  height  of  the 
conflict  with  Christ.  The  fall  is  before  and 
beyond  history;  the  narrative  in  Genesis  is 
true  on  the  mythological  standpoint  After 
the  fdl  came  the  mythological  process,  through 
which  the  second  divine  personality  passes; 
the  whole  history  of  mythology  is  not  an  acci- 
dental but  a  necessary  process.  Schelling  in 
his  development  of  it,  and  in  connecting  it  with 
the  historical  development  of  the  second  per- 
son, shows  originality  and  fertility;  and  his 
incidental  descriptions  and  criticisms  are  often 
very  beautiful.  But  we  cannot  follow  him 
through  his  reconstruction  of  these  ancient  re- 
li^ons,  the  height  and  transition  of  which  he 
puts  in  the  mysteries.  In  the  Old  Testament 
he  recognizes  type  and  symbol  as  everywhere 

Jointing  to  Christ,  the  Logos ;  mythology  and 
udaism  unite  in  him.    But  as  Christ  appears 
in  Christianity,  it  is  in  a  different  way  from 
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his  manifestation  in  mythology  and  Judaism ; 
in  mythology,  the  Bon  works,  as  it  were,  es- 
trayed  from  God,  as  a  natural  power ;  in  the 
revelation  he  works  as  a  person  (already  such 
under  the  Old  Testament),  yet  still  united  with 
^e  world  estrayed  from  God,  and  hearing  all 
human  woes  that  he  may  reconcile  man  unto 
God.  The  person  of  Christ  is  the  centre,  the 
very  suhstance,  of  Christianity.  The  incarna- 
tion of  the  Son  is  not  a  parting  with  the  divine 
glory  and  attrihutes,  hut  rather  a  resuming 
of  them  (because  in  the  mythological  process 
there  was  a  sundering  between  the 'Son  and 
the  Father).  Christ  as  incarnate  is  not  from 
two  natures  (as  the  church  doctrine  declares), 
but  in  two  natures ;  there  is  not  a  human  per- 
sonality, the  only  personality  is  divine.  His 
sacrificial  death  was  necessary  to  make  expia- 
tion for  sin;  and  through  this  death  man  again 
obtains  freedom  and  justification.  Justification 
precedes  good  works.  So,  too,  the  resurrec- 
tion comes  through  Christ  alone ;  without  the 
resurrection,  the  soul,  separate  from  the  body, 
would  be  in  an  unnatural  state,  a  state  of  com- 
parative torpor.  Through  and  by  this  process 
of  redemption,  the  Trinity  too  is  completed. 
God  L9  no  longer  merely  in  three  personalities 
(as  in  the  creation),  but  there  are  now  three 
persons,  each  of  whom  is  God.  Schelling  also 
unfolds  the  philosophy  of  church  history,  mak- 
ing three  stages,  corresponding  respectively 
to  the  apostles  Peter,  Paul,  and  John.  We 
are  now  in  the  Pauline  stadium ;  that  of  Johh 
will  follow,  and  complete  the  whole.  Paul  is 
the  apostle  of  the  Son,  and  John  of  the  Spirit 
— Such,  in  a  meagre  outline,  is  the  substance 
of  the  new  theosophy  of  Schelling,  which  ap- 

Srozimates  at  so  many  points  to  the  received 
octrines  of  the  church,  and  yet  in  so  many 
particulars  deviates  from  it.  Whether  such 
a  vital  distinction  as  he  draws  between  the 
negative  and  positive  philosophy  can  be  fully 
carried  out,  and  how  the  transition  is  made 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  are  questions  which 
this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss.  The  whole  doc- 
trine of  the  divine  potences,  and  of  the  connec- 
tion between  these  as  they  inhere  in  God  and 
as  they  appear  in  the  historical  process,  and 
the  relation  (if  not  contrast)  between  the  latter 
and  the  Christian  view  of  the  incarnation  and 
the  Trinity,  are  encumbered  with  many  difiS- 
culties.  But  the  point  of  chief  interest  which 
still  remains,  is  the  process  by  which  this  large 
and  gifted  mind  passed  through  all  the  stages 
of  speculation,  and  ended  in  submission  to  the 
Christian  revelation.  First  there  was  the  sub- 
jective idealism  of  Fichte ;  next  the  discovery 
of  reason  in  nature,  almost  deified ;  then  the 
identity  of  the  subjective  and  objective  in  the 
pure  intellective  intuition;  and,  in  fine,  all 
this,  it  is  said,  yields  only  a  negative  system, 
a  system  of  rational  possibilities;  the  transi- 
tion from  the  absolute  to  the  finite  can  only 
be  effected  by  a  personal  will ;  and  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  of  man's  history  and  des- 
tiny, it  is  asserted,  can  only  be  found  in  the 


person  and  work  of  Christ. — ^Upon  his  system 
may  be  compared  Bosenkranz,  ScheUing  (1843) ; 
Michelet,  Die  neueste  DetUtehe  PhUa$pjAis 
(1848) ;  Noack,  Die  Philcwphie  der  BamaiUii 
(I860);  and  the  histories  of  philosophy  by 
Chalybaus,  Bitter,  and  Erdmann.  Erdmann 
has  also  published  a  valuable  sketch  of  his 
negative  philosophy.  Adolf  Planck,  in  the 
DeuUche  Zeitschrift  (1857,  afterward  reprint- 
ed), gives  a  sketch  of  his  later  system ;  with 
which  may  be  compared  Heyder  in  Herzog^s 
BealeneycUpMie.  The  best  account  of  his  Fo- 
tenMlehre  is  by  Domer,  in  the  Jahrh^her  jwr 
Deutsche  Theologie  (1860) ;  in  the  same  periodi- 
cal (1869)  Ehrenfenchter  gave  a  foil  outline 
of  his  "  Mythology  and  Bevelation."  In  C<As- 
ridge's  "  Biographia  literaria"  will  be  fomid 
some  account  of  Schelling^s  system  in  its  abso- 
lute identity  phase ;  and  also  a  discussion  of 
Coleridge^s  obligations  to  Schelling. 

SCHEMNITZ  (Hun.  Selmea  Bdnya\  a  town 
of  Hungary,  county  of  Hont,  situated  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  a  tributary  of  tiio  Gran. 
65  m.  N.  by  W.  from  Buda;  nop.  20,000.  It 
is  closely  hemmed  in  by  hiUs,  and  consigts 
chiefly  of  one  steep  and  narrow  street.  A 
mining  academy  was  established  here  by  Mam 
Theresa  in  1760,  and  now  has  about  200  stn- 
dents.  The  mines,  which  furnish  gold,  silver, 
lead,  copper,  iron,  sulphur,  and  arsenic,  belong 
chiefly  to  the  government.  They  have  bea 
worked  for  several  centuries,  and  were  long 
regarded  as  the  most  important  in  £arc^ 
but  vary  greatly  in  productiveness.  The  aver- 
age annual  yield  of  gold  may  be  estimated  it 
8,600  oz.,  and  of  silver  at  43,400  lbs.  Below 
the  mines  is  the  adit  of  Joseph  II.,  12  feet  high, 
10  feet  wide,  and  10  m.  long,  extending  firom 
Schemnitz  to  the  valley  of  the  Gran,  aiid  used 
both  as  a  canal  and  a  railway. 

SCHENECTADY,  an  E.  oo.  of  K  Y.,  trav- 
ersed by  the  Mohawk  river;  area,  221  sq.  m.: 
pop.  in  1860,  20,002.  The  soil  in  the  Taller  of 
the  Mohawk  is  very  fertile.  The  prodactKKU 
in  1855  were  298,768  bushels  of  oats,  44,752  of 
rye,  105,182  of  potatoes,  106,551  of  apples.  72,- 
019  lbs.  of  cheese,  515,662  of  batter,  16,1n3 
tons  of  hay,  and  $138,970  worth  of  broom 
com.  One  half  the  broom  corn  crop  of  the 
state  is  raised  in  this  county.  There  were  2$ 
churches,  57  schools,  4  newspaper  offices.  5 
grist  mills,  and  18  saw  mills.  The  Erie  canal 
and  the  New  York  central  railroad  traretrs* 
the  county. — SciiEinEOTADT,  the  capital^  is  sa- 
nated  on  tiie  S.  bank  of  the  Mohawk  river  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  Erie  canal,  16  m.  N.  W. 
from  Albany ;  pop.  in  1860,  9,579.  It  has  nuh 
chine  shops,  locomotive  works,  4  fonnderies.  a 
ootton  factory,  an  agricultural  implement  fac- 
tory, a  tannery,  a  shawl  fiictory,  and  varioas 
other  establishments.  The  locomotiTe  works 
are  capable  of  giving  employment  to  600  haodss 
Union  college,  one  of  the  oldest  institataons  of 
learning  in  the  country,  is  situated  here.  (See 
Union  Colleob.)  The  dty  has  a  union  «^ocL 
at  which  there  is  an  attendance  of  over  2,000 
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Bdiolan  daily.  It  is  divided  into  several  de- 
partments, yarying  from  the  primary  to  the  clas- 
BJeal,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  best  instita- 
tioDs  in  the  state.  There  are  2  newq>apers,  12 
churches,  and  2  banks.  The  Erie  oanal,  the 
Nev  York  central,  Troy  and  Schenectady,  and 
Saratoga  and  Schenectady  railroads  connect  the 
citj  with  important  points  in  every  direction. 
The  town  was  first  settled  by  Arent  Van  Corlear 
in  1661,  and  a  fort  was  built.  On  Feb.  9, 1690, 
the  Indians  and  French  massacred  the  inhabi- 
tants, sparing  only  60  old  persons  and  children ; 
and  in  1748  it  was  again  taken  and  a  large  nmn- 
ber  of  persons  pnt  to  death.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  city  in  1798,  Albany  being  the  only 
older  incorporated  city  in  the  United  States. 

SGH£R£R,  BuEBTHiLXMT  Louis  Jobbph,  a 
general  of  the  French  republic,  bom  near  B6- 
fort  in  1747,  died  at  Chauny,  Aug.  19, 1804. 
Promoted  to  the  command  of  a  division  in  1794, 
he  captured  Landrecies,  Qnesnoy,  Gond6,  and 
Valenciennes,  and  contributed  to  the  success 
of  Aldenhoven.  He  succeeded  Perignon  in  the 
oonunand  of  the  army  of  the  Pyr^n4es-0rien- 
tates  in  1795,  passed  soon  after  to  the  army  of 
Italy,  gained  tne  battle  of  Loano,  Nov.  21,  was 
displaodd  by  Bonaparte  in  1796  for  not  reaping 
the  advantages  of  the  victory,  and  in  1797  was 
appointed  minister  of  war  by  the  directory. 
Aoeused  of  maladministration,  he  retired  from 
this  office  in  1799,  resumed  command  of  the 
anny  of  Italy,  was  defeated  at  Magnano,  April 
4,  replaced  by  Moreau,  and  saved  from  an  un- 
pendlng  accusation  by  the  revolution  of  the 
18th  Brumairou  He  published  two  reports  in 
defence  of  his  conduct  in  1799. 

SCHIEDAM,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
proTince  of  South  Holland,  situated  near  the 
right  bank  of  the  Mouse  where  it  is  Joined  by 
the  Schie,  4  m.  W.  from  Botterdam ;  pop.  in 
1850, 12,734.  The  streets  are  broad  and  well 
laid  out.  There  are  several  churches,  a  town 
hall,  an  exchange,  a  concert  hall,  a  public  libra- 
ry, many  public  sdiools,  hospitals,  and  charita- 
ble institutions.  The  principal  manufactures 
are  hardware,  linen,  cordage,  white  lead,  and 
the  gin  or  Hollands  known  by  the  name  of  the 
town.  More  than  200  distilleries  are  employed 
in  makiaar  this  and  other  spirituous  liquors. 

SOHIlL,  Fbrdikasd  vov,  a  Prussian  partisan 
officer,  bom  at  Wilmsdor^  near  Dresden,  in 
1776,  killed  in  Stralsund,  May  81,  1809.  In 
1806  he  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Prusnan  army 
at  Auentidt,  where  he  was  wounded.  Taking 
lefbge  in  Oolberg,  he  there  organized  a  free 
corps  of  1,000  men,  with  which  he  effectively 
sided  Gneisenan  in  the  defence  of  that  city,  the 
only  Prussian  fortress  not  surrendered  to  the 
French.  After  tiie  peace  of  Tilsit  he  was  made 
Ik  nugor,  and  his  band  was  converted  into  a  regi- 
ment of  the  guard  and  assigned  to  garrison  duty 
in  Berlin,  his  entry  into  which  was  marked  by  a 
popolar  ovation.    He  was  affiliated  with  the 

Tugendbund^  and  on  April  28,  1809,  war  hav- 
ing broken  out  between  France  and  Austria, 

lurched  his  regiment  out  of  Berlin,  ostensibly 
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for  militaiT  ezerdse.  But  instead  of  retaining, 
ho  proceeded  toward  Saxony,  where  he  expect- 
ed cooperation  in  his  scheme  of  bringing  about 
a  general  rising  against  the  French.  At  Halle, 
however,  he  heard  of  Napoleon's  victories  and 
of  the  suppression  of  Ddmberg's  insurrection 
in  Hesse,  and  endeavored  to  reach  Hanover, 
hoping  to  get  to  England.  Ten  thousand  francs 
were  offered  for  his  head  by  the  king  of  West- 
phalia. On  May  5  he  fought  a  detachment  from 
the  garrison  of  Magdeburg  at  Dodendorf,  and 
then  turned  toward  the  Baltic,  reaching  Wis- 
mar  and  Bostock,  and  finally,  willi  a  force  in- 
creased to  several  thousand  men,  fighting  his 
way  to  Stralsund,  which  he  hastily  strength- 
ened. On  the  81st  the  place  was  taken  by  an 
overpowering  Dutch  and  Danish  force  after  a 
desperate  resistance.  Schill  himself  was  idain, 
and  12  of  his  officers  taken  here  and  at  Doden- 
dorf were  shot  by  the  French  at  WeseL  A 
fragment  of  his  corps  found  their  way  back  to 
Prussia,  where  their  officers  were  tried  by  court 
martial  and  degraded ;  but  the  expedition  had 
a  powerM  effect  in  arousing  the  martial  spirit 
of  the  Prussians.  SchilFs  head  was  preserved 
in  spirits  and  presented  to  Burgman  of  Leyden, 
and  in  1887  was  buried  at  Brunswick  with  the 
remains  of  some  of  his  officers,  over  which  a 
monument  was  raised.  His  life  has  been  writ- 
ten by  J.  0.  L.  Haken  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1824), 
and  Heinrich  Doring  (Barmen,  1838). 

SOHILLER,  JoKAmr  Ohbistoph  FniEDmoH 
VOH,  a  German  poet,  dramatist,  and  historian, 
bom  in  Marbach,  WUrtemberg,  Nov.  10, 1759, 
died  in  Weimar,  May  9, 1805.  His  father,  Jo- 
hann  Oaspar  Schiller,  had  been  in  the  military 
service  of  the  duke  of  WUrtemberg  during  the 
7  years'  war,  and  after  the  ^eace  of  Paris  was 
retained  on  the  ducal  establishment  m  various 
civil  capacities,  the  planning  and  care  of  the 

Eleasure  grounds  at  Ludwigsburg  and  Solitude 
eing  in  particular  intrusted  to  him.  Both  he 
and  his  wife  were  simple-minded,  pious  per- 
sons, diily  impressed  with  the  divine  rights  of 
kings,  and  more  particularly  of  their  sovereign, 
the  duke  of  WOrtemberg.  Friedrich  was  in- 
tended for  the  church,  and  in  his  childhood 
evinced  no  remarkable  intelligence.  By  the 
Stuttgart  commission,  who  examined  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry,  he  was  designated  sim- 
ply as  piter  bona  tpei,  a  boy  of  good  promise, 
llie  plans  of  his  parents  and  his  own  wishes 
were,  however,  somewhat  rudely  dashed  by 
his  enrollment  at  the  age  of  14  in  a  free  semi- 
nary for  certain  branches  of  professional  edu- 
cation just  established  in  Stuttgart  by  the 
reigning  duke,  whose  invitation  to  SchiUer  to 
accept  tiie  benefits  of  the  institution  was  equiv- 
alent to  a  command.  The  6  years  which  he 
passed  in  this  establishment  were  the  most 
harassing  and  comfortless  of  his  life.  The 
process  of  teaching  and  living  was  conducted 
with  the  stiff  formality  of  military  discipline ; 
no  deviation  was  permitted  from  the  estab- 
Ushed  course  of  study,  whatever  might  be  the 
temperament  or  capacity  of  the  pupil;  even 
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the  amusements  proceeded  by  rule.  To  a  boy 
of  ardent  and  impetuoas  temperament,  as 
Schiller  soon  proved  himself  to  be,  this  narrow 
routine  was  insufferable,  and  he  solaced  him- 
self in  the  world  of  poetry  and  romance,  read- 
ing by  stealth  Shakespeare,  Plutarch,  EIlop- 
stock,  Lessing,  Herder,  Groethe,  and  many 
other  forbidden  authors.  Within  a  year  or 
two  from  entering  the  school  he  had  actually 
written  portions  of  an  epic  poem  entitled 
"  Moses,"  and  "  Oosmo  de'  Medici,"  a  tragedy. 
At  the  age  of  16  he  received  permission  to  ex- 
change the  study  of  jurisprudence,  which  he 
cordially  hated,  for  that  of  medicine,  accepting 
the  latter  as  a  choice  of  evils,  and  following 
it  "with  a  rigid  though  reluctant  fidelity." 
Thus  secretly  educating  himself  as  a  poet,  and 
trying  his  strength  oocaBionally  in  short  flights, 
he  reached  his  19th  year,  when  he  set  about 
the  composition  of  his  earliest  surviving  drama, 
the  "  Bobbers."  He  kept  the  work  in  manu- 
script for  a  year  or  two,  but  having  passed  his 
medical  examination  in  1T81,  and  received  the 
appointment  of  surgeon  in  the  ducal  army, 
he  printed  it  at  his  own  expense,  no  book- 
seller venturing  to  undertake  the  risk.  Its 
gublication  produced  an  extraordinary  feelins 
1  the  literarv  world;  translations  appeared 
in  almost  all  the,  languages  of  Europe,  and  over 
young  men  its  wild,  impassioned  eloquence  ex- 
ercised a  singular  fascination,  although  it  is  not 
true  that  persons  of  rank  and  fortune,  as  was 
currently  reported  at  the  time,  ly^ere  induced 
by  the  perusal  of  it  to  become  amateur  outlaws. 
Schiller  himself  in  a  maturer  age  characterized 
it  as  "a  monster  for  which  fortunately  the 
world  had  no  original,"  adding  that  his  chief 
fault  was  in  "presuming  to  delineate  men  two 
years  before  he  had  met  one."  That  a  work 
of  so  dangerous  and  revolutionary  a  character 
should  emanate  from  his  orderly  academy 
greatly  amazed  the  duke  of  WOrtemberg,  who, 
after  reproaching  the  author  with  his  want  of 
literary  merit  as  well  as  of  moral  intelligence, 
peremptorily  ordered  him  to  confine  himself 
thenceforth  to  his  medical  duties,  and  under 
no  circumstances  to  write  any  more  poetry. 
This  fresh  attempt  to  shackle  his  intellectual 
freedom  depressed  and  alarmed  SchiUer,  but 
could  not  divert  him  from  his  purpose.  He 
continued  to  write  in  secret,  and  even  ventured 
to  go  incognito  to  Mannheim  and  witness  the 
first  representation  of  his  tragedy,  which,  at 
the  request  of  the  baron  von  Dalberg,  su- 
perintendent of  the  theatre  in  that  city,  he  had 
remodelled  for  the  stage.  He  was  discovered 
and  placed  under  arrest,  and  upon  venturing 
to  repeat  the  offence  was  threatened  with  more 
rigorous  measures.  Ohafing  under  this  petty 
tyranny,  he  availed  himself  of  the  confusion 
created  in  Stuttgart  by  the  visit  of  a  foreign 
prince,  and,  in  Oct.  1782,  made  his  escape  to 
Mannheim,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by 
Dalberg.  Fearful  however  of  remaining  so 
near  Stuttgart,  he  passed  soon  after  into  Fran- 
conia,  and  found  an  asylum  in  the  house  of 


Madame  von  Wolzogen,  whose  sons  had  baa 
his  fellow  students,  and  who  knew  him  tk 
through  his  writings.  He  was  invited  to  Mum- 
heim  in  Sept.  1788,  as  poet  to  the  theatre,  i 
post  which  it  had  been  his  long  cherished  de- 
sire to  occupy,  and  the  duties  of  which  helm- 
mediately  entered  upon.  At  the  same  time  k 
became  a  naturalized  subject  of  the  elector 
palatine,  and  was  thus  relieved  of  all  fears  of 
the  duke  of  Wtirtemberg.  He  remained  it 
Mannheim  18  months,  producing  in  fiiattim 
a  translation  of  Shakespeare's  *' Macbeth,-' sod 
two  new  dramas,  Fieseo  and  KdbaU  wd  JMt. 
He  also  established  the  Bheiniadts  I%ali(ki 
periodical  devoted  to  the  conc^ns  of  tJiie  sta^ 
and  in  which  he  published  several  buis  of  i 
new  drama  in  blank  verse,  Don  Garlot,  andi 
number  of  original  poems.  The  PhUmplut^ 
Brief e^  written  about  this  time,  paint  the  stn^- 
gles  of  an  enthusiastic  and  inquisitive  ^iiitt^ 
solve  the  mystery  overhanging  the  destinjof 
the  human  race.  Anxious  for  a  wider  sphen 
of  action  than  Mannheim  afforded,  he  repaint 
in  March,  1785,  to  Leipsic,  where  he  fim^ 
Don  Carlos^  and  thence  after  a  few  moati^ 
went  to  Dresden.  The  new  drama  greatlj  a- 
hanced  his  reputation,  but  he  nevertheles 
turned  his  attention  to  other  enterprises,  i^ 
for  a  year  or  two  occupied  himself  chiefly  witk 
conducting  the  ThaHa  and  the  composidcHi  of 
lyric  poetry.  While  wavering  among  a  multi- 
plicity of  plans  for  the  fature,  he  prodoced  the 
Erose  fragment  entitied  the  Geutmeher,  pab^ 
shed  in  English  as  the  ''Ghost  Seer ;;^  aft^ 
which,  becoming  tired  of  fictitious  writing.  Iw 
set  about  a  history  of  the  "  Revolt  of  the  Neih- 
erlands,'*  a  subject  suggested  to  him  dork 
the  composition  of  Don  Carlos^  and  which  he 
had  then  to  some  extent  studied  from  origifii 
sources.  The  first  volume  of  the  work,  cairr- 
ing  t^e  narrative  down  to  the  arrival  of  Aln 
in  Brussels,  appeared  in  1788 ;  no  snbseqoai 
one  was  ever  published.  Schiller  had  me*- 
while,  in  1787,  taken  up  his  residence  in  V« 
mar,  where,  in  the  society  of  Goethe.  Wieland 
and  Herder,  he  found  new  incentives  to  ini^ 
lectual  labor.  Here  too  he  became  acqiuinf<^ 
with  Charlotte  von  Lengefeld,  his  future  wife, 
and  the  summer  of  1788,  which  he  passed  near 
the  residence  of  her  motiier  at  Budolstadt^yss 
one  of  the  happiest  in  his  career.  His  acqoBffl^ 
ance  with  Groethe  commenced  in  the  s*^ 
year,  and  at  the  outset  gave  littie  promise  of 
ripening  into  cordial  friendship.  Their  cbtf- 
acters,  opinions,  and  mental  oultnre  vat 
widely  diverse;  and  Schiller,  writing  to  i 
friend  soon  after  t^e  interview,  says  of  Goeuw- 
"  His  world  is  not  my  world ;  our  mo^  ?J 
conceiving  things  appear  to  be  esseotially  da- 
ferent.  IVom  such  a  combination  no  secnift 
substantial  intimacy  can  result"  On  the  p«rt 
of  Goethe,  who  had  been  endeavoring  daring* 
recent^  residence  in  Italy  to  train  himself  to 
greater  purity  and  precision  in  all  depart- 
ments of  art,  and  whose  poetic  sosceptihu^ 
ties  were  shocked  by  such  produotions  as  tiM 
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*^  Robbers,"  there  existed  preposseasions  not 
less  hostile.  He  even  Bvoided  Schiller,  and 
resisted  the  efforts  of  common  friends  to  bring 
them  together.  By  degrees  however  both  par- 
ties found  that  they  had  been  mistaken,  and 
there  grew  up  between  them  a  firm  and  last- 
ing friendship,  prodnctive  of  important  conse- 
quences in  the  history  of  both.  One  of  the 
nrst  of  these  was  the  appointment  of  Schiller, 
in  1789,  partly  through  Goethe's  interest,  to 
the  chair  of  history  at  the  nniversity  of  Jena. 
He  was  receiyed  with  the  warmest  enthusiasm 
br  the  students  upon  entering  on  his  new  du- 
ties, and  his  marriage,  in  Feb.  1790,  seemed  to 
crown  his  happiness.  He  now  devoted  him- 
self more  than  ever  to  historical  studies,  and  in 
1791  produced  his  "History  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,"  which  Carlyle,  writing  in  1824, 
calls  *Uhe  best  historical  performance  which 
Germany  could  boast  of."  His  plans  for  the 
farther  prosecution  of  his  labors  in  this  di- 
rection were  however  interrupted  by  a  severe 
attack  of  illness,  which  rendered  necessary  a 
temporary  cessation  from  intellectual  efforts 
of  all  kkds.  Although  conscious  that  his 
health  was  permanently  shattered,  he  indulged 
in  no  repiuings;  and  as  his  strength  began  to 
return  to  him,  he  resumed  his  literary  avoca- 
tions with  unabated  ardor,  and  often,  in  the 
glow  of  poetical  conception,  almost  forgot  his 
maladies.  For  a  while  he  studied  the  Kantian 
theories  of  philosophy,  under  the  influence 
of  which  he  produced  a  nnmber  of  profound 
{esthetic  essays ;  he  then  projected  an  epic  in 
0t(av6  rime  on  the  career  of  Frederic  the 
Great;  but,  conscious  that  the  drama  was  the 
true  home  of  his  genius,  he  finally  set  about  the 
composition  of  his  "  Wallenstein,"  which  for 
npward  of  7  years  was  the  task  to  which  he 
^'  consecrated  his  brightest  hours  and  the  finest 
part  of  his  &oulties."  In  the  intervals  of  this 
undertaking  he  conducted  the  JBbren,  in  which 
appeared  some  of  his  best  essays  and  smaller 
poems,  and  which  was  also  enriched  by  con- 
tributions from  Goethe.  The  friendship  of  the 
two  poets  had  now  become  firmly  cemented, 
and  in  conjunction  they  wrote  for  the  Mtisen- 
Almanaeh,  which  was  also  conducted  by  Schil- 
ler, the  series  of  metrical  epigrams  called 
lenitnj  directed  against  the  attacks  of  the  con- 
temporary authors  who  looked  with  Jealousy 
ppon  this  literary  duumvirate.  Schiller^s  hab- 
its at  this  time  were  ill  calculated  to  allay  the 
constitntional  malady  which  was  niftlring  slow 
but  Bare  encroachments  upon  his  health.  By 
^yhe  read  and  walked  abroad,  enjoyed  the 
society  of  his  wife  and  childien,  and  conversed 
or  corresponded  with  his  friends;  but  his 
ni{?hts  were  devoted  to  study  or  composition, 
and  his  labors  were  frequently  protracted  until 
4  or  5  o'clock  in  the  morning.  To  sustain  his 
enthosiasm  he  had  recourse  to  the  excitement 
of  ^-ine  or  other  powerfrd  stimulants,  the  in- 
uQence  of  which  Goethe  has  fancied  can  be 
traced  in  the  productions  of  this  period.  The 
resoltsof  such  a  oourse  of  life  were  brilMant^  bat 


were  dearly  purchased  by  the  rapid  decay  of 
health  and  physical  strength.  At  length  in  1799 
appeared  his  drama  of  "  Wallenstein,"  which, 
on  account  of  its  extreme  length,  as  well  as  to 
give  consistency  and  synmietry  to  the  whole 
work,  he  divided  into  8  parts,  *^  Wallenstein's 
Oamp,"  a  piece  in  one  act,  serving  as  an  intro- 
duction ;  "  The  Piccolomini,"  and  "  The  Death 
of  Wallenstein,^'  each  in  5  acts.  His  design,  as 
stated  by  Carlyle,  was  "to  embody  the  more 
enlarged  notions  which  experience  had  given 
him  of  men,  especially  whicn  history  had  given 
him  of  generals  'and  statesmen ;  and  while  put- 
ting such  characters  in  action,  to  represent 
whatever  was  or  could  be  made  poetical,  in  the 
stormy  period  of  the  80  years'  war."  The  work 
is  on  the  whole  his  greatest  performance,  and 
has  been  placed  by  De  Quincey  the  nearest  in 
point  of  excellence  to  tlie  dramas  of  Shake- 
speare ;  although,  on  account  of  its  long  digres- 
sions and  other  defects,  it  is  unsuited  for  the 
stage.  The  paraphrase  of  the  2d  and  8d  parts 
by  Ooleridge  has  rendered  it  familiar  to  En^ish 
readers.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  "Wal- 
lenstein." Schiller  removed  to  Weimar,  and 
about  the  same  tune  he  was  placed  perma- 
nently on  the  pension  list  of  the  duke  of  Wei- 
mar, by  whom  in  1802  he  was  ennobled.  His 
literary  activity,  under  the  infiuence  of  the 
closer  communion  into  which  he  was  now 
brought  with  Goethe,  seemed  to  receive  a 
fresh  stimulus,  and  between  1799  and  1801 
he  produced  three  new  dramas,  "Mary  Stu- 
art," "The  Maid  of  Orleans,"  and  "The  Bride 
of  Messina,"  beside  his  noble  "Song  of  the 
Bell,"  and  other  poetical  pieces.  "  The  Maid 
of  Orleans"  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  his  acting  plays,  and  at  the  first 
performance  of  it  in  Leipsic  the  audience 
greeted  the  author,  who  happened  to  be  pres- 
ent, with  a  spontaneous  shout  of  "  Long  live 
Friedrich  Schiller  I"  In  1804  appeared  his 
last,  and  by  many  considered  his  greatest,  as  it 
undoubtedly  is  his  most  popular  drama,  "  Wil- 
liam TelL"  Failing  in  many  essentials  of  con- 
struction and  arrangement,  it  is  nevertheless 
instinct  with  the  spirit  of  freedom,  and  for 
picturesque  beauty  is  unsurpassed  in  the  whole 
range  of  dramatic  literature.  In  the  spring  of 
1804  Schiller  suffered  from  a  severe  attack  of 
his  constitutional  malady ;  he  rallied  slightly, 
and  had  begun  to  plan  new  works,  when  the 
disease  returned  with  fatal  power,  and  after  a 
brief  siclmess  he  expired  in  a  soft  slumber,  ex- 
dauning  shortly  before  his  death:  "Many 
things  are  growing  plain  and  clear  to  me." 
Notwithstanding  &e  prominence  which  he 
gave  to  dramatic  forms,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  Schiller  is  not  now  better  known  by 
his  ballads  and  lyric  poems.  "The  primary 
vocation  of  his  nature,"  says  Oarlyle,  "was 
poetry ;  the  acquisitions  of  his  other  faculties 
served  but  as  the  materials  for  his  poetical  fac- 
ulty to  act  upon,  and  seemed  imperfect  till  they 
had  been  sublimated  into  the  perfect  forms  of 
beauty,  whic^  it  is  the  business  of  this  to  elicit 
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from  them/*  In  person  SchOler  was  tall  and 
spare ;  his  complexion  was  pale,  his  hrow  high 
and  ihonghtfai,  his  nose  aquiline,  his  month  of 
delicate  heanty,  and  his  hair  inclined  to  auhnrn. 
His  life  has  been  written  in  German  by  During, 
Madame  yon  Wolzogen,  HoflmeiBter,  Palleske 

gnglish  translation  by  Lady  Wallace,  2  vols., 
ndon,  1869),  and  others;  and  in  English  by 
Oarlyle  and  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton.  His  corre- 
spondence with  €k)ethe,  translated  by  G.  H.  Cal- 
vert (Boston,  1845),  with  William  von  Hnm- 
boldt,  and  with  Edrner,  throws  also  mnch  light 
upon  his  genins  and  character.  English  ver- 
sions of  nearly  all  his  works  have  been  attempt- 
ed, including  one  by  Sir  Bolwer  Lytton  of  his 
poems;  and  many  of  tiie  latter  have  been 
translated  in  America  by  0.  T.  Brooks,  J.  8. 
Dwight,  K  L.  Frothingham,  W.  H.  Fumess, 
and  others.  His  complete  works  have  been 
published  in  English  by  0.  J.  Hempel  (2  vols. 
8vo.,  PhUadelphu^  1861). 

SOHLAGINTWEIT,  Ax>olf,  a  German  savant 
and  traveller,  bom  in  Munich,  Jan.  9,  1829, 
killed  in  Eashgar  in  Aug.  1857.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  his  native  city,  with  his  brothers  Hkb- 
XAim  (bom  May  18, 1826)  and  Robbbt,  young- 
er than  Adolf,  who  became  his  collaborators. 
While  at  the  university  he  ioined  with  Hermann 
in  explorations  of  the  AJps,  making  original 
researches,  and  publishing  the  results  in  tiieir 
Untenuchufiffen  iiher  die  phyHkaliache  Oeogror 
phU  der  Alpen  rLeipsio,  1850),  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  which  uiey  were  aided  by  Alexander 
von  Humboldt.  It  treated  chiefly  of  the  east- 
ern Alps,  but  in  1851  they  explored  the  west- 
em  portion,  visited  Piedmont  and  Savoy,  and 
devoted  themselves  especially  to  observations 
and  measurements  in  the  vicinity  of  Monte 
Rosa.  They  were  the  first  to  ascend  the  high- 
est peak  of  this  mountain  (Aug.  28, 1851),  and 
to  make  an  accurate  measurement  of  its  eleva- 
tion (14,284  French  feet) ;  and  they  remained 
for  14  days  on  its  S.  W.  slope,  at  a  height  of 
9,784  feet.  In  1852  they  explored  the  Bavarian 
Alps,  where  in  1858  also  Adolf  made  geologi- 
cal observations.  The  results  of  their  research- 
es were  published  in  Neus  Uhtenuehungen 
^iber  die  phynkaUache  Geographie  und  die 
Qeologied&r  Alpen  (Leipsio,  1854),  a  splendidly 
illustrated  work.  In  the  same  year  they  pro- 
duced a  collection  of  photographs  of  Monte 
Bosa  and  of  the  principal  Bavarum  peak.  At 
the  death  of  Oapt.  Elliot  in  1852,  the  magnetic 
survey  of  India  which  he  had  begun  under  the 
auspices  of  the  East  India  company  was  left 
incomplete.  The  recommendations  of  Bunsen, 
then  ambassador  of  Prussia  in  London,  and  of 
Humboldt  induced  the  directors  of  the  company 
to  invite  Adolf  to  London,  and  to  fit  out  under 
his  direction  an  expedition  for  magnetic  and 
other  scientific  observations  in  India.  He  was 
liberally  supplied  with  money  and  with  the 
best  instruments,  and  his  brothers,  eqrually 
well  equipped,  were  to  accompany  him.  They 
sailed  from  Southampton,  Sept.  20, 1854,  and 
reached  Bombay  Oct.  26.    Their  first  olject 


was  to  determine  the  magnetic  curres  of  Ak 
Indian  peninsula.    Adolf  set  out  alone  Nov.  9, 
and  was  joined  by  his  brothers,  who  had  fol- 
lowed a  different  route,  at  Poona,  Dec.  80 ;  tb^ 
travelled  together  to  BeUary,  making  freqnsi;: 
excursions,  and  then  prooeeded  by  differa:: 
routes  to  Madras,  whence  they  sailed  to  Calcmu 
Feb.  19, 1855.    The  most  important  result  td 
magnetic  science  was  a  discovery  of  the  irregu- 
larities in  the  element  of  total  intensitj  in  \k 
district  which  they  traversed.    The  ifiodjiuun< 
ic  lines,  which  run  due  K  vrith  little  vaniti'^ 
from  the  Arabian  sea  to  the  Indian  archipekgo, 
are  violently  deflected  in  central  and  soathen 
India,  and  make  a  sharp  southward  oorve.  Ch 
March  25  Adolf  and  Kobert  started  for  tk 
Hinudaya  mountains  by  way  of  Patna,  Benires. 
Allahabad,  and  Futtehghur.     Thej  deUjc^ 
for  observations  at  Nainital,  S.  W.  from  Al- 
mora,  and  ascended  separately  to  Milom,  Jul; 
2.    There  they  made  magnetic  investigatioca, 
observations  with  the  barometer  and  theod'j- 
lite,  drawings  and  photographs,  and  exanuEt^ 
the  glacier  of  Milum,  more  than  10  m.  long  aad 
8,000  feet  broad.    The  isodynamic  Imes  there 
curved  northward.  Proceeding  to  the  K^  tber 
crossed  4  passes,  about  18,000  feet  hi^  entered 
Thibet,  and  on  July  29  reached  the  peak  cf 
Gunshankosor,    19,640   feet  hifh,  near  tie 
sources  of  the  Indus,  from  which  thej  had  1 
magnificent  view  of  the  whole  monnUin  sjr 
teuL    While  investigating  the  glaciers  of  IN* 
Qamin,  the  highest  mountain  of  Thibet,  th^; 
rose  to  an  elevation  of  22,260  feet,  the  greste^ 
height  ever  reached  by  any  European  tnTelkr. 
Adolf  advanced  to  the  W.,  obtained  a  rkr 
of  the  valley  of  the  Sutlej,  was  thns  enabled 
to  correct  his  map  of  the  upper  Iiidn&  a&d 
returned  and  descended  to  Masori,  Oct.  U 
where  he  was  joined  by  his  brother.  "TbeT 
passed  Apa  on  their  way  S.  to  Sangar,  frpo 
which  pomt  Adolf  proceeded  alone,  reacbist 
Madras  Feb.  19, 1856.    He  viwted  Pondkberrr 
and  Oalcutta,  and  ascended  the  valler  of  tb« 
Ghmges  to  Simla,  where  he  was  joined  in  Apr. 
by  his  brothers^obert  having  meantime  ma* 
an  excursion  to  Umercuntuk,  and  Hermann  hay- 
ing returned  from  independent  explorations  ia 
Sikkhn  and  Assam.    They  set  out  together  ffJ 
new  researches  in  the  Himalaya,  but  soon  toct 
different  courses,  Adolf  readiing  Lanskar  a 
Thibet  on  June  26,  whfle  his  brothers  Ffu- 
oeeded  across  the  Karakorum  and  Kneo-'i^ 
ranges.     He  went  N.  to  the  HusUli  i&^ 
18,800  feet  high,  but  the  marauding  habjiso: 
the  Mohammedan  tribes  beyond  inade  it  ^ 
safe  for  him  to  proceed.    He  therefore  timi^ 
to  Serinagur,  the  capital  of  Cashmere,  vtere 
his  brothers  joined  him  from  different  dir«- 
tions.     He  again  met  them  at  BawaM^^ 
Nov.  17.    Robert  then  returned  to  Eawi«  i^J 
way  of  Mooltan,  Bhooj,  and  Bombar,  and  ue^ 
mann  by  way  of  Nepaul  and  Calcutta.  A*>a 
having  decided  to  pursue  his  researches  a  [«»j 
longer  in  Thibet  and  Toorkistan,  first  exanuneu 
the  salt  formations  of  the  Mundi  district  01  tii: 
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Paiganb,  finding  many  foMils  identical  with 
those  of  the  Himalaya  and  Thibet,  made  many 
obfidrvations  concerning  the  depth  and  tem- 
perature of  foontainB,  then  crossed  the  Bara- 
tacba  pass  into  Thibet  (March,  1857),  and  pro- 
ceeded N.  W.  by  Tarkand  to  Eashgar.  Differ- 
ent aooonnts  are  given  of  the  occasion  of  his 
death.  The  most  probable  is  that  in  a  fight 
between  the  Toorkomans  and  Chinese  he  joined 
himself  to  the  former,  and  was  slain  by  them  in 
the  excitement  of  victory  because  he  interceded 
for  the  prisoners  whom  they  had  taken.  Hia 
joamal,  containing  135  pages  of  closely  written 
notes,  was  recovered  in  Sept.  1861,  by  Lord 
William  Hay,  civil  conmiissioner  in  Oai^miere. 
The  last  entry  in  it  was  dated  Aug.  11, 1857, 
just  before  his  death. .  It  describes  a  region 
never  visited  by  any  other  scientific  traveller. 
The  whole  extent  of  the  travels  of  the  brothers 
Schlagintweit  was  about  18,000  miles.  They 
were  almost  constantly  opposed  by  the  preju- 
dices of  the  orientals  against  Europeans,  and 
by  a  prevalent  belief  that  travellers  were  but 
the  iorerunnerB  of  armies.  In  Nepaul  they 
were  obliged  to  seek  unfrequented  routes,  and 
were  once  turned  back;  and  in  Toorkistan  and 
Ohinese  Tartary  they  had  to  disguise  them- 
selves as  Hindoos,  and  Mde  their  instruments. 
Among  their  collections  are  about  2,000  miner- 
als and  fossils,  a  large  herbarium,  zoological 
and  ethnograpnical  specimens,  embraoins  275 
easts  of  the  faces  and  37  of  the  hands  and  feet 
of  the  tribes  which  they  visited,  and  an  atlas 
of  750  oriffinal  views,  many  of  them  of  rare 
beanty.  Reports  of  their  travels  were  sent  to 
€oL  Sjkes,  president  of  the  royal  Asiatic  so* 
oietjr,  and  published  during  their  absence  in 
the  principal  geographical  jonmals  of  Europe. 
The  snrviving  brothers  are  preparing  a  complete 
narrative  entitled  "Results  of  a  Scientific  Mis- 
sion to  India  and  High  Asia,  undertaken  be- 
tween the  Tears  1854  and  1858;  with  an  Atlas 
of  Panoramas,  Views,  and  Maps"  (vol.  L, 
I^ipslo  and  London,  1861),  the  whole  work  to 
form  9  volumes  4to. 

SOflLATTER,  Michael,  the  first  missionary 
sent  to  America  by  the  Reformed  synods  of 
Holland,  born  in  St.  Gall,  BwiUerland.  July  14, 
1716,  died  near  Philadelphia  in  Oct  1700.  He 
▼M  edacated  at  St.  Gall,  became  a  clergyman, 
«^d  in  1746  offered  himself  to  the  synods  of 
North  and  South  Holland  as  a  missionarv  to 
the  German  Reformed  emigrants  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. From  1746  to  1751  he  labored  as  pastor 
of  the  Reformed  churches  of  Philadelphia  and 
Germantown,  at  the  same  time  visiting  the 
mattered  Germans  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer- 
sey, Maryland,  and  Yirmnia,  Ind  providing  for 
them  setded  pastors.  He  effected  the  organ- 
lahon  of  the  synod  of  the  German  Reformed 
chnrch  in  America  in  Sept.  1747.  In  1751  he 
wvisited  Europe,  and  secured  the  services  of 
6  other  ministers  for  the  American  churches, 
in  1755  he  became  superintendent  of  the  chari- 
^  schools  established  among  the  Germans  of 
Penn^lYsnia  by  an  association  in  England. 


In  1757  he  accompanied  an  expedition  to  Nova 
Scotia  against  the  French  as  chaplain  to  the 
royal  American  regiment  of  foot.  When  the 
revolution  broke  out  he  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  colonists,  and  was  consequently  imprisoned 
in  1777. 

SOHLEGEL,  August  Wilheuc  ton,  a  Ger- 
man philologist  and  xsritic,  bom  in  Hanover, 
Sept.  8,  1767,  died  in  Bonn,  May  12,  1845. 
He  was  the  8d  son  of  Johann  Adolf  Sohle- 
gel,  an  eminent  theologian,  and  was  sent  at  the 
age  of  18  to  the  university  of  G^ttingen,  where 
he  devoted  his  time  chiefly  to  philology.  His 
classical  learning  was  praised  by  Yoss  and 
Heyne,  and  under  the  influence  of  Barger,  to 
whose  Akademie  der  9ch^nen  Kunatf  he  was 
a  contributor,  he  cultivated  poetry  with  con- 
siderable success.  German  literature  is  said  to 
have  been  indebted  to  him  for  the  introduction 
of  the  sonnet.  In  1797  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  humanities  at  the  university  of  Jena, 
and  in  the  same  year  he  commenced  a  transla- 
tion of  the  dramatic  works  of  Shakespeare, 
which  was  completed  by  Tieck  (9  vols.,  Berlin, 
1797-1810).  He  remained  in  Jena  untU  1802, 
contributing  in  the  interval  to  the  Athencdum, 
edited  by  his  brother  Friedrich  and  himself^  and 
the  MtuenrAlmanachj  many  articles  in  support 
of  those  views  of  literature  which  characterize 
the  modem  German  romantic  school  in  con- 
tradistinction to  that  founded  on  classical  mod- 
els. In  1800  appeared  an  edition  of  his  poems, 
and  in  1801  he  published  a  collection  of  his 
own  and  his  brother  Friedrioh's  miscellaneous 
writhes,  under  the  title  of  CharacterUtiken 
und  Kritikm  (2  vols.,  Kdnigsberg).  In  1802 
he  repaired  to  Berlin,  and  delivered  a  course 
of  public  lectures  on  the  literature  and  fine 
arts  of  the  age ;  at  the  same  time  he  published 
specimens  of  the  dramatic  and  poetical  litera- 
ture of  southern  Europe,  and  contributed  liter- 
ary and  critical  articles  to  various  periodicals. 
Having  been  invited  by  Mme.  de  Stael,  during 
her  visit  to  Berlin  in  1805,  to  direct  her  studies 
and  those  of  her  children  in  Grerman  literature, 
he  accompanied  her  on  an  extensive  tour 
through  Europe,  and  at  her  suggestion  wrote  a 
critical  comparison  between  the  ^'  Hippolytus'' 
of  Euripides  and  the  Phidre  of  Racine,  which, 
despite  of  its  severity  toward  the  French  dram- 
ati^  gamed  him  many  admirers  in  Paris.  In 
1808  he  delivered  at  Vienna  a  course  of  lectures 
on  dramatic  art,  which  were  subsequently  pub- 
lished in  8  vols.  (Heidelberg,  1809-'ll),  and 
have  proved  the  most  popular  of  his  works. 
He  continued  with  increased  ardor  to  advocate 
the  principles  of  the  new  school  to  whidi  he 
had  allied  himself,  recording  his  opinions  in 
the  DeutacheB  Mtaeum^  a  journal  conducted  by 
the  brothers  Schlegel,  and  commonly  regarded 
as  the  organ  of  the  romanticists.  Visiting 
Stockholm  in  1812,  he  was  appointed  by  Ber- 
nadotte,  the  crown  prince,  his  secretary;  but 
after  the  occupation  of  Paris  by  the  allies  in 
1814,  he  retired  to  the  country  seat  of  Mme.  de 
Sta^l,  with  whom  he  remained  until  her  death 
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in  1818.  Soon  afterward  he' was  ennobled  by 
Bemadotte.  In  1819  he  accepted  the  chair  of 
history  in  the  newly  created  university  of  Bonn, 
although  he  had  never  written  a  word  of  his- 
tory, and  had  devoted  no  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject. He  consequently  did  nothing  worthy  of 
himself  in  this  capacity,  but  by  a  foolish  ori- 
ticjue  on  Niebuhr^s  "  Koman  History"  rather 
injured  his  literary  reputation.  About  this 
time  he  commenced  the  study  of  Sanscrit,  and 
founded  the  Induche  Bihliothek^  a  review  de- 
voted to  Indian  languages  and  antiquities.  His 
contributions  to  oriental  literature  consist  of 
the  RamayaTia^  with  a  Latin  translation  and 
critical  notes  (Bonn,  1825),  and  the  Bhagwoat- 
Oita.  His  poetical  career  terminated  with  the 
acceptance  of  the  Bonn  professorship,  and 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  occupied 
himself,  apart  from  his  oriental  studies,  chiefly 
with  critical  or  philological  works,  among  the 
latest  of  which  were  his  BSJleadona  9ur  I'Huds 
des  langues  Asiatiques  (1882),  addressed  to  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  and  EssaU  littSraire$  et  hU- 
toriqties  (Bonn,  1842).  His  printed  works,  the 
most  important  of  which  only  have  been  men- 
tioned, amounted  to  126,  and  he  left  also  a 
number  of  manuscripts.  As  a  lyric  poet  he 
attained  a  high  rank,  and  his  minor  pieces 
are  polished  to  the  last  degree  of  refinement. 
In  translating  Shakespeare,  however,  this  fas- 
tidiousness of  taste  has  occasionally  marred 
what  is  in  other  respects  an  admirable  perform- 
ance. His  reputation  rests  mainly  on  his  ori- 
ental writings  and  his  critical  and  eBsthetical 
essays.  He  was  a  man  of  courtly  manners  and 
of  immoderate  vanity. — ^Feiedbioh  Kabl  Wil- 
HELM  VON,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
Hanover,  March  10, 1772,  died  in  Dresden,  Jan. 
12,  1829.  He  was  intended  for  a  mercantile 
career,  but,  evincing  a  passion  for  literature, 
was  permitted  to  pursue  his  studies  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Gottingen  and  Leipsic.  At  the  age 
of  21  he  was  deeply  learned  in  the  literature  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Bome,  and  his  earliest  pub- 
lications were  devoted  to  this  subject.  These 
include  "  The  Greeks  and  Romans^'  (Hamburg, 
1797),  and  "History  of  Greek  and  Boman 
Poetry"  (Berlin,  1798),  the  latter  of  which  was 
never  completed.  He  also  projected  with 
Schleiermacher  a  translation  of  Plato,  but 
abandoned  the  undertaking  to  his  coadjutor 
almost  at  the  outset,  and  participated  with  his 
brother  August  Wilhelm,  through  the  colunms 
of  the  AthencBum  and  elsewhere,  in  the  crea- 
tion of  the  new  romantic  school  of  German 
literature.  In  1799  appeared  the  first  volume 
of  his  novel  Lucinde^  which,  notwithstanding 
the  commendation  of  Schleiermacher  and  oth- 
ers, was  so  severely  criticized  for  its  attempt  to 
idealize  sensuality,  that  the  author  never  com- 
pleted it.  Establishing  himself  soon  after  at 
Jena  as  a  Privatdoemty  he  lectured  with  great 
success  on  philosophy,  and  became  a  contribu- 
tor, particularly  of  poems,  to  the  periodicals. 
With  a- view  of  studying  the  oriental  languages, 
and  the  literature  and  arts  of  southern  Europe, 


he  repaired  in  1802  to  Paris,  where  dnnsgt 
residence  of  several  years  he  wrote  a  tre^ 
on  the  ^^  Language  and  Wisd(Hn  of  theMffl*' 
(Berlin,  1808),  one  of  the  earliest  of  its  dta 
published  in  Germany,  various  works  illustis- 
mg  the  poetry  and  history  of  the  mMi 
ages,  and  a  series  of  letters  on  the  differs: 
schools  and  epochs  of  Christian  painting.  He 
study  of  mediffival  literature  had  meanTbl; 
produced  a  change  in  his  views  of  rdigios 
as  well  as  of  literature;  and  in  1808,  in  tec- 

1>any  with  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  ^ 
osopher  Mendelssohn,  he  embraced  IbeBo^ 
man  Catholic  faith  at  Cologne.  A  collected 
edition  of  his  poems  published  in  Berlin  is  tit 
following  year,  and  including  his  epic,  Bohd 
gave  evidence  of  the  intensity  of  his  admiretira 
of  the  arts  and  social  and  religious  life  of  tbc 
middle  ages.  In  1609  he  received  theappcaot- 
ment  of  imperial  secretary  at  the  head-quart« 
of  the  archduke  Charles,  and  in  tMs  capacity 
prepared  several  proclamations  intended  to  & 
spire  a  national  feeling  among  the  Genius?. 
Subsequently  he  delivered  at  Vienna  and  eW 
where  courses  of  lectures  on  modern  bi<tcrr 
and  the  history  of  literature,  by  the  latter  cf 
which  he  is  perhaps  best  known  out  of  Gtr- 
many.  Between  1812  and  1818hewa?mQ-li 
employed  in  political  and  diplomatic  bQ»ic^'^ 
and  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  devoted  to 
literary  pursuits,  including  lectures  cm  thej^J- 
losophy  of  life,  the  phDosophy  of  historr.  nt 
the  philosophy  of  language.  The  last  nan- 
course,  commenced  in  Dresden  in  the  knc^ 
part  of  1828,  was  interrupted  by  his  deftl 
His  critical  writings  are  the  most  esteenifdfcf 
all  his  productions.  A  complete  edition  «f  B 
works  has  been  published  at  Vienna  in  15  t&K. 
and  translations  of  his  lectures  on  noden  his- 
tory, and  on  the  philosophy  of  life,  of  hrngia^ 
and  of  history,  and  other  works,  fonn  5  tcJ- 
nmes  of  Bohn^s  '^  Standard  Librarj." 

SOHLEIDEN^,  Matthiab  Jakob,  a  Gtncs: 
botanist,  born  in  Hamburg,  April  6, 1^^  ^^^^ 
was  educated  at  Heidelberg,  and  in  1B39  ^*- 
came  professor  in  the  university  of  Jena.  E = 
principal  work  is  entitled  Grundtuge  der  ^y- 
9enschqftliehen  Botanih  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1^- 
'8 ;  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Lankeftr, 
London,  1849) ;  in , consequence  of  the  ni« 
expressed  in  this,  he  was  involved  in  contro- 
versies with  liebig,  Hartig,  Nees  tod  1*2- 
beck,  and  others.  Another  work,  Du  i^-'J 
nnd  ihr  L^ben(ptti  ed.,  Leipsic,  1866 ;  trsm^^ 
by  Professor  Henfrey,  London,  1848),  is  a  ttrr 
popular  work  on  natural  history.— His  brotw' 
BunoLF  has  been  the  minister  resident  of  Bre- 
men at  Washington  since  185S. 

SOHLEIEratACHEE,  FiOTDMrH  Dasic 
Ebnst,  D.D.,  a  German  divine,  philo«>I*Y 
and  philologist,  born  in  Breslan,  Xot.  -'• 
1768,  died  in  Berlin,  Feb.  12, 1884.  Hi*»^'*' 
was  a  German  Beformed  minister,  then  cjup- 
lain  of  a  Prussian  regiment  in  Sileaa;  his  Bo- 
ther was  the  daughter  of  the  Bev.  Kr.  mtf- 
ranch,  likewise  of  the  Beformed  oonunnwo* 
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To  Ms  mother,  a  yery  intelligent  and  pions 
woman  (as  her  few  letters  emhodied  in  Schlei- 
ermacher's  correspondence  abundantly  prove), 
he  confesses  himself  mainly  indebted  for  his 
earlj  training,  his  father  being  frequently  ab- 
sent' on  profesenonal  journeys.  Subsequently 
the  family  removed  to  the  country,  where  he 
lived  from  his  10th  to  his  14th  year,  mostly 
under  the  instruction  of  his  parents  and  of  a 
teacher  who  first  inspired  him  with  an  enthusi- 
asm for  classical  literature  and  literary  fame. 
At  that  time  he  had  already  commenced  the 
strnggle  against  a  "strange  scepticism,"  which 
he  calls  a  '^peculiar  thorn  in  the  flesh,"  and 
whioh  made  him  doubt  the  genuineness  of  all 
the  ancient  authors.  In  1783  his  parents,  while 
on  a  journey,  became  acquainted  and  favor- 
ably impressed  with  the  educational  establish- 
ment of  the  Moravians  at  Niesky,  in  Upper 
Lu««tia,  and  left  him  together  with  his  brother 
and  sister  under  the  care  of  this  excellent  re- 
ligions society.  Two  years  afterward  he  was 
sent  to  the  Moravian  college  at  Barby.  The 
child-like  piety,  the  wise  mixture  of  instruction 
and  amusement,  and  the  rural  quietness  of 
these  institutions  pleased  him  very  much.  He" 
ever  remembered  with  gratitude  and  pleasure 
the  time  he  spent  there,  and  kept  up  a  familiar 
interconrse  with  the  society  through  his  sister 
Charlotte  (who  had  become  one  of  its  regu- 
lar members),  and  through  his  intimate  friend 
and  classmate,  Von  Albertini,  subsequently 
bishop  of  the  fraternity  and  a  distinguished 
jiTmn  writer.  The  type  of  Moravian  Christian- 
ity left  an  abiding  impression  on  his  heart, 
which  may  be  clearly  traced  in  the  strongly 
Christological  character  of  his  dogmatic  sys- 
tem. But  his  constitutional  scepticism,  stim- 
ulated rather  than  weakened  by  the  innocent 
orthodoxy  inculcated  at  Barby,  seriously  tor- 
mented him  by  doubts  concerning  the  vicarious 
atonement  of  Ohrist  and  the  eternal  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked,  and  led  to  a  temporary 
ruptare  with  his  teachers  and  even  with  his 
father,  who  was  deeply  pained  at  the  sad  news. 
The  correspondence  between  the  father  and 
son,  recently  published,  is  highly  honorable  to 
both.  With  all  his  filial  reverence  and  affec- 
tion, the  latter  refused  to  yield  to  mere  author- 
ity, and  inosted  on  hia  right  of  private  judg- 
ment and  personal  investigation.  The  father 
learned  to  respect  the  manly  independence  and 
earnest  mental  struggles  of  the  son.  Both 
were  at  last  fully  reconciled.  With  the  con- 
sent of  his  father  he  left  Barby  and  entered 
the  university  of  Halle  in  1Y87,  where  he  lived 
in  the  house  of  Prof.  Stubenrauch,  a  brother  of 
his  mother,  who  had  died  some  years  previous- 
ly (1788).  His  studies  were  rather  fragmen- 
tary. He  attended  the  lectures  of  Semler,  the 
&ther  of  German  neology,  and  of  Wolf,  the  cele- 
brated Greek  scholar,  niade  himself  acquainted 
▼ith  modem  languages  and  mathematics,  and 
^ad  the  philosophical  works  of  Spinoza,  Kant, 
Rchte,  and  Jacobi.  His  mind  was. very  im- 
pressible, yet  too  independent  to  follow  any 


one  teacher  or  system.  The  age  was  strongly 
sceptical,  and  German  theology  in  particular 
was  then  undergoing  a  revolution  as  radical  as 
the  political  revolution  of  France.  He  left  the 
university  after  a  two  years^  course  without  a 
fixed  system  of  religious  opinions,  yet  with  the 
hope  of  ^'attaining,  by  earnest  research  and 
patient  examination  of  all  the  witnesses,  to  a 
reasonable  degree  of  certainty  and  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  boundaries  of  human  science  and 
learning.'^  In  1790  he  passed  the  examination 
for  licensure,  and  through  the  influence  of  his 
kind  patron,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sack,  chaplain  to 
the  king  of  Prussia,  he  received  a  situation  as 
private  tutor  in  the  family  of  Count  Dohna, 
where  he  spent  8  years  and  received  his  first 
polish  in  intercourse  with  refined  and  noble- 
minded  women ;  for  until  that  time  he  was 
quite  unacquainted  with  the  world.  In  17d4 
he  took  holy  orders  and  became  assistant  to 
his  uncle,  a  superannuated  clergyman  at  Lands- 
berg  on  the  Warta. — Ifl  1796  Schleiermacher 
was  appointed  chaplain  at  the  Charity  (hospi- 
tal) in  Berlin,  and  continued  in  this  position  till 
1803.  During  these  6  years  he  moved  mostly 
in  literary  and  cultivated  circles,  and  identified 
himself  temporarily  with  the  so  called  roman- 
tic school  of  poetry  as  represented  by  Friedrich 
and  Wilhelm  Schlegel,  Tieck,  and  Kovalis. 
This  connection  tended  to  cultivate  his  taste 
and  stimulate  his  mind,  but  was  by  no  means 
favorable  to  a  high-toned  spirituality  and  moral 
earnestness.  In  1799  he  publbhed  his  first 
important  work,  the  ^^  Dicourses  on  Eeligion, 
addressed  to  educated  Ken  among  its  Be- 
spisers"  (Beden  Hkber  die  Religion  an  die  Ge^ 
Mldsten  unter  ihren  Verdchtem).  It  had  a 
stirring  effect  upon  the  rising  generation  of  the- 
ologians (as  Neander  and  Harms  from  different 
standpoints  testify  from  their  own  experience), 
and  marks  the  transition  of  German  theology 
from  an  age  of  cold  speculation  to  the  restora- 
tion of  positive  faith.  He  appears  here  as  an 
eloquent  high  priest  of  natural  religion  in  the 
outer  court  of  Christian  revelation,  to  convince 
educated  unbelievers  that  religion,  far  from  be- 
ing incompatible  with  intellectual  culture,  as 
they  thought,  was  the  deepest  and  the  most  uni- 
versal want  of  man,  different  from  knowledge 
and  from  practice,  a  sacred  feeling  of  relation 
to  the  Infinite,  which  purifies  and  ennobles 
all  the  faculties.  Beyond  this  he  did  not  go 
at  that  time.  His  piety  was  of  a  very  gen- 
eral and  liberal  character,  and  strongly  tinc- 
tured with  the  pantheism  of  Spinoza.  His 
*^  Monologues"  followed  in  1800,  a  self-con tem- ' 
plation  in  the  face  of  the  world,  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  ethical  ideal  which  floated  before 
his  mind,  and  was  evidently  influenced  by  the 
subjective  idealism  of  Fichte.  In  1802  he 
broke  loose  from  his  assthetic  and  literary  con- 
nections, much  to  his  own  benefit,  and  removed 
for  two  years  to  Stolpe  in  Pomerania  as  court 
preacher.  There  he  commenced  his  transla- 
tion of  Plato,  which  he  had  projected  with 
Friedrich  Sohlegel  in  Berlin.    The  completion 
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of  this  great  nndertakiiig  in  6  vols.  (1804-^26) 
gives  him  a  place  among  the  best  Greek  schol- 
ara  in  Germany.  Hia  aearchin^  ^^  Criticiam  of 
all  former  Systems  of  Moru  Philosophy," 
which  opened  a  new  path  in  this  science,  be- 
longs to  the  same  period  (1808).  In  1804  he 
was  elected  extraordinary  professor  of  phi- 
losophy and  theology  in  Halle.  After  the  tem- 
porary suspension  of  this  nniversity  in  1806 
he  spent  some  time  on  the  island  of  RUgen, 
then  returned  to  Berlin  as  minister  of  Trinity 
chnrch,  and  married  the  widow  of  his  intimate 
clerical  friend  Willich  (1809),  with  whom,  not- 
withstanding the  great  disparity  of  age  (he 
might  have  been  her  father),  he  lived  happily 
to  the  close  of  his  life.  When  the  university  of 
Berlin  was  founded  in  1810,  in  the  organization 
of  which  he  took  an  active  part,  he  was  elected 
its  first  theological  professor,  and  continued  in 
this  position,  combining  with  it  his  pastoral 
labors  in  Trinity  church,  during  the  remaining 
24  years  of  his  life.  As  academic  teacher  he 
lectured  two  hours  a  day  on  almost  every 
branch  of  philosophy  and  theology,  with  per- 
fect mastery  over  thought  and  style.  In  con- 
nection with  Neander,  his  former  pupil  in 
Halle,  and  since  1818  his  colleague,  he  was  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  the  great  theological 
luminary  of  Berlin,  and  attracted  students  from 
all  parts  of  Germany  and  Switzerland.  As  a 
preacher  he  gathered  around  him  in  Trinity 
church  every  Sunday  morning  the  most  intel- 
lectual audiences,  students,  professors,  officers, 
and  persons  of  the  higher  ranks  of  society. 
Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  says  that  Schleier- 
macher^s  speaking  far  exceeded  his  power  in 
writing,  and  that  his  strength  conristed  in  the 
"deeply  penetrative  character  of  his  words, 
which  was  free  from  art,  and  the  persuasive 
effusion  of  feeling  moving  in  perfect  unison 
with  one  of  the  rarest  intellects."  He  never 
wrote  his  sermons,  except  the  text,  theme,  and 
a  few  heads,  but  allowed  them  to  be  taken 
down  by  friends  during  delivery  and  pub- 
lished after  some  revision  by  his  pen.  Beside 
his  regular  professional  duties  as  preacher,  pro- 
fessor, and  member  of  the  Berlin  academy  of 
sciences,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  most 
important  movements  of  his  country  and  age. 
Diuing  the  most  critical  and  depressed  period 
in  the  history  of  Prussia,  he  exerted  a  pow- 
erful influence  in  the  pulpit  and  chair  and 
through  the  press  to  stir  up  in  all  classes  of 
society  that  pride  of  nationality  and  love  of 
independence  which  resulted  in  the  war  of 
liberation  and  the  final  emancipation  of  Ger- 
many from  French  rule.  He  adhered  to  his 
liberal  political  principles  during  the  period 
of  reaction  in  favor  of  absolutism,  which  set 
in  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  and  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna  (1815),  and  subjected  him- 
self to  strong  suspicion  in  high  quarters,  so 
that  he  expected  for  some  time  to  lose  his 
professorship  and  to  become  a  politioal  exile 
like  his  friends  De  Wette  and  £.  M.  Amdt 
The  storm  however  blew  over,  and  he  retained 


his  poflt,  although  he  never  aovight  and  never 
enjoyed  the  favor  of  King  Frederic  William  UL 
beyond  the  grant,  a  few  years  before  hia  death, 
of  the  order  of  the  red  eagle,  which  he  never 
wore.    He  assisted  in  the  work  of  the  unioa 
of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  confessioiis  la 
Prussia  at  the  tercentennial  celebration  of  the 
reformation  (1817),  and  defended  the  uniai 
against  its  enemies,  although  he  regarded  him- 
sdf  as  belonging  rather  to  the  Reformed  type 
of  Protestantism^  and  defended  in  his  own  way 
even  the  Calvinistic  scheme  of  a  donble  pre- 
destination as  preparatory  to  an  ulterior  deaga. 
of  an  ultimate  universal  salvation.     ^^  Christ,** 
he  said, "  is  the  quickening  centre  of  the  churcL 
From  him  comes  all,  to  him  all  reUima.    ¥e 
should  therefore  not  call  ourselves  Lnth^vn  or 
Reformed,  but  Evangelical  Christiana  after  his 
name  and  his  holy  gospel ;  for  in  our  name  our 
faith  and  our  conrosslon  ousht  to  be  made 
known.*'    He  &vored  strongly  the  introdoc- 
tion  of  the  presbyterian  and  synodical  fonn  of 
government.    He  was  one  of  the  oompileR  of 
uie  new  Berlin  hymn  book  (1829),  which  with 
all  its  defects  opened  the  way  for  a  bynmologi- 
cal  reform  which  has  since  gone  on  in  all  parts 
of  Germany.    Notwithstanding  thia  extraordi- 
nary activity,  he  mingled  freely  in  society,  and 
was  the  centre  of  a  large  number  of  friends  at 
his  fireside.    He  was  small  of  stature,  asd 
alightly  deformed  by  a  humpback ;  but  his  faee 
was  noble,  earnest,  sharply  defined,  and  highlj 
expressive  of  intelligence  and  kindly  sjs^iathj; 
his  eye  keen,  niercing,  and  tall  of  fire;  his 
movements  quick  and  animated.    In  hia  ]at«r 
years  his  white  hair  made  him  appear  like  a 
venerable  aage  of  olden  timea;  yet  liis  mind 
retained  its  youthful  vitality  and  f^^eahness  to 
the  close.    He  had  a  perfect  command  overhb 
temper,  and  never  lost  his  calm  compofoit. 
In  tne  beginning  of  Feb.  1884,  he  waa  seized 
by  a  severe  cold  which  fell  on  hia  Inngs,  and 
in  a  few  days  terminated  in  death.    It  was  felt 
throughout  all  Germany  that  a  traly  repre- 
sentative  man  and  one  of  the  brightest  loini* 
naries  of  the  age  had  departed*    The  fimenl 
orations  of  Stenens,  Strausa  (the  court  preach- 
er), and  Marheineke  (his  antagonist  in  tbeol- 
o^)  gave  public  expression  to  the  onivereai 
esteem  and  regret.    Hia  literary  remains  voa 
intrusted  to  his  friend  and  pupil  Dr.  Jonis* 
From  them  aa  well  as  from  numeroua  mano- 
scripts  of  students  a  complete  collection  of  hit 
worka  has  been  in  courae  of  publication  Etaea 
1885. — ^His  productions,  including  the  posdm- 
mous  publications  from  his  lecturea,  embrsce 
classical  philology  (his  masterly  translatioa  of 
Plato  with  comments),  philosophical  ethicss  dia- 
lectics, psychology,  politics,  piedagogica,  chorch 
history,  hermeneutics.  Christian  ethics,  dog- 
matics, practical  theology,  sermons,  and  a  lar]^ 
number  of  philosophic^  exegetical,  and  criti- 
cal essaya.    The  Old  Testament  alone  was  ex* 
eluded  from  his  lectures.    Hia  crowning  merits, 
however,  belong  to  theology,  and  hb  matsrest 
production  both  aa  to  contenta  and  artistio^rm 
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19  his"I>oginal3C8''(2>0r  CfkriHliehe  Glavhe), 
fint  published  in  1821  in  2  toIb.  It  was  here 
tiiat  hifl  inflnenoe  was  most  profoundly  and 
deeplj  felt  He,  however,  disclaimed  the  honor 
of  being  the  founder  of  a  new  school,  and  re- 
garded it  as  his  chief  mission  to  arouse  inves- 
tigation,  to  suggest  new  paths  of  thought,  and 
to  awaken  in  every  pupil  the  sense  of  his 
oim  mdividuality.    His  greatest  and  best  disci- 

ai  as  Keander,  Nltzsoh,  Twesten,  Olshausen, 
ke,  Bleek,  Ullmann,  and  others,  have  gone 
Ur  beyond  him  in  the  direction  of  orthodoxy. 
He  poasMsed  a  most  strongly  marked  individu- 
ality as  a  man,  a  preacher,  a  philosopher,  a  di- 
vine, and  a  writer.  He  imbibed  influences  ftom 
Plato,  Spinoza,  ilchte,  Jacobi,  Bchelling,  and 
Oainn,  but  digested  them  thoroughly  and  work- 
ed them  up  into  an  original  eystem  of  his  own. 
With  all  his  astonishing  fertility  of  talent,  how- 
ever, he  is  a  thoroughly  Qerman  phenomenon, 
and  ean  only  be  understood  and  properly  appre- 
ciated from  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  German 
mind  at  the  time  of  his  first  public  appearance. 
He  can  be  ranked  neither  with  the  rationalists 
nor  with  the  supranaturalists  of  his  generation, 
bnt  sought  a  higher  unity  of  both  tiiese  oppo- 
site systems.  He  held,  no  doubt,  many  erro- 
neons  opinions ;  he  undervalued  tiie  authority 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  he  denied  the  literal  in- 
spiration of  the  Bible,  and  the  existence  of 
Satan,  while  he  believed  in  good  angels ;  he 
revived  in  a  modified  form  the  Sabellian  in 
preference  to  the  Athanasian  theory  of  the 
THnity,  and  taught,  like  Origen,  a  final  resto- 
ration of  all  mankind.  He  was  charged  with 
extreme  subjeodvism,  determinism,  and  pan- 
theism, although  he  expressly  declared  that 
the  belief  in  a  personal  God  was  essential  to 
prajer.  But  if  we  judge  him,  as  we  must  do 
m  jostioe,  from  the  standpoint  of  German  the- 
ology and  religion  at  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, he  is  properly  regarded  as  a  reformer, 
and  marks  the  transition  from  rationalism  and 
infidelity  to  a  new  and  higher  phase  of  evan- 
gelical religion.  What  Plato  was  to  classic 
Greece,  and  what  Origen  was  to  the  ancient 
Greek  church,  Schleiermacher  was  to  Ger- 
niany.  He  was  a  speculative  Christian  and  a 
religious  philosopher ;  and  yet  scientifically  he 
kept  both  spheres  entirely  distinct.  His  un- 
derstanding was  constitutionally  critical  and 
even  sceptical ;  but  his  strong  religious  feeling 
always  held  it  in  check  and  triumphed  at  last 
In  opposition  to  the  one-sided  intellectual 
theory,  and  the  equally  one-sided  practical 
theory,  which  resolve  religion  either  into  mere 
knowledge  or  into  mere  moral  action,  he  de- 
wribes  religion  (first  in  his  "Discourses  on 
Beligion,"  and  then  more  clearly  in  his  "  Dog- 
inatics")  as  a  feeling,  or  immediate  conscious- 
ness, and  more  particularly  as  the  feelinff  of 
shflohto  dependence  on  God.  Thus  he  vmdi- 
fates  to  religion  a  peculiar  department  in  the 
nunost  life  of  the  soul,  and  rakkes  it  indepen- 
dent of  knowledge  and  philosophy  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  action  or  morality  on  the  other. 


but  allows  it  to  animate  and  elevate  both. 
From  this  point  of  view  he  develops  in  his 
"Dogmatics^'  the  whole  system  of  Christian 
&ith  as  a  description  of  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness or  experience  determined  and  con* 
trolled  by  the  vital  union  of  the  soul  wiUi  a 
sinless  and  perfect  Saviour,  who  is  one  with 
the  Father,  and  at  the  same  time  the  ideal  of 
humanity  actualized  in  his  historical  life  on 
earth.  Thus  the  person  of  Christ  is  with  him 
the  centre  of  Christian  thcQlogy  and  Christian 
piety,  and  it  is  from  this  point  in  his  system 
that  the  most  healthy  and  abiding  influence  has 
gone  forth  upon  his  best  disciples  and  upon 
German  theology  at  large.  Although  thor* 
onghly  Protestant  in  his  convictions,  he  never 
abused  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  but  al* 
ways  spoke  of  her  with  dignity  and  req>ect, 
and  exerted  a  stimulating  influence  upon  some 
of  her  modem  divines,  as  Mohler  and  Btauden- 
meier.  Hence  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Berlin 
attended  his  faneral,  and  Catholic  writers  (for 
instance  in  Welte  and  Wetzer^s  Kirchenlexiion^ 
vol.  ix.)  speak  of  him  with  unusuid  liberality. 
He  reduced  the  difference  between  the  two 
types  of  Christianity  to  the  famous  formula : 
"  Catholicism  makes  the  relation  of  the  be- 
liever to  Chiist  to  depend  on  his  relation  to 
the  church ;  Protestantism  makes  the  relation 
of  the  believer  to  the  church  to  depend  on  his 
relation  to  Christ."— We  have  no  biography  as 
yet  of  Schleiermacher,  but  a  rich  contribution 
toward  it  in  his  recently  published  correspond- 
ence :  Aus  SMeiermaeher^s  Leben^  in  Britfen 
(2  vols.,  Berlin,  1858 ;  translated  into  English 
by  Frederica  Rowan,  2  vols.,  London,  1860). 
For  his  earlier  life  till  1794  we  have  his  own 
autobiographical  sketeh,  first  published  by 
Lommatzsch  hi  Kiedner's  ZeitMirift  fir  hi^ 
toriiche  Theohgie^  1851.  On  Schleiermacher's 
philosophical  and  theological  systems  there  ia 
a  large  number  of  larger  works  and  smaller 
essays  by  Braniss  (1822),  DelbrQck  (1827), 
Baumgarten-Crusius(1884),  LQcke  (1884),  Sack 
(1886),  Rosenkranz  (1886),  D.  F.  Strauss  (1889), 
Schaller  (1844),  Neander,  Twesten,  Hamw, 
Baur,  Auberlen,  W.  Gass,  and  others. 

SCHLEITZ.    See  Reuss. 

SCHLESWIG,  or  Slbswiok  (Dan.  8Umg\ 
a  duchy  of  Denmark,  bounded  N.  by  Jutland, 
from  which  it  is  nearly  separated  by  the  Kongo 
Aa  river  and  the  Eolding  fiord ;  E.  by  the  Lit- 
tle Belt  and  the  Baltic ;  S.  by  Hoktein,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Eider  river  and  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  canal ;  and  W.  by  the  North 
sea;  extreme  length  100  m.,  breadth  75  m. ; 
area,  8,549  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  895,860.  The 
shores,  particularly  the  eastern,  are  indented 
by  bays  and  fiords ;  and  off  the  W.  coast  are 
numerous  islands,  shoals,  and  sand  banks.  In 
the  interior  of  the  country  there  is  a  slightly 
elevated  sapdy  ridge,  covered  with  heath, 
which  increases  in  height  toward  the  N.  All 
the  important  rivers  have  a  westerly  course, 
and  near  the  sea  their  banks  are  so  low  that 
inundations  are  frequent    Beside  the  frontier 
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rivers  already  mentioned,  the  chief  'etreams 
are  the  Elbe  Aae,  Sohohn  Aae,  and  Treene, 
all  tributaries  of  the  North  sea.  The  Witten 
and  Gotteskog  are  the  most  important  lakes, 
the  others,  though  numerous,  being  of  small 
extent.  The  soil  in  the  interior  is  light  and 
stony,  and  chiefly  devoted  to  the  breeding 
of  cattle.  The  W.  side  is  bordered  by  a  strip 
of  rich  marsh  land,  and  artiflcial  dikes  and 
sluices  are  necessary  to  prevent  its  being  over- 
flowed. The  E.  part  of  the  province  possesses 
a  greater  variety  of  soil,  and  is  well  wooded. 
The  great  dairy  farms  of  Schleswig  are  situated 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  inhabitants 
are  a  mixture  of  various  races.  The  Danish 
language  is  spoken  over  about  f  of  the  area, 
and  German  over  the  greater  part  of  the  re- 
mainder ;  but  in  some  localities  the  Frisian  dia* 
lect  prevails.  Flensborg  and  Tdnningen  are  con- 
nected by  railroad,  and  a  branch  line  extends 
to  the  Schleswig  and  Rendsburg  railway,  and 
from  the  latter  place  there  is  continuous  com- 
munication with  the  principal  towns  of  Europe. 
Other  important  towns  are  Hadersleben,  Apen- 
rade,  Tondem,  Huiznm,  Frederiksstadt,  and 
£ckernf6rde,  the  last  of  which  was  very  con- 
spicuous during  the  late  *'  war  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein."  (See  Dsniiabe.) — Sohlbswig,  the 
capital,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  a  shallow  bay 
called  the  Sohlei  or  Sley,  in  lat.  64°  81'  N.,  long. 
d"*  85'  E.,  22  m.  from  the  Baltic,  and  69  m.  N. 
N.  W.  from  Hamburg;  pop.  11,600.  It  is  al- 
most surrounded  by  water,  and  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  Altstadt,  chiefly  inhabited  by  fish- 
ermen, the  LoUfass,  and  Frederiksborg.  The  ca- 
thedral contains  many  handsome  monuments. 
There  are  manufactories  of  canvas,  woollen 
goods,  leather,  lace,  china,  and  earthenware. 
The  harbor  is  only  accessible  to  small  vessels, 
but  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on.  Schles- 
wig is  an  ancient  city,  having  been  in  existence 
in  808,  and  for  nearly  600  years  it  was  the 
largest  and  principal  commercial  city  of  Den- 
mark. Its  decline  was  owing  to  its  harbor  be- 
coming nearly  filled  up. 

SOHLEY,  a  8.  W.  co.  of  Georgia,  drained 
by  branches  of  Flint  river ;  area,  about  200  sq. 
m.;  pop.  in  1860,  4,638,  of  whom  2,348  were 
slaves.  It  has  been  recently  formed  from  Ma- 
rion CO.    Oapital,  Ellaville. 

SOHLIOE,  or  Sonim,  Fba^nz,  count,  an  Aus- 
trian general,  bom  in  Prague,  May  23,  1Y89. 
He  is  of  a  noble  Bohemian  family,  and  was 
destined  by  his  father  for  a  diplomatic  career; 
but  he  preferred  the  profession  of  arms.  He 
evinced  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  em- 
peror Francis  by  raising  8  companies  upon  his 
iBohemian  estates,  and  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  of  1809  entered  the  army  as  lieu- 
tenant in  the  regiment  of  Albert  cuirassiers, 
and  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain,  which  he  re- 
sided when  in  1812  Austria  went  into  alliance 
with  France  against  Russia.  When  war  was 
declared  against  Napoleon  in  1818,  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  campaign,  but,  leading  at 
Wachau  a  body  of  Russian  dragoons  to  the  at- 


tack, received  a  wound  in  the  head,  tlirovgh 
which  he  lost  his  right  eye.  In  1815  he  vis 
mi^or  in  a  division  of  light  troops.  Dnring 
the  long  peace  which  followed  he  rose  to  xk 
rank  of  lieutenant  field  marshal,  and  co1od«1 
of  the  4th  regiment  of  hussars.  After  the  Vi- 
enna revolution  of  184S  he  became  commazi' 
dant  at  Oracow,  and  at  the  end  of  Xovemk 
was  appointed  commander  of  an  independen: 
corps,  with  which  he  entered  Hungary  from  tiie 
N.,  twice  defeated  the  Hungarians  before  Ka- 
schau  (Dec.  11, 1848,  and  Jan.  4, 1849),  and  after 
having  been  in  his  tqm  repeatedly  defeated  bj 
Klapka  (Jan.  22,  28,  81),  and  suffered  a  cooad- 
erable  loss  from  the  vanguard  of  Gorgey  (Feb. 
6),  succeeded  by  a  bold  flank  movement  is 
uniting  his  troops  with  those  of  Tmdisch- 
gratz  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  E^poka  (F^. 
26,  27).  He  was  subsequently  engaged  intLe 
other  operations  of  the  Hungarian  war,  and  s&d 
its  dose  became  commandant  of  the  secund  di- 
vision of  the  army,  and  commanding  general  in 
Moravia.  In  1854  he  became  commander  of  tlie 
4th  division  of  the  army,  stationed  in  Gaiicis. 
In  May,  1859,  he  was  transferred  with  this  di- 
vision to  the  Adriatic  coast,  and  was  8&ba^ 
quently  called  to.  take  the  command  of  th^ 
right  wing  of  the  army  in  Italy,  and  in  this 
capacity  acted  at  the  battle  of  Solferino,  where 
his  conduct  provoked  much  censure. 

S0HL0S8ER,  Fbiedbich  OHBI8lOPH,&G1e^ 
man  historian,  born  in  Jever,  Nov.  17,  \TA 
died  in  Heidelberg,  Sept  28,  1861.  He  ve 
educated  at  Gdttingen,  and  taught  for  some 
years  in  private  families.  In  1807  he  pub- 
lished Ahdlard  und  Bulcin  (Gotha),  and  if- 
terward  Leben  Beza's  und  de*  Peter  Martjir 
VermUi  (Heidelberg,  1809).  In  1808  he  be 
came  co-rector  in  the  school  at  Jever,  but  gave 
up  this  position  in  1809,  as  it  interfered  ffiui 
his  historical  studies,  and  went  to  Frankfc'it- 
on-the-Main,  where  he  wrote  his  CkKkiclUkf 
JnldersWrmenden  Kaiser  dei  ostrdmitchaiBiii^ 
(1812).  In  1812  he  was  made  professor  in  tie 
newly  founded  lyceum  at  Frankfort  in  1^^* 
city  librarian,  and  in  1817  professor  of  history 
at  Heidelberg.  His  most  remarkable  vork  b 
his  "  History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  aa- 
of  the  Nineteenth  till  the  Overthrow  s^''^^ 
French  Empire"  (8  vols.,  Heidelbei^,  1823-*^'S 
which  has  been  translated  into  English  bj^> 
Davison  (8  vols.,  London,  1843-^52).  Beade 
this  he  wrote  Unwermlhistoriseke  Uebem^i^ 
Gesehiehte  der  aUm  Welt  und  ihrer  C^lt^r  \^ 
vols.,  Frankfort,  1826-'34),  and  WeUgetchd^ 
in  euMmmenhdngender  Bndklung  (9  ^'^^i^' 
18ir-'24).  The  WeltgeKhicht4iJ^rdatDe^i^^ 
Volh  (vols.  i.-xv.,  1844-^65)  is  partly  wruteu 
by  Schlosser  himself  and  partly  ebboratr: 
after  his  works  by  Kriegk.  Schlosser*^  *< 
work  is  Studim  aber  Dante  (1856). 

SOHLOZER,  August  Ludwio  vok,  a  Gtf • 
man  historian,  born  at  Jagstadt,  in  Hohenlob^' 
Kirchberg  (now  in  Wtirtemberg),  July  5,1  o". 
died  Sept.  9,  1809.  He  studied  at  Vittenk.-? 
and  Gdttingen,  taught  for  a  time  in  a  SwedBa 
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family,  and  in  1761  became  literary  assistant  to 
Moller,  the  historiographer  of  the  emperor  of 
Russia,  and  a  tntor  in  his  family.  In  the  follow- 
ing  year  he  became  teacher  in  a  pnblio  academy, 
and'in  1764  was  offered  a  professorship  at  CH>t- 
tingen;  bnt  throngh  the  inflnence  of  Mtlller, 
with  whom  he  had  quarrelled,  an  order  was  pro- 
cared  from  the  czar  forbidding  him  to  leave 
the  country.  In  1765,  however,  he  obtained 
the  chair  of  Russian  history  in  the  academy  of 
St.  Petersburg,  and  in  1767  accepted  the  pro- 
fessorship of  political  science  at  Qottingen, 
which  he  held  for  about  40  years.  He  was  en- 
nobled by  the  czar  Alexander  in  1B04,  and  re- 
ceiyed  the  title  of  privy  councillor  of  justice. 
His  principal  works  are  the  Allgemeine  nor- 
duche  QeschuhU  (2  vols.,  Halle,  1772),  and  his 
German  critical  edition  of  the  chronicle  of  the 
Russian  monk  Nestor  (6  vols.,  GOttingen,  1802- 
'9).  Valuable  contributions  to  the  political 
history  of  his  time  are  contamed  in  his  Bruf' 
vecJuel  (10  vols.,  Gottingen,  1776-'82),  and 
StaaUanzigen  (18  vols.,  GOttingen,  1782-'98). 
—His  daughter  Dorothea  (born  1770,  died 
1825),  distinguished  herself  by  rare  scholarship, 
and  received  the  degree  of  doctor  from  the 
university  of  G5ttingen.  Her  brother  Ohkb- 
TiAir  (died  1681)  wrote  a  life  of  his  father  (2 
Tols.,  Leipsic,  1828). 

SOHMALKALDEN".    See  Sm aloald. 

8GHMELLER,  Johann  AimRSAs,  a  German 
philologist,  bom  in  Tirschenreuth,  Upper  Fran- 
conia,  Aug.  6,  1785,  died  in  Munich,  July  27, 
1B52.  In  1804  he  was  travelling  in  Switzer- 
land, when  he  was  induced  to  join  a  Swiss 
regiment  in  the  Spanish  service,  and  continued 
in  military  service  in  various  parts  of  Europe 
until  1816.  In  1827  he  became  professor  in 
the  school  of  cadets  at  Munich,  and  in  1828 
extraordinary  professor  of  the  ancient  German 
language  and  literature  in  the  university  of 
that  city.  His  most  important  works  are: 
DU  Mundarten  Baiems  (Munich,  1821),  and 
BairUehes  Wdrterbueh  (4  vols.,  Stuttgart  and 
Tubingen,  1827-86).  His  CimbrUehes  Wiyrter- 
Iwh  was  edited  after  his  death  by  Bergmann 
(Vienna,  1855). 

8CENEIDEB,  Johanh  (Jottlob,  a  German 
philologist  and  naturalist,  born  near  Wurzen, 
Saxony,  in  1760,  died  in  Breslau,  Jan.  12.  1822. 
He  studied  at  Leipsio,  and  after  several  years 
of  great  poverty  was  employed  by  Brunck  at 
Strasbourg  in  1774  to  assist  him  in  his  edition 
of  the  Greek  poets.  He  became  in  1776  pro- 
fessor of  philology  and  eloquence  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  removing  to 
Breslau  when  that  institution  was  transferred 
thither  in  1811.  From  1816  until  his  death 
he  was  chief  librarian  of  the  university.  Among 
his  philological  and  critical  works  are  anno- 
tated editions  of  Anacreon, .  Pindar,  Plutarch, 
Aristotle's  "Natural  History,"  the  Orphio 
hjmns,  Demetrius  Phalereus,  iElian,  Xenophon, 
Kicander,  Theophrastus,  and  Oppian.  He  pub- 
lished also  a  Greek  and  German  lexicon,  and  in 
G^nnan  a  number  of  works  on  natural  history. 


SOHI^TZ,  Jean  Yiotob,  a  French  painter, 
bom  at  Versailles,  April  14,  1787.  He  was  a 
pupil  successively  of  David,  Gros,  and  Gerard, 
and  obtained  a  gold  medal  at  the  exhibition  of 
1819  for  his  pictures  of  "  The  Good  Samaritan" 
and  ^*'  Jeremiah  weeping  over  tbe  Ruins  of  Je- 
rusalem." He  then  visited  Italy,  and  painted 
several  striking  Italian  scenes,  as  ^' A  Brigand's  > 
Wife  fleeing  into  the  Gampajnia  of  Rome," 
"  The  Pilgrims  Asleep,"  and  "  The  Vow  to  the 
Madonna."  His  *^  Gipsy  foretelling  the  Future 
of  Sixtus  V."  had  already  given  him  a  high 
reputation.  Among  his  large  historical  paint- 
ings are  "  The  Sack  of  Rome  by  the  Constable 
de  Bourbon"  (1886),  "  The  Constable  de  Mont- 
morency mortally  wounded  at  the  Battle  of  St. 
Denis"  (1 836),  ^'  The  Procession  of  the  Crusaders 
around  Jerusalem,"  *^The  Great  Cond4  at  tbe 
Battle  of  Senef,"  and  ''  The  Combat  of  the  29th 
July  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville."  He  succeeded 
Gerard  in  the  academy  of  fine  arts  in  1887, 
from  1840  to  1847  was  director  of  the  French 
school  of  painting  at  Rome,  and  after  a  resi- 
dence of  6  years  at  home  resumed  the  same 
position  in  Rome,  where  he  still  resides.  In 
1855  he  sent  to  the  universal  exhibition  at  Paris 
a  large  picture  of  "  Christ  calling  Little  Chil- 
dren," for  which  he  obtained  a  gold  medal  of 
the  first  class. 

6CHK0RR  VON  CAR0L8FELD,  Julits,  a 
German  painter,  born  in  Leipsic,  March  26, 
1794.  He  received  his  art  education  in  Rome 
under  the  influence  of  Cornelius  and  Over- 
beck,  and  in  1827  was  appointed  professor  of 
historical  painting  in  the  academy  of  fine  arta 
in  Munich,  where  he  also  executed  an  impor- 
tant series  of  encaustic  paintings  illustrating  the 
history  of  Charlemagne,  Frederic  Barbarossa, 
and  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  for  the  royal  palace. 
Five  apartments  in  the  same  building  were  sub- 
sequently decorated  by  him  with  frescoes  and 
pamtings  of  scenes  from  the  I^ibelungenlied. 
In  1846  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  picture 
gallery  and  professor  in  the  academy  of  fine 
arts  in  Dresden.  His  works  are  in  the  style  of 
the  new  German  school,  of  which  he  is  one  of 
the  most  energetic  and  mannered  followers.  A 
series  of  woodcuts  from  his  designs  illustrating 
biblical  history  have  been  published  at  Leipsio 
and  reprinted  in  London  (2  vols.  4to.,  1852). 

SCH(ELCHER,  Viotoe,  a  French  writer  and 
politician,  bom  in  Paris,  July  21,  1804.  He 
became  connected  as  art  critic  with  some  Pa- 
risian journals,  assisted  with  his  pen  and  his 
purse  some  of  the  newspapers  most  determined 
in  their  opposition  to  the  government  of  Louis 
Philippe,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  caase  of 
negro  emancipation,  in  relation  to  which  he 
published  in  1888  De  Vesclatage  des  TKnrs  et  de 
la  legislation  eoloniale^  embodying  the  results 
of  his  observations  during  a  journey  in  Mexico, 
Cuba,  and  the  United  States.  In  1840  appeared 
his  Abolition  de  Fesclavage,  examen  desprejvgSi 
eontre  la  coulextr  desAfricains  et  des  sang-melis; 
and  in  the  same  year  he  visited  the  West  In- 
dies, publishing  b&^t  his  return  I^es  colonies 
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I\ran^i3€9  (1842),  and  Le$  eoloniet  Strangles 
et  Haiti  (2  vols.  Svo.,  1843).  After  a  tour 
through  Egypt?  Greece,  and  Turkey,  he  pre- 
sented ariew  of  oriental  servitude  in  ms  jEgypts 
en  1846  (1846).  In  1847  he  published  VhiM- 
Unr$  ds  V.eteUmtge  pendant  Us  deux  demUree 
annies  (2  vols.  Svo.,  1847).  He  visited  the 
banks  of  the  Senegal,  the  revolution  of  1848 
oocanring  during  his  absence,  and  was  appoint- 
ed on  his  return  under  secretary  of  the  navy^ 
department  He  immediately  caused  a  com- 
mittee to  be  appointed  to  draft  a  bill  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  French  colonies,  and 
the  emancipation  act  of  April  27, 1848,  was  the 
result  Elected  to  the  legislature  by  both 
Guadeloupe  and  Martinique,  he  sat  for  ihe  for- 
mer island,  became  a  prominent  member  of  the 
^  movntain^ "  and  on  the  coup  d'etat  of  Deo.  2, 
1851,  appeared  in  his  scarf  of  office  among  the 
insurgents  in  the  &abourg  St  Antoine.  Exiled 
from  France,  he  went  to  England,  where  he 

Sublished  Le  coup  d^Stat  du  2  Deeenibre  rLon- 
on^  1652) ;  an  elaborate  ''life  of  Handd,^*  in 
English  (1857) ;  and  latterly  an  English  pam- 
phlet on  the  Anglo-French  alliance. 

SOHOFFER,  Pbteb,  one  of  the  inventors  of 
printing,  bom  in  Gernsheim  near  Darmstadt 
about  1480,  died  in  the  spring  of  1502.  Early 
in  life  he  followed  the  profession  of  a  copyist  at 
Paris,  but  about  1450  removed  to  Mentz,  where 
he  became  an  assistant  in  the  printing  estab- 
lishment of  Faust  and  Gutenberg,  and  iSfcerthe 
dissolution  of  the  partnership  between  these 
two  became  a  partner  of  the  former,  and  sub- 
sequently married  his  ^n^anddaughter  Ohristine. 
The  first  work  on  which  his  name  appears  is 
the  celebrated  Psalter,  printed  with  large  cut 
type  in  Aug.  1457.  Afterward,  in  coi\j  unction 
with  Faust,  he  published  several  works;  and 
after  the  death  of  the  latter,  Schdffer  continued 
the  business  for  about  85  years.  He  left  as 
his  successor  his  son  Johann  SchOffer,  whose 
name  is  appended  to  the  Mereurius  Tnemegw- 
tus  of  1608,  and  many  works  after  that  date. 
SchOffer  was  the  inventor  of  punches,  by 
which  sharpness  and  finish  were  given  to  the 

SOHOHABIE,  a  S.  K  co.  of  N.  Y.,  drained 
by  Schoharie  and  Oatskill  creeks;  area,  675 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 84,469.  A  branch  of  the 
Oatskill  mountains  occupies  the  S.  part,  and  a 
ridge  called  the  Hellebark  mountains  extends 
along  the  E.  border.  Iron  ore,  limestone,  and 
sandstone  are  found,  and  there  are  sulphur 
springs  in  the  K  W,  The  productions  in  1855 
were  41,719  bushels  of  wheat,  490,068  of  oats, 
87,592  of  rye,  161,158  of  Indian  com,  169,078 
of  buckwheat,  44,186  of  barley,  190,482  of  po- 
tatoes, 88,482  of  peas,  222,182  of  apples,  48,774 
tons  of  hay,  440,754  lbs.  of  hops,  1,882,257  of 
butter,  and  108,416  of  wool.  The  county  had 
85  churches,  194  schools,  8  newspaper  offices, 
4  furnaces.  27  grist  mills,  and  118  saw  mills. 
Capital,  Scnoharie. 

SOHOLASTIOISM.  See  Nohutausic,  and 
Philosopht,  vol.  ziiL  p«  265. 


SOHOMBERG,  FioxDmcH  Hxbmanit,  count, 
a  German  soldier,  born  in  Heidelberg  in  Dec 
1615,  killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  in  Ire- 
land, July  1,  1690.  He  was  the  son  of  Count 
Schomberg,  a  high  officer  in  the  household 
of  the  elector  palatine,  by  an  English  lady, 
Ann,  of  the  Dudley  family,  and  lost  both 
his  parents  when  only  a  few  months  old. 
Being  a  Protestant,  he  fought  against  the  im- 
perialists during  the  80  years'  war,  alternately 
m  the  Dutch,  Swedish,  and  French  armies,  and 
his  property  was  connscated  by  the  emperor. 
After  Uie  peace  of  Westphalia  he  was  ap- 
pointed chamberlain  to  the  young  William  11.  of 
Orange.  In  1650  he  removed  to  France,  and 
served  with  distinction  under  Turenne,  recdv- 
ing  the  brevet  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  until 
the  peace  of  the  Pyr6n^.  In  1660  he  entered 
the  Portuguese  service,  won  the  victoria 
of  Estremos,  June  8,  1668,  and  YUkvidosa, 
June  17, 1665,  compelling  Spain  to  recogniia 
the  house  of  Bragan^a,  and  at  the  ooncteaon 
of  peace  in  1668  returned  to  France  and  beeama 
naturalized  there.  Being  placed  in  command 
of  the  French  army  on  the  Spanish  frontier,  be 
took  Fi^eras  and  several  other  stron^oldsin 
Oatalonia,  and  in  1675  was  promoted  to  the  nnk 
of  marshaL  During  the  following  yean  ha 
commanded  in  Flanders,  and  forced  the  enemy 
to  raise  the  si^es  of  Maestricht  (1676)  and 
Gharleroi  (1677).  On  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Kantes  (1685)  he  went  to  Portugal,  imd 
negotiated  the  marriage  between  Pedro  IL  and 
Haria  SopJ^ia^  daughter  of  the  elector  palatine 
Frederic  Wilham.  He  afterward  repaired  to 
Berlin,  and  in  1687  was  appointed  to  the  chief 
command  of  the  army  of  Brandenburg  and  the 
governorship  of  the  province  of  Pr^sia.  hi 
1688  William  UI.  of  Orange,  when  about  to  sa3 
for  England,  appointed  him  his  second  in  com- 
mand, ^^  as  the  greatest  living  master  of  the  tit 
of  war."  He  entered  London  riding  by  the  add 
of  the  prince,  and  dividing  with  him  the  gaze  of 
the  multitude,  introduced  the  most  rigorous  dis- 
cipline among  the  troops,  and  in  1689  reodred 
firom  the  house  of  commons  a  vote  of  thanks 
for  his  services,  and  was  created  duke  of  Ldo- 
ster.  A  grant  of  £100,000  was  also  awarded 
him  by  parliament.  In  1689  he  was  sent  to 
Ireland,  but,  owing  to  the  disorganized  state 
of  the  army,  made  little  headway  against  tin 
party  of  Xing  James.  In  June,  1690,  he  vis 
Joined  by  William  with  large  reenforoemesta, 
and  both  marched  toward  the  Boyne  to  m«et 
the  enemy.  In  the  battle  which  took  place  oa 
the  bank  of  that  river  Schomberg  fm  wlu2« 
leading  a  charge. 

SCHOMBERG,  HsiTBt,  oomte  de,  a  French 
soldier  and  statesman,  bom  in  Paris  in  15SS. 
died  in  1682.  Having  attained  the  rank  d 
lieutenant-general  by  active  service  in  the  army, 
he  became  in  1607  counciUor  of  state,  in  1608 
governor  of  limousin,  in  1615  ambassador  to 
England,  and  in  1616  colonel-general  <^all  tbe 
German  troops  in  the  service  of  France.  In  1619 
he  was  named  superintendent  of  finance  and 
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grand  master  of  artillery,  assisted  in  redncing 
the  Protestant  strongholds  in  Languedoc  and 
Gaienne,  and  in  1621  became  prime  minister, 
bat  was  displaced  bj  Bichelieu  in  1624.  He 
was  raised  me  next  year  to  the  rank  of  marshal 
of  France,  expelled  the  English  from  the  id- 
knd  of  Bis  in  1627,  and  distinguished  himself 
daring  the  siege  of  La  Bochelle ;  took  Pignerol 
in  1630,  and  forced  the  dnke  of  Savoy  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Casale;  in  1632  commanded  the 
army  sent  by  BicheUeu  against  the  insurgents 
in  Languedoc,  on  Sept.  1  defeated  and  took 
prisoner  the  duke  of  Montmorency  at  Oastel- 
Daadary,  and  as  a  reward  was  made  govern- 
or of  Languedoc.  He  published  a  JSelatian  de 
la  guerre  d'ltalis  (Paris,  1680).  giving  an  ac- 
count of  his  last  campaign  in  tnat  country. — 
Bis  Bon  Chables,  bom  in  1601,  died  in  1656, 
served  under  him  in  Italy  and  Languedoc,  suc- 
ceeded him  as  governor  of  the  latter  province, 
defeated  the  Spaniards  at  Leucate  in  1686,  re- 
ceived the  rank  of  marshal,  took  Perpignan  in 
1642,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  army  which  invaded  Catalonia  in  1648.  He 
acquired  the  title  of  duke  by  his  marriage  with 
Ann,  duchess  of  HaUuyn. 

8CH0MBnBGK,  Sib  Bobxbt  Hebican,  an 
English  traveller,  bom  in  Freiburg,  on  the  Un- 
Btrat,  June  5, 1804.  He  came  in  his  youth  to  the 
United  States,  and  was  for  some  time  partner 
in  a  tobacco  manufactory  in  Virginia.  In  1880 
he  went  almost  penniless  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  while  staying  on  the  little  island  of  Ane- 
gada,  one  of  the  Virgin  group,  was  encouraged 
bj  the  English  governor  to  explore  the  island. 
He  obtfdned  mnch  valuable  information  on  the 
dangerous  coasts,  and  laid  an  essay  on  the  sub- 
ject before  the  English  geographical  society, 
which  procured  him  some  influential  patrons. 
In  1884  the  ffeographical  society  and  some  bot- 
anists famisuned  him  the  means  of  undertaking 
a  scientific  expedition  to  British  Guiana,  where 
he  spent  4  years,  making  important  discoveries 
in  the  interior  of  the  country.  He  published  the 
results  of  his  investigations  in  his  "  Description 
of  British  Guiana,  Geographical  and  Statistical'^ 
(London,  1840),  "  Views  in  the  Interior  of  Gui- 
m"  (1840),  and  reports  to  the  geographical 
society,  which  were  translated  into  German 
by  his  brother  Otto  (Eeisen  in  Ghiiana  und 
am  Orinoco^  Leipsic,  1841).  Every  branch  of 
natural  science  has  been  greatly  enriched  by 
these  volumes,  and  one  new  plant,  first  de- 
scribed by  Schomburgk,  has  been  cidled  in  his 
honor  Sehon^mrgiia  orehida.  The  great  Vic- 
^a  regia  lily  was  discovered  by  him  on  this 
joomey.  In  1840  the  British  government 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  a  commission  to 
Burv^  the  frontier  between  British  Guiana 
Aod  Brazil,  and  to  make  further  geographical 
tod  ethnological  investigations.  The  enter- 
prise was  commenced  in  1841,  and  terminated 
^  1844.  He  was  knighted  by  the  queen,  and 
received  an  appointment  in  tie  service  of  the 
gOTemment.  In  1847  he  published  a  "His- 
tory of  Barbados ;''  in  1848  he  proposed  to  the 


British  association  a  plan  of  reducing  unwrit- 
ten languages  to  tm  alphabet  in  Boman  char- 
acters ;  and  in  August  of  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  British  consul  and  ehargi  d'affairesm 
l£e  Dominican  republic,  with  which  he  con- 
cluded in  1849  an  advantageous  commercial 
treaty.  The  geographical  society  received  from 
him  a  number  of  interesting  reports  on  the  id- 
and  of  St.  Domingo,  and  in  1858  on  the  pen- 
insula of  Samana.  He  has  been  made  Ph.D. 
by  the  university  of  KOnigsberg,  a  knight  of 
the  red  eagle  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  a  knight 
of  the  order  of  merit  by  the  king  of  Saxony, 
and  a  chevalier  of  tiie  French  legion  of  honor. 
Since  1857  hehas  resided  at  Bangkok  as  British 
consul  for  Siam. — Otto,  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing, born  at  Yoigtstudt,  in  Thuringia,  Aug. 
18,  1810,  died  at  Buchsfelde,  in  South  Aus- 
tralia, Aug.  16,  1857.  He  studied  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Halle,  took  an  active  part  in  the 
Bunchenseh^ft,  and  on  that  account  was  im- 
prisoned for  several  years  in  the  fortress  of 
ICagdeburg.  He  published  German  transla- 
tions of  several  works  of  his  brother,  and  in 
1846  commenced  with  Froriep  the  publication 
of  a  geographical  journal  entitled  Ibrtichritte 
der  SeograpkU  una  Naturmssensehqft,  Dur- 
ing the  revolutionary  movements  of  1848  he 
was  very  active  in  promoting  the  efficient  or- 
ganization of  mechanics^  associations;  but  after 
the  success  of  the  counter  revolution  in  1849  he 
emigrated  to  Australia,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  as  a  farmer,  serving  also  a 
colony  of  German  emigrants  as  pastor  and  jus- 
tice of  the  peace. — ^A  third  brother,  MoBrrz 
BiOBABD,  accompanied  his  brother  Sir  Bobert 
in  1840  to  Guiana,  at  the  expense  of  the  king 
of  Pmssia,  and  with  his  brother  Otto  took  part 
in  the  publication  of  the  German  account  of 
this  journey.  In  1849  he  embarked  for  Aus- 
tralia, whither  he  was  afterward  followed  by  a 
fourth  brother,  Julius. 

SOHONBEDT,  Oheistian  Fbikdbioh,  a  Ger- 
man chemist,  born  in  Wfirtemberg,  Oct.  If 
1799.  In  1824-^5  he  taught  chemistry  am 
physics  at  Beilhau  near  Budolstadt.  To  com 
plete  his  scientific  education  he  visited  Eng- 
land (1826)  and  Paris,  and  in  1828  was  called 
to  the  university  of  Basel.  His  first  experi- 
ments on  the  passivity  of  iron  led  to  a  series 
of  voltaic  and  electro-chemical  investigations. 
In  1889  he  discovered  ozone,  and  in  1845  in- 
vented gun  cotton.  He  has  of  late  years  de- 
voted himself  to  experiments  with  oxygen.  Of 
his  works,  which  have  usually  appeared  first  in 
periodicds,  the  most  noteworthy  are :  Das  Ver- 
nalten  da  Bisens  zum  Sauerstoff  (Basel,  1887); 
Beitrdge  tur  phyHkalUcTien  Chemie  (1844); 
Ueber  die  Erteugung  des  (kon$  (1844) ;  and 
Ueber  die  langscme  ttnd  rasehe  Verhrennung  der 
Korper  in  atmospMriscTier  Luft  (1845). 

SOHONBBUNN,  a  village  of  Lower  Aus- 
tria,  about  2  m.  8.  W.  from  Vienna,  on  a  small 
affluent  of  the  Danube.  It  is  the  site  of  the 
emperor^s  summer  palace,  a  large  building, 
surrounded  by  a  beautiftd  park  containing  bo- 
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tanieal  and  zoological  gardens.  It  was  ocon- 
pied  by  Napoleon  in  1805  and  1809.  The 
peace  of  Presburg  was  ratified  here  in  the  for- 
mer year,  and  the  peace  of  Vienna  concluded 
here  in  the  latter.  Napoleon's  son,  the  duke 
of  Reichstadt,  died  here  in  July,  1832. 

SCHOOL  BROTHERS  and  SCHOOL  SIS- 
TERS, the  collective  name  of  the  nnmerona 
religons  congregations  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  which  devote  themselves  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth.  The  most  important  of  them 
are  the  "  Brethren  of  the  Christian  Schools," 
founded  in  1679  by  La  Salle.  (See  Brethben 
OF  THS  Chbistian  Sohools.)  Amoug  the  other 
male  congregations  of  this  class  the  following 
deserve  to  be  noticed:  1.  The  *^ Congregation 
of  Christian  Instruction,"  founded  in  1820,  in 
Brittany,  by  the  abb6  Jean  de  Lamennais,  a 
brother  of  the  celebrated  author,  principally 
for  taking  charge  of  the  primary  schools  in  such 
localities  as  were  unable  to  support  two  breth- 
ren at  a  time,  and  for  this  reason  were  debarred 
from  the  services  of  the  brethren  of  the  Chris- 
tian sohools  of  La  Salle.  They  had  in  1860  up- 
ward of  100  establishments  with  more  than  600 
members,  mostly  in  France.  2.  The  "Brothers 
of  Christian  Instruction,"  founded  in  1821  by 
the  abb6  Coindrin  at  Pay  in  France,  had  in  1860 
about  300  members  in  50  establishments,  of 
which  8  (Mobile,  Dubuque,  and  Shieldsborough, 
Miss.)  are  in  the  United  States,  and  all  the  others 
in  France.  3,  The  **  Christian  Brothers  of  the 
Society  of  Mary"  (Frirea  Maristes),  founded  in 
1816,  by  the  abb6  Chanisnade  and  some  other 
priests,  in  the  diocese  of  Bordeaux,  had  in  1858 
1,665  members  and  336  houses,  of  which  3  were 
in  the  United  States  (Cincinnati,  San  Antonio, 
and  Pittsburg),  1  in  Scotland,  1  in  Austria,  1  in 
New  Caledonia,  and  the  others  in  France.  4. 
The  "  Christian  Brothers,"  founded  by  the  Rev. 
E.  Rice,  at  Waterford,  Ireland,  have  a  superior- 
general  at  Dublin,  and  in  1860  had  51  estab- 
lishments in  Ireland,  9  in  England,  and  several 
more  in  the  British  possessions  in  India  and 
Australia.  They  conduct  in  all  180  schools, 
in  which  over  21,000  children  and  adults  re- 
ceive a  religious  and  secular  education.  5.  Two 
congregations  of  "  Brothers  of  St,  Joseph,"  the 
one  founded  in  1816  in  Belgium  and  still  con- 
fined to  that  country,  the  other  founded  in  1821 
by  the  abb6  Dugari^,  and  later  united  with 
the  "  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Cross,"  which 
has  a  number  of  institutions  in  France  and 
several  in  the  United  States  (in  the  dioceses  of 
Chicago  and  Fort  Wayne). — Beside  the  congre- 
gations here  enumerated  there  are  several  minor 
ones,  which  occupy  themselves  solely  or  mostly 
with  the  instruction  of  youth.  In  France  alone 
there  were  in  1849  25  congregations,  which  to- 
gether had  charge  of  7,590  schools.  In  the 
United  States  there  were  in  1860,  beside  the  con- 
gregations already  mentioned,  the  "Xaverian 
Brothers  "  in  Louisville  since  1854,  and  "  Broth- 
ers of  the  Holy  Family"  in  the  diocese  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.  In  several  non-Christian  countries, 
as  Syria,  China,  &c.,  congregations  of  native 


school  brothers  have  been  organized  by  them» 
sionaries. — The  number  of  female  associatioog 
which  have  been  established  solely  or  chiefij 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  schools  is  mach 
larger  man  that  of  the  male  congregations. 
France  alone  in  1843  had  85  different  congrega- 
tions, having  charge  of  8,800  schook  The  fol- 
lowing are  among  those  having  the  largest 
number  of  members :  1.  The  "  Congregation  of 
Nevers,"  confined  to  France,  and  comprising  ia 
1860  about  2,000  sisters  in  246  establishments. 
2.  The  "  Congregation  of  Nancy,"  whidi  in 
1856  had  1,150  members  in  442  establlshmente, 
of  which  12  were  in  Belgium,  29  in  Algeria, 
a  few  in  Holland,  and  the  others  in  France. 
8.  The  "  Congregation  of  Poor  School  Sisters 
of  Bavaria,"  founded  in  1884  by  Sebastian  Job 
and  Michael  Wittmann,  with  109  establishments 
in  Germany  and  18  in  America.  4.  The  "  0»- 
gregation  of  St.  Sauveur  le  Vicomte,"  in  tiie 
diocese  of  Coutances,  with  83  establishments 
and  460  members.  6.  Tho  "  Congregation  of 
Nantes,"  with  63  establishments  and  460  mea- 
bers.  6.  The  "  Congregation  of  Menrinan' 
(m  Switzerland),  with  36  houses  and  80  sisteri 
T.  "  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart "  (m  8  congre- 
gations, the  oldest  of  which  was  founded  is 
1800  by  MUe.  Barat),  with  more  than  ^JO 
establishments,  of  which  19  are  in  North  Amer- 
ica. 8.  "  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph"  (m  several  con- 
gregations), with  about  600  establishments  and 
more  than  5,000  members.  In  the  United  States 
there  are  about  30  different  associations  of 
women  conducting  schools,  some  of  whidi 
originated  here ;  as  the  "  Sisters  of  Lorettfl." 
founded  in  Kentucky  in  1812  by  the  Rev.  C.Xe- 
rinckx,  who  have  also  houses  in  the  dioceses 
of  St.  Louis^  Little  Rock,  Kansas,  and  Xev 
Mexico ;  the  "  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Nazareth.'' 
founded  in  1812  by  the  coadjutor  bishop  of 
Bardstown,  who  conduct  Bchools  in  the  dioceees 
of  Louisville,  Covington,  and  Nashville,  &«• 

SCHOOLCRAFT,  a  co.  in  the  upper  penin- 
sula of  Michigan,  bordering  on  Lake  Saperior, 
and  drained  by  the  Whitefish  and  Manistee 
rivers;  area,  2,600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  T8. 
The  surface  is  hUly  and  covered  with  den» 
forests.  The  "  Pictured  Rocks,"  a  perpendi^ 
ular  wall  of  200  to  300  feet  in  hwght,  cnrioa^lT 
stratified,  and  extending  many  nules  along  the 
S,  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  are  in  this  oonntj-. 

SCHOOLCRAFT,  Hbnbt  Rowk,  LLD-  « 
American  author,  bom  in  Watervliet  (now  Giri- 
derland),  Albany  co.,  K  Y.,  Mardi  28,  i:^ 
His  first  American  ancestor  setUed  in  Albanf 
CO.  in  the  reign  of  (reorge  H.,  and  tjwM 
school,  whence  his  name  of  Oalcraft  wa^  pof^ 
larly  changed  to  Schoolcraft.  He  entered  I'nii^ 
college  in  his  16th  year,  studied  chemistry  aoa 
mineralogy  under  Prof.  F.  Hall  of  Middlebiu? 
college,  Vt.,  and  taught  himself  Hebrew,  Ge^ 
man,  French,  geology,  &o.  His  father  beicj 
the  superintendent  of  a  glass  house,  he  stndied 
the  art  of  glass  making,  and  in  1816  corhmenced 
at  Utica  the  publication  of  a  work  on  '^^^ 
ology,"  which  was  not  completed.  In  1817-*lo 
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he  made  a  Jonrnej  to  the  West,  and  after  his 
retorn  visited  Washington  with  a  very  complete 
mineralogical  and  geological  collection,  and 
pablished  '^  A  View  of  the  Lead  Mines  of  Mis- 
eouri,"  &c.  (8vo.,  New  York,  1819),  and  a  nar- 
rative, since  enlarged  under  the  title  of  ^^  Scenes 
and  Adventures  in  the  Semi-Alpine  Begion  of 
the  Ozark  Mountains  of  MissonVi  and  Arkan- 
sas" (8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1858).  In  1820  he  was 
appointed  geologist  to  an  exploring  expedition 
under  Gren.  Cass  to  the  Lake  Superior  copper 
region  and  the  upper  Mississippi,  of  which  he 
pablished  a  narrative  in  1821 ;  and  in  the  latter 
year,  being  appointed  secretary  to  a  commis- 
sion to  treat  with  the  Indians  at  Chicago,  he 
travelled  through  Illinois  and  along  the  Wa- 
bash and  Miami  rivers,  and  embodied  the  re- 
snlts  in  *^  Travels  in  the  Central  Portions  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley,"  &c.  (8vo.,  New  York, 
1825).  Receiving  in  1822  the  appointment  of 
Indian  agent  on  the  N.  W.  frontier,  he  estab- 
lished himself  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  near  Lake 
Saperior,  and  afterward  at  Michiluna<^inac  on 
Lake  Huron,  married  in  1828  Miss  Johnston, 
vho  was  the  granddaughter  of  an  Indian  chie^ 
but  had  been  educated  in  Europe,  and  has  since 
devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to  Indian  ethnol- 
ogy and  history.  In  1847  he  was  married  agaiu 
to  Miss  Mary  Howard  of  South  Carolina.  From 
1828 1^  1882  he  was  a  member  of  the  territo- 
rial legislature  of  Michigan,  in  the  former  year 
founded  the  Michigan  historical  society,  and 
in  1831  the  Algic  society  at  Detroit,  two  of  his 
lectores  before  which,  on  the  grammatical  con- 
structioB  of  the  Indian  languages,  were  trans- 
lated by  Duponcean  and  presented  to  the 
French  institute,  which  awarded  him  a  gold 
medal  During  this  time  he  also  published 
aeveral  poems,  lectures,  and  reports  on  his 
favorite  topics,  including  *^The  Rise  of  the 
Wert,  or  a  Prospect  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  a 
Poem,"  "Geehale,  an  Indian  Lament,'^  "In- 
dian Melodies,"  "The  Man  of  Bronze,  or  Por- 
traitnres  of  Indian  Character,"  and  "  Iosco,  or 
the  YtHe  of  Norma,"  beside  a  grammar  of  the 
Algonquin  language.  At  the  head  of  a  sec- 
ond government  expedition  in  1882,  he  was 
the  firrt  to  discover  the  source  of  the  Missis- 
aippi,  and  published  a  "  Narrative  of  an  Expe- 
dition to  Itasca  Lake,  the  actual  Source  of  the 
Miasiaaippi  River"  (8vo.,  New  York,  1884).  In 
1836,  being  ^$ommissioned  to  treat  with  the 
tribes  on  the  upper  lakes,  he  procured  from 
them  the  cession  of  16,000,000  acres  of  land  to 
the  United  States.  He  was  then  appointed  act- 
ing superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  and  in  1889 
chief  disbursing  agent,  for  the  northern  depart- 
pient  In  1841  he  removed  to  New  York,  and 
issued  proposals  for  an  "  Indian  Cyclopaedia," 
which  was  abandoned  for  want  of  encourage- 
ment. In  1842  he  ,visited  Europe,  and  on  his 
return  made  a  tour  in  western  Virginia,  Ohio, 
And  Canada,  conununicating  his  archasological 
investigations  there  to  the  royal  antiquarian 
•ociety  of  Denmark,  of  which  he  is  an  honorary 
member.    Under  appointment  from  the  state 


legislature  in  1845,  he  made  a  census  and  col- 
lected statistics  of  the  Six  Nations  of  New 
York,  publishing  the  results  in  "  Notes  on  tiie 
Iroquois,  or  Contributions  to  American  History, 
Antiquities,  and  General  Ethnology"  (8vo.,  ^- 
bany,  1848),  On  March  8,  1847,  congress,  in 
consequence  of  his  efforts,  passed  a  resolution 
under  which,  by  direction  of  the  secretary  of 
war,  Mr.  Schoolcraft  engaged  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  extensive  work  on  the  Indians,  en- 
titled "Historical  and  Statistical  Information 
respecting  the  History,  Condition,  and  Pros- 
pects of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United  States," 
of  which  6  vols.  4to.  have  appeared,  with  886 
plates  by  Capt.  (now  Mi^or)  Eastman  and  oth- 
ers (Philadelphia,  1851-7).  This  work,  though 
comprising  several  contributions  from  govern- 
ment officers  and  others,  is  mostly  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Schoolcraft  himself.  Beside  the  publi- 
cations already  mentioned,  he  is  the  author  of 
*' Algic  Researches^  comprising  Inquiries  re- 
specting the  Mental  Characteristics  of  the  North 
American  Indians"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  New  York, 
1889) ;  "  Talladega,  a  Tale  of  the  Creek  War;" 
"  Oneota,  or  the  Red  Race  of  America"  (8vo., 
New  York,  1844;  republished  with  the  title  of 
^'  The  Indian  in  his  Wigwam,  or  Characteris- 
tics of  the  Red  Race,"  1848);  ''Personal  Me- 
moirs of  a  Residence  of  Thirty  Years  with  the 
Indian  Tribes  on  the  American  Frontiers" 
(8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1868);  and  "The  Myth  of 
Hiawatha  and  other  Oral  Legends,  Mythologio 
and  Allegoric,  of  the  North  Americftn  Indians," 
a  revised  edition  of  the  "Algic  Researches" 
(8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1856).  His  two  works  on 
the  upper  Mississippi  have  been  combined  under 
the  title  of  "  Narrative  of  an  Exploratory  Ex- 
pedition to  the  Sources  of  the  Mississippi  River 
m  1820,  resumed  and  completed  by  the  Dis- 
covery of  its  Origin  in  Itasca  Lake  in  1882  " 
(8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1854).  Mr.  Schoolcraft 
has  resided  in  Washington,  D.  C,  since  1847. 

SCHOOLEY'S  MOUNTAIN,  a  village  and 
watering  place  in  Morris  co.,  N.  J.,  45  m.  N. 
from  Trenton.  The  mountain  has  an  elevation 
of  1,100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
near  its  summit  is  a  spring  discharging  25  gal- 
lons of  water  an  hour.  It  contains  carbonated 
oxide  of  iron,  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia.  There 
are  several  hotels. 

SCHOOLS.  See  Colleob,  Common  Sohools, 
Education,  Indtjstkial  Schools,  Militast 
Schools,  Normal  Schools,  and  Univbbsity. 

SCH()0L8,  Rkfobmatoet.  The  Sunday 
schools  founded  by  Raikes  in  Gloucester  and 
elsewhere  in  England,  about  the  year  1781, 
were  primarily  intended  for  vagrant  and  vicious 
children  only,  and  were  the  first  distinctly  re- 
formatory schools  in  Europe.  The  London 
"philanthropic  society  for  the  prevention  of 
crime  by  the  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders, 
and  t^e  industrial  education  of  the  destitute  off- 
spring of  convicted  felons,^'  was  foun^d  by  Ar- 
thur Young  in  1788,  and  incorporated  in  1800. 
Its  original  plan  contemplated  the  grouping  of 
the  diildren  in  families,  under  suitable  instruo- 
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ton,  eadi  funWj  having  a  different  trade,  and 
the  head  of  each  honse  and  his  wife  to  stand  in 
loco  parentum  to  the  children.  This  plan  was 
ahandoned  for  the  sake  of  greater  economy  a 
few  jears  later,  and  the  children  were  congre- 
gated in  one  large  huilding,  in  which  the  differ- 
ent trades  were  carried  on,  and  the  hojs  event- 
uallj  apprenticed  to  a  master  in  the  trade  they 
had  learned.  For  more  than  80  years  this 
continued  to  he  the  only  institution  of  its  kind 
in  the  world.  In  1818  a  ^*  society  for  the  pre- 
vention of  pauperism  and  crime"  was  formed 
in  New  York  city,  and  the  late  John  Griscom, 
Isaac  Oollins,  the  late  Joseph  Ourtis,  and  James 
W.  Gerard  were  among  its  active  members; 
mainly  through  the  efforts  of  these  gentlemen, 
the  "  society  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile 
deUnqnents"  was  formed  in  1823,  and  chartered 
in  1824,  and  a  house  of  refuge  for  juvenile  of- 
fenders opened  under  its  charge,  in  Jan.  1825. 
A  similar  institution  was  organized  in  Boston 
in  1826,  and  another  in  Philadelphia  in  1828. 
There  are  now  18  or  14  of  these  houses  of  ref- 
uge, or,  as  some  of  them  are  called,  state  reform 
schools,  in  the  United  States.  They  are  in- 
tended mainly  for  children  who  have  been 
convicted,  or  are  liable  to  conviction,  for  some 
crime,  and  are  for  the  most  part  semi-prisons, 
80  far  as  high  walls,  separate  cell-like  dormi- 
tories, task  work,  and  contract  labor  can  make 
them  such;  yet  the  school  instruction,  the 
moral  culture,  the  system  of  grades  and  pro- 
motion for  good  conduct,  and  the  subsequent 
indenturing  of  the  children  in  respectable  fam- 
ilies or  on  shipboard,  exert  a  powerful  influ- 
ence for  their  reformation. — ^Xn*  Europe,  efforts 
were  made  as  early  as  1838  to  render  the  sys- 
tem less  prison-like  in  its  character.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  family  relation  was  substituted 
for  that  of  the  warden  or  superintendent ;  the 
children  were  aggregated  in  groups  of  from  12 
to  60,  placed  under  "  house  fathers"  and  "  el- 
der brothers"  carefully  trained  for  the  work, 
and  all  the  social  influences  of  a  well  regulated 
family  brought  to  bear  upon  their  moral  na- 
ture. There  were  no  tasks,  and  no  contracting 
of  their  labor;  they  were  taught  no  trades, 
except  printing,  engraving,  bookbinding,  &c ; 
most  of  them  were  employed  in  horticulture 
and  spade  husbandry;  and  the  utmost  care 
was  taken  to  develop  religions  principle.  This 
system  originated  with  Dr.  John  H.  Wichem, 
whose  Rauhe  Hans  at  Horn  near  Hamburg, 
founded  in  1833,  has  been  the  parent  of  a  great 
number  of  similar  institutions.  In  1889  MM. 
Demetz  and  Bretigni^res  de  Oourteilles  com- 
menced at  Mettrai  near  Tours,  in  France,  a 
reformatory  colony  on  still  another  principle. 
Their  pupils  or  colons  now  number  about  800, 
mostly  young  delinquents,  conditionally  acquit- 
ted under  the  French  code,  as  having  acted 
"without  discernment,"  and  committed  to 
Mettrai,  usually  for  the  term  of  their  minority. 
They  are  grouped  in  companies  of  about  60, 
each  occupying  a  separate  house,  and  the  fam- 
ily principle  and  the  etprit  du  corps  of  a  mili- 


tary organization  are  brought  into  play  for 
their  reformation.  A  consi^rable  number  of 
institutions  similarly  organized  are  in  existeoce 
in  IVance  and  elsewhere  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  but  no  other  has  been  so  successfal  as 
Mettrai.  In  1846  the  reftige  of  the  LondoQ 
philanthropic  society  was  entirely  reorganized, 
under  the  Kev.  Sydney  Turner,  and  a  farm  of 
140  acres  was  taken  at  Bed  Hill,  near  Beigate. 
Surrey.  In  1860  it  had  270  bojrs,  grouped  in 
families  of  80.  They  are  not  sent  as  conTicU, 
but  enter  voluntarily,  though  most  of  them 
have  been  convicts.  Many  of  them  emigrate 
after  2  or  8  years  to  the  United  States,  Canada. 
or  Australia.  Of  these,  only  about  11  per  cent 
relapse  into  crime,  while  of  those  who  find 
employment  at  home  28  per  cent,  are  reported 
as  relapsing. — ^At  Buysselede,  in  Belgiam,  aod 
the  adjacent  village  of  Beemem,  are  reforma- 
tories of  still  another  class,  the  former  for  boTis 
and  the  latter  for  girls,  receiving  vagrants  and 
morally  endangered  children,  as  well  as  crim- 
inals. They  are  not  grouped  in  families,  bet 
divided  into  sections  of  100  each,  under  an 
overseer  and  assistants.  The  arrangement  and 
discipline  are  in  the  main  military,  but  gre«£ 
pains  are  taken  to  win  the  affections  of  the 
pupils.  Trades  are  taught  in  addition  to  farm 
tabor,  but  only  very  ordinary  skill  in  and 
knowledge  of  them  is  expected  or  reqtdred. 
The  ^Is  are  taught  the  ordinary  duties  of  tbe 
farm,  housekeeping,  and  plain  needlework 
These  schools  are,  we  believe,  th©  only  on« 
of  their  kind  in  Europe.— In  the  United  States, 
tbe  rapid  increase  of  vagrant  and  vicioudy  in- 
clined children,  mainly  from  immigration  of  a 
foreign  pauper  class,  induced  the  conTirtioB 
that  institutions  were  needed  for  the  tmom 
of  a  younger  and  less  criminal  class  than  those 
sent  to  the  houses  of  refuge.  The  result  was 
the  organization  of  the  New  York  juvenile  atr- 
ium, and  a  class  of  kindred  institntions,  seme 
of  them  dividing  their  pupila  into  groi]p>  or 
families  of  80,  40,  or  50;  others  retainiog 
them  all  under  one  roof^  but  in  separate  da'^e^ 
The  peculiarities  of  these  asylums  are,  that  the 
children  are  younger  than  in  the  houses  of  ref- 
uge, viz.,  between  7  and  14 ;  that  they  have 
not  been  convicted  of  any  crime,  though  some- 
times arrested  for  petty  pilfering,  but  are  «?p- 
mitted  on  a  magistrate's  warrant,  in  manT  in- 
stances at  their  own  request ;  thai  the  asjlnm 
is  clothed  by  the  state  with  the  power  of  a  pa- 
rent or  guardian  over  them ;  that  their  lal-or 
is  not  contracted  for;  that  they  are  carefbllt' 
instructed,  and  usually  at  the  end  of  6  or  li 
months  returned  to  their  parents  or  guardiam. 
on  their  binding  themselves  to  take  good  care 
of  them,  or  indentured  to  farmers  or  others  n*- 
mote  from  the  city  or  state  where  tbej  ha^e 
formerly  resided.  These  institntions  do  lioi 
rely  upon  high  walls  or  guards  to  retain  their 
pupils,  and  they  sleep  in  large  common  dormi- 
tories. In  those  institutions  in  which  the  feni- 
ily  system  is  preferred,  the  general  arrange- 
ment is  similar  to  that  at  Horn  or  Mettrai, 
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ihoagh  with  less  of  the  military  element  than 
in  the  latter.    One  of  them,  that  at  Lancaster, 
Ohio,  has  an  immense  fiann,  and  is  attempting 
a  dairj  and  fruit  culture.    Another,  intended 
for  yagrant  and  vioiouslj  inclined  girls,  at  Lan- 
caster, Mass.,  unites  with  the  usual  female 
household  duties  the  culture  of  flowers,  and  a 
thorough  moral  and  good  intellectual  training. 
—In  some  of  our  large  cities  there  are  also  in- 
stitutions wholly  voluntary,  for  the  care  of 
children  who  are  not  yet  addicted  to  vice,  but 
exposed  to  great  danger,  such  as  homes  for  the 
frieudless ;  the  first,  that  in  Kew  York,  was 
founded  in  1834.    Houses  of  industry,  missions, 
and  "  children's  aid  societies"  (the  first  oi^an- 
ized  in  New  York  in  1858),  were  also  estab- 
lished, which  gather  up  children  from   the 
streets,  and  clothe  and  send  them  to  western 
homes.    In  England,  private  reformatories  in 
large  numbers  have  sprung  up,  many  of  them 
licensed  by  the  government,  subject  to  inspec- 
tion by  government  officers,  and  receiving  for 
each  pupil  sent  them  by  the  magistrates  6s.  per 
week.    They  are  generally  small,  few  having 
over  30  or  40  inmates,  and  most  of  them  sub- 
stantially on  the  family  system.    In  this  country 
there  are  few  or  none  of  this  kind  except  vol- 
untary ones,  which,  receiving  no  children  on 
a  magistrate's  warrant,  are  not  suWect  to  offi- 
cial infection.    In  Prussia  and  Wartemberg 
the  reformatories    are   very  numerous,    but 
Bmall,  and,  like  the  English  private  reforma- 
tori^,  conducted  on  the  family  plan,  and  sub- 
ject to  a  rigid  governmental  inspection.   There 
are  in  Qermany  also  a  considerable  number 
of  private  institutions  for  vagrant  and  home- 
leas  children,  where  agriculture  or  horticulture 
and  various  trades  are  taught,  and  where  the 
children,  sometimes  numbering  200  or  800, 
form  one  great  family,  under  the  paternal  care 
of  the  founder.    Such  is  the  school  of  Pastor 
Gustav  "Werner  at  ReutMngen,  and  the  refor- 
inatory  department  of  Pastor  Fliedner's  estab- 
lishment at  Kaiserswerth.     In  England   in 
1860  there  were  5T  licensed  reformatories,  be- 
side nearly  as  many  unlicensed;  the  licensed 
reformatories  had  accommodations  for  4,600 
children,  but  were  not  quite  full.    In  Scotland 
there  were  17,  with  acconmiodations  for  1,840 
children,  beside  a  considerable  number  of  ref- 
^iges  and  numerous  ragged  schools,  all  refor- 
pwtory  in  character,  and  some  of  them  receiv- 
ing children  mainly  on  a  magistrate's  warrant ; 
there  were  also  many  unlicensed  reformatories 
tod  industrial  schools  for  vagrant  children. 
The  whole  number  of  licensed  and  unlicensed 
reformatories  in  Great  Britain  in  Oct  1859,  was 
155,  and  they  had  under  their  care  about  11,000 
children.    Ireland  had  only  6  licensed,  but  nu- 
ineTous  tinlicensed  reformatories.    The  report 
of  the  inspector  of  British  licensed  reformato- 
ries for  the  year  ending  Jan.  1, 1860,  states  the 
jumber  of  children  in  the  English  reformatories 
w  j>e  3,276,  of  whom  2,686  were  boys  and  640 
Pns.   Not  quite  18  per  cent,  of  all  discharged 
W  been  reconvicted  of  crime,  and  62  per  cent. 
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were  known  to  be  maintaining  a  good  charao* 
ter.  The  effect  of  these  institutions  in  dimin- 
ishing juvenile  crime  has  been  very  satisfac- 
tory ;  the  number  of  juvenile  delinquents  under 
16  years  of  age  arrested  having  decreased  86 
per  cent,  in  4  years,  while  the  number  of  older 
persons  arrested  had  remained  stationary.  La 
the  United  States,  ther^  were  known  to  be 
48  reformatories  in  1860,  and  the  present  num- 
ber does  not  probably  exceed  60.  Their  ca- 
pacity of  accommodation  cannot  greatly  ex- 
ceed 8,000.  The  percentage  thoroughly  re- 
formed cannot  be  definitely  ascertained,  as 
very  many  of  the  children  are  not  heard  from 
after  discharge,  or  at  least  after  the  first  year. 
Taking,  however,  the  results  of  those  institu- 
tions which  have  been  most  careful  in  main- 
taining a  correspondence  with  their  children 
after  &eir  discharge,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  not 
more  than  16  per  cent,  are  known  to  relapse 
into  crime  and  come  again  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  law ;  and  in  that  class  of  reforma- 
tories where  the  children  are  not  committed 
for  crime,  the  percentage  of  those  who  be- 
come vicious  after  their  discharge  will  not  ex- 
ceed 10  per  cent.  In  the  city  of  New  York 
the  number  of  petty  thieves  under  10  years 
of  age  had,  in  tiie  9  years  ending  with  1860, 
diminished  80  per  cent,  and  of  vagrant  chil- 
dren under  that  age  60  per  cent.  Of  crim- 
inals committed  to  the  first  district  city  pnson 
of  New  York  city,  in  1860,  there  were  under 
20  years  of  age  6,608,  with  a  total  population 
of  616,600 ;  in  1860  there  were  only  8,880, 
with  a  population  of  814,287 ;  a  reduction,  if 
the  increase  of  population  is  taken  into  ac- 
count, of  nearly  66  per  cent.,  and  an  actual 
diminution  of  about  80  per  cent.;  while  the 
number  of  criminals  above  that  age  in  1860 
was  16,284,  and  in  1860  26,072,  or  very  nearly 
the  same  percentage  of  the  population  (3.16) 
which  existed  in  1860. — ^The  European  refor- 
matories have  one  great  difficulty  to  contend 
with,  which  is  not  felt  here,  that  of  finding 
suitable  places  for  the  children.  The  army  re- 
ceives some,  and  the  navy  in  France  a  consid- 
erable number ;  but  the  remainder,  if  sent  back 
among  their  old  associations,  soon  relapse  into 
vice.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  in  part,  patron- 
age societies  have  been  formed  in  France,  com- 
posed of  two  classes,  patrons  and  subscribers; 
the  latter  contribute  to  the  necessary  expenses, 
and  the  former  assume  the  supervision  of  one 
or  more  of  these  children  after  their  discharge 
from  the  reformatory.  These  societies  aid  the 
liberes^  as  they  are  called,  to  emigrate  where 
they  desire  to  do  so,  and  a  patron  in  a  foreign 
country  becomes  their  friend,  seeks  their  wel- 
fare, and  corresponds  at  stated  intervals  with 
the  society  in  regard  to  their  conduct  and  con- 
dition. If  they  remain  in  France,  wherever 
they  settle,  they  are  furnished  with  a  letter  to 
a  patron  in  that  place,  who  is  their  friend  and 
adviser  in  difficulty,  and  watches  over  them, 
reporting  their  conduct  and  condition  quar- 
terly to  the  society. — See  "  The  Irish  Quarter- 
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ly  Review,  Qnarterlj  Record  of  Reformatory 
Schools,  &o."  (Dublin,  1854-'61) ;"  Juvenile 
Delinquents,  their  Condition  and  Treatment,^' 
by  Mary  Carpenter  (12mo.,  London,  1868); 
"Papers  on  Preventive  and  Reformatory  Insti- 
tutions and  Agencies,"  edited  by  Henry  Bar- 
nard (Hartford,  1867);  "Proceedings  of  the 
First  and  Second  Conventions  of  Managers 
and  Superintendents  of  Houses  of  Refuge  and 
Schools  of  Reform  in  the  United  States"  (3 
vols.  12mo.,  New  York,  1868-'60);  "Reports 
of  the  Inspector-General  of  Reformatories  in 
Great  Britain,"  the  Rev.  Sydney  Turner  (Lon- 
don, 185r-'61). 

SCHOONER,  a  vessel  usually  having  two 
masts,  with  fore-and-aft  sails,  but  sometimes 
carrying  a  square  fore-sail,  square  foretopsail, 
and  top-gallant  sail. 

SCHOPENHAUER,  Abthttr,  a  German  phi- 
losopher,  born  in  Dantzic,  Feb.  22,  1788,  died 
in  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Sept.  21,  1860.  He 
studied  successively  at  Gdttingen  and  Berlin, 
and  in  1814  spent  the  winter  at  Weimar  with 
Goethe,  who  initiated  him  into  his  own  stud- 
ies on  colors,  on  which  subject  Schopenhauer 
in  1816  published  an  essay,  Ueber  Sehen  und 
Farhen.  From  1814  to  1819  he  lived  at 
Dresden,  and  brought  his  philosophical  views 
into  a  system,  an  exhibition  of  which  was 
given  in  1819  in  his  chief  work,  Die  Welt 
aU  Wille  und  Vorstellung,  In  1820  he  estab- 
lished himself  as  lecturer  at  the  university  of 
Berlin,  but  resigned  after  6  months,  and  re- 
turned to  private  life.  In  1881  he  settled  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  where,  in  the  eiyoy- 
ment  of  a  large  private  fortune,  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  On  account  of  his  pessi- 
mist view  of  the  world,  he  was  called  the  "  mis- 
anthropic sage."  Beside  the  works  already 
mentioned,  he  published  W^er  den  Willen  in 
der  Natur  (Frankfort,  1886) ;  Die  Freiheit  dee 
menschliehen  Willens^  which  received  a  prize  in 
1889  from  the  Norwegian  academy  of  sciences ; 
and  Dae  Fundament  der  Moral  (Frankfort, 
1841).  The  two  last  mentioned  works  were 
published  in  a  thoroughly  revised  edition  in 
1860,  under  the  title.  Die  beiden  Orundproble- 
me  der  Bthih.  His  last  and  most  popular  work, 
a  collection  of  philosophical  essays,  appeared  in 
18&1  under  the  title,  Parerga  und  Paralipome- 
na, — According  to  the  philosophical  system  of 
Schopenhauer,  the  only  thing  truly  reial,  origi- 
nal, and  metaphysical  is  will.  The  world  of  ob- 
jects consists  merely  of  appearances,  and  lies 
entirely  in  our  representation.  "Will  is  the 
"  thing  in  itself"  of  the  Kantian  philosophy, 
the  substratum  of  all  appearances,  and  of  na- 
ture itself.  It  is  totally  different  from  and 
*  wholly  independent  of  cognition,  can  exist  and 
manifest  itself  without  it,  and  actually  does  so 
in  aU  nature  from  animal  beings  downward. 
Not  only  the  voluntary  actions  of  animated  be- 
ings, but  also  the  organic  frame  of  their  bodies, 
its  form  and  quality,  the  vegetation  of  plants, 
and,  in  the  inorganic  empire  of  nature,  crys- 
tallization and  every  other   original   power 


which  manifests  itself  in  phyraeal  and  clie!ii!> 
cal  phenomena,  as  well  as  gravity,  are  9ome> 
thing  outside  of  appearance  and  identical  with 
what  we  find  in  ourselves  as  wiH  An  intmtivQ 
recognition  of  the  identity  of  will  in  all  the 
phenomena  separated  by  individuation  is  tbe 
source  of  justice,  benevolence,  and  loTe;  wliifc 
from  a  non-recognition  of  its  identity  spriiiE 
egotism  and  malice.  It  also  results  from  the 
original  identity  of  will  in  all  its  phenomem, 
that  the  reward  of  the  good  and  the  pnDL4 
ment  of  the  bad  are  not  reserved  to  a  future 
heaven  and  a  friture  hell,  but  are  ever  preseol 
The  philosophy  of  Schopenhauer  was  rsdital- 
ly  at  variance  with  the  philosophical  systais 
of  Fichte,  Schelling,  Hegel,  Herbart,  and  other 
contemporaries,  and  their  authors  were  treated 
by  Schopenhauer  with  unbounded  contempt 
While  studying  at  Berlin  under  Rcbte,  fe 
openly  avowed  his  disgust  with  his  teacher'f 
philosophy,  and  Hegel  was  called  bj  him  a 
scribbler  of  nonsense.  This  cont^npt  was  fiil^ 
reciprocated  on  the  other  side,  and  at  the  m- 
versities  Schopenhauer  was  so  effectually  ipor- 
ed  as  hardly  to  become  known  to  the  m^ionty 
of  the  students  of  philosophy.  And  yet  G«ibe 
in  the  Tag  und  Jahreehefte  of  1819,  and  Jesn 
Paul  in  Ms  KleiT^  Naehschule  mr  d;Akeiw:hi^ 
Vorschule,  had  spoken  highly  of  his  talesti 
and  of  the  value  of  his  works.  His  dwapfe 
Frauenstadt,  though  not  sharing  all  his  vieKi^ 
and  in  particular  rejecting  the  idea  that  the 
present  world  is  radically  evil,  has  been  iude- 
fatigable  in  urging,  in  a  number  of  the  Geman 
periodicals  and  in  his  Briefe  fiber  die  SA9- 
penhaueT*eche  Phiheophis  (Leipsic,  1854),  tie 
claims  of  Schopenhauer  to  be  ranked  sm?!if 
the  great  philosophers. — Johaniita,  a  Gennaa 
authoress,  mother  of  the  preceding,  born  ia 
Dantzic  in  July,  1770,  died  in  Jena,  April  U 
1888.  She  was  the  daughter  of  fl.  Froscv 
and  the  wife  of  a  Dantzic  banker,  after  vh(« 
death  (1806)  she  devoted  herself  to  liten? 
pursuits.  She  wrote  several  attractive  bo«^iB. 
but  is  chiefly  distinguished  as  a  novelist,  tff 
first  essay  in  this  character  being  with  a  vol- 
ume of  NbveUen,  frernd  and  eigen  (R^^ 
stadt^  1816).  In  1819  she  published  her  bef 
novel,  Odbriele.  which  was  followed  by  i« 
Tante  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1828),  Sid<mia  (l^^ 
and  others.  Her  work  on  Johann  ton  Ef^ 
und  eeine  Nachfolger  appeared  at  Frankfort  in 
1822;  Her  "  Works"  were  published  at  Ui^ 
sic  in  1830-'81,  in  24  vok—Her  daughter 
Adelk  SonoPENHAUEE  (died  1849),  pnb&bM 
ffaua-,  Wold-  und  Feldmdrehen  (2  vols.,  W 
sic,  1844),  and  a  novel  entitled  Awta  (S  vok, 
Leipsic,  1845). 

SOHOUW,  Joachim  FaroERnc,  aDaniA  bat^ 
nist,  bom  in  Copenhagen,  Feb.  7,  1789,  aW 
April  28, 1862.  He  first  studied  law,  andifter* 
ward  natural  philosophy,  and  especial/  boW, 
at  the  university  of  Copenhagen.  In  1^^-^ 
made  a  botanical  tour  in  Norway,  in  1813  bf 
came  a  clerk  in  the  Danish  chanoerr,  and  o 
1816  received  the  degree  of  Fb  J),  lor  his  es* 
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•ay  2>e  Sedibus  Plantamm  Originariii,  He 
afterward  travelled  through  Germany,  France, 
and  Italy,  and  in  1821  was  appointed  professor 
of  botany  and  in  1841  keeper  of  the  botanic 
gardens  at  Gopenhasen.  He  studied  particu- 
larly the  geographical  distribution  and  relations 
of  plants,  his  views  upon  which  are  generaUy 
regarded  as  of  the  highest  authority.  He  was 
an  active  politician  of  the  liberal  school,  was 
in  1836  dected  by  the  university  to  the  Danish 
assembly,  of  which  he  was  president  for  8 
years,  and  in  1844  was  spokesman  for  the 
depatation  which  petitioned  the  king  for  the 
grant  of  equal  rights  to  Schleswig.  The  most 
important  of  his  works  are:  '^ Elements  of  a 
Universal  Geography  of  Plants^'  (in  Danish, 
Copenhagen,  1822;  German,  Berlin,  1823); 
Specimen  Qeographia  Phynica  ComparaHva 
(1828);  "  Physico-Geographical  Descnption  of 
Enrope"  (in  Danish  and  German,  1882-'3) ;  Ta- 
bleau duelimat  etdela  'cegetation  d^Italie  (with 
an  atlas,  1889) ;  and  "  Delineations  of  Nature" 
(in  Danish,  2  vols.,  1839-'45 ;  German,  Leipsic, 
1851).  His  "Earth,  Plants,  and  Man''  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  Prof.  Henfrey. 

SGHREVELIUS,  Coenblius,  a  Dutch  scholar, 
born  in  Haarlem  about  1614,  died  in  1664  or 
1667.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  rector  of  the 
sdiool  in  Leyden  in  1662,  after  which  time  he 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  classical  pursuits. 
He  published  variorum  editions  of  Juvenal, 
Persina,  Terence,  Virgil,  Horace,  Cicero,  and 
.other  Latin  authors,  and  a  Lexicon  ManuaU 
Gr€Beo-LaUnum,  which  has  been  more  exten- 
sively used  than  almost  any  other  work  of  the 
kind.  All  his  works  are  distrnguished  more 
for  their  i^legance  than  their  accuracy. 

SCHBOOKH,  JoHAKN  Matthias,  a  German 
chur<^  historian,  born  in  Vienna,  July  26, 1733, 
died  in  Wittenberg,  Aug.  2,  1808.  He  studied 
theology  at  Gottingen  under  Mosheim,  became 
in  17M  academic  Decent  at  Leipsic,  where  he 
was  also  librarian,  and  was  appointed  profes- 
8or  of  philosophy  at  Wittenberg  in  1762,  of  po- 
etry in  1767,  and  of  history  in  1775.  His  most 
important  works  are  the  ChrUtliche  Kirchert' 
GteehiehU  (85  vols.,  Leipsic,  1768-1808  ;  2d  ed. 
by  Tzschimer,  1772-1826),  and  the  Kirchen- 
GeKhickte  aeit  der  Reformation  (8  vols.,  Leipsic, 
1804r-'9 ;  .2  vols,  added  by  Tzschirner,  1812). 

SCHRODER,  Fbiedrich  Ludwio,  a  German 
actor  and  dramatist,  bom  in  Schwerin,  Nov.  8, 
1744,  died  in  Hamburg,  Sept.  3,  1813.  He  ap- 
peared upon  the  stage  at  8  years  of  age,  and 
thenceforth  for  upward  of  60  years  was  con- 
nected with  the  theatre  as  actor,  author,  or 
manager.  About  the  age  of  25  he  made  his 
debut  at  Hamburg  in  tragedy,  and  was  soon  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  greatest  German  trage- 
dians. Subsequent  to  1771  he  assumed  tiie 
management  of  the  theatre  at  Hamburg,  and 
produced  a  number  of  original  comedies,  beside 
translations  of  several  of  Shakespeare^s  plays, 
whioh  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  upon  the 
German  stage.  His  Dramatitche  Werfce  were 
edited  by  Billow  (4  vols.,  Berlin,  1831). 


SCHB5DEB,  SoPHDs  BObobs,  a  German 
actress,  bom  in  Paderbom,  Feb.  29,  1781. 
She  belonged  to  a  family  of  actors,  and  was 
brought  upon  the  stage  in  early  childhood. 
Having  procured  an  engagement  at  Hamburg, 
she  was  in  1804  married  to  F.  S.  Schroder,  and 
remained  in  that  city  until  1813.  Subsequently 
at  Vienna  she  rose  to  the  first  rank  in  her  pro- 
fession, assuming  such  parts  as  Phedra,  Medea, 
Lady  Macbeth,  Merope,  and  others  in  the  high- 
er walks  of  tragedy.  In  1836  she  took  leave 
of  the  stage.  She  is  the  mother  of  the  cele- 
brated actress  Mme.  Schroder  Devrient.  (See 
Devbibnt.) 

SOHEODTEB,  Adolf,  a  German  painter, 
born  in  Schwedt,  Prussia,  June  28, 1805.  He 
studied  copper-plate  engraving  in  Berlin  7  years, 
and  in  1829  went  to  DQsseldorf,  where  he  began 
the  profession  of  a  painter.  In  1846  he  setSed 
in  Frankfort.  He  is  chiefly  distinguiiB^ed  for 
his  humorous  pieces,  which  are  characterized 
by  lively  invention,  and  a  nice  elaboration  of 
details.  A  well  known  example  of  this  class 
of  his  works  is  the  ^'Wine  Tasters,'^  which  has 
been  engraved.  He  has  occasionally  produced 
genrcpictxireB  of  a  seriouscharacter  and  etchings. 

SOHUBART,  Christian  Fribdbich  Dakibl, 
a  German  poet  and  mu^cian,  bom  in  Ober- 
sontheim  in  the  Swabian  county  of  Limburg, 
March  26, 1739,  died  Oct.  10, 1791.  He  studied 
theology  at  Jena,  thence  went  home  with  his 
health  shattered  by  dissipation,  became  a  pri- 
vate tutor,  and  attempted  to  gain  a  livelihood 
in  Aiz  la  Ghapelle  by  preaching.  In  1758  he 
became  musical  director  in.  Ludwlgsburg,  but 
on  account  of  his  dissolute  conduct  was  thrown 
into  prison,  and  was  subsequentiy  banished. 
He  now  led  a  wandering  life,  going  from  Heil- 
bronn,  where  he  taught  music,  to  Heidelberg, 
then  to  Mannheim,  to  Mimich,  and  to  Augs- 
burg, where  he  founded  his  DeutscTie  Chronih 
(l774-'7),  a  journal  of  politics,  literature,  and 
art.  Ordered  to  leave  the  city  by  the  burgo- 
master, he  transferred  his  Chronih  to  Ulm,  and 
while  there  published  the  false  report  that  the 
empress  Maria  Theresa  was  dead,  for  which  he 
was  imprisoned  about  10  years,  until  his  lib- 
erty was  demanded  by  Frederic  the  Great  in 
1787.  In  Stuttgart,  where  he  became  musical 
director  and  director  of  the  theatre,  he  contin- 
ued his  Chronih  under  the  title  of  Vaterland^- 
Chronih,  He  wrote  Gedichte  aits  dem  Kerher 
(1785),  a  remarkable  poem  entitled  Jlymntu 
auf  Friedrich  den  Qro»en  (1786),  an  autobi- 
ography, and  a  large  number  of  musical  pieces. 
His  Oesammelte  Schrifte  und  Sehichaate  ap- 
peared in  8  vols.  (Stuttgart,  1889-'40). 

SCHUBERT,  Fbanz,  a  German  composer, 
bom  in  Vienna,  Jan.  81, 1797,  died  there,  Nov. 
19,  1828.  In  his  childhood  he  was  one  of  the 
singing  boys  of  the  court  chapel,  and  when  his 
voice  changed  devoted  himself  to  a  course  of 
self-instruction.  He  tried  his  hand,  often  with 
astonishing  success,  at  every  form  of  composi- 
tion. His  works  include  operas,  symphonies, 
and  almost  every  other  sort  of  music ;  but  he 
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is  best  known  by  his  songs,  of  which  200  have 
been  printed.  He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
finest  genioses  among  musical  composers. 

SCHUBERT,  GoTTHiLF  Hbinrioh  von,  a  Ger- 
man mystic,  bom  at  Hohenstein,  Saxony,  April 
26,  1780,  died  near  Munich,  July  1, 1860.  He 
studied  at  Weimar,  Leipsic,  and  Jena,  and  prac- 
tised medicine  at  Altenburg,  Freiberg,  and  Dres- 
den (1806).  He  was  director  of  an  educational 
institution  in  Nuremberg  from  1809  to  1816, 
tutor  to  the  children  of  the  grand  duke  of  Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin  till  1819,  and  professor  of 
the  natural  sciences  at  Erlangen  till  1827,  after 
which  time  he  held  the  same  chair  at  Munich. 
A  disciple  of  Schelling,  at  once  a  pietist  and  a 
savant,  he  published  numerous  works  embody- 
ing mystical  interpretations  of  natural  phenom- 
ena, and  forming  a  system  of  objective  ideal- 
ism. Among  them  are :  Ahnungen  einer  allge- 
meinen  Geschiehte  des  LebenB  (3  vols.,  Leipsic, 
1806-^20);  Ansichten  von  der  NdchtMite  der 
Natunoissenschaf ten  (1S0S\  4th  ed.,  1840);  Sffm- 
holikdes Traums(lS14:;  8ded.,1840);  Ge&chichte 
der  Seele  (1880;  2d  ed.,  1883),  his  most  in^por- 
tant  work,  treating  obscure  questions  concefniuff 
spiritual  influences  and  extraordinary  mental 
operations;  andAltesundNeuesausdem  Oebiete 
der  innem  Seelenhunde  (5  vols.,  1817-44).  He 
also  published  manuals  of  natural  history,  nar- 
ratives of  travel  in  France,  Italy,  and  the  Le- 
vant, several  volumes  of  tales  and  biographies, 
and  an  autobiography  (8  vols.,  1858-'6). 

SCHULTEl^rS,  Albebt,  a  Dutch  orientalist, 
born  in  Groningen  in  1686,  died  in  Franeker, 
Jan.  26, 1760.  He  was  educated  at  Leyden  and 
Utrecht,  became  preacher  at  Wassenaer  near 
Leyden  in  1711,  and  in  1713  professor  of  orien- 
tal languages  and  in  1717  also  university  preach- 
er at  Franeker.  He  was  the  first  to  apply  the 
principles  of  comparative  philology  to  the  He- 
brew and  kindred  Semitic  languages.  His  chief 
work  is  the  Instiiutiones  ad  Fundamenta  Lin- 
muB  Eebraica  (Leyden,  1787). — His  son  John 
Jacob,  T)orn  in  Franeker  in  1716,  died  Nov.  27, 
1778,  at  Herbom,  where  he  was  professor,  was 
a  distinguished  orientalist;  as  was  also  his 
grandson,  Henry  Albeet,  a  professor  at  Ley- 
den, born  in  Herbom  in  1749,  died  in  1793. 
The  great  work  of  the  latter  was  the  Antholo- 
gia  Sententiarum  Arabicarum  (Leyden,  1772). 

SOHULTZ-SCHULTZENSTEIN,  KablHein- 
BiCH,  a  German  physiologist,  born  at  Altruppin, 
Prussia,  July  8,  1798.  He  was  educated  at 
Berlin,  where  he  became  in  1825  extraordinary, 
and  in  1883  ordinary  professor  of  physiology. 
His  works  are  very  numerous.  Of  his  writings 
in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  his  microscopi- 
cal investigations  in  regard  to  the  movement 
of  sap  and  the  internal  organization  of  plants, 
the  most  important  are:  £ie  GycloBe  des  Leiben- 
Saftes  in  den  FJlamen  (Bonn  and  Breslau, 
1841) ;  Ueber  Anapkytose  oder  VerjUngung  der 
Pflamen  ^rlin,  1843);  Neues  System  der 
Morphologie  der  I^men  (1847) ;  and  Die  Ver- 
jUngung  im  Pflamenreich  (1861).  In  the  de- 
partment of  animal  physiology  his  most  im- 


portant  works  are :  Ueber  die  Yerjimgmg  k 
menschlichen  Lebens  (Berlin,  1842)  and  Dk 
Verjungung  im  Thierreieh  (1854).  He  has  alsj 
written  on  the  history  of  medicine. 

SOHULZE,  Ernst  Conbad  Fbiedbich,  a  Ger 
man  poet,  bom  in  Gelle,  March  22, 1789,  died 
there,  June  29,  1817.  He  went  in  1806  to 
G^ttingen  to  study  theology,  but,  inflnenctii 
by  his  Mend  Bouterwek,  paid  much  atteDii<4i 
to  ffisthetic  and  classical  studies,  and  at  thb 
time  wrote  his  narrative  poem.  Psyche  (Leip- 
sic, 1819).  This  was  followed  by  CacUk.  i 
romantic  poem  in  20  cantos  (2  vols.,  new  «l 
Leipsic,  1822),  in  honor  of  Oacilie  TTclisenj 
lady  to  whom  he  had  been  attached,  and  wIj 
had  died.  After  participating  in  the  vj 
against  France  in  1814,  he  wrote  DU  h(u> 
herte  Boss,  translated  into  English  by  OamliK 
von  Erespigny  (Heidelberg,  1844).  Bontenrti 
edited  his  collected  works  in  4  volnmes,  wita  i 
life  of  the  poet ;  but  a  new  edition  of  his  worb 
with  a  fuller  account  of  his  life  appeared  a 
Leipsic  in  1855  in  4  volumes. 

SCHUMAOHER,  Heinbich  CnRisnis,  s 
Danish  astronomer,  born  in  Bramstedt,  Bol- 
stein,  Sept.  8,  1780,  died  Dec.  28,  1850.  fle 
was  educated  at  Kiel,  Jena,  Copenhagen,  and 
GCttingen,  resided  from  1807  to  1810  in  AIk^ 
na,  and  in  the  last  named  year  became  exm- 
ordinary  professor  in  the  university  of  Copeo- 
hagen.  In  1813  he  became  superintendem  d 
the  observatory  at  Mannheim,  and  in  1815  ordi- 
nary professor  of  astronomy  and  snperinteodt  :;i 
of  the  observatory  at  Oopenhagen.  In  lbl6  he 
was  employed  to  measure  the  territorr  of  Han- 
burg,  and  in  1817  to  measure  the  degrees  if 
latitude  from  Lauenburg  to  Skagen,  and  t|ie 
degrees  of  longitude  from  Copenhagen  to  te 
W.  coast  of  Jutland.  In  1821  he  receired  tb 
direction  of  the  survey  and  mapping  of  Ep- 
stein and  Lauenburg,  and  from  that  time  li^cl 
in  Altona.  In  1824,  in  connection  with  the  hf 
lish  board  of  longitude,  ho  determined  the  # 
ference  of  longitude  between  the  observatorie* 
of  Greenwich  and  Altona,  and  in  1830  he  mii 
at  the  castle  of  GQldenstein  the  observatk^b 
in  regard  to  the  length  of  the  seconds  pendalcs 
which  served  as  the  base  of  the  Danish  scale « 
measures.  Through  the  influence  of  his  pcyL 
W.  von  Struve,  director  of  the  obsemtorr  ^f 
Pultowa,  he  received  a  pension  from  the  ca' 
Nicholas.  In  1822  Schumacher  published  ic- 
curate  accounts  of  the  distances  of  VetoN 
Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Saturn  from  the  moon,  fa 
1821  he  began  his  Astronamische  2faekridu% 
a  journal  which  is  still  continued;  andincca- 
junction  with  other  astronomers,  especiafly 
fiessel,  he  undertook  at  Stuttgart  in  1S36  tj^ 
editing  of  an  Astronomisches  Jahrbuek-^Casi^ 
TiAN  Andreas,  a  Danish  mathematician  ^^ 
physicist,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  ^x^  ^ 
TjSrnelund,  Seeland,  Sept  6,  1810.  He  wtf 
educated  by  his  nncle,  and  entered  the  Dani^*^ 
service  as  officer  of  artillery.  Subseqoectly 
he  studied  the  natural  sdences  at  varions  Ger- 
man universities.    He  has  puMiahed  a  cook* 
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of  lectures  on  astronomy,  and  a  translation  of 
Humboldt's  Katmos  (1847),  and  contributed 
manj  valuable  scientific  articles  to  the  Ml- 
moira  des  savanU  Strangers  of  the  academy  of 
St.  Petersburg,  the  Scandinatisk  Folke-Kalen- 
der  of  Oopenhagen,  and  other  periodicals.  He 
resides  in  Oopenhagen,  and  since  1848  has  ed- 
ited the  ybrdlyset,  a  journal  devoted  to  science 
and  industrial  arts. 

SOHUMAN'N',  Robert,  a  German  musical 
composer,  bom  in  Zwickau,  Saxony,  Jan.  8, 
ISIO,  died  Jnly  29,  1856.  His  first  composi- 
tions, published  while  he  was  a  law  student  at 
I^ipsic,  were  melodies  adapted  to  some  of  By- 
ron's light  poems.  In  1834,  in  coiy  unction 
with  Knorr  and  Wieok,  he  established  the 
*'New  Musical  Gazette,"  to  which  for  12  years 
he  contributed  critical  papers,  in  the  mean  time 
composing  fantasias,  symphonies,  concertos,  an 
oratorio  entitled  "  Paradise  and  the  Peri,"  and 
ft  number  of  popular  songs.  In  1847  he  pro- 
duced an  opera,  "  Genoveva  of  Brabant,"  which 
failed.  His  mind,  which  had  always  been  nn- 
settled,  became  wholly  deranged,  and  on  Feb. 
27, 1854,  he  suddenly  left  his  friends  and  threw 
himself  into  the  Rhine;  he  was  saved  by  some 
boatmen,  and  placed  in  an  insane  asylum  near 
Bonn,  where  he  died. — ^His  wife,  Claba  Wieck, 
bora  in  Leipsic,  Sept.  18,  1819,  is  one  of  the 
mo>t  celebrated  German  pianists,  and  especiid- 
1t  excels  in  rendering  the  works  of  Beethoven, 
Chopin,  and  her  husband. 

SCHUYLER.  I.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  N.  Y.,  or- 
^nized  in  1854;  area,  852  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1^60, 18,840.  A  portion  of  Seneca  lake,  and 
Cajnta,  Little,  Mud,  and  other  small  lakes  are 
'within  its  borders.  The  surface  is  hilly  and 
the  soil  fertile.  The  productions  in  1855  were 
113,571  bushels  of  wheat,  857,247  of  oats,  160,- 
780  of  Indian  corn,  81,106  of  potatoes,  67,528 
of  buckwheat,  60,507  of  barley,  148,229  of  ap- 
ples, 17,996  tons  of  hay,  798,953  lbs.  of  butter, 
and  152,554  of  wool.  There  were  50  churches, 
118  «ichools,  3  newspaper  offices,  16  grist  mills, 
and  84  saw  miUs.  The  Ohemung  canal,  and 
the  Elmira  and  Oanandaigua  and  Ohemung 
railroads,  pass  through  the  county.  Capitm, 
Havana.  IL  A  W.  co.  of  111.,  bordered  S.  E. 
bj  the  rimois  river,  and  S.  W.  by  Crooked 
jreek;  area,  420  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  14,686. 
The  surface  is  undulating  and  the  soil  excellent. 
The  nroductions  in  1850  were  79,980  bushels 
of  wheat,  398,160  of  Indian  com,  56,670  of 
oats,  and  186,823  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were 
12  churches  and  1  newspaper  office.  The  cen- 
tral military  tract  railroad  passes  tiirough  the 
connty.  Capital,  Rushville.  IH.  A  K  E.  co. 
of  Mo.,  bordering  on  Iowa,  bounded  W.  by 
thariton  river,  and  drained  by  the  K  fork  of 
oalt  river  and  the  head  streams  of  Fabius  river ; 
Jfea,  324  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  6,697,  of  whom 
o9  were  slaves.  The  soil  is  rich  and  the  sur- 
lace  diversified  by  woodland  and  prairie.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  7,896  bushels  of 
^heat,  221,780  of  Indian  com,  21,996  of  oats, 
tod  37,788  lbs.  of  butter.    Capital,  Lancaster. 


SCHUYLER,  Philip,  an  American  general, 
bom  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  22,  1783,  died 
there,  Nov.  18,  1804.  He  entered  the  anny  in 
1756  against  the  French  and  Indians,  accom- 
panied Sir  William  Johnson  to  Fort  Edward 
and  Lake  George,  and  was  assigned  by  Lord 
Howe  to  the  commissariat  department.  After 
the  peace  he  became  a  member  of  the  colomal 
assembly  of  New  York,  and  warmly  opposed 
the  British  government  in  its  attempts  to  tax 
the  colonies  without  their  consent.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  continental  congress  in  1775, 
was  appointed  by  that  body  a  migor-general, 
and  charged  with  the  command  of  the  army  in 
New  York  and  the  preparations  for  an  expedi- 
tion against  Canada ;  but  being  taken  sick,  the 
command  devolved  upon  Montgomery.  On 
his  recovery  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  su- 
perintendence of  Indian  affairs,  and  in  perfect- 
ing the  discipline  of  the  army.  After  St. 
Claires  evacuation  of  Ticonderoga,  unreasonable 
suspicions  against  Schuyler  caused  him  to  be 
superseded  by  Gates;  but  his  conduct  waa 
afterward  fully  approved  by  a  court  of  inquiry. 
Although  solicited  by  Washington  to  resume  a 
command,  he  declined,  but  continued  to  render 
important  services  to  the  government  in  the 
military  operations  in  New  York.  He  was  a 
member  of  congress  prior  to  the  formation  of 
the  constitution,  and  afterward  twice  U.  S. 
senator  ftom  New  York. — See  "life  and 
Times  of  Philip  Schuyler,"  by  Benson  J.  Los- 
sing  (vol.  i.,  12mo.,  New  York,  1860). 

SCHUYLKILL,  a  river  of  E.  Pennsylvania, 
rising  in  the  carboniferous  highlands  of  Schuyl- 
kill CO.  and  flowing  S.  £.  into  the  Delaware 
river  5  m.  below  Philadelphia;  length,  120  m. 
It  is  navigable  for  sloops  to  Philadelphia,  and  , 
has  slack  water  navigation  to  Port  Carbon,  8 
m.  above  Pottsville. 

SCHUYLKILL,  an  E.  co.  of  Penn.,  drained 
by  the  Schuylkill  river,  bounded  S.  E.  by  Kit- 
tatinny  or  Blue  mountain,  and  traversed  by 
the  Broad,  Sharp,  and  Mahanoy  mountains; 
area,  750  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  90,173.  The 
surface  is  very  mountainous,  and  the  soil  except 
along  the  streams  generally  poor.  Anthracite 
coal  forms  the  great  source  of  wealth,  and  ex- 
tensive beds  of  iron  exist.  The  productions  in 
1850  were  64,928  bushels  of  wheat,  165,556  of 
Indian  corn,  136,880  of  potatoes,  824,143  lbs. 
of  butter,  and  16,644  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
104  collieries,  87  grist  mills,  103  saw  mills,  4 
woollen  factories,  5  powder  miUs,  14  tanneries, 
10  newspaper  offices,  and  86  churches.  In  1860 
there  were  12,207  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  The  Philadelphia,  Beoding,  and  Potts- 
ville, the  Catawissa,  and  several  short  railroads 
enter  this  county.    Capital,  PottsviDe. 

SCHWAB,  GrsTAV,  a  German  author,  bom 
in  Stuttgart,  June  19,  1792,  died  Nov.  4, 1850. 
He  studied  theology  at  TQbingen,  and  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  ancient  literature  at  the 
gymnasium  of  Stuttgart  in  1817.  As  a  poet  he 
is  best  known  by  his  national  songs  and  bal- 
lads, and  he  has  edited  a  collection  of  specimens 
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of  Grerman  prose  and  verse  (2  vols.,  1842).  Of 
his  prose  writings,  his  "Life  of  Schiller" 
(Stuttgart,  1816)  is  the  most  esteemed. 

SOflWANTHALER,  Lunwia  Michael,  a 
German  sculptor,  born  in  Munich,  Aug.  26, 
1802,  died  Nov.  15,  1848.  He  was  educated 
under  his  father,  who  was  also  a  sculptor,  and 
after  spending  a  year  in  Rome  pursuing  his 
profession,  he  returned  to  Munich,  and  there 
remained  till  his  death,  which  was  hastened  bj 
his  unceasing  labor.  His  works  are  exceeding- 
ly numerous.  Among  the  more  prominent  of 
tiiem  are  the  rilievo  frieze  for  the  Barbarossa 
hall  at  Munich,  more  than  200  feet  long;  the 
model  for  the  images  of  the  12  ancestors  of  the 
house  of  Wittelsbach,  in  the  throne  room  of  the 
new  palace  of  the  king  of  Bavaria;  the  15  co- 
lossal statues  for  the  pediment  of  t^e  Walhalla 
at  Ratisbon ;  the  model  of  the  15  statues  of  the 
Eermann'Schlaeht  or  "  Battle  of  Arminius"  in 
the  northern  pediment  of  the  Walhalla ;  and 
the  model  of  the  colossal  statue  of  Bavaria,  54 
feet  high,  which  was  begun  in  1844,  but  which 
the  sculptor  did  not  live  to  see  finished.  He 
also  designed  numerous  statues  of  the  great 
men  of  Germany,  and  important  public  works 
at  Vienna,  Oarlsruhe,  Saltzburg,  Frankfort,  and 
other  cities. 

SCHWARTZ,  or  Sohwabz,  Bebthold,  a  Ger- 
man monk  and  alchemist  of  the  14th  century, 
to  whom  is  traditionally  attributed  the  inven- 
tion of  gunpowder.  He  was  a  native  of  Frei- 
burg in  Breisgau,  and  his  true  name  was  Kon- 
Btantin  Ancklitzen ;  Berthold  was  his  cloistral 
name,  and  Schwartz  (black)  was  a  sobriquet 
bestowed  in  consequence  of  his  occult  pursuits. 
He  is  differently  represented  as  a  Franciscan  of 
Mentz  and  of  Nuremberg,  and  as  making  his 
discovery  at  Cologne  and  at  Goslar.  Whether 
he  made  an  origi^  discovery  of  the  composi- 
tion of  gunpowder,  or  merely  devised  its  appli- 
cation to  war  and  the  chase,  is  equally  uncer- 
tain ;  but  the  latter  is  more  probably  the  case, 
as  gunpowder  is  supposed  to  have  been  known 
bemre  the  date  to  which  he  is  assigned.  A 
monument  to  his  memory  was  erected  at  Frei- 
burg in  1858. 

SOHWARTZENBERG,  KablPhilipp,  prince, 
and  duke  of  Ej-umau,  an  Austrian  field  mar- 
shal, born  in  Vienna,  April  15, 1771,  died  in 
Leipsic,  Oct.  15,  1820.  He  distinguished  him- 
self under  Lacy  in  the  war  against  the  Turks, 
and  also  in  the  war  against  France,  and  in  the 
campaign  of  1798  commanded  part  of  the  ad- 
vance guard  of  the  prince  of  Ooburg,  and  was 
made  colonel.  In  1 794,  at  the  battle  of  Oateau- 
Oambr^sis,  he  cut  his  way  at  the  head  of  his 
regiment  and  of  12  British  squadrons  through 
a  line  of  27,000  men.  After  the  victory  of 
Wtlrzburg  he  was  made  migor-general,  and 
in  1799  lieutenant  field  marshal.  In  1800  he 
succeeded  in  saving  his  corps  in  the  battle  of 
Hohenlinden,  and  in  1806  commanded  under 
Gen.  Mack  the  right  wing  of  the  Austrian  army 
at  Ulm.  At  the  wish  of  the  czar  Alexander  he 
was  made  Austrian  ambassador  at  St.  Peters- 


burg in  1 808.  He  was  present  in  the  Moviqi 
year  at  the  battle  of  Wagram,  commanding  tk 
rear  guard  on  the  retreat,  and  after  the  peact 
of  Vienna  was  sent  to  France  as  Austrian  m- 
bassador.  There  he  conducted  the  negodt- 
tions  in  regard  to  the  marriage  of  Napoleot 
with  the  archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  and  bj  tl^ 
desire  of  the  French  emperor  commanded  tic 
Austrian  .contingent  in  ike  campaign  of  181^ 
against  Russia.  French  historians  charge  bk 
with  acting  with  reluctance  against  the  Bik- 
sian  troops,  probably  obeying  the  secret  iir 
structions  of  his  government.  At  the  reqcest 
of  Napoleon,  the  emperor  Frauds  created  Ida 
a  marshd.  In  1818  he  was  in  Paris  attempt- 
ing to  negotiate  a  peace  between  France  ani 
Russia.  After  his  return  he  received  the  su- 
preme command  of  the  allied  troops  of  Riisbi, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  gained  the  victoiy  of  Lap 
sic,  and  marched  to  Paris.  On  the  return  if 
Napoleon  from  Elba  he  received  the  comiMcd 
of  the  allied  army  on  the  upper  Rhine,  And  & 
second  time  entered  France  aher  tbe  battle  d 
Waterloo.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign  of  1815 
he  was  made  president  of  the  imperisJ  mifiurj 
council,  and  was  presented  with  sev^  est&td 
in  Hungary. — Felix  Ludwiq  Johasx  Feii> 
KioH,  prince  o^  an  Austrian  statesman,  nepb- 
ew  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  the  estate  of  &> 
man  m  Bohemia,  Oct  2,  1800,  died  in  VieaiB, 
April  6, 1852.  He  entered  a  regiment  of  eci- 
rassiers  in  1818,  became  captain,  and  in  M^ 
went  to  St.  Petersburg  as  aJttuh^  to  theAo^ 
trian  embassy.  Two  years  later  he  was  s&i 
with  despatches  to  London,  joined  the  eiir^- 
ordinary  mission  to  Brazil  under  Baron  NV 
mann,  and  after  his  return  to  Europe  v» 
employed  in  a  diplomatio  oharacter  at  vario^ 
courts.  While  in  Naples  his  residence  was  i^ 
suited  during  an  nprising  of  the  people,  )Un:& 
26,  1848;  and  as  sufficient  satisfiactioD  wisBi4 
given,  he  returned  to  Vienna,  and  as  ni^or- 
general,  which  rank  he  had  obtained  in  l^ 
commanded  a  brigade  under  Nugent  in  opptr 
Italy,  distmguished  himsdf  in  the  batiks  d 
Curtatone  and  Goito,  and  was  made  lieotcfa:'' 
field  marshal  before  the  batde  of  Oostoza.  He 
was  recalled  to  Austria  by  the  troubles  in  tiw 
capital,  and  after  the  suppression  of  therer- 
olution  in  Vienna  was  placed,  in  Oct  1S4^  ^ 
the  head  of  the  administration.  Daring  bb 
term  of  office  the  aid  of  Russia  was  obttineil 
for  the  suppression  of  the  Hungarian  rerohinfa 
and  a  daring  policy  pursued  in  Germanv.  i?^ 
Austria.)  A  stroke  of  apoplexy  terminal* 
his  no  less  dissolute  than  active  life. 

SGH  WARZ,  Ohbistian  Fihedbich,  a  Gerfflffl 
missionary,  bom  at  Sonnenburg  in  Branden- 
burg, Oct.  8,  1726,  died  in  Tamore,  Hini'; 
Stan,  Feb.  13, 1798.  He  studied  Tamol  to  *»: 
Schultz  in  translating  the  Bible  into  that  )^ 
guage,  and,  having  resolved  to  become  a  ni£^ 
sionary,  was  ordained  according  to  the  forci 
of  the  Danish  church  at  OopeimageDi  in  H^'; 
visited  England  to  obtun  the  patrona^  '] 
the  society  for  the  propagation  of  the  go^ 
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and  in  1750  sailed  for  Tranqnebar.  He  re- 
moved thenoe  to  Triohinopoly,  and  finally  to 
Taiyore,  where  he  spent  the  last  20  years  of 
his  life.  The  r^jah  of  Tai^jo^e  committed  to 
him  the  education  of  his  son  and  successor; 
and  Hjder  All  received  him  as  an  ambassador^ 
aft^r  refusing  all  others.  When  Hjder  Ali  in- 
vaded the  Oamatio,  and  the  inhabitants  and 
garrison  of  Tai^jore  were  reduced  almost  to 
starvation,  Schwarz  induced  the  native  farmers 
to  bring  in  their  cattte,  pledging  his  word  for 
their  payment.  After  his  death  the  ri^ah  of 
Tanjore  and  the  East  India  company  each 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

SCHWARZBURG-RUD0L8TADT,  a  Ger- 
man principality,  bounded  by  the  Saxon  duch- 
ies, Prussian  Saxony,  and  the  principalities  of 
Beuss  and  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen ;  area, 
£71  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866,  70,080.  It  is  divided 
into  the  upper  lordship  of  Budolstadt,  and  the 
lower  of  Frankenhausen.  The  chief  towns  are 
Bodolstadt,  the  capital,  Konigsee,  Blankenburg, 
Urn,  and  Frankenhausen.  The  surface  of  the 
upper  lordship  is  mountainous,  and  that  of  the 
lower  rises  into  hills  of  moderate  height.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Saale,  Schwarza,  and 
Ilm.  The  country  is  rich  in  lead,  iron,  salt, 
alum,  cobalt,  marble,  gypsum,  and  porcelain 
elaj.  The  soil  is  not  naturally  fertile,  out  agri- 
culture is  conducted  with  great  skill.  The  for- 
ests of  the  mountainous  parts  are  extensive. 
The  vine  is  cultivated  in  some  places,  and  large 
numbers  of  horses,  homed  cattle,  sheep,  and 
swine  are  reared.  The  manufactures  are  of 
considerable  importance,  and  include  linen  and 
woollen  goods,  iron,  paper,  oils  and  medicinal 
sabstanoes,  brewing,  distilling,  preparing  pitch 
and  tar,  and  lampblack.  The  inhabitants  are 
nearly  all  Lutherans.  The  government  is  a  limit- 
ed monarchy,  the  executive  power  being  in  the 
bands  of  the  prince,  and  the  legislative  in  a  diet 
of  16  members.  The  pubUo  revenue  in  1860 
was  787,310  florins,  and  the  expenditures  779,- 
970.  As  a  member  of  the  Germanic  confedera- 
tion, Schwarzburg-Budolstadt  has  a  vote  in  the 
plenumj  and  shares  the  15th  vote  in  the  execu- 
tive committee  with  Schwarzburg-Sondershau- 
sen,  Oldenburg,  and  the  Anhalt  duchies.  It 
furnishes  a  contingent  of  699  men  to  the  fed- 
eral army.  The  counts  of  Schwarzburg,  as 
they  were  formerly  called,  were  originally  vas- 
sals of  Saxony,  but  purchased  their  indepen- 
dence in  1699.  The  reigning  sovereign  is 
Prince  (Frederic)  Gunther  (born  Nov.  6, 1798), 
who  sncceeded  his  father  in  1807. 

8CHWABZBURG-S0NDERSHAUSEN,  a 
German  principsdity,  bounded  by  Prussian  Sax- 
ony, the  Saxon  duchies,  and  Schwarzburg-Ru- 
dolstadt ;  area,  328  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1868, 62,974. 
It  is  divided  into  the  upper  lordship  of  Arn- 
stadt  and  the  lower  of  Sondershausen.  The 
principal  towns  are  Sondershausen,  the  capital, 
Olingen,  Schemb^g,  Greussen,  Ebeleben,  Keu- 
1&,  Amstadt,  and  Giehren.  The  surface  of  the 
B.  part  of  the  country  is  mountainous,  and  that 
pf  the  N.  undulating.  The  chief  streams  are  the 


Gera,  Dm,  Helbe,  andWipper,  all  of  which  are 
tributaries  either  directly  or  indirectly  of  the 
Saale.  The  soil  is  more  fertile  than  that  of 
Schwarzbnrg-Rudolstadt.  Flax  is  extensively 
cultivated,  and  large  numbers  of  live  stock  are 
reared.  The  forests  furnish  timber  of  excellent 
quality ;  and  the  minerals  include  iron,  copper- 
as, alum  schist^  and  porcelain  clay.  The  con- 
tingent furnished  by  Schwarzburg  to  the  army 
of  the  German  confederation  is  744  men.  The 
revenue  in  1860  was  599,938  thalers,  and  the 
expenditures  593,801.  The  constitution  resem- 
bles that  of  Sohwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  and  it  is 
governed  by  a  branch  of  the  same  family.  The 
reigning  sovereign  is  Prince  Gunther  (Frederic 
Charles,  bom  Sept.  24, 1801),  who  took  the  reins 
of  government  after  the  abdication  of  his  faUier 
in  1835. 

SOHWARZWALD.    See  Black  Forest. 

SGHWEGLER,  Albekt,  a  German  theolo- 
gian and  historian,  born  at  Michelbach,  WQr- 
temberg,  Feb.  10,  1819,  died  Jan.  5,  1867.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Protestant  clergyman,  studied 
at  Tubingen,  adopted  the  theological  views  of 
Dr.  Baur,  and  became  one  of  the  chief  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Tdbingen  school.  (See  Ger- 
man TnsoLooY.)  In  1841  he  published  his  first 
theological  work  on  *^  Montanism,^^  which,  to- 
gether with  several  articles  published  in  tiie 
Theologuche  Jahrlmcher  of  Zeller,  drew  upon 
him  the  disfavor  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  state 
authorities,  and  induced  him  to  leave  the  ranks 
ot  the  clergy.  In  1843  he  established  a  literary 
and  political  periodical,  entitled  Jalvrhueher  der 
Gegenwart,  which  was  continued  until  1848. 
He  also  began  iu  1843  to  lecture,  as  Pri/catd/h 
cent,  at  the  university  of  Tubingen  on  philoso- 
phy and  classical  philology,  and  in  1848  was 
made  extraordinary  professor.  He  published 
Das  nacliapostoluche  Zeitalter  (2  vols.,  Tobing- 
en,  1846) ;  Gachichte  der  Pkilofophie  (Stutt- 
gart, 1848 ;  translated  into  English  by  Seelye, 
Sew  York,  1856) ;  new  editions  of  the  Clemen- 
tine Homilies  (1847),  the  "Metaphysics"  of 
Aristotle,  with  German  translations  and  com- 
mentary (4  vols.,  TQbingen,  1847-'8),  and  of 
the  "Ecclesiastical  History"  of  Eusebius  (2 
vols.,  1662) ;  and  a  valuable  Romische  Geschidtr 
te  (3  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1853-'60). 

SCHWEIDNITZ,  a  fortified  town  of  Prussia, 
province  of  Silesia,  on  a  hill  near  the  left  bank 
of  the  Weistritz,  and  on  the  Breslau  and  Rei- 
chenbach  railroad,  29  m.  S.  W.  from  the  for- 
mer town ;  pop.  14,488.  It  has  barracks,  man- 
ufactories of  woollen  and  linen  goods,  paper, 
and  silk,  and  several  large  breweries  and  dis- 
tilleries. In  the  7  years'  war  the  town  was 
twice  taken  by  the  Austrians  (1757  and  1761), 
and  twice  recovered  by  the  Prussians  (1768  and 
1762).  The  French  captured  it  in  1807,  and 
destroyed  the  outer  defences. 

SGHWENKFELD,  Oaspae  von,  the  founder 
of  a  religious  sect,  bom  in  Ossig,  Silesia,  in 
1490,  dded  in  Ulm  about  1561.  He  was  by  de- 
scent a  Silesian  knight,  councillor  to  the  duke 
of  Liegnitz,  and  an  eager  advocate  of  the  refer- 
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mation.  He  differed  bowever  from  Lnther 
and  the  other  reformers  in  several  points,  espe- 
cially in  the  deification  of  the  body  of  Ohrist, 
which  he  would  not  allow  to  be  called  a  crea- 
tore  or  a  created  substance.  He  was  persecuted 
on  account  of  his  peculiar  views  by  both  Ro- 
man Oatholics  and  Protestants,  and  from  1528, 
when  he  was  expelled  from  Silesia,  until  his 
death,  was  driven  from  one  town  to  another. 
His  moral  character  was  never  impugned  by 
any  of  his  opponents,  and  hb  numerous  writ- 
ings (some  90  treatises)  are  therefore  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  sources  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  reformation.  His  adherents,  call- 
ed Schwenkfelders  or  Schwenkfeldians,  lived 
mostly  in  Silesia,  and  were  often  exposed  to 
persecution.  In  1784  a  considerable  number 
emigrated  to  Pennsylvania,  where  they  settled 
principally  in  Montgomery,  Berks,  Bucks,  and 
Lehigh  counties.  At  present  they  number 
about  300  families  and  800  members,  and  have 
5  churches  and  school  houses. 

SOHWERIN,  KuBT  Ohristoph,  county  a  Ger- 
man field  marshal,  bom  in  Swedish  Pomerania 
in  1684,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Prague,  May  8, 
1757.  At  the  age  of  16  he  was  commissioned 
as  ensign  in  the  Dutch  army,  fought  under 
Marlborough  and  Eugene,  and  after  an  active 
military  career  entered  the  service  of  Frederic 
William  I.  of  Prussia  in  1720,  with  the  rank  of 
m^jor-general.  Upon  the  accession  of  Frederic 
the  Great  he  was  appointed  a  field  marshal  with 
the  title  of  count,  and  in  1741  gained  the  deci- 
sive battle  of  Mollwitz,  by  which  the  Prussians 
secured  possession  of  Silesia.  In  1744  he  took 
Prague,  but  in  the  7  years'  war  fell  in  the  great 
battle  before  that  city  while  he  was  leading  a 
charge  of  Prussian  grenadiers. 

SOHWYTZ,  a  canton  of  Switzerland,  bound- 
ed by  the  cantons  of  Zdrich,  St.  Gall,  Glarus, 
Uri,  Unterwalden,  Lucerne,  and  Zug;  area,  854 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  44,168.  The  surface  is 
traversed  by  chains  of  mountains  with  offsets 
extending  in  every  direction.  The  Rossberg, 
which  is  partly  in  this  canton  and  partly 
in  Zug,  is  5,195  feet  above  the  sea;  in  1806 
a  portion  of  it  fell  with  most  destructive 
effect.  The  other  points  of  greatest  elevation 
are  the  Drusberg,  in  the  S.,  7,412  feet ;  the 
Mythen,  near  the  centre,  6,815  feet ;  the  Righif 
in  the  W.,  5,905  feet;  and  the  Rhone,  in 
the  K,  4,026  feet.  The  whole  canton  belongs 
to  the  basin  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  drainage 
flows  into  the  Limmat  and  the  lakes  of  Ztlrich 
on  the  N.  and  Lucerne  on  the  W.,  by  the  rivers 
Waggi,  Sihl,  and  Muotta.  Iron  and  gold  are 
found  in  very  small  quantities.  The  climate  i% 
milder  than  in  many  other  parts  of  Switzer- 
land, as  none  of  the  mountains  rise  above  the 
limit  of  perpetual  snow.  Very  little  of  the  soil 
is  arable,  and  the  country  is  almost  wholly  pas- 
toral. The  inhabitants  are  of  Grerman  origin, 
and  nearly  all  Roman  Oatholics.— Schwytz  is 
one  of  the  8  original  cantons  that  resisted  Aus- 
tria and  formed  the  primitive  confederation; 
and  it  had  the  honor  of  giving  a  name  to  the 


whole  country.  The  inhabitants  made  spirit- 
ed efforts  to  redst  the  French  in  1798,  and 
suffered  severely  the  following  year  when  the 
war  was  carried  into  their  countiry.  Capital, 
Schwytz.  Other  places  of  historical  intereGt 
are  KtLssnacht,  Brunnen,  Einsiedefai,  and  Mar- 
garten. 

SOIATIO A,  a  neuralgic  affection  of  the  great 
sdatio  nerve.    (See  Nsttbalgia.) 

SOIGLIO,  or  SoiLLA  (anc.  ScyUaum,  or 
Scylla),  a  promontory  of  S.  Italy  in  Oalabris 
Ultra,  on  the  strait  of  Messona,  in  laL  88°  U' 
80''  K,  long.  15^  45'  £.  It  is  a  bold  headlani 
200  feet  h^h,  the  rocks  at  the  base  being 
deeply  scooped  out  by  the  action  of  the  waresL 
It  is  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait,  oppo- 
site the  rocks  and  shoals  of  Oharybdis,  and  w» 
the  terror  of  ancient  mariners.  (Bee  Chahtb- 
DI8  Am)  SoYLLA.)  lu  modem  times  pcatiood 
of  the  rock  have  been  removed  by  blasting, 
and  the  waters  have  worn  a  wider  diannel,  so 
that  the  navigation  is  far  less  hazardous  than  of 
old.— The  town  of  Sciglio  (pop.  7,000),  on  the 
above  promontory,  has  an  active  commerce  and 
considerable  fisheries,  and  its  wine  is  highly  re- 
nowned. It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Anaxilas,  tyrant  of  Rhegium.- 

SOILLY  ISLANDS,  a  group  at  the  V.  en- 
trance of  the  English  channel,  belonging  to 
the  county  of  Oomwall,  about  80  m-  V.  S.  W. 
from  Land's  £nd ;  lat.  of  the  lighthouse  cm  $:. 
Agnes,  49°  58'  N.,  long.  6°  20'  W.;  pq>.  in 
1861,  2,627.  The  group  is  of  oircular  fonn, 
about  80  m.  in  circumference,  and  contaim 
about  140  isknds  in  all,  though  only  St  Mair's, 
Tresco,  St.  Martinis,  St.  Agnes,  Bryher,  and 
Samson  are  inhabited.  They  have  steep  and 
bold  shores;  but  between  the  islands  the  vater 
is  shallow,  and  some  of  them  are  connected  \sf 
strips  of  land  at  low  water.  The  6  inhabited 
islands  have  an  aggregate  area  of  3,580  acres, 
but  the  soil  is  generally  barren,  and  trees  only 
grow  in  sheltered  spots.  Some  oats  and  pota- 
toes  are  raised  on  St  Mary's,  and  there  I?  a 
little  pasture  land  on  the  otiiers.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  mostly  fishermen  and  sailors.  Tbe 
islands  are  governed  by  a  court  composed  of 
12  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  presided  over 
by  a  military  officer.  The  Scilly  islands  are 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  Gasoterides  or 
Tin  islands  of  the  ancients;  but  as  that  metal 
is  not  now  found  upon  them,  it  is  thought  that 
the  extremity  of  England'  was  also  indoded 
under  that  name.  Tbe  gronp  was  aomeoiDej 
used  by  the  Romans  as  a  place  of  banishment 

SOIO,  Skio,  Ohio,  or  Kmo  (ano.  (^im;  Turk. 
Sahi-Andam),  an  island  of  Asiatic  Turkej.  in 
the  Grecian  archipelago,  off  the  coast  of  Asa 
Minor,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  ttnii 
of  Scio,  about  7  m.  wide  in  its  narrowest  part; 
area,  508  sq.  m. ;  pop.  162,000.  The  soifure  ii 
rocky  and  uneven,  being  traversed  by  WTeral 
limestone  ridges,  and  the  scenery  is  remarkably 
picturesque.  There  are  beantifiii  valleys  and 
several  small  rivers,  and  the  country  preeeots  a 
scene  of  perpetual  verdure,  thou^  oaiy  t  sma^ 
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part  of  the  land  is  arable.  The  chief  prodno* 
tioDS  are  silk,  cotton,  wool,  different  kinds  of 
fruit,  oil,  and  gam  mastic,  the  last  of  which  is 
the  staple  of  the  island.  A  great  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  are  Turks.— Chios  is  said  to 
hare  been  anciently  peopled  by  Tyrrhenian  Pe- 
lasgians  and  Leleges,' after  whom  it  was  occn- 
pied  by  an  Ionian  colony,  remainitig  a  powerful 
state  of  the  Ionian  Greeks  until  their  defeat  by 
the  Persians,  494  B.  C,  when  it  was  laid  waste. 
After  the  battle  of  Mycale  (479)  it  became  a 
member  of  the  Athenian  league ;  in  858  it  re- 
covered its  independence ;  in  201  it  was  taken 
by  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  it  afterward  became 
sabiect  to  Rome.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
144  century  the  Turks  captured  the  capital 
and  massacred  the  inhabitants.  From  1346 
to  1566  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Grenoese. 
It  then  again  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Tnrks,  and,  excepting  a  short  interval  dur- 
ing which  it  was  subject  to  Venice,  it  has  ever 
Bince  been  in  their  possession.  During  the 
Greek  revolution  its  mhabitants  rose  against 
the  Turks  (1822),  but  were  soon  subdued  by  the 
capudan  pasha  with  a  powerfdl  Ottoman  fleet. 
'Within  2  months  25,000  Bciotes,  without  dis- 
tinction of  age  or  sex,  were  put  to  the  sword, 
45,000  were  sold  into  slavery,  and  16,000 
songht  safety  in  other  parts  of  Greece.  By  the 
end  of  August  the  former  Christian  population 
of  nearly  104,000  was  reduced  to  2,000.  These 
atrocities  were  revenged  by  the  heroic  Oon- 
Btantine  Oanaris,  who  in  June,  1822,  attacked 
the  Turkish  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  8cio  with  fire 
Bhips,  and  destroyed  the  vessel  of  the  capudan 
pasha,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  flames,  ^ee 
Cakabis.)  In  1827-8  a  Greek  force  under  Ool. 
Pabvier,  a  French  philhellenist,  landed  in  Scio 
and  attacked  the  Turkish  garrison,  but  were 
c<nnpelled  to  withdraw  witiiout  effecting  any 
thing.  The  island  is  now  recovering  from  the 
devastation  of  this  war,  and  many  of  the  exiled 
tSumlies  have  returned.  The  tragedian  Ion,  the 
sophist  Theocritus,  and  the  historian  Theopom- 
puBwere  natives  of  the  island.-~8cio,  the  capi- 
tal, is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  E.  coast; 
pop.  14,600.  It  has  a  harbor  formed  by  two 
moles,  but  obstructed  by  mud  at  the  entrance, 
is  defended  by  a  castle,  and  is  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  velvet,  silk,  and  cotton.  It  is 
one  of  the  cities  which  daim  to  be  the  birth- 
place of  Homer. 

SCIOTO,  a  river  of  Ohio,  rising  in  Hardin 
«).,  and  flowing  first  nearly  E.  and  then  S.  by 
E.  to  Oolumbus,  thence  8.  to  the  Ohio,  which 
it  joins  at  Portsmouth.  It  is  about  200  m.  long, 
and  navigable  180  m.  Its  principal  tributaries 
are  the  Olentangy  or  Whetstone  river,  which 
nnites  with  it  at  Columbus,  and  Darby,  Wal- 
nut, and  Paint  creeks.  The  Ohio  and  Erie  ca- 
nal follows  its  lower  course  for  90  m.  The  Scio- 
to valley  is  famed  for  its  fertility  and  wealth. 

SCIOTO,  a  8.  CO.  of  Ohio,  bounded  8.  by  the 
Ohio  river,  and  watered  by  the  8cioto  and  Lit- 
tle Scioto  rivers  and  branches ;  area,  604  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860,  24,297.    The  snrfiice  is  uneven 


and  the  soil  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  921,811  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  88,984  of 
oats,  and  5,123  tons  of  hay.  There  were  16 
saw  mills,  2  woollen  factories,  6  tanneries,  5 
newspaper  oflBces,  21  churches,  and  1,650  pu- 
pils in  the  public  schools.  In  the  E.  part  of  the 
county  iron  is  very  plentiful,  and  a  number  of 
large  furnaces  and  founderies  are  in  operation. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Scioto  and  Hocking  and 
Iron  railroads,  and  the  Ohio  canal.  Capital, 
Portsmouth. 

SOIPIO,  a  Roman  patrician  family  belonging 
to  the  gens  Cornelia.  The  name  signifies  a 
staflP,  and  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cornelian  gens  who  performed  the 
service  of  a  staff  in  guiding  his  blind  father. 
Many  of  the  greatest  men  of  Rome  belonged  to 
this  family.  The  tomb  of  the  Scipios,  which 
was  discovered  in  1616  and  excavated  in  1780, 
is  situated  near  the  modem  gate  of  St.  Sebas- 
tian. The  following  are  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  family.  I.  Pubuus  CoBKSLitrB 
Soipio  AFRTCATnjs  Ma  JOB,  a  Roman  genera],bom 
about  284  B.  C,  died  about  188.  He  was  the 
son  of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  who  together  with 
his  brother  Oneius  Cornelius  Scipio  was  defeat- 
ed and  killed  in  Spain  by  the  Carthaginian  gen- 
erals Mago  and  Hasdrubal.  He  is  first  mention- 
ed at  the  battle  of  the  Ticinus  in  218,  where  he 
is  said  to  have  saved  his  father's  life.  Two 
years  afterward  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
CannsB,  and  Livy  and  other  writers  ascribe  to 
his  influence  the  prevention  of  the  scheme  en- 
tertained by  the  Koman  nobles  after  that  disas- 
trous day  of  fleeing  from  Italy ;  but  other  and 
better  authorities  attribute  this  to  Varro,  the 
defeated  general.  In  212  he  was  made  curule 
aedile.  After  the  defeat  and  death  of  his  father 
in  Spain,  being  then  24  years  of  age,  he  offered 
to  take  conunand  of  the  Roman  armies  in  that 
province  as  proconsul,  no  one  else  being  wiD- 
mg  to  undertake  so  difficult  a  task.  He  arrived 
in  Spain  in  the  sununer  of  210,  and  found  the 
8  Carthi^;inian  generals,  who  were  on  ill  terms 
with  each  other,  in  different  parts  of  the  penin- 
sula. At  the  head  of  26,000  foot  and  2,500 
horse,  he  made  a  rapid  march  from  the  Iberus 
(Ebro)  to  New  Carthage  (Carthagena),  the 
capital  of  Punic  power  in  Spain,  in  which  were 
their  treasure,  their  magazines,  and  their  hos- 
tages. The  city,  remote  from  all  succor,  and 
ill  defended  by  a  garrison  of  1,000  men,  was 
soon  taken.  The  captive  Spaniards  were  dis- 
missed with  kindness,  and  in  this  manner  he 
began  his  work  of  conciliating  the  natives.  He 
returned  to  Tarraco,  and  remained  quiet  though 
not  inactive  during  the  remainder  of  the  cam- 
paign, inasmuch  as  his  force  was  not  numer- 
ous enough  to  contend  with  the  Carthaginian 
armies.  In  209,  having  been  strengthened  by 
an  alliance  with  several  of  the  Spanish  tribes, 
he  took  the  field  against  Hasdrubal,  the  brother 
of  Hannibal,  over  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
gained  a  great  victory  at  Bcecula ;  but  he  did 
not  prevent  the  Carthaginian  general  from 
marching  to  the  assistance  of  his  brother  in 
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Italy  with  his  treaaare,  his  elephants,  and  most 
of  his  infantry.  No  decisive  events  mark- 
ed the  campaign  of  the  following  year,  except 
the  storming  by  Lucius  Scipio  of  Oringis,  one 
of  the  towns  into  which  the  Carthaginians  had 
distributed  their  army  in  garrisons.  In  207 
Scipio  was  prepared  for  active  operations,  and 
at  the  head  of  45,000  foot  and  8,000  horse  he 
attacked  a  superior  force  of  the  euemy  under 
Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Gisoo,  and  Mago,  who  had 
taken  up  ^  position  near  a  town  called  Silpia 
or  Elinga,  but  the  precise  situation  of  which 
is  now  unknown.  The  victory  was  complete, 
and  with  it  passed  away  the  Punic  power  in 
Spain.  The  natives  came  over  in  large  bodies 
to  the  Romans,  and  the  Carthaginians  soon  re- 
tired from  the  peninsula.  Scipio  was  not  con- 
tent with  this,  but  was  anxious  to  carry  the 
war  into  Africa.  He  had  gained  over  Mas- 
inissa,  an  African  ally  of  the  Oarthaginians 
who  had  oome  to  Spain ;  and  to  win  the  sup- 
port of  Syphax,  the  MasssBsylian  king,  he  cross- 
ed over  with  only  two  quinquiremes  to  nego- 
tiate with  him  personally.  There  he  found  his 
old  enemy,  Hasdrubal,  present  with  a  similar 
intention,  and  was  with  him  at  the  same  en- 
tertainment. The  Carthaginian  prevailed  prin- 
cipally through  the  charms  of  his  daughter 
Sophonisba.  On  his  return  Scipio  found  Spain 
in  a  general  revolt,  but  put  it  down  in  a  short 
campaign  marked  by  the  merciless  treatment  of 
Illiturgi,  and  the  desperation  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Astapa,  who  fell  to  a  man.  Recovering  from 
a  severe  illness,  he  quelled  a  mutiny  which  had 
broken  out  in  the  Roman  camp  on  the  Sucro 
(Jucar)  during  his  sickness,  defeated  the  Span- 
iards, who  had  chosen  the  same  opportunity  to 
revolt,  and  had  a  secret  interview  with  Masinis- 
sa,  who  was  still  in  the  Carthaginian  service.  In 
a  short  time  the  Carthaginians  abandoned  Spain 
entirely,  and  in  206  Scipio  handed  over  the 
government  to  his  successor,  and  returned  to 
Bome.  There  he  was  received  with  enthusi- 
asm, and  in  205  was  elected  consul.  He  had 
now  an  opportunity  of  attacking  the  Punic 
power  in  Africa;  but  the  senate  would  only 
allow  him  to  go  to  Sicily,  with  the  right  of 
crossing  into  the  Carthaginian  territory  if  ad- 
vantageous, but  denied  him  an  army.  Volun- 
teers, however,  flocked  to  his  standard,  and 
in  204  he  sailed  with  his  army  from  Lily- 
b»um,  and  landed  near  Utica.  There  he  was 
joined  by  Masimssa,  who  had  been  in  great 
measure  stripped  of  his  power  by  Syphax  and 
the  Carthaginians,  but  who  nevertheless  proved 
himself  an  invaluable  auxiliary.  The  Romans 
began  the  siege  of  Utica,  but  the  approach  of 
an  immense  Carthaginian  and  Numidian  army 
rendered  it  necessary  to  abandon  l^e  project. 
During  the  winter  he  amused  Syphax  with 
negotiations  in  regard  to  peace,  but  early  in 
208  by  a  stratagem  burned  the  camps  and  al* 
most  annihilated  the  two  armies  opposed  to 
him.  With  tremendous  exertion  the  Cartha- 
ginians collected  anotJier  army,  which  suffered 
another  total  defeat.    Syphax  was  pursued  by 


Lffilios  and  Masinissa  and  taiken  priBoner.  Tha 
Oarthaginians  now  recalled  Hannibal  and 
Mago  from  Italy,  and  made  a  truce  wiih 
Scipio,  which  the  Roman  historians  assert 
they  wantonly  broke.  Hannibal  was  not  in- 
disposed  to  peace,  but  was  compelled  to  take 
the  field,  and  the  two  armies  came  into  con- 
flict near  Zama  (202).  A  complete  victory  for 
the  Romans  was  the  result,  and  with  this  de- 
feat ended  the  second  Punic  war  and  the  power 
of  Carthage.  Scipio  returned  to  Rome  in  SOI, 
and  was  welcomed  with  extraordinary  «iti«i- 
siasm.  The  surname  of  Africanns  was  gives 
him,  but  he  prudently  declined  the  distincnos 
of  statues  in  the  public  places,  and  the  decdoit 
to  the  post  of  consul  and  dictator  for  life,  whkk 
the  people  are  said  to  have  been  anxious  to 
confer.  Disliked  by  a  large  minority  of  the 
senate,  he' took  no  part  in  the  gOTemment  for 
a  few  years.  He  was  censor  in  199,  and  cm^ 
sul  a  second  time  in  194,  and  had  several  times 
given  him  the  title  of  priTiceps  aenattu.  In  1^ 
he  was  one  of  the  8  commissioners  sent  to  mt- 
diate  between  Masinissa  and  the  Carthaginia& 
and  the  same  year,  according  to  a  celebrated 
though  doubtful  story,  was  ambassador  to  is- 
tiochus  the  Great  of  Syria  at  Ephesas,  where  be 
met  Hannibal,  who  is  said  to  have  paid  him 
the  following  compliment :  "  Who  was  the 
greatest  general  ?"  asked  Scipio.  "  Alexander 
the  Great,"  was  the  reply  of  Hannibal.  '*  Wl» 
was  the  second?"  "Pyrrhus."  "Who  was 
the  third?"  "Myself."  "What  would  jt* 
have  said  then,"  continued  Scipio,  "if  yookd 
conquered  me?"  "I  should  then  havepbccd 
myself  before  Alexander,  before  Pyirhns,  a&l 
before  aU  other  generals,"  was  the  replj  of 
Hannibal.  In  190  he  accompanied  his  brother 
Lucius  as  legaUu  in  the  war  agunst  Antioehos. 
On  their  return  to  Rome  in  189,  after  the  das 
of  the  war,  his  brother  was  accnsed  of  hid- 
ing received  bribes  from  Antiochna,  and  of 
having  appropriated  the  public  moneys  to  Lis 
own  use,  and  in  18T,  at  the  instigation  of  )L 
Porcius  Oato,  was  required  by  the  tribunes  to 
give  an  account  of  the  sums  he  had  reeeirdi 
So  he  prepared  to  do,  but  Airicanus  snatched 
the  papers  from  his  hands  and  tore  them  ts 
before  the  senate.  Lucius  was  tried  and  fooija 
guilty,  and  was  carried  to  prison,  bat  was 
rescued  by  his  brother  in  defiance  of  the  lav^ 
The  tribune,  Tiberius  Gracchus,  released  Ls- 
cius  from  his  sentence  of  imprisonment,  acd 
his  clients  and  friends  paid  the  fine.  EmboM* 
ened  by  their  success,  his  adversaries  soj 
ventured  to  attack  Africanns  himsdi.  Sdi«o 
made  no  defence  against  their  accusations,  bat 
simply  stated  his  services  to  the  state,  and 
by  this  means  was  enabled  to  triumph  otcc 
his  enemies.  He  now  retired  to  his  estate  at 
Litemum,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  as  he  had  determined  never  to  return  to 
Rome.  The  accounts  of  Scipio^s  life  are  always 
confused,  and  often  contradictory.  His  chtf- 
acter  was  noble,  and  he  alone  of  the  Roznaa 
senate  had  no  share  in  the  miserable  perseco- 
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tion  which  darkened  the  last  days  of  Hannibal. 
His  contempt  of  the  laws  and  his  haughty 
and  Tincomproniising  spirit  made  him  many 
bitter  enemies^   Cornelia,  the  celebrated  moth- 
er of  the  Gracchi,  was   his  danghter.     II. 
PuBurs  CoENBLius  SciPio  iEniLiANUs  Afbi- 
0ANI7S  Minor,  a  Homan  general,  born  about 
185  B.  0.,  died  in  129.    He  was  the  Bon  of 
L.  .^milins  Panlus,  the  conqneror  of  Mace- 
donia, and  was  adopted  by  P.  Scipio,  the  son 
of  Africanns.    He  was  present  with  his  father 
at  the  battle  of  Pydna  in  168,  and  in  161  went 
to  Spaiii  as  military  tribune  at  a  time  when  the 
Ronum  arms  had  sustained  great  disasters  in 
that  quarter.    There  he  gained  a  high  repu- 
tation, and  in  160  was  sent  to  Africa  to  ob- 
tain elephants  from  Masinissa.    In  149,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  8d  Punic  was,  he  accom- 
panied the  army  to  Africa  as  militaiy  tribune, 
and  saved  it  from  the  disasters  which  would 
naturally  have  resulted  from  the  misconduct  of 
its  commander,  Manilius.  In  147  he  was  elected 
consul,  the  troops  in  Afgrea  desiring  him  as 
their  leader,  and  in  the  spring  of  146  he  took 
the  city  of  Carthage,  and  ended  the  8d  Punio 
war.    He  returned  to  Home  the  same  year, 
celebrated  a  triumph,  and  received  the  surname 
of  Afncanus.    In  142  he  was  made  censor,  and 
labored  ineffectually  to  repress  the  growing 
luxury  of  the  Boman  people.   He  also  changed 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  lustrum  the  prayer  for 
the  extension  of  the  commonwealth  to  one  for 
the  preservation  of  its  actual  possessions.    In 
139  he  was  tried  before  the  people,  but  was  ac- 
quitted, and  the  speeches  he  made  on  the  occa- 
sion were  long  a^ired.   After  this  he  went  on 
an  embassy  to  Egypt  and  Asia,  and  in  184  he 
was  elected  to  the  consulship  in  order  to  carry 
on  the  war  in  Spain,  which  had  been  managed 
with  little  ability  and  less  success.  After  brings 
ing  the  disorganized  troops  into  a  proper  state 
of  discipline,  he  began  the  siege  of  Numantia, 
which  was  defended  by  the  Spaniards  with  the 
utmost  desperation.    In  188  the  inhabitants, 
worn  out  by  famine,  nearly  all  destroyed  them- 
selves to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
conqueror.    During  tiiis  time  the  civil  trou- 
bles in  Rome  had  culminated  in  the  murder 
of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  the  brother-in-law  of 
Scipio.  Notwithstanding  their  relationship,  he 
approved  the  deed ;  and  on  his  return  to  Rome 
in  132,  being  asked  by  the  tribune,  C.  Papirius 
Oarbo,  in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes,  what  he 
thought  of  the  death  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  he 
answered  that  he  deemed  him  justiy  slain. 
This  reply  estranged  him  from  the  people,  so 
that  in  131  the  votes  of  only  two  tribes  were 
given  him,  when  he  wished  to  take  the  field 
against  Aristonicus.     Yet  he  had   influence 
enough  with  the  populace  to  defeat  the  bill  of 
Oarbo  giving  to  the  people  the  right  of  electing 
the  same  persons  tribunes   as  often  as  they 
pleased.    In  order  to  prevent  the  agrarian  law 
from  bein^  carried  into  effect,  Scipio  proposed 
that  the  distribution  of  the  public  lands  should 
betaken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  8  commission* 


ers  who  had  been  appointed,  and  confided  to 
others.     This  provoked  a  bitter  attack  upon 
him,  and  upon  his  renewal  of  the  assertion  that 
Gracchus  was  justly  slain,  a  cry  arose  among 
the  multitude  of  **Down  with  the  tyrant.^' 
That  night  he  died,  in  what  manner  was  never 
certainly  known,  though  he  was  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  murdered.     During 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  Scipio  was  consid- 
ered the  head  of  the  aristocratic  party,  yet  he 
supported   in  189   the    lex  Casna  tabellaria 
against  the  aristocracy.    He  was  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  literary  men  of  his  time^ 
well  acquainted  with  Greek  philosophy  and  lit- 
erature, and  the  friend  and  patron  of  the  his- 
torian Polybius^  the  philosopher  Panastius,  and 
the  poets  Lncilius  and  Terence.    HI.  Quiktub 
Cjzgiliits  Mstellttb  Pits,  a  Roman  political 
leader  and  general,  killed  himself  in  46  B.  C. 
He  was  the  son  of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasiea 
and  the  adopted  son  of  Metellus  Pius^  and  in 
consequence  he  has  been  called  P.  Scipio  Na- 
siea, or  Q.  Metellus  Scipio.    He  first  appears 
in  68  B.  C.,  when  he  came  to  Cicero  by  night 
to  inform  him  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline. 
He  became  tribune  in  60,  was  accused  of  bri- 
bery by  his  opponent,  and  defended  by  Cicero, 
and  in  68  was  a  candidate  for  the  consulshipi, 
and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Clodian  mob  op- 
posed  to  Milo.  When  the  senate  allowed  Pom- 
pey  to  be  made  sole  consul,  that  leader  chose 
nim,  Aug.  62,  as  his  colleague,  and  from  that 
time  Scipio  became  one  of  his  most  zealous 
partisans.    He  labored  assiduously  to  destroy 
the  power  of  Csesar,  and  it  was  in  great  meas- 
ure through  his  efforts  that  the  senate  was  in- 
duced to  take  the  steps  which  led  to  the  breach 
between  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  parties 
at  Rome,  and  to  the  civil  war.    In  the  division 
of  the  provinces  Syria  fell  to  his  lot,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  Csesar,  his  extortion, 
oppression,  and  misgovemment  exceeded  the 
customary  iniquity  of  the  Roman  governors. 
In  Greece  he  joined  Pompey  after  Caesar's  re- 
pulse at  Dyrrachium,  and  after  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia  fled  to  Africa,  where  he  took  com- 
mand of  the  army  o£*Attius  Varus,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  country  the  extortionate  and  op- 
Eressive  conduct  which  he  had  begun  in  Syria* 
Q  Deo.  47,  CsBsar  crossed  the  Mediterranean, 
and  in  April,  46,  routed  the  forces  of  Scipio 
and  Juba,  kuig  of  Numidia,  at  the  battle  of 
Thapsus.    In  attempting  to  escape  to  Spain, 
Scipio'was  overtaken  by  the  fleet  of  P.  Sittins, 
and,  anxious  not  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Csesar, 
stabbed  himself  and  sprang  into  the  sea.    His 
abilities  were  not  great,  and  the  influence  he 
possessed  was  due  to  his  connection  with  two 
of  the  leading  families  of  Rome,  and  his  rela- 
tionship to  Pompey,  who  was  his  son-in-law. 

SCIRE  FACIAS,  in  law,  a  judicial  writ 
founded  upon  some  record,  and  requiring  the 
person  against  whom  it  is  brought  to  show 
cause  why  the  person  bringing  it  should  not 
have  the  advantage  of  such  record,  or  (in  the 
case  of  a  tcire  facia$  to  repeal  letters  patent) 
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why  the  record  should  not  be  annidled  and  va- 
cated. It  is  80  called  from  the  words  of  the 
writ  (when  in  Latin,  as  all  writs  originally 
were)  to  the  sheriff:  Qttod  scire  facias  prafa^ 
tOy  &G,y  and  can  only  issue  from  the  court  hav- 
ing the  record  upon  which  it  is  founded.  It  is 
said  by  Sir  Edward  Ooke  to  be  "  accounted  in 
law  in  the  nature  of  an  action,"  and  it  is  some- 
times expressly  called  an  action.  It  is  most 
commonly  used  for  the  purpose  of  reviving  a 
judgment  alter  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time,  or 
on  a  change  of  parties,  or  otherwise  to  have 
execution  of  the  judgment,  in  which  cases  it  is 
merely  a  continuation  of  the  original  action. 
It  is  also  used,  but  more  rarely,  as  a  method 
of  proceeding  against  a  debtor^s  bail,  when  the 
original  debtor  has  absconded,  commanding 
them  to  show  cause  why  the  plaintiff  should 
not  have  execution  against  them  for  his  debt 
or  damages  and  costs;  and  also  on  a  recogni- 
sance to  the  commonwealth.  In  detinue  after 
judgment  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  a  writ  of 
$eire  facias  against  any  third  person  in  whose 
hands  the  goods  may  be,  commanding  him  to 
show  cause  why  the  goods  should  not  be  deliver- 
ed ;  and  it  lies  to  obtain  execution  against  the  in- 
dorser  of  an  original  writ,  in  case  of  the  avoid- 
ance or  inability  of  the  plaintiff  to  pay  the  costs 
recovered  against  him  by  the  defendant.  It 
also  lies  where  an  execution  has  been  returned 
into  court  as  satisfied,  but  it  afterward  appears 
that  the  lands  levied  upon  did  not  belong  to 
the  judgment  debtor,  or  the  levy  was  other- 
wise imperfect  or  insufficient;  and  in  England 
it  may  be  obtained  by  the  patron  or  owner  of 
an  advowson  for  the  purpose  of  removing  a 
usurper's  clerk  improperly  admitted  by  the 
bishop.  It  is  further  used  as  a  means  of  re- 
pealing letters  patent,  and  in  this  case  it  is  an 
original  proceeding  or  action.  It  was  made  a 
auestion  in  the  district  court  of  New  York,  in 
tne  case  of  ex  parte  Wood,  whether  the  process 
to  be  awarded  to  repeal  a  patent  was  not  in 
the  nature  of  a  scire  facias  at  common  law. 
The  district  judge  decided  that  the  proceeding 
was  summary  upon  a  rule  to  show  cause,  and 
that  no  process  of  scire  faci<is  was  afterward 
admissible.  Upon  an  appeal  to  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  this  decree  was  re- 
versed and  the  district  court  directed  by  manr- 
damm  to  enter  upon  the  record  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  case  antecedent  to  the  granting  of 
the  rule  to  show  cause,  and  to  award  process 
in  the  nature  of  a  scire  facias  to  the  patentee 
to  show  cause  why  the  patent  should  not  be 
repealed ;  and  upon  the  return  of  the  process 
the  court  was  to  proceed  to  try  the  case  upon 
the  pleadings  of  the  parties  and  the  issue  of 
law  or  fact  joined  therein  as  the  case  might  be; 
and  if  it  were  an  issue  of  fact,  the  trial  was  to 
be  by  jury  according  to  the  course  of  the  com- 
mon law. — The  action  of  scire  facias  is  the 
proper  method  of  proceeding  to  ascertain  judi- 
cially and  enforce  the  forfeiture  of  a  charter 
by  a  corporation  for  default  or  abuse  of  power, 
when  such  corporation  is  a  legally  existing 


body  capable  of  acting,  but  who  have  abwd 
their  power ;  though  when  the  corporation  is  a 
body  de  facto  only,  and  on  account  of  a  defect 
in  the  charter  or  for  any  other  reason  cannoit 
legally  exercise  its  powers,  the  proceeding  is 
by  quo  tDo/rranto. 

SCISSORS.    See  Outlebt. 

SCOPAS,  a  Greek  sculptor,  bom  in  the  isl- 
and of  Paros,  flourished  during  the  first  half 
of  the  4th  century  B.  0.  He  was  a  contempo- 
rary of  Praxiteles,  and  with  him  stands  at  the 
head  of  what  is  known  as  the  later  Attic  school 
of  sculpture,  in  contradistinction  to  the  severer 
school  of  Phidias.  He  wrought  chiefly  in  mar- 
ble, and  among  his  most  famous  works  are  the 
slabs  from  the  mausoleum  of  Halicamassas 
representing:  a  battle  of  Amazons.  (See  Hau- 
OABNASsus.)  The  celebrated  group  of  Kiob« 
and  her  children  in  the  Florentine  gallery,  and 
the  Ventts  Victrix  in  the  museum  at  Paris,  ard 
also  attributed  to  Scopas.  He  was  oocasionallj 
employed  on  important  architectural  works, 
including  the  temple  of  Athena  Alea  in  Arc^ 
dia  and  that  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  His  master- 
piece, according  to  Pliny,  was  a  group  repre- 
senting Achilles  conducted  to  the  idand  of 
Leuce  by  sea  divinities. 

SOORESBY,  William,  an  En^ish  navigi- 
tor,  bom  at  Oropton,  Yorkshire,  May  8, 1760, 
died  in  1829.  He  was  removed  from  school  &£ 
an  early  age,  and  employed  in  agriculture,  tiH 
in  1779  he  resolved  on  a  seafaring  life.  Ait^r 
engaging  in  an  armed  storeship,  suffering  cap- 
ture by  the  Spaniards,  making  his  escape  from 
Spain,  and  aiding  his  father  on  the  Ikrm  for 
two  years,  he  began  in  1785  a  career  of  im- 
precedented  success  in  the  Greenland  whale 
fishery.  He  was  promoted  to  the  portion  of 
second  officer  in  his  sixtii  voyage,  and  to  the 
command  of  the  ship  Henrietta  in  1791.  He 
retired  with  a  competency  in  1828,  Iiaving  hi^ 
command  in  80  voyages.  He  made  nnm«t>Q3 
improvements  in  whale-fishing  apx>aratus  and 
operations,  and  invented  the  observatory  at- 
tached to  the  main  topmast,  called  the  ^^  round 
topgallant  crow's  nest,"  which  was  generally 
adopted  by  arctic  navi^tors.  He  published  s 
pamphlet  in  1817,  containing  plan^for  the  m- 
provement  of  the  town  and  iLorbor  ofWhitby.— 
William,  D.D.,  son  of  the  preceding,  an  En^ish 
arctic  explorer,  divine,  and  savant,  born  at 
Oropton,  Oct.  6,  1789,  died  at  Torquay,  March 
21,  1857.  He  began  his  career  as  a  seaman  at 
the  age  of  10  years  by  concealing  himseJf  in 
his  father's  ship  when  it  set  out  on  a  Green- 
land voyage,  and  was  promoted  through  all  the 
gradations  of  the  service,  attaining  the  rank  of 
chief  mate  in  his  16th  year.  The  Scoresbya, 
respectively  as  commander  and  ohi^  mate  o( 
the  Resolution,  in  1806  sailed  to  lat  SV^\ 
the  highest  northern  latitude  that  had  thea 
been  reached  by  any  vessel.  In  1807  he  volun- 
teered to  assbt  in  bringing  the  Danish  fle^ 
from  Oopenhagen  to  England.  Meantime  he 
devoted  the  winter  months  assiduously  to  study 
at  Whitby,  and  in  1806  and  1809  at  the  nsiTe^ 
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Bit;'  of  Edinbnr^,  attending  speoiallj  to  the 
natural  sciences  and  the  application  of  mathe- 
matics «to  navigation  and  marine  surveying. 
In  1810  he  succeeded  his  father  in  command 
of  the  Resolution,  and  in  his  first  voyage  cap- 
tared  30  whales.  In  1817  some  communica* 
tions  which  he  made  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
president  of  the  royal  society,  induced  the  lat- 
ter to  memorialize  the  government  on  the 
prosecution  of  arctic  discovery ;  and  thus  from 
nis  snggestion  proceeded  the  series  of  explora- 
tions in  the  north  which  have  distinguished 
the  present  century.  He  furnished  important 
information  to  the  admiralty,  but  did  not  ac- 
company either  of  the  two  expeditions  which 
were  fitted  out  in  1818,  since  the  etiquette  of 
the  naval  service  was  opposed  to  giving  him 
command  of  a  vessel,  and  he  declined  the  posi- 
tion of  pilot  which  was  offered  him.  He  had 
made  17  voyages  to  the  Spitzbergen  or  Green- 
land whaling  grounds,  when  he  published  the 
results  of  his  experience  and  observation  in  an 
admirable  work,  the  "  Arctic  Regions"  (2  vols., 
1820),  characterized  by  Sir  R.  L  Murchison  in 
1858  as  **  containing,  beside  a  vast  amount  of 
statistical  information  relative  to  the  whale 
fishery,  then  the  most  important  nursery  for 
our  seamen,  so  great  a  mass  of  scientific  obser- 
vation that  it  is  still  a  text  book  of  nautical 
science."  It  includes  a  history  of  early  arctic 
voyages,  narratives  of  personal  adventure,  and 
treatises  on  the  hydrography,  meteorology,  and 
natural  history  of  the  arctic  regions.  He  was 
the  first  to  attempt  scientific  observations  on 
the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  in  high  north- 
ern regions,  and  his  experiments  made  with  an 
insulated  condnctor  8  feet  above  the  head  of 
the  main  topgallant  mast,  connected  by  a  wire 
vith  a  copper  ball,  attached  by  a  silken  cord  to 
the  deck,  are  still  regarded  with  interest  from 
their  novelty  and  ingenuity.  In  a  visit  to  the 
island  of  Jan  Mayen  he  obtained  a  remarkable 
proof  of  the  equatorial  current.  He  found  on 
the  shore  pieces  of  drift  wood  bored  hj&ptentu 
OTphoIas,  which,  he  concluded,  had  been  borne 
from  a  transpolar  region,  since  neither  of  these 
animals  pierces  wood  in  the  arctic  countries. 
The  notion  of  a  constantly  open  polar  sea  he 
always  believed  to  be  chimerical.  His  most 
important  discoveries  were  in  1822,  when  in 
the  ship  Baffin  he  explored  the  eastern  coast 
of  Greenland,  a  tract  entirely  unknown.  In  his 
"Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Northern  Whale 
Fishery"  (Edinburgh,  1828),  he  describes  his 
survey  of  the  coast,  the  wonderful  atmospheric 
refractions  there  seen,  and  the  rocks,  plants, 
animals,  and  human  habitations  which  he  ex- 
amined. His  wife  died  during  this  voyage,  and 
on  his  return  he  abandoned  nautical  pursuits, 
and  began  to  prepare  himself  for  holy  orders, 
lie  became  a  student  at  Queen's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, was  graduated  as  bachelor  of  divinity 
in  1834,  subsequently  receiving  the  degree  of 
I).D.,  became  chaplain  of  the  mariners'  church 
at  Liverpool,  and  published  "Discourses  to 
Amo«  "    In  1839  he  was  appointed  vicar  of 


Bradford,  a  large  parish  in  Yorkshire,  where 
iie  labored  several  years  till  his  failing  health 
obliged  him  to  retire  to  Torquay.  He  became 
a  fellow  of  the  royal  society  in  1824,  and  was 
subsequently  elected  a  correspondent  of  the 
section  of  geography  and  navigation  of  the 
Prench  academy  of  sciences.  He  furnished 
occasional  contributions  to  the  "Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Journal,"  the  "Reports  of  iSie 
British  Association,"  and  other  scientific  publi- 
cations. He  was  chiefiy  interested  in  mag- 
netic phenomena,  and  published  the  results  of 
his  observations  in  "Magnetical  Investiga- 
tions" (8  vols.,  London,  1889-'48).  He  dis- 
covered that  by  hammering  a  steel  bar,  when 
resting  in  a  vertical  position  on  a  bar  of  iron, 
he  could  impart  to  it  intense  magnetic  power ; 
experimented  on  the  infiuence  of  the  iron  of 
vessels  upon  the  magnetic  needle;  inferred 
that  the  best  position  for  the  compass  was  at 
the  mainmast  head ;  and  for  the  purpose  of 
prosecuting  his  researches  made  a  voyage  to 
the  United  States  in  1847,  and  to  Australia  in 
1853.  The  narrative  of  his  Australian  voyage 
was  published  after  his  death  by  Archibdd 
Smith.  His  lectures  on  "  Zoistic  Magnetism" 
describe  experiments  by  which  he  attempted  to 
identify  mesmeric  and  magnetic  phenomena. 
Among  his  other  publications  were  "  Considera- 
tions on  the  Franklin  Expedition,"  "  Memorials 
of  the  Sea,".  "  Sabbaths  in  the  Arctic  Hegions," 
and  a  biography  of  his  father  (London,  1851). 
His  life  has  been  written  by  his  nephew,  B.  E. 
Scoresby-Jackson  (8vo.,  London,  1861). 

SCOBPIOI!^,  an  articulate  animal  of  the 
class  cMrachnida  or  spiders,  order  pulmonaria 
or  those  which  breathe  by  air  sacs,  and  genus 
seorpio  (Linn.).  The  body  is  long,  the  head 
and  thorax  in  a  single  piece,  the  thorax  and 
abdomen  intimately  united  and  followed  by  6 
joints  of  nearly  equal  breadth,  and  then  by  6 
others  very  narrow,  and  forming  what  is  called 
the  tail ;  the  last  joint  ends  in  a  sharp  curved 
sting,  connected  with  a  gland  secreting  an  oily, 
whitish,  poisonous  fiuid,  which  is  discharged 
by  2  small  openings  near  the  end ;  the  body  is 
clothed  with  a  firm,  coriaceous  skin  composed 
of  chitine.  The  mandibles,  according  to  Sie- 
bold,  are  wanting,  the  parts  usnally  called  such 
being  only  antennaa  transformed  into  prehensile 
and  masticatory  organs ;  the  cheliceres  have  8 
joints,  move  vertically,  and  under  them  have 
the  Ist  pair  of  jaws  changed  into  long  prehen- 
sile palpi,  like  extended  arms,  ending  m  a  di- 
dactyle  claw  or  pincer,  as  in  the  lobster,  en- 
dowed with  a  delicate  sense  of  touch ;  there 
are  8  legs,  3-jointed,  ending  each  in  a  double 
hook ;  the  eyes  are  6  or  8,  one  pair  of  which 
is  often  median  and  larger  than  the  others;  at 
the  base  of  the  abdomen  are  2  laminated  or- 
gans, called  combs,  which  Tulk  thinks  serve  to 
deanse  the  palpi,  tarsi,  and  tail;  from  their 
situation  near  the  genital  openings,  some  think 
them  concerned  in  the  reproductive  act.  On 
the  lower  and  lateral  parts  of  the  abdomen  are 
8  epirades  or  stigmata,  opening  into  as  many 
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pulmonary  sacs,  each  enclosing  20  delicate 
lamin»  for  respiratory  purposes;  the  heart 
consists  of  8  chambers,  and  at  each  end  is  pro- 
longed into  an  arterial  trank ;  there  is  also  a 
venous  system ;  the  blood  is  colorless,  and  con- 
tains a  few  cells  and  granules ;  no  blood  vessels 
have  been  discovered  on  the  pulmonary  laminsd, 
and  the  blood  is  probably  emised  into  the  parts 
surrounding  these  sacs  or  lungs.  The  intestine 
is  straight  and  narrow,  with  the  anal  opening 
on  the  penultimate  caudal  segment ;  the  liver 
is  very  large,  and  salivary  glands  distinct ;  the 
nrinary  organs  are  ramified  tubes  opening  into 
the  cloaca ;  the  reproductive  organs  are  double, 
at  the  base  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  sexes  dis- 
tinct ;  the  2  ventral  nervous  cords  proceeding 
from  the  head  form  8  ganglia,  the  last  4  belong* 
ing  to  the  tail.  Scorpions  are  carnivorous, 
feeding  on  insects  which  they  hold  by  their 
palpi,  sting  to  death,  and  then  suck  the  blood; 
they  are  generally  found  in  dark  places  in  warm 
elimates,  and  in  some  tropical  parts  of  the  old 
world  are  so  numerous  as  to  be  a  constant 
source  of  terror  to  the  natives,  even  rendering 
whole  districts  uninhabitable ;  they  live  on  the 
ground,  concealing  themselves  under  stones,  in 
ruins,  in  the  interior  of  houses,  and  even  in 
beds ;  ,they  run  very  fast,  keeping  the  tail  ele- 
vated and  ready  to  strike  in  any  direction,  ei- 
ther on  the  offensive  or  defensive ;  the  females 
are  larger  and  less  numerons  than  the  males. 
Under  certain  circumstances  they  kill  and  de- 
vour their  own  progeny;  they  renew  their 
skin  several  times,  and  can  live  very  long  with- 
out food ;  gestation  is  said  to  continue  nearly 
a  year,  the  young  being  born  alive  and  in  suc- 
cession. The  scorpion  has  been  known  from  the 
earliest  antiquity,  as  its  place  in  the  ancient  zo- 
diac proves ;  it  was  the  symbol  of  the  goddess 
8elk  in  the  Egyptian  mythology,  and  Anubis 
is  often  represented  as  facing  it  as  if  to  destroy 
its  influence ;  Pliny  gives  a  long  account  of  the 
fabled  powers  of  this  animal. — ^The  S.  Euro- 
f€BU8  (Linn.),  of  sonthern  Europe,  is  about  an 
inch  long,  of  a  brown  color,  with  the  feet  and 
end  of  tail  yellowish,  and  the  palpi  angular  and 
heart-shaped;  the  female  produces  her  young 
alive  in  succession,  carrying  them  on  her  back 
for  a  few  days  and  protecting  them  for  abont  a 
month ;  it  has  6  eyes,  and  9  teeth  in  the  comb ; 
its  sting  is  productive  of  no  serious  consequen- 
ces. The  reddish  scorpion  (S.  oecitanus^  Latr.) 
is  a  little  larger,  of  a  yellowirfi  red  color,  witti 
the  tail  a  little  longer  than  the  body  with  raised 
and  finely  notched  lines ;  there  are  8  eyes,  and 
more  than  80  teeth  in  the  comb ;  it  is  found  in 
Spain  and  in  N.  Africa,  but  not  witti  the  pre- 
ceding species ;  its  sting  is  more  to  be  feared, 
and  may  be  dangerous  to  persons  of  weak  con- 
stitution. The  black  scorpion  (8,  afer^  Linn.) 
is  blackish  brown,  with  the  claws  rough  and  a 
little  hairy  and  the  anterior  edge  of  the  corslet 
strongly  emarginated ;  there  are  8  eyes,  and  18 
teeth  in  the  comb.  It  is  fotmd  in  Ceylon  and 
the  East  Indies,  and  attains  a  length  of  6  or 
6  inches;  the  sting  is  much  dreaded,  and  is 


attended  with  alarming  and  sometimes  fty 
symptoms;  these  are  of  a  peculiar  character, 
and  indicate  to  the  physician  the  natnre  of  th« 
disease  and  the  proper  method  of  treatment; 
the  best  remedy  has  been  found  to  be  ammonii 
externally  and  internally,  to  neutralize  th« 
poison  in  the  first  case,  and  to  guard  against 
prostration  in  the  other;  other  caustics  and 
stimulants  are  used,  and  embrocations  of  vt- 
rious  kinds  of  oiL 

SCOT,  RsoDTALD,  an  English  anthor,  died 
in  1699.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  although 
he  never  took  a  degree,  and  passed  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  on  his  paternal  estate  near  Smeeth 
in  Kent.  His  "Discoverie  of  Witchcraft"  (1684X 
in  which  he  combats  the  popular  opinion  tb^ 
the  devil  has  power  of  controlling  the  course  of 
nature,  and  exposes  many  of  the  tricks  of  con- 
jurers, was  assailed  with  vehemence  from  tb- 
rious  quarters,  and  burned  by  the  common  \ass^ 
man.  James  I.  wrote  his  '^  Dononologie^"  be 
informs  us,  ^^chiefiy  against  the  damnable  opin- 
ions of  Wierus  and  Scot,  the  latter  of  whom  is 
not  ashamed  in  public  print  to  deny  there  can 
be  such  a  thing  as  witchcraft.''  Scot's  work 
nevertheless  pawed  through  3  editions,  andTas 
translated  into  French  and  German.  It  is  dot 
exceedingly  rare.  Scot  was  fond  of  gardenbg, 
and  m  1576  published  a  '*  Perfect  Platfonnof 
a  Hop  Garden."  Hallam  calls  him  ^  a  solid  utd 
learned  person,  beyond  almost  aQ  the  En^isli 
of  that  age." 

SCOTER.    SeeDucE. 

SCOTLAND,  a  K  E.  co.  of  Mo.,  bordering 
on  Iowa,  and  intersected  by  the  Wyaoooda, 
North  Fabius,  and  Middle  Fabios  rivers;  vet, 
460  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  8,873,  of  whom  133 
were  slaves.  The  surface  is  mostly  prairie,  ad 
the  soil  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  w^ere 
236,870  bushels  of  Indian  com,  14,461  <^ 
wheat,  40,845  of  oats,  and  63,375  lbs.  of  bolter. 
Capital,  Memphis. 

SCOTLAND,  the  N.  part  of  the  island  of 
Great  Britain,  and  one  of  the  8  Idngdorasof 
the  British  empire  in  Europe.  It  consists  of  t 
mainland  and  several  groups  of  islands  on  the 
N.  and  W.  coasts,  and  is  bonnded  N.  sol  £ 
by  the  North  sea,  S.  by  England,  from  which 
it  is  partly  separated  by  the  river  Tweed,  tad 
W.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  mainland  ex- 
tends from  lat.  54''  88'  to  es**  41'  N.,  and  froa 
long.  1°  46'  to  6'  14'  W.  The  exti-eme  N.  poini 
of  the  islands  is  Unst,  in  the  Shetland  gnnp. 
lat.  60"*  50',  and  then:  most  westerly  potot 
St.  Kilda,  in  the  Hebrides,  long.  8*"  85'.  Th« 
greatest  length  of  the  mainland,  from  Danoet 
Head  in  the  N.  to  the  Mull  of  Galloway  in  the 
S.,  is  about  280  m. ;  and  its  greatest  breadth, 
from  Buchanness  in  the  £.  to  ArdnammthaB 
point  in  the  W.,  about  160  m.  The  sea  co^ 
IS  extremely  irregular,  and  so  frequently  aod  so 
deeply  indented  that  its  total  extent  is  estimated 
at  3,000  m.  By  these  indentations  tiie  breadth 
of  the  mainland  is  in  some  places  greatly  re- 
duced, the  distance  between  Alloa  on  the  K 
coast  and  Dumbarton  on  the  W.  being  only  93 
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nu,  and  between  Loch  Broom  on  the  W.  and 
the  Donioch  frith  on  the  E.  only  24  m.  On  the 
N.  are  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands,  to- 
gether oonstitnting  a  connt j  (including  Fair  isl- 
and, lying  between  them),  and  each  group  con- 
taining a  population  of  about  81,000.  On  the 
yf,  are  the  Hebrides  or  Western  islands,  divided 
into  the  outer  and  inner  groups,  with  a  total 
popniation  of  about  117,000.  (See  Hebbides, 
Orkxst  Islands,  and  Shetland  Islands.)  The 
island  of  Stroma  lies  between  the  Orkneys  and 
the  mainland.  On  the  £.  coast  are  May,  Inch- 
keith,  and  Inchcohn  islands,  in  the  fHth  of 
Forth,  and  Inchcape  or  the  Bell  Bock,  off  the 
frith  of  Tay. — The  mainland  of  Scotland  is 
geographically  divided  into  two  distinct  re- 
gions, the  highlands  N.  of  the  Grampian  moun- 
tains, and  the  lowlands  S.  of  that  range.  Polit- 
ically, the  kingdom  is  divided  into  88  counties, 
of  which  13  are  southern,  10  central,  and  10 
northern.  The  central  counties  are  separated 
from  the  southern  by  the  Mths  of  Forth  and 
Clyde  and  the  grand  canal  which  connects 
them,  and  from  the  northern  by  the  Grampian 
mountains.  The  population  of  these  counties 
in  1851  and  their  shire  towns  are  given  in  tiiie 
following  table : 


CoaatlM. 


Pop.  In  1S51. 


SOUTHKBH. 

EdiiilHixfjfa  or  MIdlothlao . . . 
nadffington  or  East  LoUiian 

Berwick 

BoxboTigb 

Domfties....; 

Kirkcadbrlgbt 

y%ton 

Ayr 

Kenfrew 

Lanark 

IlBUtbflmv  or  Woet  Lothian 

Peebles 

Selkirk 


CrarmAi.. 

Tife 

Kioratt 

CliekinaiuiaD 

Btfrllng 

Bambaitoii 

Bote 

Arn[l« 

Perth 

Forte 

Kiamdine 

NOK 

Aberdeen 

Banff 

Elfdn  or  Moray., 

liairo :., 

IflTernesB 


Cromarty... 
Butherlaod.. 

Caithneai 

Orkney  and  Bbetiand. 


Sfie,435 
88^6 
86,297 
61,642 
78,128 
48,121 
48,889 


161,091 

080,169 

80,186 

10,788 

9,609 

168,646 
8,984 
22,961 
86,287 
46,108 
16,608 


188,660 
191,264 
84,698 

212,088 

64,171 

88,969 

9,966 

96,600 

82,707 

26,798 
88,709 


Edinbnrffh. 

Haddington. 

Oreenlaw. 

Jedbargh. 

Dumflrlea. 

Kirkcudbright 

Wlgton. 

Ayr. 

Renfrew. 

Lanark. 

Linlithgow. 

Peeblea. 

Salkirk. 

Capor. 

Kinross. 

Clackmannaik 

Stirling. 

Dambarton. 

Rothesay. 

Invcrary. 

Perth. 

Forfar. 

Btonebayen. 

Aberdeen. 
Banft 
Elgin. 
Nairn. 
InvemesB. 
IDingwalL 
J  Cromarty. 
l>omoch. 
Wick. 
Kirkwall,  Lerwlek. 


The  total  area  is  81,824  sq.  m.,  of  which  the 
islands  comprise  abont  6,000.  The  popniation 
has  been  steadily  increasing  for  more  than  a 
owjtory,  chiefly  by  natural  growth,  the  acoes- 
sions  from  abroad  being  very  few.  In  1700  the 
number  of  inhabitants  was  estimated  at  1,000,- 
000;  in  1766,  at  1,265,000.  The  first  govern- 
ment oensns  was  in  1801,  and  the  result  was 
1^<M)8,420  inhabitants.  By  the  sncoessiye  cen- 
I  at  intenrals  of  10  years  it  was  found  that 


the  population  increased  in  each  decade  from 
10  to  18  per  cent.  The  enumeration  of  1811 
gave  1,806,864;  of  1821,  2,091,621;  of  1881, 
2,864,886;  of  1841,  2,620,184 ;  of  1851,  2,888,- 
742;  and  of  1861,  8,061,261,  in  which  year 
there  were  llli  females  to  100  males.  Scot- 
land contains  226  cities  and  towns,  of  which  88 
are  royal  and  municipal  burghs.  Edinburgh  is 
the  metropolis  and  the  seat  of  the  chief  coarts, 
but  Glasgow  is  the  largest  city.  Beside  these 
the  following  places,  arranged  in  the  order  of 
their  populousness,  had  each  in  1861  upward 
of  10,000  inhabitants :  Dnndee,  Aberdeen,  Pais- 
ley, Greenock,  Leith,  Perth,  Kilmarnock,  Ayr, 
Arbroath,  Montrose,  Airdrie,  Dunfermline, 
Dumfries,  Stirling,  and  Kirkcaldy.  The  king- 
dom contains  abont  900  parishes. — Geologically 
Scotland  is  divided  into  8  distinct  regions :  1. 
The  southern  or  older  palsBOzoio,  which  in- 
cludes the  region  between  the  southern  boun- 
dary and  a  line  running  £.  N.  £.  from  Girvan 
on  the  frith  of  Clyde  to  the  Siccar  point  on  the 
E.  coast.  It  consists  chiefly  of  lower  Silurian 
strata,  which  have  been  forced  up  in  various 
antidinals  and  convolutions,  and  broken  through 
in  several  places  by  feldspar  porphyries,  trap 
rocks,  granite,  and  syenite.  The  mountain 
range  called  the  southern  highlands,  which 
crosses  the  island  from  St.  Ab&s  Head  on  the 
Korth  sea  to  Loch  Byan,  is  formed  by  these 
strata.  These  mountains  seldom  rise  above 
2,000  feet,  and  are  clothed  to  the  summit  by 

Srass  or  moss.  On  the  English  border  are  the 
heviots,  a  group  consisting  of  feldspar  por- 
phyry and  trap  rocks.  The  principal  valley  of 
this  region  is  that  of  the  Tweed,  which  em- 
braces some  very  fertile  land.  West  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  Tweed  are  the  vales  of  the  Liddel, 
Esk,  and  Annan,  the  lower  portions  of  which 
are  peat  bogs,  the  site  of  aAcient  forests,  which 
have  recentiy  been  in  great  part  drained  and 
cultivated.  2.  The  central  or  newer  palsBozoic 
region  embraces  the  basins  of  the  friths  of 
Clyde,  Forth,  and  Tay,  and  has  an  area  of 
about  6,000  sq.  m.  It  consists  of  the  devonian 
or  old  red  sandstone  and  the  carboniferous 
formations,  with  the  surface  extensively  cover- 
ed by  trap  rocks.  The  coal  measures  are 
largely  productive  in  rich  beds  of  bituminous 
cofd,  in  iron  ores,  and  fire  clay.  Much  of  the 
coal  is  of  the  cannel  character,  and  is  largely 
exported  for  gas  works  and  domestic  consump- 
tion in  other  countries.  The  Boghead  cannel 
is  especially  famous  for  its  valuable  properties 
in  producing  gas  and  coal  oil.  The  iron  ores 
are  worked  upon  an  inmiense  scale,  especially 
the  variety  known  as  the  black  band ;  and  the 

{product  of  the  blast  frimaces  of  this  region  has 
ong  been  exported  in  large  quantities  to  the 
United  States,  where  it  is  well  known  by  the 
name  of  Scotch  pig.  South  of  the  Forth  are 
the  Pentland  hills,  and  north  of  it  the  Kil- 
patrick,  Campsie,  OchU,  and  Sidlaw  hills,  a 
range  of  trap  rocks.  Among  the  remarkable 
isolated  trap  hills  in  this  district  are  Arthur^s 
Seat  and  tiie  Lomond  hills,  and  the  rocks  on 
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which  are  bnilt  the  castles  of  Edinburgh, 
Stirling,  and  Dumbarton.  8.  The  northern 
division,  or  the  region  of  the  orjstalline  and 
metamorphio  rocks,  comprises  the  whole 
of  Scotland  N".  and  W.  of  the  central  divi- 
sion, or  beyond  a  line  drawn  from  the  frith 
of  Clyde  on  the  S.  W.  to  Stonehaven  on  the 
opposite  coast.  This  region  has  an  area  of 
19,000  sq.  m.,  and  comprises  the  highlands. 
Its  southern  boundary  is  a  narrow  zone  of  clay 
slate,  which  is  extensively  quarried  for  roofing 
Blates.  North  of  this  is  an  irregular  band  of 
mica  slate,  which  commences  in  the  peninsula 
called  the  Mull  of  Cantyre,  and  extends  in  a 
K  E.  direction  to  the  E.  coast.  Beyond  this 
is  an  extensive  formation  of  gneiss  covering 
about  11,000  sq.  m.  This  is  throughout  broken 
by  granite,  sometimes  in  small  veins  and  in 
other  places  in  huge  mountain  masses,  form- 
ing some  of  the  highest  summits  in  Scotland. 
Among  the  other  igneous  rocks  of  this  region, 
the  most  important  is  porphyry,  which  forms 
the  mountains  of  Glencoe  and  the  summit  of 
Ben  Nevis,  the  highest  point  of  the  British  isl- 
ands. Next  on  the  W.  coast  is  the  red  sand- 
stone formation,  with  the  superposed  quartzite 
and  limestone,  constituting  a  series  of  lofty 
mountains,  of  which  the  principal  peaks  are 
about  3,000  feet  in  height.  The  N.  and  £.  ex- 
tremity of  the  mainland  is  mostly  covered  by 
the  old  red  sandstone  or  devonian  formation, 
which  spreads  N.  over  the  Orkneys  and  part 
of  Shetland.  On  the  N.  E.  coast  are  newer 
secondary  deposits  of  limited  extent,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  patches  of  lias  and 
oolite  in  Aberdeenshire,  Elgin,  Cromarty,  and 
Sutherland,  and  greensand  and  chalk  flints  in 
Aberdeenshire.  Lias  and  oolite  beds  are  wide- 
ly diffused  on  the  W.  coast  and  around  the 
shores  of  some  of  the  islands.  In  the  islands 
of  Skye,  Mull,  and  Morven,  and  in  Lorn  on  the 
mainland,  tliese  beds  are  covered  by  trap  rock, 
showing  that  for  a  long  period  this  part  of  Scot- 
land was  subject  to  volcanic  action. — Scotland 
is  so  mountainous  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
part  of  the  country  in  which  mountain  ranges 
are  not  visible  in  some  direction.  There  are  5 
principal  chains  nearly  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  having  a  general  direction  from  N.  E.  to 
8.  W.  1.  The  northern  highlands  commence 
in  detached  groups  at  the  southern  border  of 
Caithness,  and  cover  a  large  portion  of  the 
counties  of  Sutherland,  Ross,  and  Inverness. 
They  separate  the  streams  which  flow  into  the 
Atlantic  from  those  that  reach  the  North  sea 
through  the  Moray  frith.  The  principal  sum- 
mits are  Ben  Attow,  4,000  feet ;  Ben  Wyvia, 
8,720;  Ben  Dearg,  3,560;  Ben  More,  8,280; 
Ben  Cliberich,  8,165 ;  and  Morven,  2,384,  2. 
The  Grampians,  extending  from  Loch  Awe  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  to  near  Stonehaven  and  Ab- 
erdeen on  the  coast  of  the  North  sea,  with  their 
ramifications,  form,  in  general,  the  boundary 
between  the  highlands  and  lowlands,  with  a 
height  of  from  2,000  to  4,000  feet.  The  princi- 
pal summits  are  Ben  Maodui,  4,295  feet;  Caim- 


toul,  4,245;  Cairngorm,  4^090;  Ben  Atoi, 
8,826;  Ben-y-Gloe,  8,690;  Schiehdlion,  8,564; 
and  Ben  Lomond,  8,190.  Ben  Nevis,  N.  of 
the  W.  extremity  of  the  Grampians,  and  some- 
times reckoned  as  belonging  to  them,  is  4.406 
feet  high.  8.  The  Ochil  and  Sidlaw  range  L^ 
separated  from  the  Grampians  by  the  vail^r 
of  Strathmore,  and  consists  of  8  small  chains 
which  extend  from  Forfarshire  to  Stirling- 
shire, and  form  the  N.  watershed  of  the  has'ms 
of  the  rivers  Tay,  Forth,  and  Qyde.  Tlie  Sid- 
law hills  extend  from  the  river  Dean  to  Perth 
on  the  Tay.  Their  highest  sununit,  the  hill  of 
Sidlaw,  is  1,400  feet  high.  The  Ochils,  be- 
tween Stirling  and  the  frith  of  Tay,  attain  aa 
elevation  of  2,300  feet,  and  the  Campsie  Fells  io 
Stirlingshire  are  1,500  feet  high.  4.  The  Laa- 
mermoor  and  Pentland  range  is  separated  fran 
the  third  range  by  the  frith  of  Forth,  and  fono! 
the  S,  boundary  of  the  Forth  basin.  This  mzi 
consists  of  the  Lammermoor  hills  between  M 
dington  and  Berwick,  with  an  elevation  of  1,6'30 
feet ;  the  Moorfoot  hills,  a  western  continK- 
tion  of  the  Lammermoors ;  the  Pentland  bi& 
in  Midlothian,  1,878  feet  high ;  andkstljTiDto 
hill  in  Lanarkshire,  2,816  feet  high.  5.  The 
Cheviot  and  Lowther  range,  or  the  sontheni 
highlands,  extends  from  the  English  horderto 
Loch  Byan,  and  separates  the  hmas  of  tba 
Clyde  and  the  Tweed  on  the  N.  from  tho^cf 
the  Solway  and  the  Tyne  on  the  8.  Thehirfi- 
est  summits  of  this  range  are  Broadlaw,  2,7il 
feet;  Cheviot  peak,  2,684;  Hart  Fell 2,eii; 
and  Lowther  hill,  2,520.  The  glens  or  deep 
and  rocky  valleys  among  the  Scottish  mwis- 
tains  are  famous  for  the  wild  b^iuty  and  grsa- 
deur  of  their  scenery.  Chief  among  them  is 
Glenmore,  the  "great  glen,"  which  eiteoi* 
in  a  straight  line  60  m.  from  Loch  Eil  oath< 
W.  ooast  to  Beauly  frith  on  the  E.  It  coa- 
tains  8  long  lochs  or  lakes,  whose  aggregss 
length  is  87  m. — ^The  rivers  of  Scotl^  are 
comprised  in  8  principal  basins,  vhich  are 
those  of  the  Tweed,  the  Fortih,  the  Tay.  the 
Dee  and  Don,  the  Ness  and  Moray  basin,  tia 
Linnhe  basin,  the  Clyde,  and  the  Solvar  ^ 
sin.  The  first  6  discharge  their  waters  iat'^ 
the  North  sea,  and  the  remaining  S  into  tba 
Atlantic.  The  largest  rivers  are  the  Tij. 
Clyde,  Forth,  Tweed,  South  Isky  and  Pe^ 
They  are  not  navigable  by  krge  vessels  ft 
any  considerable  distance  above  their  feis- 
aries,  with  the  exception  of  the  Clyde,  ^Ic^ 
for  about  12  m.  has  been  rendered  navigsMe 
by  artificial  deepening  and  embankment  Tbe 
Scottish 'rivers  however  are  valuable  to  oor> 
merce  by  their  fisheries,  which  supply  ti« 
chief  cities  of  Great  Britain  with  saimoii 
Several  of  the  smaller  streams,  as  the  TeM'»t. 
Gala,  Ettrick,  Yarrow,  Doon,  Ayr,  ^^^^ 
and  Leven,  are  famous  in  poetry  and  TomiDce, 
The  kkes  of  Scotland  (or  lochs,  as  they  are 
called  in  the  Scottish  dialect)  are  numerojs. 
and  are  mostly  situated  in  the  glens  of  lo^ 
highlands.  They  are  generally  of  a  length  al- 
together disproportioned  to  their  breadib,  atU 
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he  Boenery  aroand  them  is  celebrated  for 
jrandear  and  beauty.  The  following  is  a  list 
)f  some  of  the  most  noted,  arranged  in  the 
irder  of  their  size,  and  with  the  number  of 
4aare  miles  embraced  in  the  area  of  eacb: 
iomond,  45 ;  Ness,  80 ;  Awe,  80 ;  Shin,  25 ; 
daree,  24 ;  Tay,  20 ;  Arohaig,  18 ;  Shiel,  16 ; 
iochy,  16;  Laggan,  12;  Morrer,  12;  Fannich, 
0;  Ericht,  10;  Naver,  9;  Earn,  9;  Leven,  7; 
[en,  6 ;  and  Katrine,  5.  A  still  more  charao- 
erisHc  feature  of  the  country  is  formed  by  the 
ea  lochs,  or  friths  as  they  are  called,  deep  in- 
ats  which  indent  the  coast.  The  most  exten- 
ire  of  these  on  the  E.  coast  is  the  Moray  frith, 
L  of  which  is  Cromarty  frith,  celebrated  for 
ts  beantj  and  for  its  excellence  as  a  harbor  of 
efuge  from  storms.  On  the  N.  coast  is  Loch 
ilriboll,  also  a  good  harbor,  and  on  the  W.  coast 
he  two  lochs  Broom,  Loch  Ewe,  Loch  Torri- 
lon,  Loch  Garron,  Loch  Alsh,  Loch  Sunart, 
•0  m.  long,  and  Loch  Linnhe,  which  with  its 
tranches  surpasses  in  extent  all  we  have  yet 
nentioned.  The  frith  of  Clyde  however  is 
he  largest  and  most  useful  of  these  inlets,  of 
rhich  we  have  enumerated  only  a  small  part. 
-The  climate  of  Scotland  is  so  tempered  by 
he  influence  of  the  ocean  that,  notwithstanding 
he  high  northern  latitude  of  the  country,  the 
hermometer  rarely  falls  to  zero,  nor  does  it 
»ften  rise  above  80®  in  summer ;  the  mean 
emperatare  ia  47®.  The  prevalent  winds  are 
rem  the  W.,  and  the  record  of  meteorological 
observations  shows  that  during  more  than  two 
birds  of  the  year  the  direction  of  the  wind  is 
Vom  N.  W.  or  S.  W.  These  winds  bring  with 
bem  so  much  moisture,  that  in  some  places 
imong  the  mountains  the  annual  fall  of  rain  is 
learly  100  inches,  while  in  otherparts  of  the 
•ountry  it  is  only  24  inches. — The  flora  of 
^tland  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of 
England,  though  there  are  some  peculiar  plants 
•rbich  grow  only  in  certain  restricted  localities. 
rbe  number  of  flowering  plants  and  ferns  is 
istimated  at  1,200.  Among  those  of  a  pecu- 
liarly Scottish  type  may  be  mentioned  the 
?lobe  flower,  crowberry,  trientalis  UuropcBo, 
mmula  farinosa,  halo9eias  Scoticum^  and  mer- 
tenm  marUima,  There  are  87  species  of  in- 
ligenous  land  quadrupeds,  among  them  the 
red,  fallow,  and  roe  deer,  the  hare,  rabbit,  fox, 
l)adger,  otter,  wild  cat,  weasel,  and  hedgehog. 
Bears  and  wolves  have  been  exterminated,  the 
last  wolf  having  been  killed  in  1680.  A  few 
specimens  of  the  native  wild  cattle  (bos  urus) 
ire  preserved  in  a  park  belonging  to  the  duke 
of  Hamilton.  Of  birds  about  270  species  have 
heen  noted,  one  half  of  them  water  birds,  of 
vrhicb  great  numbers  are  found  on  the  coasts. 
Ihe  golden  eagle  inhabits  the  mountains,  and 
the  pheasant,  ptarmigan,  blackcock,  grouse, 
a&d  partridge  are  abundant.  Reptiles  are  al- 
most unknown.  Fish  abound  in  the  lakes, 
rivers,  and  adjacent  seas,  and  a  great  variety 
of  shell  fish  occurs,  among  which  is  a  mussel 
found  in  the  rivers  containing  in  some  cases 
tolerably  large  pearls. — ^The  people  are  divided 
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into  two  great  and  distinct  stocks,  differing 
from  each  other  in  language,  manners,  and 
dress,  viz. :  the  highlanders  and  the  lowlanders, 
the  former  living  in  the  mountainous  north  and 
the  latter  in  the  south.  The  highlanders  wear 
a  short  coat,  a  vest,  and  a  kilt  or  pliHabeg,  a 
kind  of  petticoat  reaching  scarcely  to  the  knees, 
which  are  left  entirely  uncovered,  the  lower 
parts  of  the  legs  being  covered  with  short  hose. 
These  garments  are  usually  made  of  tartan,  a 
kind  of  checkered  stuff  of  various  colors.  On 
the  head  is  worn  a  bonnet  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  hat  without  a  rim.  Sometimes  the 
plaid,  a  large  piece  of  tartan,  is  worn  around 
the  body  in  the  manner  of  the  Roman  toga. 
The  language  of  the  highlanders  is  the  Erse 
or  Gaelic,  a  Celtic  dialect  bearing  no  analogy 
to  the  English.  (See  Ebsb.)  Both  the  pecu- 
liar language  and  the  peculiar  costume  of  the 
highlands  are  gradually  falling  into  disuse,  the 
people  adopting  the  manners,  dress,  and  dialect 
of  the  lowlands.  The  clans  or  tribes  into  which 
they  were  formerly  divided  have  also  ceased  to 
have  any  legal  existence,  and  the  hereditary 
chiefs  who  once  governed  them  with  almost 
absolute  sway  have  no  longer  any  authority. 
The  highlanders  also,  who  were  at  no  very  re- 
mote period  noted  for  their  warlike  and  preda- 
tory habits,  have  ceased  to  carry  arms  about 
their  persons,  and  are  as  peaceable  and  orderly 
as  any  part  of  the  British  population.  They 
are  still  however  fond  of  a  military  life,  and 
enlist  in  great  numbers  in  the  British  army, 
of  which  they  form  some  of  ih^  most  distin- 
guished regiments.  The  peculiar  language  of 
the  lowland  Scots  closely  resembles  the  Eng- 
lish, though  some  regard  it  as  a  dialect  of  the 
Scandinavian.  It  is  mixed  with  Anglo-Saxon 
words  and  idioms,  and  with  a  few  French 
terms  which  have  not  found  their  way  into 
English.  This  dialect  prevails  not  only  in  the 
lowlands,  but  in  Caithness,  Orkney,  and  Shet- 
land in  the  N.  The  lowlanders,  especially  those 
of  the  towns,  do  not  differ  much  from  their 
English  fellow  subjects  in  appearance,  manners, 
or  character,  and  the  two  nations  have  been 
rapidly  assunilating  during  the  present  century. 
Among  the  peasantry,  however,  many  traits  are 
preserved  of  a  character  essentially  Scotch. 
They  are  marked  by  an  athletic,  bony  frame, 
broad  and  high  cheek  bones,  and  a  hard,  weath- 
er-beaten countenance.  In  disposition  they  are 
grave,  serious,  and  reflecting;  in  their  habits 
frugal,  industrious,  and  persevering.  Honesty, 
piety,  shrewdness,  caution,  and  general  good 
sense  are  their  distinguishing  traits  of  charac- 
ter. They  have  a  metaphysical  turn  of  mind, 
and  are  fond  of  religious  controversy.  They 
are  strongly  attached  to  their  country,  though 
very  ready  to  quit  it  in  pursuit  of  fortune.  No 
people  have  shown  a  more  resolute  determina- 
tion in  defence  of  civil  and  religious  freedom. 
Their  chief  vices  are  intemperance  and  unchas- 
tity,  the  number  of  illegitimate  births  in  the 
kingdom  being  in  some  recent  years  as  high  as 
9  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  while  in  several  of  the 
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agricultural  counties  it  reached  the  enormous 
proportion  of  17  per  cent.  They  are  celebrated 
for  their  taste  in  music  and  poetry.  Notwith- 
standing the  smallness  of  its  population,  Scot- 
land has  produced  an  array  of  names  eminent 
in  literature  and  science  which  scarcely  any 
other  nation  can  surpass.  Among  the  poets 
may  be  mentioned  Drummond,  Ramsay,  Bums, 
Thomson,  Beattie,  Scott,  Campbell,  Pollok, 
Lockhart,  Montgomery,  Wilson,  Motherwell, 
and  Aytoun ;  among  the  historians,  Buchanan, 
Burnet,  Hume,  Robertson,  Russell,  Watson, 
Mackintosh,  Alison,  and  Oarlyle;  among  the 
philosophers,  Adam  Smith,  Reid,  Kames,  Stew- 
art, Brown,  and  Sir  William  Hamilton ;  among 
the  men  of  science,  Napier,  Ferguson,  Gregory, 
Watt,  Playfair,  Maclaurin,  Leslie,  Sir  David 
Brewster,  Hugh  Miller,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  and 
Sir  Roderick  I.  Murchison ;  and  among  miscel- 
laneous writers,  Bos  well,  Smollett,  Mackenzie, 
Blair,  McOrie,  Chalmers,  Jeffrey,  and  Broug- 
ham. Bruce,  Park,  Clapperton,  Ross,  and  Liv- 
ingstone are  among  the  Scottish  travellers,  and 
Munro,  CuUen,  Abercrombie,  Abemethy,  Wil- 
liam and  John  Hunter,  Liston,  Christison,  John 
Bell,  Sir  Charles  Bell,  Sir  James  Clark,  and  Sir 
John  Forbes  among  Scottish  physicians  and  sur- 
geons.— ^The  agriculture  of  Scotland  has  attained 
to  a  high  pitch  of  excellence,  and  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  is  conducted  with  a  skill  and  en- 
ergy not  surpassed  anywhere  in  the  world.  The 
climate  is  in  many  respects  unfavorable  to  agri- 
culture,  its  chief  defects  being  the  low  summer 
temperature,  the  lateness  of  the  spring,  the  oo- 
casional  prevalence  of  N.  E.  winds  and  fogs, 
and  heavy  rain  in  the  latter  part  of  summer, 
which  often  causes  great  damage  to  the  crops, 
and  a  cold,  wet  harvest.  Still,  the  Lothians, 
the  oarses  of  Stirling,  Falkirk,  and  Gowrie,  the 
Merse,  Clydesdale,  and  Stratheam,  large  por- 
tions of  Fifeshire,  Strathmore,  Annandale, 
Nithsdale,  Kyle,  Cunningham,  and  of  the  low 
grounds  along  the  Moray  and  Cromarty  friths, 
are  so  well  tilled  and  productive  that  they  bear 
comparison  with  the  best  lands  in  England. 
The  whole  system  of  cultivation  in  them  is  gen- 
erally of  a  very  perfect  character.  The  grain 
is  usually  sown  by  the  drill,  and  much  of  the 
crop  is  reaped  and  all  of  it  threshed  by  ma- 
chinery. In  the  rich  and  level  plains  of  the 
Lothians  and  Btirlingshire,  where  the  climate 
is  comparatively  dry,  the  land  is  worth  more 
in  crop  than  as  pasture,  and  the  following  is 
the  common  rotation  of  crops:  1,  oats;  2, 
beans  or  potatoes;  8,  wheat;  4,  turnips;  5, 
wheat  or  barley;  6,  grass.  In  these  districts 
guano  and  other  light  manures  are  liberally  ap- 
plied to  the  crops.  In  the  higher  and  more 
moist  districts  a  different  system  prevails ;  the 
land  lies  longer  under  pasture,  the  following 
being  the  rotation  of  a  6  years^  course :  1,  oats ; 
2,  turnips;  8,  oats  or  barley;  4, 5,  and  6,  grass. 
Rearing  and  feeding  of  cattle  are  carried  on  to 
a  large  extent  in  these  districts,  as  the  most 
profitable  way  of  consuming  the  grass  and 
green  crops.    In  the  mountains,  heaths  and  nat- 


ural grasses  occupy  the  soil,  affordbg  a  scaBtr 
herbage  for  sheep  or  cattle.  Much  care  b 
been  taken  and  great  skill  shown  in  improTii^ 
the  breeds  of  stock  and  in  distributing  them  or? 
the  most  eligible  pasture  lands.  The  blad- 
faoed  highland  sheep  is  kept  in  the  wildest  a&& 
stormiest  mountain  region  of  the  north,  as  be^ 
suited  to  withstand  the  climate.  The  CbeTiot 
breed  is  little  inferior  in  the  same  respect,  aH 
has  been  largely  introduced  into  the  nordi 
These  animals  are  exposed  to  great  hardshipi 
during  snow  storms,  and  usucdly  receive  eo 
other  food  than  what  they  find  on  the  hilk  h 
1857  the  number  of  occupants  of  land  for  fans- 
ing  purposes  in  Scotland  was  48,433,  and  tk 
number  of  acres  under  a  rotation  was  3,556.571 
The  estimated  gross  amount  of  the  principal  c n>pi 
in  the  same  year  was  6,154,986  bushels  of  wkit 
6,564,420  of  barley,  82,760,768  of  oats.  Wl; 
760  of  beans  and  peas,  and  671,778  of  here,  i 
species  of  barley.  The  product  of  potatoes  va 
430,468  tons,  and  of  turnips  6,690,109.  In  the 
same  year  there  were  in  the  country  l^M 
horses,  of  which  161,418  were  emploted  in 
agriculture;  974,487  cattle,  of  whidi  WSl! 
were  milch  cows ;  5,688,168  sheep,  and  146,§54 
swine. — ^A  large  part  of  the  population  of  Scot- 
land is  employed  in  the  coal  and  iron  naoe^ 
There  are  upward  of  400  coal  mines  in  ti« 
counties  of  Lanark,  Ayr,  Fife,  ClacbmimiB, 
Haddington,  Edinburgh,  Linlithgow,  6tirliD2. 
Dumbarton,  Renfrew,  Dumfries,  Peebles,  aai 
Perth,  and  the  number  of  persons  employ^  is 
them  amounted  in  1858  to  82,000,  prodaE? 
8,926,249  tons  of  coal.  In  the  same  year  the 
number  of  iron  works,  mostly  in  Lankrt:  aa^ 
Ayr,  was  82,  with  177  furnaces,  prodocii^  tf- 
nually  925,500  tons.  In  1869  there  were  9 1^ 
mines,  yielding  1,586  tons  of  lead  and  IS^ 
ounces  of  silver. — ^The  fisheries  constitute  a  tctt 
important  branch  of  Scottish  industry.  Mo» 
the  export  of  salmon  to  England  grew  to  be 
considerable,  it  was  so  conunon  that  in  sees 
parts  of  the  country  domestic  servants  wffe 
accustomed  to  stipulate  that  they  shonM  nt^ 
be  compelled  to  eat  it  more  than  2  or  3  timers 
week.  The  fishery  is  now  chiefly  in  the  Twt«i 
Forth,  Tay,  Dee,  Don,  Rndhom,  Sper,  >'« 
and  other  rivers  on  the  E.  coast  The  hara^ 
fishery  has  long  been  carried  on  with  sicc«» 
on  a  large  scale,  and  the  Scotch  henings  ae 
considered  equal  to  those  of  any  other  oonntry. 
In  1857  the  total  product  of  this  fish«7w« 
666,934  barrels,  of  which  680,813  were  cured, 
and  807,275  barrels  exported  to  the  contiitai 
In  the  same  year  the  cod  and  ling  fehenii 
yielded  157,706  cwt.  and  4,898  barrels,  of  wliA 
84,810  cwt.  were  exported.  The  herring,  «J. 
and  ling  fisheries  in  1857  employed  n.S38 
boats,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  81175. 
The  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  th^ 
fisheries  was  90,548.  The  valoe  of  the  boats 
employed  was  £266,669,  of  the  nets  £37iS^ 
and  of  the  lines  £68,183;  total,  £703.716.- 
The  linen  manufacture  was  the  earliest  aci 
until  lately  the  most  important  branch  erf  tha 
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[nannfiictiiring  indnstry  of  Scotland.    Its  prin- 
cipal seats  are  Dundee,  Kirkcaldj,  Arbroath, 
Forfar,  Montrose,  Aberdeen,  and  Dnnfermline. 
[n  1856  there  were  168  factories,  278,804  spin- 
lies,  and  4,011  power  looms.    The  hands  em- 
ployed numbered  81,722,  of  whom  8,831  were 
nales  and  28,391  females.    In  recent  years  the 
cotton  manufacture  has  excelled  that  of  linen 
n  extent  and  value.    Its  principal  seats  are  in 
lie  counties  of  Lanark  and  Renfrew,  and  it  all 
centres  in  or  is  dependent  upon  the  city  of 
jiaiigow.    In  1867  there  were  152  cotton  fec- 
iories,  with  2,041,129  spmdles  and  21,624  power 
coma,  employing  34^698  hands,  of  whom  7,609 
vere  males  and  27,080  females.    The  woollen 
uannfacture,  though   less  considerable  than 
nther  the  linen  or  the  cotton,  is  more  widely 
lilfnsed,  being  carried  on  in  24  of  the  88  Conn- 
ies. The  cloth  made  is  chiefly  of  a  coarse  kind, 
ind  the  principal  seats  of  the  manufacture  are 
Gralashiels,  Hawick,  Paisley,  Bannockbum,  Stir- 
linsr,  Kilmarnock,  Jedburgh,  and  Aberdeen,   la 
1856  there  were  202  factories,  with  298,863 
?pindles  and  800  power  looms,  employing  10,176 
bonds,  of  whom  6,179  were  males  and  4,996  fe- 
males.   A  manufacture  of  silk,  employing  887 
persons  in  1856,  is  carried  on  at  Paisley  and 
Glasgow,  in  which  cities  there  are  6  factories 
^ith  30,244  spindles.    Whiskey  and  ale  are 
made  in  enormous  quantities,  and  constitute 
the  favorite  beyerage  of  the  people.    In  1850 
there  were  167  licensed  distilleries,  and  the 
qQaatitj  of  proof  spirits  distilled  in  that  year 
was  10,846,634  gallons,  and  in  1857  18,299,409 
gallons.    In  1857  there  were  223  brewers  of 
strong  beer,  11  brewers  of  table  beer,  23  retail 
hrewera,  and  16  brewers  from  sugar.    The 
malt  consumed  was  1,228,524  busheb.    Edin- 
hnrgh  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  beer  manufacture. 
Paper  was  made  in  1867  to  the  amount  of  46,- 
673,595  lbs.,  by  61  paper  mills,  and  the  manu- 
&ctare  is  now  rapidly  increasing.    The  most 
important  manufactures  beside  those  flJready 
mentioned   are   leather,    soap,    earthenware, 
ghiffl,  hardware,  hats,  and  combs.    Ship  build- 
ing ia  extensively  carried  on  at  the  chief  ports, 
and  steamboats  of  iron  and  wood,  steam  en- 
gines, and  every  other  kind  of  machinery,  are 
made  in  great  quantities,  especially  on  the  Clyde. 
—The  shipping  of  Scotland  on  Dec.  81,  1869, 
comprised  1,174  sailing  vessels  under  60  tons 
jn^i  2,042  above  60  tons,  with  an  aggregate 
burden  of  571,432  tons;   steam  vessels,  297, 
aggregate  burden  76,010  tons.    Tlie  number 
of  sailing  vessels  entered  coastwise  in  1869  was 
13,943  (19  foreign),  tonnage  877,760;  steam 
vessels  6,440,  tonnage  1,861,982.    The  number 
J^^^mg  vessels  entered  from  the  colonies  in 
185  (  was  586  (26  foreign),  tonnage  248,368; 
deared  570,  tonnage  267,621.    The  number  of 
«<?amer8  entered  from  the  colonies  was  10, 
tonnage  2,426;  cleared  37,  tonnage  13,326. 
bailing  vessels  entered  from  foreign  ports  in 
1857,  3,936  (1,857  British),  tonnage  550,820; 
cleared  for  foreign  ports,  4,951  (2,093  British), 
tonnage  678,687.    Steam  vessels  entered  from 


foreign  ports,  891  (46  foreign),  tonnage  128,068; 
deared,  434  (80   foreign),  tonnage    186,716. 
Though  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  sur&oe 
is  peculiarly  unfavorable  to  internal  communi* 
cation,  Scotland  is  well  supplied  witii  roada, 
canals,  and  railroads.    Her  turnpike  roads,  of 
which  there  are  about  7,000  miles  open,  are 
said  to  be  the  best  in  the  world.    The  greatest 
of  her  canals  is  the  Caledonian,  which  affords 
a  passage  for  ships  from  the  North  sea  to  the 
Atlantic  ocean.     (See  Caledonian  Canal.) 
Another  great  canal  connects  the  opposite 
coasts  of  the  island,  and  extends  from  Glasgow 
to  Edinburgh  in  two  divisions ;  the  first,  called 
the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal,  was  finished  in  1790, 
and  is  36  m.  long ;  the  second,  called  the  union 
canal,  was  finished  in  1822,  and  is  81  m.  long. 
Paisley  canal,  from  Glasgow  through  Paisley 
to  Johnstone,  is  11  m.  long;  Monkland  canal, 
between  Glasgow  and  Airdrie,  12  m. ;  Glen- 
kens  canal,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Dee  through 
Loch  Ken  to  Dairy,  26  m.    The  first  railroad 
in  Scotland  was  opened  in  1810  between  Kil- 
marnock and  Troon,  a  distance  of  10  m.    In 
Jan.  1869,  there  were  20  main  lines  with  1,842 
m.  open  for  passage,  and  several  hundred  miles 
in  process  of  construction.  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow are  the  centres  from  which  they  mostly 
radiate.    Two  lines  connect  Glasgow  with  Car- 
lisle and  the  west  of  England ;  Edinburgh  sends 
one  line  to  the  east  and  the  other  to  tihe  west 
of  England ;  two  lines  pursuing  different  routes 
connect  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow ;  and  most  of 
the  remaining  lines  connect  those  two  cities 
with  the  large  towns  on  the  E.  coast,  viz.,  Stir- 
ling, Perth,  Dundee,  Arbroath,  Forfar,  Montrose, 
Aberdeen,  and  Inverness.    The  total  number 
of  passengers  conveyed  in  1867  was  14,783,508 ; 
the  receipts  from  passengers  were  £916,697 
from  goods  £1,584,781,  total  £2,601,478.    The 
average  cost  per  mile  of  the  Scottish  railroads, 
previous  to  1848,  was  £28,226 ;  since  that  pe- 
riod it  has  been  only  £7,248.  The  total  amount 
of  money  raised  for  railroads  prior  to  1868  was 
£83,668,116.— In  general  government  Scotland 
forms  an  integral  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  stands  on  the  same  footing  with  England 
except  in  regard  to  law  and  law  courts  and  the 
form  of  church  government,  upon  which  points 
express  stipulations  exist  in  the  articles  of  union 
between  the  two  kingdoms.    To  the  imperial 
parliament  the  Scottish  nobles  elect  of  their 
own  number  16  peers  to  represent  them  in  the 
house  of  lords.    The  counties  send  30  members 
to  the  house  of  commons,  one  for  each  county 
with  the  exception  that  Ross  and  Cromarty  are 
coiyomed  into  one  electoral  district,  as  are 
Elgin  and  Nairn,  while  Kinross,  Clackmannan, 
and  some  a^oining  portions  of  Perth  and  Stir- 
Img,  form  also  an  electoral  district.  The  towns 
which  are  parliamentary  burghs  send  in  the 
Migregrate  23  representativep.    At  the  head  of 
the  judiciary  is  the  court  of  session,  which  is 
supreme  in  civil  matters,  and  consists  of  18 
judges.    (See  Edinbubgh,  vol.  vi.  p.  766.)  The 
court  holds  two  terms  or  sessions  annually, 
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during  which  it  sits  5  da^s  in  the  week.  The 
average  number  of  cases  annually  decided  is 
about  1,900.  The  court  of  justiciary,  which  is 
supreme  in  criminal  causes,  coiisists  of  5  of  the 
judges  of  the  court  of  session.  The  high  court 
of  justiciary  sits  in  Edinburgh,  but  circuit 
courts  are  held  to  the  number  of  4  in  Glasgow 
and  2  in  the  other  circuit  districts  annually. 
This  court  has  jurisdiction  in  all  important 
criminal  charges,  and  the  decisions  of  its  high 
court  are  without  appeal.  Its  presiding  officer 
is  the  president  of  the  court  of  session,  who 
when  sitting  in  this  court  is  termed  the  lord 
justice-general.  Causes  are  tried  by  the  ver- 
aict  of  a  jury  of  16  persons,  who  are  not  re- 
quired to  be  unanimous,  and  who,  when  the 
case  is  not  clear,  can  bring  in  a  verdict  of  *^not 
proven,"  which  leaves  the  accused  liable  to  be 
tried  again  for  the  same  offence  should  addi- 
tional evidence  be  found.  The  judges  of  this 
court  when  upon  circuit  possess  a  civil  juris- 
diction by  way  of  appeal.  The  chief  local 
courts  are  those  of  the  sheriffs,  of  which  there 
is  one  in  each  county,  the  business  of  the  court 
being  conducted  before  an  officer  called  the 
sheriff-substitute,  who  acts  for  a  sheriff-princi- 
pal, who  has  within  certain  limits  a  power  to 
revise  his  proceedings,  while  there  are  certain 
acts  both  judicial  and  executive  which  must  be 
performed  by  the  sheriff-principal.  Formerly 
there  was  a  sheriff-principal  to  each  county, 
but  recently  the  counties  have  been  grouped 
into  districts,  and  one  sheriff-principal  serves 
for  all  the  counties  in  a  district.  The  sheriff's 
court  has  no  jurisdiction  in  questions  of  land 
rights  nor  of  personal  status,  as  marriage  or 
legitimacy,  but  in  other  matters  of  civil  right 
there  is  no  limit  in  pecuniary  value  to  the 
causes  that  may  come  before  it.  The  proceed- 
ings in  the  civil  department  of  this,  court  are 
chiefly  conducted  in  written  pleadings.  The 
sheriff  has  a  separate  court  for  the  recovery  of 
small  debts,  in  which  the  procedure  is  oral  and 
summary.  In  the  criminal  department  of  the 
sheriff's  court  only  those  cases  are  tried  that 
are  not  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
brought  before  the  court  of  justiciary.  Finally, 
the  magistrates  of  municipal  corporations  and 
iustices  of  the  peace  appointed  by  the  king 
nave  jurisdiction  both  in  civil  and  criminid 
matters  in  a  limited  sphere.  In  many  particu- 
lars the  law  of  Scotland  differs  from  that  of 
England,  and  bears  much  affinity  in  theory  and 
practice  to  the  systems  of  the  continent,  espe- 
cially to  the  old  system  of  judicature  in  France, 
on  which  it  was  modelled. — ^The  public  reve- 
nue of  Scotland  for  the  year  ending  March  81, 
1858,  was  £7,800,000,  and  was  derived  from 
customs,  excise,  stamps,  land  and  assessed  taxes, 

Property  and  income  tax,  and  the  post  office. 
^  'he  assessed  taxes  comprise  duties  on  inhab- 
ited houses,  servants,  carriages,  horses,  dogs, 
game,  &c.,  for  the  support  and  relief  of  the 
poor. — ^The  establishea  church  of  Scotland  is 
the  Presbyterian,  from  which  there  are  two  se- 
ceding bodies,  the  Free  church,  and  the  United 


Presbyterian  chnreh.  In  1851  the  establisbai 
church  had  1,183  places  of  worship,  witli 
767,080  Mttings;  the  Free  church  889  places 
with  495,335  sittings ;  and  the  United  Presby- 
terian 465  places,  with  288,100  sittings.  Otk 
denominations  had  858  places  of  worship,  vidi 
284,282  sittings.  The  most  numerons  of  tb» 
were  the  Independents,  192  places,  76,842  Fit- 
tings; Episcopal,  134  places,  40,022  Rtim: 
Roman  Oatholics,  117  places,  62,766  sittings. 
Baptists,  119  places,  26,086  sittings;  and  Meth- 
odists, 82  places,  22,441  sittings.  There  wert 
20  Mormon  places  of  worship  with  8,182  gt- 
tings. — By  a  statute  passed  in  1695  it  was  en- 
acted ^^that  there  be  a  school  fonnded  andi 
schoolmaster  appointed  in  every  parish  by  ad- 
vice of  the  presbyteries ;  and  to  this  purpose 
that  the  heritors  do  in  every  congregation  mee: 
among  themselves  and  provide  a  commodic-s 
house  for  a  school,  and  modify  a  stipeDd  to  d« 
schoolmaster,  which  shall  not  be  ander  1<» 
merks  (£6  11«.  Hd.),  nor  above  200  merb 
(£11  2s.  23^.),  to  be  paid  yearly  at  two  terffis." 
This  was  the  foundation  of  a  sj^m  of  comnioa 
schools,  under  which  the  Scottish  people  Id 
the  18th  century  became  more  generally  etJi> 
catedthan  any  other  in  Europe.  Inl80Stb« 
salary  of  the  schoolmaster  was  raised  so  tbt  i: 
should  not  be  less  than  £16  IZs.  id,  per  anninn. 
In  1828  it  was  again  raised  so  that  itshoi:l>i 
not  be  less  than  £25  18«.  S^d.  A  fiirther  in- 
crease was  made  in  1859,  dependent  mmevbst 
on  the  price  of  oatmeal.  In  addition  to  tie 
salary  fixed  by  law,  the  teachers  receive  fai 
from  their  pupils,  commonly  however  notsT- 
eraging  for  each  pupil  more  than  &.  a  y^' 
Beside  the  parish  schools  there  are  231  ^booii 
maintained  by  the  "Society  in  Scotkndft* 
Propagating  Christian  Knowledge,"  at  an  sa- 
nual  expense  of  about  £3,000.  Beside  thi 
schools  supported  by  the  established  cbnrek 
there  are  617  maintained  by  the  Free  charA 
and  a  number  by  the  Episcopal  dinrch.  Tknr 
are  also  throughout  the  country  a  large  dqiq- 
ber  of  private  schools  supported  by  the  parect' 
of  the  pupils.  In  the  cities  and  larger  U'^' 
there  are  grammar  or  high  schools  and  acidr 
mies,  and  there  are  6  normal  schoob  for  t^ 
training  of  teachers.  By  the  census  of  1^1  'j 
appeared  that  there  were  then  in  Scod^ 
5,242  day  schools,  of  which  3,349  werepo-i^f 
and  1,893  private.  The  number  of  f^^^^}' 
tending  the  public  schools  was  280,045  (161. »« 
males  and  118,291  females);  attending pri^^ 
schools,  88,472  (43,594  males  and  44,87S  i^ 
males) ;  total  number  of  pupils,  368,517.  (w  ^ 
to  every  T.84  inhabitants.  The  total  incooe 
of  the  schools,  so  far  as  returns  were  tt**- 
was  £178,436,  of  which  £62,089  was  frcn 
permanent  endowments,  £21,284  voliffit*ry 
contributions,  £6,643  grants  from  goTcrnm^J^ 
£64,471  payments  by  scholars,  and  ilo-f* 
from  other  sources.  The  average  remanert^<^ 
of  the  male  teachers  was  £56,  of  the  f&o»^ 
teachers  £21.  The  total  number  of  m*.? 
teachers  was  4,821,  of  whom  2,908  were  mr 
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ters,  553  paid  monitors  and  pnpil  teachers,  and 
1,365  unpaid  teachers.    The  total  number  of 
female  teachers  was  1,792,  of  whom  894  were 
mistresses,  241  paid  monitors  and  pnpil  teach- 
ers, and  657  unpaid  teachers.    Of  adult  even- 
ing schools  at  the  same  period  there  were  488, 
with  9,600  male  and  5,571  female  pupils,  and 
629  teachers,  of  whom  626  were  males  and  108 
females.    Of  the  pupils  in  these  schools  4,886 
were  artisans,  2,397  factory  operatives,  561 
agricnltnral  laborers,  558  domestic  servants, 
849  weavers,  848  coal  and  iron  operatives,  287 
bleachers,    278   warehousemen,    885   miners, 
and  166  clerks.  The  number  of  Sunday  schools 
was  8,808,  with  292,549  pupils,  of  whom  185,- 
485  were   males  and    157,114   females,  and 
25,411  teachers.    Of  these  schools  1,095  be- 
longed to  the  established  church,  1,248  to  the 
Free  church,  and  558  to  the  United  Presbyte- 
rian church.    There  were  at  the  same  time  in 
the  eoontry  221  mechanics'  and  literary  insti- 
tutions.     The  higher  seats  of  education  in 
Scotland  are  the  universities  of  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  St.  Andrew's.     The 
first  of  these  institutions  had  in  1860  a  princi- 
pal and  84  professors^  classified  under  the  4 
faculties  of  arts,  divinity,  laws,  and  medicine. 
The  number  of  students  was.  1,464,  viz. :  in 
arts,  647;  divinity,  85;  laws,  286;  medicine, 
496.     The  university  of  Glasgow  had  in  1860 
a  principal  and  22  professors,  and  1,127  stu- 
dents.    The  university  of  Aberdeen  has  a  prin- 
dpai  and  21  professors,  and  in  1860  had  718 
students.    The  university  of  St.  Andrew's,  the 
oldest  in  Scotland,  consists  of  a  chancellor, 
rector,  2  principals,  and  12  professors,  and  in 
1860  had  145  students.    The  periodical  press 
of  Scotland  has  long  been  distinguished  for  its 
vigor  and  ability.    The  "  Edinburgh  Review," 
''Blackwood's     Edinburgh    Magazine,"    the 
"North    British  Review,"  and  "Chambers's 
Journal,'^  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  that  spe- 
cies of  literature ;  and  the  first  two  especially 
attained  in  the  first  half  of  this  century  a  repu- 
tation that  has  no  superior  of  its  kind.    As  a 
place  of  publication  Edinburgh  is  the  only  rival 
of  London  in  the  British  empire,  and  has  long 
been  celebrated  for  its  issues  of  books.    The 
number  of  periodicals  published  in  1858  in  that 
city  was  20,  and  there  were  in  the  same  year 
dx>nt  70  printing  offices  with  1,200  men  em- 
ployed in  them. — Scotland  was  known  to  the 
Romans  by  the  name  of  Caledonia,  and  was 
inhabited  by  21  savage  tribes  of  shepherds  and 
hunters,  who  were  polygamists  and  idolaters, 
their  religion  being  druidlcal,  and  their  habits 
BO  disorderly  that  the  Roman  writers  call  them 
robbers.     They  were  exceedingly  brave  and 
hardy,  and  their  arms  were  short  spears,  di^ 
gers,  and  shields.    Their  habitations  were  mis- 
erable huts,  and  they  disdained  the  use  of 
clothes.    To  their  Roman  invaders  they  offered 
a  fierce  and  obstinate  opposition.    In  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Vespasian,  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  Ist  century  of  our  era,  Julius  Agricola 
led  a  Roman  army  beyond  the  friths  of  Forth 


and  Clyde,  and  penetrated,  after  a  desperate 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  natiyes,  to  the 
frith  of  Tay,  while  at  the  same  time  his  fleet 
explored  the  coasts,  and  probably  first  made 
certain  the  fact  that  Britain  was  an  island. 
He  was  unable  however  to  complete  the  con- 
quest of  the  country,  and  finally  withdrew  his 
forces  behind  a  chain  of  forts  with  which  he 
connected  the  friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde.  Sub- 
sequently several  other  attempts  were  made 
by  the  Romans  to  subdue  the  north  of  the  isl- 
and, the  most  memorable  of  which  was  that  of 
the  emperor  Septimius  Severus,  who  in  207 
led  an  expedition  as  far  as  the  Moray  frith, 
where  he  made  a  peace  with  the  Caledonians, 
who  observed  the  treaty  only  so  long  as  the 
emperor  remained  in  arms  among  them.  On 
his  withdrawal  to  the  south  they  rose  again  in 
insurrection,  and  a  second  expedition  was  pre- 
paring to  march  for  tlieir  subjugation  when 
the  emperor  died  at  York  (Eboracum)  in  211. 
During  his  residence  in  Britain  Severus  recon- 
structed a  wall  originally  built  by  Hadrian  be- 
tween the  Tyne  and  the  Solway ;  and  on  the 
final  abandonment  of  Britain  by  the  Romans  in 
446  they  repaired  this  rampart  and  that  be- 
tween the  friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth.  From 
this  period  for  several  centuries  the  predomi- 
nant race  of  Scotland  is  known  in  history  as 
Picts.  (See  Piots.)  Between  the  two  walls  in 
the  province  of  Valentia  dwelt  5  tribes  who  had 
become  practically  Romanized  and  civilized,  and 
after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Romans  formed  a 
union  and  established  a  kingdom  which  was 
called  Begnum  OumbrenMy  or  more  frequently 
the  kingdom  of  Strathdyde.  Of  this  king- 
dom at  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  the 
famous  Arthur  Pendragon  was  the  sovereign. 
In  this  half-fabulous  period  of  Scottish  history 
88  Pictish  kings  are  enumerated,  from  Brest, 
who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  451,  to  Bred, 
who  died  in  848.  The  most  important  event 
of  this  Rctish  period  was  the  arrival  in  Scot- 
land of  the  Saxons  in  449,  and  their  eventual 
conquest  and  settlement  of  the  lowlands,  where 
one  of  their  leaders,  Edwin,  founded  the  pres- 
ent capital,  Edinburgh  (Edwinsburgh).  About 
508  Scotland  was  also  invaded  by  the  Scots,  a 
Celtic  tribe  from  Ireland,  who  settled  on  the 
"W.  coast  and  established  a  kingdom  beginning 
with  the  reign  of  Fergus,  one  of  their  chiefs, 
and  continuing  under  a  series  of  kings,  of  whom 
little  is  known  till  the  accession  of  Kenneth 
Macalpin  in  886,  under  whom  the  Scoto-Irish 
or  Scotch  became  the  dominant  race  in  the 
country,  which  now  began  to  be  called  Scot- 
land from  them.  During  the  reign  of  Kenneth 
the  Picts  disappeared  as  a  people,  being  accord- 
ing to  some  authors  massacred  by  the  orders 
of  Kenneth,  but  according  to  a  more  probable 
theory  amalgamated  with  and  absorbed  by  the 
Scots.  The  most  important  event  of  the  Pict- 
ish period  was  the  conversion  of  the  natives  to 
Christianity  in  the  6th  century  by  St.  Columba 
and  other  missionaries  from  Ireland.  In  866, 
under  the  reign  of  Constantino,  the  second  of 
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the  snoceasors  of  Kenneth  the  Danes,  led  by 
the  vikings  or  sea  kings,  began  to  inyade  Soot* 
land.  Their  incursions  for  plunder  and  con- 
quest continued  with  little  intermission,  in  spite 
of  frequent  repulses,  till  1014,  when,  after  a 
series  of  defeats  inflicted  on  them  by  King 
Malcolm  11.,  they  gave  up  the  contest.  Mean- 
time the  Scottish  kingdom  was  gradually  en- 
larged by  the  peaceful  annexation  of  Cumber- 
land about  950,  by  the  conquest  of  Stratholyde 
about  970,  and  of  Lothian  from  England  in 
1016.  This  last  acquisition  was  owing  to  the 
valor  and  energy  of  Malcolm  £[.,  the  expeller 
of  the  Danes,  who  after  a  vigorous  reign  was 
succeeded  in  1033  by  his  grandson,  the  "  grfr- 
oious  Duncan"  of  Shakespeare,  who  0  years 
later  was  assassinated  by  Macbeth  at  Bothgow- 
anan,  near  Elgin.  Macbeth  himself  was  de- 
feated and  slain  in  1054,  after  a  vigorous  reign 
of  15  years.  A  civil  war  ensued,  which  termi- 
nated in  the  elevation  of  Malcolm  III.  to  the 
throne  in  1057.  During  his  reign  England  was 
conquered  by  the  Normans,  and  Malcolm,  who 
had  married  the  Saxon  princess  Margaret,  the 
sister  of  Edgar  Atheling,  the  heir  of  tne  Saxon 
line,  invaded  and  ravaged  the  north  of  England. 
In  retaliation  William  invaded  Scotland  in  1072 
with  so  powerful  a  force  that  Malcolm  sub- 
mitted without  a  struggle,  and  performed  hom- 
age to  William  as  his  feudal  superior,  for,  as 
the  English  subsequently  alleged,  his  whole 
kingdom,  while  the  Scotch  maintained  that  the 
homage  was  rendered  only  for  the  12  manors 
which  Malcolm  held  in  England.  The  question 
long  continued  to  be  a  source  of  dissension  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms.  It  led  to  a  war  be- 
tween Malcolm  and  William  Bufhs,  in  which, 
in  1093,  the  Scottish  king  was  slain  in  a  battle 
near- Alnwick  castle.  Of  his  successors  the 
most  conspicuous  were  Alexander  I.,  David  I., 
Malcolm  iv.,  William  the  lion,  Ale:nmder  n., 
and  Alexander  m.,  in  whose  reigns,  terminat- 
ing in  1285,  Scothmd  made  rapid  progress  in 
power  and  civilization.  The  reign  of  William 
the  Lion,  which  lasted  48  years,  from  1165  to 
1214,  was  memorable  for  his  capture  by  Henry 
n.  of  England,  and  his  disgraceful  treaty  with 
that  monarch  in  1174,  by  which  he  regained 
bis  liberty  and  surrendered  the  independence 
of  Scotland,  agreeing  to  become  the  vassal  of 
Henry  and  to  receive  English  garrisons  in  Edin- 
burgh, Stirling,  and  other  important  places. 
This  state  of  dependence  continued  15  years  till 
the  d^th  of  Henry,  when  his  successor,  Itich- 
ard  OcBur  de  Lion,  anxious  to  obtain  money  for 
his  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  agreed  for  tiie 
sum  of  10,000  marks  to  renounce  all  claim  on 
the  part  of  the  English  crown  to  supremacy 
over  Scotland.  William  the  Lion  was  succeed- 
ed by  his  son  Alexander  n.,  one  of  the  wisest 
and  most  vigoroas  of  the  Scottish  monarchs, 
whose  son  Alexander  HI.,  dying  in  1285,  left 
the  crown  to  an  infant  daughter,  Margaret,  the 
maiden  of  Norway.  On  her  voyage  from  Nor- 
way to  take  possession  of  the  throne,  Margaret 
sickened  and  died  at  Orkney.  Various  compet- 


itors for  the  crown  Appeared,  the  prindpsl  of 
whom  were  John  Baliol  and  Bobert  ftroce. 
The  ambitious  Edward  I.  of  England,  who  bd 
designs  of  his  own  on  the  kingdom,  offered  or 
was  invited  to  mediate  between  them,  for  wiudi 
purpose  a  conference  was  held  at  NTorhim  is 
1291  between  the  English  monarch  and  the 
principal  nobility  and  clergy  of  Scotland.  Li- 
ward  had  brought  the  whole  force  of  his  kiiif- 
dom  in  arms,  and  before  giving  his  decasioD  re- 
quired the  Scottish  barona  to  awear  fealty  to 
him  as  their  lord  paramount.  Overawed  bj 
his  power,  his  daim  was  admitted  and  an  in- 
strument signed  acknowledging  the  'Eag]^^ 
king  as  feudal  superior  of  Scotland.  Edwvd 
then  awarded  the  orown  to  Baliol,  and  bj 
studied  insults  and  indignity  soon  goaded  hh 
vassal  king  into  rebellion,  upon  which  Scot- 
land was  overrun  by  a  powerM  English  amr, 
Baliol  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  the  tower  <»' 
London,  and  the  principal  stronghcdds  of  tLd 
kingdom  captured.  At  this  juncture,  when  the 
subjugation  of  Scotland  seemed  to  be  folly  ^'- 
fected,  and  nearly  all  the  great  nobles  had  sob- 
mitted  to  the  conqueror.  Sir  William  TViJkee 
of  Ellerslie  appeared  in  arms  for  the  indepa- 
dence  of  Im  country  at  the  head  of  a  aittll 
band  of  followers,  and  oontinued  the  contest 
with  heroic  energy  for  several  years,  until  it 
was  at  length  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  Id- 
ward,  who  caused  him  to  be  craelly  execute! 
at  London.  The  struggle  was  contitioed  Ij 
Bobert  Bruce,  grandson  of  the  competitor  id 
Baliol,  at  first  with  marked  ill  fortune,  be: 
finally  with  distingniahed  saceesa,  cnbninatgg 
in  the  great  battle  of  Bannockbrnn^  Jnne  Sd, 
1814,  where  the  English  chivalry  were  Btxerly 
routed  And  dispersed  by  a  much  infoior  fonre 
of  Scots.  The  war  however  continued  U  yea.-s 
longer,  during  which  England  was  12  tiiKs  ic- 
vaded  and  scoui^ped  witi^  fire  and  aworl  till 
her  rulers  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  tije 
independence  of  Scotland.  Brace  died  in  IS£^ 
During  the  centory  which  succeeded  the  aoepire 
was  swayed  by  three  kings,  one  of  whom,  Bob- 
ert II.,  was  the  son  of  the  steward  of  Soodaoi 
whence  the  ori^  of  the  name  of  ihe  roysl 
house  of  Stuart,  of  which  he  was  the  first  aoT- 
ereign.  His  successor,  Bobert  m^  devolr^d 
the  cares  of  government  upon  his  eldest  son, 
the  duke  of  Bothesay,  who  quarrelled  with  Lis 
uncle,  the  duke  of  Albany,  iad  was  starred  to 
death  by  order  of  that  powerfdl  magnate.  The 
king^s  second  son,  James,  on  hb  vojafs^  to 
France,  was  captured  by  the  Englidi  aad  car- 
ried a  prisoner  to  England,  where  he  was  de- 
tained for  19  years,  during  the  greater  part  ci 
which  the  government  of  Scotlioid  was  admifi- 
istered  by  Albany  as  regent.  In  1424  the 
captive  prince  was  released,  and  retantin?  to 
ScotUmd  began  under  the  title  of  Jamee  1.  a 
brief  reign  of  great  energy,  dcTOted  mainly  to 
reducing  to  oraer  the  powerful  and  toriml^t: 
nobility,  whose  feuds  and  ambitioDS  had  fx 
nearly  a  centory  kept  the  oonntary  in  oonfusox 
He  made  mai^  great  reforms^  institated  the 
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oonri  of  senion  and  other  tribimalsi  and  intro- 
duced law  and  order  in  the  place  of  license 
and  tnrbalenoe.  His  career  was  oat  short  hj 
assassination  in  1487,  and  he  was  saoceeded 
by  his  son  James  11.,  a  boy  of  6  years,  daring 
whose  minority  the  kingdom  was  torn  by 
factions,  one  of  which  was  headed  by  the  earl 
of  Douglas,  whose  immense  possessions  made 
him  the  most  powerful  baron  of  Scotland. 
The  king  on  attaining  his  majority  assumed 
the  reins  of  govemment  with  vigor  and  deci- 
sion, and  efiectoaUy  humbled  ihe  house  of 
Douglas,  whose  chief  he  stabbed  with  his  own 
hand  in  the  castle  of  Stirling  in  1451.  The 
king  snbseqnently  took  part  in  the  civil  wars 
of  England  on  the  side  of  Henry  VL,  and  was 
accidentally  killed  while  besieging  Bozburgh 
in  1490.  His  son  James  HL  was  then  a  boy  in 
his  8th  year,  and  daring  his  minority  the  conn- 
tr J,  in  spite  of  the  turbulence  of  tLe  nobles, 
was  comparatively  prosperons,  while  after  his 
accession  civil  war  raged  almost  constantly  be- 
tween the  king  and  his  brother  the  duke  of 
^bany,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Alexander, 
long  of  Scotland,  and  was  supported  by  the 
Doaglases,  by  the  lord  of  the  Isles,  and  many 
>ther  great  nobles.  Albany  was  finally  de- 
feated and  slain  in  1483 ;  bat  a  new  rebellion 
}roke  out  a  few  years  later,  the  chiefs  of  which 
irrajed  the  king's  son,  a  youth  of  17,  against 
lis  father,  and  the  latter  was  defeated  and  slain 
It  Sanchie-burn  in  1488.  The  rebellioos  son, 
rho  succeeded  under  the  title  of  James  lY., 
>roved  to  be  an  able  and  energetic  sovereign, 
le  maintained  a  magnificent  court,  promoted 
he  civilization  of  the  country,  and  curbed  the 
K)wer  of  the  nobles  and  of  the  great  highland 
hiefs,  the  most  considerable  of  whom,  the 
ord  of  the  Isiee,  having  rebelled,  was  prompt- 
f  snbdaed  and  stripp^  of  his  extensive  ao- 
dinions,  which  were  forfeited  to  the  crown, 
n  1518  he  was  imprudently  led  by  French  in- 
Inence,  whioh  had  long  been  very  great  in 
Icotland,  to  declare  war  against  Henry  YIII. 
f  England,  and  to  invade  that  kingdom  with 
powerful  army.  He  was  met  by  the  earl  of 
urrey  at  flodden,  Sept.  9,  and  defeated  and 
lain,  together  with  so  many  chiefis,  nobles, 
Qd  common  soldiers, 'that  all  Scotland  was 
lunged  in  mourning;  and  to  this  day  the 
efeat  is  regarded  by  the  Scotch  as  the  great- 
3t  disaster  in  their  national  annals.  A  long 
iries  of  misfortunes  followed  daring  the  mi- 
ority  of  James  Y.,  the  son  of  the  late  king, 
hose  motJier,  Margaret  Tudor,  daughter  of 
[enry  YII.  of  England,  was  made  regent,  and 
>eedily  became  involved  in  quarrels  with  the 
obles,  which  added  the  miseries  of  civil  strife 
>  those  of  foreign  war.  She  had  rashly  mar- 
ed  the  earl  of  Angus,  the  head  of  the  house 
*  Douglas,  and  that  faction  retained  posses- 
on  of  the  young  king's  person  till  in  his  l7th 
isr  he  freed  himself  from  their  yoke  and  as- 
uned  the  reins  of  government,  and,  after  a 
niggle  in  which  the  Douglases  were  support- 
1  by  England,  saoceeded  m  driving  them  into 


exile.  Danng  his  reign  Protestantism  made 
great  progress  in  Scotland,  though  severely 
persecuted  by  Oardinal  Beaton,  the  Catholic 
primate.  In  1542  James  became  involved  in 
war  with  England,  and  died  in  the  same  year 
of  a  broken  heart  caused  by  the  mutinous  con- 
duct of  the  nobles,  which  had  led  to  a  disgrace- 
ful defeat  of  his  army  at  Solway  Moss.  The 
crown  descended  to  his  only  child,  a  daughter  8 
days  old,  the  celebrated  and  unfortunate  Mary, 
queen  of  Scots.  For  the  history  of  Scotland 
during  her  reign,  see  Ma.bt  Sttjabt.  Mary 
was  driven  into  exile  in  England  in  1568,  and 
her  absence  left  her  natural  brother,  the  regent 
Murray,  master  of  the  kingdom.  Her  son  James 
YL  had  been  crowned  long  in  1667  while  yet 
an  infant.  During  his  minority,  after  Murray^s 
assassination  in  1570,  the  earls  of  Lennox,  Mar, 
and  Morton  were  successively  regents,  till  in 
1581  Morton  was  tried  and  executed  for  trea- 
son, and  the  king  took  the  government  into  his 
own  hands.  During  all  this  period  the  king- 
dom was  distracted  by  civil  war,  which  h^L 
gradually  assumed  a  religious  character  from 
the  contest  between  Oatnolicism  and  Protes- 
tantism for  supremacy,  in  which  the  Protes- 
tants were  finally  successftil,  and  Presbyteri- 
anism  became  the  established  religion  of  Scot- 
land. James,  by  his  descent  from  Margaret 
Tudor,  the  mother  of  James  Y.,  was  the  heir 
to  the  English  crown  on  the  death  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  accordingly  in  1608  he  succeed- 
ed to  the  throne  of  Engand.  This  event,  which 
united  the  two  nations  under  one  head,  closed 
the  history  of  Scotland  as  a  separate  kingdom, 
though  it  was  not  till  1707  that  the  countries 
were  legislatively  united.  During  tiie  great 
civil  wars  of  England  in  the  17th  century 
Scotland  was  the  scene  of  many  important 
events,  of  which  notices  will  be  found  in  the 
article  England.  Since  the  union  the  most 
remarkable  occurrences  in  her  annals  are  the 
two  rebellions  of  1715  and  1745,  the  object  of 
which  was  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  Stu- 
arts to  the  throne. 

SOOTT,  the  name  of  10  counties  in  the 
United  States.  I.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Ya.,  bound- 
ed S.  by  Tennessee,  touching  Kentucky  on  the 
N.,  and  intersected  by  Clinch  river  and  the  N. 
fork  of  Holston  river ;  area,  620  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1860,  12,072,  of  whom  490  were  skves. 
The  Clinch  mountain  and  several  parallel 
ridges  traverse  the  county.  The  soil  is  gen- 
erally good  and  adapted  to  grazing.  Bitumi- 
nous coal  and  iron  are  abundant.  The  produo- 
tions  in  1850  were  15,722  bushels  of  wheat. 
819,240  of  Indian  com,  106,842  of  oats,  and 
74,086  pounds  of  butter.  There  were  20  grist 
mills,  7  wool  carding  mills,  20  churches,  and 
1,000  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The 
"  Natural  Tunnel,"  perforated  through  a  lofty 
ridge  by  a  branch  of  the  Clinch  river,  is  in 
this  county.  The  value  of  real  estate  in  1856 
was  $1,590,568,  an  increase  of  116  per  cent, 
since  1850.  Capital,  Estillville.  H.  A  central 
CO.  of  Miss.,  drained  by  several  tributaries  of 
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Pearl  river;  area,  600  aq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860, 
8,140,  of  whom  2,960  were  slaves.  Large 
forests  of  pine  abound,  and  the  soil  is  sandy 
and  sterile.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
96,500  bushels  of  Indian  com,  57,500  pounds 
of  rice,  and  881  bales  of  cotton.  There  were 
7  churches,  and  157  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  Oapital,  Hillsborough.  111.  A  W. 
CO.  of  Ark.,  drained  by  the  Fourche  La  Fave, 
Petit  Jean,  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Arkan- 
sas river;  area,  870  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860, 
5,145,  of  whom  215  were  slaves.  The  surface 
is  uneven  and  the  soil  generally  fertile.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  128,460  bushels  of 
Indian  com,  18,156  of  oats,  d68S)ales  of  cotton, 
and  38,598  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  5  grist 
and  saw  mills,  6  cotton-ginning  mills,  and  250 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  Oapital, 
Booneville.  IV.  A  N.  E.  oo.  of  Tenn., 
bordering  on  Ey.,  and  drained  by  the  Big 
South  fork  of  the  Cumberland  river ;  area,  800 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  8,519,  of  whom  59  were 
slaves.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Oumberliuid 
mountains,  and  has  an  abundance  of  timber. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  66,421  bushels 
of  Indian  corn,  5,895  of  oats,  and  28,962  lbs. 
of  butter.  There  were  8  churches.  Oapital, 
Huntsville.  V.  A  N.  co.  of  Ky.,  drained  by 
tributaries  of  the  Kentucky  river ;  area,  240 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  14,417,  of  whom  5,744 
were  slaves.  The  surface  is  generally  hilly 
and  the  soil  extremely  fertile.  Fine  blue  lime- 
stone is  found  in  great  abundance.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1850  were  1,089,100  bushels  of  In- 
dian corn,  156,868  of  oats,  and  1,612  tons  of 
hemp.  There  were  2  newspaper  offices,  26 
churches,  and  815  pupils  attending  schools. 
Oapital,  (Georgetown.  Vl.  A  S.  E.  oo.  of  Ind., 
drained  by  affluents  of  White  river ;  area,  180 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  7,804.  The  surface  is 
flat  except  in  the  W.,  where  are  some  high 
hills  called  the  Knobs.  The  soil  is  of  good 
quality.  The  productions  in  1850  were  261,375 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  20,417  of  wheat,  65,855 
of  oats,  and  2,451  tons  of  hay.  There  were  16 
churches,  and  8,226  pupils  attending  publio 
schools.  The  Jeffersonville  railroad  crosses 
the  county.  Oapital,  Lexington.  VII.  A  W. 
CO.  of  111.,  bounded  "W.  by  nUnoia  river,  and 
intersected  by  Plume  and  other  creeks ;  area, 
255  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  9,070.  The  surface 
is  mostly  level  and  well  timbered,  and  the  soil 
very  fertile.  Ooal  and  limestone  abound. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  762,950  bushels 
of  Indian  com,  84,282  of  wheat,  89,917  of  oats, 
8,823  tons  of  hay,  and  112,486  lbs.  of  butter. 
There  were  15  churches,  1  newspaper  office, 
and  1,844  pupils  attending  public  schools. 
Oapital,  Winchester.  VIII.  A  S.  E.  co.  of 
Mo.,  separated  from  Illinois  on  the  E.  by  the 
Missbsippi  river,  and  bordered  W.  by  White- 
water river;  area,  870  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
5,247,  of  whom  503  were  slaves.  The  surface 
is  uneven  and  the  soil  generally  fertile.  There 
are  vast  cypress  swamps  in  the  S.  part.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  169,100  bushels  of 


Indian  com,  8,700  of  wheat,  and  9,866  of  oati 
There  were  9  churches,  and  225  pupils  attend- 
ing public  schools.  Oapital,  Benton.  IX.  An 
E.  CO.  of  Iowa,  bounded  E.  and  8.  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi, separating  it  from  Illinoia,  and  N.  by 
the  Wapsipinicon ;  area,  450  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
1860,  25,960.  It  has  an  elevated  rolling  sor- 
face,  thinly  timbered,  and  a  fertile  soil.  Coil 
and  limestone  are  found.  The  productions  in 
1859  were  664,268  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
836,886  of  wheat,  78,843  of  oats,  102,417  of 
potatoes,  16,958  tons  of  hay,  84,494  lbs.  of 
butter,  and  8,005  galls,  of  sors^um  molasses. 
In  1850  there  were  11  churches,  2  newspapa 
offices,  and  2,041  pupils  attending  publio 
schools.  Oapital,  DavenporL  X.  A  8.  E  co. 
of  Minn.,  bounded  K  W.  by  the  Minnesota 
river;  area,  680  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860^4,591 
The  surface  is  undulating,  with  a  variety  of 
prairie  land  and  large  forests,  and  the  ami  b 
fertile.  Timber  is  the  most  valnable  product. 
Oapital,  Shokapee. 

SOOTT,  Michael,  a  learned  Scotdmum  md 
reputed  wizard  of  the  18th  century,  bom  prob- 
ably in  Fifeshire,  died,  according  to  the  coat- 
mon  account,  in  1291.  He  was  probably  edo* 
cated  at  some  foreign  university,  and  passed 
many  years  of  his  life  in  foreign  conntries,  re- 
siding for  some  time  at  the  court  of  the  em- 
peror Frederic  11.,  at  whose  reque^  he  wrote 
a  number  of  works.  A  few  treatises  on  natsnl 
history,  the  occult  sciences,  and  other  ^ol^ieca 
are  attributed  to  him,  but  on  somewhat  qwsr 
tionable  authority.  As  a  magician  or  wizard  bia 
reputation  was  European,  and  traditions  of  his 
wonderful  powers  are  to  this  day  extant  in 
Scotluid;  some  of  these  have  been  erapk>Ted 
with  fine  effect  by  Sir  Walter  Bcott  in  his  -*  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  the  second  canto  of  which 
is  mainly  occupied  with  the  oi>emDg  of  the 
wizard's  grave  in  Melrose  abbey.  Dante  iiitro> 
duces  him  in  the  Inferno,  and  he  is  mentioDed  br 
Boccaccio  and  other  Italian  authors^  Oamden 
states  in  his  Britannia  that  in  his  time  8cotx'fl 
magic  books  were  still  preserved  at  Ulme.  in 
Oumberland,  and  adds  that  he  was  a  monk  of 
that  place  about  the  year  1290,  who  from  his 
reputation  for  abstruse  learning  was  looked 
upon  commonly  as  a  coiyurer. 

SCOTT,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyiaan, 
bom  at  Braytoft,  Lincolnshire,  in  1747,  died 
at  Aston  Sandford,  Buckinghamshire,  April  1^ 
1821.  He  was  the  son  of  a  farmer,  and  at  ihd 
age  of  16  was  apprenticed  to  a  soxgeon  a&d 
apothecary,  but  soon  returned  to  fiumioz. 
Having  studied  for  the  church,  he  was  oidaia- 
ed  in  1778  by  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  became  a 
curate  in  Buckinghamsnire,  and  through  the 
influence  of  John  Newton  was  converted  to 
Oalvinism.  In  1781  he  removed  to  Olney.  and 
in  1785  to  London,  where  he  was  the  chaplain 
of  the  Lock  chapel.  In  1801  he  was  appointed 
rector  of  Aston  Sandford,  where  he  oontiDu^ 
till  his  death.  His  principal  works  are:  ''A 
Oommentary  on  the  Bible"  (6  vols^  4to.\  very 
widely  known ;  **  Defence  of  Oalvinism'^  against 
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Bishop  Tomline;  and  a  smaU  work  entitled 
"The Force  of  Truth.*' 

SCOTT,  Sib  Waltkb^  a  Scottish  poet  and 
noTelist,  bom  in  Edinburgh,  Aug.  15,  1771, 
(ijed  at  Abbotaford,  Sept.  21,  1832.    He  was  a 
younger  son  of  Walter  Scott,  a  writer  to  the 
signet,  who  was  allied  to  the  border  family  of 
the  Scotts  of  Harden,  which  in  its  turn  was  an 
offshoot  from  the  great  house  of  Buocleuch — a 
drcomstanoe  in  which  the  poet  took  much 
pride.    EBs  mother  was  Anne  Rutherford,  the 
danghter  of  a  medical  professor  in  the  univer- 
atj  of  Edinburgh.    Being  a  delicate  child,  he 
was  sent  at  B  years  of  age  to  reside  on  his 
pateni&l  gmnd&ther's  fisurm  of  Sandjknowe,  in 
^ozbnrghslilre,  a  region  abounding  in  tradi- 
tions of  the  border  wars,  to  which  he  was 
known  eyen.in  his  infancy  to  be  an  eager 
listener.    In  1779  he  returned  to  Edinburgh 
greatly  improved  in  health,  with  the  exception 
of  a  lameness  which  appeared  in  his  second 
year  and  never  afterward  left  him ;  and  soon 
after  he  became  a  pupil  in  the  high  school  of 
£dinbai:gh,  whence,  in  Oct.  1783,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  university.    At  school  or  college 
he  gained  no  distinction  as  a  scholar,  although 
many  of  the  anecdotes  related  of  his  dulness 
are  pure  fictions,  but  was  an   indefatigable 
reader  of  romances,  old  plays,  poetry,  travels, 
and  whatever  other  miscellaneous  Uterature 
came  within  his  reach.    The  perusal  of  ballad 
literature,  and  especidly  of  Percy's  "  Reliques 
of  Ancient  Poetry,"  which  he  first  read  in  his 
12th  year,  had  an  important  influence  in  shap- 
ing his  literary  tastes  and  character,  the  pre- 
dominant feature  of  which  was  a  reverence  for 
the  past,  and  particularly  the  Gothic  portion 
of  it.    Thenceforth  he  became  keenly  suscep- 
tible to  the  charms  of  natural  scenery.     "  The 
romantic  feelings,"  he  tells  us,  '^  which  I  have 
described  as  predominating  in  my  mind,  natur- 
ally rested  upon  and  associated  themselves  with 
the  grand  featnres  of  the  landscape  around  me ; 
and  the  historical  incidents  or  traditional  le- 
gends connected  with  many  of  them  gave  to 
niy  admiration  a  sort  of  intense  impression  of 
reverence,  which  at  times  made  my  heart  feel 
too  big  for  its  bosom."    The  vocation  of  ro- 
mance writer  and  poet  of  chivalry,  upon  which 
Scott  would  have  willingly  entered  at  once, 
seemed  however  to  be  indefinitely  postponed  by 
hU  apprenticeship  in  May,  ;1786,  to  legal  busi- 
Qess  in  the  ofRce  of  his  father.    After  6  years 
levoted  to  professional  study,  and,  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  to  imaginative  reading  and  com- 
position, in  Jnlj,  1792,  he  was  called  to  the 
kottiah  bar,  bnt  still  found  opportunities  for 
113  favorite  literary  recreations  and  the  calls 
>f  society.     His  earliest  literary  efforts  in  print 
srere  metrical  versions  of  Bdrger's  **  Leonora" 
ind  "Wild   Huntsman"  (4to.,  1796),  encour- 
«ed  by  the  execution  of  which  he  composed 
rom  his  rich  stores  of  legendary  lore  the  bal- 
ads,  *•  Glenfinlas,"  the  "Eve  of  St.  John,"  and 
he  "Grey   Brother,"  published   in  1799  in 
L  G.  Lewis's  "  Tales  of  Wonder."    About  the 


same  time  he  produced  a  translation  of  Goe- 
the's Goie  Vim  Berluhingen.    He  had  mean- 
while (Dec.  1797)  been  married  to  Miss  Char- 
lotte Margaret  Carpenter,  a  young  lady  of 
French  extraction,  and  by  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century  was  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  comfortable  income,  derived  partly  from 
his  wife's  annuity  and  his  own  patrimony,  and 
partly  from  the  office  of  sheriff  depute  of  Sel- 
kirkshire, to  which  he  had  then  recently  been 
appointed.    His  professional  emoluments  were 
respectable  for  an  advocate  of  his  standing,  and 
from  an  unwillingness  to  rely  upon  his  pen  to 
any  considerable  degree  for  a  support,  he  con- 
tinued for  several  years  to  cultivate  literature  as 
a  relaxation  from  business.    In  1802  appeared 
the  first  two  volumes  of  his  "  Minstrelsy  of  the 
Scottish  Border,"  a  collection  of  ancient  bal- 
lads, which  may  be  said  to  have  occupied  him 
^om  early  childhood,  and  which  contains,  as 
his  son-in-law  Lockhart  has  observed,  "the 
first  hints  of  an  endless  variety  of  incidents  ex- 
panded and  emblazoned  by  his  mature  art." 
A  8d  volume,  consisting  chiefly  of  original  bal- 
lads by  himself  and  others,  was  published  in 
the  ensuing  year ;  and  the  whole  work  gained 
the  author  a  considerable  reputation  in  literary 
circles,  which  was  enhanced  by  his  annotated 
edition  of  the  ancient  poem  of  "  Sir  Tristrem" 
(1804).    These  works  were  but  preliminary  to 
"  The  Lay  of  the  Last  MinstreP'  (1805),  a  ro- 
mantic poem  of  border  chivalry,  of  which  the 
first  draught  had  been  written  in  the  autumn 
of  1802.    To  a  public  whose  conceptions  of 
metrical  romances  had  been  derived  from  the 
obscure  and  interminable  narratives  of  the  old 
minstrels,  its  lively  pictures  of  feudal  border  life 
had  the  charm  of  novelty  as  well  as  of  poetic 
merit,  and  the  poem  was  received  with  an 
enthusiasm  which  justified  the  commendations 
of  Jeffrey  and  others  who  had  perused  the 
manuscript  previous  to  its  publication.    Scott 
was  at  once  enrolled  among  the  foremost  poets 
of  the  age,  and   his  appointment   in  1806, 
through  the  interest  of  the  Bnccleuch  and  Mel- 
ville families,  to  one  of  the  principal  clerkships, 
in  the  Scottish  court  of  session,  with  a  salary 
of  £800  (subsequently  increased  to  £1,800), 
enabled  him,  by  giving  up  his  profession,  to  ac- 
complish his  long-cherished  desire  of  devoting 
himself  exclusively  to  literature.     Entering 
upon  his  new  career  with  an  industry  which 
never  flagged,  he  produced  in  1806  a  collection 
of  "  Ballads  and  Lyrical  Pieces,"  and  edited  a 
complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Dryden,  with 
a  life  of  the  poet,  published  in  1808.    In  the 
same  year  appeared  "  Marmion,  a  Tale  of  Flod- 
den  Field,"  which  he  characterized  as  "  con- 
taining the  best  and  the  worst  poetry  he  had 
ever  written,"  and  which  was  followed  in  1810 
by  "  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  the  most  refined 
and  matured  of  all  his  longer  poems,  although 
containing  nothing  so  spirited  perhaps  as  the 
battle  in  ^*  Marmion,"  or  so  picturesque  as  some 
of  the  scattered  sketches  in  the  "  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel."    His  next  poem,  ^^  The  Vision 
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of  Don  Roderick"  (1811),  was  in  a  much  weak- 
er vein ;  and  "  Rokeby"  (1812),  a  tale  of  the 
English  civil  wars,  though  relieved  by  passages 
of  great  beauty,  but  feebly  reflected  the  ro- 
mantic fervor  of  his  earlier  poems.  Feeling 
that  his  prestige  was  shaken,  he  returned  in 
"  The  Lord  of  the  Isles"  (1815)  to  the  more 
familiar  scenery  and  history  of  Scotland,  but 
failed,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  Bruce's  name 
and  the  picturesque  incidents  of  Bannockborn, 
to  redeem  his  laurels.  His  remaining  poems, 
**  The  Bridal  of  Triermain,"  published  anony- 
mously in  1813,  *'The  Field  of  Waterloo" 
(1815),  and  "Harold  the  Dauntless"  (1817),  are 
in  most  respects  unworthy  of  him.  Before  the 
appearance  of  the  last  named  works,  however, 
he  had  become  aware  that  his  hold  upon  the 
publie  attention  had  relaxed,  and  the  rising 
popularity  of  Byron  warned  him  to  seek  lit- 
.erary  fame  in  other  paths  than  those  he  had 
recently  trod.  In  the  summer  of  1814  accident 
threw  in  his  way  some  mislaid  sheets  of  a  novel 
destined  to  illustrate  highland  scenery  and  cus- 
toms in  the  era  of  1745,  which  had  been  com- 
menced in  1805,  but  laid  aside  in  consequence  of 
the  unfavorable  opinion  of  a  literai'y  friend,  and 
from  an  unwillingness  to  endanger  his  poetical 
reputation  by  attempting  a  new  style  of  compo- 
sition. The  2d  and  3d  volumes  were  written 
according  to  the  original  design  in  the  short 
apace  of  3  weeks,  and  in  July  of  the  same  year 
the  work  was  given  to  the  world  anonymously 
nnder  the  title  of  "Waverley,  or  'tis  Sixty 
Tears  Since."  His  motive  in  withholding  his 
name,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  autobiographical  in- 
troduction to  the  revised  edition  of  his  works, 
'^  was  the  consciousness  that  it  was  an  experi- 
ment on  the  public  taste,  which  might  very 
probably  fail,  and  therefore  there  was  no  occa- 
sion to  take  on  himself  th^  personal  risk  of 
discomfiture."  The  "experiment"  succeeded 
beyond  the  author's  Utmost  expectations,  and 
the  publication  of  "  Waver  ley,"  marking  an  era 
in  the  history  of  English  fictitious  literature, 
revealed  to  him  a  field  of  intellectual  labor  in 
which  he  might  surpass  his  previous  efforts. 
The  motive  for  embarking  upon  the  splendid 
career  now  opening  before  him  was  altogether 
peculiar,  and  must  be  traced  to  Scott's  personal 
character,  and  the  influence  of  his  favorite 
studies.  Of  naturally  aristocratic  predilectionB, 
which  had  been  fostered  by  the  chivalric  at- 
mosphere in  which  his  imagination  had  found 
its  fullest  exercise,  proud  of  his  ancient  lin- 
eage, and  unwavering  in  his  local  attachments, 
it  was  one  of  the  objects  of  his  life  to  be  num- 
bered among  the  landed  gentry  of  the  old  border 
country  from  which  his  family  had  sprung. 
Previously  to  1811  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
passing  his  summers  at  Ashestiel  on  the  Tweed, 
near  Selkirk,  an  estate  belonging  to  a  kinsman. 
A  portion  of  his  literary  gains  was  in  that  year 
devoted  to  the.purchase  of  a  small  farm  on  the 
sanie  river,  within  a  few  miles  of  Melrose,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Abbotsford,  and 
which  by  successive  purchases,  often  made  at  ex- 


orbitant prices,  gradnaUy  expanded  into  a  large 
domain.  In  like  manner  the  modest  dwelling 
first  erected  upon  it  grew  in  the  course  of  t 
few  years  into  a  Gothic  castellated  mansion 
of  considerable  size ;  and  it  was  the  owners 
chief  occupation,  in  the  intervals  of  literaiy 
labor  or  of  hospitable  duties,  to  add  to  the  em- 
bellishments of  both  house  and  grounds,  until 
the  whole  became  that  baronial  manor  which 
his  fancy  had  pictured  to  him,  and  which  stUI 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  famous  literary 
shrmes  of  Scotland.  Literary  fame  was  It^ 
dear  to  him  than  the  revival  of  the  name  sod 
influence  of  his  family  among  the  scenes  of  their 
feudal  exploits;  and  it  has  been  avtrred  on  the 
authority  of  those  who  knew  him  most  in- 
timately that,  at  40  years  of  age,  "  it  was  the 
principal  spring  of  his  actions  to  add  as  mudi 
as  possible  to  the  little  realm  of  Abbotsford, 
in  order  that  he  might  take  his  place— not 
among  the  great  literary  names  which  posterrtj 
is  to  revere,  but  among  the  country  gentlemen 
of  Roxburghshire!"  Under  the  influence  of 
this  passion  he  produced  in  rapid  saccesba 
the  novels  now  associated  with  his  name;  asd 
it  was  perhaps  his  unwillingness  to  impair  Lis 
standing  as  a  landed  proprietor  by  aHowin^  it 
to  be  &own  that  he  was  an  author  writing 
for  fortune,  that  prompted  him  to  preserve 
his  incognito  until  concealnient  was  no  longer 
possible.  To  ""Waverley"  succeeded  in  1S15 
"Guy  Mannering,"  and  in  1816  **Tho  Anti- 
quary," both  "by  the  author  of  Waverley/'  EBs 
nexttales,  "The  Black  Dwarf"  and  '*01dMor- 
tality"  (1816),  constituted  the  1st  series  of 
the  so  called  "Tales  of  my  Landlord,"  wL3e 
"  Rob  Roy"  (1817)  was  "  by  the  author  of 
Waverley."  Li  the  succeeding  year  appeared 
"The  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian,"  and  in  1S19 
"The  Bride  of  Lammermoor"  and  ''A  Legend 
of  Montrose,"  forming  additional  series  of 
"  Tales  of  my  Landlord."  "  Ivanhoe"  (1S19), 
which  was  to  have  appeared  under  a  new  in- 
cognito, was,  in  consequence  of  the  pnbhcatioa 
of  a  novel  in  London  pretending  to  be  a  4Ji 
series  of  "  Tales  of  my  Landlord,"  announoe^ 
as  "  by  the  author  of  "Waverley."  Duriog  the 
next  few  years  he  produced  "  The  Monasteiy'^ 
and  "  The  Abbot "  (1820) ;  "  KenUworth*'  tad 
"The  Pirate"  (1821);  "The  Fortunes  of 
Nigel "  (1822) ;  "  PeverU  of  the  Peak,'^  "  Qb»- 
tin  Durward,"  and  "St.  Ronan's  Ve3'' 
(1828) ;  "  Redgauntlet"  (1824) ;  and  "  Tales  of 
the  Crusaders,"  comprising  "The  Betrothed'' 
and  "  The  Talisman"  (1825),  all "  by  the  author 
of  Waverley."  Down  to  the  end  of  1825  be 
was  engaged  in  a  variety  of  miscellaneons  enter- 
prises beside  those  specified.  In  1809hee<fit- 
ed  the  "  State  Papers  and  Letters  of  Sir  Ralph 
Sadlier,"  in  1809-'12  "Lord  Somers's  Cc^fcc- 
tion  of  Tracts"  (18  vols.  4to.),  and  in  1814  the 
works  of  Swift  in  19  volumes,  with  a  Hf^  of  the 
author.  An  excursion  to  the  continent  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  ftoiished  the  materials 
for  "PauPs  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk;"  and  he 
was  also  an  occasional   contributor  to    the 
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"Edinburgh'*  and  "Quarterly'*  reviews  and 
other  periodicals,  including  th^  ^'Edinburgh 
Annnal  Begister,"  the  historical  department 
of  which  he  conducted  in  1814-15  ;  and  was 
coonected  with  the  publication  of  several 
works  on  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Scot- 
land. To  these  must  be  added  his  dramatic 
sketches,  "Halidon  HiU"  (1822)  and  "Mao- 
duff's  Cross,"  and  the  articles  on  "  Chivalry," 
*' Romance,"  and  the  "  Drama,"  for  the  "JEncy- 
clopaniia  Britannica."  With  the  increase  of 
his  prosperity  he  kept  state  at  Abbotsford  like 
a  wealthy  country  gentleman,  d^ighting  ap- 
parently in  dispensing  those  gracious  acts  of 
hospitality  which  accorded  so  well  with  his  no- 
tions of  the  duties  of  his  station ;  and  during  the 
portion  of  the  year,  from  March  to  December, 
in  which  he  resided  at  Abbotsford,  his  house 
was  the  resort  of  innumerable  visitors  of  every 
rank  and  degree^  whom  he  received  with  a 
cheerful  hanhoime  and  unstudied  simplicity  of 
manner,  which  made  him  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful of  companions.  His  mornings  until 
11  oVlock  were  devoted  to  composition,  and 
the  rest  of  the  day  to  the  superintendence  of 
the  works  of  improvement  on  his  grounds,  or 
the  entertainment  of  his  guests  and  &mily ;  and 
in  spite  of  his  lameness  he  was  an  indefatiga- 
ble walker  and  rider.  His  winters  were  pass- 
ed at  his  house  in  Edinburgh.  His  literary 
Gune,  greatly  enhanced  by  the  steadily  grow- 
ing; belief  that  he  was  identical  with  the  author 
of  "  Waverley,"  seems  never  to  have  disturbed 
bis  equanimity ;  and  the  baronetcy  conferred 
upon  him  by  G^rge  IV.  in  1820  was  probably 
received  with  more  satis&ction  than  the  praises 
3f  the  public.  That  he  was,  h o  wever,  not  exempt 
from  the  misfortunes  which  seem  almost  hered- 
itary ia  his  profession,  was  presently  proved 
bj  an  event  which,  while  it  overwhelmed  him 
in  financial  ruin,  materially  affected  ihe  oharac- 
ier  of  his  subsequent  literary  productions,  and 
)roaght  his  life  prematurely  to  a  close.  In 
Fan.  1826,  Ck>nstable  and  co.  of  Edinburgh,  hia 
)nblishers,  were  obliged,  in  consequence  of  the 
K)mmercial  crisis  of  that  year,  to  suspend  pay- 
nent,  and  Scott  was  found  to  have  incurred 
iahilities  to  their  creditors  to  the  amount  of 
io  less  than  £72,000.  In  his  eagerness  to  en- 
arge  and  embellLsh  Abbotsford,  and  for  the 
tarpose  of  maintidning  there  a  style  suitable 
0  the  estate,  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  re- 
einng  from  Constable  and  co.  large  sums  in 
nticipation  of  works  in  progress,  or  which  he 
lesigned  to  write,  and  was  thus  led,  on  the 
•rinciple  of  mutnal  accommodation,  to  give 
he  firm  counter  acceptances  or  to  indorse 
heir  notes,  as  a  means  of  relieving  them  from 
mbarrassments,  of  which  he  was  himself 
artly  the  canse.  This  disaster  was  almost  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  failure  of  the  printing 
ouse  of  James  Ballantyne  and  co.,  which  had 
rinted  Scott's  works  since  the  year  1802,  and 
•f  which,  to  the  surprise  of  his  friends,  it  was 
low  discovered  he  had  been  a  secret  partner 
ince  1805.    CSee  Ballaktynx.)    The  afiairs 


of  both  firms  had  become  involved  with 
each  other  to  an  extent  little  creditable  to 
the  sagacity  or  business  capacity  of  the  par- 
ties concerned ;  and  Scott  was  found  to  be  lia- 
ble, as  partner  of  Ballantyne  and  co.,  for  the 
total  amount  of  the  debts  of  the  firm,  which 
somewhat  exceeded  £100,000.  As  about  half 
of  the  £72,000  due  to  the  creditors  of  Consta- 
ble and  CO.  was  included  in  the  debts  of  Bal- 
lantyne and  CO.,  his  actual  liabilities  on  account 
of  both  firms  amounted  to  a  little  less  than 
£150,000.  Unappalled  by  the  magnitude  of 
his  znisfortunes,  not  the  least  of  which  must 
have  been  the  mortification  attending  the  ex- 
posure of  his  secret  connection  with  the  print- 
mg  house,  he  reftised  the  composition  which 
his  creditors  offered  him,  and,  having  procured 
an  extension  of  time,  at  the  age  of  55  heroio- 
ally  set  about  what  might  well  have  seemed 
the  hopeless  task  of  reimbursing  them  by  his 
literary  labors.  He  surrendered  his  town 
house  and  most  of  his  available  assets,  but  still 
dung  to  Abbotsford,  although  obliged  to  live 
there  in  a  humbler  style  &an  had  been  hia 
usage ;  choosing  rather  to  shorten  his  life  by 
toil  than  part  with  what  he  fondly  hope4  might 
be  the  ancestral  home  of  his  descendants.  In 
1826  appeared  "Woodstock,"  a  novel  written 
during  the  crisis  of  his  financial  troubles,  and 
followed  by  "Chronicles  of  the  OanongatOy 
First  Series,"  and  the  "life  of  Kapoleon  Bona- 
parte" (1827),  the  latter  of  which  is  understood 
to  have  produced  him  £18,000.  At  a  dinner  giv- 
en for  the  benefit  of  the  Edinburgh  theatrical 
fhnd  on  Feb.  28, 1827,  he  finally  threw  off  the 
mantle  of  disguise,  which  he  observed  to  a 
friend  had  become  somewhat  tattered,  and  de- 
clared himself  to  be  the  sole  author  of  what 
were  known  as  the  "  Waverley  novels,"  a  fact 
lon^  previously  established  to  the  public  satia- 
fiiction.  His  remaining  works  are  the  "  Chroni- 
cles of  the  Canongate,  Second  Series"  (1828); 
"  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  First,  Second,  and 
Third  Series"  (1827-29),  devoted  to  Scottish 
history;  "Anne  of  Geierstein"  (1829);  "The 
Doom  of  Devoirgoil"  and  "The  Auchindrane 
Tragedy"  (1880);  a  "History  of  Scotland" 
(1829-'80),  forming  2  vols,  of  Lardncr's  "  Cab- 
inet Cyclopaedia;"  "Letters  on  Demonology 
and  Witchcraft"  (1880),  published  in  Murray's 
"Family  Library;"  another  series  of  "Tales 
of  a  Grandfather"  (1880),  on  French  history: 
and  a  4th  series  of  "Tales  of  my  Landlord" 
(1831),  containing  "Count  Robert  of  Paris" 
and  "  Castle  Dangerous."  He  also  furnished 
the  notes  and  prefaces  for  a  cheap  uniform 
series  of  the  Waverley  novels,  commenced  in 
1829  by  Robert  Cadell,  who  haa  purchased  half 
of  the  copyright ;  and  the  profits  of  the  new  edi- 
tion added  very  considerably  toward  the  liqui- 
dation of  his  debts.  Labors  so  onerous  as  these 
were  beyond  the  powers  of  almost  any  author, 
and  Scott  in  his  later  works  began  to  give  evi- 
dence of  mental  exhaustion,  which  the  public, 
sympa^izing  with  his  misfortunes  and  anxious 
to  contribute  toward  his  liberation,  from  debt, 
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generously  overlooked.  Not  onl  j  was  his  bndn 
overtasked,  but  his  bodily  health,  previonsly 
good,  declined  under  the  influence  of  incessant 
mental  application  and  confinement;  and  in  the 
winter  of  1880-81  symptoms  of  gradual  par- 
alysis, a  disease  hereditary  in  his  family,  be- 
gan to  be  manifested.  To  avert  the  impend- 
ing blow,  abstinence  from  literary  labor  was 
enjoined  upon  him,  and,  in  Oct.  1881,  he  sailed 
for  Italy  in  a  ship  furnished  by  the  admiralty. 
Honors  seldom  paid  to  literary  men  awaited 
him  at  Naples,  Rome,  and  elsewhere ;  and  in 
the  last  named  city  he  showed  the  peculiar  bent 
of  his  tastes  and  instincts  by  regarding  the 
remains  of  Gothic  medisdval  splendor  with  a 
keener  interest  than  those  of  the  older  Roman 
civilization.  Feeling  {hat  his  strength  was 
rapidly  failing,  he  requested  to  be  conveyed  at 
once  to  his  native  country,  that  he  might  die 
within  sight  and  sound  of  the  Tweed.  The 
journey  was  accomplished  too  rapidly  for  his 
strength,  and  upon  his  arrival  in  London  in 
June,  1832,  he  had  become  insensible  to  the 
presence  of  his  most  intimate  friends  and  rela- 
tives. He  reached  Abbotsford  on  July  11, 
seemini^  to  revive  a  little  in  the  presence  of 
familiar  scenes  and  faces,  but  soon  after  re- 
lapsed into  insensibility,  in  which  condition,  af- 
ter occasional  intervals  of  consciousness,  death 
finally  overtook  him.  He  was  buried  in  an 
aisle  in  Dryburgh  abbey,  which  had  belonged 
to  one  of  his  ancestors,  and  his  memory  is  per- 
petuated by  a  noble  €k)thio  tabernacle  erected 
m  Edinburgh  in  1844-^6.  By  dint  of  extraor- 
dinary exertions  he  had  paid  at  the  time  of  his 
death  upward  of  £100,000  of  his  debts,  and 
soon  afterward,  chiefly  through  the  liberal  ad- 
vances of  Oadell,  who  received  in  return  Scott^s 
share  of  the  profits  accruing  from  copyright 
property  in  the  Waverley  novels,  the  claims  of 
all  his  creditors  were  fully  satisfied — a  result 
perhaps  never  achieved  before  or  since  within 
80  brief  a  space  of  time  by  the  intellectual  ef- 
forts of  a  single  person.  His  4  children,  2  sons 
and  2  daughters,  survived  him,  but  have  since 
died,  leaving  no  male  issue  to  continue  the 
family  name.  His  eldest  daughter  was  mar- 
ried to  J.  G.  Lockhart,  and  their  daughter,  the 
present  owner  of  Abbotsford,  has,  with  her 
husband,  Robert  Hope,  assumed  by  act  of  par- 
liament the  name  of  Scott. — In  personal  ap- 
pearance Scott  was  tall  and  of  vigorous  frame, 
and  in  walking  betrayed  Ms  lameness  only 
by  a  slight  sinking  of  the  right  limb.  His 
head  was  long  and  cylindrical  in  shape,  his 
complexion  fair,  and  his  eyes,  surmounted  by 
large  bushy  eyebrows,  small  and  gray.  The 
expression  of  his  countenance  was  somewhat 
heavy,  but  in  conversation  or  in  moments  of 
relaxation  it  lightened  up  with  great  anima- 
tion. Of  his  generosity,  his  affability,  his  pas- 
sion for  field  sports  and  love  of  dogs  and  horses, 
and  the  innumerable  little  traits  which  endear- 
ed him  to  the  domestic  circle,  as  well  also  as 
of  his  strong  prejudices,  particularly  on  politi- 
cal subjects  (his  opinions  being,  as  may  be  sup- 


posed from  the  sentiment  pervading  his  writ- 
mgs,  strongly  «tory),  many  interesting  details 
may  be  found  in  the  elaborate  biography  bjlw 
son-in-law  Lockhart,  which  is  the  only  oompkte 
record  of  his  life.  To  judge  from  the  number 
and  variety  of  the  editions  of  his  novels  recent- 
ly published  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  his 
popularity,  notwithstanding  the  rise  of  maoj 
oistinguiBhed  names  since  his  deatii,  is  nodi- 
minished.  The  historical  novel,  considered  is 
a  separate  department  of  fiction,  may  be  said 
to  have  been  created  by  him;  and,  after  mak- 
ing due  allowance  for  the  exaggerated  respect 
with  which  he  viewed  mediosvalism,  and  his 
erroneous  views  of  the  character  of  those 
Gothic  ages  in  which  his  £eui<7  ddigfated  to 
roam,  he  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having 
communicated  a  historical  tendency  to  imagi- 
native literature  which  has  not  yet  exhausted 
itself,  and  which  has  led  to  important  results  in 
other  fields  of  literary  labor. 

soon,  WiNFiBLD,  an  American  general 
bom  in  Petersburg,  Va.,  of  parentage  of  Scotch 
descent,  June  18, 1786.  He  was  left  an  orphau 
in  his  boyhood,  was  educated  at  William  and 
Mary  college,  and  studied  law.  After  a  fev 
years^  practice  of  that  profession,  he  was  ap- 
pointed in  1808  a  captain  of  the  light  artillerj, 
and  was  stationed  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  in  tha 
division  commanded  by  Gen.  Wilkinson.  Send 
remarks  uttered  by  him  expressive  of  an  opin- 
ion of  Qen,  Wilkinson's  complicity  with  Borra 
conspiracy  were  made  the  ground  of  a  proseco- 
tion,  and  led  to  his  suspension  from  dutj  od 
the  score  of  disrespect  to  his  commanding  o^ 
ficer.  Oapt.  Scott  returned  to  his  native  state. 
and  turned  to  advantage  his  yearns  absence 
from  duty  by  laboriously  stadying  his  prof«- 
sion«  In  July,  1812,  he  was  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  ordered  to  die 
Canada  frontier.  Arriving  at  Lewiston  while 
the  affair  of  Queenstown  heights  was  in  prog- 
ress, he  crossed  the  river,  and  taking  part  si 
once  in  the  battle,  the  field  was  won  under  hb 
direction ;  but  it  was  finally  lost  and  himself 
and  his  command  taken  prisoners,  from  the  re- 
fusal of  the  troops  at  Lewiston  to  cross  to  their 
assistance.  The  war  of  1812  had  arisen  in  pirt 
out  of  the  daim  of  l^e  British  government  to 
the  right  of  impressing  seamen  into  her  »■ 
vice.  Great  Britain  actii^  on  the  maxim:  "Once 
a  subject,  always  a  subject,"  while  the  Amen- 
can  government  insisted  upon  the  right  of  ex- 
patriation. The  British  officers  attempted  to 
enforce  practicaUy  the*  doctrine  of  their  go^- 
emment  in  the  case  of  the  prisoners  takdi 
at  Queenstown,  and  were  in  the  act  of  aelert- 
ing  the  Irish  and  other  foreign«boni  citiv&s 
out  of  Gol.  Scott's  command  to  send  them 
to  England  to  be  tried  for  treason,  when  he 
ordered  the  men  not  to  answer  any  qnerfion 
or  make  known  the  place  of  their  natiritT.  Be 
threatened  the  retidiation  of  his  government, 
and,  upon  being  exchanged,  procured  the  »»• 
sage  of  a  law  to  that  effect;  and  he  caaseda 
number  of  British  prisoners  equal  to  that  of  hiS 
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ovn  men  who  hfld  been  sent  to  Europe  to  be 
set  Aside  for  the  same  fate  that  those  should 
receive.  The  result  was  the  safe  return  of  his 
men  to  the  United  States  after  the  close  of  the 
war.  Shortly  after  the  capture  of  York,  Upper 
Canada,  where  fell  the  gallant  Gen.  Pike,  Scott 
joined  the  army  under  Gen.  Dearborn,  as  his 
adjutant-general  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  In 
the  combined  naval  and  land  attack  upon  Fort 
George,  May  27,  1818,  he  was  in  command  of 
the  »iYance  in  surf  boats.  The  landing  was 
effected  in  the  face  of  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry, 
and  the  line  was  formed  on  the  beach,  below 
an  abrupt  elevation  of  10  or  12  feet  held  by 
1,500  of  the  enemy.  Scott  was  hurled  back- 
ward from  the  ascent,  but  rallying  carried  the 
position,  and  pushed  on  to  Fort  George,  which 
the  enemy  abandoned  after  putting  slow 
matches  to  the  magazines.  One  of  these  ex- 
ploding, the  colonel  was  struck  from  his  saddle 
by  a  flying  piece  of  timber  and  severely  hurt. 
Two  officers  snatched  away  in  tim^  the  matches 
from  the  other  two  magazines,  and  Col.  Scott 
with  his  own  hands  pulled  down  the  British 
flag.  Commodore  Chauncey,  lieut.  O.  H.  Per- 
ry, and  Generals  Winder  and  Alftcander  Ma- 
comb were  in  the  expedition.  In  the  autumn 
of  1818  Col.  Scott  commanded  in  the  advance 
of  Wilkinson's  descent  of  the  St  Lawrence — 
an  operation  directed  against  Montreal,  but 
which  was  abandoned  on  wholly  insufficient 
grounds,  at  a  time  when  the  place  could  have 
been  easily  captured  and  the  campaign  closed 
with  honor.  In  the  spring  of  1814  Scott  was 
made  a  brigadier-general,  and  established  a 
camp  of  instruction  at  Buffalo,  where  he  intro- 
duce the  French  system  of  tactics,  and  rigor- 
ously put  them  in  practice  from  April  to  July, 
with  such  success  that  the  three  brigades  and 
the  battalion  of  artillery  under  him  were  as 
thoroughly  instructed  as  is  requisite  for  all  the 
purposes  of  war.  The  effect  was  soon  seen 
and  felt  in  the  operations  that  followed.  On 
July  8, 1814,  Scott's  and  Ripley's  brigades,  with 
Hindman's  artillery,  crossed  the  Niagara  river, 
took  Fort  Erie  and  a  part  of  its  p^rison,  and 
the  next  day  advanced  upon  Chippewa,  skir- 
mishing the  whole  distance  to  the  position  held 
by  RiaU,  the  British  general;  and  on  the  5th 
was  fought  the  battle  of  Chippewa,  resulting  in 
the  defeat  and  repulse  of  the  enemy  beyond  the 
river  of  that  name.  (See  Chippewa.)  Few 
battles  have  occurred  in  which  the  advantages 
at  the  outset  were  more  nearly  balanced,  and 
the  superiority  in  the  end  more  clearly  evinced. 
It  was  gained  by  a  slcilful  adoption  of  a  double 
oblique  order  of  battle,  the  timely  co-action  of 
the  two  arms,  infantry  and  artillery,  and  an 
actual  shock  of  the  bayonet.  Twenty  days 
after  the  battle  of  Chippewa  was  fought  that 
of  Lundy's  Lane,  or  Bridgewater,  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Niagara  Falls,  in  which 
Scott  had  two  horses  killed  under  him,  and 
was  twice  severely  wounded.  (See  Luitoy's 
Lane.)  These  two  engagements  of  Chippewa 
and  Lundy's  Lane,  fought  within  a  month  by 


the  same  American  army,  against  the  very  best 
British  troops,  on  their  own  soil,  established 
the  prestige  of  our  arms,  and  were  of  lasting 
and  inestimable  value  to  the  character  of  the 
country.  Scott's  wound  of  the  left  shoulder 
was  critical,  and  his  recovery  painful  and  slow, 
and  when  completed  his  arm  was  left  partially 
disabled.  Before  operations  were  resumed  on 
the  Canada  frontier,  the  treaty  of  peace  was 
concluded.  Scott  was  offered  and  declined  a 
seat  in  the  cabinet  as  secretary  of  war,  and  was 
promoted  to  be  m^jor-general.  He  assisted  in 
the  reduction  of  the  army  to  a  peace  establish- 
ment, and  then  visited  Europe  in  a  military 
and  diplomatic  capacity.  Arriving  in  France 
shortly  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  Amer- 
ican general  ei^oyed  the  rare  satisfaction  and 
advantage  of  consultation  and  discourse  with 
some  of  the  leading  captains  that  had  been 
formed  under  the  hand  of  Napoleon.  After 
the  peace  of  1815  Gen.  Scott  made  several 
contributions  to  the  very  slender  military  lit- 
erature of  the  country.  His  "  General  Regula- 
tions for  the  Army^'  (1825)  supplied  at  the 
time  a  great  desideratum^  and  contain  much 
useful  information  for  the  field  and  garrison. 
The  "  Infantry  Tactics,"  taken  from  the  French, 
and  published  under  a  resolution  of  congress 
in  1885,  is  the  basis  of  that  department  of  mili- 
tary knowledge  in  this  country.  Beside  these, 
their  author  materially  aided  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  other  works  of  a  similar  kind,  and  em- 
ployed his  pen  in  different  departments  of  let- 
ters. The  first  event  of  much  public  impor- 
tance in  the  life  of  Gen.  Scott,  between  the 
war  of  1812  and  the  Mexican  war  of  1846-'8, 
is  the  hostilities  of  1882  against  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes,  which  were  terminated  by  the  battle  of 
Bad  Axe.  The  head  chief,  Black  Hawk,  was 
shortly  after  made  prisoner.  In  the  mean 
time  Gen.  Scott  was  on  his  way  to  the  scene  of 
hostilities  by  the  route  of  the  great  lakes,  to 
guard  against  the  contingency  of  a  league  of 
the  other  north-western  tribes  with  Black 
Hawk's  band.  On  the  passage  of  the  troops 
to  Chicago  the  cholera  broke  out  with  fatal 
severity  among  them,  and  for  the  time  prostrat- 
ed the  commands  After  landing  the  detach- 
ment at  suitable  points  and  making  every  pro- 
vision for  their  welfare,  Gen.  Scott  arrived  on 
the  Mississippi  river,  where  he  again  encoun- 
tered the  same  dreadful  scourge  in  the  army 
under  Gen.  Atkinson.  In  the  same  year  oc- 
curred the  nullification  troubles  in  South  Caro- 
lina, threatening  a  collision  between  the  au- 
thorities of  that  state  and  of  the  United  States. 
Great  prudence,  much  discretion,  tact,  self-re- 
straint, and  delicacy  were  called  for  on  the  part 
of  the  chief  military  man  commanding  at  that 
crisis  the  forces  of  the  general  government  in 
the  harbor  of  Charleston.  Boldness,  decision, 
energy,  so  valuable  in  their  effect  at  other  times, 
might  then  have  precipitated  a  result  fatal  to 
the  peace  of  the  country.  The  qualities  actually 
required  by  the  occasion  were  conspicuously 
displayed  by  Winfield  Scott.   The  cloud  passed 
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away  for  tlie  time.  The  war  with  the  Semi- 
nole Indians  in  Florida  began  in  1885.  No 
oUier  part  of  the  territorj  of  the  Union  is  so 
diffionlt  for  the  operation  of  troops,  or  so  favor- 
able for  the  flight,  ambnshes,  and  stratagems 
of  a  savage  enemy.  The  war  lingered  till 
1842,  and  was  finally  terminated  by  subsidiz- 
ing the  chiefs  and  inflnential  men,  and  conniv- 
ing at  the  continuance  of  a  part  of  the  Indians 
in  the  country.  In  the  winter  of  1887-8 
there  were  10,000  troops  in  the  peninsula, 
under  Gen.  Jesup,  who  had  displaced  Gen. 
Scott,  but  no  decided  results  were  obtained. 
Gen.  Scott  was  but  a  short  time  in  the  terri- 
tory before  he  was  called  to  the  Greek  coun- 
try, and  thence  was  ordered  before  a  court  of 
inquiry  to  answer  for  the  failure  of  the  cam- 
paigns in  Florida  and  the  Greek  country.  The 
nnding  of  the  court  was  without  qualification 
in  his  favor,  and  it  was  confirmed  by  intelli- 
gent public  opinion.  The  troubles  in  the 
OheroKee  country  in  1888  sprang  from  the 
same  cause  as  those  in  Florida — ^the  policy  of 
removing  the  Indian  tribes  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  and  obstacles  and  resistance  to  that 
policy  of  the  United  States  government.  A 
conflict  of  jurisdiction  had  arisen  between  the 
laws  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  within  whose 
boundaries  a  large  portion  of  the  Cherokee 
bands  lay,  and  the  tribal  customs  and  regula- 
tions. The  general  government  could  not  as- 
sure to  the  Indians  the  rights  it  wished  to 
guarantee  to  them  while  they  continued  with- 
in the  states.  Their  removed  was  consequent- 
ly a  necessity,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  benefit 
to  them,  and  a  bettering  of  their  condition 
in  all  respects.  At  the  time,  they  felt  it  as  a 
severe  grievance,  and  yielded  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  government  and  of  the  military 
conmiander.  Gen.  Scott,  only  with  great  reluc- 
tance. The  personal  and  official  influence  of 
the  general  was  exerted  with  extreme  mild- 
liess  and  consideration  mingled  with  firmness, 
and  was  entirely  and  happily  successful.  The 
whole  body  of  these  people,  semi-civilized  and 
many  educated,  took  up  their  line  of  march 
for  the  west,  and  settled  in  their  new  homes 
on  the  Arkansas,  where  they  have  continued 
to  increase  in  numbers  and  to  advance  in  the 
arts  of  peace. — ^The  Canadian  rebellion,  which 
was  an  armed  rising,  in  Lower  Canada,  against 
the  British  government,  spread  over  the  bor- 
der, enlisting  numerous  sympathizers  in  the 
United  States,  and  developed  into  the  "  patriot 
war  of  1887."  It  continued  to  be  a  source  of 
excitement  and  danger  on  the  American  side  of 
the  line,  after  it  had  ceased  on  the  other  side. 
"What  was  at  first  sympathy  with  the  Canadian 
grievances  soon  awakened  the  old  slumbering 
animosity  against  Great  Britain  and  the  mem- 
ories of  1812.  Scott  was  called  to  exert  his 
best  energies  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  a 
needless  and  defenceless  collision  and  conflict, 
in  violation  of  treaties  and  in  deflance  of  in- 
ternational law.  The  labors  exacted  of  him 
were  most  severe ;  the  exposure  along  that  ex- 


tended frontier  line  of  frozen  lakes  and  mm 
winter  after  winter,  flying  from  point  to  point 
a  thousand  miles  apart,  was  what  few  constitu- 
tions could  have  withstood.  The  burning  of 
the  Caroline  was  an  occurrence  sufficient  in  it- 
self, leaving  out  of  view  the  wild  exeitemect 
of  the  times,  to  have  caused  a  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Not 
unconnected  with  the  hostile  feeling  a^raiost 
England  that  kept  the  frontier  of  Canada,  in  a 
ferment,  was  the  dispute  about  the  bonndarr 
line  of  Maine  and  New  Brunswick.  Actail 
hostilities  were  impending  between  the  state 
and  the  province,  and  intercourse  between  the 
governor  of  the  one  and  the  lieutenant-goT- 
ernor  of  the  other  had  for  some  time  whoIlT 
ceased,  when  Gen.  Scott  arrived  at  Portlaod, 
Me.,  in  the  spring  of  1839.  He  appeared  in 
the  character  of  a  padflcator,  and  found  in 
the  person  of  M^.  Gen.  Sir  John  Harvey,  the 
lieutenant-governor  of  New  Brunswick^  an 
old  and  wsjrm  military  friend,  between  whom 
and  himself  several  interchanges  of  services 
and  kindnesses  had  passed  during  the  war  of 
1812.  Through  this  friendship,  and  by  meflns 
of  the  confidence  and  esteem  it  had  prodoc^d, 
Gen.  Scott  was  enabled  to  reopen  commom- 
cations  between  Gov.  Fairfield  and  Sir  Johi 
Harvey,  to  establish  a  temporary  oonTeDtkm 
between  the  state  and  the  provinoe  that  yr^ 
vented  the  disputed  territory  fh»n  becom- 
ing the  scene  of  hostilities,  and  referred  tiie 
whole  question  to  Washington,  where  it  was 
finally  settied  by  the  treaty  arranged  in  1$43 
between  Mr.  Webster  and  Lord  AahburtoxL 
Gen.  Scott  had  meantime,  by  the  death  of  Gen. 
Macomb  in  1841,  become  commaoder-in^ef 
of  the  army  of  the  United  States. — ^The  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  having  resulted  in  war  with  Mex- 
ico, on  May  8  and  9, 1846,  were  fbo^t  b^ween 
the  Nueces  river  and  the  Rio  Grande  the  bst- 
ties  of  Palo  Alto  and  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma: 
Monterey  was  stormed  in  the  September  UA- 
lowing,  and  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista  won  m 
February  of  the  next  year,  all  under  die  leader- 
ship of  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor.  After  the  taking 
of  Monterey  it  was  seen  that  to  "  conquer  a 
peace"  an  impression  must  be  made  npon  the 
interior  of  the  republic  of  Mexico,  and  that  an- 
other line  than  that  of  the  Sierra  Madre  mii5t 
be  followed.  Gen.  Scott  was  assigned  to  the 
chief  oonmiand  of  the  army  in  Mexico.  The 
plan  was  to  make  Vera  Orux  the  base  line,  and 
to  direct  an  army  upon  the  capital  of  the  coun- 
try. To  make  up  the  necessary  force  Sco<t 
drew  a  portion  of  the  troops  from  Taylor,  leav- 
ing him  however  quite  sufficient  to  bold  Ids 
own  line,  but  not  to  advance,  as  €(en.  Taylor  ^ 
own  correspondence  states.  Scott  aasembM 
his  army  of  invasion  at  Lobos  island,  north  of 
Vera  Oruz,  leaving  Santa  Anna,  who  was  then 
in  force  at  San  Luis  Potosi,  in  doubt  as  to  the 
point  of  attack,  whether  he  would  enter  the 
country  by  way  of  Tampico  or  Vera  Cmi. 
Finally,  on  March  9,  1847,  the  12.000  m^ 
were  thrown  ashore  at  Vera  Groz  without  the 
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smallest  casnalty,  and  the  city  was  at  once  in- 
vested from  shore  to  shore.  The  mortar  hat- 
terj  opened  on  the  22d,  the  siege  pieces  on  the 
24th,  and,  after  receiving  nearly  7,000  missiles 
fired  day  and  night,  the  city  and  the  castle  of  San 
Juan  d'Ulloa  capitulated  on  the  26th,  and  their 
garrison  of  5,000  on  the  29th  marched  ont  of 
the  city  and  grounded  their  arms.  The  march 
toward  Jalapa  was  begun  on  April  8,  and  on 
the  17th  the  army  was  in  front  and  on  the  flank 
of  the  mountain  position  of  Oerro  Gk)rdo.  The 
defile  formed  hy  the  river  Plan  del  Rio  is  of 
incalculable  natural  strength.  It  was  now  for- 
tified and  defended  by  Gen.  Santa  Anna  with 
an  army  of  double  the  numerical  strength  of 
the  American.  Scott's  prophetic  order  begins : 
"The  enemy's  whole  line  of  intrenchments  and 
batteries  will  be  attacked  in  front,  and  at  the 
same  time  turned,  early  in  the  day  to-morrow, 
probably  before  10  o'clock  A.  M."  The  order 
that  directed  what  was  to  be  done,  became 
after  it  was  done  the  narrative  of  the  perform- 
ance. In  this  battle  the  three  arms,  artillery 
[field  and  Mege),  infantry,  and  cavalry,  were 
combined  against  the  narrowness  of  defiles,  the 
command  of  elevations,  fortified  positions,  and 
iuplicate  numerical  force.  (See  Okbro  Gk)RDo.) 
The  enemy  driven  from  every  point  of  his  line, 
:he  American  army  followed  in  pursuit,  captur- 
ng  Jalapa  April  19,  Perote  on  the  22d,  and 
Puebla  May  15.  Here  it  remained,  drilling  and 
tvaiting  for  reenforcements,  till  Aug.  Y.  Scott 
lad  opposed  the  indecisive  policy  of  occupying 
m  armed  frontier  line,  either  the  Rio  Grande 
>r  the  Sierra  Madre,  pronouncing  that  this 
yonld  lead  to  "  a  war  like  a  peace.'*  It  was 
le  who  had  designated  the  base  line  of  Vera 
jraz  and  the  line  of  operations  thence  16  the 
tity  of  Mexico.  For  the  preparatory  measure 
>f  the  campaign,  whatever  its  plan  should  be, 
5cott,  as  the  commanding  general  of  the  army, 
it  Washington,  had  proposed  to  the  admin- 
istration that  the  new  troops  to  be  raised 
lioald  be  assembled  at  convenient  and  health- 
ul  positions  within  the  United  States,  there  to 
le  organized,  instructed,  and  disciplined,  while 
Qeasares  were  also  taken  to  collect  and  arrange 
he  necessary  materiel.  He  ventured  tbe  sug- 
:estion  that  the  new  line  could  not  be  placed 
ipon  the  Rio  Grande  earlier  than  September. 
'he  proposal  was  ridiculed  and  rejected.  Time 
indicated  it  with  exactness.  The  army  was 
lelayed  at  Puebla  to  do  there  what  should 
Ave  been  done  at  home  beforehand.  The  sick- 
ess  and  losses  upon  both  Taylor's  and  Scott's 
ines  were  excessively  increased  by  the  unfitted 
tate  of  the  new  troops  for  the  field.  Santa 
Lnna  had  time  to  create  a  new  army  and  to 
)rtify  the  capital.  Up  to  the  time  of  Scott's 
rrival  in  Mexico  there  was  no  law  to  punish 
ffences  committed  by  Americans  upon  Mexi- 
ans  and  by  Mexicans  upon  Americans.  Oon- 
ress  had  adjourned  without  providing  any 
Bmedy.  The  most  fiagrant  crimes  had  passed 
npnnished ;  they  were  increasing,  and  barbari- 
ies  untold  were  continually  oocorring.    The 


discipline  of  the  army  was  seriously  endanger- 
ed ;  a  state  of  things  similar  to  that  under  Junot 
in  Spain  was  fast  approaching,  and  the  liberti- 
nage  of  assassination  would  at  no  distant  period 
have  inaugurated  a  guerilla  system  which  that 
mountainous  country  would  have  favored  in  a 
high  degree.  To  meet  and  to  correct  this  condi- 
tion, the  general  in  February,  at  Tampico,  pub- 
lished his  "  G^eneral  Order  So.  20,"  which  spe- 
cified the  classes  of  crimes  and  offences  hither- 
to unprovided  for,  deduced  a  code  of  laws  from 
the  articles  of  war  and  the  general  criminal 
jurisprudence  of  the  United  States,  and  estab- 
lished tribunals  under  the  name  of  military 
commissions.  From  the  7th  to  the  10th  of 
August  the  divisions  were  set  in  motion  from 
Puebla  upon  the  national  road,  the  whole  force 
numbering  10,748  men.  The  advance  of  the 
army  oame  in  view  of  Mexico  on  the  10th.  The 
city,  lying  in  a  great  basin,  was  at  a  former 
period  entirely  surrounded  by  water,  and  reach- 
ed by  causeways.  It  is  still  dotted  around  by 
lakes,  with  marshes  interposed,  and  still  ap- 
proachable by  causeways.  The  road  from 
Puebla  enters  the  city  at  the  east,  passing  be- 
tween the  lakes  Tezcuco  on  the  north  and  Ohal- 
co  on  the  west.  This  road  was  defended  by  a 
fortified  mound.  El  Peflon,  which  could  have 
been  taken  only  at  very  great  loss.  After  ap- 
proaching and  reconnoitring  £1  Pefion,  it  was 
decided  not  to  attack  it.  For  sufiScient  reasons 
the  route  by  Mexicalcingo  also  was  declined. 
An  examination  was  ordered  by  Gen.  Scott 
through  Gen.  Worth,  whose  division  was  at 
the  £.  end  of  Lake  Ghalco,  to  ascertain  whether 
a  possibly  practicable  route  could  be  found  or 
made  around  that  lake  and  the  adjoining  lake 
Xachimilco.  A  difficult  way  was  found  to  ex- 
ist. The  detour  was  made  around  the  lakes  to 
the  southern  avenue  of  the  city,  the  Acapulco 
road.  The  last  division  of  the  army  (Twiggs^s) 
withdrew  from  before  £1  Pefion  on  the  16th, 
up  to  which  time  even  they  believed  that  the 
attack  on  Pefion  was  intended.  The  detour 
was  a  stroke  of  strategy  which  had  long  been 
premeditated  as  a  likelihood  by  the  general, 
and  as  such  imparted  to  his  staff.  The  Ameri- 
can army  was  now  directly  south  of  the  city, 
at  San  Augustin,  but  the  road  was  defended  by 
the  fortified  village  of  San  Antonio,  and  nearer 
the  city  by  the  convent,  church,  and  tite  de 
pont  of  Ohurubusco.  San  Antonio  was  fianked 
by  lava  fields  {pedregal)^  most  difficult  of  pas- 
aage.  Westward  those  fields  stretched  to  the 
intrenched  camp  of  Gontreras,  some  5  miles, 
held  by  7,000  picked  troops  under  Gen.  Valen- 
cia, with  a  reserve  of  12,000  under  Santa  Anna 
near  San  Angel.  It  was  determined  to  leave 
Worth's  division  on  the  Acapulco  road  observ- 
ing San  Antonio,  and  to  attack  Gontreras.  That 
position  and  Ghurubusco  were  successively  car- 
ried on  Aug.  20  (see  Ghububusco),  and  the 
army  could  nave  taken  the  capital,  but  it  was 
deemed  better  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  nego- 
tiations, through  the  peace  commissioner  Mr. 
Trist)  who  was  present  for  that  purpose.    A 
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trace  was  asked  hj  Santa  Anna  on  the  Slst,  an 
armistice  entered  into,  and  negotiations  carried 
on  till  Sept.  7.  The  armistice  at  an  end,  an- 
other series  of  operations  began,  on  the  S.  W. 
avenue  of  the  city,  the  Tolaca  road.  The  head- 
quarters had  been  established  at  Tacnbaya,  to 
the  N.  of  which  and  commanding  the  road  was 
Ohapultepec,  a  strongly  fortified  and  wooded 
eminence,  the  seat  of  the  Mexican  military  col- 
lege. At  its  foot  the  Tolaca  road  branches  to- 
ward the  city,  the  right  causeway  leading  to 
the  Belen  gate,  and  the  left  going  N.,  then  turn- 
ing E.,  and  entering  the  city  on  its  W.  side  by 
the  gate  of  San  Oosme.  West  of  Ohapultepec 
itself  an  extended  line  formed  by  the  Molino 
del  Rey  and  Gasa  Mata,  massive  stone  buildings 
within  range  of  Ohapultepec,  was  held  by  a 
body  of  Mexican  troops,  numbering,  as  it  after- 
ward proved,  about  14,000.  On  Sept.  8  Gen. 
Worth  with  8,500  men  was  ordered  to  take 
these  stone  buildings,  destroy  the  cannon  foun- 
dery  which  was  reported  to  be  there,  and  the  de- 
fences, and  afterward  return  to  the  main  army. 
The  first  attack  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  re- 
pulsed, but  its  success  was  partial.  All  three 
of  the  arms  were  actively  employed,  and  at 
length  the  success  was  complete.  More  than 
800  prisoners  were  taken,  the  materiel  was 
captured,  and  the  buildings  destroyed.  In  this 
brief  fight  nearly  a  fourth  of  Worth's  command 
fell,  and  of  these  58  were  officers.  After  thor- 
oughly reconnoitring  all  the  routes  into  the 
city,  it  was  decided  not  to  leave  Ohapultepec 
on  the  army's  flank  or  in  its  rear,  but  to  assault 
it,  and  then,  seizing  the  two  lines  of  causeway 
that  divide  at  its  base,  to  direct  the  columns  upon 
the  garitas  of  Belen  and  San  Oosme.  The  for- 
tifications were  battered  by  the  siege  pieces  on 
the  12th,  and  on  the  13th,  these  uniting  and 
timing  with  Gen.  Pillow's  attack  through  the 
wooded  west  side  and  Gen.  Quitman's  on  that 
of  Tacubaya,  this  strong  place  was  carried  in  a 
style  of  the  highest  gallantry.  (See  Ohapultk- 
PKO.)  Meantime  Worth  had  gained  the  rear, 
and  was  between  the  hill  and  the  city,  in  pur- 
suit of  the  enemy  northerly  on  the  aqueduct  and 
causeway  that  reach  the  gate  of  San  Oosme. 
Quitman  seized  the  route  to  the  Belen  gate. 
Twiggs's  division,  with  the  brigade  of  Riley  and 
two  field  batteries,  had  been  held  on  the  Aca- 
pulco  road  to  manoauvre  toward  that  entrance 
as  a  feint.  Quitman's  advance  likewise  was 
intended  to  be  a  feint,  and  Worth's  the  reid 
attack.  However,  Quitman  found  himself  op- 
posed by  pieces  in  position,  which  he  carried, 
and  pressed  on  to  the  Belen  gate,  took  it,  and 
there  remained  for  the  night,  within  the  city. 
Worth  in  the  same  way  holding  the  gate  of 
San  Oosme.  On  the  morning  of  Sept.  14  the 
army  passed  into  the  city,  Quitman's  division 
leading  into  the  Grand  Plaza,  and  running  up 
the  United  States  flag  on  the  national  palace. 
Gen.  Scott  rode  into  the  square  at  9  A.  M., 
amid  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  Mexico  was 
conquered.  Its  82,000  soldiers  had  disappear- 
ed, and  its  lines  of  fortifications  were  silent  and 


abandoned.  There  was  some  street  figfalaif 
and  firing  upon  the  troops  from  the  buildings 
on  the  part  of  disbanded  soldiers,  relea^ 
criminals,  and  the  leperos  (street  beggars);  but 
this  disgraceful  conduct  was,  after  some  los, 
suppressed  during  the  day.  Order  was  esUb> 
lished  and  extended,  and  a  contribution  leviaj 
on  the  city  of  $160,000  for  the  army,  two  thinls 
of  which  sum  G«n.  Scott  remitted  to  the  Unit^ 
States  to  found  military  asylums.  Taxes  to 
raise  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  troop 
were  laid,  the  sphere  of  the  military  commis- 
sion was  extended  and  defined,  and  in  fact  a 
civil  organization  was  created  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  troops,  which  were  q)read  orer 
various  parts  of  the  country  to  give  it  an  order 
and  a  security  which  it  had  long  ceased  to  en- 
joy;  all  which  made  the  presence  of  the  Amat- 
ican  army  in  Mexico  not  the  scourge  that  in- 
vading and  victorious  forces  generally  are,  bis 
acceptable  and  a  blessing  to  the  people  of  the 
country,  whose  best  citizens  saw  its  witlidraw- 
al  approaching  with  regret.  The  treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  negotiated  by  Mr.  Tri^ 
was  signed  on  March  2,  1848,  and  Mexico  t» 
soon  i5ter  evacuated  by  the  American  armiw. 
A  court  of  inquiry  was  called,  but  the  ressS 
only  redounded  to  the  fame  of  Gen.  Scott-Iu 
1852  he  was  the  unsuccessful  nominee  of  tse 
whig  party  for  the  presidency,  receiving  1,S^,- 
680  votes,  to  1,601,274  for  the  democratic  can- 
didate. Gen.  Pierce.  In  1855  the  brevet  rani: 
of  lieutenant-general  was  revived  in  order  thjl 
it  might  be  conferred  upon  Gen.  Scott,  aud 
was  expressly  so  framed  that  it  should  not  ^r- 
vive  him.  In  1859,  serious  difierences  as  to  ifce 
boundary  line  of  the  United  States  and  Brii- 
ish  America  through  the  straits  of  Fnca  b^* 
ing  arisen,  and  a  disputed  military  posesaQ 
occurring,  Gen.  Scott  was  ordered  to  thatde- 
tant  locality,  where  he  happily  establishe^l  3 
satisfactory  state  of  afiairs,  and  settled  the  dif- 
ficulty. In  the  civil  war  now  (1861)  in  pr^- 
ress.  Gen.  Scott  has  thrown  unhesitatindj  I'tw 
weight  of  his  great  and  solid  reputation  on  tb* 
side  of  the  Union  and  the  government  Ii 
President  Buchanan's  term  the  commandiui 
general  urged  the  wisest  precautions  to  prevent 
the  armed  withdrawal  of  the  11  seceded  rfite* 
from  the  Union.  He  secured  the  safe  inaa^^i* 
ration  of  President  Lincoln,  the  defence  of  t.rf 
national  capital,  the  organization  of  the  ^nn; 
of  the  Union,  and  its  establishment  npoa  w 
Btrategetic  jwints  of  the  country.  At  hi?  ^^ 
vanced  age  he  has  exerted  an  astonisbiiur  ea- 
ergy  in  the  effort  to  hold  together  the  interrU 
the  affections,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  nepc^j 
lie.  On  Nov.  1,  1861,  the  lieutenant-iTfacrsi 
retired  from  active  service,  retaining,  '♦y  * 
special  provision  in  the  act  of  congress  \*>^^ 
at  its  extra  session  in  the  summer  of  l^'»-.^-J 
ftiU  pay  and  allowances,  and  on  Nov.  9  ?aiR** 
from  New  York  for  Europe,  hoping  tht«  w 
recover  his  broken  health. 
SCOTUS,  Duns.  See  Duns  Scores 
800TUS,  John.    See  Emqkna. 
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SOOTJGAL,  Hi5BT,  a  Soottlsh  clergymaii 
and  aotiior,  bora  at  Baltoun,  East  Lothian,  in 
Jane,  1660,  died  in  Aberdeen,  Jnne  18, 1678. 
Qe  waa  the  son  of  Patrick  Soongal,  bishop  of 
Aberdeen  and  ohanoellor  of  the  muversity, 
ffrhere  he  was  educated.  In  1669,  in  his  20tn 
rear,  he  became  professor  of  philosophy  there, 
md  in  1674  professor  of  divinitj.  ms  chief 
TOrk  is  ''The  Life  of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man, 
)r  the  Nature  and  Ezcellencj  of  the  Christian 
Religion,*'  edited  by  Bishop  Bnraet  (1677), 
rhich  continues  to  be  reprinted,  with  his  ser- 
aons  and  essays. 

SORANTON,  formerly  Lackawanna,  a  post 
borough  of  Luzerne  co.,  Penn.,  situated  on  the 
eft  bank  of  the  Lackawanna  river,  14  m.  S.  W. 
romOarbondale;  pop.  in  1858, 8,000 ;  in  1860, 
1,383.  It  is  in  the  most  northern  of  the  an- 
hracite  basins,  and  carries  on  an  immense 
easiness  in  mining  and  shipping  coal.  Sev- 
ral  wealthy  companies,  principdly  composed 
f  New  York  capitalists,  are  engaged  in  this, 
nd  in  the  manufacture  of  railroad  iron,  pig 
letal^  &e.  The  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and 
restem  railroad,  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
anal  company,  and  the  Pennsylvania  coal  com* 
4my,  all  export  largely  from  this  place.  The 
ggregate  amount  of  coal  shipped  by  these  com- 
ADies  for  the  financial  year  1860,  from  Scran- 
on  and  the  neighboring  villages  of  Hyde  Park, 
^rovidenoe,  and  Dunmore,  was  1,885,085  tons, 
be  principal  part  of  which  was  sent  to  New 
Tork.  Bcranton  oontains  a  rolling  mill  which 
nann&ctures  25,000  tons  of  railroad  iron  per 
nnom,  4  iron  fiinuices,  8  founderies,  2  machine 
hops,  2  flouring  mills,  2  saw  mills,  2  banking 
ffices,  2  breweries,  1  newspaper  office,  a  publio 
ibrary  and  lycemn,  11  public  schools  attended 
J  1,275  pupils,  and  12  churches,  viz. :  2  Bap- 
ist,  1  Congregational,  1  Episcopal,  1  Luther- 
Q,  3  MeUiodi^  2  Presbyterian,  and  2  Boman 
'aiholic.  The  Lackawanna  coal  and  iron  com- 
&D7  alone  employ  1,200  hands.  Lron  ore  is 
rand  m  the  neighborhood  in  great  abundance. 
'he  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  western  rail- 
oad  connects  this  place  with  Great  Bend  on  the 
^rie  raih-oad,  and  with  New  York  via  Easton, 
^enn. ;  and  ttxe  Ladcawanna  and  Bloomsburg 
ailroad  connects  with  the  Oatawissa  railroad 
t  Bnpert.  The  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal 
nd  Pennsylvania  coal  oompany^s  railroad  also 
fford  faculties  for  reaching  New  York.    (See 

SCREAM^  the  name  of  a  group  of  Sontb 
uaerican  wading  birds,  of  the  sub-family  pala- 
J^iKB,  and  so  named  from  the  loudness  and 
hiilkiess  of  the  voice.  The  bill  is  short,  ele- 
'filed,  and  curved  like  that  of  a  gallinaceous 
vd;  nostrils  harge  and  exposed;  wings  long, 
nth  the  shoulder  armed  with  2  or  8  strong 
purs;  tan  moderate  and  rounded;  tarsi  long, 
^ng,  with  numerous  small  scales;  toes  long, 
he  anterior  united  by  a  short  membrane,  and 
he  claws  long  and  curved.— In  the  genus  pakt' 
nedea  (linn.),  the  8d  and  4th  quills  are  the 
ongest)  and  the  forehead  is  ornamented  by  a 
VOL.  XIV. — ^29 


slender  oyUndrical  horn;  the  lores  are  feath- 
ered. The  homed  screamer  (P.  eomutOy  Linn.), 
or  htmiehij  is  larger  than  a  goose,  about  8^  feet 
long,  of  a  blackish  color  with  a  red  spot  on 
each  shoulder,  and  lower  parts  from  the  breast 
white ;  the  bill  is  black  and  2^  inches  long,  the 
horn  8  inches  and  movable  in  ill  directions,  and 
the  largest  spur  1^  inches.  They  live  gener- 
ally in  pairs  in  the  inundated  districts  of  Brazil 
and  Guiana,  especially  near  the  sea;  they  are 
shy  and  timid,  and  have  a  very  piercing  voice, 
uttered  at  the  slightest  alarm ;  they  occasion- 
ally perch  on  trees;  the  food  consists  of  aaua- 
tio  seeds  and  plantiB,  and  perhaps  of  reptues. 
Though  powerM  and  well  armed  on  the  wings, 
they  do  not  attack  other  birds,  but  the  males 
fight  during  the  breeding  season;  they  are 
strictly  monogamous.  The  nest  is  made  on  or 
near  the  ground,  in  the  form  of  an  oven ;  the 
eggs  are  2,  as  large  as  those  of  a  goose,  and  the 
young  are  abroad  by  January  or  February,  and 
are  cared  for  by  the  mother  till  they  are  able 
to  fly;  the  flesh  of  the  young,  though  dark,  is 
good  eating. — ^In  the  genus  ehauna  (111.),  the 
8d,  4th,  and  5th  quills. are  the  longest,  and  the 
lores  are  bare.  The  faithful  screamer  (C.  cha- 
i>aria^  111.)  is  nearly  8  feet  long,  of  a  blackish 
lead  color,  with  a  white  spot  at  the  back  of  the 
wings  and  another  at  the  base  of  some  of  the 
large  quills ;  there  is  no  horn  on  the  head,  and 
the  occiput  is  adorned  with  a  circle  of  erectile 

Slumes,  the  other  feathers  of  the  part  being 
owny :  the  collar  is  black.  It  is  a  native  of 
South  America  as  far  south  as  Paraguay,  and 
the  food  consists  of  aquatic  plants.  They  are 
easily  domesticated,  and  the  natives  of  Oartha- 
gena  bring  them  up  with  their  geese  and  hens, 
which  they  defend  with  the  wing  spurs  even 
against  the  largest  birds  of  prey.  It  possesses 
the  singular  i)ower  of  inflatmg  the  skm  of  the 
body  and  legs  with  air,  causing  a  crackling  feel- 
ing to  the  touch.  The  walk  is  grand,  and  the 
flight  vigorous ;  it  is  called  eliaja  from  its  note. 
Another  spedes  (G.  BerhianOy  Gray),  from  Co- 
lombia, has  the  cheeks  and  throat  white,  and 
the  legs  and  bill  red;  it  occurs  in  pairs  or  in 
flocks. — ^This  sub-family  forms  one  of  the  con* 
necting  links  between  the  waders  and  the  gal- 
linaceous birds,  resembling  the  latter  in  form, 
habits,  and  disposition. 

SOaEW,  a  mechanical  device  variously  ap- 
plied to  many  usefhl  purposes  in  the  arts,  and 
oonstitutuig  one  of  the  mechanical  powers. 
It  is  constructed  in  two  forms :  one,  known  as 
the  external,  convex,  or  male  screw,  is  a  cytin- 
der  of  wood  or  metal  surrounded  with  eitber  a 
spiral  groove  or  ridge,  which  makes  equal  angles 
with  lines  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder ; 
the  other,  called  the  interior,  concave,  or  fe- 
male screw,  is  a  hollow  cylinder  with  grooves 
around  its  interior  fitted  to  the  ridges  of  the 
corresponding  solid  screw.  When  very  short 
and  used  as  a  fastening  upon  the  external  screw, 
it  is  known  as  a  nut.  The  spiral  ridges  are 
called  the  thread  of  the  screw,  and  these  are 
made  more  or  less  close  together  according 
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to  tike  purposes  for  which  the  sorev  is  designed. 
The  principle  upon  which  the  thread  of  screws 
is  laid  oat  was  well  understood  hy  the  ancients, 
and  the  method  is  given  in  the  works  of  Pappns 
Alexandrinns,  a  G-reek  mathematician  of  the  4th 
century  of  our  era.  A  strip  of  thin  hrass  in  the 
form  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is  cut  so  that 
^e  hypothennse  representing  the  thread  shall 
have  the  required  inclination  to  the  other  sides, 
one  of  which  corresponds  to  the  line  of  the 
cylinder  and  the  other  to  its  circumference ;  and 
heing  tiius  applied  to  the  hiank  cylinder  de- 
signed for  the  screw  hy  wrapping  the  brass 
around  it,  the  line  of  the  thread  is  marked 
along  the  hypothenuse,  and  is  afterward  cut  in. 
The  thread  winding  around  and  ascending  the 
cylinder  is  evidently  a  spiral  inclined  plane, 
and  possesses  the  properties  of  this  power. 
By  attaching  a  handle  to  the  screw  for  turning 
it  round,  the  power  of  the  lever  is  added,  and 
thus  heavy  weights  opposed  to  the  longitudinal 
movement  of  the  screw  may  be  moved  or 
raised.  On  this  principle  are  constructed  the 
various  forms  of  screw  presses,  and  other  such 
machines,  the  object  of  which  is  the  application 
of  great  power  within  a  limited  space.  The 
ratio  between  the  moving  power  and  the  resist- 
ance or  pressure  is  as  the  distance  between  two 
adjacent  threads  of  the  screw  is  to  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circle  described  by  the  point  at 
which  the  power  is  applied.  Friction  is  a  con- 
siderable element  in  this  application  of  power, 
being  often  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  body 
moved,  thus  preventing  its  descent  after  it  is 
raised  and  the  moving  power  taken  away. 
The  action  of  the  screw  is  indefinitely  extended 
and  its  power  increased  by  adding  to  it  a  wheel 
and  axle,  so  arranged  tluit  the  teeth  of  the 
wheel  engage  in  the  threads  of  the  screw  and 
are  brought  round  continually  while  the  screw 
is  made  to  turn  in  a  fixed  position  against  the 
wheel.  In  this  arrangement  it  is  known  as  the 
endless  screw.  To  the  axle  of  the  wheel  the 
weight  to  be  raised  is  suspended,  and  the 
I>ower  is  applied  to  a  wincn  or  to  a  pulley 
upon  the  screw.  The  ratio  between  the  power 
and  the  resistance  is  then  as  the  distance  be- 
tween the  threads  of  the  screw  multiplied  by 
the  radius  of  the  axle  is  to  the  length  of  the 
lever  or  winch  multiplied  by  the  radius  of 
the  wheel.  Beside  this  application  of  the 
endless  screw  with  the  wheel  and  axle  for 
raising  heavy  weights,  it  is  extremely  useful 
as  a  component  part  of  paduating  machines, 
and  is  die  form  used  m  the  fine-threaded 
screws  used  for  measuring  minute  angles, 
&c,  (See  MioBOXBTEB.)  Its  special  adapta- 
tion for  this  use  depends  upon  the  very  great 
space  through  whicn  the  lever  of  the  screw 
passes  in  comparison  with  that  described  by 
the  cylinder  in  the  direction  of  its  length. 
The  power  of  the  screw  is  again  greatly  in- 
creased, and  the  measured  movement  of  its 
cylinder  through  infinitely  small  spaces  deter- 
mined, in  what  is  known  as  Hunter's  screw. 
This  consists  of  two  screws,  a  smaller  external 


screw  working  in  the  hollow  end  of  a  lugs 
screw,  which  Is  both  external  and  inter^ 
Its  outer  thread  usually  has  one  less  turn  u/ 
the  inch  on  the  length  of  the  barrel  tkn  tik 
smaller  screw ;  and  consequently  when  irmd 
once  around,  the  actual  advance  Lb  the  difforeDcc 
between  the  larger  and  smaller  threads.  If  <a$ 
has  20  threads  and  the  other  21  in  an  inch,  tk 
outer  screw  with  each  turn  goes  forward  ^  d 
an  inch,  but  the  smaller  one  enters  it  ^  of  ac 
inch,  and.  the  advance  is  thus  only  n?  of  u 
inch.  A  screw  of  this  kind  has  been  nuuie  witk 
100  threads  to  the  inch  on  the  external  and  l(tl 
threads  on  the  internal  screw,  thus  making  tk 
movement  with  each  turn  only  irnr  of  ^ 
inch ;  and  by  means  of  a  micrometer  attacheil 
to  the  outer  screw  this  space  was  farther  s&l- 
divided  into  hundredths. — Another  impoitart 
application  of  screws  is  like  that  of  Bails  for 
securing  together  separate  pieces  of  too^ 
metal,  £c  For  this  use  the  screws  are  vuk 
of  bite  of  wire  or  larger  rods  of  metal  lod 
furnished  with  heads.  Those  of  the  Urss 
sizes  are  termed  bolts,  and  to  give  them « 
hold  like  that  of  rivets  they  are  made  to  {s» 
entirely  through  the  objecte  to  be  fsstenedaiMl 
a  nut  is  put  upon  the  projecting  end  aad  screT- 
ed  round  till  it  makes  a  tight  fit  Boltiire 
common  fastenings  in  the  constraction  of  mr 
chines  and  engines,  and  in  the  putting  togetk 
of  the  heavy  timbers  of  ships.  The  faciSt? 
with  which  they  may  be  loosened  ai»l  takes 
out  by  removing  the  nut  is  often  a  great  si- 
vantage.  By  battering  the  thread  of  the  Ecref 
next  the  nut,  this  may  be  made  as  firm  &Bd  lis- 
movable  as  the  head  of  a  rivet  ThesnuU 
screws  in  general  use,  answering  instead  cf 
nails,  are  conunonly  known  as  wood  orewi, 
and  are  made  of  all  sizes  from  3  or  4  incbcsis 
length  to  i  of  an  inch  or  less.  Screvs  of  tk 
same  character  for  the  special  usa  of  th« 
watehmaker  and  instrument  maker  are  of  ^ 
smaller  sizes.  The  wood  screw  tapers  sligl>|^ 
from  the  head  downward,  and  the  thread 
usually  occupies  about }  of  the  lenfth  frozo  ^ 
point  The  under  side  of  the  head  is  of  a  ^ 
toper,  and  when  the  screw  is  set  in  its  pla^ 
accurately  ^ta  the  hole  that  has  been  rimmw 
out  for  it  to  the  same  toper.  The  upper  §^ 
is  flat,  and  is  crossed  by  a  narrow  slit  fc*Jhe 
edge  of  the  screw  driver,  by  which  it  is  tniwd 
round.  The  most  approved  form  has  the  gp 
let  pomt,  which  allows  of  the  screw  enteruf 
into  the  wood  without  first  boring  a  hole  tcr 
its  reception.  The  thread  is  a  thin  fillet  left 
by  removing  the  intervening  metal  to  the  re- 
quired depth.  Screws  of  tins  kind  are  naw 
in  great  perfection  in  Providence,  B.L,whdiee 
the  demand  for  the  United  Stotes  is  chie4^^^ 
plied.  The  peculiar  processes  of  the  man^ 
tore  and  extent  of  the  business  have  not  been 
made  public,  ^fachines  termed  the  wood  acre* 
rotary  machines,  invented  by  Meseia.  Wua'H 
and  Wiley  of  Providence,  were  in  operatjoo  « 
early  as  1854^  eadi  one  of  which  was  repcfft^ 
to  produce  4  times  as  many  screws  as  couiu  w 
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made  in  the  same  time  hj  other  maohines ;  and 
the  difference  between  them  and  the  machines 
elsewhere  in  nse  oonBisted  chiefly  in  the  tools 
that  cot  the  groove  being  dowly  carried  round 
whfle  in  action,  with  the  horizontal  wheel  to 
which  thej  are  seonred,  instead  of  remaining 
fixed  while  the  blank  alone  is  made  to  re- 
rolve  ag^ainst  them.  The  catting  tools  in  this 
machine  were  also  emplojed  in  a  series  of  8 
together,  thns  keeping  them  in  operation  8  times 
as  long  without  stopping  to  replace  them  with 
sharper  ones.— Among  the  novel  applications 
3f  the  screw  may  be  mentioned  its  nse  for 
poindngthe  lower  end  of  wooden  piles,  which 
!)7thi8  means  are  made  to  enter  the  ground  hy 
:armng  them  aroond.  (See  Pilb.)  Several 
ittempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  a  motive 
;)ower  from  the  tendency  of  a  body  to  descend 
.he  inclined  plane  of  the  screw,  with  the  object 
)f  applying  this  to  the  nmning  of  clocks.  The 
mlysQGoeflsM  one  is  described  nnder  the  head 
)f  SoBEw  Clock.  The  apnlication  of  the  screw 
br  raising  water  is  noticed  nnder  Abohimedeak 
5cREw.— Several  methods  have  been  devised 
ind  put  in  practice  for  making  screws.  By 
me,  now  rarely  used,  the  cylindrical  lengths 
;ut  from  rolled  iron  or  iron  wire  were  at  a  red 
leat  headed  in  dies,  and  the  thread  was  then 
;Qt  by  a  file,  its  place  being  previously  marked 
ironnd  the  cylinder  by  one  of  several  devices 
nnployed  for  this  pnrpose.  By  the  machine 
)rocess  in  use  in  Birmingham,  England,  the 
irst  operation  consists  in  clipping  off  the  pieces 
Fom  a  coil  of  wire  and  strilangnp  each  piece 
t  one  end  to  form  the  head.  The  blanks  thns 
brmed  are  in  tiie  next  operation  placed  one  at 
I  tune  in  a  hithe,  and  proper  shape  is  given  to 
he  head  and  neck  by  cutting  away  the  snper- 
Iqotis  metal.  £ach  blank  is  then  placed  by 
land  in  a  receptacle  which  holds  it  firmly,  and 
8  raised  by  a  lever  so  as  to  present  the  head  to 
I  steel  drcnlar  saw,  which  cats  in  an  instant 
he  slit  for  the  screw  driver.  After  every  half 
lour's  work  the  saw  requires  sharpening,  and 
or  this  pnrpose  is  taken  out,  its  temper  drawn, 
nd  the  teeth  filed,  when  it  is  rehardened  and 
*  again  ready  for  nse.  The  cutting  of  the 
bread,  called  worming,  is  done  in  a  lathe,  the 
landrel  of  which  at  one  end  carries  an  iron 
ox,  which  works  upon  a  fixed  regulating 
crew.  This  fives  the  required  longitudind 
loyement  to  the  blank  which  is  secured  to  the 
ther  end  of  the  mandrel,  and  is  pushed  by  the 
evolution  point  first  through  the  steel  cutters, 
lese  are  made  by  levers  to  press  more  or  less 
nnly  upon  the  blanks,  and  their  action  is  to 
Dm  out  a  shaving  of  the  metal,  leaving  a  sharp 
^read  or  worm.  The  cutters  are  kept  cool  by 
ne  application  of  water.  Screws  or  different 
breads  require  as  many  different  regulating 
(^ews  and  boxes  to  fit  them ;  but  the  cutters 
eed  not  be  changed.  By  other  methods  the 
Qttera,  are  dies  having  the  same  thread  as  the 
eqnired  screw,  and  corresponding  for  external 
crews  to  the  nut  or  tap,  except  tiiat  they  are 
ather  in  2  or  4  parts,  which  may  graduaDy  be 


brought  togetiier  to  close  the  circle  while  the 
shank  of  the  blank  is  worked  down  in  them  to 
the  size  required.  The  cutting  angles  are  pro- 
duced by  notches  across  the  thread  in  eacli 
piece  of  the  die.  Each  variety  of  screw  in  this 
method  of  cutting  requires  its  own  die.  Screws 
of  various  sizes  are  cut  by  hand  with  dies,  sets 
of  which  are  fiimished  with  the  plate  in  whidi 
one  of  them  id  inserted  when  required  for  use. 
The  plate  is  of  iron  with  a  receptacle  in  the 
mid^e  into  which  the  two  parts  of  the  die  are 
fitted,  and  in  which  they  may  be  brought  to- 
ward each  other  by  a  set  screw.  Two  long 
handles  extend  in  opposite  directions  by  which 
the  plate  may  be  worked  to  one  side  and  the 
other  upon  the  blank,  which  is  held  fast  in  a 
vice  with  the  point  upward.  The  thread  is 
first  cut  as  &r  as  intended  with  the  parts  of 
the  die  somewhat  open.  The  instrument  is 
then  taken  off,  and  the  parts  are  screwed  up 
closer,  and  the  operation  is  repeated  till  the 
thread  is  cut  to  the  required  depth.  For  cut- 
ting very  slender  screws,  steel  screw  plates  are 
furnished  provided  with  a  succession  of  holes 
of  dightiy  varying  size.  The  thread  is  cut  in 
one  of  the  larger  holes  and  deepened  as  the 
shank  is  passed  successively  through  the  small- 
er ones.  Internal  screws  are  cut  by  making 
tike  corresponding  external  screw  the  cutter, 
first  removing  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
thread  along  its  whole  length  in  order  to  pro- 
duce cutting  edges  and  afford  room  for  the 
escape  of  the  shreds  of  metal  removed.  The 
tools  made  for  this  purpose  are  of  steel  and 
called  taps.  They  are  made  slightiy  tapering 
in  order  to  enter  the  hole  with  facility  and  cut 
the  thread  gradually.  The  upper  end  termi- 
nates in  a  square  or  oblong  projection  fitted  to 
receive  the  lever  for  turning  it.  Taps  for  cut- 
ting threads  in  wood  are  commonly  made  with 
deep  fiuted  sides  for  letting  out  the  cuttings  of 
the  wood  without  obstruction.— -For  an  account 
of  various  machines  that  have  been  invented 
for  cutting  screws,  and  which  are  too  compli- 
CBix^  to  be  described  without  the  aid  of  draw- 
ings, reference  may  be  made  to  the  volume  on 
'*  Manufactures"  in  the  **  Encydopiedia  Metro- 
politana,"  and  to  the  article  "  Screw"  in  Tom- 
finson's  "Oyclopaedia  of  XJs^iil  Arts,"  which 
contain  a  description  of  the  screw  engine  emr 

Eloyed  in  the  Woolwich  dockyard  for  cutting 
irge  screws  accurately  to  any  required  pitch 
from  one  pattern.  Appleton^s  ^^  Dictionary  of 
Machines,  Mechanics,''  &c.,  under  the  same 
head,  contains  notices  and  figures  of  various 
patented  machines  connected  with  this  manu- 
facture, including  several  of  Mr.  J.  0.  Whipple, 
of  Providence,  R.  I.  The  most  complete  trea- 
tise upon  the  processes  employed  in  construct- 
ing the  different  sorts  of  screws  is  in  vol.  iL 
of  Holtzapffers  **  Mechanical  Manipulations." 

SCREW  OLOOK.  The  screw  presents  a 
long  inclined  plane  in  very  small  compass, 
which  in  several  ways  might  be  made  to  com- 
municate motion  to  clock  work,  as,  when 
weighted,  rotating  itself  and  descending  the 
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kngtih  of  the  thread  out  npon  it;  and  figainby 
bcinfl  itself  fixed  and  provided  with  a  moyable 
wei»it  fitted  to  reyolye  aronnd  it  The  ob« 
Btaole  in  the  way  of  these  arrangements  has  been 
tlie  firiotion  of  the  screw,  which  in  ordinary 
sorew  presses  is  sufficient  to  sostaia  the  pros* 
sore  or  weight  without  taming  back  when  the 
moving  force  is  taken  o&  Clocks  made  npon  the 
former  plan  have  proved  nnsnccessfol  in  oonse- 
qnenoe  of  this  diffiocdt  j.  On  the  other  method 
of  causing  the  wei^t  to  ran  down  the  screw,  a 
very  ingenioas  dock  has  been  recently  invent- 
ed by  Mr.  James  Tuerlingz  of  New  York,  and 
named  the  "  American  screw  dock."  This  en* 
tirely  avoids  the  difficalty  named,  and  com* 
bines  several  novel  features  in  an  excdlent 
timekeeper.  An  upright  screw  10  to  20  inches 
long,  aecordhig  as  the  instrament  is  intended 
to  ran  86  hours  or  8  days,  and  with  14  threads 
to  the  inch,  is  firmly  fixed  in  the  centre  of  a  base 
l^ate,  and  around  its  foot  revolves  the  main 
whed,  which  is  connected  directly  with  the 
esoi4pement  and  compensation  balance  wheel 
placed  upon  the  same  base.  A  hemispherical 
weight  of  2  to  4  lbs.,  fiat  upon  its  upper  surface, 
is  perforated  with  a  hole  througn  its  centre 
large  enough  for  the  screw  to  pass  fredy 
through  witiiout  touching.  This  weight  is  sus- 
pended on  the  thread  of  the  screw  by  means  of 
a  thin  wheel  fixed  apon  an  inclined  axle  upon 
tiie  upper  flat  sur&ce.  Upon  this  axle  hangs  the 
weight,  the  lower  edge  of  the  whed  running 
round  upon  the  fillet  of  the  screw,  and  held  to 
lie  place  by  guide  rollers  opposite  to  the  wheel 
whidi  press  against  the  side  of  the  screw,  and 
keep  the  weight  in  proper  position.  The  con- 
nection of  the  weight  or  moving  power  with  the 
main  wheel  bdow  and  the  trdn  of  wheels  above 
the  upper  plate,  is  through  two  straight  steel 
wires  whidi  pass  through  two  opposite  dots  in 
the  weight  and  terminate  bdow  in  the  arms  of 
the  main  wheel,  and  above  in  the  oppodte  ends 
of  a  cross  bar  which  revolves  on  the  top  of 
the  screw  as  a  centre.  As  the  wdght  rotates 
round  the  screw  it  pushes  against  these  wires, 
carrying  them  round  and  the  works  with  which 
they  are  directly  connected.  Bhould  the  weight 
be  otherwise  sustained  even  for  a  minute  (as  it 
is  for  an  instant  in  raising  it  upafter it  has  ran 
down),  a  little  spring  fixed  on  its  upper  surface 
pushing  against  the  wires  carries  them  through 
the  length  of  the  dots,  thus  keeping  up  l£e 
movement  of  the  clock.  A  little  pinion  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  cross  bar  at  its  centre  sets  in 
motion  the  train  of  wheels  for  the  hands. 
These  are  arranged  upon  a  did  over  the  upper 
plate.  The  two  plates  are  separated  by  three 
ornamentd  pillars,  and  over  the  whole  is  fitted 
tightly  a  glass  cylinder,  which,  while  it  pro- 
tects the  works  within  completely  from  dust, 
leaves  them  in  fbU  view.  The  position  of  the 
weight  is  thus  constantly  seen ;  and  at  any  time 
when  it  is  nesrly  ran  down,  it  may  be  lifted 
up  by  means  of  a  steel  wire  passing  through  the 
top  of  the  cylinder  and  attached  to  some  orna- 
mentd device  for  a  handle.    In  lifting  it  there 
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• 
is  no  rotation  of  tiie  wdfl^baekwari,biifbe 
little  wheel  on  which  it  is  sospeuded  slips  ht& 
with  its  axle  sufficiently  far  to  pass  the  fflldi 
of  the  thread  of  the  screw,  and  by  mtm  d 
a  little  spird  spring  on  its  axis  it  is  fiiron 
forward  ready  to  catch  in  any  fillet  at  vbkl 
the  ascent  of  the  weight  is  stopped.  Astk 
motive  power  acts  imiformly,  there  is  no  iie^ 
of  compensation  to  rejp:ilate  it,  as  in  tiie  ose 
of  the  spring;  and  as  its  comiection  with  tke 
main  wheel  is  direct,  the  additiond  fridxi 
and  aauses  of  irregohrity  introduced  bj  tk 
intervention  of  toothed  wheels  in  other  docb 
are  also  avoided.  The  movement  is  regolited 
by  the  hdr  spring  balance  as  in  watches,  i 
little  hole  being  made  near  the  base  of  ik 
glass  cylinder  for  the  introduction  of  a  &» 
wire  to  reach  the  regulator. 

SOBEW  JACOB^  or  Jaok  Sobsw,  a  portal^ 
machine  for  raising  very  heavy  weights,  s 
buildings,  &c  As  it  has  <sowsnmj  been  cob- 
stracted  and  used,  it  oontdns  no  screw,  H 
within  a  short  upright  box  or  frame  of  gr^ 
strength  is  fixed  an  iron  rack  workingin  a  s&it 
and  passing  up  through  the  top  of  the  boi.  It 
is  raised  by  the  teeth  of  a  8-leaved  ]»si(Ki  at- 
tached to  a  wheel  of  20  teeth  or  moro,invhkli 
the  teeth  of  another  4-leaved  phiion  eoga^ 
The  axle  of  this  pinion  passes  tlm>D^  the  e& 
of  the  box,  and  to  the  projecting  end  is  attaclt- 
ed  a  winch  or  handle.  If  thisbe7]ncheil(a& 
an  applied  force  of  50  lbs.  diodd  sostsis  a 
weight  of  11,000  lbs.  The  machine  hu  it- 
cenfly  been  almost  superseded  bjabydniik 
Jade  constracted  on  the  principle  of  tiie  Brt- 
mah  press,  having  a  reservoir  of  oil  ^tlu&^- 
sdf,  and  using  the  same  oontinnonsl;*  X^« 
working  of  this  by  hand  causes  a  pston  to  ts- 
©end  dowly  with  immense  force;  and  «t the 
end  of  its  range,  the  weight  being  blocked^ 
the  oil  is  let  down,  and  the  woi^ing  of  tbeoft- 
chine  is  renewed. 

SOBEW  PRESS,  a  machine  in  TCrjgaail 
xise  for  a  great  variety  of  pnrposes  reqinriaf 
heavy  and  continued  pressure,  thon^  for  is^ 
of  these  it  is  now  giving  place  to  the  h  jdrasSe 
press.  Its  principle  has  already  been  expliis^ 
in  the  account  of  the  screw,  and  also  the  bib- 
ner  in  whidi  its  power  may  be  inewtfw  to 
almost  any  extent  by  adding  to  theleogthci 
the  lever  by  which  the  screw  is  tmn^ 
bringing  the  threads  into  closer  proxiBat7|^ 
each  other,  or  in  other  words  diminJ^jig^ 
pitch  of  the  screw.  Aa  usoaUr  ooBsfrocW, 
the  screw  is  set  upright  in  a  strong  fiio^  ;j 
upper  part  tarning  in  a  nut  which  is  8M®«i 
in  a  cross  bar  of  the  frame.  A  ^oboltf  <^' 
lindricd  head  pierced  with  two  holes  MnF 

Ses  to  each  other  forms  one  ortiieoww 
of  the  screw,  and  is  the  sopport  i»J^^ 
levers  that  are  introduced  into  the  tol««^^ 
it  The  moving  piece,  which  is  attswM  ^ 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  screw  to  soch  d^ 
ner  as  to  be  raised  or  depressed  with  it,  vii> 
out  at  the  same  time  turning  roTud. »  ^ 
the  follower,  and  through  this  the  presstm* 
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exerted  vpcfn  the  artioles  placed  beneatli  it 
A  steady  motion  is  secured  to  the  follower  by 
means  of  the  guides  ftimished  by  the  sides  of 
the  frame,  ^e  cross  bar  and  nnt  require  to 
be  made  of  great  strength  for  resisting  the  up- 
ward pressure.  This  machine  has  been  the 
common  press  fbr  the  use  of  fiinners  in  making 
cider,  pressing  hay,  cotton,  &o.,  for  bookbind- 
ers, printers,  and  numerous  other  artisans.  It 
isyariously  modified  by  different  devices  for 
turning  it,  md  is  sometimes  provided  with  the 
Honter^s  screw,  already  described,  for  increas- 
ing its  power. 
SCREW  PROPELLER.    See  Steam  BTati- 

GATION. 

SCRIBE,  AxroxTSTiN  EiioiNB,  a  French  dra- 
matist, bom  in  Paris,  Dec.  25, 1791,  died  there, 
Feb.  20. 1861.  He  was  educated  for  the  law, 
bnt  early  manifested  a  strong  inclination  for 
the  drama,  producing  at  the  age  of  20  Ze8  derviSj 
a  light  comedy,  which  failed.  His  next  at- 
tempts were  scarcely  more  successful,  and  some 
of  his  plays  were  hissed  from  the  stage.  He 
perseyered  however,  occasionally  hittmg  the 
public  taste,  and  about  &e  begmning  of  the 
restoration  wrote,  in  coiijunction  with  Delestre- 
Poirson,  Um  n/uit  de  la  garde  natumdU^  which 
was  a  complete  success.  Thenceforth  his  career 
was  one  of  ^most  uninterrupted  triumph,  his 
pieces  appearing  in  rapid  succession  at  2  and 
even  S  theatres  at  a  time.  In  1816  he  brought 
out  Le  not^eau  JPoureeaugnac  and  Ze  9ollicitetirf 
which  Schlegel  thought  better  than  Moli^re's 
Mkanthrope,  Jl  now  theatre  having  been  es- 
tablished in  1820  by  his  friend  Poirson,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  duchess  of  Berri,  he  was 
engased  to  write  exclusively  for  it,  and  vnthin 
a  penod  of  about  10  years  (1821-80)  produced 
over  100  plays  of  various  characters,  many  of 
which  are  still  considered  masterpieces  of  tiieir 
kind,  such  as  JLe  mariage  enfantiUj  Le  colonel^ 
Frontin  mari  garpan^  La  ioge  du  portier,  Le 
laiser  auparteur^  La  reine  de  seiee  ane,  La  mar' 
ftiine^  Le  diplomate^  Leplus  lean  jour  de  la  vm, 
and  Le  mariage  de  raison.  He  received  in  his 
plays  the  assistance  of  several  other  dramatists, 
the  chief  of  whom  were  (Germain  Delavigne, 
M^lesville,  Dupin,  Vamer,  Carmouohe,  and 
Bajard.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  attempted 
other  branches,  and  in  1822  brought  out  at  the 
theatre  Francis  the  drama  of  Valerie^  the  suc- 
cess of  which  is  attributed  mainly  to  the  act- 
ing of  Hlle.  Mars.  He  also  produced  there  Le 
mariage  d'argent  (1S2T);  Artrand  et  Baton, 
w  Vart  de  eonepirer  (1888) ;  Uhepaeeion  eeer^te 
(1834);  La  eamaraderiey  ou  la  eourte  iehelle 
(1837) ;  Le  verre  d'eau  (1842) ;  Adrienne  Leeouv- 
f6ur  (1849) ;  Lee  eontee  de  la  reine  de  Navarre  and 
La  hataiHe  de  dames  (1851) ;  Mon  itoile  (1858) ; 
^  Lionel  and  Lee  doigti  de  fie  (1858).  He 
composed  the  libretti  of  La  dame  llanche  (1825) 
forBoIeldieu;  Laneige(lS2Z\Lamuette(lS2S)f 
Pra  Diablo  (1830),  Le  chevat  de  dronge  (1886), 
Lambateadriee   (1887),  and   Le  domino  noir 

nfor  Auber ;  and  Sohert  le  IHahle  (1881). 
iguenota  (1886),  la  propMte  (1849),  and 


rSMle  du  Ford  (1854),  for  Meyerbeer.  He 
also  wrote  several  novels,  as  Carlo  Broeehij 
Uhe  maitreue  anmyme,  Judith,  Le  roi  de  coT" 
reauy  Maurice,  and  Ft^iUo  AlUaga,  dl  of 
which  found  many  readers,  although  fiming  to 
make  their  mark  in  the  literary  world.  Iq 
1886  he  was  elected  to  the  French  academy. 
At  an  early  stage  of  his  career  he  had  already 
secured  a  competence  by  his  literary  labors, 
and  his  wealth  increased  afterward  at  a  rapid 
rate.  He  left  the  largest  fortune  that  was  evei 
accumulated  in  France  by  any  literary  man. 
As  early  as  1886  a  catalogue  of  his  works  filled 
86  colunms  of  La  France  UttSraire;  now  the 
whole  nmnber  of  his  plays  alone  is  estimated 
at  more  than  850.  These  have  been  printed  sep^ 
arately,  and  in  various  dramatic  collections,  as 
the  TMdtre  demadame.  La  France  dramatique, 
Le  magann  thidtral,  and  Le  thedtre  illuetrS. 

80RIBES  (Reh,  eoferim),  a  learned  and  hier- 
archical order  among  the  Hebrews.  The  ex- 
act nature  and  duties  of  their  office  cannot  be 
established  with  fall  certainty  either  firom  the 
Bible  or  other  sources  of  information ;  but  it 
seems  that  they  were  both  lawyers  and  school- 
masters, whose  duty  it  was  to  make  transcripts 
of  the  law,  to  expound  its  difSculties,  and  to 
teach  its  doctrines.  In  the  time  of  David  the 
name  of  a  scribe  is  mentioned  among  the  high 
ofilcers ;  and  in  the  time  of  the  kings  they  con- 
stituted a  much  esteemed  and  highly  influential 
body,  recognized  and  supported  by  tibe  state.  In 
the  New  Testament  they  appear  as  a  body  of 
high  officers,  members  of  the  sanhedrim.  They 
closely  watched  Jesus  in  order  to  detect  him  in 
some  breach  of  the  law,  and  sought  to  entangle 
him  in  a  web  of  sophistries  or  to  confound  him 
by  artfbl  Questions.  Winer  (in  his  Redkodrter" 
ImcK)  thinks  that  they  formed  a  kind  of  temple 
police.  Members  of  the  body  were  found  in 
every  town  of  Galilee  and  Judeea,  and  they  had 
great  influence  with  the  people.  Some  of  them 
acted  as  professors  in  the  outer  courts  of  the 
temple,  where  they  taught  their  pupils  from 
elevated  platforms.  Celebrated  among  these 
instructors  was  Gamaliel.  It  is  thought  that  it 
was  in  one  of  their  class  rooms  that  Jesus  was 
found,  when  12  years  old,  disputing  with  the 
doctors.  

SORIPTURES,  Holt.    See  BmtE. 

SCRIVEN,  an  E.  co.  of  Ga.,  bordering  on 
6.  0.,  bounded  £.  by  the  Savannah  river,  and 
S.  W.  by  the  Ogeechee ;  area,  540  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1860,  8,274,  of  whom  4,580  were  slaves. 
The  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  sandy.  Pine 
timber  is  exported  largely.  The  productions 
in  1850  were  8,986  bales  of  cotton,  264,860 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  181,620  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, and  510,550  lbs.  of  rice.  There  were  8 
grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  18  churches,  and  840 
pupils  attending  school.    Capital,  Sylvania. 

SCROFULA,  a  blood  disease  manifestmg  it- 
self in  a  great  rariety  of  organs,  and  charac- 
terized when  folly  developed  by  the  presence 
of  a  peculiar  unorganized  matter  termed  scrof- 
ulous.   The  name  is  derived  from  Lat.  eer<ifa, 
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a  sov,  bat  whj  it  ia  so  termed  must  be  left  to 
fancy  or  coigeotare.   The  disease  is  hereditary, 
being  transmitted  from  parent  to  child,  thoogh 
like  other  hereditary  diseases  it  frequently 
passes  over  one  generation  to  attack  the  next. 
It  is  closely  allied  to  pulmonary  consumption ; 
consumptive  parents  have  often  a  scrofulous  or 
strumous  progeny,  and  vice  vena  strumous  pa^ 
rents  give  birth  to  consumptive  children.    A 
damp  cold  atmosphere  is  favorable  to  its  devel- 
opment, while  it  is  probable  that  overcrowd- 
ing and  want  of  ventilation,  aided  by  unwhole- 
some and  insufficient  food,  may  originate  it  de 
novo.    When  the  predisposition  to  the  disease 
exists,  every  thing  that  tends  to  depress  the 
vital  forces  exercises  an  unfavorable  influence. 
The  negro  is  more  subject  to  scrofula  than  the 
white  man.     The  inferior  animals  are  often 
attacked  by  it,  particularly  those  that  are  indi- 
genous to  hot  climates;  stabling  horses  and 
cows  in  dark,  damp,  and  unventilated  stables 
readily  causes  its  production. — ^The  scrofulous 
habit,  when  strongly  marked,  is  easily  recog- 
nized.   If  the  skin  be  fiur,  the  complexion  is 
often  peculiarly  brilliant,  but  the  color  seems 
laid  on  in  one  large  patch,  leaving  the  sur- 
rounding skin  of  an  unnatural  whiteness;  the 
wings  of  the  nose  are  thick,  the  upper  lip  often 
swollen,  and  the  lips  become  cracked  and  rough 
on  exposure  to  cold.    The  skin  is  unusually 
delicate  and  irritable ;  the  patient  suffers  very 
readily  from  chilblains,  and  in  childhood  is 
more  liable  than  others  to  cutaneous  diseases. 
The  mucous  membranes  partake  the  delicacy 
and  irritability  of  the  skin.    The  edges  of  the 
eyelids  are  apt  to  be  red  and  swollen ;  the  eye  is 
very  liable  to  be  attacked  by  a  peculiar  inflam- 
mation (see  Ophthalmia);  h»morrhage  from 
the  nose,  cold  in  the  head,  and  enlarged  tonsils 
are  frequent.     The  muscles  commonly  want 
firmness,  and  the  whole  system  is  deficient  in 
stamina.    Sometimes  the  scrofulous  diathesis 
is  marked  by  a  dark  complexion,  a  rough,  dry 
skin,  a  pasty,  unhealthy  look ;  the  movements 
are  sluggish,  the  habit  of  body  indolent,  and 
the  intellect  dull.    When  scrofula  is  fairly  de- 
veloped, its  essential  element  consists  in  the 
presence  of  an  unorganized,  brittle  material, 
generally  of  the  consistence  of  new  cheese. 
In  the  lungs  the  presence  of  this  matter  consti- 
tutes tubercular  consumption;  in  the  mesen- 
teric glands,  tahee  mesenterica;  in  the  arachnoid 
membrane  of  the  brain,  acute  hydrocephalus; 
in  the  lymphatic  glands,  bones,  &c.,  scrofula. 
Scrofula  is  eminently  a  disease  of  childhood, 
while  consumption  belongs  to  a  later  period  of 
life ;  but  neither  is  confined  to  any  age.    One 
of  the  forms  in  which  scrofula  most  commonly 
and  earliest  shows  itself  is  swellings  of  the 
lymphatic  glands  in  various  parts  of  the  body, 
more  particularly  about  the  neck.    These  be- 
come enlarged,  firmer,  and  after  a  time  a  depo- 
sition of  the  peculiar  curd-like  matter  is  found 
to  have  taken  place  in  their  interior.    These 
swellings  sometimes  attain  an  enormous  size 
and  cause  great  deformity.    After  a  time  sup- 


puration occurs,  the  swelliogs  become  eofta. 
and  the  skin  over  them  assomes  a  dusky  nj 
hue,  gradually  becomes  thiimer,  and  fiiuSj 
bursts,  giving  outlet  to  an  unhealthy  pus  nii- 
ed  with  the  curd-like  deposit  of  the  dUe^ 
The  ulcers  thus  left  heal  slowly  and  with  diS- 
culty,  and  unless  great  care  is  exercised  pn- 
dace  deformed  cicatrices.    Occasionally,  be 
rarely,  scrofulous  glands  undergo  a  process  c 
cure  without  the  occurrence  of  Buppnrati«L 
the  swelling  gradually  subsiding,  and  the  tt- 
berculous  matter,  by  the  absorption  of  itsthn- 
ner  part,  being  converted  into  a  chalky  comn- 
tion. — Strumous  patients  are  liable  to  what  sje 
sometimes  called  cold  abscesses.  Large  eolk- 
tions  of  matter  are  formed  slowly  witks 
much  heat  or  pain,  and  on  bursting  or  \^ 
opened  give  outlet  to  a  thin  whey-like  p^& 
termixed  with  curdy  flakes.  The  nmcons  iess- 
brane  of  the  nose,  too,  is  commonly  thickaui 
and  frequently  inflamed,  so  that  stramoQs  pt- 
tients  ordinar&y  breathe  with  the  month  ope; 
sometimes  ulceration  of  the  mnoons  membnse 
takes  place,  and  the  bones  beneath  become  ciii- 
ous,  causing  a  horribly  fetid  odor.  This  cokd- 
tutesozasna;  though  more  commonly  prodiw-i 
by  a  combination  of  scrofula  and  syphifiittis 
often  caused  by  scrofula  alone.    The  same  ta- 
dency  exists  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  c- 
ternal  ear,  which  frequently  becomes  BwoBe 
and  painful,  giving  rise  to  purulent  diachsJi^ 
which  when  chronic  are  apt  to  be  eicwdiDC? 
offensive ;  in  these  cases  the  drum  of  the  or  Jj 
sometimes  perforated,  the  small  bones  lo^»w 
permanent  deafness  caused.    In  like  ididd^' 
strumous  women  are  liable  to  profosefccwr- 
rhoeal  discharges.    Scrofulous  affection  of  ik 
joints  constitutes  hip-joint  disease  {iwrfca^^^ 
Hus)  and  white  swelling ;  in  the  shafts  of  i^ 
long  bones  and  their  periostemn  it  caiie«<^ 
ries ;  in  the  vertebrsB  it  gives  rise  to  Pott's^ 
ease  (caries  of  the  vertebrae),  teiminating  in  an- 
gular curvature  of  the  ^ine.   In  short,  then  is 
scarcely  any  tissue  of  the  body  bntmayl)«i^' 
vaded  by  it;  while  the  scrofulous  diathessa 
eminently  favorable  to  lupus,  albuminnmiw- 
ets,  and  a  host  of  other  diseases,  and  it  Q^* 
fies  unfavorably  most  if  not  all  the  dise^  ^ 
which  we  are  liable ;  the  combination  of  scrc'- 
ula  and  syphilis  is  particularly  umnanage*fc*^ 
In  the  management  of  strumous  children  ffifia 
can  be  done  to  guard  against  the  deTelofB^s- 
of  the  disease.    If  the  mother  be  affected. » 
healthy  wet  nurse  if  possible  should  be  »• 
ployed;  the  deeping  room  of  the  child  8h«^ 
be  large  and  well  ventilated;  it  shooW  t* 
bathed  daily,  at  first  in  warm,  and  tfj^  *^ 
quires  strength  in  cold  water,  well  ^"**  *f[ 
thoroughly  rubbed ;  it  should  be  warmly  cloi^ 
ed,  and  exposed  as  much  as  po^b^^^^j 
light  and  air.    As  it  advances  in  age,  the  dxi 
should  be  simple  and  digestible,  but  abuDdis* 
and  nutritious ;  the  childshould have  w»ojJ^?J 
but  not  excessive  exerdse,  and  should  be  ^^ 
the  open  air  as  much  as  possible ;  while  ii  rt  w^ 
as  is  frequently  the  case,  bright  and  precocic® 
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peat  care  should  be  taken  not  to  stimulate  its 
intellect  too  early  and  too  much.  When  the 
iisease  shows  itself^  a  residence  by  the  seaside 
inring  the  smnmer  season  is  frequently  of  ser- 
rice.  Remedial  agents  are  to  be  sought  in  tiie 
preparations  of  iron  and  iodine,  in  quinine  and 
^he  bitter  tonics.  In  strumous  children  calo- 
nel  is  particularly  yaluable  as  a  purgative ;  it 
nay  be  combined  with  soda  and  followed  by 
)il  or  compound  infusion  of  senna,  or  it  may 
)e  giren  with  rhubarb  or  compound  jalap  pow- 
ier.  Sometimes  minute  doses  of  the  bichlo- 
•ide  of  mercury  mixed  with  the  compound 
iinctore  of  cinchona  (Huxham^s  tincture  of 
)ark)  are  of  manifest  benefit.  The  homoeop- 
ithists  use  calcarea,  cina,  sulphur,  baryta,  and 
mram  to  remove  a  tendency  to  scrofula ;  coni- 
im,  dulcamara,  spongia,  and  lycopodium  in 
nany  of  the  chronic  glandular  affections  which 
ittend  the  disease ;  rhu$  toxicodendron  in  scrof- 
ilous  skin  affections;  calcarea  and  causticum 
n  scrofulous  ophthalmia;  belladonna,  mercu- 
-y,  and  aconite  in  acute  scroMous  affections. 
i  these  remedies  fail,  Hartmann  recommends 
)reparations  of  iron,  bark,  and  cod  liver  oil, 
Aith  or  without  the  aid  of  spongia  and  iodine. 

SCRUPLE  (LaL  8<yrupulum,  a  little  pebble), 
\  weight  equal  to  the  8d  part  of  a  dram  or  the 
!4tb  part  of  an  ounce,  as  used  by  apothecaries, 
[be  teruptUum  (also  written  teripulum  and 
mptulum)  was  ^^  of  the  Roman  uncia^  and 
ifterward  ^y  of  an  hour.  The  60th  part  of 
bis  was  terupulum  secundum^  and  the  60th  of 
bis  scrupuhim  tertium,  whence  our  terms 
leconds  and  thirds  applied  to  these  divisions. 
rbe  common  application  of  the  word  scruple 
0  designate  an  objection  or.difSculty  is  sup- 
)osed  to  have  originated  from  the  scrupulum 
)r  little  pebble  useni  as  a  weight  often  causing 
nconvenience  by  getting  into  the  sandal. 

SCUDDER,  John,  M.D.,  an  American  mis- 
nonary,  bom  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Sept. 
^  1793,  died  at  Wynberg,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
fan.  13, 1855.  He  was  gr^^&^^d  ^^  Prince- 
on  college  in  1818,  studied  medicine  in  the 
)ffice  of  Dr.  Samuel  Forman  at  Freehold,  K  J., 
md  after  receiving  his  diploma  settled  in  New 
fork,  where  he  had  previously  been  house  sur- 
geon of  the  city  hospital.  While  engaged  in  a 
'ery  extensive  practice,  he  offered  himself  to  the 
American  board  as  a  missionary,  studied  the- 
ology, and  in  1819  was  ordained  as  a  minister 
>f  tibe  Reformed  Dutch  church  on  board  the 
bip  which  carried  him  to  India.  For  19  years 
le  labored  in  Ceylon,  where  he  conducted  a 
arge  hospital,  and  attained  a  high  reputation 
18  a  surgeon  and  physician,  treating  jungle  fever 
ind  cholera  with  great  success.  He  also  had 
be  superintendence  of  a  number  of  schools, 
md  made  frequent  tours  into  the  interior.  In 
iBd9  he  was  transferred  to  the  Madras  mission, 
in  1842  he  made  a  visit  to  America,  and  after 
iis  return  to  India  in  1846  resumed  his  labors, 
M  in  1854  went  for  the  sake  of  his  health  to 
ibe  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  he  died.  He 
f^ablished  '*The  Redeemer's  Last  Oonunand," 


"The  Harvest  Perishing,"  "An  Appeal  to 
Mothers,"  "  Knocking  at  the  Door,"  ''Passing 
over  Jordan,"  ''  Letters  to  Children  on  Mission- 
ary Subjects,"  "Grandpapa  and  Little  Maiy," 
&c.  He  had  8  sons  and  2  daughters,  all  of  whom 
devoted  themselves  to  missionary  labor. 

BCUD£RT,  or  Bormtsr,  Gxob6Xb  i>s,  a 
French  dramatist  and  novelist,  bom  in  Havre 
about  1601,  died  in  Paris,  May  14, 1667.  After 
serving  with  honor  in  the  army,  he  devoted 
himself  to  literature,  produced  his  first  play  in 
1631,  and  soon  took  rank  among  the  most  sue- 
cessfhl  poets  of  the  time.  In  1687,  nettled  at 
Oomeille's  unparalleled  success,  he  published 
a  critical  pamphlet,  entitled  OhserttUions  iur  U 
Cid,  which  made  such  an  impveesion  ^at  Car- 
dinal Richelieu  ordered  the  newly  establi£^ed 
French  academy  to  act  as  an  umpire  between 
the  great  dramatist  and  his  critic ;  the  society 
gave  their  verdict  for  the  former  in  their  Sen- 
timenU  de  V<ieademie  mr  le  Cid.  In  1644  Ben- 
dery had  published  no  fewer  than  16  plays,  most 
of  which  were  6-act  dramas,  assisted  his  sister 
in  writing  her  first  novels,  and  been  appointed 
governor  of  Ihe  fortress  of  Kotre  Dame  de  la 
Garde,  near  Marseilles.  In  1650  he  was  elected 
to  the  French  academy,  and  in  1654  published 
Alarie,  ou  Bome  vaineue^  an  epic  poem.  Not- 
withstanding his  temporary  popularity,  it  is 
now  admitted  that  Oomeille  was  right  when  he 
called  him  ttn  fou  iolennel, — MADXLBniB  db,  a 
French  authoress,  sister  of  the  preceding,  bom 
in  Havre,  June  15, 1607,  died  in  Paris,  June  3, 
1701.  Having  removed  to  Paris,  she  wrote 
one  or  two  novels  with  the  assistance  of  her 
brother,  and  afterward  a  number  without  his 
aid,  and  was  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments 
of  the  H6tel  RambouHlet.  8he  was  proclaim- 
ed "another  Sappho"  and  a  "tenth  muse." 
Her  novels  were  interspersed  with  delineations 
of  the  society  in  which  she  moved,  and  por- 
traits, under  assumed  names,  of  distingnii^ed 
persons  with  whom  she  was  acquainted.  This 
was  especially  the  case  with  the  most  celebrat- 
ed of  her  works,  Artamhie^  ou  le  grand  Cyrui 
(10  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1650),  which  has  lately 
been  the  subject  of  an  elegant  essay  by  Victor 
Cousin ;  and  De  la  tociStS  au  XVII*  eikU 
d*apr^  le  grand  Cyrus  (2  vob.  8vo.,  1659). 
Among  her  other  works  are:  OlUiey  histoire 
Romains  (10  vols.  8vo.,  1656);  Lee  femmee 
ilhtstreSj  ou  lee  ha/ranguee  hSroiqueB  (12mo^ 
1666) ;  Oonvenatione  eur  dwers  mjete  (4  vols. 
12mo.,  1680~'84);  ConterMiions  ae  morale  ^4 
vols.  12mo.,  1686-^ ;  and  a  number  of  miscel- 
laneous poems.  Her  ponderous  romances  are 
now  sought  after  only  as  literary  curiosiMes. 

BCULPIN'.    See  Bullhead. 

SCULPTURE  (Lat.  sculfo.  to  cut  ont^  to 
carve),  literally,  the  art  of  cuttmg  or  carving  any 
substance  into  images  of  men,  beasts,  or  other 
objects.  The  term,  however,  is  nsed  general- 
ly to  indicate  any  process  by  which  the  forms 
of  objects  are  represented  by  solid  substances, 
and  therefore  moludes  oarving,  modelling, 
casting,  whether  in  metal  or  ower  materiids, 
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and  gem  engraving.  Seulptnred  images  oon* 
siflt  either  of  insalatod  figores  or  parts  of  figures 
or  groups,  technicallj  called  the  "  round ;''  of 
figures  attached  to  a  background,  from  which 
they  are  more  or  less  raised,  and  designated 
according  to  the  degree  of  the  "  relief''  as  it  is 
termed,  alto-rilieooj  hasto-riUeiWy  and  amcso- 
HUeiDO  ;  or  of  figures  which,  without  prelect- 
ing from  the  face  of  the  original  ground,  have 
their  outlines  sunk  into  it,  and  are  rounded  on 
the  principles  of  basso-nlieyo.  This  method 
of  working  occurs  chiefly  in  Egyptian  sculp- 
ture, and  may  be  termed  a  kind  of  relieved 
intaglio.  The  materials  employed  by  the 
sculptor  in  the  various  processes  of  his  art  in- 
clude almost  every  substance  capable  of  being 
carved,  cast,  or  moulded.  For  carving,  por^ 
pbyry,  basalt,  granite,  marbles  of  many  varie- 
ties, alabaster,  ivory,  bone,  and  wood  have 
been  in  use  firom  a  remote  period,  the  three 
first  named  substances  being  those  used  by 
the  Egyptians,  while  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
work^  chiefly  in  marble.  Of  the  latter  ma- 
terial, that  most  esteemed  by  the  ancients  was 
the  pure  white  marble  found  in  the  island  of 
Pares,  and  thence  called  Parian,  next  to  which 
in  quality  was  that  procured  from  Mounts  Pen- 
telicus  and  Hymettus  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Athens.  The  finest  Italian  marble  was  the 
Carrara,  which  still  maintains  its  old  celebri- 
ty; but  many  Roman  sculptors  wrought  from 
marbles  procured  in  Africa.  The  finest  mar- 
bles in  modem  use  are  from  Italy.  Alabaster 
sculpture  is  best  illustrated  by  specimens  ex- 
humed at  Kineveh.  Wood  was  chiefly  employed 
in  the  primitive  stages  of  the  art,  and  the  kinds 
most  in  vogue  were  oak,  cedar,  cypress,  syca- 
more, pine,  box,  fig,  and  ebony.  Few  works 
of  this  description  are  extant,  notwithstanding 
Pliny  and  other  ancient  authors  speak  of  the 
durability  of  ebony,  cedar,  and  other  [^eciee. 
Occasionally  figures  for  special  purposes,  as 
funeral  ceremonies,  were  made  of  aromatic 
gums,  and  even  of  hay.  For  modelling,  clay, 
stucco,  plaster,  and  wax  were  used  in  the  infancy 
of  the  art ;  and  images  of  baked  clay,  known  as 
terra  cotta  work,  were  indefinitely  multiplied 
by  means  of  moulds  of  the  same  inaterial,  into 
which  the  soft  clay  was  pressed.  Terra  cotta  was 
used  for  an  infinite  variety  of  purposes  beside 
statuary,  the  objects  formed  from  it  being  gen- 
erally of  small  size  and  painted,  and  of  a  hard- 
ness, produced  by  the  action  of  fire,  almost 
equalling  that  of  stone.  The  metals  employed 
in  casting  are  gold,  silver,  iron,  tin,  copper, 
lead,  and  their  compounds.  Electrum,  a  sub- 
stance formed  of  1  part  of  gold  to  4  of  silver, 
was  used  as  remotely  as  the  Homeric  age;  but 
the  composition  called  by  the  Greeks  xoikKw^ 
by  the  Romans  m,  and  by  the  modems  bronze, 
has  in  all  ages  been  preferred  for  the  purposes 
of  sculpture  to  any  ouier  metal,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  antique  statues  and  sculptured  or- 
naments now  extant  have  been  formed  from  it. 
From  the  varieties  mentioned  by  ancient  writ- 
ers, it  would  appear  that  many  centuries  before 


the  Ohristian  era  a  Ym  considerable  degree  of 
skill  had  been  acquired  in  its  preparation;  td 
the  colossal  proportions  of  many  of  the  broue 
works  extant  or  on  record  point  to  a  fadlltjis 
the  processes  of  casting  superior  perhaps  to  fte 
art  of  modem  times.  Metal  statues,  bowertf, 
were  not  always  cast,  but,  in  the  eariier  ages 
at  least,  were  made  of  small  plates  hsmmend 
into  the  desired  shape,  and  fastened  by  naile  or 
cramps,  and  in  later  times  by  a  kind  of  oemeL' 
or  solder,  or  of  solid  pieces  beaten  into  shape. 
Sometimes,  according  to  ancient  authors,  pe- 
culiar effects  of  color,  such  as  a  blush  or  paik 
upon  the  cheeks,  were  given  by  Qretk  scdp- 
tors  to  works  of  this  class  by  a  fiision  of  di&r- 
ent  metals;  but  the  descriptiona  byPhtardi 
and  others  do  not  afford  a  very  satisfiictoiT 
account  of  the  process,  and  it  seems  more  prolh 
able  that  the  statues  were  colored  after  beii^ 
east,  as  Pliny  says  was  the  practice  with  tb 
Egyptians.  The  coloring  of  scolptnre,  hof- 
ever,  was  not  confined  to  bronzes,  butanaof; 
barbarous  nations,  as  well  as  with  the  re&ud 
Greeks,  statues  in  marble  and  other  materab 
were  frequently  heightened  by  color  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  ornament  whence  they  were  calkd 
polychromic  When  different  kinda  of  Dar- 
bies or  stone  and  of  dififerent  colors  were  ooa- 
bined  in  the  same  work,  it  was  called  pdj- 
lithic,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  simpler  idqbo- 
lithic  sculpture.  Both  methods  are  disdoci 
from  the  so  called  torendc  art  of  the  SDcieati, 
which  included  the  working  of  predons  metals 
combined  with  other  substances,  as  exenii- 
fied  in  Homer's  description  of  the  shield  cf 
Achilles,  The  Greek  sculptors  sometimas  is* 
trodnced  foreign  substances  into  marble  stiti»i 
as  precious  stones  or  glass  for  eyes,  a  prut^ 
utterly  irreconcilable  vrith  modem  ixi^oA 
which  can  only  be  explidned  by  the  infloesoe 
which  the  caprices  of  fashion  exerdae  oTerirt 
even  in  its  best  periods.  A  species  of  se^ 
ture  called  chryselephantine,  in  which  the  fiesi 
parts  of  the  figure  were  of  ivory  and  the  draper- 
ies of  gold,  was  also  employed  by  them  fcf  ^ 
tues  of  tutelar  divinities  intended  to  tesofr^ 
the  wealth,  liberality,  or  piety  of  a  state  or  mfr 
vidual.  Of  this  class  of  works  the  ststaeor  tte 
Olympian  Zeus  by  Phidias  is  the  most  iH^^stnj 
example. — In  point  of  date  sculptare  was  prob- 
ably the  earliest  developed  of  the  imitative  arts. 
the  moulding  of  clay  or  other  plastac  snbstaK* 
into  defined  shapes  being  to  an  imperfdcuy 
educated  mind  a  more  obvious  method  of  Mpf- 
ing  an  object  than  the  representation  of  its  ap- 
pearance by  lines  on  a  fiat  sur&ce.  The  on|p 
of  the  art  is  so  involved  in  myths  and  allegone^ 
that  any  attempt  to  ascribe  its  mmtioiitoi 

§  articular  nation  or  individual  is  ipi**"^ 
o  £Gtf  as  experience  has  shown,  it  bad  bo 
special  birthplace,  but  spmng  up  natarafly  p 
all  countries,  taking  its  origin  everywhere  u 
the  imitative  faculty  of  man.  Pazntiog  >» 
sculpture,  it  has  been  observed,  eristed  aznoof 
the  Greeks  from  time  immemorial;  **«nd  ii 
there  are  any  resemblanoea  betweenthe  «»» 
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vorlo  of  Chredan  art  and  ihoae  of  "Sgyvt,  we 
have  fltiU  no  right  to  infer  that  the  Greeks 
learned  them  from  the  Emtiaiia;  and  we 
might  as  well  assert  that  the  Greeks  learned 
their  arts  from  the  Gauls  or  the  Siamese,  for 
the  works  of  these  nations  also  resemble  those 
of  early  Greece."    The  first  efforts  in  sonlptare 
were  probably  m<mamental,  and  originated  in 
a  desire  to  perpetoate  the  memory  of  remarka- 
ble peraons  or  erents.   A  block  of  stone  mdely 
fashioBed  into  some  simple  form,  or  even  a  pile 
of  stones,  was  at  first  soffioient  for  this  pnr- 
pose;  and  repeated  instances  ooonr  in  the  Mo- 
ado  history  of  the  erecdcm  of  monnments  of 
thialdnd.  The  next  step  in  the  progress  of  the 
art  may  be  traced  to  the  desire  in  a  primitiye 
state  of  society  for  some  visible,  tangible  oliject 
represMktmg  the  deity  commonly  worshipped, 
and  whose  £Tine  attributes  could  not  otherwise 
be  appreciated.    Bnt  as  the  deities  worshipped 
by  the  earliest  races  were  heavenly  bodies  or 
abstraot  qoalities,  snch  representations  conld 
only  be  symbolical ;  hence  in  all  probability  the 
first  statnes  of  gods  were  simple  pillars  of  stone 
having  no  resemblance  to  the  hnman  flgore, 
and  indicating  their  purpose  only  by  certain 
marks  or  hieroglyphics  carved  upon  them ;  and 
the  first  statnes  fulfilling  in  any  connderable 
degree  the  conditions  of  art  were  of  men  dis- 
tinguished as  heroes,  benefactors,  or  founders 
of  nations.    When  in  process  of  time  such  in- 
dividoals  had,  through  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion which  their  actions  inspired,  become  in- 
vested with  divine  attributes,  the  visible  repre- 
sentation of  their-forms  as  objects  of  worship 
became  necessary,  and  sculpture  first  assumed 
its  legitimate  functions.    The  art,  thus  early 
associated  with  religious  worship,  was  naturally 
considered  a  sacred  one,  inapplicable  to  ordi- 
nary purposes,  and  in. many  instances  was  in 
practice  wholly  controlled  by  hierarchical  influ- 
ence.   The  gapematural  character  assigned  by 
saperstitious  and  savage  races  to  the  forms  of 
these  newly  created  deities,  as  exemplified  in 
the  monstrous  creations  of  the  Chinese,  lEQndoo, 
and  Egyptian  mythology,  was  gradually  em- 
bodied in  certain  fixed  types  firom  which  no  de- 
viation was  i>ermitted;  and  this  circumstance, 
together  with  the  Ihnited  field  of  practice, 
caused  sculpture  in  many  parts  of  the  world  to 
remain  almost  from  its  birth  a  mere  mechan- 
ical art.    The  Greeks,  as  will  presently  appear, 
formed  the  most  notable  exception  to  this  rule. 
>-The  first  artists  on  record  as  sculptors  are 
Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  (about  1600  B.  0.),  who 
made  tJie  ornaments  of  the  tabernacle  (Exod. 
uxi.),  although  long  previous  to  their  time  the 
art  of  working  m  metal,  stone,  and  wood  was 
known  to  various  eastern  nations.    Abundant 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament  show  that  tiie 
debrews  practised  it  with  success,  as  also 
their  neighbors  the  Phoenicians ;  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  no  spedmens  of  the  sculp- 
ture of  either  nation  remain.     Of  Assyrian 
sculpture  nothing  was  known  f^om  actual  ob- 
servation previous  to  the  recent  excavations 


of  Botta,  layard,  and  their  successors,  by 
which  the  arts  of  a  race  whose  history  is  lost 
in  the  mythical  ages  have  been  suddenly  and 
minutely  brought  to  light.  The  specimens  ex- 
humed are  for  the  most  part  bius-reliefs  on 
alabaster  slabs,  the  subjects  delineated  being 
colossal  human-headed  bulls  and  other  gro- 
tesque personages  from  the  Assyrian  mythol- 
ogy, battles,  hunting  scenes,  processions,  eere- 
m<mials,  &c.,  executed  according  to  a  code  of 
conventional  rules  whidi  must  have  proved 
ihtal  to  the  development  of  original  genius  in 
the  sculptor.  Although  none  (^  them  can  be 
aesignea  a  high  rank  as  works  of  art,  the  spec- 
tator cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  m«esty  and 
even  the  severe  grandeur  of  some  of  the  larger 
figures,  and  by  the  skill  with  which  the  char- 
acteristics of  individual  animals  and  the  details 
of  elaborate  compositions  are  represented.  The 
existing  ^Sxamples  embrace  8  distinctly  marked 
periods,  from  about  980  B.  0.,  the  probable  age 
of  Sardanapalus,  to  626  B.  0.,  the  date  of  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh,  and  are  in  many  re- 
spects unlike  the  sculpture  of  otiier  nations. 
(See  NnTXVKH.)  Of  the  wonders  of  Babylon 
and  the  perfection  to  which  the  OhfJdeans 
carried  the  art  of  casting  in  bronze  and  the 
precious  metals,  we  know  nothing  beyond  Ihe 
accounts  which  Herodotus  and  other  ancient 
writers  have  left  us.  Among  the  Persians 
sculpture  was  never  employed  for  religious  pur- 
poses, and  the  art  as  practised  by  them  was 
evidently  derived  from  the  Assyrians.  Wor- 
shipping no  deity  which  could  be  represented 
by  any  form,  whether  of  man  or  beast,  they 
regarded  images  of  gods  as  marks  of  barbarism 
and  impiety ;  and  wherever  they  appeared  as 
conq[uerors  sudi  works,  with  the  temples  en- 
closing them,  were  religiously  destroyed.  But 
their  art,  notwithstanding  it  was  unrestrained 
by  hierarchical  infiuences,  was  never  marked 
by  taste  or  in  any  sense  progressive.  The 
sculptures  of  Persepolis  represent  principally 
processions  and  combats,  the  figures  in  whidi 
are  heavily  draped  and  exhibit  little  variety, 
action,  or  character.  The  sculpture  of  the  re- 
moter eastern  nations,  Including  the  Ohinese 
and  Hindoos,  has  little  to  reconunend  it  in  tiie 
qualities  of  art,  however  interesting  to  the  his- 
torian or  archflBologist,  and  afibrds  no  assistance 
in  tracing  the  history  of  our  subject  The 
hierarchical  authority,  by  confining  its  exercise 
to  mythological  subjects,  prevented  it  from 
becoming  imitative  or  pro^essive— a  circum- 
stance the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  in  some 
instances  there  are  indications  of  considerable 
native  power  in  the  artists,  which  the  rules 
hampering  their  efforts  could  not  always  re- 
press. It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
m  vastness  of  scale  and  the  sentiment  of 
repose  the  Hindoo  sculptures  at  Ellora,  Ele- 
phanta,  and  elsewhere,  are  equal  to  the  produc- 
tions of  any  Asiatic  race. — ^Tne  Egyptians,  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  nation  of  antiquity, 
associated  the  art  of  sculpture  with  religious 
worship;  hence  most  of  their  works  of  this 
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olass  comprise  reprMentations  of  divinitleB  and 
their  attnbntee  or  qualities.  From  a  period 
aateoedent  to  luatorical  times  their  artists 
formed  a  sort  of  hereditary  craft,  whose  labors, 
controlled  by  a  rigid  code  of  roles  prescribed 
bj  the  sacerdotal  authority,  exhibit  during 
nearly  2,000  years  a  uniformity  of  results  so 
gtriking  as  to  justify  the  statement  that  until 
the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Macedonian 
Greeks,  820  B.  C,  there  was  but  one  epoch  in 
Egyptian  sculpture.  A  GrsBco-Egyptiaii  sfyle 
succeeded,  and  expired  with  the  art  itself. 
Not  only  were  the  artists  forbidden  to  mcJce 
innovationsy  but  they  were  never  allowed, 
Plato  tells  us,  "  to  invent  any  new  subjects  or 
any  new  habits.  Hence  the  art  remains  the 
same,  the  rules  of  it  the  same.^'  The  standard 
types  of  form,  selected  in  a  primitive  age, 
were  necessarily  archaic  in  character  and  de- 
ficient in  action  and  expression,  ^^ch  will 
account  for  the  utter  absence  of  any  thing 
approaching  grace,  symmetry,  or  elegance  in 
Egyptiasi  art.  The  figures  are  generally  equal- 
ly poised  on  both  legs,  one  of  which  is  some- 
times slightly  advanced ;  tiie  arms  either  hang 
down  straight  on  each  side,  or  if  one  be 
raised,  it  is  at  a  right  angle  across  the  body; 
and  the  head  looks  directly  in  front.  Many 
statues,  however,  are  seated  or  Imeeling,  the 
former  attitude  being  that  in  which,  on  the 
whole,  Egyptian  sculptors  excelled;  and  in  the 
colossal  flitting  figures  of  their  kings  there  is 
frequently  a  grandeur  of  proportion  and  a  re- 
pose and  dignity  of  expression  which  great- 
ly impress  the  beholder.  Anatomy  was  little 
regarded  in  representations  of  the  human 
form,  and  the  drapmes  were  of  the  simplest 
.character,  frequently  falling  straight  to  the 
ground,  without  folds.  Where  elaborate  rep- 
resentations in  bass-relief  or  intaglio  of  bat- 
tles, processions,  or  religious  ceremonies  were 
attempted,  greater  freedom  seems  to  have 
been  allowed  the  artist ;  and  in  this  class  of 
works,  as  well  as  in  occasional  heads,  such  as 
the  so  caUed  Young  Memnon  in  the  British 
museum,  there  are  evidences  of  inventive  power 
and  a  feeling  for  ideal  beauty,  which,  but  for 
the  restraints  imposed  upon  the  sculptor,  might 
have  borne  worthy  fruits.  Egyptian  sculpture 
of  all  kinds  was  usually  colored,  and  statues 
formed  of  the  hardest  granite,  the  material 
most  commonly  employed,  are  as  cleanly  cut 
as  marble  and  beautifully  polished. — ^Etrurian 
sculpture,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  by  exist- 
ing specimens,  was  connected  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  with  that  of  the  Greeks,  although 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  previous  to  we 
arrival  of  Greek  colonists  in  Etruria  a  purely 
national  style  was  in  existence  there.  K.  O. 
McQler  has  observed  that  the  art  of  the  coun- 
try, being  receptive  rather  than  creative,  and 
not  indigenous  to  the  soil,  began  to  decline  as 
soon  as  deprived  of  the  Greek  influence.  The 
best  specimens  of  Etruscan  sculpture  in  exist- 
ence are  bronze  works  of  the  style  known  as 
Tuioanica  Hgna,  which  were  highly  esteemed 


by  Boman  connoisaeurs.  They  aro  duno- 
terized  by  a  stifi;  archaic  style  resemblmg  tlu 
early  Greek,  and  which  seems  to  haye  bea 
retained  as  the  standard,  the  result  donbtloB 
of  causes  similar  to  those  which  inflaenoed 
Egyptian  art.  Well  known  examples  of  £tn& 
can  bronzes  are  the  '^  She  Wolf  ^*  of  tlie  capitol 
at  Borne,  and  the  "  Chimffira^'  at  ilorenoe.  Is* 
numerable  smaller  figures  have  been  found, 
and  such  was  the  fetcility  of  the  people  in  catt- 
ing, that  after  the  capture  of  Yolsinii  by  tbe 
Bomans,  about  280  B.  0.,  2,000  stataes  k 
bronze  were  carried  away  by  the  Tictor& 
Etruscan  carvings,  whether  in  wood  or  Btooe, 
are  unskiUid,  but  their  terra  cotta  Tases  aod 
ornamental  work  are  of  high  arUstio  Tsloe. 
The  Tuscan  vases,  however,  so  celebrated  for 
their  elegance  of  fc»in  and  the  paintings  wiiji 
which  they  are  embellished,  are  now  bdieyed 
to  be  of  Greek  origin. — In  the  hands  of  & 
Greeks  sculpture  was  brought  to  a  degree  of 
perfection  scarcely  approached  in  modem 
timeS)  and  quite  as  marked,  in  comparison  with 
the  progress  of  other  ancient  nations,  as  tbar 
superiority  in  every  department  of  imitatiTa 
art  and  literature.  Similar  causes  contribntad 
to  this  uMversal  excellence,  the  princiital  of 
which,  according  to  Winckelmann,  were  the  io- 
nate  genius  of  the  people,  their  religion,  aad 
their  social  and  political  institutions.  While  in 
Egypt  and  the  East  generally,  and  even  among 
the  Etrurians,  art  never  advanced  beyond  tk 
types  established  almost  at  its  birth,  theGrda, 
led  on  by  an  intuitive  sense  of  besatr,  whidi 
was  with  them  almost  a  religious  principle, 
aimed  at  an  ideal  perfection,  and,  by  inaloog 
nature  in  her  most  perfect  forms  their  model 
"  acquired  a  facility  and  a  power  of  represent- 
ing every  class  of  form  unattained  by  anj  other 
people,  and  which  have  rendered  the  tenm 
Greek  and  perfection,  with  reference  to  ark 
almost  synonymous."  In  respect  to  climaie, 
physical  beauty,  manual  or  medianieal  dei* 
terity,  or  material  prosperity,  all  of  which  are 
regarded  as  important  conditions  toward  ex- 
cellence in  art,  the  Greeks  had  little  if  sdt  ad- 
vantage over  contemporary  races;  and  yet, 
whatever  was  the  purpose  to  which  scolptaw 
was  applied,  their  superiority,  owing  to  the 
causes  enumerated,  was  indisputable,  like  the 
works  of  the  painters  who  effected  the  reTivil 
of  art  in  modern  times,  tJie  sculptures  of  the 
best  period  in  Greek  history  were  ahnoal  ex- 
clusively of  a  public  character,  intended  ki 
the  moral  or  religious  improvement  of  the  peo- 
ple, or  as  an  incentive  to  noble  deeds.  Whei 
the  sculptor  ceased  to  be  influenced  hj  ^ 
high  purpose,  his  art  began  to  decline,  as  Ital- 
ian art  under  similar  conditions  languished  after 
the  brilliant  period  of  Baphael.  ureek  sca^ 
ture  may  be  divided  into  a  semi-mythic  or  ar- 
ohaic  period,  a  period  of  grandeur  and  power, 
a  period  of  refinement  or  physical  beautj,  and 
a  period  of  decline.  The  remains  of  the  tu^ 
period  are  not  unlike  the  earlier  attempts  d 
other  nations,  although  at  its  dose,  notwiti^ 
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itflndiBg  {he  bierarchical  inflnenoe,  a  steady 
progresB  toward  exoeUenoe  is  discernible.    The 
first  sculptors  on  record  are  of  a  pnrelj  mythi- 
eal  character,  and  may  be  regarded  as  personi- 
fications of  particolar  branches  of  art,  or  the 
'representatiTes  of  families  of  artists,  rather 
than  actaal  personages.    Snch  was  DsBdalns, 
whose  name  indicates  merely  an  artist  in  gen- 
eral, and  of  whom  it  has  been  obserred  that 
^the  stories  respecting  him  are  more  like  alle- 
gorical accomits  of  tibe  progress  of  the  arts 
Uian  any  thing  else.''   For  many  ages  sculptors 
claimed  an   actnal   descent   from   Daedalns, 
vhenoe  they  were  called  Dadalids ;  and  their 
works,  known  as  doidoXa,  represent  the  first 
attempts  to  replace  the  blocks  of  wood  and 
stone  which  originally  symbolized  the  images 
of  deities,  by  stataes  having  some  resemblance 
to  life  or  natore.     These  were  generally  of 
wood,  ornamented  with  gilding,  colors,  and 
real  drapery,  although  long  before  the  com- 
mencement of  authentic  history  other  mate- 
rials began  to  be  nsed.    Fhidon  of  Argos.  who 
is  said  to  have  struck  the  first  money  in  Cfreece 
(748  B.  0.),  probably  introduced  the  employ- 
ment of  metals  in  statuary ;  and  the  most  an- 
cient Qreek  statue  in  this  material  mentioned 
by  classical  authors,  was  one  in  bronze  of  Zeus, 
by  Learchus  of  Rhegium,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  flourished  as  early  as  700  B.  O.    This, 
howeTer,  was  constructed  of  thin  plates  bent 
into  the  required  shape,  and  riveted  together. 
Glaucus  of  Chios  or  Bamos  (680)  was  the  re- 
pated  inventor  of  the  art  of  soldering  metals; 
and  to  RhcBcua  of  Samoa,  and  his  sons  Teledes 
and  Theodoras,  was  ascribed  the  invention  of 
modelling  and  casting  metals,  beside  other  im- 
provements in  the  art  (600-650).    Pliny  is  of 
opinion  that  the  first  marble  statues  date  from 
the  commencement  of  the  Olympiads,  although 
Dipoenus  and  Scyllis  of  Crete,  who  flourished  in 
the  early  part  of  the  6th  century  before  our 
era,  are  the  first  artists  who  were  celebrated 
for  their  works  in  marble.    Sculptured  figures 
on  architectural  monuments,  however,  were 
executed  as  early  as  the  Homeric  epoch,  such 
as  the  two  lions  in  relief  on  the  ancient  gate 
of  MycensB.    The  period  between  the  age  of 
Homer  and  the  60th  Olympiad  (680),  com- 
prising about  8  centuries,  witnessed  the  ^s- 
covery  of  the  chief  processes  essential  to  the 
practice  of  sculpture:  but,  from  the  restraints 
imposed  by  religion,  the  art  made  little  progress 
even  among  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  by  whom  it 
was  most  successfhlly  cultivated.    Statues  of 
gods  after  fijced  types  were  almost  the  only 
ones  made.    Toward  the  middle  of  the  6th  cen- 
tniy  those  changes  took  place  by  which  the 
early  archaic  style  was  gradually  merged  in 
that  of  the  2d  epoch.    The  athletic  contests  at 
the  public  games  fjeuniliarized  the  artists  with 
the  beautifm  forms  of  the  human  body,  and  the 
practice  of  erecting  statues  of  the  victors  in 
these  contests,  which  commenced  about  660, 
gave  a  surprising  impulse  to  the  art.     The 
labjeot,  not  being  of  a  religious  character,  ad- 


mitted of  a  greater  piay  of  inventive  powers, 
and  the  improvement  thus  produced  in  ^e 
statues  of  men  was  extended  to  those  of  godi, 
which  gradually  began  to  assume  grace  and 
grandeur  of  form.  The  hereditary  cultivation 
of  sculpture,  under  the  influence  of  which  con- 
ventional types  were  carefully  transmitted  to 
successive  generations,  also  ceased  about  this 
time,  and  individual  artists  were  left  free  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  their  own  genius.  These 
circumstances,  together  with  the  disastrous 
consequences  to  Asiatic  art  of  the  Ionian  revolt 
against  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  the  patriotic 
spirit  evoked  by  the  Persian  invasion,  gave  in- 
creasing vigor  to  sculpture  in  Greece  proper, 
where,  early  in  the  6th  century,  the  hardness 
and  stiflhess  of  the  first  period  are  lost  in 
the  grandeur  6^d  ideal  beauty  of  Phidias  and 
his  contemporaries.  Many  works  in  marble 
and  bronze  belonging  to  the  latter  or  transition 
portion  of  the  archaic  period  are  still  extant, 
the  most  characteristic  being  the  Selinuntine 
and  ^ginetan  marbles,  now  deposited  in  Pa- 
lermo and  Munich,  and  which  formed  part  of 
the  decorations  of  temples.  Sicyon,  iEgina, 
and  Argos  had  hitherto  been  the  chief  schools 
of  the  art ;  but  during  the  period  upon  which 
we  are  now  entering,  from  480  to  about  400 
B.  C,  Athens  was  its  most  distinguished  seat, 
her  supremacy  being  disputed  only  by  Argos. 
The  Athenian  and  Argive  sculptors,  animated 
by  the  intellectual  activity  which  the  Persian 
invasion  develoj^d,  and  which  manifested  it- 
self not  merely  m  the  cultivation  of  literature 
and  the  fine  arts,  but  in  all  the  social  and  po- 
litical relations  of  the  Hellenic  races,  vied  with 
each  other  in  disseminating  over  Greece  and 
her  colonies  a  series  of  works  which  became 
the  models  of  form  for  their  countrymen  as 
well  as  for  all  succeeding  sculptors.  Statuary 
was  at  this  time  almost  exclusively  of  a  public 
character,  and  the  chief  sculptors,  Hegias, 
Pythagoras  of  Bhegium,  Oalamis,  Ageladas, 
Phidias,  Agoracitus,  Alcamenes,  Myron,  and 
Polydetus,  are  known  chiefly  by  their  statues 
of  gods  and  heroes  and  their  historical  groups  for 
the  temples,  porticos,  theatres,  and  gymnasia, 
built  from  the  spoils  of  war  or  the  profits  of 
newly  developing  commerce.  Of  these,  Phidias, 
Myron,  and  Polycletus,  idl  scholars  of  Ageladas, 
were  the  most  famous,  and  their  works  exhib- 
ited the  dignity  and  ahnost  passionless  tranquil- 
lity of  mind  characteristic  of  a  heroic  age,  and 
of  the  lofty  purposes  for  which  its  artists  labor- 
ed. Phidias  of  Athens,  whose  name  is  asso- 
ciated with  tiie  noblest  architectural  monuments 
and  sculptures  of  the  splendid  era  of  Pericles, 
is  generally  placed  at  the  head  of  all  the  sculp- 
tors of  antiquity  in  the  qualities  of  sublimity 
and  severe  beauty,  his  works  bearing  the  same 
relation  to  those  of  subseouent  stages  of  the  art 
that  the  dramas  of  Maonylua  do  to  the  more 

S)lished  productions  of  Sophocles  or  Euripides, 
is  chryselephantine  statues  of  Athena  and 
the  Olympian  Zeus,  tiie  most  celebrated  of  the 
kind  ever  made,  exist  only  in  the  descrip« 
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tions  of  ancient  anthors ;  bnt  in  the  £1^  mar- 
bles, executed  under  his  direction  and  in  part 
perhaps  hj  himself,  we  fortunately  have  splen- 
did and  characteristic  specimens  of  his  genins. 
(See  Elgin  Marbltw,  and  Phidias.)  The  Phi- 
galian  marbles  in  the  British  mnseom,  and 
ue  casts  of  the  sculptured  fragments  from 
the  temple  of  Theseus,  in  the  same  institution, 
are  also  in  the  style  of  Phidias  or  his  schooL 
Myron,  who  worked  chiefly  in  bronze,  was  a 
great  master  of  expression,  and,  fr^m  the  fre- 
quent and  honorable  mention  of  him  by  classi- 
cal authors,  must  hare  been  one  of  the  most 
esteemed  sculptors  of  antiquity.  He  was  cele- 
brated for  his  figures  of  animals,  but  the  dUeoho- 
lui  or  qucHt  player,  of  which  the  Palazzo  Mas- 
simi  in  Rome  and  the  British  museum  possess 
copies,  is  the  only  work  by  which  he  is  now 
known.  Polycletus,  the  head  of  the  Argire 
school,  as  Phidias  was  of  that  of  Athens,  ri- 
valled his  great  contemporary  in  every  de- 
partment of  his  art  except  the  representations 
of  gods,  in  which  Phidias  was  never  equaJled. 
He  even  gained  a  victory  over  him  in  the  rep- 
resentation of  an  Amazon.  His  statues  of 
athletes  were  considered  the  perfection  of 
manly  beauty,  and  a  youthftd  dorypharus  was 
so  accurately  proportioned  as  to  be  regarded  as 
a  standing  model  for  sculptors.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  a  change  took 
place  in  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  Athenian 
people,  under  the  Influence  of  which  a  new 
school  of  statuary  was  developed.  The  people, 
enervated  by  luxury  and  craving  the  pleasures 
and  excitements  which  the  prosperity  of  the 
age  of  Pericles  had  opened  to  them,  regarded 
the  severe  forms  of  the  older  masters  with 
even  less  patience  than  the  austere  virtues  of 
the  generation  which  had  driven  the  Persians 
out  of  Greece.  The  sculptors,  giving  a  reflex 
of  the  time  in  their  productions,  instead  of 
the  grand  and  sublime,  cultivated  the  soft,  the 
graceful,  and  the  flowing,  and  aimed  at  an  ex- 
pression of  stronger  passion  and  deeper  feel- 
ing. Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  the  favorite 
subjects  of  the  Phidian  era,  gave  place  to  such 
deities  as  Venus,  Bacchus,  and  Amor,  and 
with  the  departure  of  the  older  gods  departed 
also  the  serene  and  composed  mc^esty  which 
had  marked  the  representations  of  them.  The 
great  sculptors  of  this  period  of  refinement 
or  sensuous  beauty,  which  commences  about 
400,  were  Scopas,  Praxiteles,  and  Lysippus,  by 
whom  the  art  was  brought  to  almost  absolute 
perfection  in  respect  to  gracefulness  of  form 
and  expression  and  technical  qualities.  Scopas 
excelled  in  single  figures  and  groups,  combining 
strength  of  expression  with  grace,  rather  than 
in  architectural  sculpture,  and  has  left  a  re- 
markable specimen  of  his  skill  in  the  celebrated 
group  of  Niobe  and  her  children  in  the  museum 
at  Florence.  The  Ven/ut  Vtetrixofthe  Louvre, 
called  also  the  Yenus  of  Milo,  was  formerly 
attributed  to  him,  but  is  now  assigned  to  Age- 
sahder  of  Rhodes.  The  slab  from  the  mausoleum 
of  Halicamassns,  representing  the  battie  of  the 


Amazons,  now  in  the  British  mussna^isim* 
doubtedly  from  his  hand.  Praxiteles  was  unsff- 
passed  in  representing  the  softer  beauties  of  flu 
human  form,  especially  the  female  figoie,  and 
his  statue  of  the  Cmdian  Aphrodite,  modelled 
from  the  courtesan  Phryne,  was  a  masterpifioe 
of  sensual  charms.  This  work  is  said  to  baTe 
been  the  first  instance  in  which  any  artkfc  had 
ventured  to  represent  the  goddess  entirely  di- 
vested of  drapery,  and  the  new  ideal  thus  fomed 
was  frequentiy  imitated  by  succeeding  artiste. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  any  copies  of  it  are  in 
existence,  although  the  Yeniis  of  the  Yatieaa 
and  that  of  the  ]£iseo  Pio  Olementino  are  sap- 
posed  to  be  such.  The  works  of  these  two  utiEtt 
were  executed  chiefly  in  Parian  marble,  amir 
terial  which  now  came  into  general  oae  for  an- 
gle figures  or  groups,  while  thecostiychrTsde- 
phantine  statues,  and  those  made  of  wood  and 
stone,  called  acroliths,  gradually  disappear  from 
sight  While  Scopas  and  Praxiteles  ^epre^«Q^ 
ed  what  is  known  as  the  later  Attic  school 
Lysippus  of  Sicyon  carried  out  the  principles  of 
the  Argive  school  of  Polycletus  by  represeatiog 
physical  beauty  and  athletic  power  in  its  hi^ 
est  perfection.  He 'paid  great  attention  to  de- 
tails, and  by  a  carefbl  imitation  of  nature  gave 
a  realistic  character  to  his  productiosa,  noder 
the  influence  of  which  portrait  statoea  begin 
to  take  the  place  of  ideal  creations.  Eeap- 
X>ears  to  have  worked  exdnsively  in  bronze,  and 
was  the  &vorite  sculptor  of  Alexander  tia 
Great,  whose  statues  he  had  the  exdnsivepnT- 
ilege  of  making.  The  commencement  of  tbe  tit 
and  last  period  in  Greek  sonlpture,  about  SSO  B. 
0.,  found  the  schools  of  Praxiteles  and  Ljaippai 
in  considerable  vigor,  although  the  artists  oco- 
tented  themselves  with  imitating  their  pred^ 
cessors  rather  than  opening  any  original  pw  <^ 
design.  Sculpture  consequentiy  began  to  d^ 
dine,  its  decay  being  hastened  by  the  distort* 
ances  which  followed  the  dismemberment  of  Al- 
exander's vast  empire.  Until  the  middle  of  ^ 
8d  century  B.  0.,  however,  there  ^pears  to 
have  been  no  lack  of  reputable  artists,  and  a 
number  of  new  schools  sprung  up  in  Rhodes, 
Alexandria,  Pergamus,  Epnesus,  and  elaevlieK 
in  the  East,  the  followers  of  which  too  tetfOJdr 
ly  lent  their  talents  to  the  execution  of  grossiy 
flattering  portraits  of  kings,  and  other  unwoit^ 
purposes.  The  school  of  Rhodes  conld  boast  of 
Chares,  the  sculptor  of  the  famous  Coloss^ 
The  art  of  this  period  is  creditably  represented 
by  Agesander's  group  of  LaocoOn  and  his  8I»A| 
which,  together  with  the  Farnese  bull  at  Na- 
ples, emanated,  according  to  Pliny,  from  the 
Rhodian  school;  the  "Hermaphrodite"  «t 
Paris;  the  torso  of  the  Belvedere  at  Rome:  w 
Farnese  Hercules,  and  the  "lighting  Gladia- 
tor." Bronze  and  marble  were  the  matenab 
prindpally  in  vogue,  although  the  fonner  nj 
gradually  superseded  by  tbe  latter.  Shortly  h^ 
fore  the  capture  of  Oorinth  by  the  Boman  gen- 
eral MummiuB,  146  B.  0.,  a  transieiit  renral 
took  phice  in  Athens,  during  which  the  statne 
known  as  the  Venus  de'  Medici  was  prodoow 
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by  CSttomeiies;  hot  the  rednetion  of  Greeee  to 
the  condition  of  a  Roman  proyinco  gave  the 
death  blow  to  the  art,  which  thenceforth  degen* 
6rated  into  a  mere  handicraft.  The  ancient  seats 
of  civiliflttion^  stripped  by  the  conquerors  of 
their  choicest  art  treasores,  no  longer  afforded 
to  the  wmlptor  the  models  consecrated  hj  time 
and  national  pride;  and  the  Greeks,  having  nei<- 
ther  the  means  nor  the  high  indncements  to 
practise  their  art  at  home  possessed  by  preced* 
ng  generations,  transferred  their  labors  in  the 
1st  century  before  our  era  to  Italy. — ^As  early  as 
the  oonsolflhipof  P.  OomeliusScipio,  161 B.  0., 
the  city  of  Rome  possessed  numerous  statues 
of  gods  and  public  men,  executed  probably  by 
Greek  and  Etruscan  scolptors,  the  latter  ot 
whom  had  Ions  previously  made  the  Romans 
fiuniliar  witJi  deir  peculiar  artistic  creations. 
Tlie  overthrow  of  Greece  and  her  colonies,  how- 
ever, gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  cultivation  of 
scolpture  in  the  Italian  peninsula;  and  after 
the  wholesale  plundering  of  Greek  cities  by 
8ylla  in  86  B.  O.,  a  taste  K>r  art  and  for  coUeot- 
iog  choice  specimens  of  scnlpture  and  painting 
began  to  be  developed  among  the  wealthy 
Bomans,  some  of  whom,  like  Yerres,  were  not 
less  remarkable  for  their  rapacity  than  their 
enthusiasm,  iJthough  their  efforts  stayed  for  a 
time  the  destruction  of  many  precious  works. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  republic  Rome  was 
full  of  Greek  sculptors,  some  of  whom,  without 
having  much  originality  of  conception,  were 
not  unworthy  descendants  of  the  great  schools 
of  their  native  country.    A  creditable  specimen 
of  their  skill  is  afforded  in  the  so  called  statue 
of  Germanicus  in  the  Louvre.     Julius  Caesar 
was  an  intelligent  collector  of  statuary,  and 
daring  the  Augustan  age  the  art  was  liberally 
encouraged  by  the  emperor  and  other  powerfcd 
patrons.    Caligula  and  Nero  ransacked  Greece 
for  sculptures,  and  the  former  introduced  the 
barbarous  custom  of  decapitating  the  statues 
of  gods  and  illustrious  men  for  the  purpose  of 
BQbstitnting  his  own  likeness,  in  which  he  was 
imitated  by  many  of  his  successors.    Down  to 
the  time  of  Trijjan,  the  principal  sculptured 
works  consisted  of  relief  on  public  monuments, 
snch  as  those  adorning  the  arches  of  Titus  and 
Tnjan,  and  statues  and  busts  of  the  emperors, 
many  of  which  are  meritorious  in  point  of  ex- 
ecution, and  display  considerable  fancy  and  in- 
vention in  the  treatment.    The  vigorous  char- 
acter of  Tr^on  gave  new  life  to  the  arts  in 
Greece  and  Kome,  and  the  reigns  of  himself 
and  his  saecesaors  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius 
have  been  called  the   golden  age  of  Italian 
sculpture.    Aadrian  was  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished oonnoisseurs  of  the  time,  as  was 
evinced  by  the  modem  excavations  at  his  villa 
near  Tivoli,  and  by  his  influence  induced  con- 
temporary sculptors  tQ  exchange  the  represen- 
tations of  common  subjects,  to  which  they  had 
gradually  begun  to  confine  themselves,  for 
those  more  oharacteristic  of  the  early  sculp- 
tors.   The  pure  Greek  style  was  revived  with 
considerable  bucocss,  and  contemporary  with 


it  flourished  another,  half  Greek  and  half 
i^yptian,  suggested  by  the  recent  introduction 
of  the  worship  of  Egyptian  deities  into  Italy. 
The  portrait  statues  of  this  period  are  particu- 
larly fine,  and  the  ideal  creations,  of  which  the 
statues  and  busts  of  the  emperor's  favorite 
Antinous  may  be  regarded  as  specimens,  have 
been  placed  on  an  equality  with  tibe  works  of 
the  most  finished  Greek  period. .  The  efforts 
of  Herodes  Atticus,  oneof  the  most  liberal  and 
enlightened  patrons  of  art  on  record,  also  did 
much  to  prolong  its  revival;  but  after  the 
middle  of  the  2d  century  of  our  era  it  exhibit- 
ed an  uninterrupted  dechne.  llie  sculptures 
on  the  arch  of  Beptimius  Beverus  (A.  D.  203) 
are  £ar  inferior  to  the  productions  of  Hadrian's 
time;  and  those  on  the  arch  of  Constantino, 
erected  a  century  later,  show  that  originality 
of  design  and  executive  ability  were  then  near- 
ly extinct.  The  dismemberment  of  the  empire 
completed  the  destruction  of  the  arts  in  Italy, 
and  during  the  troubled  i^es  which  succeeded, 
the  finest  efforts  of  the  old  sculptors  feU  a  prey 
to  barbarian  or  iconoclastic  fary,  or  were  de- 
stroyed in  conflagrations.  Constantinople,  in 
which  a  vast  number  of  bronzes,  marbles,  and 
pictures  had  been  collected  by  the  eastern  em- 
perors, continued  for  sever^  centuries  to  be 
almost  the  only  repository  of  snch  objjects;  but 
the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Latms  under 
Baldwin  in  1208  having  involved  these  in  de- 
struction, the  knowledge  of  antique  art  for  a 
time  passed  away  from  the  world. — Roman 
sculpture  may  be  described  in  general  terms  as 
a  continuation  of  that  of  Greece ;  the  best  art- 
ists were  Greeks,  and  there  is  no  record  of  the 
production  of  a  work  of  any  considerable  merit 
by  a  native  sculptor.  Italy  nevertheless  claims 
the  honor  of  having  been  the  seat  of  the  revi-' 
val  in  modem  times,  not  of  sculpture  merely, 
but  of  all  the  imitative  arts.  During  the  period 
known  as  the  dark  ages  the  arts  were  in  some 
degree  kept  alive  by  the  monks  of  the  early 
Greek  and  Latin  churches;  but  a  style  and 
treatment  founded  on  new  conceptions  of  the 
purposes  to  which  art  should  be  applied  and 
guiaed  by  Christianity,  had  gradually  super- 
ceded those  of  pagan  artists.  The  general 
causes  which  produced  this  result  are  enumer- 
ated in  the  article  PAnrrzKO.  With  Nicola 
Pisano,  who  flourished  in  the  flrst  half  of 
the  Idth  century,  the  authentic  history  of 
modem  sculpture  properly  commences,  not- 
withstanding the  preceding  century  haa  wit- 
nessed the  production  of  works  of  decided 
originality,  if  mde  and  repulsive  in  comparison 
with  the  wonders  of  the  Greek  schools.  The 
mission  of  the  sculptor  was  sunilar  to  that  of 
the  Greek  artists  in  the  archaic  or  Phidian  pe- 
riod; but  unlike  the  latter,  who  improved  upon 
established  types,  he  was  compelled  to  have 
direct  recourse  to  nature  as  it  existed  about 
him,  the  remains  of  antique  art  then  extant 
being  too  insigniflcant  to  afford  models,  and 
according  in  no  respect  with  the  severe  and 
religious  character  of  the  age.    Hence  modem 
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aaolptiird,  and   indeed   every  department  of 
modem  art  was  at  the  outBet  as  widely  sepa- 
rated from  tnat  of  the  Greek  schools,  as  the  re* 
ligion  which  inspired  it  differed  from  every 
system  which  had  preceded.    Nicola  and  his 
son,  Giovanni  Pisano,  were  among  the  first  to 
practise  scnlptore  as  a  separate  art,  and  the  dis- 
tinctive character  which  it  assumed  in  their 
hands  gave  the  first  decided  impnlse  to  its  cul- 
tivation in  Italy.    Their  works,  consisting  of 
bass-reliefs   on   the   facades   and  pulpits  of 
churches  in  Pisa^  Orvieto,  Sienna,  and  other 
Italian  cities,  exhibit  a  beauty  and  sfanplicity 
of  composition,  and  ,a  force  of  expreesion, 
which  abundantly  compensate  for  technical 
shortcomings.    Their  conceptions  of  nature  are 
naive  and  original,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  trace 
of  the  influence  of  the  antique  in  the  produc- 
tions of  themselves  or  their  contemporaries,  not- 
withstanding that  tiieir  superiori^  to  any  pre- 
oedinff  artists  is  supposed  to  have  been  ac- 
quired only  by  the  study  of  such  ancient  sculp- 
tures as  were  preserved  in  Pisa  and  elsewhere. 
The  art  inaugurated  by  the  Pisani  was  further 
developed  during  the  succeeding  century  by 
Andrea  Pisano,  the  son  of  Ugolino,  who  exe- 
cuted in  bronze  the  oldest  door  of  the  baptis- 
tery of  St.  John  in  Florence,  by  Andrea  Or- 
oagna,  the  MasuccL  and  others,  whose  genius 
was  chiefly  devoted  to  monumental  scupture 
and  the  execution  of  elaborate  ornaments,  bass- 
reliefe,  and  small  figures  on  altars.    Of  the  lat- 
ter kind  of  work  the  altar  in  the  chapel  of  San 
Miohele  in  Florence,  by  Orcagna,  is  a  cel&* 
brated  specimen.    Luca   della   Bobbia,  who 
died  in  1442,  is  celebrated  for  his  groups  of  the 
Virgin  and  Christ,  and  other  sacred  subjects, 
executed  in  terra  cotta,  and  hardened  by  a  pe- 
culiar process,  the  secret  of  which  is  said  to 
have  perished  with  him.    At  the  dose  of  the 
14th  century  sculpture,  under  the  influence 
given  to  modem  art  by  Giotto,  who  in  turn 
owed  much  to  the  example  of  Nicola  Plsano, 
had  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  perfec- 
tion ;  but  with  the  commencement  of  the  15th 
it  entered  upon  a  grander  epoch,  the  chief 
production  of  which  was  Lorenzo  Ghiberti's 
celebrated  bronze  doors  for  the  baptistery  of  St. 
John  in  Florence,  which  not  only  exceeded 
every  previous  effort  of  modem  sculpture,  but 
has  remained  to  the  present  time  a  masterpiece 
of  the  art  of  bass-relief.    Miohcd  Angelo  pro- 
nounced it  ^^  worthy  to  be  the  gate  of  Para- 
dise.''   Among  the  competitors  for  the  door  of 
St.  John  were  Donato  di  Betto  Bardi,  better 
known  as  Donatello,  and  Brunelleschi,  called 
by  the  Italians  Filippo  di  BruneUesco,  both 
of  whom  were  the  friends  and  contemporaries 
of  Ghiberti.    Branelleschi  was  most  distin- 
guished as  an  architect,  but  Donatello,  by  his 
noble  statues  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  George,  and 
other  works  distinguished  by  boldness  of  con- 
ception and  vigorous  execution,  gained  a  fore- 
most place  among  modem  sculptors.    Among 
other  sculptors  of  the  16th  century  were  Simon, 
the  brother,  and  Giovanni  di  Pisa,  one  of  the 


many  aoholars  of  ]>oiiate]]o;  the  Po]li|JQ&; 
Andrea  Yerocchio,  at  one  time  a  painter  od 
the  master  of  Peragino  and  Leonardo  da  Yind; 
and  Andrea  Ferracci ;  all  of  whom  were  chiefly 
employed  on  sacred  subjects  for  diuiches  md 
convents.  Toward  the  dose  of  the  16th  oeD> 
tnry  sculpture,  in  common  with  the  other  arts, 
began  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  newly  awak- 
ened taste  for  the  antique;  and  the  religioos 
subjects  previously  in  vogue  were  soooeeded  bj 
those  suggested  by  classical  history  or  mjMr 
ogy,  the  treatment  being  founded  upon  flie  id- 
cient  marbles  and  bronzes  which  the  xeel  of 
the  Medici  and  other  enlightened  art  pafcroB 
then  first  caused  to  be  exhumed.  Hot  if  the 
classical  mode  of  representation  was  appnh 
priate  to  purely  daasical  subjects,  and  the 
study  of  the  antique  of  advantage  with  respect 
to  the  technicalities  of  the  art,  theintrodoclNB 
of  pagan  forms  and  ideaa  into  woriteof  apmdf 
Christian  character  was  calonhUed  to  check 
the  healthful  development  which  art  hid  al- 
ready taken,  and  to  weaken  its  influence  in  ad- 
dressing modem  sympathies.  A  pseado-daci- 
cal  style,  founded  on  mere  imitation,  unii^ared 
by  the  sentiment  which  influen<^  the  tocieoc 
artists,  and  irreconcilable  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  thenceforth  made  rapid  innovatioDanpon 
the  practice  of  sculpture,  and  the  art,  while  ia 
the  maturity  of  its  promise,  began  to  deoHM. 
It  was  at  this  period  tiuit  the  most  extraordi- 
nary character  in  the  history  of  modern  ait 
produced  his  masterpieces  of  form.  Thewoiks 
of  Michel  Angelo  Buonarotti  are  beyond  omd- 
parison  the  grandest  efforts  of  modem  plaatio 
art,  and  his  colossal  Moses  in  the  monnfflCDt 
of  Pope  Julius  n.,  his  monumental  statiM  d 
Lorenzo  and  Giuliano  de'  Medid,  and  bB 
group  called  La  Fieta  in  St  Peter's,  siiov 
tiiat  the  influences  of  the  antique  were  ona- 
vailing  to  destroy  his  original  conoeptkas  of 
character  and  design.  Grandeur  and  eoergf 
of  expression  and  action  were  his  chief  oha^ 
acteristics,  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
anatomy  enabled  him  to  follow  the  snggesdoos 
of  his  imagination  to  an  extent  attained  bj  po 
other  artist,  and  which  was  calculated  to  mis- 
lead or  bewilder  othen  brought  under  hiiia- 
fiuence,  but  destitute  of  his  geniosw  He  ha^ 
numerous  followers,  whose  works,  for  tiie 
most  part  mannered  and  exaggerated  imi^ 
tions  of  their  master's  style,  are  nowforgottsiL 
Oontemporary  artists  of  the  16th  centoiywws 
Jacopo  Tatti,  called  Bansovino,  of  Venice,  t)^ 
had  many  eminent  scholars;  Pietro  Tomgaffl^i 
Baccio  Bandinellif  who  restored  the  ri|^t  ana 
of  the  Laocodn;  Benvenuto  Cellini,  eqaa)!? 
distinguished  as  a  sculptor  and  as  a  worker  ia 
the  predous  metals ;  Goglielmo  della  Pofta, 
famous  for  his  admirable  restorationfl  to  the 
Famese  Hercules ;  and  Giovanni  di  Bo]opM» 
sculptor  of  the  cdebrated  "  Bape  of  the  Si- 
bines''  and  the  bronxe  statue  of  MercaiT  *^ 
Florence ;  all  of  whom  posaessed  great meiittf 
sculptors,  although  their  works  are  oonoeived 
after  a  lower  ideal  than  those  of  the  miaten  of 
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th«  prerioin  oentary,  and  miiBt  be  oharaflter- 
12^  both  in  sentiineat  ftad  treatment  as  imita- 
tions  of  the  antique.  Profuse  ornamentation, 
high  finish,  illnsive  effects,  and  great  elabora* 
tion  of  details  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
artist,  and  nobility  of  form  or  force  of  exprefr- 
sion  were  lost  in  vain  attempts  to  represent 
anatomical  impoGsibilitiea.  GioTanni  Lorenzo 
Bernini,  bom  in  Naples  in  1598,  affords  an  ex- 
ample of  this  perveraion  of  the  principles  of  the 
art,  and  his  works,  notwithstanding  the  fer- 
tility of  imagination  and  the  execntiye  ability 
which  they  display,  are  deservedly  considered 
to  violate  taste  and  propriety.  Alessandro  Al- 
gardi,  Francesco  Mocdii,  and  other  sculptors 
of  the  17th  century  exhibited  sindlar  character- 
istics, although  in  occasional  efforts  they  rose 
above  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Francesco  di  Ques- 
noy,  called  II  Fiammingo,  deserves  mention, 
however,  as  an  ai-tist  of  purer  taste,  who  ex- 
celled in  portraying  children.  Many  other 
names  mig^t  be  cited  of  sculptors  not  inferior 
in  separate  qualities  to  the  above ;  but  it  will  be 
sofficient  to  observe  that  with  the  commence- 
ment of  the  18th  century  sculpture  in  Italy  had 
degenerated  into  a  purely  ornamental  lut,  in 
whoch  mechanical  skill  was  more  appreciated 
than  taste  or  originality.  In  the  latter  half  of 
the  century  l^e  enlightened  efforts  of  Popes 
Clement  XIV.  (Ganganelli)  and  Pius  YL,  and 
Cardinal  Albani,  the  publications  of  Winckel- 
mann,  and  the  discovery  of  the  buried  treasures 
of  Pompeii  and  Herculanemn,  had  the  effect  of 
reviving  a  love  for  the  antique;  and  with  the 
appearance  of  Canova  (1757-1822)  succeeded 
an  era  of  purer  taste.  Some  of  the  early  works 
of  Ganova  reflect  the  true  spirit  of  the  anti<][ue ; 
but  he  subsequently  cultivated  a  meretricious 
gracefulness  of  form,  particularly  in  his  female 
ngnres,  with  a  friyolous  and  ignoble  manner- 
i8m.>-The  history  of  modem  Italian  sculp- 
ture may  be  considered  to  describe  in  general 
terms  the  progress  of  the  art  in  other  Euro- 
pean nations.  In  all  of  diem  it  probably  re- 
oeived  its  impube  from  Italian  artists,  followed 
fiifflilar  phases  of  improvonent  and  decline,  was 
infloenced  by  similar  fashions,  and  has  been  so 
slightly  modified  by  national  peculiarities  or 
feelings  as  to  render  unnecessary  any  elaborate 
account  of  its  progress  out  of  Italy.  That 
country  is  the  school  from  which  the  principles 
of  sculpture  as  recognized  in  modem  tunes  have 
emanated,  and  there  may  be  said  to  be  no  other 
in  existence.  The  chief  masterpieces  of  ancient 
and  modem  art  are  still  to  be  found  there,  and 
thither  it  is  still  tihe  custom  for  sculptors,  what- 
ever may  be  their  naticmality,  to  resort  for  study 
or  inspiration.  In  France  the  earliest  names 
of  note  are  Jacques  d^Angoul^e  and  Jean 
Goiq'on,  who  flourished  in  the  16th  century. 
The  florid  style  of  Giovanni  di  Bologna  was 
fiohsequently  followed  with  consideriS>le  suc^ 
cess,  and  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Girardon 
find  Puget  were  the  precursors  of  a  long  line 
5f  sculptors,  among  whom  were  Falconnet,  cele- 
brated for  his  equestrian  statue  of  Peter  the 


Gieaty'Piga],  Houdon,  Ohaudet,  Oartellier,  and 
many  other  artists  of  merit  The  chief  names 
of  the  19th  century  are  Bavid  d^Angers^  a  great 
and  original  artist,  Pradier,  £tex,  Desboeufii, 
Rude,  Cavalier,  Maindron,  Bosio,  Pr^ault,  and 
Qi^singer.  Sculpture  in  Spain  has  since  the 
16th  century  been  identical  or  nearly  so  with 
that  of  Italy,  except  that  it  has  been  more 
exdusiyely  devoted  to  religious  purposes— a 
practice  which  led  to  tiie  manufacture  of 
images  of  sacred  personages  colored  to  repre- 
sent life  and  habited  in  real  drapery.  The 
German  sculntors  subsequent  to  the  16th  cen- 
tury have  followed  in  the  track  of  other  na- 
tiohs,  imparting  to  their  works  however  some- 
what of  a  peoudiar  local  character.  The  prin- 
cipal names  are  Bauchmaller,  Schltlter,  Millich^ 
Bartel,  Nahl,  Sozmenschein,  Ohnmacht,  and 
during  the  present  century  Schadow,  Danneck- 
er,  Tieck,  Zauner,  Schwanthaler,  Bauch,  Kiss, 
Rietschel,  Drake,  Wagner,  Max,  Beiche,  and 
Steinh&user,  most  of  whom  have  followed  a 
style  partaking  of  the  qualities  of  modem  ro- 
mantic art  and  of  the  antique.  Denmark  has 
produced  in  Thorwaldsen  an  artist  who  co- 
operated with  Oanova  in  bringing  back  the  se- 
verity and  simplicity  of  antique  art.  Until  the 
present  century  the  art  was  pursued  in  England 
principally  by  foreigners,  and  the  first  native 
sculptor  of  note  was  Flaxman,  a  man  of  singu- 
larly pure  ideal  conceptions,  and  whose  works 
bear  a  striking  affinity  to  the  antique.  His  de- 
signs from  Homer  are  in  this  respect  among  the 
most  remarkable  productions  of  modem  art 
Other  English  sculptors  of  repute  are  Ohantrey, 
Westmacott,  Lough,  Bailey,  and  Gibson.  No 
American  sculptures  worthy  of  the  name  were 
produced  previous  to  the  time  of  Greenongh; 
but  within  the  last  25  years  the  works  of 
Powers,  Crawford,  Brown.  Olevenger.  Bogers, 
Palmer,  and  others,  have  snown  that  American 
artists  possess  abilities  in  this  department  of  art 
not  inferior  to  those  of  their  contemporaries. 
— ^The  sculptured  remains  of  Central  and  South 
America  are,  like  those  of  eastern  Asia  and 
India,  chiefly  of  value  to  the  archeeologist,  and 
do  not  iQustrate  the  progress  of  the  art.  They 
are  distinguished  by  vastness  of  scale  and  a 
certain  grotesque  fancy,  and  in  some  instances 
by  a  beauty  and  symmetry  of  form  remarkable 
in  a  primitive  people.    (See  Palsnqttk.) 

SdUPPAUG,  a  spiny-rayed  fish  of  the  family 
iparidcB  and  genus  pagru»  (Cut.)  ;  it  is  also 
called  scup  and  porgy  in  some  localities.  In 
this  family  the  gill  covers  are  shining  and  scaly, 
and  unarmed ;  the  palate  without  teeth  and  the 
jaws  noi  protractile;  tiie  spinous  rays  of  the 
dorsal  and  anal  fins  bare,  and  received  when 
depressed  in  grooves  at  tiieir  base;  pectorals 
and  ventrals  sharp-pointed ;  branchiostegal 
rays  6 ;  the  scales  large  and  thin,  broader  than 
long,  the  centre  of  growth  being  near  the  pos- 
terior border.  In  pagrus  the  molars  are  round- 
ed and  in  2  rows,  and  the  front  teeth  conical 
with  a  villiform  card-like  band  behind  them. 
There  are  more  than  a  dozen  species  in  the 
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ICbditorranean  and  Bed  seas,  and  Oie  ISast  In- 
dian and  S.  Pacific  arohipelagoea.  The  com- 
num  opeoiee  on  the  American  coast  (P.  a/rgy^ 
rop§,  Oay.)  attains  a  length  of  8  to  12  inches ; 
when  first  taken  firom  the  water  it  is  pinkish  or 
fieah-colored  above  and  silverj  below ;  aboat 
the  eyes  reddish ;  a  narrow  green  ridge  at  the 
base  of  the  dorsal,  and  one  Just  back  of  the 
eyes ;  iris  mostly  silvery ;  doraal  reddish,  with 
the  anterior  rays  silvery ;  the  body  is  mnoh 
compressed  toward  the  back,  whidi  is  high ; 
the  lips  large  and  loose;  oandal  deeply  forked; 
there  is  a  liuve  pnrple  scale  at  the  beginning 
of  the  lateral  line.  The  food  consists  of  cuttle 
fish,  crnstaceans,  mollasks,  and  sea  weeds, 
which  are  readily  crashed  with  its  powerful 
teeth.  It  is  found  firom  Massachusetts  to  South 
Carolina;  it  is  common  in  Buzzard^s  bay  and 
Yineyard  sound,  and  is  there  used  more  than 
any  other  fish  in  afresh  state;  it  is  caught  with 
tiie  hook  firom  June  1  to  the  middle  of  October, 
and  after  that  is  netted  or  speared;  of  late 
years  a  few  have  been  caught  N.  of  Oape  Ood, 
even  as  fiir  as  Nahant,  probably  the  remnant 
of  a  considerable  number  thrown  overboard 
near  Boston  harbor  from  1882  to  1885 ;  in  the 
summer  of  1869  a  large  specimen  was  taken  in 
a  net  off  the  town  of  Lynn,  Mass.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1859,  in  a  single  boat,  7  men  employed 
in  drawing  a  seine  at  Stone  Bridge,  not  &r 
firom  Providence,  B.  I.,  obtained  600  barrels  of 
this  fish  at  one  haul,  which  were  sold  on  the 
spot  for  $600 ;  and  even  larger  hauls  than  this 
have  been  made,  though  not  probably  with 
more  profit.  The  P.  wlgarU  (Ouv.)  of  the 
Mediterranean  is  about  the  same  size,  silvery, 
with  reddish  tinges  or  bars  on  the  back ;  it  was 
known  as  the  phagro%  by  Aristotle,  and  by 
ichthyologists  was  placed  in  the  old  genus 
spams  (Linn.)  until  separated  by  Guvier ;  it  is 
not  found  in  northern  waters,  and  its  flesh  is 
highly  esteemed. 

SCURVY.    See  ANnsooRBTmoB. 

SCURVY  GRASS  (eocMscma  offidnaUSy 
linn.),  a  biennial,  fleshy,  smooth  plant  of  the 
natural  order  cntciferm^  indigenous  to  the  sea 
coast  of  Europe.  Its  usual  height  is  6  to  7 
inches;  its  stem  is  angular,  leafy,  and  branch- 
ing; its  radical  leaves  reniform,  subdentate, 
and  spreading,  furnished  with  long  petioles; 
those  of  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  are  alter- 
nate, sessile,  or  sheathing,  oblong,  sharply  sin- 
uate. The  flowers,  which  are  white  and  appear 
in  April  and  May,  grow  in  terminal  corymbs, 
and  are  succeeded  by  globose,  roughish  sUides, 
each  containing  numerous  seeds.  T|ie  entire 
plant  is  antiscorbutic,  aperient,  diuretic,  and 
stimulant,  and  is  employed  as  a  salad;  its  taste 
is  bitter  acrid ;  if  bruised,  it  emits  a  pungent 
odor.  When  cultivated,  its  seeds  should  be 
sown  in  the  autumn  in  a  damp  soil.  There 
are  several  other  spedes,  all  of  similar  value  as 
remedial  agents. 

SCUTARL  L  (Turk,  mhudar;  anc.  Chry^ 
sopolis\  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  situated  on 
the  shore  of  the  Bosporus  opposite  Constant!- 


BOple,  of  which  it  is  considered  a  8ato\>;po^ 
estimated  at  60,000.  It  stands  on  the  TrndDht- 
ing  slope  of  a  hill,  has  8  fine  mosques,  and  i 
picturesque  buTjing  ground  planted  vith  cy- 
presses, whidi  is  a  fisivorite  place  of  burial  for 
wealthy  feunilies,  firom  a  traction  that  the  Mo- 
hammedans will  eventually  be  expelled  from 
Europe.  The  late  sultan  Mahmoud  built  ei- 
tensive  barracks  at  Scuturi,  which  were  occu- 
pied as  a  hospital  during  the  Crimean  war  bj 
the  English.  Scutari  has  a  palace  and  a  con- 
vent of  howling  dervishes.  The  snnroimdiiif 
country  contains  many  beautiM  Tillas  m 
kiosks.  The  town  is  the  great  thorongh&ie 
between  the  capital  and  the  Asiatic  prov- 
inces, n.  (Albanian,  Skodra;  Turk  likende- 
rieh)^  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  K.  Alba- 
nia, situated  on  the  river  Boyana  at  the  8.  K 
extremity  of  the  lake  of  Scutari,  18  ol  &oa 
the  Adriatic  coast;  pop.  estimated  at  40,00(1 
It  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  defended  bj  two 
castles,  has  several  mosques  and  churches,  and 
is  the  see  of  both  a  Greek  and  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic bishop;  about  half  the  population  beloog  to 
the  latter  futh,  the  remainder  being  Greebaod 
Turks,  m.  Or  Zaota  (anc  Paitu  Labettii\ 
a  lake  of  European  Turkey,  Albania,  on  tbe 
frontiers  of  Montenegro ;  extreme  length  S7  su 
breadth  from  6  to  10  m.  It  contuns  eerenl 
small  islands,  5  of  which  are  inhabited.  Ser- 
eral  streams  flow  into  it,  the  laigest  of  vhich 
is  the  Boyana,  which,  having  united  intb  ^ 
Moratcha  or  Zanta,  enters  it  from  the  K.,  ffld 
issues  from  its  S.  E.  extremity,  ftvm  whenait 
has  a  course  to  the  sea  of  about  20  m^  wd  ^ 
navigable  for  large  boats  as  high  aa  the  towi 
of  Scutari. 

SOTLLA.    See  Soiouo. 

SOYTHE  Aim  SICKLE,  long  kniTeavitbi 
curved  edge,  the  former  commonly  wed  k 
mowing  grass,  bushes,  ^.,  and  the  litter. 
called  also  a  reaping  hook,  for  catting  grm 
These  implements  in  ancient  tunes  were  ^ 
employed  as  warlike  weapons.  In  anci«t  Bo- 
man  cameos  they  are  depicted  in  the  variwis 
forms  in  which  thej  were  employed  under  i» 
general  name  oifaJa;  as  the.^  memms  j" 
crooked  sickle,  such  as  is  still  used  for  re^ 
gnun ;  falxfanariay  the  long  scythe  for  mov- 
ing grass,  constructed  with  a  handle  at  ng» 
angles  to  the  blade,  very  much  as  at  the  pre- 
enttime;  fdla  vinatoritij  arborana^  ttkati^ 
&c.,  the  pruning  knife,  biU  hook,  bnsh  k.w 
Ac  The  implement  was  a  symbol  of  Satan, 
the  senesD  faUtfer^  personifying  time,  who  m 
down  and  destroys  all  this^  as  with  aflCT"^ 
As  a  weapon  the  scythe  was  also  made  in^^* 
eral  forms.  The  sword  with  the  corred  ^ 
was  ih^fakatus  ensis;  and  in  thedu^^^ 
short  hooked  knifb,  the  handle  ternmiating J** 
yond  in  a  da^^r,  it  was  made  of  *^^^^ 
use  for  one  hand,  or  attached  to  the  em  ^ 
pole,  making  it  then  a  sort  of  pike.  ^^^ 
form,  which  was  used  by  the  As^yriasa,  Xedesi 
Persians,  and  the  Gauls  and  BrHooa,  the  W 
crooked  scythe  blades  were  fhstened  to  w 
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zles  of  their  chariots  or  to  the  felloes  of  the 
rheels,  and  were  thus  made  to  cut  down  those 
moDg  whom  the  chariots  were  driyen.  In 
lodem  warfare  scythes  have  been  used  in 
lose  combat,  and  make  a  formidable  weapon. 
-As  agricultnral  instrmnents,  there  was  uttle 
ifference  in  the  forms  of  the  ancient  scythes 
nd  sickles  from  those  of  the  present  time,  and 
he/  appear  from  the  representations  of  them 
0  hare  been  as  well  adapted  for  their  nses  as 
,ny  made  np  to  the  17th  century.  The  same 
orms  appear  in  the  illustrations  of  Strutt  in 
lis  ^*  Manners  and  Customs  of  tihe  People  of 
Dngland,^^  and  were  there  in  use  more  than  10 
entnries  ago.  The  snath  or  handle  was  how* 
tver  straight  instead  of  crooked,  and  was  fhr- 
lished  with  only  one  instead  of  two  of  the  short 
landles  which  are  inserted  into  the  snath  to 
ake  hold  of.  Among  the  earliest  recorded  im- 
>roTements  in  their  manufacture  is  the  stiffen- 
ng  of  the  back  edge  by  welding  to  it  a  strip 
>f  iron.  This  was  also  one  of  the  earliest 
American  mechanical  inventions,  being  made 
>y  Joseph  Jenks,  a  skilful  iron  manufacturer, 
rho  established  iron  works  in  1646  on  the 
^aogos  river  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  and  in  May,  1665, 
received  from  the  legislature  a  special  grant  or 
)fttent  running  7  years  for  this  improvement. 
In  the  notices  of  early  iron  works  in  New 
England,  scythes  are  generally  named  among 
:he  most  important  products.  Among  the 
iianufacturers  especially  noted  for  this  and 
dmilar  productions  was  Hugh  Orr,  a  Scotch- 
nan,  who  emigrated  to  Bridgewater,  Mass., 
n  1738,  and  there  built  a  shop  for  this  particu- 
lar branch.  He  soon  added  to  it  the  manufkc- 
tnre  of  axes,  and  afterward  introduced  both  in 
Khode  Island  and  Oonnecticut  His  son  Rob- 
ert Orr  established  the  present  mode  of  forging 
Kivthes  with  the  trip  hammer,  and  was  the  first 
:o  make  iron  shovels  in  Massachusetts.  The 
busmess  has  since  been  largely  condacted  in 
9utton,  Worcester  co.,  and  also  in  several  towns 
in  Maine  and  New  York.  It  is  however  gradually 
^iisappearing  before  the  introduction  of  mowing 
uid  reaping  machines.  In  England  the  manu- 
facture has  been  an  important  one  for  the  last 
300  years,  and  has  been  particularly  successful 
in  the  N".  extremity  of  Derbyshire,  extending 
ibont  6  m.  S.  from  Sheffield.  It  was  established 
there  by  a  party  of  Flemings  who  were  driven 
from  the  Netherlands,  me  scythe  makers 
Mnong  them  settling  in  the  parish  of  Norton 
and  the  sickle  makers  in  the  adjoining  one  of 
Eckington.  The  best  of  these  tools  are  still 
made  in  this  neighborhood,  and  in  Bristol  and 
Dudley.  In  the  New  York  market  only  Eng- 
u^h  sickles  are  found,  and  few  of  these  are 
sold.  They  are  distinguished  from  scythes 
by  the  crescent  form  of  the  blade,  and  their 
comparatively  short  length,  about  8  feet,  while 
that  of  the  scythe  is  from  8  to  6  feet.  When 
Qstd,  the  sickle  is  held  in  the  right  hand,  and 
the  grain  being  gathered  up  with  the  left  arm 
w  clipped  off.  The  scythe  is  always  swung  free 
with  both  hands.  The  edge  of  the  sickle  which 
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oomes  next  the  ground  as  it  is  held  is  beyeQed 
off  and  notched  over  the  fiice  of  the  bevel  like 
a  file,  giving  to  the  implement  a  serrated  edge. 
English  scythes  also  are  imported  into  the 
United  States.  They  differ  from  those  made 
in  this  country  by  their  very  thin  fiat  web  of 
cast  steel,  which,  if  relieved  from  the  iron  rib 
riveted  along  the  back  edge,  might  be  rolled 
up  like  a  ribbon,  and  would  when  released 
spring  out  straight  again.  It  is  tempered  so  as 
to  take  an  edge  like  a  razor.  These  BoylOiea 
are  fitted  only  for  very  smooth  lawns. 

80YTHIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  vast 
area  of  indeterminate  boundaries  in  eastern 
Europe  and  western  Asia.  The  name  was  un* 
known  to  the  native  population,  who,  accord* 
ing  to  Herodotus,  called  themselves  ScolotL 
They  are  mentioned  as  Scythians  by  Hesiod^ 
who  describes  them  as  living  in  wagons  and 
feeding  on  mares'  milk ;  and  the  same  charac- 
teristics, but  not  the  name,  are  ^ven  to  them 
by  Homer.  Herodotus,  the  principid  authority 
on  the  subject,  describes  Scythia  as  a  square 
area,  extending  4,000  stadia  (nearly  600  miles) 
on  every  rade,  the  southern  boundary  being  the 
coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  (not  in- 
cluding the  Tauric  Chersonesns)  to  the  sea  of 
Azof  (Niebuhr)  or  to  the  mouth  of  the  Don 
(Rawlinson).  On  the  N.  were  the  naticma 
called  Agathyrsi,  Neuri,  Androi>hagi,  and  Me- 
lanchlsBni.  Much  of  his  ticythian  geogrHphy 
is  founded  on  misconceptions,  and  is  unintel- 
ligible, but  it  probably  comprehended  the . 
whole  region  from  the  Danube  and  the  moun- 
tains E.  of  Transylvania  to  the  lower  Don. 
Subsequently  the  Herodotean  Scythia  was  con- 
quered by  the  Sarmatians,  who  gave  their 
name  to  it ;  and  the  Greeks,  having  become 
acquainted  through  the  conquests  of  Alexander 
with  Asiatic  tribes  t>eyond  the  Jihoon  (Oxus) 
and  the  Sihon  (Jaxartes),  transferred  the  name 
of  Scythia  to  their  country ;  so  that  the  Scythia 
of  Ptolemy  and  of  Roman  writers  under  the 
empire  is  exclusively  Asiatic,  including  all 
northern  Asia  from  the  Volga  to  Serica  (China). 
It  was  divided  by  the  Imaus  mountains  (the 
western  part  of  the  Himalaya  with  its  ofbhoots) 
into  Seythia  intra  Imanm  and  Scythia  eaUra 
Jmaum. — Herodotus,  who  visited  the  Greek 
settlements  on  the  Euxine,  and  made  inquiries 
both  of  Scythians  and  Greeks,  gives  a  detailed 
account  of  the  Scythian  people,  dominion,  and 
manners  of  his  time.  They  were  nomadic 
tribes,  living  on  food  derived  from  animals, 
migratin^^  according  to  the  wants  of  their  cat- 
tle, keepmg  large  troops  of  horses,  excelling  in 
cavalry  exercises  and  archery,  and  worshipping 
the  sword,  an  elevated  iron  cimeter,  as  tneir 
chief  divinity,  to  which  they  sacrificed  sheep, 
horses,  and  a  portion  of  the  prisoners  taken  in 
war.  Hippocrates,  more  precisely  than  Herod- 
otus, describes  their  personal  appearance  as 
different  from  that  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  and 
like  to  nothing  but  itself.  "  Their  bodies  are 
gross  and  fleshy;  the  Johits  are  loose  and 
yielding;  the  belly  flabby;  they  hare  but  little 
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hair,  and  they  all  closely  resemble  one  an- 
other." Among  their  barbarous  rites  were 
the  following :  The  Scythian  soldier  drank  the 
blood  of  the  first  man  he  overthrew  in  battle. 
The  scalps  and  skins  of  slain  enemies  were  pre- 
served as  martial  decorations,  and  the  skulls 
were  formed  into  drinking  cups.  Once  a  year 
the  chief  of  every  horde  filled  a  vast  vat  with 
wine,  and  divided  it  among  the  warriors  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  enemies  they  had 
slain,  those  whose  hands  were  unstained  re- 
ceiving none.  They  entombed  their  kings 
amid  sacrifices  of  men  and  beasts,  put  out  the 
eyes  of  all  their  slaves,  gave  credit  to  soothsay- 
ers, and  had  an  extreme  hatred  of  all  foreign  * 
oustoms.  Beside  the  nomadic  hordes,  forming 
the  bulk  of  the  population,  to  which  the  chiefe 
belonged,  there  were  agricultural  Scythians, 
with  fixed  abodes,  raising  and  exporting  com 
and  eating  bread,  who  dwelt  along  the  Dnieper 
(Borysthenes)  and  Bug  (Hypanis),  within  the 
influence  of  the  Greek  settlements,  and  were 
DTobably  regarded  as  degenerate  brethren. 
Kiebuhr  supposes  that  they  were  a  foreign  race 
reduced  to  servitude.  Repugnant  from  their 
habits  and  forfnidable  from  their  force,  with 
every  man  a  practised  horse-bowman,  Thuoy- 
dides  declared  that  the  Scythians  would  be  ir- 
resistible if  they  could  only  unite. — ^Two  prin- 
cipal events  are  recorded  in  their  history.  The 
snccessors  of  the  Oinunerians  in  the  order  of 
migration  westward,  they  drove  the  latter  be- 
fore them  southward  into  Asia  Minor,  Ardys 
being  then  king  of  Lydia,  and  themselves  in- 
vaded the  Median  empire,  near  the  close  of  the 
7th  century  B.  0.  Herodotus  preserves  the  ac- 
count of  the  poet  Aristeas,  that  the  Griffins  of 
the  extreme  north  initiated  tiie  migratory 
movement  which  finally  expelled  the  Cimme- 
rians from  their  territory,  but  heard  himself 
another  explanation,  that  the  Scythians  were 
driven  across  the  Araxes  and  precipitated  upon 
the  Cimmerians  in  consequence  of  an  Unsuc- 
cessful war  with  the  Massagetsd.  The  Scythian 
host  pursued  the  fugitive  tribes,  but,  mistaking 
the  way,  passed  E.  instead  of  W.  of  the  Cau- 
casus, and  thus  entered  Media  instead  of  Asia 
Minon  Niebuhr  supposes,  contrary  to  the 
Herodotean  account,  that  the  Cimmerians  es- 
caped into  Asia  Minor  across  the  Thracian 
Bosporus,  and  that  their  expulsion  was  not 
connected  with  the  Scythian  invasion  of  Media. 
The  Median  king  Cyaxares  was  besieging  Nine- 
veh, but  desisted  in  order  to  meet  the  unexpect- 
ed inroad  of  the  Scythians.  He  was  complete- 
ly defeated,  and  they  became  masters  of  the 
country,  holding  cruel  and  oppressive  sway  for 
28  years  as  far  as  Palestme  and  the  borders  of 
Egypt.  At  length  their  chiefs  were  slain  when 
intoxicated  at  a  banquet,  the  hordes  were  ex- 
pelled, and  Cyaxares  resumed  the  throne.  The 
second  event  in  Scythian  history  la  the  inva- 
sion by  Darius  (about  516-616  B.  C),  under- 
taken to  avenge  their  inroad  upon  Media.  He 
suBunoned  the  whole  force  of  his  empire,  and 
marched  through  Thrace  with  an  army  of 


780,000  horse  and  foot,  whfle  a  fleet  of  60S 
vessels  preceded  him  to  the  Danube  s^ 
threw  across  a  bridge  of  boats.  Kothiog  fa- 
ther is  certain  except  that  he  advanced  m 
Scythia  and  retreated  with  severe  loss.  Cteas 
says  that  after  a  16  days'  march  he  exch8Df«>! 
his  bow  for  that  of  the  Scythian  king,  and  ia- 
mediately  fled  on  discovering  the  latter  to  \i 
the  larger.  In  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  sl 
army  consisting  chiefly  of  foot  marches  ore 
about  12  degrees  of  longtitude,  in  the  face  o: 
enemies,  across  at  least  6  large  rivers,  throcfi 
a  country  without  roads,  and  either  devibtatk 
or  uncultivated.  There  are  constant  skinnhh- 
es,  but  the  Scythian  king  avoids  a  general  ea- 
ge^ement,  and  sends  to  Darius  the  BrniboiiciJ 
present  of  a  bird,  a  mouse,  a  frog,  and  5  ar- 
rows. At  length  the  Persians  begin  a  t^i 
retreat,  but  the  Scythians  reach  the  bridge  (« 
the  Danube  before  them,  which  was  saved 
only  by  a  stratagem  of  the  lonians;  and  Dane 
was  thus  able  to  return  to  Asia.  "When  Aiei- 
ander  crossed  the  Danube,  it  was  not  nominalj 
an  invasion  of  Scythia,  which  term  w^  lii^s 
limited  to  the  country  of  northern  nom;^ 
nations  that  were  not  Sarmatian,  and  in  tie 
time  of  Ptolemy  was  applied  only  to  the  scans- 
ly  known  northern  re^ons  of  Asia.  TheBd- 
mans  had  -marvellous  narratives,  bat  ^^ 
knowledge,  concerning  the  inhabitants  of  tk' 
Immense  territory. — ^Niebuhr,  Bockh,  fick- 
arik,  Thirlwall,  and  Grote  maintain  that  ue 
Scythians  of  Herodotus  were  of  ihe  Mocgc- 
lian  race,  the  prototypes  of  the  Huns.  Bula- 
rians,  and  Turks  of  later  centuries.  Hombo^ 
Klaproth,  Grimm,  Donaldson,  and  SavIiDsis 
controvert  this  opinion,  and  consider  them  v> 
belongto  the  Indo-European  race.  Theana^c^ff 
of  physiological  characteristics  or  of  maDcas 
and  customs  is  less  decisive  than  that  of  1^ 
guage ;  and,  according  to  Bawlinson,  oi  t^ 
smidl  number  of  Scythic  words  which  renisin. 
nearly  all  present  roots  capable  of  identificatioa 
witii  well  known  Indo-European  termi-^* 
Niebuhr,  Eleim  Schriften;  and  Kawlifljoai 
"Herodotus,"  voL  iiL  (I860). 

SEA.    See  Ooeak. 

SEA  ANEMONE.    See  Aotdoa. 

SEA  BEAB.    See  Seal.  , 

SEA  OAT,  the  common  name  of  the  cart:**- 
ginous  fishes  of  the  order  holocephaU  and  tas- 
ily  chimcBToidei.  They  seem  to  form  a  gwip 
intermediate  between  the  sturgeons  and  shar*^; 
the  dorsal  cord  is  continuous,  with  cartilagic^^* 
neural  arches  and  transverse  process;  ^^ 
skull  is  short  and  rounded,  produced  on  eaf^ 
side  into  a  process  to  which  the  lower  jaw^ 
connected  instead  of  to  an  agmdrotm  M^ 
upper  jaw  and  palate  are  ftised  with  the  sk'^'J 
without  traces  of  suture ;  the  upper  jaw  hi*^  ^ 
broad  plates  or  teeth,  and  the  lower  2;  V* 
eyes  very  large  and  without  lids; nasal cann« 
very  large  and  convoluted,  opening  on  the  cb- 
der  side  of  the  snout  in  front  of  ^*J"^^r! 
which  is  small ;  the  branchias  are  not  fiied  \ 
their  outer  margin,  and  are  covered  by  a  am 
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percnlnm,  Adhering  to  the  liyoid  arob,  with  only 
single  apertnre  on  each  side  behind  the  head, 
ommnnicating  interiorly  with  6  branchial  sacs 
pening  separately  into  the  pharynx ;  there  is 
o  air  bladder,  and  the  intestine  has  a  spiral 
aire.  The  skin  is  covered  with  placoid  gran- 
les ;  between  the  eyes  is  a  fleshy  dnb-shaped 
Tocess,  with  serrated  edge  and  ending  in  a  spine, 
rhich  somewhat  resembles  a  crown,  and  has 
iven  rise  to  one  of  its  popular  names,  '*  the 
iQg  of  the  herrings,"  though  in  this  as  in 
lany  other  instances  the  monarch  preys  upon 
is  snbjects.  The  ventrals  are  abdominal,  the 
nal  small,  the  pectorals  powerful,  and  the  tail 
teterocercal ;  the  anterior  dorsal  is  short,  tri- 
.ngnlar,  with  a  strong  spine  for  the  first  ray, 
nd  is  placed  over  the  pectorals.  They  are 
iviparoQS,  the  large  eggs  being  enclosed  in  a 
eathery  capsnle ;  the  males  are  provided  with 
rifid  claspers.  linnfleus  gave  the  name  of 
MfJUBridm  to  the  family  from  their  singular 
ippearance,  as  they  at  first  sight,  and  in  ill 
tuffed  specimens,  presented  to  him  a  seeming 
mion  of  parts  of  different  animals  and  of  con- 
radictory  characters. — The  northern  sea  cat 
cUmcera  mamtrosa,  Linn.)  has  a  conical  snout, 
he  dorsals  contiguous  and  reaching  to  the  end 
)f  the  tail,  which  is  prolonged  into  a  slender 
ilament;  the  body  is  elongated  and  shark-like; 
;be  e^es  have  a  greenish  pupil  surrounded  by  a 
rhite  iris,  and  they  shine,  especially  at  night, 
ike  cats^  eyes,  whence  the  common  name ;  the 
3o}or  is  silvery  with  brown  spots ;  the  tail  is 
learly  as  long  as  the  body.  It  attains  a 
length  of  8  or  4  feet,  and  is  found  in  the  North 
sea  and  nor^em  Atlantic,  where  it  pursues  the 
shoals  of  herring  and  other  migratory  fish ;  it 
iho  feeds  on  jelly  fishes  and  crustaceans ;  it 
has  been  taken  on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain. 
The  flesh  is  tough,  but  the  Norwegians  make 
nse  of  the  eggs  as  food ;  the  oil  of  the  liver  is  em- 
ployed by  them,  in  diseases  of  the  eyes  and  for 
wounds,  and  the  end  of  the  tail  for  pipe  pickers. 
—The  southern  sea  cat  belongs  to  the  genus 
edlorhjnehua  (Gronov.),  and  is  the  0.  aiutralis 
(Oronov.) ;  the  snout  ends  in  a  gristly  append- 
age, bent  backward  at  the  end  so  as  to  resem- 
ble a  hoe;  the  anterior  dorsal  is  very  far  for- 
ward over  the  pectorals,  the  2d  over  the  ventrals 
and  reaching  to  the  caudal,  and  the  tail  does 
not  end  in  a  filament ;  it  is  of  about  the  same 
size  as  the  northern  animal,  and  silvery,  tinged 
with  yellowish  brown ;  it  inhabits  the  southern 
sea^.  and,  like  the  other,  in  very  deep  water. 

SEA  COW.    See  Manatee. 

SEA  CUCUMBER,  one  of  the  popular  names 
of  the  hohthuric^  the  highest  order  of  the 
echinoderms,  which  are  the  highest  class  of  ra- 
diated animals;  the  name  is  derived  from  their 
generally  elongated  and  more  or  less  cylindri- 
cal and  warty  form ;  they  are  also  called  sea 
slags  from  their  vermicular  mode  of  creeping. 
The  hodj  has  not  the  ciJcareous  covering  of 
the  star  fishes  and  sea  urchins,  but  is  rather 
soft,  with  a  leathery  skin  sometimes  fhmished 
with  calcareous  plates  or  gp*anale3  without 


spines ;  the  month  is  at  one  end  and  the  doar 
cal  opening  at  the  other,  the  former  surround* 
ed  by  branching  and  retractile  tentacles  sup- 
ported on  an  osseous  ring  which  forms  the 
rudiment  of  an  internal  skeleton;  the  ambu- 
lacra (feet)  or  suckers  are  arranged  nsually 
in  longitudinal  rows  on  the  sides  of  the  body, 
alternating  with  spaces  having  no  such  appara- 
tus, and  corresponding  to  the  spiny  rows  of 
star  fishes  and  sea  undiins;  motion  is  effeoted 
principally  by  these  suckers,  the  mouth  for« 
ward.  By  the  introduction  or  ejection  of  wa- 
ter at  the  posterior  extremity  the  body  may  be 
made  to  assume  great  variations  in  length  and 
width,  and  the  general  appearance  externally 
is  more  that  of  an  annelid  than  a  radiate.  Some 
of  the  genera  (as  9f/napta)  have  cutaneous  an- 
ohor-like  hooks  by  which  they  attach  them- 
selves, each  inserted  obliquely  under  a  small 
subcutaneous  scale  perforated  by  a  canal ;  the 
muscular  layer  under  the  skin  is  very  thick, 
and  so  powerful  in  its  constrictions  that  the 
animal  can  discharge  all  its  viscera  through  the 
mouth,  this  operation  perhaps  in  some  oases 
depending  partly  on  the  sudden  change  of 
pressure  when  the  specimen  is  quickly  taken 
from  a  great  depth.  They  have  a  well  devel- 
oped oesophageal  ring,  which  sends  off  nerves 
to  the  body  and  tentacles;  the  intestinal  canal 
is  very  long,  retained  in  place  by  a  kind  of 
membranous  mesentery,  and  generally  unsym- 
metrical ;  they  have  a  distinct  vascular  system, 
but  no  heart;  the  tubes  for  the  water  for  res- 
piration are  much  branched,  and  open  from 
the  cloaca;  respiration  is  also  effeoted  partly 
by  the  tentacles  around  the  mouth,  which  com- 
municate with  the  aquiferous  system,  and  by 
the  water  introduced  into  the  visceral  oavity. 
The  ambulatory  orgaus  or  feet  are  arranged 
either  in  5  rows  as  on  the  ribs  of  a  melon,  or 
only  on  the  lower  surface,  or  on  a  kind  of  ven- 
tral disk ;  their  motions  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  are  aided  also  by  the  oral  prehensile  tenta- 
cles. The  sexes  are  distinct;  some  multiply 
by  fissuration,  but  most  by  means  of  eggs ;  in 
the  first  form  the  young  has  an  oval  ciliated 
body,  like  an  infrisorial  animalcule,  without  ex- 
ternal organs  or  distinction  of  parts;  in  the 
next  larval  change  the  organs  are  developed,  at 
first  in  a  bilateral  manner  (according  to  Mtd- 
ler),  and  then  pass  into  the  radiated  type  by  a 

J>rocess  of  internal  gemmation,  receiving  new 
ocomotive  organs  in  the  ciliated  fringe  as  they 
pass  into  the  pupa  form,  from  which  the  true 
echinoderm  is  developed. — ^The  old  genus  holO' 
thuria  (Linn.)  has  been  variously  subdivided 
by  modem  authors,  whose  names  even  cannot 
be  introduced  here.  They  are  generally  small  on 
the  New  England  coast,  but  attain  a  large  size 
in  the  bay  of  Fundy  and  on  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland; on  the  mud  fiats  of  the  Florida 
reefs  they  are  sometimes  seen  more  than  a  foot 
long  and  8  or  4  inches  in  circumference.  All 
idong  the  American  coast  is  found  the  9deT<h 
daetyla  Briareus  ^Ayres),  from  8  to  6  inches 
long,  of  a  dark  Drown  color,  with  10  very 
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tosDohinff  tentacles;  it  liyes  on  mndd^  bot« 
toms  in  shallow  water  among  the  roots  of  eot- 
Ura.  The  Owri&na  Bbbrieii  (Dub.  and  £or. : 
M,  Bpumatay  Fabr.)  is  abont  8  inches  long,  of 
a  bright  brick-red,  the  color  bemg  readilj  im- 
parted to  alcohol  and  eyen  to  water;  it  is 
scaled  and  grannlated  above,  and  has  10  tenta* 
des;  it  is  generally  caught  on  hooks,  and  oo* 
ours  on  the  coast  of  New  England.  The  cMrth 
deta  armtU^  (Qonld)  is  5  to  6  inches  long, 
dob-shaped,  ending  posteriorly  in  a  tabe  about 
the  size  of  a  crow  qnUl ;  the  color  is  light  drab, 
with  calcareons  grannies;  it  is  foond  on  onr 
beaches  after  storms,  and  lives  in  shallow  wa* 
ter.  The  hotryodaetyla  grands  (Ayres)  is  very 
abnndant  in  the  bay  of  Fundy  and  on  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  attains  a  length 
of  6  to  6  inches ;  when  boiled  it  is  very  palata- 
ble, and  no  doubt  could  be  made  as  important 
an  artide  of  trade  as  the  tripang  of  the  East 
Indies.  The  breeding  season  on  oar  coast 
seems  to  be  the  winter  and  spring.  The  quina- 
ry arrangement  prevails  among  holothurians 
as  among  other  echinoderms.  For  a  descrip- 
tion  of  the  8  genera  and  18  snecies  of  the 
American  coast,  all  of  which  are  diflEerent  from 
those  of  Eurc^,  see  "  Proceedings  of  the  Boe- 
ton  Society  of  Natural  History,''  vol.  iv. 
(1861-'2),  where  Dr.  W.  O.  Ayres  has  carefWly 
compared  them. — ^Among  the  European  species 
may  be  mentioned  the  H,  (jp^okui)  phantapu$ 
(linn.),  with  an  almost  scaly  envdope,  and  the 
feet  of  its  central  disk  arranged  in  8  series ;  the 
ff,  tquamata  (Fabr.),  a  smaU  spedes,  with  the 
lower  surfiice  flat  and  soft  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  feet,  and  rough  and  scaly  above;  and 
tlie  ff,  tremula  (Gmel.),  of  the  Mediterranean, 
blackish,  bristleil  above,  with  numerous  feet 
below,  and  20  branched  tentades.  The  last 
named  grows  to  a  foot  in  length,  and  is  one 
of  the  spedes  eaten  by  the  Italian  fishermen. 
These  animals  were  called  by  the  andent  wri- 
ters pttrgamenta  maris  and  ptuUmda  marina; 
their  food  consists  of  marine  creatures,  and 
sometimes  very  solid  ones,  as  their  powerful 
oral  apx>aratus  would  indicate.  Several  spe- 
des of  holothurians  are  collected  in  the  East 
Indies  for  food,  under  the  name  of  ISehe  de  m&r 
or  tripafng^  whose  taking  and  preparation  em- 
ploy great  numbers  of  the  Malays  and  Poly- 
nesians; the  best  are  found  on  reeft  of  mixed 
coral  and  sand  in  the  Fe^ee  group  in  1  or  2 
fiithoms  of  water,  and  are  obtained  by  diving; 
they  are  purchased  in  the  fresh  state  of  the  hbt 
tives  for  various  articles  of  use  or  ornament, 
are  first  boiled  in  their  own  liquid,  and  are 
then  dried  on  stages  in  large  houses  heated  by 
fires.  They  meet  with  a  ready  sale  in  the  Chi- 
nese markets  as  ingredients  for  rich  soups, 
bringing  from  10  to  60  cts.  a  pound  ($18  to  $60 
a  picul  of  188^  lbs.),  according  to  quality.  For 
an  account  of  the  mode  of  preparation,  see  voL 
iii.  of  the  *' Narrative  of  the  U.  S.  Exploring 
Expedition"  under  Oapt.  Wilkes,  pp.  218-222, 
with  a  plate. — From  researches  made  on  our 
coast  It  appears  that  the  laminarian  zone  just 


below  low  water  mark  is  the  ftvorito  rea* 
dence  of  holothurians,  though  a  few  oocnr  k 
deep  water;  iynapta  is  found  ftfxoL  low ¥££: 
mark  to  6  or  7  fadioms,  aderodaOffla  and  cUn- 
data  in  very  shoal  places,  Owrima  and  wisi 
in  little  deepw,  the  latter  even  to  18  fatW 
and  botryadactffla  and  stereodermainZQio^ 
fiithoms  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  Thoa 
found  in  shallow  water  are  the  most  conuDoa 
on  our  coast.  The  eehiiU  live  in  deeper  viter. 
and  the  star  fishes  are  the  lowest  both  in  habi- 
tat and  in  the  radiated  scale. 

SEA  DEVIL.    SeeGoossFisE. 

SEA  EGG.    SeeEomNTJS. 

SEA  ELEPHANT.    See  Seal. 

SEA  FOX.    See  Shask. 

SEA  HOG.    SeePoBFOiBE. 

SEA  HORSE,  an  osseous  fish  of  the  orier 
Ic^hobranchs  (with  tufted  gills),  of  the  hidj 
of  pipe  fishes,  and  of  the  genus  k^ppceampt 
(Guv.).  The  ordinal  and  iaimly  chanden  ban 
been  described  in  the  articles  Lofeobbascbb 
and  Pips  Fish.  In  the  present  geaas,  vhkh 
indudes  several  species,  the  snoot  is  proioDfed 
and  the  head  elevated  posterioriy,  amewU 
resembling  a  miniature  horse's  head,  the  ean 
being  represented  by  a  spiny  ccMNmet  oa  the  oe- 
dput ;  the  orbits,  pectoral  ring,  and  the  other 
rings  of  the  mailed  body  are  more  or]efi6}»&j; 
the  tail  is  without  a  fin  and  prehensile,  asdbr 
means  of  it  they  suspend  themaelres  to  m 
weeds  and  other  subnoarine  objects;  the  em 
are  prominent,  and  can  be  moved  indepeDdeotlj 
of  eadi  other  and  in  opposite  directioos:  tk 
pouch  in  which  the  nudes  carry  the  egp  ti] 
they  are  hatched  opens  at  the  coiiimeiieaEa< 
of  tiie  tail ;  the  ventrals  are  absent,  and  the  pe^ 
torals  very  small  and  just  behind  the  b^; 
there  is  a  single  short  dorsal  onthenu^^ 
the  back,  whose  edge  has  a  spird  motion:  tbe 
females  have  a  small  anal,  which  is  ahseot  q 
the  nudes ;  the  mouth  is  termind  and  witbcc 
teeth.  They  inhabit  all  parts  of  the  tmf^ 
ate  and  especially  of  the  tropiod  oeeeos:  tt4 
food  consists  of  minute  marine  sninttK  ^ 
pedally  ova ;  a  kind  of  hibematioa  has  bee£ 
observed  in  the  Mediterranean  spedes  hj  ^ 
coni ;  tiiey  swim  vertically,  with  the  tail  rei^ 
to  wind  instantiy  around  any  object  tiiey  ni«^ 
from  which  to  watch  and  seize  their  tinj j«r- 
There  is  one  species  in  the  British  seaa,  the  ^ 
hrewrottrig  (Ouv.),  6  inches  or  more  in  le^ 
with  much  compressed,  short,  and  deep  wdji 
divided  by  longitndind  and  transrerse  ndg» 
with  tuberdes  at  the  line  of  mtersection;  tt< 
snout  is  comparativdy  diort;  itcandiioK 
the  weeds,  nddng  the  body  by  nieans  of  u< 
spines  of  the  cheeks  and  chin ;  the  cokir » 
pale  ashy  brown,  with  iridescent  tmts  about «« 
head.  DeZay  describes  tiiei7.-fl«^«»/^ 
6  inches  long,  from  the  coast  of  8.  '^^\'^ 
Lmd  and  New  York;  it  is  of  a  yellowish  bro« 
color,  with  12  rings  in  the  body  and  a6  in  w 
tail.  Other  spedes  are  found  in  the  Me#^ 
ranean,  and  more  abundantly  in  the  East  Intt^ 
Thdr  spiny  armor  protects  them  from  F*^ 
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oeoQs  ammak  and  from  injury  by  the  rooks 
among  wMeh  they  delight  to  dwell. 

SEAHOBSE.    SeeWAijnTB. 

SEALEOPABD.    SeeSBix. 

SEA  HON.    SeeSEix. 

SEANEITLE.  See  Aojllkpob,  and  Jbllt 
Fish. 

SEA  PIE.    See  Otsibb  Oatoheb. 

SEA  POBOUPIKB,  a  common  name  of  the 
OS8601B  fiflhes  of  the  order  pleetognathi  (with 
comb-like  gills),  family  dioaontidm  or  gymno* 
donU,  and  genera  diodon,-  tetraodovk,  &o.,  so 
called  from  the  spines  with  whioh  the  body  is 
stadded.  This  order,  which  contains  the  son 
fish,  trank  fish,  and  file  fish  (described  here* 
after),  has  the  internal  skeleton  partly  ossified, 
and  the  skin  cohered  with  ganoid  scales  or 
spinefl ;  the  mazUlaries  and  intennaxillaries  are 
wholly  or  in  part  united,  and  the  npper  jaw  is 
in  most  immoTably  fixed  to  the  craninm ;  there 
are  no  pancreatic  oasca,  no  well  developed  yen* 
trals,  no  duct  to  the  air  bladder,  and  only  yes* 
tigesofribs.  In  the  flEunily  of  gymnodonts  the 
teeth  are  incorporated  with  the  bone  of  the 
jaws,  and  resemble  a  parrot^s  beak  with  or 
nrithoat  mesial  division,  their  plates  consisting 
)f  hard  dentine  adapted  for  braising  and  ontting 
the  omstaceans,  mollnsks,  and  sea  weeds  upon 
rhich  they  feed.  The  skm  is  thick,  leathery, 
ind  armed  with  spines  which  stand  out  in  every 
iirection,  like  the  quills  of  a  porcupine  or  the 
trickles  of  a  ohestnut  bnrr,  when  the  body  is 
nflated  by  filling  with  air  the  stomach,  or  more 
sroperlj  a  large  sac  beneath  this  organ  commu- 
lieating  with  the  oesophagus;  the  air  is  forced 
nto  this  sac  by  swallowing;  when  thus  dis- 
lended  the  fiah  loses  all  command  over  its  fins, 
md  rolls  over  belly  upward,  floating  at  the 
nerc jr  of  the  wind  and  waves ;  as  it  is  a  consid- 
)rable  time  before  the  air  can  be  sofiftcientiy  ex- 
)elled  to  allow  the  fish  to  resome  the  full  con- 
rol  of  its  movements,  many  are  caught  in  this 
lelpleas  condition ;  they  emit  a  blowing  sound 
rhen  taken,  from  the  expulsion  of  the  air ;  the 
ail  is  short,  and  feeble  as  a  locomotive  organ; 
he  spinal  cord,  according  to  Owen,  is  very 
hort  Some  of  the  fimmy  have  no  external 
•penings  to  the  nostrils,  the  nerve  of  smell  being 
xpanded  on  cutaneous  tentacles.  Their  flesh 
I  useless  as  food,  and  in  some  is  poisonous. 
'hej  are  very  tenacious  of  life,  on  account  of 
be  small  size  of  tiie  gill  openings,  and  have  a 
isa^reeable  odor  which  b  retained  even  in  al- 
ohol  for  years ;  they  are  mostiy  inhabitants  of 
ropical  seas,  and  of  moderate  size,  rarely  more 
Elan  2  feet  in  length,  with  the  diameter  of  the 
lilated  body  more  than  half  of  this.— In  the 
enns  diodon  (linn.)  there  is  no  mesial  division 
f  the  jaws,  and  the  teeth  are  apparentiy  only  2 ; 
iie  spines  are  long,  thin,  sharp,  with  2  root-like 
roce»»s,  and  capable  of  erection.  There  are 
species,  of  which  8  are  described  by  Mitchill 
s  occurring  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  States, 
nder  the  name  of  balloon  flshes ;  these  are  the 
^*  ffiaeul^-ftruv^us,  about  6  inches  long,  green- 
ihspol^  and  striped  with  dark;  thei>.j^»2a- 


SIM,  smaller,  with  most  of  the  body  fom&died 
with  soft,  flexible  bristies  of  a  golden  color ;  and 
the  D.  verrtMmUj  with  a  warty  and  spiny  skin. 
The  atinga  (D.  hystrix,  BL),  of  the  East  ]hidian, 
S.  African,  and  South  American  coasts,  is  the 
best  known  to  seamen ;  it  is  caught  in  nets  or 
on  hooks,  and  is  very  difficult  to  handle  from 
the  sudden  erection  of  the  spines  and  the  active 
motions  of  the  body. — ^In  tetraodon  (Linn.) 
there  is  a  mesial  suture  in  the  jaws,  so  that 
there  appear  to  be  2  teeth  above  and  2  below ; 
the  spines  are  veiy  short,  and  the  head,  back, 
and  tail  are  generally  smooth.  The  T.  eleetrieu§ 
(Paterson),  with  electric  properties,  has  the 
skin  entirely  smooth.  (See  Elbotbio  Eishss.) 
The  T.  FmnanUi  (Tarr.),  H  feet  long,  has  been 
caught  on  the  coast  of  Ck>mwall ;  it  is  blue 
above,  silvery  white  on  the  sides  and  below, 
witik  fins  and  tail  brown ;  the  abdomen  only  ia 
covered  with  spines.  There  are  several  species 
on  the  American  coast,  of  which  the  most  com* 
mon  is  T.  tu/rffidua  (lOtch.),  6  to  14  inches  long, 
olive-green  above  and  whitish  below ;  the  abdo- 
men  lax,  covered  with  prickles  and  capable  of 
oonsidei^ble  distention;  it  is  not  uncommon 
about  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  on  the  Massadhu* 
setts  and  New  York  coasts,  where  it  goes  by 
the  names  of  puffer  and  swell  fish.  Other  names 
for  this  and  the  preceding  genus  are  globe  fish, 
urchin  fish,  and  spine-belly. 

SEA  BAYEN,  an  acanthopterous  fish  of  the 
bullhead  or  sculpin  &mily,  and  genus  hemitrif^ 
terus  (Guv.),  one  of  the  ugliest  of  this  ugly 

Soup.  The  head  is  flattened,  rough,  and  spiny ; 
e  pectorals  are  large  and  wing-like,  advan- 
cing &r  under  the  throat,  and  with  no  free  rays ; 
ventrals  under  the  pectorals,  consisting  of  a 
spine  and  8  or  4  soft  rays;  the  1st  dorsal 
deeply  notched,  and  all  the  fin  rays  simple ;  the 
head  and  jaws  are  furnished  with  numerous 
cutaneous  branching  filaments,  which  with  the 
spines  and  huge  mouth  render  the  physiognomy 
of  the  fish  any  thing  but  pleasing;  there  are 
sharp,  card-like  teetii  on  the  jaws,  vomer,  pal* 
ate,  and  pharyngeal  bones;  the  toAgne  is 
smooth,  the  branchiostegal  rays  6,  and  the 
body  without  scales.  The  typical  species  is  the 
common  sea  raven  (ff.  Acadiantts^  Storer), 
called  also  the  Acadian  bullhead  and  deep 
water  sculpin ;  it  attains  a  length  of  2  feet  and 
a  weight  of  4  or  5  lbs.  The  colors  vary  ez« 
oe&d^tiiglyj  presenting  every  shade  of  dark 
brown,  blocd  red,  piiSdsh  purple,  and  yellowish 
brown,  with  various  markings  and  bands ;  yel« 
lowish  white  below.  TThe  form  is  sculpin-like; 
the  head  is  large,  about  i  of  the  whole  length, 
with  enormous  gape  and  hideous  appearance; 
the  whole  body  above  the  lateral  line  is  gran- 
ulated, and  thickly  studded  with  tnberdes ;  the 
1st  8  rays  of  the  1st  dorsal  are  longest,  and  with 
the  other  rays  of  this  fin  are  frin^  at  the  end. 
It  is  not  unfrequentiy  taken  on  hooks  by  cod 
fishermen  in  deep  water  around  the  ledges  of 
Massachusetts  bay,  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  and  the  New  England  and  New 
York  coasts.    like  the  land  raven,  it  is  onmiv- 
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orouft  and  ToraoioQs,  acting  the  part  of  a  nseiftil 
floavenger  in  removing  decaying  matters. 

SEA  ROBIN.    See  Gubnabd. 

SEA  SERPENT,  a  marine  animal,  by  some 
considered  fabnlons,  and  by  others  a  verity, 
said  to  inhabit  chiefly  the  northern  seas,  espe- 
oially  abont  the  coasts  of  Norway  and  New 
England.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  the 
idea  of  a  sea  serpent  certainly  originated  in 
northern  Enrope,  and  was  clearly  mythological 
in  its  first  conception.  The  Midgard  serpent, 
ofispring  of  Loki,  which  girds  the  world  in  its 
folds  and  inhabits  the  deep  ocean  till  the 
'twilight  of  the  gods,"  when  it  and  Thor  will 
kill  each  other,  plays  a  conspicnons  part  in  the 
Edda ;  and  the  gradual  degradation  of  the  idea 
from  mythology  to  natural  history  in  its  native 
seats  may  be  traced  in  Olaus  Magnus  and  the 
later  sagas,  till  the  Latin  of  Pontoppidan  gave 
it  currency  in  Europe  with  the  natural  additions 
of  popular  fancy. — ^Though  hundreds  of  wit- 
nesses of  unimpeachable  veracity  and  of  intelli- 
gence aver  that  they  have  seen  this  animal,  all 
the  researches  of  naturalists  have  failed  to  dis- 
cover any  certain  traces  of  its  enstence  or  in- 
dications of  its  nature.  For  an  account  of  its 
visits  to  Norway  the  reader  may  consult  Pon- 
toppidan's  "  Natural  History  of  Norway,"  (fol., 
London,  1756),  and  vol.  viii.  of  the  "  Natural- 
ist's Library"  (Edinburgh,  1811);  and  for  its 
occurrence  on  the  American  coast,  vols,  ii.,  zi., 
xii.,  and  xxviiL  of  the  "  American  Journal  of 
Science,"  the  ^'  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
linnsBan  Society  of  New  England"  (Boston, 
^  1817),  Sir  Charles  LyeU's  "  Second  Viat  to  the 
United  States"  (London,  1850),  and  Gosse's 
"  Romance  of  Natural  History"  (London,  1861). 
On  one  side  there  is  an  array  of  testimony 
which  would  be  fhlly  trusted  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  and  on  the  other  a  theoretic  or 
supposed  impossibility.  Among  those  who 
disbelieve  in  its  existence  is  Prof.  Richard 
Owen,  who  considers  the  negative  evidence 
from  the  utter  absence  of  any  renudns  as 
strong^  against  its  actual  existence  than  the 
positive  statements  of  alleged  witnesses.  Vari- 
ous have  been  the  objects  which  it  is  said  have 
been  mistaken  for  a  sea  serpent ;  such  are  large 
pieces  of  sea  weed  floating  with  a  head-like 
root  projecting  above  the  surface,  a  shoal  of  50 
or  60  porpoises  tumbling  one  behind  the  other, 
a  pur  of  long-bodied  sharks,  a  large  horse- 
mackerel  or  tunny,  some  species  of  large  whale, 
or  a  large  seal  alone  or  accompanied  by  a  shoal 
of  porpoises.  This  animal  is  said  to  appear  in 
calm  weather,  with  the  general  form  of  a  ser- 
pent, a  slender  body  from  60  to  100  feet  long, 
a  broad  snake-like  head  as  large  as  that  of  a 
horse,  large  eyes,  and  a  long  and  narrow  neck, 
and  of  a  general  dark  brown  color ;  some  de- 
scribe it  as  having  fins  and  others  not,  which 
might  depend  on  the  portion  of  the  body  above 
water.  It  is  seen  swimming  at  the  surface, 
with  the  head  and  neck  elevated,  progressing 
swiftly,  apparently  by  a  vertical  undulating  mo- 
tion.   There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  nsh  to 


which  this  animal  can  be  referred ;  themaiiM 
aernents  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceaoa,  tk 
hyarophidtB^  do  not  attain  a  length  of  more 
than  4  or  6  feet,  and  have  never  been  met  witi: 
in  northern  waters ;  an  anaconda  carried  frtc. 
a  South  American  river  by  the  Gnlf  stream  lo 
the  north  would  be  out  of  the  question:  i 
lengthened  cylindrical  form  is  no  more  in  fsvtr 
of  a  serpent  than  of  a  fish  or  cetacean.  Pn^ 
Owen  thinks  that  navigators  have  be^  de 
ceived  bya  large  seal;  but  the  size  cf  the  crei- 
ture  and  the  portion  elevated  above  watef 
would  seem  to  render  such  a  mistake,  to  per- 
sons accustomed  to  the  sight  of  seals  and  other 
objects  at  sea,  impossible.  Many  fossil  tjpe§ 
of  animals  have  been  transmitted,  with  cr 
without  interruption,  from  remote  geokgiol 
epochs  to  the  present  time;  among  these icty 
be  mentioned  the  Port  Jadcson  ^lark  (os^n- 
eioTL)^  gar  pike  (lepidost&u»%  which  have  cqbx 
down  to  us  without  interruption,  and  the  di- 
msara,  percoptis  of  Lake  Superior,  and  soft-fihel!- 
ed  tortoises  (trianychida),  with  more  or  ks? 
apparent  disappearance.  Abont  20  years  a^- 
it  was  suggested  that  the  closest  affinities  d 
the  sea  serpent  are  with  the  marine  lizards  ot 
enaliosaurians  of  the  secondary  age,  and  e^ 
dally  with  the  plesiosanms.  (See  Puaour* 
BUB.)  On  the  above  principle  it  is  mainUiis^ 
that  the  enaliosaurians,  found  in  the  aecondff?, 
may  have  disappeared,  actually  or  i^psroitij. 
in  ike  tertiary,  to  reappear  at  Uie  present  one. 
This  IB  also  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Agasutf 
given  in  the  report  of  his  lectures  in  rhiladc^ 
phia  in  1849.  As  to  the  ai^nment  of  Ovec 
drawn  frt)m  the  absence  of  remains  in  the  ter- 
tiary or  present  ages,  it  must  be  remenbcRd 
that  we  rarely  find  the  remains  of  many  i&i- 
mals  which  are  now  very  much  mwe  eooiB»o 
than  the  sea  serpent  is  believed  to  be,  is  fer 
instance  the  seals  and  whales  (except  where 
they  are  hunted  by  man),  the  beaver,  the  eoo- 
gar,  and  the  otter.  Mr.  Gosse  has  eoUeetcd 
from  various  sources  the  arguments  shoyisf 
that  the  non-occurrence  of  dead  animals  i^o^ 
little  weight  as  disproving  the  ezisteDce  of  the 
sea  serpent;  its  carcass  would  float  only  a  shift 
time,  and  the  rock-bound  coasts  of  Norviy 
would  be  very  unlikely  to  retain  any  fi^iginei^ 
cast  up  by  the  waves ;  many  whales  are  bioTi 
to  natoralists  only  from  2  or  8  specimois  ia  «? 
many  centuriea — ^There  is  a  mammaliso  ty^ 
of  the  tertiary  epoch,  comiog  near  to  the  ceu* 
ceans  and  in  some  respects  to  the  seals  «hkb 
may  present  some  claim  to  be  the  animal  lov 
known  as  the  sea  serpent,  and  this  is  the  «r^ 
fflodon.  There  is  no  reason,  a  prioru  vhy  t 
slender  and  lengthened  fonn  shonkl  not  exi?* 
among  living  cetaceans,  and  it  is  wdl  kno^ 
that  the  marine  sauriaus  of  the  secsoDdarr 
have  been  replaced  by  the  marine  mamoali 
of  the  tertiary  and  present  epocha  See  Z£<  • 
OLODON  for  a  description  of  this  animal  1> 
need  only  be  said  here  that,  thou(^  it  prabshtr 
bore  but  little  resemblance  to  a  snake,  it  wow 
answer  well  most  of  the  reqoirementB  o^^  ses 
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serpent  as  described.  The  conclusion  of  the 
best  naturalists  at  present  is  that  the  existence 
of  the  sea  serpent  is  possibly  a  verity  which 
will  yet  come  nnder  scientific  examination; 
and  tiiatit  may  prove  to  be  some  modified  type 
of  the  secondary  enaliosaurians,  or  possibly 
some  form  intermediate  between  them  and  the 
elongated  cetaceans.  As  the  ichthyosanms  was 
replaced  by  the  whale-like  cetaceans,  so  the 
plesiosaurns  may  have  been  by  the  zenglodont 
cetaceans,  of  which  the  sea  serpent  may  prove 
to  be  a  more  or  less  modified  form. 

SEA  SNIPE.    See  Pipe  Fish. 

SEA  SWALLOW.    See  Tkbn. 

SEA  UNICORN.    See  Nabwhal. 

SEA  UROHIN.    See  Eohintts. 

SEA  WOLF.    See  Wolp  Fish. 

SEABURY,  SiMtTBL,  D.D.,  an  American 
clergyman,  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
•church  in  Oonnecticut,  born  in  Groton,  Oonn., 
Not.  80,  1729,  died  Feb.  25,  1796.  He  was 
gradaated  at  Yale  college  in  1748,  and  went  to 
Scotland  to  stndy  medicine  in  1751 ;  but  he 
afterward  studied  theology,  and  was  ordained 
by  Bishop  Sherlock  of  London  in  1758.  On 
his  retam  home  he  became  rector  of  Christ's 
church,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. ;  in  1757  he  re- 
moved to  Grace  church,  Jamaica,  L.  L,  and  in 
1766  to  St  Peter's,  Westchester,  N.  Y.  Dur- 
ing most  of  the  war  of  the  revolution  he  resid- 
ed in  the  city  of  New  York,  being  a  royalist 
Having  been  chosen  by  the  «lergy  of  Connec- 
ticut for  their  bishop,  April  21,  1788,  he  was 
consecrated  at  Aberdeen,  Nov.  14, 1784,  by  the 
Scottish  primus,  Bishop  Kilgour,  and  on  his 
return  was  chosen  rector  of  St.  Jameses  church, 
New  London,  where  he  resided  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  He  took  part  in  revising 
the  prayer  book  and  framing  the  constitution 
of  the  church  which  was  adopted  in  1789. 
Three  volumes  of  his  sermons  were  published  in 
1Y91- 8. — Samttbl,  D.D.,  an  American  clergy- 
mau,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  born  June  9, 
1801.  He  was  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  Ho- 
bart,  April  12,  1826,  and  priest  July  7,  1828. 
He  was  missionary  for  a  time  at  Huntington  and 
Oyster  Bay,  L.  L,  whence  he  removed  to  Hal- 
let's  Cove  (now  Astoria),  where  St  George^s 
church  was  founded  by  him.  In  1880  he  be- 
came a  teacher  in  the  Flushing  institute ;  and 
in  1884  he  removed  to  New  York  to  take 
charge  oi  "  The  Churchman"  newspaper.  Un- 
der Dr.  Seabury^s  editorial  care  this  journal 
attained  a  powerftil  influence  in  the  Episcopal 
church,  particularly  in  connection  with  the 
subjects  so  keenly  disputed  in  that  church  re- 
specting the  Oxford  tracts  and  kindred  matters. 
In  1849  he  retired  from  **The  Churchman," 
and  has  since  been  occupied  in  his  peirochial 
duties  as  rector  of  tiie  church  oi^the  Annuncia- 
tion in  New  York.  He  has  published  "The 
Continuity  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
16th  Century"  (New  York,  1868),  "  American 
Slavery  Justified  "  (1861),  and  other  works,  be- 
wde  a  number  of  occasional  sermons  and  ad- 
dresses, of  whioh  the  sermon  preached  at  the 


fhneral  of  Bishop  B.  T.  Onderdonk  (May  % 
1861)  is  the  most  recent. 

SEAL  (Ang.  Sax.  moQ,  an  aquatic  carnivo- 
rous mammal,  the  type  of  the  family  phaeinOy 
constituting  the  old  genus  joAo^a  (Linn.),  which 
has  been  variously  subdivided  by  modem  nat- 
uralists. The  group  of  seals  is  at  once  dis- 
tinguishable from  other  manunals  by  the  struc- 
ture and  arrangement  of  the  limbs;  the  toes  cf 
all  the  feet  are  included  almost  to  the  end  in 
a  common  integument,  converting  them  into 
broad  fins,  the  bones  being  to  a  great  extent 
within  the  skin  of  the  trunk,  and  the  tips  armed 
with  strong  non-retractile  claws;  the  hind  feet' 
are  thrown  out  backward  from  the  posterior 
part  of  the  body,  nearly  horizontally,  the  very 
short  tail  being  between  them,  and  are  the 
principal  agents  in  swimming  and  diving ;  the 
fore  paws  when  swimming  are  applied  close 
to  the  body,  and  are  used  only  in  turning 
about.  Though  formed  on  the  general  mod^ 
of  other  mammals,  there  are  very  interesting 
modification^  to  fit  them  for  aquatic  life ;  the 
body  is  cylindrical,  tapering  gradually  back- 
ward ;  the  head  is  small  and  rounded,  and  the 
neck  riiort;  the  skin  has  an  under  woolly 
down,  over  which  \a  a  covering  of  long, 
smooth,  and  shining  hairs,  shedding  water  by 
an  oily  secretion,  and  ofiering  no  resistance  in 
swimming ;  between  the  skin  and  muscles  is  a 
layer  of  fat,  as  in  cetaceans,  giving  that  plump- 
ness to  the  body  expressed  in  the  common  say- 
ing "  as  fat  as  a  seal."  The  skull  is  thin,  which 
renders  the  head  light  in  the  water,  in  the 
smaller  species  without  the  crests  for  muscular 
origins  usually  seen  in  camivora;  the  face 
short  and  broad ;  zygomatic  arches  peifect  and 
strong;  anterior  nasal  opening  not  terminal, 
and  in  some  directed  almost  vertically  for  facil- 
itating respiration  when  the  animal  comes  to 
the  surface ;  the  tentorium  separating  the  cere- 
brum and  cerebellum  is  formed  wholly  from 
the  occipital  bone ;  the  orbits  are  continuous 
with  the  temporal  fossce,  and  the  skull  is  very 
narrow  between  them,  the  cranial  cavity  seem- 
ing like  a  box  shut  off  from  the  facial  portion 
of  the  head ;  the  lower  part  of  the  occipital 
bone  is  broad  and  thin,  with  an  oval  opening 
in  the  young  in  front  of  the  great  foramen 
covered  with  membrane,  but  closed  by  bone 
in  the  adults,  and  the  condyles  are  much 
larger  than  in  other  camivora;  the  infraorbi- 
tal foramina  are  very  large,  for  the  exit  of  the 
branch  of  the  6th  pair  of  nerves  which  sup- 
plies the  sensitive  whiskers;  the  nasal  bones 
are  very  short.  The  incisor  teeth  are  small 
and  pointed,  the  canines  not  generally  very 
projecting,  but  much  worn,  and  the  molars 
with  laterally  compressed  crowns,  sharp  out- 
ting  edges,  many-pointed,  and  usually  single- 
rooted;  the  number  varies  in  the  different 
genera.  The  cervical  vertebr»  are  short,  the 
orsals  and  pairs  of  ribs  16,  and  the  lumbar  6 
(in  the  common  seal),  the  caudals  very  imper- 
fectly developed,  the  anterior  portion  of  tiie 
Btemum  proktnged  far  up  the  nedk  and  mov* 
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able,  the  flcapnk  small  with  a  moderate  and 
nearly  central  spine,  and  the  coraooid  and  clay* 
idea  absent;  the  bones  of  the  forearm  sh&rt, 
wide,  and  flattened ;  the  femnr  at  a  right  angle 
witii  the  spine  and  the  leg,  very  short  and  com* 
paratively  immoyable,  giving  greater  freedom 
of  motion  to  the  rest  of  the  limb ;  tibia  and 
fibnla  long  and  flat,  the  former  with  a  double 
corvatnre ;  metatarsal  bones  and  toes  long  and 
slender,  and  the  foot  wide  and  paddle-like. 
The  month  has  thick  flesh  y  lips,  with  manj 
long,  knotted,  and  exoeedin^y  sensitiTe  bristly 
whkkerswith  nerves  from  the  6th  pair;  the 
*tongae  rough  and  biftxrcated  at  the  end;  nos- 
trils capable  of  being  completely  dosed  nnder 
water;  external  ears  in  most  merely  small 
valves  which  close  the  anditory  opening ;  the 
eyes  (with  nictitatiiig  membrane^  large,  fUl, 
bright^  and  expressive  of  great  mtelQgenoe; 
brain  of  large  size,  and  with  many  convolutions ; 
mamm»  2  or  4,  ventral,  near  the  nmbilicns, 
endosed  in  folds  of  the  skin;  the  intestinal 
canal  is  very  long  for  a  camivorons  animal; 
the  posterior  vena  cava,  close  to  the  liver,  has 
a  large  sac  or  sinus  which  receives  5  hepatio 
veins,  serving  to  retain  a  portion  of  the  blood 
from  the  heifft  while  the  animal  is  nnder  water ; 
ihe/aramen  ovale  in  the  heart  and  the  duetut 
arieriotuB  are  often  found  pervious ;  the  stom- 
ach is  elongated,  and  has  a  villous  coat;  the 
right  lung  is  2-lobed,  and  the  left  undivided ; 
the  kidneys  are  divided  each  into  120  to  140 
parts  like  a  bunch  of  grapes,  as  in  the  human 
foetus,  bears,  otters,  cetaceans,  the  elephant,  and 
ox ;  the  testes  are  permanently  retained  with- 
in the  abdomen.  The  crystalline  lens  is  more 
spherical  than  in  land  animals,  and  the  sde- 
rotio  very  thick  in  front  and  behind,  and  thin 
in  the  middle,  allowing  a  change  of  its  antero- 
posterior diameter  by  compression  of  the  mus- 
oles  to  suit  aquatic  and  aerial  vision;  the  tape- 
tum  is  remarkably  brilliant.  Their  habits  are 
much  the  same  in  all  the  species ;  they  live  in 
the  arctic  and  antarctic  seas,  near  the  coasts, 
and  often  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  preying  upon 
migratory  and  other  fish,  crustaceans,  and  ce- 
phalopod  moUnsks ;  according  to  Pallas  they  are 
found  in  the  Caspian  sea,  Lake  Baikal,  and  other 
inland  waters  having  no  direct  communicaldon 
witli  the  ocean.  They  are  gregarious  and  mi- 
gratory, fond  of  particular  spots,  leaving  the 
coldest  arctic  regions  in  winter  for  milder  seas ; 
the  herds  are  usually  of  the  same  species,  or 
when  different  each  species  keeps- by  itself^ 
rardy  fighting  with  the  others.  Most  are 
polygamous,  each  male  having  8  or  4  females, 
fbrming  small  families ;  gestation  lasts  9  or  10 
months,  and  1  or  2  young  are  born  at  a  time, 
which  are  tenderly  cared  for ;  parturition  and 
lactation  oooupy  2  or  8  months,  m  autumn,  win- 
ter, or  ^ring,  which  are  passed  on  shore,  the 
food  being  such  as  can  be  picked  up  on  land  or 
near  the  coasts,  even  from  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, both  sexes  at  this  time  growing  very 
lean.  They  are  fond  of  crawling  out  of  water 
iq)on  rooka,  beaches,  and  ice  floes,  for  the 


purpose  of  basking  in  the  sun,  always  keeping 
a  good  lookout,  and  plunging  into  the  water 
at  the  approach  of  an  enemy;  they  nerer 
go  far  from  their  favorite  element.  Ihejvn 
playfol,  but  at  times  fight  fiercdy,  as  in  tbe 
breeding  season;  their  bite  is  severe,  andtk 
wounds  made  by  their  teeth  are  not  disposed 
to  heal  readily  either  on  their  own  or  the  hmna 
body;  some  of  the  larger  species  are  veiy 
powerful,  and  often  dangerous  when  wounded. 
The  voice  is  a  kind  of  snapping  bark,  which, 
with  their  canine  expression  of  uoe,  has  giren 
them  the  name  of  sea  dogs.  They  can  remsB 
nnder  water  16  or  20  minutes,  and  even  longer; 
the  interval  between  the  inspinlions  who 
quiet  is  from  ^  to  1  minute,  and  the  nostrils  an 
habitually  dosed  except  during  the  req>iratoi7 
act;  they  take  in  and  expire  a  large  qnantitr 
of  air  at  a  time,  and  their  animal  heat  is  amoof 
the  highest  found  in  mammala.  They  ewim 
with  considerable  speed,  and  are  most  expert 
divers ;  their  movements  on  land  are  awkward 
and  laborious,  consisting  of  a  seriea  of  dtot 
Jerking  leaps  forward  by  means  of  the  powe^ 
ful  musdes  of  the  back,  assisting  themsehes 
occasiondly,  as  in  dimbing  roeka  and  ioe,  hj 
the  anterior  limbs;  they  can  advance  dmr 
rapidly  on  the  ice,  by  a  verticd  motion  of  the 
spme,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  caterpiDjr, 
rendered  possible  by  the  short  apinoQS  proces- 
ses, large  and  elastic  intervertebral  caiiila^ 
and  the  uncoounonly  strong  spinal  mnselesL 
The  sense  of  smell  is  very  acute,  as  would  be 
indicated  by  the  numerous  platea  of  the  tarbi- 
nated  bones;  the  sight  is  also  acnte,  and  beat 
in  a  feeble  light,  fitting  them  for  the  compart- 
tive  darkness  of  the  arctic  winter  and  the  polar 
seas;  the  hearing  is  believed  to  be  exoeUesi 
both  in  the  water  and  on  land,  lliey  seem  to 
have  a  natural  confidence  in  man,  Uioai^  ha 
shamefhlly  abuses  it  for  his  profit  and  the? 
destruction ;  they  are  easily  tamed,  afieeCka- 
ate,  and  dodle ;  at  zoological  gardens  they  vt 
taught  to  sit  erect  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
body  and  the  hind  limbs,  to  bow,  kiss  thebsDi 
pretend  to  be  asleep  and  to  anore,  tnn  the 
orank  of  an  organ  (though  without  mu^  re> 
gard  to  time),  shoulder  a  gun,  shake  haad& 
and  perform  other  similar  simple  trids,  for  the 
reward  of  a  morsel  of  fish;  they  are  veir is- 
quisitive,  and  are  said  to  be  fond  of  munc ;  if 
persecuted  they  soon  learn  to  fear  and  aVoid 
man,  and  generally  take  oare  not  to  be  sm^ 
prised  by  the  polar  bear;  in  ca]>tivity  the^  art 
much  disposed  to  be  drow^  and  almost  kito- 
gic.  Seals  have  been  known  fitmi  the  MrlieaC 
antiquity,  and  may  have  given  rise  to  the  po^ 
fiftbles  of  tritons,  sirens,  nereids,  mermaids,  sad 
mermen,  and  other  attendants  of  the  Keptai-e 
of  classical  mythology.  There  are  few  aBflnab 
more  tenacious  of  life  than  seals,  and  the  most 
needless  and  horrible  crudties  used  to  be  prac- 
tised in  their  capture ;  now  the  laiger  specitt 
are  generally  kUled  at  once  with  tiie  laooe 
tiirust  into  the  heart,  and  the  smaller  ones  are 
atunned  by  a  blow  on  the  noee  from  a  lon^ 
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handled  hammer  made  for  the  piirpo8e»  'with  a 
sharp  apike  on  the  opposite  aide  to  book  into 
the  ami.    The  Eaqnunanz  hnnt  them  in  light 
boats  whh  lanoes,  or  spear  them  at  holes  in  the 
ice  where  they  come  np  to  breathe;  to  them 
the  seal  aapplies  food,  oil  for  light  and  warmth, 
fikhs  for  clothes,  boots,  ntensils,  tents,  and 
boatS)  sinews  for  thread  and  lines,  and  mem- 
branes for  nnder  garments  and  window  ooyer- 
ings;  it  is  to  them  as  important  as  sheep  and 
cattle  to  as,  the  reindeer  to  the  Laplander,  or  the 
palm  to  the  Pacifio  islander;  as  Dr.  Haonilton 
says :  **  The  sea  is  their  oom  field,  and  the  seal 
fishery  their  most  oopioos  harvest,"  and  to  reap 
thia  are  durected  all  their  education  and  ener- 
gies. The  oil  is  of  superior  qaality,  and,  if  pro- 
pared  from  the  fresh  animab,  is  transparent, 
free  from  odor,  and  not  nnpleaaant  to  the  taste; 
the  akin,  by  a  peonliar  process  of  Esquimaux 
tanning,  nudcea  a  water-proof  leather. — ^As  ar- 
ticles of  commerce  seal  skins  are  of  two  kinds, 
hair  skins  and  fur  skins;  the  former  are  used  fbr 
making  garments,  the  latter,  chiefly  from  the 
south  seas,  for  finer  purposes  like  tiiat  of  the 
bear;  all  seal  skins,  however,  hare  a  mixture 
of  ooarse  hairs  and  finer  fur.    Millions  of  skins 
hare  been  used  in  Europe  and  in  this  country, 
and  thousands  of  tons  of  shipping  are  employed 
in  their  capture;  beside  the  profit  of  the  fish- 
ery, it  is  of  national  importance  as  a  school  for 
bold,  hardy,  and  practical  seamen,  which  ren- 
ders efficient  both  the  naval  and  mercantile  ma- 
rine; off  the  coasts  of  Labrador,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  skins  are  or  were  taken  annuaUy, 
amid  much  peril  and  privation.    Large  herds 
of  seab  of  various  species,  especially  the  Green- 
land and  hooded  seals,  are  found  on  fields  of 
floating  ice,  called  seal  meadows;  on  these  the 
hunters  try  to  surprise  them  when  sleeping, 
killmg  the  young  with  clubs  and  shooting  the 
resisting  adulte.    The  seal  fishery  is  extensively 
carried  on  from  Newfoundland,  in  schooners  of 
about  80  tons  each,  with  a  crew  of  25  or  80 
men ;  the  number  of  akius  exported  from  this 
iahmd,  between  1838  and  1848,  varied  from 
400,000  to  nearly  700,000  annuaUy;  in  1847, 
821  vessels  fr^m  this  neighborhood,  number- 
ing 80,000  tons  and  employing  nearly  10,000 
men,  were  engaged  in  the  fishery  in  the  north- 
ern ocean ;  many  seals  are  also  taken  in  early 
spring  at  tiie  Magdalen  ishmds  and  on  the  Lab- 
rador coast  among  the  floatmff  ice,  and  also  by 
nets  act  across  narrow  channels.    It  is  but  little 
if  at  all  pursued  in  New  Brunswick,  though  it 
would  doubtless  be  profitable.     Beside  man, 
the  seal  has  to  guard  against  bears  on  land  and 
on  the  ice,  and  against  sharks  and  carnivorous 
cetaceans  in  the  water. — ^In  the  genus  phoca. 
aa  restricted  by  modem  naturalists,  the  dental 
formola  is :  incisors  },  canines  -fi},  and  molars 
izf  =  82 ;  the  molars  have  8  or  4  triangular 
coaps,  all  except  the  1st  with  double  roots,  and 
placed  in  an  oblique  position  along  the  jaw; 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  palate  is  acutely 
and  deeply  notohed,  and  the  pal»tal  foramen  is 
on  the  maxillary  bone.    The  group  to  which 


the  common  seal  belongs  was  named  eaUoemha- 
Itu  by  F.  Ouvier,  on  account  of  the  fine  shape 
and  large  size  of  the  cranium  and  the  shortness 
of  the  face;  the  brain  is  nearly  as  large  as  that 
of  the  most  intelligent  monkeys.  This  species 
— ^the  P.  ((7.)  9%tulina  (linn.),  the  phogue  com- 
mun  and  Matt  marin  of  the  French,  the  SUhvnd 
of  the  Germans— attains  a  length  of  4  to  6  feet; 
the  color  varies  much,  but  is  generally  brown- 
ish Sbbove  and  yellowish  white  below,  varioushr 
mottled,  and  sometimes  pied  and  marbled.  It 
is  common  in  the  European  seas,  especially 
those  washing  the  northern  countries;  it  is 
fattest  in  spring,  when  it  is  hunted  in  many 
ways  fbr  the  oil  and  skin;  a  single  large  animal 
will  yield  firom  8  to  12  gallons  of  oil  excellent 
for  lamps;  the  leather  is  used  fbr  boots,  and 
the  hide  for  caps,  trunk  covers,  dsc. ;  the  mat- 
ter which  lubricates  the  hair  has  a  penetrating 
and  offensive  odor.  Along  the  New  Bmnswidc 
coast  this  species,  which  is  called  there  the  hat- 
bor  seal,  is  often  seen  in  summer;  the  fur  is 
very  huidsome,  and  is  highly  prized  by  the 
lllcmao  Indians;  it  is  also  common  all  along 
the  New  En^^d  shores,  but  is  not  pursiMd  as 
a  buslne8s.--The  great  or  bearded  smI  (P.  [(7.] 
ba/rbata^  Fabr.)  grows  to  a  length  of  10  or  12 
fbet,  and  is  found  principally  among  icebergs  in 
the  open  sea,  and  occasionally  on  the  northern 
shores  of  Europe ;  the  head  is  long,  with  a  very 
prominent  forehead  like  that  of  a  sheep,  large 
muzzle,  tumid  lips,  and  long,  white,  homy, 
flexible  whiskers;  the  eyes  large  and  the  iris 
brown;  fore  paws  more  fi*ee  than  in  the  com- 
mon seal,  with  the  middle  finger  the  longest ; 
the  body  is  robust,  the  back  elevated,  the  tail 
about  7  inches,  ana  the  i^n  thick;  the  molars 
in  a  straight  series,  and  often  absent  in  very  old 
animals;  the  color  is  a  uniform  daxic  brown, 
lighter  in  the  young.  They  seem  to  associate 
in  pairs,  and  not  with  other  species,  and  the 
young  are  bom  late  in  autumn ;  they  yield  less 
oil  in  proportion  to  their  size  than  the  common 
species,  but  the  lard  and  skin  are  much  esteem- 
ed by  the  Greenlanders;  the  fiesh,  according  to 
Pennant,  is  delicate  and  as  white  as  veaL  The 
Greenland  or  harp  seal  (P.  [C]  Oroenlandi-' 
ca,  M&ll.)  is  about  6  feet  long;  the  males  are 
grayish  white,  with  the  face  and  a  broad  lunate 
mark  on  the  back  and  sides  black ;  the  females 
are  brownish  with  blackish  spots,  and  the  young 
snow  white ;  the  molars  are  in  a  straight  line, 
with  a  small  interval  between  them  and  the 
anterior  tubercle  obsolete ;  the  posterior  margin 
of  the  palate  almost  directly  transverse.  They 
are  found  in  herds  on  the  coast  of  Greenland 
on  floating  ice,  rarely  venturing  on  shore  or 
shore  ice;  they  are  scmetimes  floated  to  the 
coasts  of  Great  Britain,  and  are  not  uncommon 
on  those  of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland.  This 
is  the  most  important  of  all  to  the  Esquimaux, 
who  harpoon  it  from  their  kaiaks;  they  eat 
the  flesh  and  flat,  and  use  the  oil  in  lamps;  the 
fried  liver  is  esteemed  by  arctic  navigators; 
the  oil  is  the  best  and  most  abundant  in  this 
species,  and  the  skins  form  an  important  article 
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in  the  fbr  trade.  The  young  are  born  in  spring. 
The  grampus  and  other  northern  whales  are 
said  to  pursue  and  feed  upon  them.  The  hare 
seal  or  sea  hare  of  the  Russians  (P.  [C]  lepoHfuiy 
Lepechin)  is  between  6  and  7  feet  long ;  the 
head  is  elongated,  the  upper  lip  tumid  and  oalf- 
like,  the  front  of  it  covered  with  strong  whis- 
kers; fore  paws  feeble,  and  membrane  of  the 
hind  straight ;  the  color  is  dull  yellowish  white, 
without  spots;  the  hair  is  erect,  and  soft  like 
that  of  the  hare.  It  frequents  the  White  sea, 
ascending  the  rivers  with  the  tide,  and  the 
coasts  of  Iceland,  Spitzbergen,  and  Eamtohat- 
ka. — In  the  genus  haUchosrvs  (Nilss.)  the  muzzle 
is  very  deep  and  obliquely  truncated,  the  head 
flat,  the  upper  molars  simple,  the  lower  with  2 
obsolete  tubercles.  Here  belongs  the  gray  seal 
(P.  gryphuB^  Fabr. ;  H.  griseua,  Nilss.),  which 
nas  the  8  or  4  anterior  molars  with  simple 
roots,  and  the  palatal  foramina  on  the  palate 
bones;  it  grows  to  a  length  of  8  or  9  feet,  and 
th6  general  colors  are  gray  and  brown  various- 
ly distributed,  the  young  being  lighter;  it  is 
i^undant  on  the  coasts  of  Iceland  and  in  the 
Baltic,  often  coming  to  the  Irish  shores ;  it  pos- 
sesses but  little  intelligence,  and  cannot  be 
tamed;  the  old  males  are  very  quarrelsome. 
A  species  of  seal  (P.  Ccupiea,  Pall.),  about  the 
size  of  the  common  seal,  occurs  in  the  Caspian 
sea  and  in  Lakes  Aral  and  Baikal ;  it  affords  an 
excellent  oil,  to  obtain  which  many  thousands 
-  are  annually  killed. — ^In  the  narrow-muzzled 
seals  belongs  iiiegenxmstenorhynehu8(F.  Onv.), 
with  the  incisors  },  pointed,  and  the  molars  j=|, 
divided  into  3  to  5  long  points,  conical,  some- 
what hooked,  and  nsuiQly  2-rooted ;  the  snout 
is  long  and  narrow,  and  the  daws,  especially 
on  the  hind  feet,  very  small,  hence  called  lepto- 
nyx  by  Wagner  and  Gray.  The  leopard  se^  or 
sea  leopard  (S,  Weddellii,  Less. ;  Z.  leopardi- 
nuA,  Wagn.)  is  9  or  10  feet  long,  spotted  above 
somewhat  as  a  leopard,  whitish  on  a  grayish 
brown  ground,  and  yellowish  below;  the  head 
is  long  and  small^  the  neck  long  and  tapering, 
and  the  hair  soft  and  thin;  it  frequents  the 
frozen  seas  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  about 
the  S.  Shetland  and  Orkney  islands. — ^In  the 
g&wjB  pelagitis  (F.  Cuv.)  the  snout  is  broad  and 
long;  the  number  of  teeth  is  the  same  as  in  the 
last  ^nus,  but  the  incisors  are  indented  and 
shut  into  each  other,  and  the  molars  are  thick, 
compressed  toward  the  crown,  with  rudimen- 
tary points  and  central  conical  cusp.  The 
white-beUied  or  monk  seal  (P.  mcwtehtis^  F. 
Cuv.)  grows  to  a  length  of  8  or  10  feet ;  it  is 
shining  dark  brown  above,  spotted  with  gray 
on  the  neck  and  head,  and  the  lower  parts 
white  extending  on  to  the  sides ;  eyes  large  and 
ox-like;  it  is  gentle,  easily  tamed,  intelligent, 
and  affectionate;  it  is  found  in  the  Adriatic 
sea  and  on  the  coast  of  Sardinia,  and  was  the 
one  best  known  to  the  ancients ;  its  skin  was  be- 
lieved by  the  old  Romans  to  be  a  preservative 
against  lightning,  and  tents  were  accordingly 
made  of  it  under  which  they  took  reflige  in 
thunder  storms. — In  the  genus  atemmatops  (F. 


Cuv.)  or  eyOaphara  (Nilss.),  the  incisorB  are  \ 
and  conical,  the  canines  large,  and  the  moUis 
i={  simple-rooted,  compre^ed  and  striattd. 
with  3  lobes  and  many  small  indentatioos: 
the  generic  name  is  derived  from  a  soft  ctowl- 
like  appendage  from  the  nose  to  the  back  ^i 
the  head.  The  hooded  or  crested  seal  (?. 
leonina^  Fabr. ;  8.  crUtatuSj  F.  Cuv.)  attaiD>  i 
length  of  7  or  8  feet ;  the  color  is  dark  bro«n 
above  with  gray  spots,  the  young  being  light- 
colored  ;  they  have  on  the  head  a  membranous 
and  muscular  sac  covered  with  hair,  divided 
into  chambers  by  a  prolongation  of  the  nasal 
septum ;  when  the  nostrils  are  closed  this  eta 
be  inflated  with  air ;  the  skins  are  among  the 
most  common  in  the  market.  They  are  food 
of  the  ice  islands  of  high  northern  latitude^ 
coming  down  to  the  coast  of  Labrador ;  thej 
are  polygamous,  fierce  when  wounded,  and  fight 
furiously  with  each  other.  The  appendage  cl 
the  head  may  be,  as  the  fishermen  suppose,  a 
reservoir  of  air  for  use  during  submersion,  or  sn 
accessory  to  the  organ  of  smell,  asitsvascnW 
nature  would  seem  to  indicate.-^— In  maerorh  inm 
(F.  Cuv.)  the  incisors  are  far  apart,  hooked  like 
small  canines,  the  central  ones  the  smaller; 
the  canines  are  strong  tusks;  the  molars  h&Te 
simple  roots,  the  crowns  appearing  like  m\t^& 
on  a  rounded  base ;  the  number  of  teelh  is  the 
same  as  in  the  preceding  genus;  the  forehead 
is  very  prominent,  the  bones  as  in  the  elephs&t 
for  supporting  a  trunk;  the  nasal  bones  are 
very  short,  and  the  maxillariea  long  with  avtir 
large  nasal  opening  between  them.  The  bottie- 
nosed  seal  or  sea  elephant  {M,probo»cidtMi^f» 
Cuv.)  is  the  largest  of  the  seal  family,  attaiiiiii^ 
a  length  of  25  feet  or  more,  with  a  drcnmfej^ 
ence  of  about  16,  the  size  as  well  as  the  praboc^ 
cis  justifying  the  popular  name.  The  males  an 
generally  of  a  dark  grayish  blue  or  brown  color; 
Siey  can  elongate  the  muzzle  to  a  foot  in  length, 
strangely  changing  the  expression  of  the  face 
and  modifying  the  voice ;  the  females  are  dark 
olive  brown  above  and  yellowish  below,  and  do 
not  have  the  nasal  appendage ;  they  are  poljf- 
amous,  and  the  males  in  the  breeding  seanii 
very  pugnacious ;  they  have  4  fingers  and  a  short 
thumb  on  the  fore  limbs  with  perfect  naik.  and 
the  hind  toes  nailless.  The  hair  is  rather  coai^ 
but  the  thick  skin  is  in  much  request  for  har- 
nesses; they  are  an  object  of  great  oommertid 
interest  for  their  oil ;  a  single  animal  wiU  yield 
14  to  15  lbs.  of  blubber,  from  which  the  oil  is 
obtained  as  in  the  whale ;  the  oil  is  dear  with- 
out bad  odor  or  taste,  and  bums  slowly  and 
without  smoke ;  in  England  it  is  used  ibr  ser- 
ening wool  and  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth ; 
the  ^ted  tongues  are  esteemed  as  food.  Thej 
are  found  in  large  herds  on  the  shores  of  the 
islands  of  the  antarctic  seas,  going  north  in 
winter  to  the  coasts  of  Patagonia,  remaining 
between  lat.  85°  and  55°  S. ;  they  prefer  sandy 
and  desert  beaches,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
fresh  water,  in  which  they  like  to  wallov. 
They  are  mild  and  docile,  never  attacking 
man  unless  brutally  treated  by  him;  such  h^ 
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bden  the  indifioriminate  daughter  of  old  and 
joung  that  they  are  now  very  scarce  in  their 
former  accessible  haunts,  and  must  be  sought 
amid  the  antarctic  ice.    This  species  is  half  as 
large  as  the  Greenland  whale,  and  very  mnoh 
larger  than  the  largest  elephant. — ^The  last  ge- 
nus which  will  be  mentioned  is  ota^ria  (P6ron), 
which  includes  the  platyrhynchtu  and  areto- 
cfphalus  of  F.  Cuvier,  the  sea  lions  and  sea 
bears  respectivelj.  The  incisors  are  |,  the  4  up- 
per middle  ones  with  broad  crown  Oivided  hj 
a  transverse  groove,  the  outer  2  conical;  mo- 
lars |z},  sometimes  with  one  less  above ;  the 
fore  feet  are  placed  further  back  than  in  the 
other  seals,  and  are  therefore  better  swimming 
organs,  giving  an  appearance  of  a  longer  neck : 
the  hind  feet  have  the  membrane  prolonged 
bejond  the  nails  into  long  straps  or  ribbons ; 
the  fore  feet  are  nailleas,  and  the  lower  surface 
of  all  the  limbs  is  without  hair ;  there  are  also 
small  external  ears,  from  which  these  seals  are 
called  otaries.    The  name  of  sea  lion  has  been 
given  to  a  number  of  large  seals  of  both  hemi- 
spheres, either  from  their  savage  appearance, 
roaring  voice,  powerful  canines,  or  maned  neck. 
The  northern  or  Steller's  sea  lion  ((?.  [platy- 
rhi/nehu$]  Stelleriy  Less.)  is  about  16  feet  long, 
with  a  weight  of  about  1,600  lbs. ;  the  males 
have  stiff  curled  hair  on  the  neck,  a  thick  hide, 
coarse  hair  of  a  tawny  reddish  color,  and  a 
mane  of  erect  hair ;  the  head  is  large,  and  the 
nose  long  and  truncated,  the  eyebrows  bushy, 
and  the  ears  distinct.  They  are  found  on  the  £• 
shores  of  Kamtchatka,  about  the  Eoorile  islands, 
and  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Ainerica,  on  rugged 
coasts  and  desert  rocks  in  the  ocean ;  savage  as 
is  their  aspect,  they  flee  at  the  approach  of  man, 
and  do  not  resist  unless  reduced  to  extremity; 
thej  are  polygamous ;  their  food  consists  offish, 
the  smaller  seals,  sea  otters,  and  marine  birds 
and  animals.  The  southern  sea  lion  (0.  jubatOy 
Desm.)  is  of  about  the  same  size  and  general 
appearance  as  the  last,  with  similar  habits,  is 
heavy  and  clumsy  in  its  gait,  and  fears  man ;  it 
is  found  in  the  south  seas,  sometimes  coming 
to  the  Patagonian  coasts;  it  is  rarely  hunted 
except  by  savages,  though  the  oil  is  excellent. 
The  name  of  sea  bear  has  been  applied  to  many 
smaller  seals  of  both  hemispheres,  with  a  less 
ferocious  aspect  but  fiercer  disposition  than  the 
sea  lions;  they  form  the  genus  aretoeephaluM 
(F.  Cuv.).  The  northern  ursine  seal  or  sea  bear 
of  Steller  {0,  [A,]  ursina,  Ouv.)  is  about  the  size 
of  a  large  bear,  between  7  and  8  feet  in  length ; 
the  forehead  is  much  arched,  the  lips  tumid, 
and  the  ears  nearly  2  inches  high ;  close  to  the 
skin  is  a  soft  wool  of  a  reddish  color,  over 
which  is  a  dark  coarse  hair ;  the  females  and 
young  are  ashy.    It  is  found  in  great  numbers 
in  the  K  Pacific,  on  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Amer- 
ica, and  Kamtchatka ;  it  is  very  fat  in  spring 
before  the  young  are  bom ;  it  is  polygamous, 
the  males  tender  to  the  young  but  tyrannical  to 
the  females ;  if  wounded,  it  will  attack  a  boat, 
and  is  very  tenacious  of  life ;  this  species  is  the 
terror  of  the  smaller  seals  and  sea  otters,  and 


Is  itself  afhdd  of  the  sea  lion ;  the  skin  is  mudi 
prized  by  the  Chinese.  The  southern  sea  bear 
or  the  fur  seal  of  commerce  (0,  Forsteri^  Less.) 
is  smaUer  than  the  last,  but  larger  than  the  com- 
mon seal,  the  males  being  about  7  feet  lon^, 
and  the  females  considerably  smaller ;  the  hair 
is  of  different  colors,  black,  brownish,  gray, 
and  variously  spotted  with  grayish  and  yellow- 
ish, and  the  under  fur  is  &ort  and  fine.  It 
was  formerly  very  abundant  about  the  islands 
of  the  southern  ocean,  especially  the  Falkland, 
but  has  been  so  hunted  that  it  is  now  almost 
extirpated.  It  yields  the  soft  yellowish  fur 
once  in  great  demand  for  caps  and  coat  linings; 
the  long  hair  is  removed  by  heating  the  skin 
and  then  carding  it  with  a  large  wooden  knife, 
leaving  the  fine  under  ftir  uncovered ;  a  skin  is 
worth  $2  or  $3  in  Ohina,  and  considerably  more 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.— A  few 
fossil  remains  belonging  to  species  of  seals, 
nearly  allied  to  the  common  and  monk  seals, 
have  been  found  in  the  upper  tertiary  forma- 
tions of  Europe  and  North  America. 

8£AL  (Lat.  ngillum),  a  piece  of  metal,  stones 
or  other  hard  substance  on  which  is  engraved 
some  image  or  device,  and  sometimes  a  legend 
or  inscription.  It  is  used  for  making  impres- 
sions on  wax  or  the  like  material  affixed  to 
legal  instruments  so  as  to  furnish  evidence  of 
their  authenticity.  The  word  seal  sometimes 
means  only  the  implement  employed,  but  bodi 
in  legal  and  in  common  language  it  is  applied 
also  to  the  thing  impressed.  The  use  of  seals 
may  be  traced  to  the  remotest  antiquity.  The 
Bible  contains  frequent  allusions  to  them,  and 
they  abound  among  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
remains.  Eitto  says  that  seals  were  anciently 
used  in  Uie  East,  not  for  impressing  devices  upon 
wax  or  similar  substance,  but  for  stamping  tlio 
name  of  the  owner.  From  the  East  the  use  of 
seals  passed  to  Greece  and  thence  to  Rome ;  and 
it  has  been  common  in  all  the  European,  states 
from  the  earliest  historical  periods.  The  study 
of  diplomatics  has  brought  to  light  a  variety 
of  interesting  facts  concerning  the  form,  ma- 
terial, and  inscriptions  of  seals  attached  to  pub- 
lic documents,  the  authenticity  or  proximate 
date  of  which  may  often  be  determined  by 
the  seal.  Among  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Bo- 
mans  the  seal  was  usually  set  in  a  ring,  whence 
annultis  came  to  be  a  Latin  name  for  a  soaL 
The  word  bulla  has  always  been  used  in  Europe 
to  designate  specifically  an  impression  in  metal, 
and  thus  came  to  be  the  distinctive  appellation 
of  a  class  of  instruments  sealed  in  that  way. 
Such,  for  example,  are  the  edicts  and  briefs  of 
the  Roman  pontiffs  (see  Bull,  Papal),  and 
some  constitutions  of  the  German  emperors. — 
The  shapes  of  seals  are  various.  The  circular 
form  is  common  to  all  periods.  The  ogive,  the 
spade  form  of  the  escutcheon-  in  heraldry,  ap- 
peared with  the  pointed  style  in  architectuiB, 
and  was  in  the  course  of  time  exclusively  ap- 
propriated by  abbeys,  chapters,  bishops,  and 
other  ecclesiastical  bodies  and  persons.  The 
oval  form  was  particularly  frequent  in  France 
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during  the  reigns  of  tbe  MeroTin^pan  and 
Carlovingian  kings.  The  size  varied  at  differ- 
ent periods,  and  in  general  the  smaller  and 
thicker  the  seal,  the  older  it  is.  Those  of  the 
Kerovingian  kings  are  hardly  more  than  an 
inch  in  diameter,  while  that  of  Francis  I.  of 
France  had  a  breadth  of  4  inches.  The  Egyp- 
tian priests  used  in  sealing  a  sort  of  clay ;  and 
so  it  wonld  seem  did  other  ancient  nations  of 
the  East  The  Roman  ereta  and  maltha  were 
probably  not  chalk  or  clay  alone;  possibly 
wax  was  mixed  with  these  substances.  The 
Byzantine  emperors  sealed  in  the  form  of  huUa 
with  lead,  and  sometimes  with  silver  and  gold. 
Silver  hullm  are  much  rarer  than  those  of  gold. 
The  wax  most  anciently  employed  was  white. 
When,  abont  the  9th  or  10th  century,  wax  was 
made  of  various  colors,  only  emperors  and  kings 
might  seal  in  red.  In  the  12tn  century  it  was 
customary  in  France  to  seal  with  green  wax 
letters  addressed  to  persons  of  high  eminenoe. 
^his  color  was  intn>duced  into  Germany  in 
the  14th  century,  and  was  appropriated  by  re- 
ligious houses  and  cities.  Blue  seals  are  very 
rare,  and  Oharles  Y.  of  Germany  is  said  to  be 
the  only  European  monarch  who  used  this 
color.  The  patriarchs  of  Jerusalem  and  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  graiid  masters  of  the  order 
of  Malta  and  of  the  Teutonio  order  in  Germany, 
sealed  in  black.  Private  persons  usually  used 
yellow  wax,  and  this  color  is  frequent  in  pub- 
lic documents  of  about  the  12th  century. — ^The 
devices  upon  seals  throw  not  a  little  light  upon 
the  manners  and  usages  of  different  ages,  and 
some  of  them  have  positive  historical  value. 
The  seals  of  the  Romans  were  engraved  with 
the  portraits  of  their  ancestors  or  friends,  with 
mythological  subjects,  or  with  symbolical  allu- 
sions to  the  real  or  mythical  history  of  their 
fiunilies.  Perhaps  the  earliest  authentio  in- 
stance of  a  seal  bearing  armorial  devices  is  that 
of  Amulphus,  count  of  Flanders  (941).  Such 
seals  were  not  common  until  the  18th  century. 
The  early  seals  of  religious  communities  and  of 
cities  were  inscribed  with  the  image  of  their 
patron  saint  or  of  some  sacred  relic,  or  with  the 
figures  of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  or  magis- 
trates. The  name  of  the  owner  in  seals  attach- 
ed to  public  documents  usually  forms  part  of 
the  inscription.  The  ancient  intaglios  were 
frequently  used  for  seals  in  the  times  of  the 
early  French  kings.  They  were  used  chiefly 
for  counter-seals,  and  by  the  addition  of  a  pious 
text  or  legend  it  was  attempted  to  give  a  sacred 
character  to  their  profane  subjects.  On  the 
counter-seal  of  the  church  of  Noyon  the  salu- 
tation, Ave  Mariay^  gratia  plena,  is  engraved 
about  a  figure  of  Minerva,  who  wears  a  helmet 
graced  with  the  head  of  Socrates. — The  most 
ancient  mode  of  sealing  was  probably  that  of 
applying  the  wax  directly  to  the  parchment, 
when  the  instrument  was  written  upon  two  or 
more  leaves,  the  wax  was  made  to  reach  them 
all  by  impressing  it  upon  an  incision  made  in 
the  parchment  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The 
seal  was  sometimes  also  made  upon  the  ends  of 


thongs  or  strips  of  parchment  run  through  tiie 
several  sheets.  Lead,  silver,  or  gold  hulk 
were  ahnost  of  necessity  appended  by  a  cori 
or  strip.  In  the  12th  century  it  seems  fbsiia 
France  at  least  pendent  se&  had  displaced 
the  other  sort.  They  are  stall  used  generdi; 
for  letters  patent,  treaties,  and  oOier  imixfftaiit 
public  documents.  During  the  12th  centoiy 
too,  though  the  practice  was  not  well  estab* 
lished  until  the  18th,  arose  tbe  ccmMTBoee  of 
counter-seals,  that  is  to  say,  the  useof  adiffo^ 
ent  impression  upon  the  reverse  of  the  proper 
seaL  They  are  said  to  have  been  first  ap- 
plied to  the  pendent  seals.  They  were  it 
these  cases  made  of  the  same  size  with  t^ 
chief  seals,  and  the  mottoes  interrupted  ca 
these  were  continued  on  the  oounter-Eeafai 
—With  regard  to  the  mode  of  iBing  seals,  ve 
find  that,  although  in  some  periods  they  bita 
taken  the  place  of  ngnatures,  yet  very  oftca 
seal  and  signature  have  been  employed  together. 
In  Borne,  the  pnetorian  law  had  recognind  the 
validity  of  testaments  that  were  only  aeak^ 
by  the  witnesses;  yet  an  imperii  constitotioi 
afterward  required  the  adscription  of  tba 
names  also.  In  the  constitutions  of  the  Merorla- 
gian  and  Carlovingian  kings,  the  seal  ordinanlj 
supports  the  monogram  or  signatare  of  die 
sovereign,  but  sometimes  it  stands  alone.  IVoa 
the  8th  to  the  10th  century  the  use  of  aeabii 
Franoe  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  tb« 
kings.  Most  instruments  of  this  period  m 
attested,  so  far  as  the  witnesses  at  leaat  in 
concerned,  only  bjr  the  mention  of  their  omM 
They  neither  sign  nor  seal,  nor  even  make  vkk 
their  own  hands  the  crosses  prefixed  to  thai 
names.  About  the  12th  or  18th  oentorytlM 
use  of  seals  among  all  classes  became  g»enl, 
and  continued  so  until  the  revival  of  kanaag 
made  autosranhs  possible  and  seals  of  less  ase. 
In  England  charters  and  grants  of  the  Ao^ 
Saxon  and  Anglo-Danish  reigns  were  aatbenti- 
cated  by  the  8^;nature  of  the  grantor  preceded 
by  the  figure  of  a  cross.  The  exeeotion  vai 
attested  by  the  subscription  of  tbe  names  of 
the  witnesses,  each  name  being  preceded  bj  a 
cross.  Seals  were  certainly  not  ofi«n  used  ia 
England  until  late  in  the  lltii  century,  and  tbet 
by  no  means  commonly.     William  the  Cob- 

n'or  was  not,  as  is  often  said,  the  king  vbo 
introduced  seals  into  Endand.  There  an 
extant  unquestioned  seals  of  Edward  the  Cos* 
feasor,  and  he  certainly  first  adopted  a  great 
seal  for  England ;  and  on  solemn  occasioDaeTa 
the  predecessors  of  Edward  had  used  at  lea^ 
private  seals.  The  general  use  of  seals  in  £b^ 
land  for  authenticating  charters  and  other  io- 
struments  was  not  fairly  established  till  neir 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  In  Scotiand. 
a  statute  of  the  tune  of  Robert  HL  (1890-1'I0() 
declared  that  every  baron  or  tenant  ts  «?^ 
of  the  king  must  have  a  peculiar  seal  for  hii 
sovereign's  service ;  and  a  statute  ai^^arentlj  u 
aid  of  this  one,  passed  in  the  next  reisn  {/tfM 
L),  enacts  that  every  freeholder  shall  a|4>ear 
at  the  lord's  court  with  his  seah^  or  if  he  ottBOt 
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appear  in  person,  he  shall  send  them  b^  hia 
attorney;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  customary 
for  gentlemen  at  this  time  to  deposit  copies  of 
their  seals  in  the  office  of  the  conrt  of  their 
conntT*,  the  seal  then  and  nntil  1540  sufficing 
without  signatm^  to  authenticate  an  instru- 
ment.   In  the  year  just  mentioned  a  statute 
of  James  Y.  decWed  that,  inasmuch  as  seals 
might  be  lost  or  counterfeited,  all  documents 
must  henceforth  be  not  only  sealed  but  sub- 
scribed.—From  the  uniyersal  use  of  seals  in 
England  it  came  to  be  English  law  that  no 
charter,  grant,  or  other  instrument  of  convey- 
ance, was  faetum,  that  is,  done,  or  in  other 
phrase  a  deed,  until  it  was  sealed ;  and  such 
was  the  virtue  of  a  seal,  that  down  to  the  time 
of  Charles  11.  it  alone  sufficed  to  make  a  writ- 
ing valid  and  binding.    The  statute  29  Oharles 
n.,  the  so  called  statute  of  frauds,  enacted  that 
certain  writings  should  for  the  future  be  sign- 
ed ;  but  it  is  probably  the  better  opinion  that, 
even  since  the  statute,  a  deed  duly  sealed  ia 
good  without  the  subscription  of  a  name. — ^The 
old  common  law  definition  of  a  seal  is  that 
given  by  Lord  Coke:  Sigillvm  ett  eera  im- 
pres$tt—^^A  seal  is  an  impression  in  wax;" 
but  it  has  long  been  held  that  a  wafer  or  other 
tenacious  substance,  on  which  an  impression  is 
or  may  be  made,  is  a  good  seal.    In  many, 
perhaps  indeed   most  of  the  United  States, 
neither  wax,  wafer,  nor  any  other  substance  ia 
required.   In  most  of  the  southern  and  western 
states,  a  scroll  or  ring  made  with  the  pen  in 
imitation  of,  or  as  marking  the  place  of,  the 
seal  is  sufficient.    In  New  Jersey  this  applies 
only  to  obligations  for  the  payment  of  money. 
In  Virginia,  Georgia,  IGssouri,  and  Arkansas, 
the  scroll  must  be  expressly  reoognized  as  the 
seal  in  the  body  of  the  instrument.    One  piece 
of  wax  suffices  for  several  signers  if  stamped 
with  their  separate  impressions;    or  several 
signers  may  adopt  one  seal ;  and  an  adoption 
of  this  sort  is  inferred  when  the  deed  recites 
the  sealing  "  with  our  seals,"  and  those  who  did 
not  in  fact  seal  do  yet  sign  and  deliver  the  deed. 
;-The  significance  of  the  seal  in  law  at  present 
is,  that  it  imports  a  deliberate  and  considered 
act  on  the  part  of  him  who  affixes  it    That  the 
hiw  should  hold  that  a  grantor^s  writing  his 
same  by  the  side  of  a  bit  of  colored  paper, 
stock  to  the  deed  by  the   draughtsman,  or 
fionrishing  a  scroll  after  his  name,  imports, 
because  of  the  seal  or  flourish,  and  not  at  all 
because  of  the  signature,  the  deliberation  or 
consideration  of  the  grantor,  may  seem  absurd. 
Bnt  with  or  without  reason  the  rule  has  estab- 
lished itself  firmly  in  the  law,  that  an  instru- 
ment thus  executed  with  a  seal  implies  a  con- 
sideration, or  in  other  words  that  fbll  assent 
which  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  every  con- 
tract, and  which  can  be  inferred  only  from  a 
seal,  or  from  something  of  value  passing  be- 
tween the  parties  as  the  cause  of  the  contract. 
SEAL  ENGRAYING.     See  Gkm,  vol.  viiL 
p.W. 
SEAL  FISHERY.    See  Seal. 


SEALING  WAX,  a  composition  of  shell  lao 
and  other  substances  used  to  receive  the  im- 
pression of  seals.  Beckmann  notices  the  use 
of  sealing  wax  upon  a  letter  received  in  Ger- 
many from  London  in  1554,  and  upon  others  a 
few  years  later.  The  Portuguese  had  it  in  com- 
mon use  at  this  period,  and  are  supposed  to  have 
introduced  it  from  India.  In  Yenice  and  Spain 
it  was  also  well  known  at  this  time,  and  in  other 
parts  of  Europe  it  was  introduced  under  the 
name  of  Spanish  wax.  Aa  it  contains  no  wax, 
this  name  must  have  been  transferred  to  it 
frt>m  tiie  material  previously  in  use  for  the 
same  purpose.  Numerous  receipts  are  ^ven 
for  its  preparation,  some  of  which,  as  for  red 
and  black  sealing  wax,  are  cited  in  Lao,  vol.  x. 
p.  280.    Sealing  wax  is  made  of  much  better 

Duality  from  lac  of  the  first  fusion  than  from 
liat  purchased  in  the  shops.  That  prepared  in 
India  should  therefore  be  the  best  For  bright- 
colored  sealing  wax  the  palest  shell  lac  is  to  be 
selected.  When  the  shell  lac  is  melted,  the 
proper  proportion  of  Yenice  turpentine  added, 
and  the  coloring  n^atter  has  been  briskly  stirred 
in,  the  mass  may  be  rolled  upon  a  warm  marble 
slab  with  a  smooth  wooden  block  to  form  the 
round  sticks.  Oval  sticks  are  cast  in  moulds. 
The  addition  of  1  per  cent,  of  balsam  of  Peru 
ia  customary  to  conmixmicate  an  agreeable 
odor  to  the  wax  when  it  is  used.  Beside  the 
mixtures  already  referred  to,  the  following  are 
recommended:  1.  For  red:  6  parts  shell  lac,  4 
Yenice  turpenlane,  f  rosin,  If  cinnabar ;  or  4 
parts  bleached  lac,  1  Yenice  turpentine,  8  Ohi- 
nese  vermilion.  2.  For  yellow :  4  parts  lac,  2 
Yenice  turpentine,  If  rosin,  f  king's  yellow. 
8.  For  green :  the  same,  except  king's  yellow  f 
and  mineral  blue  f .  4.  For  gold :  8  oz.  lac,  4 
oz.  Yenice  turpentine,  f  oz.  bronze,  f  oz.  mag- 
nesia with  oil  of  turpentine,  and  14  sheets  of 
gold  leaf.  Sticks  of  inferior  wax  of  cheap  ma- 
terials are  sometimes  made  to  appear  like  the 
best  by  rolling  them  when  soft  in  the  best 
powdered  wax  and  then  melting  this  in.  The 
finest  red  wax  melts  at  140^,  and  the  best  im- 
pressions are  obtained  by  softening  it  by  the 
flame  of  a  candle,  but  not  igniting  it.  Seal  en- 
^avers  obtain  their  fine  proof  impressions  in 
the  following  manner :  The  seal  is  prepared  by 
warming  it  to  as  high  a  temperatore  as  the  hand 
can  bear,  brushing  over  the  face  of  it  a  thin 
layer  of  clean  tallow,  and  with  a  camel's  hair 
brush  coating  this  with  vermilion.  Some  wax 
is  detached  from  the  stick,  softened  near  a  can- 
dle, and  being  placed  upon  a  piece  of  stout  paper 
is  gently  warmed  till  it  is  soft  enough  to  be 
stirred  and  worked  up  into  a  conical  heap. 
The  seal,  at  about  the  tempeftiture  of  the  wax, 
is  then  quickly  stamped  upon  it  with  a  firm 
straight  blow  and  moderate  pressure. 

SEALSFIELD,  Ohablbs,  a  German  author. 
He  received  a  university  education,  emigrated 
to  the  United  States,  of  which  he  became  a 
dtizen,  and  revisited  his  native  land  in  1826, 
where  he  published  a  book  in  German  on  his 
adopted  country.   Thence  he  went  to  England, 
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returned  to  America  in  1827,  and  pnblishod  in 
Philadelphia  his  first  romance,  ^*  Tokeah,  or  the 
White  Rose"  (1828).  During  1829-'80  he  waa 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  York  Courrier 
des  Stata  UhU,  went  to  Paris  in  1880  as  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  "  Courier  and  En- 
quirer," and  in  1882  went  to  Switzerland. 
There  he  published  a  translation  and  revision 
of  "Tokeah,"  entitled  I>er  Legitime  und  der 
JRetyublihaner  (8  vols.,  Zurich,  1888),  the  favor- 
able reception  of  which  prompted  him  to  write 
a  series  of  works  on  American  life.  These  ap- 
peared in  succession  under  the  title  of  Trans' 
atlantiecKe  Beiseshieeen  (2  vols.,  1888);  Der 
Vvrey  und  die  Aristohraten  (2  vols.,  1884); 
Lebensbilder  atts  beiden  Bemiwhdren  (6  vols., 
1885-'7);  Sturm-^  Land-  und  Seeibilder  (1888- 
'9);  Kajittenbuch,  oder  nationale  Oharcusterie- 
tihm  (2  vols.,  1840) ;  and  SOden  und  Norden  (8 
vols.,  Stuttgart,  1842-'3).  They  were  intro- 
duced to  English  readers  bj  translations  in 
"Blackwood's  Magazine,"  when  great  curiosity 
was  excited  as  to  their  source.  Since  then  most 
of  these  works  have  been  tri^slated  and  repub- 
lished in  New  York.  Sealsfield  resides  alter^ 
nately  in  Switzerland  and  the  United  States. 

SEAMAN,  a  sailor.  The  legislature  and  the 
courts,  particularly  the  courts  of  admiralty,  re- 
gard seamen  as  peculiarly  in  need  of  and  entitled 
to  special  protection.  The  statute  provisions  in 
their  belftdf  in  the  United  States  are  carried  far- 
ther in  some  respects  than  those  of  any  other 
nation.  Seamen  may  be  hired  in  four  ways. 
1.  They  may  be  employed  for  a  certam  voyage 
and  receive  a  certain  proportion  of  the  freight 
earned.  This  contract  is  probably  rarely  made 
in  this  country,  except  for  small  coasting  vea- 
flels.  2.  They  may  be  hired  for  a  certain  voy- 
age or  by  the  run,  and  paid  a  round  sum  at  the 
dose,  and  this  is  not  very  unusual.  8.  They 
may  be  hired  on  shares,  which  is  a  practice 
nearly  if  not  quite  confined  to  whaling  and 
fishing  vessels.  4.  But  much  the  most  com- 
mon usage  is  to  hire  them  tor  a  definite  voyage 
■  or  voyages,  or  for  a  definite  period  on  monthly 
wages. — ^Under  penalty  of  a  considerable  for- 
feiture, the  United  States  laws  require  that 
every  master  of  a  vessel  bound  from  a  port  in 
the  United  States  to  any  foreign  port,  or  of  any 
ship  or  vessel  of  the  burden  of  60  tons  or  up- 
ward, bound  from  one  state  to  any  other  than 
an  adjoining  state,  shall  have  shipping  articles, 
which  must  be  signed  by  every  seaman  on 
board.  They  must  describe  accurately  the 
voyage  and  the  terms  upon  which  the  seaman 
ships.  Wherever  there  is  doubt  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  obligation,  the  sailor,  rather 
than  the  ship  d^mer,  has  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  The  shipping  articles  ought  therefore 
to  declare  explicitly  the  ports  of  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  voyage,  and  in  all  o&er 
respects  ought  to  be  clear  and  fair.  To  all 
clauses  or  stipulations  which  tend  to  lessen 
the  usual  rights  of  the  seaman,  it  must  appear 
that  he  gave  intelligent  and  deliberate  as- 
sent.   All  interlineations,  alterations,  or  era- 


sures are  presumed  to  be  fraudulent  unless  sst- 
isfac^rily  explained.  Accidental  omissions  ia 
the  articles  may  be  supplied  by  parol ;  and  & 
seaman  may  also  by  parol  show  that  the  tot- 
age  or  time  represented  to  him  waa  not  iLai 
which  appears  in  the  papers,  or  that  the  arti- 
cles have  been  altered  since  they  were  &ob- 
scribed.  In  the  United  States  tibe  shipping 
articles  for  a  fishing  voyage  are  required  to  be 
indorsed  or  countersigned  by  the  owners;  but 
in  an  action  for  wages  the  seaman  is  not  rc< 
stricted  to  those  who  sign,  but  may  show  ali- 
unde who  were  the  actusd  owners. — ^The  owner 
is  bound  to  provide  a  seaworthy  ship,  and  oar 
statutes  furnish  the  means  of  lawfully  ascitir- 
taining  her  condition  on  the  complaint  of  one 
of  the  mates  and  a  minority  of  the  crew,  bj  a 
regular  survey  at  home  or  abroad.  K  seamen, 
after  shipping,  refuse  to  proceed  on  the  voTage 
and  are  arrested  for  the  mutiny,  the  condiiks 
of  the  vessel,  if  that  be  the  excuse,  is  inquired 
into  by  the  court ;  and  if  she  be  found  un«cft- 
worthy,  their  punishment  is  reduced  and  miii- 
gated  accordingly.  So,  unseaworthiness  is  & 
BufiScient  defence  to  the  charge  of  endeaTorin.: 
to  commit  a  revolt  by  compelling  the  m&^t^' 
to  return  to  port. — ^Provisions  of  due  qaaii^ 
and  quantity  are  to  be  furnished  by  the  owntr, 
under  the  general  principles  of  law  as  ap^Iitd 
from  the  earliest  times  to  this  particular  ccs- 
tract.  The  quantity  for  each  man  on  board  is 
however  here  prescribed  by  statute,  under  pen- 
alty of  a  day^s  wages  to  every  seaman  f(x  the 
Sys  on  which  he  is  on  short  allowance.  Bat 
ese  wages  are  not  to  be  paid  if  the  neoesarj 
of  short  ^lowance  arose  from  a  peril  of  thd 
sea,  or  any  accident  of  the  voyage,  or  the  de- 
livery of  a  part  of  the  provisions  to  anotLtf 
vessel  in  distress.  Nor,  as  it  is  clear  that  tk 
master  must  have  a  discretion  in  the  expeno- 
ture  of  tiie  provisions,  is  putting  the  crew  os 
an  allowance  necessarily  the  same  thing  si 
putting  them  on  short  allowance.  A  deficiencj 
in  one  kind  of  provisions  is  not  oompeG£>atcj 
by  an  abundance  of  another. — 'Bj  the  gt^nei^ 
law  merchant  there  is  an  obligation  upon  ererj 
ship  owner  or  master  to  provide  for  a  £«^aIna& 
who  becomes  sick,  wounded,  or  maimed  in  tic 
discharge  of  his  duty,  whether  at  hom«f  cr 
abroad,  at  sea  or  on  land,  if  it  be  not  bj  bU 
own  fault,  suitable  care,  medicine,  and  m«il:al 
treatment,  including  nursing,  diet,  and  lodging. 
Sickness  is  provided  for  by  express  statutes, 
which  go  so  far  as  to  require  that  every  ^L'4» 
of  the  burden  of  150  tons  or  more,  naripited 
by  10  or  more  persons  in  the  whole,  and  lH»u;d 
on  a  voyage  without  the  limits  of  the  TnitK 
States,  should  have  a  proper  medicine  cLot 
on  board.  Whenever  other  appliances  are  re> 
quired,  or  whenever  surgical  skill,  or  attend- 
ance, or  nursing,  other  and  better  than  thi: 
which  the  ship  can  afford,  becomes  neoessary, 
the  expense  will  be  charged  on  the  owners 
under  the  general  maritime  law.  By  other 
statutes  the  master  may  deduct  20  cents  a 
month  from  every  seaman^a  wages  to  make  ap 
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a  fand  for  the  snpport  of  marine  hospitals,  in 
which  every  sailor  may  have  medical  treatment. 
—Disobedience  or  misconduct  of  a  sailor  is  of 
necessitj  punishable  with  great  severity,  be- 
caase  without  good  discipline  the  ship  would 
alwav*  be  in  great  peril,  and  no  voyage  oould 
be  succesafully  conducted.     Formerly  there 
was  DO  specific  limit  to  the  right  of  punish- 
ment It  might  be  administered  by  the  master 
in  any  form  and  in  any  measure,  he  always  be- 
ing responsible  for  any  excess  or  cruelty,  both 
criminally  and  hi  damages  to  the  seaman,  Now, 
however,*  by  the  statute  of  1850,  flogging  is 
abolished  and  prohibited  by  law.     This  has 
been  declared  by  very  high  authority  to  include 
the  Qse  of  the  oat  and  every  similar  form  of 
paniahment,  but  not  necessarily  to  include  all 
corporal  punishment,  such  as  a  blow  with  the 
hand,  or  a  stick  or  rope.    The  statute  contem- 
plates deliberate  floggidg,  and  not  that  sudden 
violence,  like  blows,  wMch  may  be  inflicted  in 
an  emergency,  to  compel  inmiediate  obedience. 
Generally  the  only  punishments   which  can 
now  be  resorted  to,  to  secure  good  conduct,  are 
forfeiture  of  wages,  irons,  imprisonment,  hard 
labor,  and  such  other  means  as  may  be  invented 
in  the  place  of  flogging.    The  penalty  of  for- 
feitare  of  wages  may  not  be  imposed  for  one 
trivial  act  of  irregularity,  nor  for  a  single  or 
occasional  act  of  intemperance;  the  offence 
mast  be  habitual  to  warrant  the  infliction  of  the 
penalty.    The  master  or  a  seaman  may  forfeit  all 
his  wages  for  smuggling ;  or  the  damage  actn- 
ally  sastained  by  the  owners  of  the  vessel  fi*om 
this  offence  maybe  charged  upon  the  wages  of 
the  offender,  but  only  those  wages  earuM  be- 
fore the  act  of  misconduct  are  forfeitable. — ^De- 
sertion is  distinguished  from  absence  without 
leave  by  the  intention  not  to  return.    Thus,  it 
u  not  desertion  for  the  seaman  to  leave  the  ship, 
against  orders,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  com- 
plaints for  ill  treatment  before  the  consiu ;  nor 
is  it  desertion  when  the  vessel  is  left  for  a  good 
cause,  as  a  change  of  the  voyage  without  con- 
sent, cruelty,  insufficient  provisions,  or  unsea- 
worthiness of  the  ship.    The  seaman  must  be 
received,  if  he  offer  to  return  in  a  proper  way 
and  in  a  reasonable  time,  before  any  other  per- 
son is  engaged  to  take  the  place.    If  he  returns 
after  desertion  and  is  received  by  the  master, 
or  by  the  owner,  this  is  a  condonation  of  his 
offence  and  a  waiver  of  the  forfeiture,  and  it 
has  this  effect  even  if  there  be  a  clause  to  the 
contrary  in  the  shipping  articles.    If  the  sailor 
deserts  before  the  voyage  begins,  by  not,  ren- 
derini;  himself  on  board,  he  forfeits  Ids  advance 
wages  and  an  equal  sum  in  addition,  or  he  may 
be  apprehei^ed  under  the  warrant  of  a  justice 
and  be  compelled  to  go  on  board.    If  he  deserts 
on  the  voyage,  he  forfeits  all  his  wages  and  ell 
his  property  on  board  the  ship.    By  act  of 
1856,  chap.  127,  in  case  of  desertion  in  a  foreign 
country,  the  port  and  the  date  thereof  must  be 
noted  by  the  master  on  the  list  of  the  crew, 
and  be  officially  authenticated  before  a  consul 
or  notary  public  at  the  first  port  visited  after 


such  desertion.  The  wages  of  the  seaman  and 
his  interest  in  the  cargo,  if  any,  are  forfeited  to 
the  United  States,  subject  to  the  deduction  by 
the  ship  owners  of  any  expenses  they  may  have 
necessarily  incurred  in  consequence  of  such 
desertion. — ^The  right  of  the  sailor  to  be  brought 
back  to  his  home  is  very  jealously  guarded  by 
our  laws.  Every  ship  must  be  provided  with 
the  shipping  articles  and  a  shipping  list  verified 
under  the  oath  of  the  master;  tUs  he  is  re- 
quired to  present  to  the  consul  or  commercial 
agent  of  the  United  States  at  every  port  which 
he  visits,  when  so  requested,  and  is  under  Dond 
to  deliver  to  the  boarding  officer  who  comes  on 
board  his  ship  at  the  first  home  port  which  he 
reaches,  and  to  produce  the  persons  named 
therein,  that  it  may  be  ascertained  that  he  has 
his  whole  crew  on  board.  If  it  appears  that 
any  of  them  are  missing,  he  must  account  for 
their  absence.  If  he  discharges  any  of  them 
abroad,  with  his  or  their  own  consent,  he  must 
pay  to  the  American  consul  of  the  port  or  the 
commercial  agent,  over  and  above  the  wages 
then  due,  8  months*  wages,  of  which  two  thirds 
are  paid  to  the  seaman,  and  one  third  retained 
by  the  consul  and  remitted  to  the  treasury  of 
the  United  States,  to  form  a  fund  for  the  main- 
tenance of  American  seamen  abroad  and  for 
bringing  them  home.  If  repairs  to  the  ship 
become  necessary,  or  if  the  ship  be  captureo, 
the  seamen  may  hold  on  for  a  reasonable  time 
awaiting  the  prosecution  of  the  voyage ;  and 
if  discharged  before  this  time  has  elapsed,  they 
may  claim  their  extra  wages.  The  discharge 
of  a  seaman  for  good  cause,  like  disobedience, 
misconduct,  or  disability  by  his  own  fault  of 
extreme  degree,  may  be  authorized  by  our 
consuls  or  commerciid  agents  in  foreign  porta 
If  the  ship  be  unseaworthy,  the  shipping  arti- 
cles be  violated  by  the  master,  or  the  sailor  be 
subjected  to  cruel  treatment,  he  may  be  di»- 
charged  by  a  consul  and  recover  his  8  months' 
pay.  If  the  master  discharges  the  seaman, 
against  his  consent  and  without  good  cause,  in 
a  foreign  port,  he  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  $500  or  . 
6  monSis'  imprisonment,  and  the  seaman  may 
recover  fhll  indemnity  for  all  loss  or  expense 
incurred  by  such  discharge. — ^It  is  an  ancient 
maxim  of  the  maritime  law  that  freight  is  the 
mother  of  wages,  so  that  where  no  freight  is 
earned  no  wages  are  earned.  But,  more  prop- 
erly speaking,  wages  are  earned  whenever 
freight  is  or  might  be  earned,  for  the  sailor 
ought  not  to  and  does  not  lose  his  dues  when 
the  ship  fails  to  earn  freight  on  account  of  the 
fraud  or  wrongful  act  of  the  master  or  owner. 
Nor  will  any  special  contract  between  the 
owner  and  the  freighter,  varying  the  obliga- 
tion to  pay  freight  from  that  implied  by  the 
general  law,  have  any  effect  upon  wages.  If 
&e  voyage  is  broken  up,  or  tiie  seamen  are 
dismissed  without  cause  before  the  voyage  be- 
gins, they  have  their  wages  for  the  time  they 
serve,  and  a  reasonable  compensation  for  special 
damages.  In  coses  where  l^e  voyage  is  broken 
up  by  misfortune,  so  that  the  master  would  be 
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JnBtified  in  diBcharging  the  orew,  thej  are  stlU 
entitled  to  their  wages.  So  a  seaman  has  full 
wages  if  he  is  compelled  to  desert  hj  the  era- 
elty  of  the  master,  or  if  he  is  disabled  by  sick- 
ness, even  if,  hj  reason  of  that  sickness,  he 
was  obliged  to  be  left  at  a  foreign  port.  Sea- 
men have  a  lien  for  their  wages  on  the  ship 
and  freight  Statutes  give  the  same  lien  to 
fishermen  on  shore.  It  attaches  not  only  to 
ship  and  freight  in  re,  but  to  the  proceeds  of 
both  or  either,  and  follows  them  into  whose 
hands  soever  they  may  go.  It  prevails  over 
bonds  of  bottomry  and  other  like  hypotheca- 
tions, because  the  services  of  the  sailor  save 
the  ship  for  all  claimants.  Pilots,  engineers, 
firemen,  and  deck  hands  are  seamen,  and  have 
this  lien,  and  so  have  all  persons  whose  service 
is  materially  and  directly  nsefdl  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  vessel. — ^A  seaman  cannot  insure  his 
wages,  nor  derive  any  benefit  from  the  insur- 
ance effected  by  owners  on  ship  or  freight. 
It  is  the  policy  of  the  law,  for  obvious  reasons, 
to  make  the  sailor  find  all  his  interest  in  the  se- 
curity and  welfare  of  the  ship. 

SEARCH,  Bight  of,  the  right  of  a  belligerent 
to  visit,  by  his  lawfully  commissioned  cruisers, 
all  private  ships  sailing  on  the  high  seas,  and 
to  examine  their  papers,  and  their  cargoes  if 
need  be,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  destination 
and  character.  It  is  a  familiar  doctrine  of  in- 
ternational law  that  the  ships  of  a  state  form  a 
part  of  its  domain,  and  that  over  them,  as  over 
its  landed  territory,  the  sovereignty  of  the  state 
extends  supreme  and  inviolable.    In  a  time  of 

general  peace,  these  ships  cannot  be  detained  or 
oarded  by  the  public  ships  of  another  power 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiry  into  their  character 
or  business,  because  such  an  act  is  an  intm- 
sion  upon  and  in  derogation  of  the  sovereign- 
ty of  the  state  whose  ships  are  so  visited.  In 
time  of  war,  however,  the  general  consent  of 
nations  yields  to  the  belligerents  the  privilege 
of  visiting  and  searching  ships  professing  to  be 
neutral,  in  order  that  they  may  know  that  the 
neutral  flag  does  not  mask  an  enemy  or  cover 
contraband  of  war.  This  privilege  of  search 
being  then  plainly  indispensable,  the  consent 
of  nations  has  allowed  it  to  become  a  rule, 
or  we  may  say  a  right;  and  so  firmly  is  this 
rule  or  right  established  that  there  is  no  doubt 
or  dispute  about  it  among  institutional  writers, 
and  it  has  never  been  successfully  resisted  in 
the  practice  of  nations.  During  the  American 
war,  and  afterward  in  1801,  the  Baltic  powers 
declared  that  the  flag  of  a  state  was  a  substitute 
for  all  documentary  proof,  and  excluded  the 
right  of  search.  They  armed  themselves  for 
the  purpose  of  defending  and  maintaining  tiiis 
position,  but  they  were  soon  compelled  to 
abandon  it,  and  since  that  time  the  usual  war 
right  has  been  considered  incontrovertible. — 
The  question  was  once  submitted  in  the  English 
admiralty  whether  neutrals  might  not  compel  a 
belligerent  to  refrain  from  exercising  his  right 
by  putting  their  ships  under  the  convoy  of  a 
public  ship  of  their  country.    It  was  a^jndged 


that  the  belligerent  was  not  bound  to  aec8i4 
such  a  substitution,  nor  indeed  inanyrespeetto 
vary  his  right  of  personal  visitation.  It  mxjit 
remarked  in  passing  that  two  powers  some* 
times  regulate  or  restrain  by  treaty  the  rigiit 
of  maritime  search  by  diips  of  war.—Ihe 
English  doctrines  upon  the  war  right  U 
search  have  been  admitted  almost  without  ex- 
ception in  this  country.  Upon  one  point,  hov- 
ever,  our  government  has  differed  from  £n^ 
land,  namely,  respecting  the  daim  pot  forth  bj 
the  latter  power  of  a  right  to  s^rch  neotnl 
vessels  on  ^e  high  seas  for  desertersaod  dher 
persons  liable  to  military  and  naval  serriee. 
The  difference  upon  this  point  was  one  of  tbe 
chief  causes  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  the  matter 
has  never  yet  been  specifically  settled,  but  it  cao- 
not  be  supposed  that  the  British  daim  will  eitr 
be  leasserted. — ^The  modifications  of  beUigereni 
rights  which  have  been  introduced  into  int^^ 
national  law  and  practice  within  the  last  19 
years  have  not  materially  limited  or  oflienriM 
affected  the  right  of  search.  Thoudithegieit 
powers  of  Europe,  assembled  at  the  ctogreai 
of  Paris  in  1866,  granted  large  immonitia  ts 
neutrals,  declaring  that  henceforth  free  ships 
should  make  free  goods,  yet  the  ezce{>iion  d 
contraband,  which  accompanies  the  role,  leaTS 
the  old  right  of  search  undisturbed. 

SEABOT,  a  N.  co.  of  Arkansas,  intersected 
by  the  Buffalo  fork  of  White  river;  area.  ^ 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 1,979 ;  in  1860,  b^M 
whom  98  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  billT 
and  the  soil  productive.  Extensive  fm^ 
cover  a  large  portion  of  the  county.  In  18^ 
the  productions  were  123,618  bushels  of  bdiiQ 
com,  14,802  of  oats,  and  4,878  of  wheat  Oipi- 
tal,  Lebanon. 

SEABS,  Babnas,  D.D,  an  Americandergnon 
and  scholar,  bom  in  Sandi^field,  M8flB.,NoT.  \% 
1802.  He  was  graduated  at  Brown  mdrtr^ 
in  1826,  and  in  1829,  having  completed  a  coone 
of  theological  study  at  Kewton,  Masa..  m 
been  pastor  of  the  first  Baptist  diurehinBai^ 
ford,  Oonn.,  for  two  years,  he  was  appoin». 
to  a  professorahip  in  die  Hamilton  literary  m 
theological  institution,  now  Madison  uuversi?* 
New  York.  In  1888  he  went  to  Europe,  aad 
studied  for  several  years  at  Halle,  Leipse,  sad 
Berlin.  Upon  his  return  he  was  appointed  to 
a  professorship  m  the  theological  seniiDarTit 
Newton,  where  he  remained  12  years;  dori^ 
the  latter  part  of  this  period  he  was  preskiMta 
the  institution.  In  1848,  on  the  resigii«tH»  « 
the  late  Horace  Mann,  he  was  made  secret^ 
and  executive  agent  of  the  Massachusett^lKW 
of  education.  In  Aug.  1866,  he  was  electtd 
by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  tru«(|es  ana  ^^^ 
lows  of  Brown  university  to  be  presideat^ 
that  institution,  which  oflice  he  still  *»<^^^^: 
Sears  has  published  a  new  editaon  of  Ki'bae&> 
"  Grammar  of  the  German  Language"  iBo^*^ 
1842),  with  alterations  and  lange  addinons: 
"Olassioal  Studies"  (1848),  consisting  of  essats 
on  ancient  literature  and  art,  with  the  biograpJjy 
and  correspondence  of  eminent  philol<^gist^ 
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prepared  in  ooi^nnction  with  the  late  Prof.  B. 
B.  Edwards  of  Andover,  and  0.  0.  Felton,  now 
president  of  Harvard  university ;  ^^  Ciceroniana, 
or  the  Pnissian  Mode  of  Instruction  in  Latin" 
(1844).  consisting  of  short  extracts  from  the 
writings  of  Cicero,  with  notes,  and  an  introduc- 
tory aocoimt  of  the  Prussian  system  of  educa- 
tion ;  ''  Select  Treatises  of  Martin  Luther  in 
the  Original  German"  01846),  with  philological 
notes,  and  an  essay  on  German  and  English  ety- 
mology; "Life  of  Luther,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  its  earlier  Periods  and  the  Opening 
Scenes  of  the  Reformation"  (1850),  since  repub- 
lished in  England  under  the  title  of  "  The  Men- 
tal and  Spiritual  History  of  Luther ;"  a  revised 
and  enlarged  edition  of  Eoget's  ^^  Thesaurus  of 
English  Words  and  Phrases"  (1850) ;  numer- 
ous reports  on  education,  occasional  addresses, 
and  contributions  to  the  "  Christian  Review," 
^'Bibllotbeca  Saora,"  and  other  periodicals. 
Of  the  first  named  quarterly  he  was  for  several 
years  from  1838  the  editor. 

SEASONS  (Fr.  saiaoiis),  the  four  quarters  of 
the  year,  spring,  summer,  autunm,  and  winter. 
These  periods  are  determined  astronomically 
by  the  movements  of  the  sun  in  the  ecliptio. 
Its  passage  across  the  equator,  bringing  on  days 
of  greater  length  than  the  nights,  marks  the 
vernal  or  spring  equinox,  and  occurs  about 
March  21  for  the  northern  hemisphere  and 
Sept.  23  for  the  southern.  These  dates  also 
mark  the  autumnal  equinox  or  commencement 
of  theantamn,  the  hemispheres  being  reversed. 
The  summer  solstice,  when  the  day  is  of  great- 
.'st  length  and  the  astronomical  summer  begins 
in  the  northern  henaisphere,  is  about  June  21, 
md  the  winter  solstice  about  Dec.  21.  The 
)opnIar  divisions  of  the  year  do  not  correspond 
inth  those  of  the  astronomer,  and  are  not  the 
lame  in  different  countries.  In  England  the 
ipring  commences  with  February,  summer  with 
^ay,  autumn  with  August,  and  winter  with 
l^orember;  but  in  the  United  States  the  sea- 
ons  begin  respectively  with  the  months  suc- 
eeding  those  named.  The  marked  changes  in 
he  amount  of  heat  and  light  imparted  by  the 
nn  in  the  different  seasons  upon  those  portions 
f  the  earth  outside  the  tropics,  and  which  to 
he  residents  in  these  latitudes  appear  essential 
haracteristios  of  the  seasons,  are  not  experi- 
nced  in  the  equatorial  regions.  The  sun  as  it 
asses  twice  each  year  over  these  regions  sends 
own  its  rays  so  directly  upon  them,  that  the 
ariations  of  temperature  are  comparatively  in- 
onsiderable ;  but  the  regularly  returning  winds 
nd  rains  and  dry  periods  consequent  on  the 
lovement  of  the  sun  in  the  ecliptic  are  the 
lost  niarked  periodic  phenomena,  and  by  these 
ae  year  is  divided  into  two  dry  and  two  wet 
masons,  rather  than  into  the  four  seasons  of 
3e  temperate  latitudes. 

SEATOl^,  William  Winston,  an  American 
onmalist,  bom  in  King  William  co.,  Ya.,  Jan. 
1, 1785.  On  the  paternal  side  he  is  descended 
'om  the  famous  Scotch  family  of  the  Seatons, 
ne  of  whom,  Henry  Seaton,  a  stanch  adherent 
voi^  XIV. — 31 


of  the  Stuarts,  became  a  political  exile  to  Vir- 
ginia at  the  end  of  the  I7th  century.  His  mo- 
tiier,  whose  maiden  name  was  Winston,  was  a 
cousin  of  Patrick  Henry.  He  was  educated  by 
Ogilvie,  the  eccentric  earl  of  Finlater,  a  Scotch- 
man, who  for  several  years  kept  a  celebrated 
academy  in  Richnjond.  At  the  age  of  18  he 
engaged  ardently  in  politics,  and  for  a  while 
was  assistant  editor  of  a  Kichmond  newspaper. 
He  next  took  charge  of  the  Petersburg  "  Re- 
publican," but  soon  purchased  "The  Nortii 
Carolina  Journal "  at  Halifax,  the  former  capi- 
tal of  North  Carolina,  whence  he  again  remov- 
ed to  Raleigh,  the  new  state  capital,  and  became 
connected  with  the  "Register,"  an  influential 
journal  edited  by  Joseph  Gales,  senior,  whose 
daughter  he  subsequently  married.  ^  In  1812 
he  removed  to  Washington,  and  became  part- 
ner with  his  brother-in-law  Joseph  Gales,  jr., 
in  founding  the  "National  Intelligencer,"  which 
they  conducted  conjointly  till  the  death  of  Mr. 
Gales  in  July,  1860,  since  which  Mr.  Seaton  has 
been  sole  editor.  From  1812  to  1820  Gales  and 
Seaton  were  the  exclusive  reporters  as  well  as 
editors  of  their  journal,  one  of  them  devoting 
himself  to  the  senate  and  the  other  to  the  house 
of  representatives,  where  they  had  seats  as- 
signed them  directly  by  the  side  of  the  presid- 
ing officers.  Their  "Register  of -Debates"  is 
one  of  the  standard  sources  of  American  his- 
tory, and  the  "Intelligencer,"  in  ability,  can- 
dor, fairness,  and  courtesy,  has  ever  been  con- 
spicuous among  American  newspapers.  For 
12  consecutive  years,  beginning  with  1840,  Lfr. 
Seaton  was  elected  mayor  of  Washington  city, 
(See  Gales,  Joseph.) 

SEBASTE.    See  Samaria. 

SEBASTIAN,  a  W.  co.  of  Arkansas,  bounded 
W.  by  the  Indian  territory  and  N.  by  the  Ar- 
kansas river ;  area,  825  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
9,238,  of  whom  680  were  slaves.  The  Poteau 
hills,  a  southern  offshoot  of  the  Ozark  moun- 
tains, traverse  a  part  of  the  county,  and  are 
rich  in  nunerals.  The  soil  is  well  adapted 
to  grazing  and  the  production  of  grain  and 
cotton.  Bit  ominous  coal  is  found  in  abun- 
dance. The  county  has  been  formed  from  Craw- 
ford CO.  since  1850.    Capital,  Jenny  Lind. 

SEBASTIAN,  Dom,  king  of  Portugal,  bom 
in  1654,  killed  in  battle  in  Africa  in  1578.  He 
succeeded  his  grandfather  John  IH.  in  1557, 
and  assumed  the  government  at  the  age  of  14. 
While  a  boy  he  manifested  a  great  fondness  for 
the  sciences  and  for  feats  of  chivalry,  and  his 
thoughts  were  early  turned  to  the  conquest  of 
Africa.  In  his  21st  year  he  undertook  with 
800  or  900  soldiers  an  expedition  against  Tan- 
giers,  the  result  of  which  encouraged  him  to 
still  greater  effort.  The  war  raging  in  Moroc- 
co between  Muley-Malik  and  his  nephew  Mu- 
ley-Hamet,  the  latter  of  whom  had  been  de- 
prived of  the  throne  by  the  former,  seemed  to 
offer  a  favorable  opportunity  for  the  Portuguese 
monarch  to  interfere.  With  a  fleet  numbering 
about  1,000  sail,  and  having  on  board  15,000 
soldiers,  he  sailed  to  Africa  to  support  the  cause 
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of  the  nephew  in  1578.  The  landing  took  place 
at  Azila,  where  he  was  joined  by  Muley- 
Hamet  with  his  forces,  and  together  they  be- 

Sin  the  campaign  by  the  siege  of  Alcazar. 
uley-Malik,  who  had  collected  an  army  of 
about  100,000  men,  gave  battle,  Ang.  4.  After 
a  desperate  engagement,  in  which  Sebastian 
displayed  great  heroism  bnt  no  generalship,  his 
army  was  routed  and  all  but  about  50  killed  or 
taken  prisoners;  and  he  himself  disappeared, 
but  his  dead  body  is  said  to  have  been  recog- 
nized on  the  field  by  a  page.  Muley-Hamet 
was  drowned  in  the  flight,  and  Muley-Malik, 
who  had  risen  from  his  sick  bed  to  participate 
in  the  action,  died,  so  that  the  battle  was  mark- 
ed by  the  loss  of  all  the  chiefs.  The  flower  of 
the  Portftguese  nobility  was  destroyed  in  this 
expedition,  and  Portugal,  becoming  a  prey  to 
anarchy,  soon  fell  into  the  power  of  Spain. 
But  the  Portuguese  could  not  believe  that  their 
king  had  been  killed,  and  many  adventurers 
sprung  up  who  gave  themselves  out  as  the  true 
Sebastian.  Among  these  impostors  the  most 
remarkable  was  one  who  appeared  in  Venice 
20  years  after  the  battle,  and  asserted  that  he 
was  left  upon  the  field  among  the  dead  and 
wounded;  that  he  had  remained  in  Barbary, 
finally  took  the  resolution  of  disclosing  himself 
to  the  pope,  on  the  way  was  plundered  by  rob- 
bers, and  was  recognized  by  a  few  Portuguese 
and  taken  to  Yenice.  The  senate  of  that  city 
banished  him,  and  on  his  return  imprisoned 
him;  but  his  case  excited  universal  sympathy 
in  Europe,  and  he  was  finally  set  at  liberty, 
though  exiled  from  Venice.  He  was  imprison- 
ed again  at  Florence,  then  taken  to  Naples, 
and,  insisting  upon  his  statements,  was  treated 
as  a  galley  slave.    He  finally  died  in  Castile. 

SEBASTIAN,  Saint,  a  Roman  martyr,  bom 
at  Narbonne  about  255,  died  in  Rome,  Jan.  20, 
288.  According  to  the  anonymous  "Acts"  by 
which  his  history  is  preserved  (supposed  to 
have  been  written  in  the  4th  century,  and  by 
some  attributed  to  St.  Ambrose),  he  was  a  cap- 
tain in  the  prsBtorian  guard  under  Diocletian, 
and  used  the  facilities  aflbrded  by  his  station  to 
propagate  the  Ohristian  faith  and  to  succor  its 
persecuted  professors.  Having  refused  to  abjure 
Lis  religion,  he  was  tied  to  a  tree,  shot  with  ar- 
rows, and  left  for  dead.  A  Christian  woman, 
seeking  his  body  by  night,  found  him  still  alive, 
and  cared  for  him  till  he  was  restored ;  but,  hav- 
ing ventured  to  appear  before  Diocletian  to  re- 
monstrate against  his  cruelty,  he  was  beaten  to 
death  with  clubs  and  his  body  thrown  into  a 
sewer,  but  afterward  recovered  and  interred. 
In  the  9th  century  his  relics  were  distributed  . 
throughout  Christendom  as  a  remedy  against 
the  plague.  His  martyrdom  was  the  subject 
of  many  poems  and  paintings  in  the  middle 
ages ;  in  tlie  latter  he  is  genesaUy  represented 
tied  to  a  tree  and  pierced  with  arrows. 

SfiBASTIANI,  HoBAGE  Fbakcois,  count,  a 
French  soldier,  born  at  La  Porta,  Corsica,  Nov. 
11, 1775,  died  in  Paris,  July  21, 1851.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  tailor,  and  was  educated  for  the 


church  by  his  uncle,  a  priest,  bnt  at  the  t^i 
17  enlisted  in  the  French  army.  After  btic 
private  secretary  to  Gen.  Casabianca,  he  joifled 
the  army  in  Italy  under  Bonaparte,  and  ?i> 
promoted  to  a  colonelcy  by  Moreau  on  thek- 
tie  field  of  Verona  (1799).  He  zealonslT  ?[> 
ported  Bonaparte  in  the  coup  d^Hai  of  the  Isi 
brumaire,  followed  him  to  Italy,  and  sbv: 
in  the  victory  at  Marengo  (1800).  Afteti- 
peace  of  Amiens  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  t 
the  East.  On  his  return  he  received  the  rsii 
of  brigadier-general,  actively  participated  z 
the  campaign  of  1805  against  Anstriit  foB^ 
bravely  at  Ulm,  was  the  first  who  entered  V> 
enna  at  the  head  of  Murat's  vangnard,recerei 
a  severe  wound  at  Austerlitz,  andvasprr©:- 
ed  to  the  rank  of  general  of  division.  Jnlij 
1806,  he  went  again  to  Constantinople  with  tl; 
title  of  ambassador,  and  induced  Selim  III.!. 
enter  into  an  alliance  with  France  and  toderV 
war  against  Russia ;  and  when  the En^iyht:- 
tempted  to  interfere,  he  forced  their  fleet.  whH 
had  appeared  before  Constantinople,  to  rfrr: 
through  the  Dardanelles.  Being  placed  st  !^. 
head  of  the  4th  corps  of  the  invading  anuji 
Spain  (1809),  he  distinguished  himself  pd  tV 
banks  of  the  Guadiana,  at  Cindad  Real.  &cj 
Cruz,  and  Almonacid,  took  Ocana,  Granadisri 
Malaga,  and  conquered  again  at  Baza  (1?!^ 
but,  dissatisfied  with  King  Joseph  Bonapirte.li: 
insisted  upon  being  recaBed  to  France  1 1 811'. 
In  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812  he  had  irrr^ 
mand  in  the  vanguard  of  thearmy,partid[tvi 
in  the  battles  of  Smolensk  and  Borodino,  ff. 
was  among  the  first  who  entered  Mon'^^ 
In  1818  he  was  wounded  at  Leipsic,  botaft^ 
days  later  shared  in  the  victory  oter  (nr. 
"Wrede  at  Hanau.  During  the  campaipi  of  1^> 
he  commanded  3  cavalry  regiments  of  tbe  1e- 
perial  guard,  and  fought  with  marked  \xxk^- 
ity  at  Rheims,  at  Arcis-sur-Anbe,  where  t« 
successfully  opposed  the  whole  caTaliyoft^-f 
enemy,  and  at  St.  Dizier.  He  remained  is'r 
tirement  during  the  first  restoratiofn,  aDddnrir: 
the  Hundred  Days.  After  the  battle  of  Viifr- 
loo  he  was  one  of  the  committee  sent  h^  t--- 
house  to  negotiate  with  the  allied  sorereir^ 
In  1819  he  was  elected  deputy  by  the  fc^> 
uency  of  his  native  island,  and  fignred  iE«r' 
the  most  energetic  members  of  the  oppoen*^ 
In  1826  he  became  again  representative  f<>rt:? 
department  of  Aisne,  and  kept  his  seat  n^ 
1848.  He  at  first  did  not  fully  approre  f  f  t.^ 
revolution  of  1830,  but  became  rewnciM  tr  t 
through  his  friendship  for  the  duke  of  Or^«rv 
who  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  a?  Ir^ 
Philippe  made  him  minister  of  the  narr  s£^ 
afterward  of  foreign  afifairs,  which  V^^^ 
held  with  but  a  short  intennption  till !?« 
The  chamber  of  deputies  having  voted  art*c^ 
allowing  an  indemnity  of  25,000,000fianc8di* 
the  United  States,  he  retired  from  o§«.^^^ 
was  appointed  ambassador  to  Kaples.  In  -^'j 
he  went  to  London  in  the  same  caparityjt. 
was  in  1840  promoted  to  the  rankof  ma«^ 
of  France.    His  later  years  were  embittew.  t? 
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thedreadfal  death  of  his  daughter,  thednohess 
of  Praslin,  who  was  murdered  hj  her  husband 
in  1847.    (See  PbasunO 

S£BASTOPOL,  or  Sbyastopol,  a  fortified 
city  of  Bossia  in  Uie  Crimea,  on  a  peninsula  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  roadstead  of  the  same  name, 
an  arm  of  the  Black  sea;  pop.  7,000.  It  has  a 
fine  harbor  8^  m.  long  and  from  700  yards  to  1 
m.  wide.  The  population  previous  to  the  Cri- 
mean war  was  over  40,000.  In  1854-^5  the  place 
was  invested  by  the  allied  English,  French,  Sar- 
diaians,  and  Turkish  armies,  and  after  a  pro- 
tracted siege  was  taken,  Sept  8,  1855.  (See 
Crimba.)  Some  portions  of  the  destroyed  south- 
ern part  have  since  been  rebuilt.  One  of  the 
churches  was  erected  by  Vladimir,  the  first 
Christian  czar,  out  of  the  remains  of  the  an- 
cient cities  of  Chersonesus.  In  1780,  when 
Russia  commenced  fortifying  Sebastopol,  it  was 
a  small  Tartar  village  named  Akhtiar. 

SECANT  (Lat.  »eco,  to  cut),  in  geometry,  a 
straight  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  a  circle 
past  one  extremity  of  an  aro  to  the  tangent  to 
the  other  extremity. 

SECKENDORF,  Vefp  Ludwiq  von,  a  Ger- 
man statesman  and  author,  bom  at  Herzogen- 
aurach,  near  Erlangen,  Dec.  20,  1626,  died  in 
Halle  in  1692.  He  was  educated  at  Strasbourg, 
visited  the  Netherlands,  became  librarian  to  the 
dake  of  Gotha,  and  gradually  rose  to  the  high- 
est positions  in  the  dnke^s  government ;  but  for 
some  reasons  now  unknown,  he  entered  in  1664 
the  service  of  Ihike  Maurice  of  Zeitz,  after 
whose  death  he  retired  to  his  estate  at  Alten- 
bnrg.  The  elector  Frederic  III.  of  Branden- 
burg (afterward  King  Frederic  I.  of  Prussia) 
called  him  as  privy  councillor  to  Berlin,  and 
made  him  chancellor  of  the  university  of  HaUe. 
His  most  important  writings  are :  DeuUche  M/r- 
9terutadt  (Gotha,  1665) ;  Compendium  SUtoria 
EcdmoAticm  (Leipsic,  1666),  finished  by  Arto- 
poos ;  GhruUmtaat  (Leipsic,  1686) ;  Ju»  Pub- 
/ijimiJamaikWTfJw  (Frankfort,  1686);  Oonmenr 
iarim  EUtaricits  etApologetieusde  Lutheranutno 
(Frankfort,  1692).— FrikdbiohHeinbioh,  count, 
a  German  general  and  diplomatist,  nephew  of 
the  preceding,  born  in  Eonigsberg,  Franconia, 
Mj  5, 1673,  died  at  Meuselwitz,  near  Alten- 
burg,  Npv.  28,  1763.  He  was  educated  at 
Jena,  Leipsic,  and  Leyden,  and  in  1696  entered 
tile  English  and  Dutch  service,  but  afterward 
joined  the  imperial  army  and  fought  under 
Prince  Eugene  against  the  Turks  and  in  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  succession.  He  subsequent- 
ly became  a  nugor-general  in  the  army  of  An- 
gustns  11.  of  Poland  and  Saxony,  and  in  1713 
was  the  Polish  ambassador  to  the  Hague  in 
the  conferences  which  led  to  the  peace  of 
Utrecht.  After  the  fall  of  Stralsund  in  1716 
he  reentered  the  imperial  service,  in  1719  be- 
came count  of  the  empire,  and  in  1721  general 
of  the  ordnance  and  governor  of  Leipsic  Five 
years  later  he  was  sent  to  Berlin  as  the  impe- 
rial ambassador,  and  in  .Oct.  1726,  ooncluaed 
the  treaty  of  Wosterhausen.  He  was  employed 
Df  the  Austrian  government  in  negotiations 


with  various  courts  to  secure  their  ratification 
of  the  pragmatic  sanction.  In  the  war  of  the 
Polish  succession  he  defeated  the  French  at 
Elausen  (Oct.  20,  1736).  On  the  death  of 
Prince  Eugene  he  received  the  command  of 
the  army  acting  against  the  Turks.    The  cam- 

gaign  of  1737  was  unfortunate,  as  Seckendorf 's 
itentions  were  air  thwarted  by  orders  from  the 
imperial  court;  and  as  much  jealousy  existed 
against  him  on  the  ground  of  his  being  a  for- 
eigner and  a  Protestant,  he  was  recalled  and  im- 
prisoned for  3  years  in  the  castle  of  Gratz.  Af- 
ter his  release  he  entered  the  service  of  Charles 
Vn.  of  Bavaria,  obtained  the  command  of  the 
Bavarian  army,  and  acted  with  various  success 
against  the  Austrians.  Subsequently  regaining 
his  former  position  in  Austria,  he  fell  in  1768 
into  the  hands  of  Frederic  the  Great,  and  was 
imprisoned  by  him  6  months  in  Magdeburg. 

SEOKEB,  Thomas,  an  English  prelate,  bom 
at  Sibthorpe.  Nottinghamshire,  in  1693,  died 
in  London,  Aug.  3,  1768.  He  belonged  to  a 
family  of  nonconformists,  and  studied  with  a 
view  to  the  dissenting  ministry,  having  Joseph 
Butler,  author  of  the  "Analogy  of  Natural 
and  Revealed  Religion,"  for  a  schoolfellow. 
Abandoning  his  first  intention,  he  studied 
medicine  at  London,  Paris,  and  Leyden,  where 
he  took  his  degree ;  but  through  tiie  infiuence 
of  several  friends,  and  especially  Butler,  who 
had  become  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of 
England,  he  was  induced  to  conform,  and  was 
ordained  in  1723.  He  became  greatly  distin- 
guished as  a  preacher,  and  in  1732  was  made  a 
king's  chaplain  and  rector  of  St.  James's,  West- 
minster ;  afterward  bishop  of  Bristol  and  of 
London,  and  dean  of  St.  Paul's ;  and  in  1768 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  His  collected  works 
comprise  sermons,  lectures,  and  charges  (6  vols. 
8vo.,  London,  1811). 

SECOND,  the  60th  part  of  a  minute,  whether 
of  an  hour  or  of  a  degree.  The  minutes,  being 
the  first  divisions  of  these  units,  are  called  in 
the  old  mathematical  treatises  "  primes,"  and 
were  marked  thus  ',  the  seconds  {mvMtta  96- 
eundcB)  thus  ".  The  next  sexagesimal  division 
was  called  thirds.  The  time  divisions  are  now 
commonly  marked  m.  and  sec.  For  one  der- 
ivation of  the  term  second  see  Sobttple. 

SECOND  ADVENTISTS,  or  Adventists,  a 
religious  sect  who  believe  in  the  speedy  second 
advent  of  Christ  and  the  end  of  the  world. 
They  owe  their  origin  as  a  body  in  the  United 
States  to  William  Miller.  (See  Milleb,  Wil- 
liam.) Under  his  preaching  and  that  of  some 
of  his  followers,  the  number  of  adherents  to 
the  denomination  rapidly  increased.  The  time 
at  which  they  at  first  expected  the  second  ap- 
pearing of  Christ  was  Oct.  1842,  and  subse- 
quently some  of  them  have  fixed  upon  differ- 
ent dates,  among  others  1843, 1847, 1848, 1867, 
and  1861.  In  1840  Mr.  Joshua  Y.  Himes,  one 
of  their  preachers,  commenced  the  publication 
in  Boston  of  a  semi-monthly  journal  in  advo- 
cacy of  their  views,  called  the  "  Signs  of  the 
Times  and  Exposition  of  Prophecy,   and  two 
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years  later  changed  it  to  a  weekly,  called  the 
"  Advent  Herald,"  which  had  a  very  large  cir- 
culation. The  numher  of  memhers  continued 
to  increase,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  er- 
rors into  which  they  fell  in  regard  to  the  date 
of  the  second  advent.  After  the  death  of  Mr. 
Miller  (1849)  there  was  some  division  in  their 
views,  a  part  holding  to  some  modification  of 
the  usual  Trinitarian  view  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  and  some  of  them  adopting  the  doctrine 
of  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked ;  while  the  re- 
mainder adhered  to  the  usual  views  of  Trinita- 
rians, except  as  to  the  second  coming  of  Christ, 
which  they  believe  will  be  speedy  and  pre-mil- 
lennial,  and  that  the  first  resurrection,  that  of 
the  righteous,  will  then  occur,  while  the  wicked 
will  not  be  raised  till  1,000  years  later;  that 
during  this  thousand  years  he  will  reign  on  the 
earth,  and  while  his  reign  will  be  a  period  of 
happiness  for  the  righteous,  it  will  be  one  of 
terror  and  judgment  for  the  wicked.  The  Ad- 
ventists  have  no  hierarohj,  their  churches  being 
entirely  independent,  and  generally  receive  their 
members  by  immersion  on  a  profession  of  faith. 
They  have  now  4  or  5  periomcals,  an  extensive 
denominational  literature,  and  it  is  said  nearly 
or  (juite  160,000  members  in  Great  Britain, 
British  America,  and  the  United  States. 

SECOND  SIGHT  (Gaelic,  tauh),  a  faculty 
which  some  persons  m  the  Scottish  highlands 
are  believed  to  possess  of  seeing  distant  or 
fViture  events  as  if  actually  present.  These 
seers  belong  to  no  particular  class  or  lineage, 
and  the  faculty  is  said  to  be  developed  and 
exercised  without  any  volition  on  their  part. 
When  a  vision  occurs  to  them,  their  eyelids  are 
erected  and  their  eyes  continue  staring  until 
the  object  vanishes,  and  sometimes  the  seer  falls 
into  a  swoon.  They  judge  of  the  time  when  the 
occurrence  to  whidb  the  vision  relates  will 
take  place  by  the  time  of  day  at  which  it  is 
seen ;  if  early  in  the  morning,  it  will  be  accom- 
plished in  a  few  hours  afterward ;  if  at  noon, 
that  very  day ;  if  in  the  evening,  that  night ;  if 
in  the  night,  according  to  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  in  days,  weeks,  months,  and  sometimes 
years.  A  shroud  seen  about  a  man  is  to  them 
a  sign  of  death.  If  the  shroud  be  not  above 
the  middle  of  the  person,  the  death,  they  say, 
will  not  take  place  for  a  year;  but  if  it  be 
around  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  death  may 
be  expected  in  a  few  hours  or  days.  These 
seers  are  generally  illiterate  persons,  and  the 
possession  of  the  faculty  is  not  desired  by  them 
nor  held  in  good  repute  by  the  common  people. 

SECRETARY  (Lat  seeretarim,  from  secre- 
turn,  a  secret),  literally,  a  person  intrusted  with 
the  secrets  of  another,  and  employed  by  him 
to  write  letters  or  other  documents.  The  term 
also  designates  a  public  officer  intrusted  with 
the  management  of  some  department  of  govern- 
ment, or  the  recording  officer  of  a  deliberative 
assembly.  Ministers  of  state  were  first  called 
secretaries  in  France,  where  about  the  middle 
of  the  14th  century  the  title  of  9ecretaire  des 
yinances  was  conferred  upon  the  8  clerks  of  the 


privy  oonnoiL  In  1547  these  officers  w«n 
styled  secretaires  cPetat,  In  Endand  the  tide  i» 
as  old  as  the  reign  of  Henry  lu.,  althoogkftf 
several  hundred  years  '*  the  king^s  chief  ^tct- 
tary'*  or  "  principal  secretary,"  ashe  wascsy. 
peribrmed  only  clerical  duties,  the  chief  «/i 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  custodj  of±t 
king's  signet.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VOL  \h 
office  was  divided  between  two  persons,  k^L 
of  whom  under  Elizabeth  were  members  of  tk 
privy  council,  while  one  seems  to  have  bccn 
known  as  "  her  miyesty's  principal  secretarc 
state."  Gradually  the  office  beoune  mditi 
with  executive  functions,  and  after  the  reston- 
tion  the  principal  secretaries  of  state  were  nt- 
ognized  as  important  members  of  the  goTen- 
ment.  The  number  has  varied  at  Mtna 
times;  there  are  now  5  principal  secretaries (i 
state,  namely,  one  for  foreign  affidrs,  one  k 
home  affairs,  one  for  war,  one  for  the  ookuuev 
and  one  (created  in  1858)  for  the  mana^eciefit 
of  Indian  affairs,  all  of  whom  are  member^^: 
the  cabinet  and  of  the  privy  council,  and  mts 
also  hold  seats  in  parliament.  Each  of  tic  4 
first  named  is  assisted  by  2  under  secictaiW;: 
the  secretary  for  India  has  one  under  secrete^ 
and  the  assistance  of  a  council.  In  the  Ucit^ 
States,  5  of  the  departments  of  goTemmciti 
viz.,  of  state,  the  treasury,  war,  the  naTT,  ja 
the  interior,  are  presided  over  by  secrettfict 
appointed  by  the  president  with  the  coikst- 
rence  of  the  senate,  and  who,  with  the  po4- 
master-general  and  attorney-general  fom  the 
cabinet.  In  the  different  state  gov€flQD€&w 
there  is  generally  a  secretary  of  state,  who  per- 
forms functions  similar  in  many  respects  \fi 
those  of  the  same  officer  under  the  federal  p^* 
emment.  A  secretary  of  legation  ia  an  ottsc 
attached  to  an  embassy,  who  in  the  absemt  d 
his  principal  has  full  diplomatic  powers. 

SECRETARY  BIRD,  a  bird  of  preyofti* 
harrier  sub-family,  and  genus  serfof^'* 
(Guv.)  or  gypogerantis  (HI.).  The  hiU  i»  ^^ 
erate,  broad,  elevated  at  the  base,  and  tbecsr 
men  much  arched  to  the  hooked  tip;  no'tnl» 
with  large  and  oblique  lateral  opening;  vii-'^ 
long,  with  the  8d,  4th,  and  6th  qoills  nt^'i 
equal  and  longest,  armed  on  the  wrist  jp' 
with  an  obtuse  spur ;  tail  very  long  and  vtO- 
shaped,  with  the  2  middle  feathers  proloD^  ■ 
tarsi  much  lengthened,  slender,  covered  infri'^ 
with  transverse  scales ;  toes  very  short  the  ij.- 
terior  ones  united  at  base  by  a  membrane  ^^ 
hind  one  rather  elevated,  and  all  covered ak'-|v 
with  transverse  scales ;  claws  nearlj  straigltia 
blunt ;  the  lores  and  space  round  the  eyes  wkeu 
The  best  known  species  is  the  /&  reptUit*^y 
(Daud.),  about  3  feet  in  length,  inhabiu^'tx 
sandy  plains  of  S.  Africa ;  the  general  wlj-r - 
bluish  gray,  the  quills,  thighs,  crest  and  atd^*; 
men  more  or  less  marked  with  black ;  the  wnft* 
and  chest  shaded  with  white,  and  lowtf  tuj 
coverts  reddish ;  cere  and  naked  parts  yeD^^' 
it  has  a  long  erectile  crest  on  Ute  back  of  uie 
head,  looking  when  depressed  like  a  pen  ^^ 
behind  a  clerk's  ear,  whence  the  common  naa*' 
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it  is  also  called  serpent  eater  from  its  fayorite 
food,  and  messenger  from  its  long  steps  and 
rapid  gait.  These  birds  are  nsoally  seen  in  pairs, 
and  are  Y&rj  nsefal  in  destroying  serpents  and 
other  reptiles,  which  they  devour;  when  at- 
tacking a  serpent  they  approach  with  one  wins 
extended  and  acting  as  a  shield  to  the  body,  and 
with  the  other  strike  the  reptile,  wounding  it 
with  Uie  wing  spur,  tossing  it  into  the  air,  and 
safely  wearying  out  the  most  venomous  species ; 
they  also  eat  lizards,  tortoises,  rats,  small  birds, 
and  large  insects.  They  run  and  hop  very  swift- 
ly, taking  wing  only  when  not  otherwise  able 
to  escape ;  they  are  very  voracious,  Le  Vail- 
lant  mentioning  that  he  took  from  the  crop  of 
one  11  good-si^  lizards,  8  serpents  as  long  as 
his  arm,  11  small  tortoises  C^many  of  which 
were  about  2  inches  in  diameter'^,  and  a  num- 
ber of  insects,  so  that  its  specific  name  was  well 
bestowed  by  Daudin.  Their  services  are  so 
highly  esteemed  that  they  are  often  introduced, 
partly  domesticated,  into  poultry  yards  to  rid 
them  of  rats,  snakes,  and  other  animals  which 
devour  young  birds  or  eggs,  and  they  rarely 
attack  the  fowls  while  supplied  with  reptiies 
and  meat ;  the  French  tried  to  introduce  this 
bird  into  the  island  of  Martinique,  to  destroy 
the  Tenomous  trigoTioeephali  (like  the  cop- 
perhead and  moccason  snake)  which  there 
aboand ;  they  thrive  very  well  in  western  Eu- 
rope in  zoological  gardens.  The  nest  is  made 
on  trees,  and  is  of  large  size,  built  of  sticks  and 
lined  with  wool  and  feathers ;  they  lay  2  or  8 
Iggs.  This  bird  in  its  long  tarsi  resembles  the 
wEuiers,  and  has  been  placed  among  them  by 
Yieillot,  and  among  the  gallinm  by  others  on 
account  of  the  wing  spurs  and  terrestrial  hab- 
its ;  but  the  details  of  internal  structure  show 
it  to  be  a  raptorial  bird ;  it  comes,  however, 
nearer  the  vulture  than  the  falcon  family  in  the 
naked  oheeks,  loose  plumage  about  the  head, 
straightness  and  bluntness  of  the  claws,  and 
greater  webs  between  the  toes.  The  length  of 
the  tarsi  in  this  bird  and  in  the  waders  indi- 
cates simply  an  adaptation  for  similar  habits 
and  habitats,  and  not  any  general  structural 
affinity ;  it  is  a  good  instance  to  show  that  an 
analogous  mode  of  life  and  place  of  resort  may 
give  rise  to  an  analogous  external  conformation 
in  certain  parts  without  affecting  the  internal 
structure ;  tne  soft  and  yielding  surface  of  the  dry 
sands  on  which  this  bird  seeks  its  prey  requires 
the  long  legs  and  partially  webbed  toes  so  ne- 
cessary for  the  waders  which  frequent  moist 
and  muddy  places;  but  as  the  same  ^gth  is 
not  demanded  for  the  inhabitant  of  the  desert 
and  the  marsh,  we  find  the  legs  in  the  former 
plumed  to  the  upper  end  of  the  tarsus,  and  m 
the  latter  to  a  much  less  distance.  In  the  sys- 
tem of  Vigors  and  Swainson  this  bird  would 
form  one  of  the  connecting  links  between  the 
birds  of  prey  and  the  waders.  A  species  is 
found  in  the  Philippine  islands,  which  is  prob- 
ably distinct  from  the  African  bird. 

SECRETION",  the  process  by  which  various 
fluid  materials  are  separated  from  the  blood, 


generally  by  glandular  organs,  for  use  within 
the  body,  or  for  the  purpose  of  being  discharged 
as  products  whose  retention  would  be  injurious ; 
the  materials  thus  separated  are  also  called  se- 
cretions. The  term  is  sometimes  restricted  to 
such  as  have  a  use  in  the  system,  as  the  tears, 
saliva,  milk,  the  mucous  and  serous  fluids,  and 
some  fatty  matters ;  while  those  intended  to  be 
discharged  as  excrementitious  are  called  excre- 
tions, l&e  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  lungs,  the 
urine,  perspiration,  and,  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree, the  bile.  In  all  forms  of  true  secretion 
the  materials  are  selected  from  the  blood  by 
the  agency  of  cells,  as  noticed  under  Glaih). 
Though  each  glandular  organ  has  its  indepen- 
dent action,  in  virtue  of  the  specific  endow- 
ments of  its  component  ceUs,  and  is  no  more 
directly  dependent  on  the  nervous  system  than 
are  the  organs  connected  with  nutrition,  still 
almost  every  secretion  is  affected  by  states  of 
the  mind,  operating  of  course  through  the 
nerves,  and  chiefiy  through  the  ganglionic  sys- 
tem. The  products  of  the  secretory  processes 
move  through  the  efferent  ducts  by  the  con- 
tractility stimulated  by  their  presence.  Secre- 
tion may  continue  a  certain  time  after  death, 
as  in  the  poison  apparatus  of  the  rattlesnake. 
Oomplementary  relations  exist  between  the  ex- 
cretions, which  may  to  a  certain  extent  perform 
each  other's  offices ;  the  more  active  the  excre- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  by  the  lungs,  the  less  is 
the  amount  of  bile  secreted ;  on  the  other  hand, 
if  respiration  be  inactive  from  indolence  or  heat, 
without  a  corresponding  diminution  of  food, 
the  increased  flow  of  bile,  from  the  imperfectly 
oxygenized  matters  in  the  blood,  produces  diar- 
rhoea; when  the  liver  is  inactive,  increased 
respiration  from  exercise  in  cold  air  gives  re- 
lief; the  connection  between  the  excretions  of 
the  kidneys  and  skin  has  been  noticed  under 
KiDNXY.  Bemarkabl  e  metastases  of  the  urinary 
secretion  to  the  glands,  skin,  and  serous  mem- 
branes are  well  authenticated ;  so  the  charac- 
teristic biliary  matter  is  often  detected  in  the 
urine,  perspiration,  milk,  and  other  secretions. 
The  source  of  the  secretions  is  in  the  constant 
decomposition  and  decay  of  the  body  in  virtue 
of  its  chemical  constitution,  and  as  a  necessity 
of  vegetative  existence  and  the  exercise  of  Uie 
animal  functions.  Secretions  generally  serve 
a  double  purpose  in  the  system ;  for  instance, 
the  bile  not  only  removes  what  if  retained 
would  be  a  positive  poison,  but  also  aids  in  di- 
gestion; the  cutaneous  excretion  removes  su- 
perfluous water  from  the  blood,  and  regulates 
the  temperature  of  the  body.  The  urine  in 
some  animals  is  used  as  a  means  of  defence,  and 
so  are  the  special  poisonous  secretions  of  the 
venomous  serpents  and  stinging  articulates; 
even  the  saliva  may  be  so  modified,  as  in  rabid 
animals,  as  to  be  a  deadly  poison  when  intro- 
duced into  a  wound.  In  their  intimate  nature, 
the  selective  acts  of  secretion  are  not  different 
from  those  of  nutrition.  Other  information  on 
secretions  will  be  found  under  Digestion,  Livxb, 
Lungs,  Mkmbranb,  PsBSPiBATioir,  BESPnunos, 
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Skik,  and  IJsznb  ;  for  details  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  article  "  Secretion,"  by  Carpenter, 
in  the  "  Cjdopsadia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiol- 
ogy" (1852),  and  to  the  yarious  physiological 
writings  of  that  author. 

SECTOR,  in  geometry,  the  portion  of  the 
area  of  a  circle  included  between  two  radii  and 
an  arc.  The  instrument  called  by  this  name 
represents  this  figure,  and  is  used  for  solving 
mechanically  numerous  questions  of  proportions 
in  geometry  and  trigonometry.  From  its  adap- 
tation to  this  use  it  is  called  by  the  French  the 
compass  of  proportion.  It  is  made  of  two  strips 
of  ivory,  wood,  or  metal,  each  of  them  6  inches 
or  a  foot  long,  and  is  hinged  in  the  centre  like 
a  carpenter's  rule.  The  pivot  represents  the 
centre  of  the  circle,  and  the  lines  drawn  fromt 
it  upon  the  two  Umbs  the  radii.  Upon  these 
lines  are  drawn  the  several  scales  specially 
adapted  to  the  sector.  Other  scales  not  direct- 
ly belonging  to  it  may  be  placed  in  the  blank 
spaces  on  the  limbs.  The  scales  for  the  radial 
lines  are  selected  and  arranged  according  to  the 
particular  uses  for  which  the  instrument  is  in- 
tended. They  commonly  consist  of  a  line  of 
chords  by  which  we  may  protract  an  angle  of 
any  given  nxmiber  of  degrees,  find  the  degrees 
corresponding  to  any  given  arc,  &c. ;  a  scale 
of  eqiuil  parts,  which  affords  the  means  when 
the  limbs  are  opened  to  the  proper  extent  of 
finding  with  a  pair  of  dividers  a  8d  proportional 
to  2  given  lines,  or  a  4th  to  8  given  lines,  &c. ; 
also  lines  of  since,  secants,  tangents,  and  poly- 
gons. The  sector  is  a  convenient  instrument 
in  plotting  for  giving  without  calculation  angles 
and  the  lengths  of  required  lines ;  but  all  in- 
struments of  this  kind  are  necessarily  imper- 
fect,'and  since  the  introduction  of  logaritlunio 
tables  this  is  now  little  used.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  invented  about  the  year  1568  by 
Guido  Baldo  or  Ubaldo.  It  was  described  by 
Gaspar  Mordente  at  Antwerp  in  1584,  who  re- 
fers its  invention  to  his  brother  Fabricius  in 
1564.  Several  treatises  were  written  upon  it 
in  Strasbourg  and  London  near  the  close  of  the 
16th  century.  Galileo  wrote  upon  it  in  1607, 
and  claimed  its  invention. — An  instrument 
called  the  astronomical  or  equatorial  sector  is 
used  for  taking  the  difference  of  right  ascensions 
and  declinations  of  stars ;  and  the  zenith  sector 
employed  on  trigonometrical  surveys  is  used  to 
determine  the  zenith  distances  of  stars  whose 
declinations  differ  but  little  from  the  latitude 
of  the  observer. 

SECULAR  GAMES,  in  Roman  history,  games 
oelebrated  at  long  and  irregular  intervals,  and 
not,  as  their  name  would  seem  to  indicate, 
once  in  every  century  or  scBculum,  Under  the 
republic  they  were  known  as  the  Tarentine 
games,  from  a  place  in  the  Campus  Martius, 
called  Tarentum,  where  they  were  celebrated, 
and  appear  to  have  been  instituted  about  the 
time  of  the  consul  Valerius  Publicola.  Nothing 
is  known  of  their  origin  beyond  the  fact  that 
they  were  celebrated  in  honor  of  Pluto  and 
Proserpine  for  the  purpose  of  averting  from 


the  state  some  great  calamity.  Downtotbe 
time  of  Augustus  they  were  held  but  8  tunes: 
they  were  revived  by  that  emperor  in  17  B.  C. 
with  considerable  pomp,  occnpTlng  8  daTS8fi>i 
nights,  and  being  accompanied  by  sacrifice!  t 
Jupiter,  Juno,  and  all  the  superior  deities,  h 
this  occasion  Horace  wrote  his  Carmen  Sm- 
lore  in  honor  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  6iiDgh& 
chorus  of  youths  and  virgins.  The  seculv 
games  were  celebrated  on  8  subsequent  (xxt 
sions,  viz. :  in  the  reign  of  GlandioB  in  A.  P. 
47,  in  that  of  Domitian  in  88,  and  in  tkt  c^ 
Philip  in  248,  exactly  1,000  years  after  tie 
building  of  the  city. 
SECUNDUS,JoHA2nnE8.    See  Josiin^Si- 

OTJNDUS. 

SEDAINE,  KiOHEL  Jkan,  a  French  drains 
tist,  bom  at  Paris  in  1719,  died  there,  Maj  I". 
1797.  In  his  youth  he  was  a  stone  cutter.  Bt 
first  published  some  short  poems  which  wtt 
well  received  by  the  public,  especisIlT  Lis 
£pii/re  d  man  habit.  He  began  in  }ic6  V) 
write  for  the  cpera  comique,  whose  msat^r. 
was  his  friend.  He  also  wrote  for  the  Ixi.^ 
theatre,  Le  diabU  d  quatre  (1756),  lejardkiir 
et  le  seigneur  (1761),  Le  roi  et  lefemitr[W. 
and  £oae  et  Colas  (1 764).  AliM,  rem  de  Qn^ 
e&nde,  produced  in  1766  at  the  royal  acadett^-f 
music,  was  another  successfnl  piece  in  a  higle 
order  of  composition.  In  1 775  he  ha4  hroapt: 
out  at  the  thedtre  Franpais  a  5-act  dramiet; 
titled  Le  phUosophe  sans  le  «o«o»r,  which  is  siL 
ranked  among  the  masterpieces  of  the  Frtsi 
stage.  This  was  followed  in  1768,  at  the  ^s 
theatre,  by  La  gageure  imprems,  after  wV.'"- 
he  produced  at  the  Italian  opera  Le  daerir^ 
(1769),  Felix  ou  Venfant  trouti  (ITTT),  A%^- 
Hn  et  NicoletU  (1780),  Richard  Cmr  de  ir  • 
(1784),  and  Lefauean  (1792);  andatthe«t> 
emy  of  music  Amphitrycn  (1788)  and  h^-- 
laume  Tell  (1791).  He  was  admitted  tc  ^i 
French  academy  in  1786.  His  (KWrrfff^^*^ 
were  published  by  Auger  (3  vols.  8yo^  P*-'- 
1818). 

SEDAJS"  (anc.  Sedanum),  a  fortified  lovn  c 
France,  department  of  Ardennes, situated'^ 
the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse,  160  m.  K.E-trfc 
Paris ;  pop.  in  1856, 18,804.  Marshal  TgtHj- 
was  born  in  a  chateau  still  standing  near  ut 
town.  The  manufactures  are  extenare  »^ 
consist  principally  of  fine  black  cloths  and  ctr 
simeres,  linen,  hosiery,  leather,  anna,  wd 'jr^- 
ware.  Sedan  was  formerly  the  capital  <*•  * 
principality,  which  in  1691  came  into  po^  '^ 
of  the  Jnrenne  family,  who  in  1641  ceded  i: '  ■ 
France.  It  had  a  celebrated  Protestant  ^r 
versity,  which  was  suppressed  on  the  re"'- 
tion  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  The  chairs  f  ^ 
monly  known  as  sedans  took  their  name  *r»'  - 
this  town,  from  which  they  were  viXTM''>^~- 
into  England  in  1681.  though  thej  did  i^-^ 
come  into  general  use  till  1649. 

SEDGE  (earex,  Linn.),  a  large  gennsof  tt; 
baceous,  perennial,  endogenous  plants,  tci- 
in  tiie  more  temperate  and  colder  '*?l*^ 
the  globe,  and  belonging  to  the  Batoralof» 
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feyperaeea.  At  first  aspect  the  sedges  resem- 
le  the  grasses,  bat  in  structure  there  are  essen- 
ind  diferences.  Their  stems  are  angular  in- 
tead  of  fistnlous,  destitute  of  diaphragms  at 
[le  joints,  and  their  floral  envelopes  are  re- 
uced  to  a  bract  and  2  opposite  glumes.  The 
aaves,  which  are  of  various  lengths,  some  upon 
he  stem  and  others  near  the  root,  are  linear, 
tarioate,  and  rough  on  the  margins  and  keel ; 
he  flowers  are  borne  in  spikes,  that  are  termi- 
lal  and  axillarj,  mostly  bracteated  at  base; 
hej  are  of  two  kinds,  and  the  species  maj  be 
non(Bcious,  when  the  barren  and  fertile  florets 
ire  found  on  the  same  plant,  or  androgynous, 
rhen  in  different  parts  of  the  same  spikes,  or 
arelj  dioBcious,  when  one  individual  produces 
)arren  and  another  fertile  flowers  only.  Tbe 
(tamens  are  3  in  number,  and  the  pistils  are 
nther  2,  in  which  case  the  seed  vessel  (achenia) 
nriil  be  lenticular,  or  3,  when  it  will  prove  tri- 
mgular.  The  sedges  are  found  growing  in 
large  tufts  or  tussocks  in  bogs,  or  in  patches  on 
wurm  sunny  hillsides,  or  singly  in  moist  shady 
(roods,  or  even  on  exposed  alpine  heights.  The 
lamber  of  species  known  to  botanists  probably 
sxceeds  300,  and  those  which  are  exclusively 
N^orth  American  are  numerous.  Economically 
they  are  of  little  known  use ;  many  are  out 
vrith  other  grasses  and  form  part  of  the  coarse 
fresh  hay  of  the  wet  meadows,  and  a  few  are 
variously  empl(^ed  for  thatching,  mats,  and 
Bunllar  uses.  On  the  coasts  of  Europe  the 
shifting  sands  are  sometimes  arrested  by  artifi- 
cial planting  of  carex  arenaria^  and  its  roots 
with  those  of  some  others  are  fraudulently 
mixed  with  sarsapariUa.  The  sedges  of  Amer- 
ica have  been  elaborated  by  Torrey,  Dewey, 
Carey,  Tuckerman,  and  Boott,  and  the  number 
of  known  species  throughout  North  America  is 
constantly  on  the  increase. 

SEDGWICK,  Adam,  an  English  clergyman 
and  geologist,  born  in  Dent,  Yorkshire,  in 
1786.  He  was  graduated  at  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge,  in  1808,  became  in  the  following 
year  a  fellow  of  the  same  college,  and  in  1818 
succeeded  Professor  Hailstone  as  Woodwardian 
professor  of  geology  in  the  university.  Be- 
tween 1829  and  183S  he  was  president  of  the 
geological  society  of  London.  As  a  geologist 
he  has  given  bis  attention  chiefly  to  the  study 
of  the  palaeozoic  and  crystalline  rocks  of  Eng- 
M  and  Wales.  He  contributed  to  McCoy's 
descriptive  catalogue  of  the  "  British  Paloeozoio 
Fossils,"  contained  in  the  university  museum 
collection,  '*  A  Synopsis  of  the  Classification  of 
the  British  Pakeozoic  Rocks."  His  remaining 
geological  writings  consist  of  between  80  and 
40  papers  published  in  the  "  Transactions"  of 
various  societies,  and  in  scientific  periodicals, 
fle  la  the  author  of  a  "  Discourse  on  the  Studies 
01  the  University  of  Cambridge,"  originally 
<leU7ered  as  a  sermon  at  Trinity  chapel,  but  ex- 
^in  ^^  *^®  ^^^  edition  (1850)  into  a  volume. 

oEDGWICK.  I.  Thbodoee,  an  American 
statesman  and  jurist,  born  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
"i%,  1746,  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  24, 


1813.  He  was  descended  from  Robert  Sedg* 
wick,  amtyor-general  in  CromwelFs  army,  and 
who  was  in  1655  appointed  by  the  protector 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  government  of 
Jamaica.  Having  lost  his  father  at  the  age  of 
13,  Theodore  was  aided  by  his  elder  brother 
John  to  obtain  an  education  in  part  at  Yale 
college,  but  without  finishing  his  course,  hav- 
ing been  rusticated  for  a  boyish  misdemeanor. 
He  then  began  the  study  of  divinity,  but  soon 
exchanged  it  for  that  of  the  law.  In  April, 
1766,  be  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  com- 
menced practice  at  Sheffield,  Berkshire  co., 
Mass.,  which  he  represented  several  times  in  the 
Massachusetts  general  coiirt.  Notwithstanding 
a  strong  attachment  to  the  mother  country, 
which  he  never  outlived,  he  engaged  in  the 
revolution  with  zeal,  and  in  1776  served  as  aid 
to  G^n.  Thomas  in  the  expedition  to  Canada. 
Afterward  he  was  actively  engaged  in  procur- 
ing supplies  for  the  army.  About  the  dose  of 
1785  he  removed  to  Stookbridge,  and  in  that 
year  and  the  next  was  a  member  of  the  conti- 
nental congress.  In  the  winter  of  1787  he  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  suppression  of  Shays^s 
rebellion,*  incurring  the  especial  enmity  of  the 
insurgents,  who  frequently  threatened  his  life, 
and  by  whom  his  house  was  attacked  during 
his  absence  in  the  legislature.  In  1788  he  was 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Massachusetts  con- 
vention which  ratified  the  federal  constitution, 
and  in  the  same  year  was  a  member  and  the 
speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the 
state.  In  1789  he  was  elected  to  the  lower 
house  of  the  first  constitutional  congress,  where 
he  remained  by  successive  elections  till  March, 
1796,  when  he  was  chosen  U.  S.  senator,  which 
office  he  held  8  years.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
6th  congress  he  returned  to  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, and  was  chosen  its  speaker*  In 
1802  he  was  appointed  to  the  bench  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Massachusetts,  where  he  re- 
mained till  his  death.  His  judicial  opinions 
are  remarkable  for  clearness  and  elegance. 
Judge  Sedgwick  was  an  active  member  of 
the  old  federal  party,  and  was  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  Hamilton,  Jay,  Butledge,  Ames, 
King,  and  its  other  leaders.  He  was  ardenUy 
hostile  to  slavery.  Shortly  after  the  adoption 
of  the  Massachusetts  constitution,  Elizabeth 
Freeman,  a  negro  woman  of  extraordinary 
character  and  intelligence,  belonging  to  a  Mr. 
Ashley  of  Sheffield,  having  fled  in  consequence 
of  ill  treatment,  and  steadily  refused  ever  to  re- 
turn, her  master  sued  to  regain  his  slave.  She 
was  defended  by  Judge  Sedgwick,  and  by  the 
decision  of  the  court  pronounced  free.  This,  it 
is  believed,  was  the  first  fruit  of  the  declaration 
in  the  Massachusetts  bill  of  rights  that  ^^  all 
men  are  bom  free  and  equal,"  and  led  to  the 
end  of  slavery  in  Massachusetts.  The  case  of 
Greenwoods.  Curtis  ("  Massachusetts  Reports," 
vol.  vi.),  tried  while  he  was  on  the  bench,  was 
an  action  by  a  resident  of  a  southern  state  to 
recover  a  balance  of  account  on  a  contract 
which  had  been  made  with  the  defendant, 
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through  an  agent  at  Rio  Pangos  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  for  the  delivery  of  slaves  in  exchange 
for  goods.  The  court,  in  Judge  Sedgwick^s 
absence,  pronounced  for  the  plaintiff.  On  his 
return,  following  the  principles  declared  by 
Lord  Mansfield  in  the  case  of  Somerset,  he  held 
in  an  elaborate  dissenting  opinion,  which  has 
since  been  regarded  as  of  great  weight,  that  by 
the  law  of  nature,  which  on  this  question  re- 
mained the  law  of  Massachusetts,  one  man 
could  not  have  a  legitimate  property  in  an- 
other, and  that  the  contract  in  question  was 
therefore  malum  in  w,  and  void.  II.  Theo- 
DOBE,  an  American  lawyer  and  writer,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Sheffield, 
Mass.,  in  Dec.  1780,  died  in  Pittsfield,  Nov.  7, 
1889.  He  studi^  law  with  his  father  at  Stock- 
bridge,  and  on  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  1801 
removed  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  he  entered 
Into  a  professional  partnership  with  Mr.  Har- 
manus  Bleecker,  afterward  U.  S.  charge  d'af- 
faires at  the  Hague,  which  continued  until  1821, 
when,  in  consequence  of  impaired  health,  he 
retired  from  his  profession  to  his  family  home 
at  Stockbridge,  where  he  resided  through  his 
remaining  life.  Mr.  Sedgwick  was  ready  and 
effective  both  as  a  forensic  and  popular  speaker, 
and  enjoyed  a  successfiil  practice  as  well  as  a 
high  position  at  the  bar.  On  his  retirement  he 
interested  himself  in  agriculture,  and  was  re- 
peatedly chosen  president  of  the  agricultural 
society  of  the  county.  He  several  times  repre- 
sented his  town  in  the  state  legislature,  and 
was  for  some  years  the  candidate  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  for  lieutenant-governor;  he  was 
also  their  candidate  in  Berkshire  for  congress. 
In  1827  he  introduced  into  the  state  legisla- 
ture a  project  of  a  railroad  across  the  moun- 
tains from  Boston  to  Albany,  which  at  the 
outset  was  generally  derided  as  visionary,  but 
which  after  years  of  undaunted  efforts  he  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  through.  He  was  earnestly 
devoted  to  the  causes  of  free  trade,  temperance, 
and  anti -slavery.  His  economical  views  are 
plainly  and  practically  set  forth  in  his  work 
entitled  "  Public  and  Private  Economy,  illus- 
trated by  Observations  made  in  Europe  in 
1886-'7  "  (3  vols.  12mo.,  New  York,  1838).  He 
had  previously  in  1826  published  anonymously 
a  little  book  called  "  Hints  to  my  Countrymen." 
He  died  of  a  stroke  of  paralysis  after  the  de- 
livery of  an  address  to  the  democratic  citizens 
of  Pittsfield.  III.  Susan  Ridley,  wffe  of  the 
preceding,  is  descended  from  the  old  English 
border  family  which  ranks  among  its  mem- 
bers the  celebrated  Bishop  Ridley.  Her  mother 
was  the  second  daughter  of  William  Livings- 
ton, governor  of  New  Jersey.  Mrs.  Sedgwick 
is  the  authoress  of  various  tales  for  children, 
and  more  recently  of  several  longer  works  of 
fiction.  Her  principal  publications  are :  ^*  The 
Morals  of  Pleasure"  (1829) ;  "  The  Young  Emi- 
grants" and  "The  Children's  Week"  (1830); 
"Allen  Prescott"  (1884);  "Alida"  (1844);  and 
"Walter  Thomley"  (1869).  Mrs.  Sedgwick 
Btill  (1861)  resides  at  her  husband's  patrimonial 


home  in  Stockbridge.  lY.  Oathasikx  Misn 
an  American  authoress,  daughter  of  h^i 
Theodore  Sedgwick,  bom  in  Stockbridge,  Ma& 
near  the  close  of  the  18th  oenturj.  Hanngit 
the  solicitation  of  her  brother  Henry,  who  earlr 
I)erceived  and  encouraged  her  talente,  coDsentcd 
to  the  publication  of  her  first  story,  called  "  Tb^ 
New  England  Tale,"  it  appeared  aDonjmoogiT 
in  1822,  and  its  success  determined  her  course. 
Owing  perhaps  in  part  to  its  locfd  ftllnsio&s 
and  to  its  life-like  portnuture  of  the  New  Eng- 
land character,  then  little  described  in  prmt 
it  had  an  inunediate  and  wide  popnlaritr.  In 
1824  she  published  "  Redwood,"  ^hkh^  after 
being  republished  the  same  year  in  EnglBud, 
was  translated  into  French,  Italifln,  and  Swe- 
dish. In  1827  she  produced  "  Hope  Leslie,  or 
Early  Times  in  America,"  the  freshiiess  ud 
grace  of  which,  together  with  its  peculiar  in- 
terest as  an  origiiml  tale,  made  it  one  of  tht 
most  popular  of  American  novek  This  was  fo!- 
lowea  in  1830  by  "  Clarence,  or  a  Tale  of  oar 
Own  Times,"  and  in  1882  by  "Le  Bossn,*'* 
shorter  story  for  young  people.  In  18S5  ^e 
published  "  The  Linw<K>ds,"  a  romance  of  the 
revolution,  and  in  the  same  year  a  coUeedos 
of  short  tales.  In  the  following  8  years  ap- 
peared a  series  of  popular  books,  "The  Poor 
Rich  Man  and  Rich  Poor  Man,"  "live  and  Let 
Live,"  "Means  and  Ends,"  "Home,"  and  "Low 
Token  for  Children."  In  1837  the  life  of  locre- 
tia  Maria  Davidson,  by  Miss  Sedgwick,  appea^ 
ed  in  Sparks's  collection  of  American  biog- 
raphy, to  which  the  life  of  the  sister  Usrpicfi, 
written .  soon  after  by  Washington  Irrisf. 
formed  a  counterpart.  In  1841,  on  retunuBf 
from  a  European  visit,  she  published  ^'Letten 
from  Abroad  to  Kindred  at  Home;"  in  lSi5 
"Wilton  Harvey  and  other  Tales;"  andbmbse- 
quently  "  Morals  of  Manners,"  designed  forTay 
young  persons.  The  latest  of  her  novels,  ^ ^ 
ried  or  Single  ?"  appeared  in  1857.  hi  the  sc^ 
ceeding  year  she  published  in  a  small  duode- 
cimo the  life  of  Joseph  Curtis,  an  honored  citiz« 
of  New  York  to  whom  the  cause  of  public  edu- 
cation was  largely  indebted.  Beside  the  list  eDU- 
merated,  she  has  written  for  magazines  Mf 
tales,  which  have  not  been  collected  MissSedf- 
wick  is  distinguished  by  her  strong  conunc^ 
sense,  and  by  a  graceful  and  captirating  ^'«- 
Her  tender  fondness  for  children,  making,  as  k 
has  done,  her  writings  for  them  a  laboroi 
love  as  well  as  of  great  usefulness,  has  added  i 
magnetic'charmto  the  solid  value  of  theKpob- 
lications.  She  stiU  resides  in  hernatiTe  coaarr 
of  Berkshire.  V.  Theodobb,  an  American  law- 
yer and  author,  son  of  Theodore  Sedgwiet  S?i 
born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  27, 1811,  died  ffl 
Stockbridge,  Mass.,  Deo.  9, 1859.  He  vasgwj- 
uated  at  Columbia  college,  NewToitinl^^' 
and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  May,  1^^-^  * 
next  15  months  he  passed  in  Europe,  chioT" 
Paris,  where  he  was  attached  to  the  legitioa 
and  family  of  Edward  Livingston.  On  his  re- 
turn home  he  commenced  professional  |»*^ 
in  New  York,  which  he  prosecuted  with  g«« 
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indostrj  and  sacoess  till  about  1860,  when  ill 
health  compelled  him  la  some  degree  to  sas- 
pend  his  exertions,  and  they  were  not  again 
more  than  partially  resumed.  During  this  most 
active  period  he  produced  his  "  Treatise  on  the 
Measare  of  Damages,  or  an  Inquiry  into  the 
Principles  which  govern  the  Amount  of  Oom- 
pensation  recovered  in  Suits  at  Law"  (New 
York,  1847;  2d  ed,,  1852),  which  at  once  took 
its  place  among  standard  authorities  in  America 
and  in  England.  He  made  several  other  visits 
to  Earope,  and  in  1850  a  considerable  conti- 
nental tour.  In  1857  he  published  his  *^  Trea- 
tise on  the  Rules  which  govern  the  Interpreta- 
tion and  Application  of  Statutory  and  Oonstitu- 
tional  Law,"  an  extensive  and  elaborate  worl^ 
which  has  met  the  approval  of  the  bar  and 
bench,  as  well  as  of  legal  critics  and  writers,  at 
home  and  abroad.  On  tiie  accession  of  Mr. 
Buchanan  to  the  presidency,  Mr.  Sedgwick  was 
offered  the  mission  to  the  Hague,  and  afterward 
was  twice  tendered  the  office  of  assistant  secre- 
tary of  state  under  Gen.  Oass;  but  both  these 
he  declined,  preferring  the  expectation  of  being 
able  to  resume  his  former  professional  activity. 
In  Jan.  1858,  he  received  an  unsolicited  ap- 
pointment as  U.  S.  attorney  for  the  southern 
district  of  New  York,  which  he  accepted  and 
held  till  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Sedgwick 
wrote  much  and  often  on  political,  professional, 
and  miscellaneous  topics.  In  1833  he  publi^- 
ed  a  biographical  memoir  of  his  maternal  great- 
grandfather, William  Livingston,  governor  of 
New  Jersey.  He  also  edited  a  collection  of  the 
political  writings  of  William  Leggett  (2  vols. 
8vo.,  New  York,  1840).  Various  addresses  by 
hhn  have  been  printed,  the  latest  being  a  dis- 
course delivered  before  the  alumni  of  Columbia 
college.  New  York,  in  1858,  in  which  he  in- 
sists on  the  practical  advantages  of  a  course  of 
the  natural  sciences  over  the  usual  classical 
curriculum. 

SEDLEY,  Sib  Chables,  an  English  poet,  bom 
in  Ajleaford,  Kent,  in  1689,  died  Aug.  20, 1701. 
He  was  the  son  of  Sir  John  Sedley,  and  idter 
the  restoration  went  to  London,  where  accord- 
ing to  Wood  he  set  up  for  a  satirical  wit,  a 
comedian,  poet,  and  courtier  of  ladies.  He 
soon  obtained  great  favor  with  Charles  U.,  and 
retained  it  by  never  asking  any  favors,  but  his 
private  fortune  was  wasted  in  debauchery.  In 
company  with  Lord  Buckhurstand  Sir  Thomas 
Ogle,  he  was  once  engaged  in  a  riot  at  a  public 
hoase,  where  he  made  a  speech  to  the  mob, 
naked,  from  the  balcony,  and  in  consequence 
was  fined  £600  by  Chief  Justice  Hyde.  He 
now  applied  himself  to  serious  business,  and 
distinguished  himself  in  parliament  by  his  op- 
position to  the  unconstitutional  efforts  of  James 
n.  His  activity  in  bringing  about  the  revolu- 
tion is  attributed  to  the  king's  intrigue  with  his 
daughter,  who  became  his  mistress  and  was 
created  countess  of  Dorchester.  When  he  was 
taxed  for  his  want  of  loyalty,  he  replied:  "I 
hate  ingratitude,  and  therefore,  as  the  king  has 
made  my  daughter  a  countess,  I  will  endeavor 


to  make  his  daughter  a  queen. ^'  His  works 
were  published  in  1722,  with  a  memoir.  They 
consist  of  speeches  in  parliament,  amatory  po- 
ems, translations  from  the  classics,  and  plays. 
His  poems  are  marked  by  ease  and  elegance  of 
ei^ression,  and  a  very  refined  licentiousness. 

SEDUCTION,  the  persuading  a  woman  to 
lurrender  her  chastity.  It  has  been  often  made 
a  reproach  to  the  common  law  that  it  does  not 
regard  the  seducer  as  a  criminal,  or  at  least  hold 
him  to  a  direct  responsibility.  The  French  and 
Prussian  codes,  also,  composed  as  they  have 
been  by  the  deliberate  act  of  the  lawgivers, 
though,  like  the  Roman  laws,  they  throw  the 
strongest  defences  against  violence  around  the 
chastity  of  woman,  yet  denounce  no  penalties 
against  the  mere  seducer.  But  though  the 
conunon  law  does  not  indeed  hold  the  seducer 
to  any  direct  responsibility,  yet  indirectly  it 
does  reach  and  punish  him.  The  seducer  who 
renders  a  female  servant  Incapable  of  her  usual 
labor  and  service  is  bound  to  make  indemnity. 
This  is  the  principle  and  basis  of  almost  all 
suits  for  seduction ;  they  are  actions  on  the 
case,  and  rest  immediately  on  the  loss  of  ser^ 
vice  consequent  upon  the  seduction.  By  a  fic- 
tion of  the  law  the  relation  of  master  and  ser- 
vant is  conceived  to  exist  between  parent  and 
child,  and  thus  a  father  may  have  an  action 
for  the  seduction  of  his  daughter.  The  father 
may  also  found  his  suit  on  the  seducer's  illegal 
entry  upon  his  premises,  and  may  then  state 
the  seduction  and  loss  of  service  in  aggrava- 
tion. But  it  is  essential  to  this  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding that  the  daughter  lived  with  the  father 
at  the  time  of  the  seduction,  and  it  is  therefore 
inapplicable  to  very  many  cases.  In  the  more 
usual  form  to  which  we  have  referred,  namely, 
of  case,  the  consequential  iiyury  being  the 
ground  of  action,  it  is  unimportant  whether  the 
seduced  lived  with  the  father  at  the  time  of  the 
seduction  or  not. — ^It  is  now  the  general  rule 
that  exemplary  or  punitory  damages  are  prop- 
erly given  in  such  a  case,  and  the  amount  of 
them  is  very  much  in  the  discretion  of  the 
jury.  One  of  the  earliest  cases  in  which  such 
damages  are  recommended  by  the  court  is  a 
case  of  the  year  1800,  in  which  Lord  Eldon,  at 
that  time  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  told 
the  jury  they  were  to  regard  not  merely  the 
loss  of  service  but  the  wounded  feelings  of  the 
parent.  In  1805,  Lord  Ellenborough  said  that 
redress  was  to  be  given  to  the  father  not  only 
for  his  loss  of  the  society  and  comfort  of  his 
child,  but  also  for  the  dishonor  which  he  re- 
ceives; and  in  1811  the  same  learned  judge 
said  that,  though  it  was  difficult  to  conceive 
on  what  legal  principle  the  damages  could  be 
extended  beyond  the  injury  resulting  from  loss 
of  services,  yet  the  practice  was  now  inveter- 
ate and  could  not  be  shaken,  and  that  the  feel- 
ings of  parents  and  of  those  who  stood  in  loco 
parentis  were  always  to  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration. Chief  Justice  Tindal  told  a  jury  in 
1887  to  consider  the  distress  and  anxiety  of 
tiie  plaintiff,  a  mother.    In  Indiana,  in  a  late 
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case,  the  oonrt  charged  the  jury  that,  though 
evidence  of  a  loss  of  service  was  essential  to 
the  suit,  yet  other  circumstances,  snch  as  the 
sednction  itself  and  the  i>revions  respectability 
of  the  plantiff  ^8  family,  might  be  admitted  to  in- 
crease the  damages. — ^In  all  cases  then,  how- 
ever the  damages  may  be  increased  by  other 
considerations,  some  loss  of  service  must  alwaya 
beaUegedintne  declaration  and  proved.  The 
English  law  requires  that  the  actual  relation 
of  master  and  servant  sl^all  have  existed  be- 
tween the  plaintiff  and  the  person  seduced  at 
the  time  of  the  seduction;  so  that  where  a 
daughter  under  age  was  seduced  by  her  maater, 
while  living  in  service  away  from  her  father's 
house  with  his  consent,  and  with  no  intention 
of  returning  to  it,  the  father  was  held  to  have 
no  ground  of  action.  The  rule  is  not  so  strict 
in  uie  United  States ;  and  in  a  leading  case  in 
New  York,  where  a  daughter  under  age,  with 
the  consent  of  her  father,  lived  with  her  uncle, 
who  agreed  to  pay  her  for  such  work  as  she 
chose  to  do,  but  made  no  agreement  with  her 
for  any  fixed  time  of  service,  and  while  in  her 
uncle's  house  she  was  seduced  and  returned 
to  the  house  of  her  father,  who  paid  the  expense 
attending  her  confinement,  it  was  held  that,  as 
the  father  had  made  no  contract  binding  out  his 
daughter,  he  could  still  control  her  services ; 
the  fact  that  the  daughter  had  no  intention  of 
returning  could  not  afiect  the  father's  right; 
she  was  his  servant  dejure;  and  as  the  defend- 
ant had  done  an  act  which  deprived  the  father 
of  services  that  he  had  the  right  to  exact,  he 
must  respond  in  damages.  So  where  a  father 
told  his  daughter  that  she  might  remain  at 
home  or  go  out  to  service  as  she  pleased,  but 
if  she  left  her  home  she  must  take  care  of  her- 
self, and  he  relinquished  all  claims  to  her  wages 
and  services,  it  was  held  that,  as  the  father  had 
nevertheless  the  right  to  revoke  his  license  at 
any  time,  the  legal  relation  of  master  and  ser- 
vant was  not  dissolved,  nor  his  personal  rights 
over  his  daughter  abandoned,  and  he  could 
maintain  the  action  for  seduction. — ^The  father's 
legal  right  to  the  services  of  his  daughter  ex- 
tends to  herm^ority,  namely,  to  the  age  of  21 
years.  If  she  be  living  with  her  father  during 
her  nunority,  proof  of  this  fact  alone  suffices  to 
maintain  the  issue  in  respect  to  the  fact  of  ser- 
vice; service  is  presumed.  If  however  the 
daughter  is  already  of  full  age,  there  must  be 
proof  of  service  in  fact  rendered  to  the  father, 
troof  of  very  slight  service  suffices,  if  she  is  still 
living  with  him ;  but  if  she  is  absent  from  home 
under  a  contract  made  by  herself  since  attain- 
ing her  majority,  the  &ther  has  no  right  of  suit. 
His  action,  however,  will  not  be  defeated  if  the 
defendant  hired  the  daughter  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  her  into  his  possession  and  out  of 
the  father's  control,  even  though  she  were  of 
full  age  at  the  time  of  the  hiring,  provided  she 
were  then  living  in  her  father's  family.  The 
hiring  being  fraudulent  and  therefore  null,  the 
relation  of  master  and  servant  was  never  con- 
tracted between  the  daughter  and  her  seducer, 


and  80  was  never  interrupted  as  between  liei 
and  her  fatiier. — ^The  action  maybe  mainUiofd 
by  any  one  who  stands  in  locoparentit  (as  the 
technical  phrase  is),  or  in  the  place  of  a  parent, 
by  a  guardian,  for  example,  or  by  a  relatioa 
who  has  adopted  the  feniale  as  his  own  chOd, 
in  the  same  casea  and  under  the  same  con^ 
tions  that  give  a  cause  of  action  to  the  natural 
parent.  In  a  case  in  the  New  York  court  of 
appeals,  overruling  a  decision  of  the  court  be- 
low, it  was  held  that  an  action  conld  not  be 
maintained  by  a  stepfather  for  the  sednction  of 
his  stepdaughter  while  in  the  service  of  a  third 
person,  although  the  daughter  returned  to  the 
stepfather's  house  and  engaged  in  his  seirire, 
and  was  there  confined.  The  stepfiither  i?  cot 
legally  entitled  to  the  service  of  a  stepdangbt<dr. 
Finally  it  seems  that  a  mother  cannot  maintaia 
an  action  for  the  seduction  of  her  daughter 
during  the  father's  life,  though  the  child  he 
not  bom  until  after  the  father's  death.  There 
must  be  an  actual  or  constructive  right  to  the 
daughter's  service  at  the  time  the  iojcrr  is 
committed,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  tnne  of  the 
seduction.  If  the  relation  of  master  and  kt- 
vant  first  arises  after  the  ii^ury  has  been  done, 
there  is  no  more  ground  to  claim  Indemnitr'T 
the  resulting  loss  of  service  than  there  vo^J 
be  to  claim  it  for  the  incapacity  of  a  man  ser- 
vant who  had  been  disabled  by  a  beating  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  hiring. — Upon  the  trial  of 
the  cause,  the  fact  of  the  seduction  jmj  be 
proved  by  the  woman  herself.  Her  geperd 
character  for  chastity  is  considered  to  be  in  is- 
sue, and  may  be  impeached  by  general  eTideace 
on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  and  be  supported 
by  the  plaintiff  in  like  manner.  Bnt  thof^ 
the  evidence  discloses  the  woman's  prcnoas 
criminality  with  others,  it  will  avail  nothing  if 
the  jury  are  satisfied  that  the  defendant  is  the 
father  of  her  child,  and  so  the  cause  of  the 
plaintiff's  loss  of  service.  It  has  been  hdi 
that  if  an  attempt  be  made  by  the  defendant  \o 
destroy  on  trial  the  good  character  of  the  se- 
duced woman,  and  this  attempt  be  def«te«; 
the  making  the  attempt  may  be  regarded  l;^ 
the  jury  in  estimating  damages ;  and  so  irwiee-: 
may  all  circumstances  which  aggravate  tie 
seduction,  and  increase  the  harm  cansed  bjit. 
—The  New  York  statute  respecting  k^J^ 
tion  was  enacted  in  1848.  It  makes  indictab.5 
"  any  man  who  shall,  under  promise  of  mtf- 
riage,  seduce  and  have  illicit  connection  ^ti 
any  unmarried  female  of  previous  chaste  ehtf- 
acter."  No  con\nction  shall  be  had  nndert^ 
provisions  of  this  act  on  the  testimony  erf  the  fe- 
male seduced,  unsupported  by  other  eridecrt. 
nor  unless  the  indictment  shall  be  found  vwi 
two  years  after  the  commission  of  the  offfflK- 
Upon  conviction,  the  seducer  shall  be  P^^^^f 
by  imprisonment  in  a  state  prison  not  exceeo- 
ing  five  years,  or  by  imprisonment  in  a  coan^ 
jail  not  exceeding  one  year.  In  respect  to  the 
promise  of  marriage,  which  the  statote  rewMS 
an  essential  condition  of  the  action,  H  has  b*f3 
held  not  necessary  to  aver  a  mutual  or  vaJ« 
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promise.  It  is  therefore  iimnaterial  that  the 
sedaoer  is  a  married  man,  and  so  incapable  of 
performing  his  promise,  provided  the  woman 
was  ignorant  of  this  fact.  A  previous  chaste 
character  is  also  an  essential  element  of  the 
caase  of  action,  and  it  has  been  constmed  to 
mean  that  the  female  shall  have  nossessed  act- 
ual personal  virtue.  In  Pennsylvania  an  act 
of  1843  provides  that  everj  person  who  shall 
be  convicted  of  the  seduction  of  any  female  of 
good  repute,  under  21  vears  of  age,  under  promh 
ise  of  marriage,  shall  be  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine  not  exceeding  $5,000,  and  shall  also  be  put 
to  hard  labor  in  the  penitentiary  for  a  period 
not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  three  years. 
The  promise  of  marriage  is  not  to  be  deemed 
established  unless  the  testimony  of  the  female 
sedaced  is  corroborated  by  other  evidence  posi- 
tive or  circumstantial.  There  are  statutes  of 
similar  purport  and  intent  in  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin,  and  some  other  states. 

SEED,  the  regular  perfect  reproductive  agent 
in  phanogamous  plants  by  which  species  and 
varieties  are  perpetuated.  The  centre  of  fer- 
tile flowers  contains  a  hoUow  organ  called  the 
ovary,  and  this  covers  a  number  of  small  ex- 
crescent growths  composed  of  a  delicate  tissue, 
which  are  the  ovules.  After  impregnation  by 
means  of  the  pollen  these  ovules  rapidly  in- 
crease in  size  and  undergo  many  modifications 
which  end  in  the  production  of  the  seeds. 
Within  each  seed  is  the  embryo  or  young  plant, 
consisting  of  a  radicle,  plumule,  and  cotyledons ; 
and  while  developing  itself,  the  membranes 
which  surround  it  frequently  store  themselves 
with  albumen  or  starchy  matters  to  be  used  by 
the  embryo  while  in  the  process  of  germina- 
tion. In  some  species  the  cotyledons  contain 
the  albumen,  and  for  the  same  purposes.  The 
ripened  seed  is  protected  by  several  external 
envelopes  called  the  testa,  perisperm,  or  sper- 
moderm,  consisting  of  the  hardened  membranes 
which  enclosed  the  ovule.  A  small  eye  or  soar 
(hilum)  upon  the  side  of  the  seed  indicates 
where  the  umbilical  cord  (fiinicuhu)  proceed- 
ing from  the  partition  of  the  ovary  (jflacen^ 
was  attached  to  the  seed.  The  funiculus  in 
the  nutmeg  enlarges  itself  into  the  aril  and 
envelopes  the  seed,  forming  the  mace  of  com- 
pQierce ;  in  the  spindle  tree  it  enlarges  into  an 
investing  brilliant-colored  mantle  or  cloak. 
Seeds  are  smooth  or  rough,  sculptured  or  em- 
bossed, marked  by  veins,  depressions,  and  ele- 
vations ;  and  their  testes  present  much  beauty 
in  these  particulars  as  well  as  in  their  colors 
and  tints.  They  may  be  enveloped  in  fleecy 
substances,  like  the  cotton,  or  bristly  and  hairy, 
or  fnrnished  with  cUa  or  projections  like  wings, 
as  in  the  Ugnoniacea.  Many  families  of  plants 
have  small  fruits  or  sorts  of  nuts  so  similar  to 
seeds  as  to  be  ordinarily  called  by  that  name, 
but  careful  examination  shows  the  presence  of 
perioarpal  coverings.  In  the  conifera  and  ey- 
cadaeem,  however,  neither  the  seed  nor  the 
OTule  is  ever  invested  with  any  covering,  and 
on   these   extraordinary    exceptions    Bobert 


Brown  founded  excellent  natural  characters  in 
those  two  orders. 

SEELAND  (Dan.  JS^aUand),  the  largest  and 
most  important  island  of  Denmark,  bounded  N. 
by  the  Oattegat;  E.  by  the  Sound,  separating 
it  from  Sweden;  S.  by  the  Baltic,  separating 
it  from  the  islands  of  Falster,  Moe^  and  Laa- 
land ;  and  W.  by  the  Great  Belt,  separating  it 
from  the  islands  of  Langeland,  F&nen,  and  Sam- 
sd ;  length  81  m.,  breadth  66  m. ;  area,  2,131 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  600,000.  It  is  irregular  in 
shape  and  much  indented  by  arms  of  the  Baltic 
on  the  S.  W.  shores,  and  in  the  W.  an  arm 
of  the  Oattegat  extends  far  into  the  interior. 
The  surface  is  generally  fiat.  The  soil  is  an 
extremely  fertile  aUuvium  resting  on  beds  of 
mussel  shells  and  corallines.  The  chief  prod- 
uct is  grain.  Extensive  forests  once  covered 
the  island,  but  timber  is  now  comparatively 
scarce,  llie  climate  is  humid  and  milder  than 
that  of  other  places  in  the  same  latitude.  The 
largest  river,  the  Suus-aue,  is  very  crooked  and 
only  50  m.  long.  Minerals  are  scarce.  Copen- 
hagen, the  capital  of  Denmark,  situated  on  the 
E.  coast,  is  the  principal  city.  A  railroad,  trav- 
ersing the  island,  coimects  that  city  with  Roes- 
kilde,  SOrde,  and  Gorsoer  on  the  Belt  Kron- 
borg,  the  fort  of  Elsinore  on  the  sound,  opposite 
Helsingborg  in  Sweden,  commands  the  entrance 
of  that  channel. 

SEETZEN,  IlLBicn  Jaspeb,  a  Grcrman  trav- 
eller and  naturalist,  born  at  Sophiengroden, 
Oldenburg,  Jan.  80,  1767,  died  near  Teas,  Ye- 
men, in  1811.  He  was  educated  at  G6ttingen, 
spent  a  year  at  Vienna  and  Constantinople  in 
preparations  for  a  journey  through  Asia,  and 
left  the  latter  city  for  Aleppo  in  Syria,  remained 
there  16  months  engaged  in  the  study  of  Ara- 
bic, and  afterward  visited  the  principal  parts 
of  Palestine,  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  Mount  Leb- 
anon and  the  Antilibanus  (1805),  the  country 
E.  of  Hermon,  the  Jordan,  and  the  Dead  sea, 
where  he  discovered  the  sites  of  several  an- 
cient cities,  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  and  Egypt. 
He  remained  in  Egypt  two  years,  and  collected 
numerous  MSS.,  antiquities,  and  zoological  and 
botanical  specimens  for  the  museum  of  Gotha. 
In  1808,  having  conformed  outwardly  to  the 
Moslem  faith,  he  went  by  sea  to  Jiddnh,  and 
thence  to  Mecca  and  Medina.  In  1810  he  set 
out  for  Mocha,  and  a  letter  dated  Nov.  17  of 
that  year  is  the  last  authentic  account  ever 
received  of  him.  A  letter  to  Von  Hammer, 
written  by  an  English  gentleman  at  Mocha  in 
1815,  stated  that  Seetzen  had  died  suddenly  at 
Taas  in  1811,  and  that  he  was  reported  to  have 
been  poisoned  by  the  imam  of  Sana.  The  same 
statement  was  subsequently  received  in  Eng- 
land by  way  of  Bombay.  His  diary,  maps,  and 
plans  were  recovered,  but  have  never  been 
published. 

SEGOVIA,  a  central  province  of  Spain,  in 
Old  Castile,  enclosed  by  Valladolid,  Burgos, 
Soria,  Guadalajara,  Madrid,  and  Avila;  area, 
2,746  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1857, 146,889.  It  belongs 
to  the  central  table  land  of  Spain,  and  is  cross- 
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ed  by  ranges  of  hills  and  monntainB,  the  most 
elevated  of  which  is  8,222  feet  high.  The 
rivers  are  all  tributaries  of  the  Donro,  the  most 
important  being  the  Riaza,  Dnraton,  Oega,  and 
Eresma,  all  of  which  have  their  sources  in  the 
Guadarama  mountains,  which  separate  the 
province  from  Guadaligara  and  Madrid.  Gran- 
ite and  limestone  are  the  prevailing  rocks; 
and  there  are  veins  of  rocK  crystal,  quartz, 
and  gold.  Upon  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
mountains  there  are  pine  forests,  which  form 
a  great  source  of  wealth.  There  are  manu- 
factures of  cloths,  paper,  leather,  earthen- 
ware, and  crystal.— Segovia,  the  capital,  is 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Eresma  and  Cla- 
mores,  46  m.  N.  W.  from  Madrid;  pop.  18,000. 
It  stands  upon  a  rocky  hill,  and  is  surrounded 
by  old  walls,  with  round  towers  at  intervals, 
and  on  the  summit  of  the  cliff  there  is  an  ancient 
castle.  The  cathedral,  hegxm  in  1625,  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  Spain;  it  is  in  the  florid  Gothic 
style,  and  the  tower  is  880  feet  high.  The 
town  has  a  mint  where  all  the  national  coin 
was  formerly  struck,  but  where  now  only  cop- 
per money  is  made.  Water  is  brought  into  the 
town  from  the  Sierra  Fonfria,  about  10  m.  dis- 
tant, by  an  aqueduct  2,921  feet  long,  support- 
ed by  170  arches,  some  of  which  are  102  feet 
in  height.  It  was  erected  by  the  Bomans  in 
the  time  of  Triyan,  and  is  still-  in  good  preser- 
vation. The  Moors  destroyed  86  arches  in  1071, 
when  they  sacked  Segovia,  and  Queem  Isabella 
repaired  it  in  1488.  The  town  was  formerly  a 
place  of  considerable  trade,  and  had  extensive 
woollen  manufactures;  but  the  French  sacked 
it  in  1808,  and  occupied  it  till  1814,  and  it  has 
never  recovered  from  the  iiyury  thus  received. 

8EGUIN',  finorAED,  a  French  physician  and 
philanthropist,  bom  at  Olamecy,  department  of 
l^i^vre,  Jan.  20,  1812.  He  was  educated  at  the 
colleges  of  Amiens  and  St.  Louis  at  Paris,  and 
studied  medicine  and  surgery  under  Itard.  He 
first  became  known  by  his  success  in  instruct- 
ing the  wild  boy  of  Aveyron,  and  soon  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  the  treatment  of  idiots.  (See 
Idioot.)  Removing  to  the  United  States  after 
the  revolution  of  1848,  he  settled  in  Ohio.  In 
1860  he  revisited  his  native  country,  and  on  his 
return  to  America  fixed  his  residence  at  Mt. 
Vernon,  K  Y.  He  has  published  Thiorie  et 
pratique  de  Veducation  de»  idiots  (Paris,  1842) ; 
Hygime  et  Education  dea  idiots  (1843) ;  Traite- 
ment  morale  hygiene  et  education  des  idiots,  et 
des  autres  enfants  arrieres  (1846),  the  standard 
authority  on  the  subject;  Jacob  Rodrigues 
Pereire,  notice  sur  aa  vie  et  ses  trataux  (1847) ; 
and  "  Origin  of  the  Treatment  and  Training  of 
Idiots"  (Hartford,  Conn.,  1856). 

SSGUB.  I.  Philippe  Henri,  marquis  de,  a 
French  soldier,  bom  Jan.  20, 1724,  died  in  Paris, 
Oct.  8,  1801.  He  served  in  Germany,  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  battles  of  Rocoux  (1746), 
where  he  was  wounded,  and  Laffeld  (1747), 
where  he  lost  an  arm;  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  soon  after  to  that 
of  lieutenant-general ;  took  an  active  part  in  all 


the  campaigns  in  Hanover  during  the  7  year^ 
war,  and  was  finally  made  a  prisoner  at  Cloe- 
tercamp.    On  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  176S, 
he  was  appointed  inspector-general  of  infantry. 
In  1780  he  was  made  minister  of  war  by  Lonii 
XYL,  and  in  1788  a  marshal  of  France.    He 
resigned  his  office  in  1787.    During  the  reign 
of  terror  he  was  imprisoned  in  La  Force,  and 
lost  all  his  property.    II.  Louis  Pmuprit,  comte 
de,  a  French  diplomatist  and  writer,  son  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  Paris,  Dec.  10,  1758,  died 
there,  Aug.  27,  1880.     He  entered  the  army 
when  a  boy,  left  France  in  May,  1782,  to  Join 
the  army  of  G^n.  Rochambeau  in  America,  and 
in  1784  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Russia. 
He  became  a  favorite  at  the  court  of  Gatharme 
II.,  who  admitted  him  to  her  private  circle ;  he 
wrote  light  comedies  for  the  performances  given 
in  the  palace  of  the  Hermitage,  and  these  playi 
he  afterward  published  under  the  tiUe  of  Tki- 
dtre  de  VHermitage  (1798).    Having  returned 
to  France  in  1789,  he  was  made  a  brigadier- 
general  in  1791,  and  the  next  year  went  on  a 
mission  to  Prussia.    During  the  reign  of  terror 
he   managed   to   avoid   serious   molestatico, 
employed  himself  in  writing,  and  in  1800  pub- 
lished an  Histoire  des  prinetpaux  eeenements  d% 
rigne  de  FrHeric  GuiUaume  11.  rot  dt  Pmm 
(8  vols.  8vo.),  and  in  1801  DScade  hist&rigve,  99 
tableau  politique  de  VEurope  de  1786  d  1796  {% 
vols.  8vo.).    In  1812  Napoleon  made  him  sen- 
ator.   On  the  first  restoration  he  was  placed 
on  the  list  of  peers  by  Louis  XVIIL ;  bat  he 
returned   to   his  former  master   during  tlie 
Hundred  Days,  and  after  the  battle  of  Wa- 
terloo desired  to  follow  him  in  his  exile.    Tbi« 
he  was  not  allowed  to  do,  and,  retiring  to 
private  life,  resumed  his  literary  puraaitSL    He 
nad  publidied  during  the  empire  his  PoliUfu 
de  Urns  les  cabinets  de  VEurope  pendsaU  Us 
r^nes  de  Louis  XV,  et  de  Louis  XVL  (8  vok 
8vo.) ;  he  now  published  his  Memoires^  sfiwe- 
nirs  et  anecdotes  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1824),  peih&pi 
his  best  performance,  and  undertook  a  imi- 
versal  history,  parts  of  which  appeared  at  ra- 
rious  times  under  the  titles,  Bistoire  aneiewu 
(3  vols.),  Bistoire  Romaine  (3  vols.),  BtsUin 
du  Bos  Emmre  (4  vols.),  and  Bistoire  de  Frasta 
(9  vols.).    The  last  was  completed  only  to  tba 
end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XI.    He  also  pub- 
lished a  Oalerte  morale  et  politique  (4  vqI&), 
and  a  volume  of  Melanges,  In  1819  he  was  re- 
admitted to  the  house  of  peers,  and  sided  with 
the  liberal  party.   His  (Eutres  computes  appear- 
ed in  1824,  in  80  vols.  8vo.  lU.  PHiuppsPirL, 
comte  de,  a  iFrench  soldier  and  historian,  eoa 
of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Paris,  Nov.  4, 1780. 
He  enlisted  in  1799  as  a  private  in  a  bessar 
regiment  of  the  consular  guard.    In  1806  be 
served  under  Joseph  Bonaparte  in  Najdes,  and 
was  present  at  the  siege  of  Gaeta.    As  aide- 
de-camp  to  Ifapoleon  in  1807,  he  was  twice 
wounded  and  findly  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Russians.    Being  released  after  the  peace  of 
Tilsit,  he  went  to  Spain,  became  a  brijgadier^ 
general  in  1812,  assisted  in  the  campaigB  in 
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Bossia,  distingaished  himself  in  Saxony,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Khine,  and  in  the  campaiga 
of  1814  within  the  borders  of  France.  He 
remained  faithful  to  the  emperor,  and  having 
served  him  during  the  Hundred  Dajs,  was  dis- 
missed after  the  2d  restoration.  His  lei&nre 
hoars  he  devoted  to  writing  an  Hutoixe  de 
NapoUm  etdela  grande  armee  pendant  Vannie 
1812  (2  vols.  8yo.),  and  Hittoire  de  Ruetie  et 
de  Pierre  le  Grand  (8vo.,  1829),  which  led  to 
a  duel  with  Gen.  Gourgaud.  These  two  works 
caused  him  to  be  elected  in  1830  to  the  French 
academy.  After  the  revolution  of  July  he  re- 
entered publio  life,  and  in  1831  was  made  a 
Heutenant-general  and  a  peer.  He  undertook 
to  continue  his  father^s  history  of  France,  and 
published  an  Eutoire  de  Gharlee  VIIL  ^2  vols. 
8yo.,  1834),  but  has  gone  no  further.  On  the 
revolation  of  Feb.  1848,  he  retired  to  private 
hfe. 

SEIDL,  JoHAior  Gabriel,  an  Austrian  poet 
and  antiquary,  bom  in  Vienna,  June  21, 1804. 
He  became  a  professor  in  the  gymnasium  of 
Clliy  in  Styria  in  1829,  superintendent  of  the 
academy  of  coins  and  antiques  at  Vienna  in 
1840,  and  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences 
in  1847.  He  has  written  numerous  plays,  short 
novels,  and  poems,  of  which  his  ballaas  and 
Ijrical  pieces  are  the  most  esteemed.  A  hymn 
which  he  wrote  to  the  music  of  Haydn  was  in 
1854  officially  recognized  as  a  national  hymn 
of  the  Austrian  empire.  He  is  also  the  author 
of  several  archseological  works,  and  since  1850 
has  been  one  of  the  editors  of  the  ZeiUchr^ 
fur  die  Oeetreiehisehen  Gymnasien, 

8EIDLITZ  (or  Skdutz)  WATER,  the  product 
of  certun  saline  springs  in  Seidlitz,  a  village 
of  Bohemia,  used  as  an  agreeable  and  effective 
aperient.  The  solid  contents  in  a  wine  pint, 
according  to  Bergman,  are  192.8  grains,  con- 
sisting of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  180  grains ;  sul- 
phate of  lime,  6 ;  chloride  of  magnesium,  4.5 ; 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  2.5 ;  carbonate  of  lime, 
0.8.  The  Frenon  prepare  an  artificial  Seidlitz 
water  by  dissolving  from  20  to  48  grammes  of 
sulphate  of  magnesia  in  8  times  its  weight  of 
water,  and,  after  filtering,  introducing  it  into  a 
bottle,  which  is  then  filled  with  water  charged 
under  pressifre  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  (Bee 
Seltzeb  Wateb.)  It  is  said  to  be  preferable 
to  the  natural  water,  and  may  be  preserved 
thus  charged  in  tightly  stopped  bottles. 
SEIDLITZ  POWDERS.  See  Roohbllb  Salt. 
SEINE  (anc.  Sequana),  a  river  of  France, 
rising  in  the  department  of  06te  d^Or,  in  the 
heights  of  Langres,  flowing  first  N".  W.,  then 
W.  S.  W.,  and  again  N.  W.,  through  the  de- 
partments of  Aube,  Seine-et-Mame,  Seine-et- 
Oise,  Seine,  Euro,  and  Seine-Inf^rieore,  and 
falling  into  the  English  channel  between  Havre 
and  Honfleur.  The  direct  distance  from  its 
source  to  its  mouth  is  270  m.,  but  its  windings 
make  it  nearly  600  m.  long.  It  is  navigable 
for  large  y^scds  to  Rouen,  and  for  small  ves- 
sels 350  m.  to  M^ry-sur-Seine.  It  is  connected 
by  canals  with  the*  Loire,  the  Sadne  and  Rhdne, 


the  Sonmie  and  Scheldt,  and  the  Onrcq.  Its 
elevation  at  its  source  is  1,426  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  At  Paris  its  width  is  from 
800  to  500  feet,  and  at  its  embouchure  about 
7  m.  Its  chief  tributaries  on  the  right  are 
the  Aube,  Mame,  and  Oise,  and  on  the  left  the 
Tonne,  Loing,  Essonne,  Eure,  and  Rille ;  and 
it  flows  through  one  of  the  richest,  most  pop- 
ulous, and  beautiful  regions  of  Europe.  The 
principal  cities  and  towns  that  it  passes  are 
Oh^tillon,  Bar-sur-Seine,  Troyes,  Nogent-sur- 
Seine,  Melun,  Paris,  Mantes,  Rouen,  and  Havre. 

SEINE,  the  metropolitan  department  of 
France,  in  the  old  province  of  Ue-de-France, 
entirely  enclosed  by  the  department  of  Seine- 
et-Oise;  area,  188  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 1,727,- 
419.  It  is  divided  into  the  arrondissements  of 
Paris,  St.  Denis,  and  Sceaux,  the  first  of  which 
is  conterminous  with  the  city  of  Paris.  The 
surface  is  generally  level,  but  there  are  some 
heights,  the  principal  of  which  are  Montmartre 
and  Ohaumont  to  the  N.  of  Paris,  respectively 
270  and  800  feet  above  the  valley  of  the  Seine. 
The  Seine  fiows  through  the  department  from 
S.  E.  to  N.  W.  by  a  very  circuitous  course ; 
and  the  Mame  joins  it  from  the  eastward.  The 
most  valoctble  mineral  productions  are  build- 
ing stone  of  an  excellent  quality  and  gypsum. 
The  soil  is  throughout  fertile,  and  cultivated 
with  great  care.  Near  the  capital,  fruits,  vege- 
tables, and  fiowers  are  the  principal  crops 
raised;  the  peadies  of  Montreuil,  and  the 
roses  and  strawberries  of  Fontenay,  are  par- 
ticularly famous.  Wine  is  made,  but  the  Qual- 
ity is  not  very  good.  There  are  extenkive 
tracts  of  meadows,  and  large  numbers  of  cows 
and  sheep  are  reared. 

SEINE-ET-MARNE,  a  N.  E.  department  of 
France,  in  the  old  province  of  He-de-France^ 
bounded  by  the  departments  of  Oise,  Aisne, 
Mame,  Aube,  Yonne,  Loiret,  and  Seine-et-Oise; 
area,  2,278  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1856,  841,882. 
The  surface  is  undulating,  and  has  many  ex- 
tensive plains.  The  Seine  and  the  Mame  flow 
through  the  department,  and  there  are  numer- 
ous other  streams.  It  contains  sandstone,  fine 
millstones,  building  stone,  and  potters'  clay. 
The  soil  is  rich  and  well  cultivatea.  The  wine, 
though  abundant,  is  of  inferior  quality.  Capi- 
tal, Melun. 

SEINE-ET-OISE,  a  N.  E.  department  of 
France,  in  the  old  province  of  Ile-de-France, 
bounded  by  the  departments  of  Oise,  Seine-et- 
Marne,  Loiret,  Eure-et-Loir,  and  Eure,  and 
enclosing  the  department  of  Seine ;  area,  2,164 
sq.  m;  pop.  in  1856,  484,179.  The  surface 
is  diversified,  but  there  are  no  high  hills. 
The  department  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the 
Seine,  which  flows  tiirough  it  in  a  circuitous 
course.  There  are  severed  other  .streams,  the 
chief  of  which  is  the  Oise,  which  joins  the 
Seine  from  the  N.  E.  Millstones,  sandstone, 
paving  stone,  plaster,  chalk,  and  potters'  clay 
are  found ;  and  there  are  sulphur  springs  in 
several  places.  The  soil  is  not  naturally  very 
fertile,  but  it  la  carefully  cultivated,  and  thuf: 
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rendered  prodnotive.  The  mann&ctnres  incliide 
different  kinds  of  cloth,  hosiery,  paper,  fire- 
arms, and  Sevres  porcelain,  the  last,  which  is 
condnoted  \>j  tfie  government,  being  the  most 
important.    Capital,  Versailles. 

SEmE-INFERIEURE,  a  N.  W.  department 
of  France,  in  the  old  province  of  Normandy, 
bonnded  K  and  K  W.  by  the  British  channel, 
and  S.  W.  by  the  lower  Seine ;  area,  2,882  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  769,460.  It  has  a  generaUy 
low  surface,  the  coast  being  skirted  by  chalk 
cliffs  of  no  considerable  elevation  except  near 
Fecamp,  where  they  are  about  700  feet  high, 
and  it  is  traversed  from  E.  to  W.  by  a  low  off- 
shoot of  the  Ardennes.  The  principal  streams 
are  the  Bresle,  Ydres,  and  Arques,  idl  of  which 
flow  into  the  channel.  The  manufactures  com- 
prise cotton,  linen,  doth,  lace,  silks,  and  watch 
and  clock  movements,  beside  extensive  ma- 
chine works  and  ship  yards.  It  has  important 
fisheries.  Oapital,  Rouen ;  other  chief  towns, 
Havre,  Dieppe,  F6camp,  and  Harfleur. 

SEISrCT.   6ee  LrvEBT  OF  Seisin. 

SEJANUS,  Luoins  jSuub,  a  Roman  con- 
spirator, bom  at  Yulsinii  in  Etruria,  died  A. 
,I>.  81.  He  was^  first  attached  to  the  interests 
of  OaiuB  Osdsar,  the  adopted  grandson  of  Au- 
gustus, and  future  emperor  Oaligula,  but  gamed 
the  favor  of  Tiberius,  who  shortly  after  his 
accession  appointed  him  to  the  command  of 
the  pra)torian  guards  in  coigunction  with  his 
father,  Seius  Strabo,  who  had  held  the  post 
under  Augustus.  While  in  this  position,  in  A. 
D,  14,  Sejanus  accompanied  the  younger  Dm- 
8US,  the  son  ot  Tiberius,  into  Pannonia  to  quell 
the  insurrection  of  the  legions.  After  his  re- 
turn to  Rome  his  father  was  intrusted  with  the 
government  of  Egypt,  and  upon  his  departure 
the  sole  command  of  the  pratorian  cohorts  de- 
volved upon  Sejanus.  As  his  popularity  witli 
the  guard  increased  he  aspired  to  the  imperial 
power.  The  first  obstacle  was  Drusus,  and  to 
remove  him  Sejanus  seduced  his  wife  Livia 
or  LiviUa,  whom  he  persuaded  to  poison  her 
husband,  promising  to  marry  her  afterward. 
He  induced  Tiberius  to  leave  Rome  and  shut 
himself  up  to  a  life  of  sensual  pleasure  in  the 
island  of  OaprsBa.  He  now  procured  the  ban- 
ishment of  Nero  and  Drusus,  the  sons  of  Ger- 
manicus,  and  of  their  mother  Agrippina.  His 
wife  ApicatA  had  been  divorced  soon  after  the 
death  of  Drusus,  and  he  had  asked  the  em- 
peror's consent  to  his  marriage  with  livia. 
This  was  refused,  and  he  was  about  to  hasten 
the  development  of  his  plan  when  Tiberius, 
Informed  by  his  sister-in-law  Antonia  of  Seja- 
nus's  intention,  gave  the  command  of  the  pro- 
torian  guard  to  Nervius  Sertorius  Macro,  and 
despatcSied  him  with  a  communication  to  the 
senate.  Sejanus  was  induced  to  attend  to  hear 
this  letter  read,  and  was  thereupon  arrested 
by  Sertorius,  and  was  strangled  the  same  day. 
His  body  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  populace, 
and  the  fragments  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  His 
son  and  daughter  and  many  of  his  friends  were 
pat  to  death  at  the  same  time. 


SELAOmANS  (Gr.  atXaxof,  a  cartOa^noia 
fish),  a  name  given  from  Aristotle  to  the  pi«s- 
ent  day  to  the  families  of  cartilaginous  fifl^ 
with  fixed  branchiie,  comprising  the  rajs  lad 
sharks,  also  called  plagiostomes.  (See  Pijlgio- 

8T01ISS.) 

SELDEN,  John,  an  English  lawyer  and  a&- 
thor,  bom  in  Salvington,  Sussex,  Dec  16, 158(, 
died  in  London,  Nov.  80, 1654.  He  was  edoe&t^ 
at  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  in  1604  entered 
himself  a  student  at  law  in  the  Inner  Temple. 
After  being  called  to  the  bar  he  practised  cbieSr 
as  a  chamber  counsel,  and  by  dint  of  severe 
study  of  the  history  and  antiquities  of  his  nstiTe 
country,  as  well  as  of  logic  and  moral  philoso- 
phy, became  known  at  home  and  abroti  3^ 
cording  to  Anthony  Wood,  as  "  the  great  di^ 
tator  of  learning  of  the  English  nation."  Tbt: 
he  possessed  at  the  same  time  valuable  sodil 
qualities  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he  w&s 
a  regular  member  of  Ben  Jonson  s  literan 
club,  which  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury used  to  meet  at  the  Hermaid  tavern.  His 
earliest  published  works  were:  "Englud's 
Epinomis,"  Jani  Anglarum  FadnAU^s^ 
"  The  Duel  or  Single  Combat"  (1610),  lav 
treatises;  "Titles  of  Honor"  (1614),  a  ¥«t 
still  regarded  as  an  authority  upon  the  sob* 
ject;  De  IHis  SyHt  (1617)  ;  and  "History  of 
Tithes"  (1618).  Having  m  the  last  naaed 
work  denied  die  divine  right  of  the  dei^  to 
receive  tithes,  he  was  obliged  to  make  a  pshlic 
acknowledgment  of  his  regret  at  haying  pro- 
mulgated his  opinions,  which  howevo'  he  tss 
careful  not  to  retract.  In  1621  he  undervect 
a  brief  imprisonment  for  advising  the  eominom 
to  insist  upon  certain  privileges  in  dispute  be- 
tween themselves  and  tne  crown;  and  inlS3d, 
being  then  a  member  of  parliament,  he  tM^ 
part  against  the  royal  favorite,  the  duke  d 
Buckingham,  whom  in  the  succeeding  parlia- 
ment he  aided  in  impeaching.  For  several 
years  he  was  an  active  opponent  of  cooi 
measures,  and  in  1629  he  was  again  coiiupiR«d 
to  the  tower  on  a  charge  of  sedition,  hisiff- 
prisonment  lasting  until  May,  16S1,  wha  ^ 
was  released  on  bail.  He  had  meanwhile  pro- 
duced a  variety  of  learned  works,  indsdiii; 
his  Marmora  Arundeliana  (1628))  an  acooofit 
of  the  Arundelian  marbles  brought  to  £ng]«z^ 
about  that  time.  In  1635  appeared  his  Mw 
Clatuum,  dedicated  to  the  king,  and  pnbliahw 
at  his  request,  on  the  occasion  of  adi^ttew/Ji 
the  Dutdi  on  a  question  of  fisheries.  From  ths 
period  he  became  less  prominent  in  his  oppos- 
tion  to  the  crown,  and  in  the  long  parliiinent, 
to  which  he  was  elected  in  1640  for  the  ad- 
versity ot  Oxford,  he  was  found  frequentlr  srt- 
ing  with  the  king.  He  opposed  the  excloacs 
of  the  bishops  from  the  house  of  peers,  s»* 
also  the  condemnation  of  Strafford,  althoogb 
he  was  one  of  the  members  named  to  prepare 
the  articles  of  accusation  against  him.  ^°^ 
quently  he  held  the  office  <rf  keeper  of  the  nt- 
ords  in  the  tower,  and  having  suhBcnbed  the 
^'Solemn  League  and  Ck>Tenant,"  be  was  «P' 
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pointed  in  1644  one  of  the  13  commoners 
choseJi  commissioners  to  the  admiralty.  When 
it  became  apparent  that  the  struggle  between 
the  crown  and  the  commons  could  have  no 
peaceftil  issue,  he  gradually  withdrew  from 
active  political  life,  and  while  retaining  the  re- 
spect of  botii  parties  gave  the  weight  of  his  in- 
flnence  to  neither.  E^s  last  sickness  and  death 
were  at  the  house  of  the  countess  of  Kent,  to 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  been  married.  His  re- 
maining works  include  a  variety  of  treatises  in 
Latin  on  law  and  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  Jewish  nation ;  but  he  is 
best  known  at  the  present  day  by  his  "  Table 
Talk,"  a  record  of  his  opinions  on  many  sub- 
jects, published  in  1689  by  Richard  Mlward, 
who  for  20  years  acted  as  his  amanuensis.  A 
complete  edition  of  his  works,  with  a  memoir 
by  David  Wilkins,  appeared  in  1726  (6  vols, 
fol.).  Clarendon  bears  testimony  to  his  learn- 
ing, humanity,  and  affability,  and,  while  allud- 
ing to  the  harshness  of  his  style,  as^rts  that 
**in  his  conversation  he  was  the  most  clear  dis- 
conrser,  and  had  the  best  faculty  of  making  hard 
things  easy,  and  presenting  them  to  the  under- 
standing, ofany  man  that  hath  been  known." 

8ELENITE,  transparent  crystallized  sulphate 
of  lime.    See  Gypsum. 

SELEMUM,'  an  elementary  substance  dis- 
coTered  by  BerzeUus  in  1818,  and  named  from 
the  Gr.  trfkrjrrj,  the  moon,  on  account  of  its  re- 
semblance to  tellurium  (Lat.  teUus,  the  earth) ; 
srmbol  Se,  chemical  ec[uivalent  40.  It  occurs 
sparingly  in  combination  with  iron,  copper, 
Sliver,  lead,  cobalt,  and  mercury,  and  has  in  its 
properties  and  affinities  a  remarkable  analogy 
with  sulphur,  replacing  it  to  some  extent  in 
metallic  combinations.  Berzelius  discovered' it 
in  a  snlphurous  sublimation  formed  in  the  pro- 
cess of  making  sulphuric  acid  near  Fahlun,  and 
traced  it  to  the  pyrites  employed  in  this  pro- 
ces-j.  Obtained  in  powder,  it  softens  below 
212°,  and  melts  a  few  degrees  above  this  tem- 
perature. It  forms  on  cooling  a  brittle  solid 
with  glassy  fracture,  metallic  lustre,  and  deep 
brown  color,  of  specific  gravity  from  4.8  to  4.8. 
It  haa  neither  taste  nor  smell,  is  insoluble  in 
water,  and  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and  elec- 
tricity. At  a  high  temperature  it  ignites  and 
burns  with  a  blue  flame,  and  a  portion  vola- 
tilizing forms  red  fumes,  which  -have  an  odor 
resembling  that  of  sulphuret  of  carbon.  It 
forms  two  combinations  with  oxygen,  which 
correspond  respectively  with  sulphurous  and 
sulphuric  acids.  Its  combination  with  hydro- 
gen is  a  more  noisome  gas  than  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  Berzelius  was  deprived  for  several 
hours  of  the  sense  of  smell  by  a  bubble  of  it  no 
larger  than  a  pea. 

SELEUOIA,  the  name  of  numerous  ancient 
cities  of  Asia,  situated  in  Assyria,  Margiana, 
Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Cilicia,  Pamphylia,  Pisi- 
dia,  Oaria,  and  other  countries,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  most  important.  I.  Sblbu- 
cu  ow  THE  TiGBis  was  fouudcd  by  Seleucus 
I.  of  Syria,  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  near 


its  Junction  with  the  royal  canal  of  Babylonia, 
and  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Delas  (now 
Diala)  river,  a  littie  8.  of  the  modem  city  of 
Bagdad.  Oonunanding  the  plains  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  and  the  principal  caravan  roads 
of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  on  the  confines  of 
which  it  was  situated,  and  peopled  by  settiers 
frx)m  various  countries  of  western  Asia,  it  rap- 
idly rose  in  wealth  and  splendor,  and  eclipsing. 
Babylon  became  the  capital  of  that  part  of 
Asia,  until  it  was  in  its  turn  eclipsed  by  Otesi- 
phon,  built  by  the  Parthians  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Tigris.  The  later  wars  of  the  Ro- 
mans against  that  people  proved  destructive  to 
Seleuoia.  A  city  of  upward  of  half  a  million 
inhabitants  in  the  1st  century,  in  the  follow- 
ing it  was  burned  by  Trsnan  and  Lucius  Aure- 
lius  Verus,  and  captured  by  Septimius  Severus, 
and  in  the  expedition  of  Julian  against  the 
Persians,  in  the  4th  century,  was  found  desert- 
ed, n.  Belbuoia  Piebia,  a  strong  fortress  of 
northern  Syria,  also  founded  by  Seleucus  I., 
whose  remains  were  preserved  there  in  a  mau- 
soleum, was  built  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Pieria,  on 
a  rock  overhanging  the  Mediterranean,  a  few 
miles  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes  and  W. 
of  Antioch,  with  which  it  was  simultaneously 
founded,  and  of  which  it  formed  the  seaport. 
It  surrendered  to  Ptolemy  III.  of  Egypt,  was 
recovered  by  Antiochus  the  Great,  and  in  the 
latter  period  of  the  Syrian  kingdom  became  in- 
dependent. Under  the  Romans  it  rapidly  de- 
cayed. Considerable  ruins  of  its  harbor,  forti- 
fications, and  necropolis  are  still  to  be  seen. 

SELEUCUS  I.  NiOATOB,  the  founder  of  the 
Syrian  monarchy,  bom  about  858  B.  C,  assas- 
sinated at  Lysimachia  in  280.  He  was  the  son 
of  Antiochus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  and  accompanied  Alexander  in  his 
Asiatic  expedition.  After  the  death  of  that  mon- 
arch, he  adhered  to  the  fortunes  of  Perdiccas, 
but  soon  after  headed  his  assassins  at  Pelusium. 
In  821,  on  the  second  division  of  the  empire, 
he  received  the  satrapy  of  Babylonia,  joined 
Antigonus  against  Eumenes,  ssid  received  from 
the  former  the  government  of  Susiana.  When 
Antigonus  assumed  superiority  over  him,  Se- 
leucus fled  to  Egypt,  and  formed  a  league  witii 
Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  and  Cassander  against 
the  common  enemy.  Seleucus  with  a  small 
body  of  men  regained  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Babylonia  in  812,  and  ever  afterward 
kept  it;  and  from  this  year  the  Syrian  monar- 
chy (in  chronology  the  era  of  the  Seleucidee)  is 
reckoned  to  commence.  In  806  he  assumed  the 
title  of  king,  and  in  802  joined  the  new  league 
formed  by  Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and  Lysima- 
chus against  Antigonus.  The  war  was  ended 
by  the  victory  of  the  allies  at  Ipsus  in  801, 
when  Antigonus  was  killed,  and  Seleucus  ob- 
tained the  greatest  part  of  his  dominions  in 
Asia  Minor.  His  empire  was  now  the  largest 
of  any  of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  extend- 
ing from  Bactria  and  Sogdiana  to  the  Medi- 
terranean coast,  and  from  central  Phrygia  to 
the  Paropamisus.    He  afterward  allied  himself 
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with  Demetrios  Polioroetes,  the  son  of  An- 
tigonas,  whose  daughter  Stratonice  he  mar- 
ried ;  bat  Demetrius  having  made  himself  king 
of  Macedonia,  Seleucns  joined  the  alliance 
against  him  in  288.  He  did  not,  however,  take 
any  very  active  part  in  the  war,  and  Demetrius 
having  surreudered  to  him  in  286,  he  treated 
him  in  a  friendly  manner,  resisting  the  entrea- 
ties of  Lysimaohus  to  put  him  to  death.  In  the 

'  mean  time  jealousies  which  had  been  long  ex- 
isting between  him  and  the  king  of  Thrace  led 
to  an  open  rapture.  Seleucus  began  the  cam- 
paign by  invading  the  dominions  of  his  rival 
with  a  large  army.  Lysimachus  met  him  in  a 
decisive  battle  at  Corupedion  in  281,  in  which 
the  former  was  routed  and  slain.  Not  content 
with  this,  he  determined  to  add  Macedonia  to 
his  dominions,  and  crossed  the  Hellespont  with 
a  large  army,  but  was  assassinated  by  Ptolemy 
Oeraunus.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  An- 
tiochus.  He  founded  in  almost  every  province 
of  his  empire  Greek  colonies,  of  which  the 
most  celebrated  were  Antioch  on  the  Orontes, 
Beroea,  Edessa,  Fella,  and  numerous  cities  with 
the  names  of  Seleuda,  Antiochia,  Laodicea, 
and  Apamea. 

SELF-DEFENCE.  The  law  requires  no  man 
to  submit  passively  to  the  infliction  of  violence 
.upon  his  person.  He  may  always  defend  him- 
self. If  he  is  assaulted  with  blows,  he  may 
return  blows;  and  if  need  be  he  may  kill  an 
assailant  who  attempts,  or,  rationally  consid- 
ered, seems  to  attempt  to  take  his  life.  The 
principle,  in  all  coses,  is  that  the  counter  vio- 
lence must  be  only  so  much  as  is  necessary  for 
defence.  The  doctrine  of  the  law  respecting 
tiie  right  of  self-defence  is  in  many  of  our  states 
laid  down  in  express  statutes.  In  New  York, 
for  example,  a  homicide  is  justified  '^when 
there  shall  be  a  reasonable  ground  to  appre- 
hend a  design  to  commit  a  felony  or  to  do  some 
great  personal  injury,  and  there  shall  be  immi- 
nent danger  of  such  design  being  accomplish- 
ed;" and  it  is  for  the  jury  to  declare  the  justi- 
fiableness  of  the  homicide  under  such  a  statute, 

*  from  their  conviction  of  the  existence  of  the 
reasonable  ground  for  the  apprehensions  which 
the  statute  contemplates,  and  not  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  prisoner  did  in  fact  entertain 
those  apprehensions.  In  Tennessee  it  has  been 
held  that  if  one,  through  the  influence  of  alarm 
or  even  cowardice,  kiU  another  under  the  actual 
impression  that  great  bodily  injury  is  about  to 
be  inflicted  on  him,  it  is  justifiable  self-defence, 
and  not  manslaughter  or  murder.  No  doubt, 
in  every  case  the  jury  ought  to  consider  care- 
fully the  power  of  constitutional  timidity,  but 
that  should  not  be  sufifered  to  excuse  altogeth- 
er the  mere  imagination  of  danger  and  the 
destruction  of  another^s  life  which  it  inspires. 
— ^The  old  rule  of  the  law  that  any  who  was 
guilty  of  a  felony  deserved  death,  probably 
founded  the  rule  that  it  is  justifiable  to  kill  any 
one  who  is  attempting  to  commit  a  felony, 
such  for  example  as  murder,  mayhem,  or  rape. 
This  rule  is  generally  included  in  the  law  of 


self-defence.  A  man  may  also  josti^  any  vio- 
lence done  in  defence  of  his  wife,  child,  or  ser- 
vant, and  either  of  these  persons  may  jostifr 
violence  in  behalf  of  husband,  £ather,  or  master. 

SELJOOES,  or  Sbuttks,  a  Turkish  tribe. 
originally  inhabiting  the  plain  N.  of  the  Cas- 
pian sea.  They  received  their  name  firom  Sel- 
pook,  one  of  their  chiefs,  under  whose  goidasee 
m  the  10th  century  they  settled  in  Bokhara,  asd 
embraced  Mohammedanism.  His  grandson  Tc- 
grul  Be^  received  the  title  of  sultan^  conquen^ 
successively  Ehorassan  and  other  Persan  prov- 
inces, and  at  length  in  105^6  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  Bagdad,  which  he  occupied  nominally  e 
the  servant  and  guardian  of  the  caliph,  bm 
really  with  sovereign  power,  under  the  titk  of 
emir-iil-omra  or  "  conunander  of  the  fidthfiiL" 
He  died  in  1063,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew  Alp  Arslan,  who  bears  a  great  name  in 
oriental  history,  especially  for  his  victories  over 
the  Greek  emperor  Romanus  IV.,  whom  b« 
made  a  prisoner.  He  also  drove  the  Fatimites 
for  the  time  out  of  E^pt  and  Syria,  and  eco- 
quered  Armenia  and  Georgia.  Gihbon  sajs: 
'^The  fairest  part  of  Ana  was  subject  to  hk 
laws;  1,200  princes  or  the  sons  of  priiices 
stood  before  his  throne ;  and  200.000  soldieis 
marched  under  his  banners.'*  He  died  in  1 071 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Malek  8hah,  who 
by  personal  merit  and  the  extent  of  his  empire 
was  the  greatest  sovereign  of  his  age.  He  D»de 
Ispahan  his  capital,  and  his  dominions  stretch- 
ed from  the  frontiers  of  China  to  the  neigbi«r- 
hood  of  Constantinople.  The  ill  treatment  of 
the  Christian  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem  by  his  vice- 
roys was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  cn2ssde& 
On  his  death  in  1092  the  succession  to  the 
throne  was  disputed  by  his  brother  and  hi«  4 
sons,  and  a  series  of  civil  wars  ensued,  which 
ende!d  in  the  partition  of  the  Seljookian  emi^ 
among  4  branches  of  the  imperial  familj.  of 
which  the  principal  dynasty  ruled  in  Persia,  sod 
the  8  younger  dynasties  at  Eerman,  Damaacis. 
and  Iconium.  The  last  named,  which  outlasted 
the  otiiera,  endured  till  1808,  when  it  was  aic^ 
ceeded  by  the  Ottomans,  foimded  hy  Othman, 
a  Sey  ook  chief.  During  the  greater  part  of  the 
18th  century  the  Selijookian  sultans  were  trib- 
utaries to  the  Mongol  emperors,  who  depoKd 
and  put  them  to  death  at  pleasure. 

6£LEIRK,  ALEXAiniKB,  a  Scottish  seamas. 
born  at  Largo,  Fifeshire,  about  1676,  died  ca 
board  H.  B.  M.  ship  Weymouth  in  172d.  Ha 
went  from  England  in  1708  as  sailing  master 
of  the  privateer  Cinque  Ports,  and  in  Sept.  ITCH, 
in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  his  csptaliu 
was  put  ashore  at  his  own  request  on  the  i:^ 
and  of  Juan  Fernandez,  which  was  then  moch 
frequented  by  vessels  navigating  the  Fadfic. 
He  was  sufficiently  supplied  with  dothea*  anss. 
ammunition,  and  other  necessaries,  and  re- 
mained on  the  island  in  solitude  4  years  and  4 
months,  when  he  was  taken  off  by  OapU  Woodes 
Eogers  of  the  privateer  The  Duke,  Feh  2,  ITt^. 
and  carried  to  England,  where  he  arrived  Oct 
1, 1711.    He  returned  to  Laigo»  where  he  ra- 
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Bided  for  some  time,  but  at  length  eloped  with 
a  girl  whom  he  married,  and  want  with  her  to 
Londoa.  Subseqnentlj  he  entered  the  navy, 
and  held  the  post  of  lieutenant  when  he  died. 
Capt.  Rogers,  in  his  narrative  of  his  cruise 
(London,  1712),  gave  an  account  of  Selkirk's 
residenoe  on  Juan  Fernandez;  and  a  book  by 
John  Howell,  entitled  ^^life  and  Adventures 
of  Alexander  Selkirk,''  was  published  in  Edia- 
bargh  in  1829.  His  storj  is  supposed  to  have 
suggested  Defoe's  romance  of  "Robinson  Cru- 
soe."   (See  Juan  Fbbkandbz.) 

8ELKIRESHIBE,  an  inland  county  of  Scot- 
land, bounded  by  the  coimties  of  Edinburgh, 
Boxbargh,  Dumfries,  and  Peebles;  area,  264 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851, 9,809.  The  surface  is  gen- 
erally hUly,  the  hills  varying  from  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  in  height  to  2,370.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Tweed  and  its  tributaries,  the 
Yarrow  and  Ettrick;  and  there  are  several 
small  lakes,  that  of  St  Mary's  being  the  finest 
sheet  of  water  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  Only 
about  y\  of  tlie  surface  is  arable.  There  are 
some  mannfEustures  of  woollen  goods.  Selkirk- 
shire returns  one  member  to  parliament.  Oapi- 
tal,  Selkirk. 

SELMA,  a  village  of  Dallas  co.,  Ala.,  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Alabama  river,  about 
800  m.  above  Mobile  and  100  below  Montgom- 
ery; pop.  in  1861,  8,177.  It  is  situated  on  an 
elevated  plateau,  which  terminates  abruptly  in 
a  steep  bluff  forming  the  bank  of  the  river. 
Passengers  ascend  and  descend  from  and  to 
steamboats  by  means  of  long  flights  of  steps, 
and  merchandise  is  drawn  up  the  bluff  by  ma- 
chinery. It  is  the  southern  terminus  of  the 
Alabama  and  Tennessee  rivers  railroad,  and 
the  Alfthftnij^.  and  Mississippi  railroad  connects 
it  with  Uniontown  and  Marion.  It  had  in  1860 
2  iron  founderies,  a  carriage  manufactory,  2 
banks,  2  public  halls,  8  daily  newspapers,  6 
churches  (Baptist,  Gampbellite,  Episcopal, 
Methodist,  Fresbyterian,  and  Cumberland  Pres- 
byteriaa),  and  a  number  of  public  and  private 
schools.  In  1869-'60  it  exported  nearly  100,000 
bales  of  cotton. 

SELTZER  (properly  Seltebs)  WATER,  the 
product  of  nuneral  springs  at  Lower  Selters, 
in  the  duehy  of  Nassau,  in  Germany,  20  m.  N. 
from  Wiesbaden.  It  is  but  slightly  saline, 
containing  in  a  wine  pint  only  29  grains  of  solid 
salts.  These  are:  chloride  of  sodium  (common 
salt),  17  grains ;  carbonate  of  magnesia,  5 ;  car- 
bonate of  soda,  4;  carbonate  of  lime,  8.  The 
water  is  highly  effervescent,  containing  17 
cnbic  inches  of  carbonic  acid  gas  to  the  pint» 
and  this  serves  to  disguise  the  saline  taste  and 
render  the  water  an  agreeable  beverage. — ^Wa- 
ter impregnated  with  6  to  10  times  its  bulk  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  sold  very  generally  in  the 
United  States  as  a  refreshing  drink  in  tibe  sum- 
mer, and  is  called  artificial  Seltzer  water,  car- 
boaic  acid  water,  mineral  water,  and  soda  wa- 
ter. The  gas  derived  from  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  upon  pulverized  limestone  passes  under  its 
own  preeaure  from  the  confined  vessel  called 
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the  generator  into  an  a^oining  one  called  the 
reservoir  or  fountain,  which  usually  holds  about 
18  gallons  and  is  about  i  filled  with  water. 
When  folly  charged  with  gas  it  is  disconnected 
from  the  generator,  and  is  conmionly  placed  in 
the  cellar  of  the  shops,  and  a  tube  from  it  passes 
up  through  the  fioor  to  a  strong  metallic  vessel 
under  the  counter  and  surrounded  with  ice« 
From  this  another  tube  forms  the  connection 
with  the  discharge  cock  fixed  to  the  counter* 
Though  containing  no  soda  nor  other  saline 
matter,  the  water  is  not  only  refreshing  from 
its  effervescing  and  its  coolness,  but  the  car- 
bonic acid  imparts  >  to  it  diaphoretic,  diuretic, 
and  anti-emetic  properties.  It  is  a  grateful 
drink  in  fevers,  and  is  a  convenient  vehicle  for 
the  administration  of  salts  of  magnesia  and 
other  saline  cathartics.  By  means  of  an  appa- 
ratus specially  constructed  for  the  purpose,  the 
water  charged  with  the  gas,  and  with  any  of 
the  saline  matters,  may  be  introduced  into  bot- 
tles and  tightly  corked[,  and  thus  be  transported 
to  any  place  and  kept  for  use. 

SEMELE,  in  Greek  mythology,  daughter  of 
Oadmns,  and  sister  of  Ino,  Agave,  AutonoS, 
and  Polydorus.  She  was  beloved  by  Jupiter, 
and  Juno,  jealous  and  indignant,  succeeded  in 
persuading  her  to  ask  him  that  he  would  ap- 
pear to  her  in  the  same  splendor  that  he  did  to 
Juno.  Having  sworn  to  grant  her  every  re- 
quest she  would  make,  and  warned  her  in  vain 
to  desist  from  this,  he  unwillingly  consented, 
and  appearing  in  her  presence  as  the  god  of 
thunder,  she  was  consumed  by  the  lightning; 
but  the  child  with  whom  she  was  pregnant 
was  saved,  and  was  called' Dionysus  (Bacchus). 

SEMDfOLES,  a  tribe  of  southern  American 
Indians,  by  some  stated  to  be  a  vagrant  branch 
of  the  Greeks,  the  name  signifying  wild  or  reck- 
less, and  thus  expressing  their  predominant 
characteristic.  In  1705  they  assisted  the  Eng- 
lish  to  drive  the  Appalachees,  then  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  French  and  Spaniards,  from  their 
territory  in  Florida,  and  kept  possession  for 
themselves.  In  1817  a  party  of  Seminoles,  in 
ooigunction  with  the  refhgee  negroes  and 
Creeks  then  occupying  the  Spanish  territory, 
began  to  ravage  the  Georgia  settlements.  Gen. 
Qaines,  who  commanded  the  nearest  fort,  de- 
manded that  they  should  be  given  up,  which 
the  Indians  refused.  A  skirmish  followed 
shortly  after,  and  some  Indian^  having  been 
killed,  the  Seminoles  seized  a  boat  on  its  way 
to  Appalachicola,  and  massacred  over  40  men, 
women,  and  children.  Gren.  Jackson,  having 
been  ordered  to  piinish  the  Indians,  entered 
their  country  in  the  early  part  of  1818  with  an 
army  of  Georgians  and  Tennesseeans,  and  not 
onlv  checked  their  depredations,  but  took  sev- 
eral Spanish  strongholds,  which  led  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  Florida  by  the  United  States.  In 
1828,  after  the  cession  of  Florida,  the  United 
States  as  a  preventive  against  further  aggres- 
sions made  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  at  Moul- 
trie creek,  iby  which  they  agreed  to  relinquish 
the  portion  they  occupied  and  retire  to  the  in- 
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terior  of  the  peninsnla,  restricting  thenuelyes 
to  16  miles  distance  from  the  coast.  In  1882, 
after  several  years  of  increasing  trouble,  an- 
other treaty,  known  as  that  of  Payne's  Land- 
in;;,  was  made,  by  which  they  bound  them- 
selves to  remove  within  8  years  from  Florida 
to  the  country  W.  of  the  Mississippi  allotted  to 
the  Greeks,  in  consideration  of  which  the  gov- 
ernment agreed  to  give  each  of  the  tribe  a  blan- 
ket and  frock,  and  to  pay  them  after  their  ar- 
rival $16,400.  This  treaty  was  very  much 
against  the  wishes  of  the  nation,  and  they  en- 
ergetically opposed  it,  killing  two  successive 
chiefs  who  gave  it  their  support.  Among  and 
at  the  head  of  the  resistants  was  Osceola  (see 
Osceola),  who  at  a  council  called  and  address- 
ed by  Mr.  Thompson,  the  U.  8.  agent,  in  pri- 
vate session  of  the  Indians,  eloquently  and 
successfully  harangued  them  against  complying 
with  his  demands,  and  the  council  dissolved 
without  making  the  least  concession.  A  sub- 
sequent attempt  of  the  agent,  somewhat  more 
encouraging,  was  fhistrated  by  the  chief,  who 
in  addition  to  his  views  of  policy  was  actuated 
by  the  most  deadly  hatred  against  Thompson 
for  a  personal  wrong.  The  Indians  now  com- 
menced a  predatory  warfare,  ravaging  the  set- 
tlements of  the  whites,  and  retreating  to  their 
inaccessible  swamps  as  occasion  required.  This 
was  continued  for  several  years  without  any 
adequate  attempt  to  subdue  them.  On  Dec 
28, 1886,  a  detachment  of  110  men  under  M%jor 
Dade  was  surprised  by  the  Indians,  and  every 
one  of  them  killed  except  a  few  privates.  On 
the  same  day  Osceola  killed  Mr.  Thompson  at 
Fort  King.  He  then  took  command  of  the  In- 
dian forces,  and  encountered  Gen.  Clinch  on 
the  banks  of  the  Withlacoochee,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  retire.  Gen.  Gaines  now  left  New 
Orleans  with  about  1,000  troops  for  the  scene 
of  war.  On  Feb.  27,  1886,  he  reached  the 
Withlacoochee,  where  he  was  opposed  by  the 
Indians,  who  on  that  and  the  following  day 
endeavored  to  check  his  advance,  but  failing 
retired.  After  a  few  days'  more  skirmishing, 
the  Indians  having  returned,  Gen.  Gaines  re- 
linquished the  command  to  Gen.  Clinch.  This 
system  of  warfare  was  prolonged  for  some 
time  with  varying  success.  On  Oct.  28, 1887, 
Gen!,  Jesup,  who  had  succeeded  Clinch,  treach- 
erously made  Osceola  and  a  party  of  Indians 
under  a  flag  of  truce  prisoners.  Col.  Zachary 
Taylor,  whose  head-quarters  were  at  Tampa 
bay,  left  Fort  Gardner  Deo.  19,  with  about 
600  men,  and  after  a  if ost  difficult  march 
through  swamps  and  dense  hummocks  came 
upon  the  Indians  under  Sam  Jones  (Abiaca) 
and  Alligator  near  Lake  Okechobee.  Here  a 
desperate  conflict  ensued,  in  which,  though  the 
troops  suffered  severely,  the  Indians  were  com- 
pelled to  retreat.  Battles  and  skirmishes  were 
of  constant  occurrence  and  of  varied  results, 
the  Indims  retreating  to  their  fiistnesses  after 
defeat,  but  emerging  as  soon  as  opportunity 
offered.  In  April,  1888,  Taylor,  brevetted 
brigadier-general  for  servioes  at  Okechobee, 


superseded  Jesup  in  the  command  of  tiie  uaj 
in  Florida,  which  he  held  untU  1840.  His  pol- 
icy was  to  enforce  practically  the  terms  of  ik 
treaty,  and  as  fast  as  prisoners  were  taken  the; 
were  shipped  to  their  new  homes.  Th«( 
amounted  with  voluntary  emigrations  to  1.900 
up  to  1889.  This,  with  their  losses  in  the  in- 
numerable  conflicts,  which  were  prolonged  ^ 
several  years,  at  last  so  reduced  them  that  in 
1842,  their  number  being  estimated  at  801.  of 
whom  only  129  were  warriors,  and  these  har- 
ing  taken  refuge  where  it  was  almost  imposa- 
ble  to  reach  them,  hostilities  were  8ittpaid«d 
after  having  lasted  7  years,  at  an  expense  to 
the  government  of  about  $10,000,000,  and  a  loss 
of  1,466  lives.  A  large  propMortion  of  the  re- 
mainder were  by  various  devices  taken  praon- 
ers  and  sent  west  within  the  next  few  jtsn, 
and  those  who  were  left  soon  becmme  too  weak 
to  give  further  trouble.  Though  the  Semisolid 
took  the  most  prominent  part  dcring  the  ¥ar, 
they  were  aided  and  sustained  by  a  nmnber  U 
other  tribes,  among  which  were  the  Creeks. 
Tallahassees,  Micksasaukies,  Udiees,  andHheh- 
ities,  w&o  composed  at  the  dose  of  the  tit 
about  two  thirds  of  the  whole  number. 

8EMIRAMIS,  a  queen  of  Assyria,  who  mn- 
ed  about  2000  B.  0.,  or  according  to  othen 
about  1250  B.  C,  and  whose  history,  as  it  b« 
been  handed  down,  is  a  collection  of  fid)k& 
According  to  an  account  borrowed  br  Dio- 
dorus  from  Ctesias,  Semirsmis  was  the  dao|d^ 
ter  of  the  fish  goddess  Derceto  of  Asealoo. 
became  the  wife  of  Onnes,  one  dT  the  geoenis 
and  friends  of  Ninus,  king  of  Assyria,  aDda^ 
oompanied  her  husband  in  the  expeditigc 
against  Baotra.  The  siege  of  that  place  had 
lasted  for  a  long  time,  and  without  ouieh  pros- 
pect of  success,  when  Semiramis  pbnned  i 
method  of  taking  tiie  city  by  €arrying  the  cita- 
del, and  led  the  assault  in  person.  KioA 
attracted  by  her  beauty  and  courage,  made  bcr 
his  wife,  on  account  of  which  Onnes  deslroT«d 
himself.  By  Ninus  Semiramis  had  a  son  named 
Ninyas,  and  after  the  death  of  her  hnshmd 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  According  to  SDothar 
account,  she  obtained  from  Ninus  the  right  to 
govern  Asia  for  6  days,  and  during  that  taae 
made  use  of  her  power  to  imprison  and  de^roj 
him.  In  the  traditions  of  the  East  her  achieyv- 
ments  far  surpassed  those  of  preceding  and  fol- 
lowing sovereigns.  Bhe  is  said  to  hare  bi^ 
numerous  cities,  and  to  have  erected  inagni^ 
cent  works  all  over  her  kingdom.  lo  ^^e- 
veh  she  built  a  tomb  for  Ninus,  9  stadia  hi^ 
and  10  feet  wide;  she  raised  an  obdisk  130 
feet  high  in  the  chief  road  in  her  doiiiiflk4>^ 
formed  a  lake  to  receive  the  overflow  of  ^ 
Euphrates,  laid  out  a  great  park  near  UgsA 
Bagistan,  and  built  and  adorned  the  (Siy  at 
Babylon.  She  also  carried  on  numeroiu  wars. 
subdued  Egypt  and  a  great  part  of  Ethiopik 
and  made  war  on  an  Indian  long  named  Stw^ 
rebates.  At  first  suooeasfiil,  she  was  torn 
defeated  and  wounded,  and  aooordiog  to  sooe 
traditions  feU  in  the  batde,  bat  aeooi^  ^ 
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others  escaped  to  her  own  ootintry,  and  eoon 
after  her  return  was  put  to  death  by  her  son 
Ninjas.    Another  tradition  asserts  that,  after 
reigiiing  42  years,  ahe  gave  np  her  sovereignty 
to  her  son,  and  vanished  from  earth,  flying  to 
heaven  in  the  form  of  a  dove.    Although  her 
historj  is  miqnestionably  all  or  nearly  aJl  fab- 
nloas,  her  ezistonce  cannot  be  denied.     She 
is  believed  from  the  cnneiform  inscriptions  to 
have  been  the  wife  of  Ivi^losh,  the  *^Phnl"  of 
the  Scriptores,  4md  was  in  all  probability  a 
Babylonian  princess  in  whose  right  her  hns- 
baod  acquired  the  dominion  over  that  oonntry. 
SEMITIO  RACE  AKD  LANGUAGES.    The 
name  Semitic  is  applied  to  designate  a  family 
of  closely  related  peoples,  among  whom  the 
Hebrews  and  Arabs  are  the  most  prominent 
and  historically  important,  occupying  the  coun- 
try inclnded  between  the  Taurus  mountains  on 
the  north,  the  mountains  of  Media  and  the  Per- 
sian galf  on  the  east,  and  the  .Indian  ocean, 
Red  sea,  and  Meditorranean  on  the  sou^  and 
west.    They  are  so  callM,  as  possesong  a  torri- 
torj  assigned  in  Genesis  to  the  descendants  of 
Shem,  son  of  Noah,  and  as  being  in  the  greater 
part  traced  to  him  as  their  ancestor  in  the  Bible 
genealogies.    The  family  is  also  often  styled  the 
6jro< Arabian.    Its  determination  is  based  pri- 
marily on  the  evidence  of  language,  strongly 
supported,  however,  by  resemblance  of  national 
character  and  institutions.    It  is  divided  geo- 
graphically and  Imguistically  into  8  principal 
branches:  the  northern,  or  Aramtean,  includes 
in  its  domain  Syria  and  Mesopotamia;  the  cen- 
tral, or  Oanaanitic,  is  chiefly  represented  by 
the  Phoenidan  and  the  Hebrew ;  the  southern^ 
or  Arabian,  covers  the  peninsula  of  Arabia,  in- 
clndinir,  beside  the  Arabic,  the  Himyaritic  and 
its  OQtlier  in  Africa,  the  Ethiopian  or  Qeez, 
Whether  the  domain  of  the  Semitic  languages 
should  be  extended  westward  so  as  to  take  in 
the  dialects  of  northern  Africa,  the  Berber  and 
others,  is  a  mooted  question,  of  which  the  dis- 
cnsaon  or  settlement  need  not  be  attempted 
here;  if  possessing  peculiarly  intimate  relations 
to  the  Semitic  family,  they  are  yet  not  of 
that  family  in  the  same  manner  and  degree  as 
the  other  languages  named.    The  mutual  con- 
nection of  the  Semitic  idioms  is  very  close; 
they  are,  as  it  were,  dialects  of  a  single  tongue, 
the  differences  between  tbem  being   hi^dly 
greater  than  between  the  subdivisions  of  a  sin- 
gle branch  of  the  Indo-European  family — ^for 
instance,  the  Teutonic  or  Germanic.    They  are 
generally  classed  by  linguistic  writers  witJhi  the 
Indo-European  languages,  as  composing  with 
them  the  inflective  division  of  human  speech ; 
hot  we  must  beware  of  hastily  drawing  from 
this  fidse  conclusions  as  to  the  genetical  relar 
tionship  of  the  two  fiunilies ;  for  the  classiflcar 
tion  implies  a  similarity  of  spirit  in  the  result 
attained  by  the  formative  processes  of  language 
—viz. :  inflection,  or  the  interweaving  of  the 
radical  and  formative  parts  of  each  word,  or  of 
theme  and  affix,  so  that  they  form  together, 
both  phonedcaUy  and  to  tiie  conception,  a 


whole,  a  unity ;  as  distinguished  from  aggluti- 
nation,  which  leaves  the  root  or  theme  idways 
unchanged,  and  allows  the  modifying  syllables 
attached  to  it  to  retein  their  distinct  individual 
form,  and  to  be  felt  as  appendages>-and  not  a  re- 
semblance and  historical  connection  of  the  for- 
mative processes  themselves.  Very  striking  and 
fhndamental  peculiarities  of  form  characterize 
the  Semitic  tcoigues,  and  the  historical  transition 
to  Indo-European  inflection  from  Mongolian 
agglutination,  or  even  from  Ohinese  monosylla- 
bism,  is  easier  to  make  than  from  Semitic  in- 
flection.— The  alphabets  in  which  the  Semitic 
diidects  are  written  are  all  of  kindred  origin, 
and  the  Phoenician  represents  most  closely  the 
primitive  form  of  which  they  are  developments 
or  expansions.  Except  the  Ethiopian,  they 
read  from  right  to  left,  and  have  a  syllabic 
character,  writing  the  vowels  either  not  at  all 
or  only  in  exceiptional  cases.  A  characteristic 
of  their  phonetical  sjstem  is  the  number  and 
frequency  of  deep  guttural  sounds,  very  difficult 
of  miitation  by  our  organs;  frirther,  a  lingual 
series,  parallel  with  the  dental  ^,  <2,  t,  s,  and 
pronounced  with  the  upper  surface  instead  of 
the  tip  of  the  tongue ;  the  general  style  of  ut- 
terance seems  also  more  friU  and  labored  than 
in  our  more  western  languages.  Of  granunat- 
ical  peculiarities,  the  first  and  most  noteble  is 
the  triliterality  of  the  roots ;  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, every  word  is  traceable  to  a  root  con- 
taining three  consonants,  which  are  generally 
persistent  and  unchangeable  in  all  derivative 
forms,  while  the  number  and  quality  of  the 
vowels  with  which  they  are  uttered  varies  in- 
definitely, and  a  great  part  of  the  system  of  de- 
rivation of  the  languages  consisto  in  the  diSev^ 
ent  vocalization  of  the  three  radical  consonants. 
Thus,  in  Arabic,  from  the  root  g-Ul,  to  kill,  we 
have  gatala,  he  killed ;  qatald^  tiiey  two  killed; 
qataM^  they  killed ;  qutila,  &o.,  he  was  killed, 
^c;  «^^^,  kill  I  9iet7,  killing;  gato2,  a  kiUinff ; 
qdtala,  he  tried  to  kill;  qitdl,  trying  to  kill; 
aqtala^  he  caused  to  kill ;  iqtdl^  causinjg  to  kill ; 
^af 2, murder;  qitl^  enemy;  quU^  murderous,  d^ 
This  form  of  the  roots  is  a  no  less  distinctive 
peculiarity  of  the  Semitic  idioms,  separating 
them  from  all  other  known  languages,  than  is 
the  monosyllabism  of  the  Chinese;  and  it  is 
even  more  anomalous  than  the  latter,  and  hard- 
er to  account  for  by  the  general  analogies  of 
linguistic  growth ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  puz- 
zling problems  presented  to  the  consideration 
of  historical  philology.  Efforts  have  been  re- 
peatedly made  to  retrace  the  processes  of  this 
Procrustean  development,  and  reduce  the  Se- 
mitic roots  to  a  simple  monosyllabic  form ;  bnt 
they  have  been  only  partially  successftil.  Such 
a  reduction  is,  of  course,  a  necessary  preliminar 
ry  to  any  comparison  of  the  roote  of  the  Se- 
mitic with  those  of  the  Indo-European  or  other 
families,  in  order  to  show  an  ultimate  histori- 
cal connection  between  them.  Each  Semitic 
verb  has  ar- number  of  different  conjugations^ 
dependent  on  and  expressing  the  degree  or 
quality  of  the  action,  as  more  or  less  active,  as 
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repeated,  intensified,  cansed,  attempted,  reflect- 
ed, Buffered,  and  the  like.  As  regards  tempo- 
ral and  modal  distinctions,  it  is  far  less  rich 
and  precise ;  it  has  but  two  tenses,  formerly 
oallea  preterite  and  fatnre,  but  now  more  gen- 
erally perfect  and  imperfect,  which  names  more 
nearly  express  their  distinctiye  character  as  de- 
noting completed  and  incomplete  action ;  each 
may,  according  to  circmnstances,  be  either  past, 
present,  or  fiitnre.  The  imperfect  has  an  im- 
perative. In  tense  declension,  three  numbers 
are  distinguished,  singular,  dual,  and  plural, 
and  the  persons,  excepting  the  1st,  have  both 
a  masculine  and  a  feminine  form.  The  noun, 
both  substantiye  and  acyective,  has  but  a  very 
scanty  declension ;  it  possesses  three  numbers, 
but  has  hardly  any  distinction  of  cases;  only 
the  Arabic  has  separate  forms  for  nondnative, 
genitive,  and  accusative,  or  for  nominative  and 
accusative.  All  words  are  either  masculine  or 
feminine.  The  personal  pronouns,  beside  their 
full  forms,  have  briefer  suffix  forms,  which  are 
attached  to  the  governing  word,  whether  verb, 
noun,  or  particle.  The  syntax  is  of  the  plain- 
est and  baldest  character;  a  compound  sen- 
tence or  period,  with  members  duly  subordina- 
ted and  interwoven  by  varied  connectives,  is  a 
thing  nnknown;  the  style  admits  only  of  a 
simple  ranging  one  after  another  of  coordinate 
clauses,  tied  together  by  the  coigunction  and. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  formation  of  com- 
pound words. — ^A  general  literal  and  physical 
character  belongs  to  the  Semitic  tongues ;  they 
depict  sensible  external  attributes  and  actions, 
and  have  in  a  vastly  less  degree  than  the  Indo- 
European  idioms  developed  out  of  these  a  lan- 
guage for  the  moral  and  intellectual  world; 
their  expressions  for  metaphysical  relations  do 
not  lose  the  character  of  bold  metaphors. 
Ilence,  while  picturesque  and  vivid,  and  capar 
ble  of  great  force  and  dignity  in  description 
and  injunction,  they  are  but  ill  suited  to  con- 
tinued and  close  argumentation,  abstract  rea- 
soning, and  philosophical  investigation.  With 
this  character  of  the  languages  agrees  that  of 
the  literatures  of  the  race,  which  are  somewhat 
monotonous  and  in  important  respects  defec- 
tive. Science  and  philosophy  are  almost  want- 
ing in  them;  of  imaginative  fiction  there  is 
next  to  none ;  and  poetry  is  didactic  and  lyric 
only,  never  rising  into  the  spheres  of  the  dra- 
matic and  the  epic. — The  historical  importance 
of  the  Semitic  race  begins  perhaps  with  the 
Ai'ftTniBftT>  branch,  in  the  Mesopotamian  em- 
pires of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  altiiough  it  is 
yet  matter  of  question  how  far  those  were 
properly  Semitic  empures,  and  not  rather  of 
another  race,  founded  among  and  over  a  popu- 
lation in  great  part  Semitic.  The  study  of  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  has  not  yet  reached  a 
point  at  which  we  can  tell  what  results  it  will 
yield  for  the  early  history  of  the  Semites.  Nor 
has  it  been  thought  necessary  to  take  any  ac- 
count above  of  the  Semitic  dialect  fdleged  to  be 
represented  by  the  inscriptions  of  the  second 
class,  considering  the  still  unfinished  state  of 


their  investigation,  and  the  serious  doubts  fill 
by  many  noted  scholars  as  to  many  of  the  ccc- 
elusions  arrived  at;  if  Semitic,  it  has  a  peco^ 
character,  and  its  relation  to  the  other  dialeete 
remains  to  be  determined.  With  this  poeabk 
exception,  the  earliest  branch  of  the  family  to 
acquire  prominence  in  universal  histoiy  was 
the  Oanaanitic.  The  Phoenicians,  by  a  coid' 
merdal  and  industrial  activity  unsarpassed  ii 
ancient  times,  vastly  extended  the  kaowled^ 
of  the  earth's  geography  and  yaluable  rat)da> 
tions,  sowed  the  seeds  of  civilization  ana  karc- 
ing  on  remote  coasts,  and  bound  different  neca 
together  by  the  ties  of  mutual  heLpfnlnes. 
Their  principal  colony,  Carthage,  ]mg  bore 
sway  over  northern  Africa,  extensively  gprad- 
ing  there  its  language  and  institutioDs;  audit 
disputed  for  a  time  with  the  growing  yomta 
of  Bome  the  empire  of  the  world.  Neither 
Phoenicia  nor  Carthage  has  left  a  litentme: 
the  language  of  the  former  is  known  a)l«l7 
from  medak  and  inscriptiona,  chiefly  found  on 
the  sites  of  her  various  colonies.  Only  vithic 
a  few  years  has  been  discovered  in  the  notber 
country,  at  Sidon,  a  monument  outweigbisf 
them  all  in  extent  and  value,  the  inscripdoc 
on  the  coflSn  of  King  Eshmnnezer,  now  in  thr 
museum  of  the  Louvre  at  Paris;  it  is  aboat 
equal  in  extent  to  the  10th  chapter  of  Genesis, 
or  the  104th  Psalm,  and  dates  from  the  6tli « 
6th  century  B.  C. ;  its  idiom  b  almost  pnrelr 
Hebrew.  The  Punic  dialect,  although  it  i» 
supposed  by  some  not  to  have  become  extisd 
in  northern  Africa  until  after  the  Mofaammedsn 
invasion,  is  known  to  us  only  by  a  motilited 
passage  in  a  Carthaginian  play  of  Plantns,  td 
by  a  few  epigraphical  monuments.  Of  the  w(£- 
derfnl  literature  originated  during  the  peiiod 
of  Phoenician  conunerdal  and  colonial  acdvitj 
by  the  other  tribe  of  the  Oanaanitic  bnndv 
the  Hebrews — a  race  comparatively  insignificaBt 
in  political  history — ^we  do  not  need  to  e^: 
the  Hebrew  Bible  has  been  made  by  Chr^tian- 
ity  a  household  book  among  all  the  races  of 
civilized  man.  The  extinction  by  Greece  sd 
Rome  of  the  power  and  independence  of  Fbe- 
nicia,  and  the  dispersion  and  exile  of  the  He- 
brews, only  very  unperfecdy  retrieved  by  tte 
later  restoration  of  a  part  of  them,  caused  the 
decay  of  this  whole  branch  of  the  funiiy  f^ 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era;  even  their 
languages  were  crowded  out  and  replaced  b5 
Aramaic  dialects;  and  for  more  than  LO* 
years,  till  the  rise  of  Mohammedanism,  the  i^ 
ameean  was  the  principal  branch,  and  its  )»■ 
guages  aknost  the  sole  organs  of  Sesutit 
thought.  After  the  destruction  of  JeresaieiB. 
Judaism  took  reftige  in  Babylonia  and  Anbi&; 
Syria,  converted  to  Christianity,  was  active  b 
spreading  it  through  central  Asia,  even  t<' 
China,  and  an  extensive  Syriac  literatore  gre^ 
up,  founded  however  on  Qreek  infloenoe,  aw. 
reflecting  European  Christianity,  and  ao  oclj 
partially  Semitic  in  character.  It  jsasserteil 
of  late  that  important  remains  of  an  anci^ 
Nabathsdan  or  Babylonian  literature  atill  «^ 
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in  Arabic  translationa ;  but  its  principal  work, 
the  "  Book  of  Nabathffian  Agricultore/'  long 
looked  for  with  mnoh  interest  by  the  learned, 
and  of  which  the  speedy^  publication  is  prom- 
ised by  Ohwolson,  seems  likely  to  turn  ont, 
at  least  in  great  part,  a  modem  fabrication. 
The  revival  of  Semitic  power  and  influence  by 
the  Arabs,  nnder  the  inspiration  of  Mohammed- 
anism, in  the  7th  century,  opened  a  new  era  in 
the  history  of  the  race,  transferring  its  leader- 
ship to  a  branch  hitherto  insignificant,  and 
giving  it  a  combined  political  and  literary  im- 
portance which  it  had  never  before  enjoyed. 
Gathering  in  to  themselves  the  forces  of  all  the 
Semitic  tribes,  and  also  of  other  conquered  peo- 
ples of  different  lineage,  the  Arabs  were  for  a 
time  not  only  the  most  active  proselytizers,  but 
the  most  formidable  military  power,  and  the 
foremost  representatives  of  art  and  science, 
throDghout  the  world.    This  part  of  Semitic 
history,  however,  is  sufficiently  treated  in  the 
articles  Ababia  and  MoHAMMBDAmsM.     With 
the  decline  of  Mohammedanism  came  the  deca- 
dence of  Semitlsm  as  a  living  power  in  history, 
although  half  the  world  still  owns  the  sway  of 
Semitic  ideas  and  institutions,  especially  in 
matters  concerning  religion.    Arab  authority 
is  again  limited  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Arabian  desert';  but  Arabic  is  still  everywhere 
the  sacred  dialect  of  Mohammedanism;  it  is 
vemacular  in  Egypt  and  parts  of  N.  AMca,  and 
all  the  languages  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges 
on  the  east  to  the  Atlantic  shores  of  Africa  and 
Spain  on  the  west  confess  its  influence  by  the 
greater  or  less  infosion  which  they  have  re- 
ceived from   its   vocabulary.    The   Hebrew 
maintains  only  an  artificial  existence  among  the 
scanty  Jewish  communities  scattered  through 
the  world,  but  its  ancient  literature  is  '^  the 
Book'*  par  exeeUenee  of  the  leading  civilized 
races.    The  domains  of  the  Aramssan  branch 
have  been  invaded  and  occupied  by  the  Arabic, 
and  of  its  languages  there  remain  only  the  dia- 
lects oi  a  few  tribes  near  Damascus,  and  the 
modem  Syriao  of  the  Nestorian  and  Ohaldean 
Christians  in  Koordistan  and  upon  the  borders 
of  Persia.    Abyssinia  still  employs  the  Greez 
and  the  Mndr^  Amharic  as  literary  dialects, 
and  its  spoken  languages  are  in  part  descended 
from  Semitic  originals.    The  Maltese  is  a  mix- 
tore  of  Arabic  and  Italian,  the  former  predomi- 
nating and  constituting  its  groundwork. — To 
this  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  race  it  is 
necessary  to  add  but  a  word  respecting  its 
character,  already  iQustrated  in  part  upon  the 
side  of  language  and  of  history.    Subjectivity, 
egotism,  intense  feeling  and  passion,  unreason- 
ing and  intuitive  penetration,  are  its  distinctive 
traits.    It  lacks  the  richness  and  variety,  and 
capacity  of  many-sided  and  indefinitely  pro- 
^asive  cultivation,  which  belong  to  the  Indo- 
European  race.    It  has  littie  power  of  organi- 
zation ;  its  civil  and  political  life  is  simple ;  it 
has  governed  the  world  not  so  much  by  insti- 
tutions as  by  ideas,  and  mainly  by  the  idea  of 
monotheism,  the  central  feature  of  the  Hebrew 


religion,  and  the  reassertion  of  which  made  the 
power  also  of  Mohammedanism.  It  must  be  pro- 
nounced, upon  the  whole,  inferior  to  the  other 
principal  white  race,  to  which  it  has  now  every- 
where yielded  the  leadership  of  mankind. 

SEMLEB,  JoHAinf  Salomo,  a  German  theo- 
logian, and  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  tiie 
rationalistic  school  (see  Gbbman  Theology), 
bom  in  Saalfeld,  Dec.  18, 1725,  died  March  14, 
1791.  In  1760  he  was  appointed  professor  at 
the  gymnasium  of  Ooburg  and  editor  of  the 
Ooburger  Zeitung,  in  1751  professor  of  theology 
at  the  university  of  Halle,  and  in  1757  director 
of  the  theolo^cal  seminary  in  the  same  city. 
He  was  a  prolific  writer  in  several  departments 
of  theology.  In  his  exegetical  writings  he 
urged  the  difference  between  the  canonicity 
and  the  inspiration  of  a  biblical  book,  main- 
taining that  the  latter  could  not  possibly  be 
determined  by  its  reception  into  a  volume 
merely  destined  to  be  read  in  the  churches,  but 
only  by  intrinsic  evidence  of  truth.  He  r^ect- 
ed  therefore  a  number  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  Apocalypse  in  the  New 
Testament,  as  not  inspired.  He  was  the  first 
to  develop  the  doctrine  of  *'  acconomodation,*' 
according  to  which  Jesus  and  his  disciples  ac- 
commodated themselves  to  the  prevailing  Jew- 
ish notions;  and  he  taught  that  the  nation- 
al, local,  and  temporal  peculiarities  in  their 
language  must  be  well  distinguished  from  tiie 
general  truths,  as  which  he  recognized  only 
those  that  have  a  direct  and  immediate  bearing 
on  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  men.  In  his 
works  on  systematic  theology  he  declared  only 
those  doctrines  of  Ohristianity  essential  which 
elucidate  the  nature  of  God  and  the  essential 
relation  of  man  to  him,  regarding  all  the  rest, 
such  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  of  the 
atonement  of  Christ,  &o,,  as  ever  changing  re- 
ligious representations  without  obligatory  diar- 
acter.  The  most  important  among  his  follow- 
ers and  pupils  was  Griesbach. 

SEMLIN  (Slav.  Zemun;  Hun.  Zimony\  a 
fortified  town  of  the  Austrian  Military  Fron- 
tier, at  the  junction  of  the  Bave  with  the 
Danube,  8  m.  N.  W.  from  Belgrade  in  Servia, 
which  is  situated  at  the  opposite  nook  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers ;  pop.  about 
10,000,  consisting  mostly  of  Slavonians,  Serbs, 
Germans,  and  Jews.  It  is  the  principal  entre- 
pot of  the  trade  between  Austria  and  Turkey, 
has  some  manufactures,  a  theatre,  several 
churches  and  schools,  and  a  quarantine  estab- 
lishment During  the  Hungarian  and  Aus- 
strian  wars  with  the  Turks  its  situation  often 
made  it  a  place  of  great  strategic  importance. 

SEMMEBING,  or  S6mmebino,  a  branch  of 
the  Noric  chain  of  Alps,  between  Austria 
proper  and  Styria,  4,416  feet  high,  fiirnishing 
the  principal  passage  between  Lower  Austria 
and  the  more  southern  provinces  of  the  Aus- 
trian empire.  In  the  14th  century  a  duke  of 
Styria  founded  a  hospital  for  travellers  on  the 
Styrian  side  of  the  pass.  A  post  and  carriage 
road  over  the  mountain  was  completed  by  the 
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ttnperor  Charles  VI.  in  1728.  It  rises,  pftrfly 
by  zigzags,  to  a  height  of  8,290  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  has  on  its  summit  level  a  stone  monu- 
ment with  the  inscription:  Aditui  ad  Maru 
Adriatici  LUora,  A  new  highway,  longer,  but 
morepractioable,wa8completedinl840.  Arail- 
way  over  the  Bemmering,  projected  and  under- 
taken by  a  private  company,  was  executed  for 
the  Austrian  government  by  the  engineer  Carlo 
Chega  between  1848  and  1854.  It  extends  25 
m.  from  Gloggnitz,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the 
pass,  1,8^  feet  above  the  sea,  to  Morzzuschlag, 
at  the  8.  extremity,  2,181  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  rises  from  Gloggnitz,  passing  several  pretty 
villas,  crossing  the  Bchwarzer  on  a  curved  via- 
duct of  18  arches,  and  sweeping  along  the 
shoulders  of  the  hills  through  a  series  of  mag- 
nificent engineering  works,  till  it  attains  a 
height  of  2,898  feet  above  the  sea,  when  any 
further  ascent  is  avoided  b^  a  tunnel  through 
the  mountain,  4,600  feet  long.  The  works  on 
the  southern  slope  are  less  remarkable.  Al- 
together the  railway  has  about  2  m.  of  tunnel- 
ling. Quick  trains  run  from  Gloggnitz  to 
Mtlrzzuschlag  in  1  hour  and  50  minutes. 

8EMPLE,  Robert  Baylob,  an  American 
clerg3rman,  bom  at  Rose  Mount,  King  and 
Queen  co.,  Ya.,  Jan.  20, 1769,  died  at  Frederics- 
burg,  Ya.,  Dec.  25, 1831.  At  the  age  of  about 
18  he  commenced  the  study  of  law,  which  he 
abandoned  for  theology,  and  in  1790  became 
pastor  of  the  Bruington  Baptist  church.  He 
divided  his  time  between  preaching,  teaching, 
and  the  management  of  a  fsrm  or  plantation ; 
and  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  educational 
and  missionary  operations  of  his  denomination, 
and  also  in  the  colonization  society.  In  1827 
he  became  the  financial  agent  of  the  Columbian 
college,  retaining  his  pastorate.  From  1820  he 
had  been  the  president  of  the  Baptist  triennial 
convention.  As  early  as  1806  he  was  offered 
the  presidency  of  Transylvania  university,  but 
declined  it.  The  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred 
on  him  by  Brown  university  and  William  and 
Mary  college,  but  from  conscientious  scruples  he 
declined  the  honor  in  both  cases.  He  published 
a  catechism  for  children,  which  passed  through 
numerous  editions;  a  "History  of  Yii^inia 
Baptists,"  with  several  biographical  notices  ap- 
pended (1810);  a  "Memoir  of  Elder  Strau- 
ghan;''  "Letters  to  Alexander  Campbell;"  and 
some  minor  workb. 

8£NAC,  Jban  Bafttstb,  a  French  physician, 
bom  near  Lombez,  Gascony,  in  1698,  died  in 
Paris,  Dec.  20, 1770.  In  1752  he  was  appoint- 
ed first  physician  to  Louis  XY.,  by  whom  ho 
was  subsequently  made  a  councillor  of  state  one 
superintendent  general  of  the  mineral  waters 
of  the  kingdom.  His  principal  work  is  a  Traite 
de  la  atfructure  du  ccbut  (2  vols.  4to.,  1749). 

SENATE  (Lat.  senatvs^  an  assembly  of  el- 
ders), the  deliberative  assembly  of  the  Roman 
people.  It  was  composed  originally  of  100 
members,  each  representing  one  of  the  deeuria 
into  which  the  poptUiu  Bamanvs^  or  body  of  the 
Roman  citizens,  when  it  comprehended  but  a 


single  tribe,  the  RamneDses,  wasdiYided.  IHiea 
the  8abines  or  Titienses  were  incorporated  will] 
the  Ramnenses  as  a  second  tribe,  an  equal  nosi- 
her  of  senators  was  added;  and  upon  the  ad- 
mission  of  the  third  tribe,  th^  Lacerensefi,  k 
the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Pnacus  (according  to 
the  opinion  of  recent  critics),  the  number  ?£' 
increased  to  800.  The  new  senators  were  hov- 
ever  distinguished  from  those  of  the  two  e^lltr 
tribes  (who  were  called  patres  majorum  ga- 
tium)  by  the  title  of  patres  minorum  genikt^ 
The  number  was  diminished  considerably  dor- 
iug  the  reign  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  but  at  tie 
formation  of  the  republic  was  recruited  to  tbt 
established  standard  from  the  principal  ^It- 
beians  of  the  equestrian  order,  who  wcr^ 
thence  called  eonsoripti,  and  it  was  therefJter 
customary  to  address  the  whole  senate  as  p-i- 
ires  conscriptiy  that  is,  patres  ei  eon^pti  TLc 
number  remained  unchanged,  notwithsUndiii: 
attempts  at  alteration  by  Caius  GraecLos  &i.i 
the  tribune  Livins  Drusua,  until  the  time  i-f 
Sylla,  when  it  was  increased  to  600  by  the  ad- 
dition of  300  equites.  Julius  Ctesar  created  sct- 
era!  hundred  new  senators,  and  during  the  -et- 
ond  triumvu'ate  the  number  exceeded  1.0*X*. 
Augustus  reduced  it  to  600.  The  8eiiaki> 
held  office  for  life,  and  were  originally  dc- 
of  advanced  age ;  but  under  Augustus  tkj 
were  admitted  as  members  in  their  25tb  ye;xr, 
which  thenceforth  became  the  cetat  temt'fii.^ 
They  were  elected  during  the  kingly  periitl 
by  the  decuriay  under  the  republic  by  the  «t- 
suls  and  consular  tribunefi,  and  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  censorship  by  the  censors  a- 
clusively.  The  persons  eligible  to  fill  vacaoc^ 
were  those  who  had  been  quaestors  or  CBrt't 
magistrates,  and  the  latter  held  seats  ei  cf.(i.\ 
and  were  entitled  to  speak  but  not  to  vott 
The  plebeians  as  an  order  were  never  <iB^- 
ble,  but  liter  the  qutestorship  and  cnnile  i^- 
gistracies  were  opened  to  thenu  they  of  (^>G^'• 
frequently  attained  to  the  senatorial  digoin^ 
Hence  the  senate,  originally  a  purely  ar^-^'- 
cratio  body,  became  gradually  the  real  repr^ 
sentative  of  the  people.  No  property  qisal"- 
cation  seems  to  have  beeji  required  preTicwis  i 
the  time  of  Augustus,  who  established  a  senit^- 
rial  census,  which  was  increased  from  40(>.^* 
sesterces  to  1,200,000;  and  any  senator  falli- 
short  of  this  amount  was  obliged  to  witlidr.r 
from  office.  Senators  were  forbidden  to  en- 
gage in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  no  one  »»« 
eligible  to  office  whose  parents  were  not  oifr^ 
birth ;  but  from  botb  these  requirements  thtP? 
appear  to  have  been  frequent  deviations.  T^ 
senate  met  on  the  kalends,  nones,  and  idos  of 
each  month  during  the  republic,  and  cnte 
Augustus  on  the  kalends  and  ides  only:  ^' 
extraordinary  meetings  could  be  convoke^  J'^ 
any  day  not  a  dies  comitialis  or  a  dia  aier,  Ij 
a  variety  of  magistrates,  who  on  such  occ asioK 
exercised  the  privilege  of  presiding.  At  re^- 
lar  meetings  under  the  empire  one  of  the  i"C- 
suls,  or  the  emperor  if  a  consul,  generally  p^' - 
sided ;  and  the  number  of  senators  coostitatic: 
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a  quorum  seems  to  have  varied  from  about  70 
to  400.    The  title  of  prindep^  senatus^  which 
was  originally  associated  with  that  of  evMtoa 
urbis^  and  conferred  the  power  of  convoking 
and  presiding  over  the  senate,  became  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  republic  a  purely  honorary 
one,  and  was  usually  borne  by  the  emperors* 
After  the  time  of  Julius  CflBsar  the  proceed- 
ings were  regularly  recorded  by  scribes  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose.    The  powers  of  the 
senate  daring  the  republic  comprehended  the 
general  care  of  the  public  welfare,  the  super- 
intendence of  all  matters  of  religion,  the  man- 
agement of  all  affairs  with  foreign  nations,  and 
the  disposition  of  the  finances  requisite  for 
these  pnrposes.    Its  enactments,  called  senatus 
eoMuUa,  and  which  were  passed  by  a  minority 
of  Totes,  under  Augustus  and  his  successors 
took  the  place  of  the  leges  enacted  by  the  eami- 
tia  tributa.    Its  authority  was  considerably 
impaired  after  the  institution  of  the  tribunes 
of  the  people,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  re- 
public it  frequently  became  merely  an  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  Sylla,  Osesar,  and  other 
ambitious  generals.    The  establishment  of  the 
empire  reduced  it  to  the  condition  of  a  purely 
subordinate  power,  whose  functions  and  very 
existence  were  dependent  on  the  will  of  the 
emperor.    As  a  high  court  of  justice,  however, 
it  still  possessed  a  considerable  degree  of  im- 
portance, and  admission  into  its  ranks,  which 
was  wholly  under  the  control  of  the  emperors, 
in  virtue  of  their  assumption  of  the  censorship, 
was  coveted  by  men  of  wealth  and  rank  down 
to  a  late  period.    A  second  senate  was  estab- 
lished by  Oonstantine   at   Byzantium,  upon 
which  Julian  conferred  powers  similar  to  those 
possessed  by  the  Roman  senate.    The  latter 
body  continued  in  existence  until  the  GK>thio 
conquest  of  Italy  in  the  6th  century,  and  seems 
to  have  been  the  last  depository  of  what  re- 
mained of  the  old  national  spirit. — ^The  affairs 
of  the  Italian  cities  and  provincial  towns  of  the 
Boman  empire  were  administered  by  bodies 
called  senates,  whose  functions  were  generally 
of  a  civic  character ;  and  the  term  is  frequently 
employed  in  modeip  times  to  designate  the  up- 
per house  of  assembly  in  republican  or  limited 
monarchical  governments.    The  senate  of  the 
United  States  is  composed  of  two  members  for 
each  state  of  the  Union,  who  are  elected  by  the 
legislatures  of  such  states  and  hold  office  for 
the  term  of  6  years.    In  addition  to  its  legislar 
tive  functions,  it  possesses  the  power  of  ratify- 
ing foreign  treaties  and  nominations  to  office 
nude  by  the  president,  and  is  the  high  court 
of  impeachment  for  public  fanctionaries.  Each 
state  of  the  Union  has  a  legislative  chamber, 
which  exercises  functions  of  a  similar  nature, 
thoupch  differing  in  degree. — ^The  French  senate, 
called  the  eenat  eoneervateur^  came  into  exist- 
ence after  the  revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire, 
an^  was  originally  composed  of  80  members  of 
at  l^ast  40  years  of  age.    Its  chief  functions 
were  to  prevent  violations  of  the  constitu- 
tion, to  introduce  such  changes  as  were  neoes- 


Baryinto  that  instrument,  and  to  elect  the  con- 
suls, tribunes,  and  members  of  the  legislature 
from  lists  prepared  by  the  departments.  It 
soon  became  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  first 
consul,  and  upon  the  establbhment  of  the  em- 
pire was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  state 
council.  It  was  replaced  by  the  chamber  of 
peers  at  l^e  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  but 
was  revived  by  Napoleon  III.  in  1852. — ^The 
Hanseatio  towns  are  governed  by  senates,  and 
similar  bodies,  having  legislative  functions  of 
various  degrees  of  importance,  are  recognized 
by  the  constitutions  of  Belgium,  Greece,  uid 
some  other  European  governments.  The  Kus- 
sian  senate  is  the  supreme  judicial  tribunal 
of  the  empire,  and  its  decrees,  when  not  vetoed 
by  the  emperor,  have  the  force  of  laws.  In 
many  countries  of  Europe,  particularly  in  'Ger- 
many, the  affairs  of  universities  are  adminis- 
tered by  academic  senates,  composed  of  the 
professors,  and  over  which  the  government 
exercises  a  control  by  means  of  a  royal  commis- 
sion. The  term  is  there  commonly  applied  to 
the  managing  board  of  a  scientific  or  literary 
Association 

SENEGA.  I.  A  central  co.  of  N.  Y.,  bounded 
E.  by  Gayuga  lake  and  Seneca  river,  and  W. 
chiefly  by  Seneca  lake,  and  drained  by  the  Sen- 
eca and  Glyde  rivers;  area,  830  sq.  m.;  pop. 
in  1860,  28,189.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  the 
soil  generally  very  fertile.  The  productions  in 
1855  were  168,108  bushels  of  wheat,  556',238  of 
oats,  887,998  of  Indian  corn,  104,856  of  barley, 
72,544  of  potatoes,  175,278  of  apples,  705,574 
lbs.  of  butter,  529,811  of  flax,  150,946  of  wool, 
and  20,879  tons  of  hay.  There  were  4  news- 
paper offices,  48  churches,  98  schools,  5  fur- 
naces, 15  grist  mills,  and  15  saw  mills.  The 
New  York  central  railroad,  the  Erie  canal,  and 
the  Gayuga  and  Seneca  canal  traverse  the 
county.  Shire  towns,  Gvid  and  Waterloo.  11. 
A  N.  CO.  of  Ohio,  intersected  by  Sandusky  river 
and  Honey  and  Green  creeks ;  area,  540  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860,  80,869.  The  surface  is  almost 
level,  well  timbered,  and  very  productive.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  474,737  bushels  of 
wheat,  682,879  of  Indian  corn,  287,112  of  oats, 
202,181  lbs.  of  wool,  and  25,580  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  81  saw  mills,  11  grist  mills,  3  wool- 
len factories,  6  tanneries,  3  newspaper  offices, 
49  churches,  and  6,451  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  Large  numbers  of  cattle  and  swine 
are  raised.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Sandus- 
ky, Dayton,  and  Gincinnati  railroad.  Gapital, 
Tiffin. 

SENEGA^  Mabcfs  Assmuo,  a  Boman  rhet- 
orician, born  in  Gordnba  (Gordova),  Spain, 
about  61  B.  G.,  died  in  Italy  probably  near  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  He  appears  to 
have  spent  part  of  his  early  life  in  Rome,  but 
afterward  returned  to  Spain,  and  there  married. 
He  was  a  rich  member  of  the  equestrian  order, 
was  gifted  with  a  great  memory,  and  wrote 
several  books,  of  which  only  fragments  remain. 
One  of  these,  entitled  Oantrov&reiarum  JAM 
X,  consists  of  rhetorical  remarks  on  supposed 
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oaaes.  Another  treatise,  called  Suaaariarum 
Liber,  is  ascribed  to  him.  The  matter  of  both 
works  is  worthless. — Lnoius  Ajstsjevs,  a  Ro- 
man stoic  philosopher,  son  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  Gordaba  a  few  years  before  the  Ohris- 
tian  era,  died  in  Rome,  A.  D.  65.  He  was  early 
brought  to  Rome,  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  traVelled  in  Greece 
and  Egypt)  and  became  a  snccessfid  advocate, 
and  subsequently  qnsBstor.  Messalina,  the  wife 
of  the  emperor  Olaadius,.  having  accused  him 
of  adultery  with  Julia  the  emperor's  niece,  he 
was.  banished  to  Corsica  for  8  years,  during 
which  he  wrote  one  of  his  best  treatises,  the 
Conaolatio  odRelviam,  a  consolatory  letter  to 
his  mother,  and  the  Contolatio  ad  Polyhium^ 
addressed  to  a  powerful  freedman  of  Claudius. 
In  the  latter,  the  authenticity  of  which  has 
been  doubted,  he  grossly  flatters  the  emperor. 
In  49,  through  the  influence  of  Agrippina,  who 
after  the  death  of  Messalina  had  married  her 
uncle  Claudius,  Seneca  was  recalled,  and  was 
made  praetor.  Subsequently,  with  Afranius 
Burrhus,  he  became  tutor  to  the  young  Domi- 
tins,  afterward  the  emperor  Nero.  After  Olau 
dius  had  been  poisoned  by  his  wife,  Kero 
ascended  the  throne,  and  both  Burrhus  and 
Seneca  hereupon  placed  themselves  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  pretensions  of  Agrippina.  A  recon- 
ciliation was  however  effected,  but  the  repu- 
tation of  Seneca  has  been  somewha£  iinured 
by  the  attack  made  upon  him  in  A.  D,  68 
by  Suilius,  one  of  Claudius's  instruments,  who 
charged  him  with  debauching  Julia,  accumulat- 
ing a  fortune  of  300,000,000  sesterces  by  unjust 
means,  and  despoiling  Italy  and  the  provinces. 
Not  long  afterward  Nero  put  his  mother  to 
death  in  consequence  of  her  opposition  to  Pop- 
p8Ba;  and  if  Seneca  had  no  hand  in  instigating 
the  deed,  he  certainly  consented  to  it.  Nero, 
tormented  by  his  conscience,  fled  to  Naples,  and 
fh>m  that  place  sent  to  the  senate  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  Seneca,  in  which  he  charged  Agrippina 
with  a  conspiracy  against  himself,  and  with 
having  committed  suicide  in  consequence  of  its 
failure.  In  68  Burrhus  died,  and  Seneca,  con- 
scious that  the  emperor  was  growing  tired  of 
him  and  coveted  his  wealth,  offerwl  to  sur- 
render his  property,  and  retire  on  a  small  com- 
petency. This  the  emperor  refused,  and  from 
this  period,  says  Tacitus,  Seneca  ^^  kept  no  more 
levees,  declined  the  usual  civilities  which  had 
been  paid  to  him,  and  under  pretence  of  indis- 
position avoided  appearing  in  public."  At  this 
time  Nero  is  reported  to  have  made  an  etfort 
to  poison  him.  Not  long  afterward  he  was 
accused  of  complicity  in  the  conspiracy  of  Piso, 
and  ordered  to  commit  suicide.  Without  show- 
ing any  signs  of  alarm,  Seneca  had  the  veins  of 
his  arms  opened ;  but  on  account  of  his  age 
and  the  extreme  meagreness  of  his  body,  the 
blood  flowed  slowly,  and  the  veins  in  hiis  legs 
were  also  opened.  As  even  this  did  not  mudi 
relieve  his  pain,  a  dose  of  hemlock  was  given 
without  producing  any  effect.  He  was  at  last 
placed  in  a  warm  bath  and  then  taken  into  a 


vapor  stove,  where  he  was  soon  suffocated.  Bia 
wife,  Paulina,  caused  her  ownveimtobeopai- 
ed,  but  by  order  of  Nero  they  were  tied  up  br 
her  attendants,  and  she  lived  a  few  years  longer. 
— ^Beside  the  two  treatises  already  mentioDei 
Seneca  wrote  De  Ira  ;  De  ComoUUimis  ad  ifcr 
dam,  written  to  console  the  diui^ter  of  A. 
Cremutius  Cordus  for  the  loss  of  her  son ;  i)» 
Fromdentia,  a  discussion  of  the  question  why 
evils  happen  to  good  men ;  Be  AnM  Tran- 
quilUtate;  De  QnutanUa  SapientU;  De  0^ 
mentia  ad  NeroTum  CfBearem;  De  BmUstt 
ViUB  ad  FauUnum,  a  treatise  on  the  employ- 
ment of  time  and  the  aoquintion  of  wiadooi 
as  the  chief  object  of  life;  De  VUaBeataad 
OaUianem,  to  which  is  sometimes  added  Ik 
Otio  aut  Seceuu  SapientU;  De  Benefieiu;  134 
Epistola  ad  Lucilium,  containing  moral  mixims 
and  observations ;  ApoeolooyrUetu,  a  satire  on 
the  emperor  Claudius ;  and  QuatHaMan  3af«- 
ralium  Libri  VIL,  a  work  which  treats  of 
physical  phenomena.  There  were  several  otb^ 
works  by  Seneca  now  lost.  "He  treaid" 
says  Quintilian,  '^on  almost  every  subject  of 
study ;  for  both  orations  of  his,  and  poaos^ 
and  epistles,  and  dialogues  are  extant"  Tea 
tragedies  are  attributed  to  him,  although  tkir 
authenticity  has  sometimes  been  denied:  Eer- 
eulea  Fwrene^  Thyeetee,  Thehais  or  Phamf. 
Hippolytue  or  Phadra,  (Edipue,  Tnada  or 
Hecuba,  Medea,  Agamemn<m,  Beremlet  (Ete^t. 
and  Oetavia,  Their  merit  has  been  even  &r 
more  discussed  than  their  authorship;  ther 
were  designed  not  for  repreaentation  upon  tlu> 
stage,  but  for  reading.  The  character  and  tk 
works  of  Seneca  have  alike  been  nude  tk 
subject  of  much  controversy  among  cfinei 
some  praising  him  extravagantly,  and  otbers 
censuring  him  in  the  same  proportion.  Heve 
no  believer  in  the  superstitions  of  his  eonntiy, 
and  has  been  called  by  some  an  atheist:  bit 
his  religion  appears  to  have  been  pure  deisis. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  asserted  tbt  be 
was  a  Christian,  and  was  aoqnainted  with  Bt 
Paul ;  and  14  spurious  letters  purporting  to  be 
written  by  him  to  that  apostle  were  prioi«d 
in  the  old  editions  of  his^works.  Thibdi^ 
prineepa  of  Seneca  is  that  of  Naples  (foL,  U73}. 
Since  that  time  there  have  been  numerous  e^ 
tions,  of  which  that  of  Sohrader  (4to.,  Delfts 
1728),  the  Bipont  edition  (Strasbourg  1809), 
and  that  of  F.  H.  Bothe  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Leip* 
1819)  are  valuable.  There  have  been  serenl 
translations  into  English. 

SENECA  INDliiJS,  a  once  powerftil  tribe 
belonging  to  the  Iroquois  or  Six  Natiwis,  m 
formerly  occupying  W.  New  York  and  a  por- 
tion of  N.  W.  Pennsylvania.  Their  most  ftm*« 
chief  was  Sagoyewatha  or  Red  Jacket  Iher 
now  occupy,  with  other  New  York  IncBaBi,  * 
large  reservation  in  Kansas. 

SENECA  LAKE,  a  long,  narrow  sheet  of 
water,  lying  nearly  N.  and  8.  in  the  ¥.  ?•»* « 
New  York,  between  Seneca  co.  on  the  K.  iirf  ^ 
Schuyler  co.  on  the  E.,  8.,  and  W.,  and  Yatoi 
and  Ontario  cos.  on  the  W.    It  is  aboot  S7  ol 
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long  by  2  to  4  m.  broad,  has  an  eleyation  of 
441  feet  aboTe  the  Atlantic,  and  abont  210 
feet  above  Lake  Ontario,  and  is  sarroanded  by 
beaatifhl  scenery.  It  flows  into  Lake  Ontario 
throngh  the  Seneoa  and  Oswego  rivers,  and  is 
connected  by  canals  with  the  Erie  canal,  with 
Orooked  hike  near  its  W.  border,  and  with  the 
Ohenrang  river.  It  is  630  feet  deep,  and  was  nev- 
er known  to  be  frozen  over  till  March  22, 1856. 
It  b  navigated  by  steamboats  mnning  from  WfJ- 
kins  at  the  S.  to  Geneva  at  the  N.  extremity. 
SENECA  OIL.    See  Petbolkitic,  yoL  ziii.  p. 

207.   

SEXEiFELDEB,  Alots,  the  inventor  of  lith- 
ography, bom  in  Prague  in  1771,  died  in 
Monich,  Feb.  26, 1884.  The  son  of  an  actor, 
w^ith  whom  he  came  to  Munich  when  a  child, 
he  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  Ingolstadt  to 
stndy  law ;  bat  on  the  death  of  his  fiither  poverty 
compelled  him  to  leave  the  nniversity,  and  he 
tried  ansaooeasfnlly  to  be  an  actor  and  dramatist. 
Having  learned  something  of  printing,  bnt  not 
having  the  means  to  purchase  materials  to  print 
his  works,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  inventing  a 
process  of  his  own.  He  made  a  variety  of  ex- 
periments, and  was  finally  led  by  accident  to 
nis  great  discovery.  (See  Lithoqraphy.)  His 
first  prints,  some  pieces  of  music,  were  highly 
praised  by  the  elector,  to  whom  tiiey  were  ex- 
hibited. Subsequently  he  made  important  im- 
provements, contrived  a  press,  procured  a  pat- 
ent, and  set  np  an  establishment,  which  he 
carried  on  for  some  time  successfhlly.  In  1809 
he  was  i^pointed  inspector  of  the  royal  litho- 
graphing establishment.  In  1819  he  published 
the  '' Elements  of  Lithography,"  a  curiously 
illnstrated  work,  which  was  translated  into 
English  and  French. 

SEN^EGAL,  a  river  of  W.  Africa,  the  prin- 
cipal branch  of  which  rises  in  lat.  10"*  61'  N., 
long.  8**  20'  W.  It  flows  first  nearly  N.  W.,  and 
afterward  describing  a  long  curve  acquires  a 
S.  W,  direction,  falling  into  the  Atlantic  by 
two  mouths,  which  lie  respectively  in  lat.  16® 
50'  and  16"*  80'  N.  It  is  abont  700  m.  long. 
The  principal  mouth,  which  retains  the  name 
of  Senegal,  is  obstructed  by  a  shifting  and  dan- 
herons  bar.  It  is  the  largest  river  in  Senegam- 
bia,  about  half  of  which  belongs  to  its  basin ; 
bat  the  lower  part  of  its  course  is  much  re- 
laced  by  numerous  drains  which  carry  off  its 
Hraters.  Hie  head  branches  of  the  Senegal  are 
he  Bakhoy  or  White  river  and  the  Baking  or 
Slack  river,  the  latter  of  which  is  considered 
he  chief  source.  They  unite  at  Bafoulabe, 
I  liUle  below  lat.  14"".  About  16  m.  below 
he  junction  there  is  a  fall  of  80  feet,  and  100 
n.  still  lower  the  Faleme  joins  the  Senend 
rom  the  S.  From  Joag,  about  lat.  14°  80'  N., 
he  Senegal  flows  through  a  pUiin  which  ex- 
ends  to  its  mouths.  It  has  an  exceedingly 
ortnous  course.  Owing  to  numerous  shoals, 
he  Senegal  can  only  be  ascended  by  small 
oats  during  the  dry  season ;  and  after  the 
aina,  when  the  river  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
oarse  sometimes  reaches  the  height  of  40  feet 


above  its  summer  level,  the  navigation  is  ex- 
oeedingly  tedious.  In  the  month  of  August  it 
attains  its  highest  level,  and  about  the  begin- 
ning of  December  it  has  fallen  within  its  bed. 
Along  the  lower  part  of  its  course  the  inunda- 
tions are  more  extensive  than  toward  the  source, 
where  the  banks  are  high. 

SENEGAL,  a  French  colony  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Africa,  consisting  of  several  forts  along 
the  whole  course  of  the  Senegal  and  Faleme 
rivers,  the  island  and  town  of  St.  Louis  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Senegal,  and  Allreda  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Gambia;  pop.  in  1868,  86,000. 
The  French  have  been  gradually  extending 
their  power  in  this  region  for  several  years 
past,  and  subduing  the  surrounding  tribes. 
The  trade  is  chiefly  in  gold,  ivory,  wax,  gums, 
ground  nuts,  oleaginous  grains,  millet,  cattie, 
cotton,  and  indigo,  and  the  aggregate  annual 
value  of  imports  and  exports  is  from  $2,000,000 
to  $2,500  000,  the  commerce  being  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  liands  of  the  French.  The  estab- 
lishment U  under  a  colonial  governor,  and  has 
6  companies  of  native  sharpdsooters,  a  marine 
battery,  a  detachment  of  sappers,  and  a  squad- 
ron of  French  and  native  spiahis,  beside  a  body 
of  militia  and  12  vessels  of  war. 

SENEGAMBIA,  a  region  of  West  Africa, 
bounded  N.  by  the  Sahara,  E.  by  Soodan,  S. 
by  Sierra  Leone  and  liberia,  and  W.  by  the 
Atlantic,  extending  f^om  lat.  8"  to  17"^  N., 
and  ftom  long.  6**  to  17''  80'  W. ;  area,  about 
880,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  estimated  at  9,000,000. 
The  French  have  establishments  on  the  river 
Senegal,  the  English  on  the  Gambia,  and  the 
Portuguese  on  the  Bio  Grande.  These  Euro- 
pean settiements  in  Senegambia  are  entirely  of 
a  commercial  nature,  and  the  whites  have  ac- 
quired no  property  in  the  land.  The  chief 
native  territories  are  the  kingdoms  of  Eayor, 
Baol,  Sin,  Barra,  Salum,  Yanimaroo,  Eatoba, 
Wool),  Walo,  Burba,  Jaloof,  Footatoro,  Bon- 
doo,  E^'aaga,  Bambook,  Fooladoo,  Eonkodoo, 
Satadoo,  Dentilla,  Neola,  Tonda,  Foota  Jallon, 
and  the  uninhabited  wilderness  of  Jallon  and 
Eadoo,  which  lie  abont  the  sources  of  several 
branches  of  the  Senegal.  The  N.  part  of  the 
coast  is  sandy,  low,  and  barren,  with  here  and 
there  a  few  rocky  diflis;  bnt  toward  the  S.  the 
appearance  changes,  and  there  is  much  Inxu- 
riant  vegetation. — ^The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Senegal,  Gambia,  Rio  Grande,  and  Oasamanza. 
The  E.  part  of  the  country  is  mountainous,  and 
in  the  N.  E.  the  mountains  probably  attain  the 
height  of  6,000  feet  above  the  sea.  A  belt  of 
level  land  fi*om  160  to  200  m.  wide  extends  in- 
land from  the  coast.  The  geolo^cid  structure 
of  E.  Senegambia  is  very  imperfectly  known, 
but  granite  has  been  found  in  the  N.,  and  vol- 
canic rocks  frequently  cover  the  granite  toward 
the  S.  Iron  ore  is  abundant  in  the  elevated  dis- 
tricts, and  gold  is  found  in  large  grains  lower 
down.  The  climate  is  very  warm,  but  with  the 
exception  of  the  N.  tract  bordering  the  Sahara, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Senegal,  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  hotter  than  other  regions  situated  in  the 
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same  degree  of  latitade.  Mnoh  of  the  land  is 
exceedingly  fertile.  In  the  forests  are  found 
many  valuahle  kinds  of  timber,  gums,  and 
caoutchouc ;  cardamoms  and  cassia  are  also  ob- 
tained, and  indigo  grows  wild  Bice,  maize, 
and  millet  are  the  chief  grains  cultivated. 
Hemp  is  extensively  grown.  All  the  domes- 
tic animals  of  Europe  are  found,  in  addition  to 
which  there  are  camels  in  the  desert  country 
of  the  Jaloofs.  Elephants  are'  very  numerous, 
and  the  hippopotamus  is  found  in  all  the  rivers. 
Buffalo,  deer,  antelopes,  wild  boars,  hares,  por- 
cupines, lions,  panthers,  and  hyenas  are  all  na- 
tives of  the  country.  Alligators  are  numerous, 
and  the  boa  frequents  the  marshy  grounds. — 
The  inhabitants  consist  of  the  aboriginal  negro 
tribes,  Moors,  and  the  oi&pring  of  these  two. 
The  mixed  race  are  of  middle  size,  of  a  light 
copper  color,  well  made,  and  active.  Many  of 
the  women  are  remarkably  handsome,  and  both 
sexes  dress  neatly.  They  are  much  more  civ- 
iUzed  than  the  black  tribes,  who  are  generally 
lazy,  treacherous,  and  crueL  The  latter  culti- 
vate some  land,  rear  pigs,  fowl,  and  a  few  cat- 
tle, and  wear  only  a  piece  of  cloth  round  their 
loins.  Slavery  does  not  exist  among  them,  but 
they  sell  their  prisoners  of  war  to  the  traders. 
The  mixed  races  live  under  regular  govern- 
ments, generally  consisting  of  a  king  and  he- 
reditary nobility ;  and  they  keep  large  numbers 
of  slaves. — Beside  the  trade  carried  on  by  the 
French,  English,  and  Portuguese  from  their 
eettlements  upon  the  8  great  rivers,  a  consid- 
erable traffic  exists  between  Senegambia  and 
the  countries  lying  further  E.  Much  of  the 
gold  found  in  the  elevated  districts  is  carried 
to  Timbuctoo,  and  thence  finds  its  way  to  the 
countries  N.  of  the  great  Sahara. — The  term 
Senegambia  was  originally  applied  to  a  terri- 
tory lying  between  the  Senegal  and  Gambia, 
but  has  latterly  been  extended  to  the  whole  of 
the  country  between  the  former  river  and  the 
Briti^  colony  of  Sierra  Leone.  The  Cartha- 
ginians visited  this  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  the  Portuguese  reached  it  between  1444 
and  1469.  The  latter  nation  formed  several 
commercial  establishments,  but  afterward  neg- 
lected them  when  they  discovered  the  route 
to  India.  The  French  settled  on  the  Senegal 
about  1675,  and  the  English  on  the  Gambia 
about  10  years  afterward.  Both  these  nations 
have  contributed  toward  exploring  the  interior 
of  the  country,  and  the  French  particularly  are 
now  engaged  in  extensive  explorations. 

SENESCHAL  (low  Lat  seniscaUus),  an  officer 
of  high  rank  and  power  in  France  during  the 
middle  ages,  who  originally  acted  as  lieutenant 
or  steward  of  the  great  feudatories  of  the  king- 
dom, and  who  after  the  growth  of  the  royal 
power  discharged  similar  functions  in  behalf 
of  the  king.  The  royal  seneschal  was  called 
the  grand  sinSehal,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
seneschals  of  the  feudal  princes.  The  term  is 
sometimes  applied  to  the  principal  officer  of  a 
baronial  establishment  or  castle,  who  is  in  real- 
ity only  the  steward. 


SENIOR,  Nassau  Wzluam,  an  EngM  po- 
litical economist,  bom  at  Uffington,  Berk&biit, 
Sept.  26,  1790.  Ho  studied  law  under  Mr. 
Sugden  (afterward  Lord  St  Leonards),  ¥i3 
called  to  the  bar  in  1817,  and  in  1826  w&s  s^ 
pointed  professor  of  political  economy  in  tk 
university  of  Oxford,  which  position,  after 
having  left  it  for  some  time,  he  resumed  k 
1847.  Li  1863  he  resigned  the  office  oi  magtcf 
in  chancery,  which  he  had  held  once  1636. 
He  has  paid  particular  attention  .to  panpehai 
and  the  poor  laws,  and  has  be^  a  memb^  ot 
several  government  commissions  on  that « 
well  as  other  subjects.  Hischief  works  ve: 
"  Introductory  Lectures  on  Political  Economj" 
(8vo.,  1826) ;  "  On  Foreign  Poor  Laws  and  La- 
borers'^ (8vo.,  1840) ;  and ''  Treatise  on  Poliiiol 
Economy^'  (8vo.,  1850),  originally  pubMtd  la 
the  ^^Encycloptedia  Metropolitana."  His  la- 
test work  is  ^^  A  Journal  kept  in  Tarkej  sd 
Greece  in  1857  and  1858."  (See  Foiincii 
Economy,  vol.  xiii.  p.  453.) 

SENNA  (Arab,  nlna),  the  dried  leaTe&  of 
several  species  of  the  genus  eama^  used  in 
medicine  as  a  purgative,  and  thus  employed  l^j 
the  Arabians  as  fox  back  as  the  9th  ctot&rr. 
The  plants  are  shrubs  of  the  natural  ordtr 
leguminota^  and  are  found  growing  vild  ic 
Egypt,  Syria,  Arabia,  &c.  One  species,  i^ 
Maryiandicay  or  wild  senna,  is  common  in  ^ 
lands  on  the  borders  of  rivers  and  ponds  intbe 
states  S.  of  New  England.  This  is  a  vi^rocs 
perennial  plant,  growing  vrith  numeroos  erec^ 
smooth  stems,  to  the  height  of  3  to  5  feet.  Be 
leaflets  are  in  pairs  of  6  to  9,  lanceolate,  oUaag. 
The  flowers  appear  in  July  and  August  in  ^ 
axillary  racemes,  and  are  of  a  beautiful  gc>]de3 
yellow  color.  The  fruit  is  a  pendulous  can«d 
legume,  swelling  out  at  the  seeds,  b(hkw1)£: 
hairy  and  blackish.  The  leaves  are  collei«ed 
in  August  and  September,  and  b^g  csitiQ^J 
dried  are  compressed  into  oblong  cakes  Sb  pm* 
tised  by  the  Shakers.  Water  or  alcoLoi  ri- 
tracts  the  virtues  of  the  plant,  and  the  iH|Uco3» 
infusion  is  the  usual  form  in  which  the  n^ 
cine  is  exhibited,  combined,  as  is  common  in 
the  use  of  the  other  varieties,  with  wm  ^^ 
purgative,  as  salts,  to  correct  the  griping  ^^ 
of  the  senna.  The  strength  of  the  ^cricii 
senna  is  only  about  ^  as  great  as  that  uf  tie 
foreign.  The  recognized  8]>edes  whidi  aa^^ 
the  latter  are  C.  acuti/oUa^  obatat€k^  aud  <i«- 
^ato,  and  it  is  also  afforded  by  some  otLers. 
The  supplies  come  in  part  from  upper  liigjP* 
and  portions  of  central  Africa.  Boniae  is  t^ 
great  receiving  place  for  the  bales,  and  litre 
they  are  opened,  and  other  leaves  are  ic:vr- 
mixed  with  the  senna.  New  packages  are  ti^ 
made  up  for  Alexandria,  which  is  the  shi^ti^ 
port  Some  supplies  are  delivered  dirtci  « 
Alexandria  and  escape  adalteration.  Tripoi 
also  exports  senna,  supposed  to  come  iroo 
Fezzan.  The  so  called  India  eenni,  I^^^ 
from  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  is  a  product  t^ 
Arabia.  Senna  is  an  efficient  puigadTa.  and  i» 
much  used  in  fevers  and  febnle  ooDipIaiQt»- 
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SEMAAR,  a  country  of  N.  E.  Africa,  form- 
ing a  pashalio  of  Egypt,  and  part  of  the  terri- 
tory commonly  known  as  Nabia.    It  lies  be- 
tween Abyssinia  on  the  E.  and  Kordofan  on 
the  W.,  and  extends  8.  from  the  junction  of 
the  Blue  and  White  Nile  in  lat.  15°  40'  N.  to 
lat.  11°,  bat  its  boundaries  are  not  well  defined ; 
srea  estimated  at  60,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  1,500,000. 
The  chief  towns  are  Khartoom,  where  the 
governor  resides,  Sennaar,  the  former  capital, 
Wady  Medlneh,  Messelemiah,  and  Golek.    The 
country  consists'of  a  plain  from  1,400  to  1,500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     There  are 
some  isolated  summits  nearly  1,000  feet  above 
the  surrounding  country;  and  toward  theS. 
boundary  the  surface  becomes  very  mountain- 
ous.   The  plain  of  Sennaar  j^iasts  upon  a  reg- 
ular horizontal  stratum  of  sandstone,  and  the 
moantains  consist  of  crystalline  rocks,  clay 
elate,  and  limestone ;  while  many  of  the  iso- 
lated hills  are  composed  of  granite,  and  some 
contain  veins  of  auriferous  quartz  and  gneiss. 
Iron  ore  is  abundant,  and  salt  is  found  on  the 
White  Nile  and  at  Khartoom.    The  soil  is  a 
rich  black  mould.    Rain  seldom  falls  in  the  N., 
sometimes  not  for  2  or  8  years  together;  but 
in  the  S.  it  is  abundant  between  May  and  Sep- 
tember.   The  climate  is  exceedingly  hot,  the 
thermometer  rising  to  120^  in  the  shade.    Ex- 
tensive tracts  of  forest  extend  along  the  banks 
of  the  White  Nile,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
conntry  where  the  river  overflows  its  banks 
abundant  crops  of  durra  and  beans  are  raised. 
The  elephant,  giraffe,  zebra,  rhinoceros,  ante- 
lope, lion,  leopard,  hyasna,  baboon,  camel,  hip- 
popotamus, crocodile,  heron,  and  ibis  are  met 
witL   The  inhabitants  are  composed  of  a  mix- 
ture of  several  races,  and  vary  in  color  from 
light  yellow  to  black.    The  better  classes  are 
generally  well  made  and  handsome,  but  about 
half  the  population  are   negro  slaves.     All 
classes  are  dissolute,  idle,  and  drunken.    They 
understand  working  in  metals,  and  are  good 
weavers,  potters,  &G.    Mohammedanism  is  the 
prevuling  religion,  but  there  are  many  Ohris- 
tians  and  heathens  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  the 
country.    The  precepts  of  the  Koran,  however, 
are  little  attended  to;  there  are  few  mosques, 
and  the  Moslems  eat  pork  and  neither  wash 
nor  pray.    Sennaar  is  said  to  have  formed  a 
part  of  the  empire  of  Abyssinia,  and  afterward 
to  have  been  annexed  to  Nubia.    It  remained 
independent  from  about  the  15th  or  16th  cen- 
tury till  1822,  when  an  army  under  Ismael 
Pasha  annexed  it  to  I^ypt. 
SENNHEEM.    See  Obbnat. 
SENSITIVE  PLANT  (minwmpudica,m\\d,), 
aa  herbaceous  annual  with  pinkish  flowers  in 
globular  heads,  a  native  of  Brazil.    Although 
the  name  i^  usually  applied  to  this  particular 
species,  there  are  10  other  mimosas,  and  as 
toany  species  of  other  distinct  plants,  which 
possess  the  same  property  of  shrinking  at  the 
touch.    Most  of  them  belong  to  the  natural 
order  legumincsm,  and  to  that  division  known 
a^  the  mimoua^  distinguished  by  their  ordina- 


rily compound  leaves,  regular  flowers  with  long 
and  commonly  hypogynous  stamens,  which 
are  in  number  indefinite,  the  corolla  being  val- 
vate  in  estivation.  Some  instances  are  known 
of  polygamous  flowers  among  them.  The  parts 
of  the  plant  subject  to  motion  from  external 
pressure,  the  jarring  of  the  ground,  or  me- 
chanical irritation,  are  the  swellings  or  knots 
at  the  several  joints  of  the  leaf,  so  that  a  single 
leaflet,  a  pair  of  leaflets,  or  more,  as  well  as  die 
entire  leaf,  can  be  affected.  Dutrochet,  Meyen, 
Morren,  Schleiden,  and  others,  have  endeavor- 
ed to  account  for  this  phenomenon,  but  their 
explanations  are  only  partial.  The  turgescence 
of  the  cellular  tissues  at  these  parts  through 
the  sun^s  rays  and  a  heat  of  70""  to  80°  F.  in  the 
atmosphere  is  apparent  in  the  normal  state  of 
the  plant ;  while  diminished  light  and  heat,  as 
well  as  loss  of  sap  from  a  cut  or  wound  beneath 
the  joints,  evidently  result  in  the  closing  and 
falling  of  the  leaflets.  Influenced  by  the  last 
named  cause,  they  will  be  found  to  remain  in 
that  condition  until  the  lesion  is  repaired. — ^The 
senedtive  plant  is  readily  raised  from  seeds,  and 
usually  flowers  in  t^e  summer  months ;  but  the 
protection  of  the  greenhouse  is  needed  to  per- 
fect its  seed  pods. 

SEPIA.    See  Outtlb  Fish. 

SEPOYS,  the  native  soldiers  of  the  English 
army  in  Hmdostan.  The  word  is,  derived  by 
Bishop  Heber  from  asp,  the  bow  and  arrow, 
which  weapon  was  once  used  almost  univer- 
sally by  the  Indian  soldiers;  but  it  comes 
more  probably  from  npahi^  the  Persian  word 
for  soldier.  The  practice  of  employing  the  na- 
tives as  soldiers  was  begun  by  the  French  more 
than  a  century  ago,  and  was  soon  afterward 
imitated  to  a  small  extent  by  the  English. 
The  cheapness  of  the  troops,  and  the  vast  ex- 
tent of  Umd  to  be  held  in  subjection,  led  con- 
stantly to  their  further  use,  until  they  far  out- 
numbered the  European  troops.  In  1840  there 
were  in  the  8  presidencies  of  Bombay,  Madras, 
and  Bengal,  in  the  pay  of  the  East  India  com- 
pany, 178  regiments  of  native  troops.  In  1857, 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  great  rebellion,  there 
were  in  the  Bombay  army  about  80,000  sepoys, 
in  the  Madras  army  about  50,000,  and  in  the 
Bengal  army  about  120,000,  beside  several 
thousand  troops  employed  out  of  Hindostan. 
At  that  time  there  were  88,000  European 
troops  scattered  throughout  India.  The  se- 
poys were  volunteer  troops.  Their  pay  was  7 
rupees,  a  month,  which  sum,  though  small  to 
us,  was  double  the  wages  of  the  class  from 
which  they  were  generally  taken.  After  16 
years'  service  they  received  one  additional  ru- 
pee, and  after  20  years*  service  two.  A  sergeant 
or  havildar  was  paid  14  rupees;  a  jemadar  or 
lieutenant  24;  and  a  stibadar  or  captain,  the 
highest  rank  to  which  a  native  could  attain,  67. 
A  native  regiment  consisted  of  about  1,000  pri- 
vates, 120  native  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
20  native  commissioned  oflicers ;  the  remaining 
officers  were  European.  The  theory  of  a  regi- 
ment required  about  25  European  officers ;  but 
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from  absenteeism  on  farlongbs,  on  staff  ap- 
pointments, or  in  civil  duties,  the  number  was 
reaUy  12  or  15.  The  men  were  smaller  in 
dze,  but  as  well  disciplined  and  as  hardy  as 
the  English  troops.  Until  the  rebellion  in 
1857  perfect  conndence  was  felt  in  the  loyalty 
of  these  troops;  but  the  revolt  of  that  year, 
not  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  people,  but  of  the 
native  Indian  soldiers,  rendered  a  change  in  the 
organization  of  the  army  necessary.  It  was 
transferred  along  with  the  government  of  India 
to  the  crown,  its  numbers  largely  reduced,  and 
the  men  placed  on  the  footing  of  irregulars. 

SEPP,  Johannes  Nepomuk,  a  German  his- 
torian, born  at  T5lz,  Bavaria,  in  1816.  He 
studied  at  the  university  of  Munich,  and  became 
the  favorite  disciple  of  GOrres.  In  1845-^6  he 
made  a  journey  through  Syria,  Palestine,  and 
Egypt,  and  on  his  return  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  history,  at  the  university  of  Munidb.  In 
1848,  in  consequence  of  the  agitation  produced 
by  Lola  Montez,  he  was  removed  from  his  chair, 
together  with  Ddllinger,  Lasaulx,  Philipps,  and 
4  other  leaders  of  what  was  called  the  Oatholio 
party,  but  was  restored  to  it  in  1850.  For  his 
ardent  advocacy  of  the  interests  of  the  Oatholio 
church  he  was  created  by  the  pope  a  knight 
of  the  order  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  His  chief 
works  are  a  "Life  of  Christ"  (T  vols.,  Ratis- 
bon,  1842-^6),  written  to  counteract  that  by 
Strauss,  and  Das  Heidenihum  und  dessen  Be^ 
deutung  far  das  Chrtstmthum  (3  vols.,  1858), 
a  Oatholio  parallel  to  Schelling^s  Mythologie 
und  Offmbarung, 

6EPS(Daud.),  a  genne  of  saurian  reptiles  of 
the  skink  family,  £vided  by  modern  authors 
into  several  sub-genera.  In  the  group  the  feet 
are  very  short,  3  or  4  toed  with  claws;  the 
apex  of  the  tongue  is  notched,  the  eyes  lizard- 
like with  transparent  lower  lid ;  teeth  numer- 
ous and  conical;  body  snake-like,  and  the 
scales  smooth  and  imbricated;  no  femoral 
pores.  The  4-toed  seps  (tetradaetyltis  Deere- 
siensis^  P6ron)  has  the  nostrils  in  the  nasal 
scute,  and  a  conical  tail  about  as  long  as,  and 
hardly  distinct  from,  the  body;  the  color 
above  is  brownish  spotted  with  black,  the  sides 
grayish  with  dark  dots,  and  whitish  below ;  it 
is  about  5^  inches  long,  the  anterior  limbs  i 
and  the  posterior  f  of  an  inch ;  it  is  found  in 
Australia  and  the  neighboring  islands.  The 
8-toed  seps  (hemiergis  DecresiensiSj  Dum.  and 
Bibr.)  is  distmguished  from  the  last  chiefly  by 
the  number  of  the  toes,  of  which  the  central  is 
the  longest;  the  colors  and  habitat  are  the 
same ;  the  length  is  about  4  inches,  the  anterior 
limbs  i  of  an  inch  and  the  posterior  about  half 
as  long.  The  common  seps  (seps  Chalddica, 
Merr.)  has  a  more  elongated  body  and  shorter 
limbs,  and  the  nostrils  are  between  the  nasal 
and  rostral  scutes;  the  feet  are  8-toed.  The 
color  is  bronze  above,  usually  with  4  longita- 
diual  darker  stripes,  and  greenish  white  below ; 
the  number  of  stripes  and  the  black  and  white 
markings  vary;  the  length  is  16  inches,  the 
anterior  limbs  f  and  the  posterior  i  inch.    It 


is  viviparous,  and  is  found  in  southern  £nrof<e 
and  northern  Africa;  the  food  consists  of 
worms,  small  land  molluaks,  epiders,  and  in- 
sects. An  allied  species  (hetavmelei  Mavri- 
tanieuSy  Dum.  and  Bibr.)  of  K  AMca  has  cmlf 
2  toes  on  the  fore  feet;  it  is  grayish  white 
dotted  with  black  above,  and  whitish  belov; 
the  length  is  4}  inches,  the  anterior  limbs  } 
and  the  posterior  i  of  an  inch. 

SEPTABIA  (Lat.  septum,  a  divisian),  con- 
cretions of  calcareous  and  sometimes  of  fer- 
ruginous materials  divided  by  Teins  of  whito 
calcareous  spar.  The  turtle-like  septaria  sn 
particularly  described  in  the  article  Ookcsi- 
TioNS.  In  England  they  are  met  wi^  of  sinii- 
lar  forms  to  those  of  New  York,  and  some  are 
applied  to  economical  uses.  They  are  calcined 
and  ground  to  powder  to  make  hydrfuilic  c€zd- 
ent,  and  for  this  purpose  are  obtained  is 
large  quantities  in  Chichester  harbor  and  off 
the  coast  of  Hampshire,  and  are  also  procizred 
from  Harwich,  Sheppy,  and  other  places.  On 
the  coast  of  Dorsetshire  a  stratum  of  septansn 
stone  is  largely  quarried  for  the  same  purpose. 
At  Weymouth  the  turtle  stones  fonnd  in  the 
Oxford  clay  are  cut  into  slabs  and  polished, 
and  make  handsome  tables. 

SEPTEMBER  (Lat.  septem,  seven),  the  9th 
month  of  the  year,  but  the  7th  with  the  Bo- 
mans,  their  year  beginning  with  Hjuvh,  as  the 
legal  year  did  in  England  until  the  change  of 
style  in  1752.  The  name  is  still  retained  in 
most  European  languages,  like  those  of  the  3 
succeeding  months,  notwithstanding  dieir  pref- 
ent  inaccuracy.  The  Anglo-Saxons  csHed.  it 
Gerst-Monath^  or  barley  month,  as  barley,  har- 
vested in  September,  was  their  most  importaDt 
grain ;  and  in  Switzerland  it  is  still  called  Eif^- 
Manat,  harvest  month.    It  has  80  days. 

SEPTUAGINT.    See  Bible,  vol.  lii.  p.  231. 

SEPULYEDA,  Juan  Gikes  ds,  a  Spani& 
historian,  bom  at  Pozoblanco,  near  CordoTi, 
in  1490,  died  in  1574.  He  assisted  Cardiixl 
Osgetan  at  Naples  in  the  revision  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  in  1529  went  to  Bome  and  entered 
the  service  of  Oardinal  Quinonez,  and,  retcrih 
ing  to  Spain  in  1586,  was  appointed  chapbin 
and  historiographer  to  Oharles  Y.,  and  introst- 
ed  with  the  education  of  the  emperor^s  eldest 
son,  afterward  Philip  H.  He  wrote  a  work  in 
opposition  to  Las  Oasas,  to  prove  that  the  wars 
and  acts  of  the  Spaniards  in  America  were  jest 
and  proper,  which  was  condenmed  by  the  um- 
versities  of  Alcala  and  Salamanca,  and  never 
printed.  Beside  a  number 'of  treatises,  he 
wrote  in  Latin  a  history  of  Charles  V.,  another 
of  Philip  IL,  and  a  narrative  of  the  Spanish 
conquests  in  Mexico.  His  works  were  pnb- 
liahed  by  the  royal  academy  of  histoiy  at  Ma- 
drid in  1780  (4  vols.  4to.). 

SEQTJATOHIE,  a  new  8.  W.  co.  of  Tmu 
intersected  by  a  branch  of  the  Tennessee  river; 
pop.  in  1860,  2,120,  of  whom  201  were  slaves. 
The  surface  is  very  hilly  and  the  sofl  moder- 
ately productive.  The  staples  are  wheat,  In* 
dian  com,  and  oats.    Oapital,  Dunl^x 
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SfiQUIN*  (Ital.  2eechino^  from  tecca^  the  mint), 
an  Italian  and  Turkish  gold  coin.    It  was  first 
struck  at  Venice  about  the  end  of  the  ISth 
centarj)  and  afterward  in  all  the  other  Italian 
cities,  and  from  the  Levant  was  introduced  into 
Tarkej.    The  Tuscan  sequin  is  worth  $2.80, 
the  Turkish  from  $1.10  to  $1.75.    On  the  ob- 
verse of  the  Italian  sequin  is  generally  the  pa- 
tron saint  of  the  city,  and  on  the  reverse  simply 
a  legend.    The  Turkish  sequin  bears  on  the 
obverse  the  name  of  the  reigning  sultan,  with 
sometimes  a  prayer,  and  on  the  reverse  the 
place  and  date  of  coinage. 
SERAGLIO.    See  Oonstantinoplb. 
SERAJEVO.    See  Bosna  Sbbai. 
SERAMPOKE,  a  town  of  British  India,  in 
the  Bengal  presidency,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Hoogly,  about  12  m.  N.  from  Calcutta, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  railroad;  pop. 
about  13,000.    It  extends  about  a  mile  along 
the  river,  and  is  well  built  and  dean.    Seram- 
pore  formerly  belonged  to  Denmark,  but  was 
purchased  by  the  English  in  1845.    The  first 
baptist  mission  for  converting  the  people  of 
Hindostan  to  Ohristianity  was  established  here, 
but  it  has  since  been  removed  to  Calcutta.  ^^  The 
Friend  of  India, ^'  one  of  the  principal  journals 
of  that  country,  is  published  in  Serampore. 

SERAPH  (Heb.  saraphj  burning  or  fiery),  an 
order  of  angels  represented  by  the  prophets  of 
the  Old  Testament  as  surrounding  the  throne 
ofGod^  whom  they  are  constantly  occupied  in 
praising  with  their  voices.  They  derive  their 
name  from  their  dazzling  or  fiery  appearance, 
and  are  generally  spoken  of  in  connection 
with  the  cherubim,  with  whom  they  are  often 
identified.  Those  described  by  Isaiah  had  each 
6  winprs,  with  2  of  which  he  covered  his  feet, 
with  2  his  face,  and  with  the  2  others  flew 
(Isa.  vi.  2-6.) 

SERAPIS,  or  Sabafis,  an  Egyptian  divinity, 
whose  worship  was  introduced  in  the  reign  of 
the  first  Ptolemy.  According  to  Plutarch  and 
Tacitus,  Ptolemy,  warned  by  a  dream,  sent  to 
Sinope  for  a  colossal  statue,  which  on  its  arri- 
val at  Alexandria  was  declared  to  represent 
the  god  Serapis.  He  must  therefore  have  been 
previously  known  in  Egypt,  though  he  cannot 
be  identified  with  either  of  the  old  national 
gods.  The  Egyptians  themselves  never  ac- 
knowledged him  in  their  pantheon,  but  he  was 
the  principal  divinity  in  the  Greek  and  Boman 
towns,  and  was  considered  to  be  either  Osiris, 
-^^culapius,  Jupiter,  or  Pluto.  The  temple 
Serapeum  was  built  at  Alexandria  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  statue,  and  was  the  last  hold  of 
the  pagans  in  that  city  after  the  introduction 
of  Ohristianity.  It  was  a  magnificent  structure, 
supported  by  arches,  and  divided  within  into 
spacious  apartments.  "  The  consecrated  build- 
ings," says  Gibbon,  "were  surrounded  by  a 
qnadrangular  portico ;  the  stately  halls  and  ex- 
quisite statues  displayed  the  triumph  of  the  arts ; 
and  the  treasures  of  ancient  learning  were  pre- 
served in  the  famous  Alexandrian  library,  whidi 
had  arisen  with  new  splendor  from  its  ashes." 


It  was  destroyed  by  the  bishop  Theophilus,  by 
order  of  Theodosius,  in  389 ;  and  "  the  colossal 
statue  of  Serapis  was  involved  in  the  ruin  of 
his  temple  and  religion."  There  was  also  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Serapis  at  Memphis,  the 
remains  of  which  were  discovered  by  M.  Mari- 
ette  in  1850. 

SERBATI.    See  Rosmiot  Skkbati. 

SERENADE  (Ital.  serenata,  from  Lat.  8&renu9, 
clear),  literally,  music  performed  in  the  open 
air  on  a  clear  night.  Among  the  nations  of 
southern  Europe  it  signifies  the  amatory  songs, 
accompanied  by  the  guitar,  with  which  lovers 
favor  their  mistresses  at  night.  Any  music 
performed  in  the  open  air  at  night,  whether 
vocal,  instrumental,  or  mixed,  if  of  a  compli- 
mentary character,  is  now  called  a  serenade. 

SERF  (Lat.  sermut^  a  servant  or  slave),  a 
terin  descriptive  of  the  condition  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  people  of  Europe  in  the  middle 
ages  and  in  later  times.  Slavery  and  various 
forms  of  bondage  prevailed  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  slavery  was 
known  to  some  of  the  races  by  whom  that  em- 
pire was  overthrown;  and  out  of  the  social 
and  political  conflicts  produced  by  the  barba- 
rian invasions  of  the  empire  arose  that  form  of 
society  which  is  known  as  the  feudal  system, 
which  existed  for  several  centuries  in  most 
parts  of  Europe,  and  in  which  there  were  va- 
rious degrees  of  servitude.  The  inv^ers  found 
a  portion  of  the  agricultural  populations  of 
tlie  countries  they  entered  and  acquired  in  a 
medium  condition  between  servitude  and  free- 
dom. These  were  the  eoUmi,  or  bond  labor- 
ers, who  were  attached  to  estates.  In  Gaul, 
where  the  feudal  system  experienced  its  great- 
est development,  and  where  serfdom  became 
the  most  extensive  and  severe  in  its  application 
to  the  masses  of  the  people,  the  German  con- 
querors gave  themselves  up  to  the  enjoyments 
of  war  and  the  chase,  and  to  the  grosser  sensual 
pleasures,  while  their  flocks  were  tended  and 
their  lands  tilled  by  slaves,  some  of  whom  paid 
rent  in  kind,  while  others  stored  the  produce 
of  their  labors  for  their  masters,  deducting  a 
small  amount  for  tlieir  own  subsistence.  So- 
ciety was  composed  of  lords,  vassals,  and 
slaves,  and  labor  Was  almost  entirely  servile 
and  compulsory.  Some  persons  possessed 
more  tiian  20,000  slaves  each.  The  capitulary 
de  ViUU  shows  that  the  royal  farms  were  cul- 
tivated by  slaves,  and  it  is  estimated  that  they 
embraced  a  fourth  part  of  the  land.  In  time 
the  benefices  that  were  granted  became  herita- 
ble, so  that  the  beneficiary  exercised  over  the 
slaves  not  merely  the  power  of  an  owner,  but 
also  that  of  a  magistrate.  The  tendency  of 
events  under  the  Merovingian  and  Carlovin^an 
kings  was  to  the  increase  of  servitude.  The 
revolts  and  commotions  thlit  were  then  so  com- 
mon had  the  efiect  of  rapidly  increasing  the 
enslaved  classes,  by  forcmg  free  men  into 
them.  Montesquieu  asserts  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ascendency  of  the  third  dynasty, 
in  the  10th  century,  nearly  all  the  people  of 
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France  were  serfs.  The  extreme  saferings  of 
the  people  from  famine  compelled  many  of 
them  to  sell  themselves  into  slavery,  thns  ex- 
changing liberty  for  bread,  which  has  happened 
in  all  ages,  but  which  was  a  more  common 
proceeding  in  the  9th  century  than  at  any 
other  time.  Others  exchanged  liberty  for  the 
protection  of  powerful  men.  Offenders  against 
the  laws,  who  could  not  pay  the  compositions 
demanded  of  them,  and  persons  who  had  failed 
^o  perform  their  military  duties,  were  made 
serfs,  or  were  liable  to  be  so  made.  Some 
men  became  the  property  of  churches  and 
monasteries,  to  receive  in  return  such  spiritual 
benefits  as  it  was  in  the  power  of  those  insti- 
tutions to  give  them.  The  liberty  of  the  small 
landed  proprietors  was  always  in  danger  of 
being  lost ;  and  as  their  powerful  neighhors  did 
frequently  seize  their  estates,  they  were  not 
likely  in  all  cases  to  neglect  to  seize  their  per- 
sons. The  difference  between  the  poor  free- 
men and  the  servile  classes  was  very  great  in 
theory,  but  it  often  happened  that  the  former 
were  badly  treated,  and  degraded  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  latter.  After  the  failure  of  the 
purposes  of  the  early  kings  of  the  Oarlovingian 
line,  through  the  weakness  of  their  successors, 
the  feudal  system  became  a  necessity,  and  was 
the  mode  in  which  the  influential  classes  sought 
to  effect  an  organized  society;  and  that  im- 
plied the  political  and  personal  enslavement  of 
most  of  the  people.  But  the  change  that  was 
brought  about  was  not  entirely  un&vorable  to 
the  poor.  The  effect  of  the  barbarian  conquests 
had  been  on  the  whole  advantageous  to  the 
slaves  found  in  the  conquered  countries,  though 
it  had  considerably  depressed  the  eoloni.  The 
two  classes  of  forced  laborers  had  been  brought 
nearer  together,  the  more  favored  class  suffer- 
ing somewhat  fh)m  the  change,  while  the  less 
favored  class  gained  a  little  therefronu  For 
several  centuries  this  state  of  things  lasted,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  eoloni,  or  villeins,  as  they 
were  called  by  the  jurisconsults.  The  effect 
of  the  establishment  of  the  feudal  system,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  beneficial  to  the  villeins. 
Their  condition,  says  Hallam,  then  *^  acquired 
some  fixity ;  they  were  subjected  to  a  multitude 
of  dues,  often  odious  and  absurd ;  but  however 
numerous  they  were,  however  odious,  however 
absurd,  when  he  had  once  paid  them  the  villein 
no  longer  owed  any  thing  to  his  lord ;  the  seign- 
eur had  not  frill  power  over  his  villein ;  the 
latter  was  not  a  slave,  a  thing  of  which  the 
proprietor  might  dispose  at  his  pleasure.  A 
principle  of  right  soared  constantly  above  their 
relations ;  and  the  weak  knew,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  that  he  had  some  ground  to  go  upon, 
some  theory  of  appeal."  While  the  villeins 
thus  gained  from  the  triumph  of  the  principle 
of  feudalism,  the  serfis  did  not  suffer,  their  con- 
dition being  assimilated  to  that  of  the  villeins, 
and  becoming  fixed.  Chattel  slavery  ceased 
to  exist,  and  they  could  not  be  bought  and 
sold,  as  had  previously  been  the  case.  This 
was  principally  owing  to  the  influence  of  the 


church,  which  denounced  trafiBlo  in  Gfarisdans. 
The  serfs  became  hereditary  bondmen,  and 
were  employed  on  the  soil,  with  which  they 
were  transferred.  The  difference  between  thQ 
8ei&  and  the  villeins,  however,  was  so  faint  in 
many  respects  that  they  are  generally  spoken 
of  as  forming  one  and  the  same  class  of  per^ 
sons,  even  by  the  highest  authorities,  and  by 
writers  who  in  other  places  have  been  care- 
ful to  mark  the  distinction  between  them. 
This  distinction  was  real,  the  villeins  holding  a 
medium  position  between  the  serfs  and  the  in- 
genuous classes,  or  freemen.  The  serfs,  who 
are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  lower  class  of 
villeins,  were,  in  theory,  in  the  most  abject 
state,  and  practically  th&y  often  were  so, 
though,  as  stated,  the  improvement  of  villenage 
was  not  without  its  effect  on  the  serf's  condi- 
tion. Beaumanoir,  after  pointing  out  the  two 
conditions  of  gentlemen  and  freemen,  says: 
^^  The  third  esta^  of  men  is  that  of  such  as  are 
not  free ;  and  these  are  not  all  of  one  condi- 
tion, for  some  are  so  subject  to  their  lord  that 
he  may  take  all  they  have,  alive  or  dead,  and 
imprison  them  whenever  he  pleases,  being  ac- 
countable to  none  but  God ;  while  others  are 
treated  more  gently,  from  whom  the  lord  can 
take  nothing  but  customary  payments,  though 
at  their  death  all  they  have  escheats  to  hini.^^ 
The  former  were  serfis,  the  latter  villeins.  The 
villein  was  obliged  to  remain  upon  his  lord's 
estate.  He  could  not  seU  his  lands,  and  Ms 
person  was  bound,  and  he  could  be  redaimed. 
and  brought  back  if  he  left  his  superior.  This 
was  the  condition  of  both  serfs  and  villeins ; 
but  the  former  were  bound  to  tJie  perform- 
ance of  ignoble  services,  from  which  the  latter 
were  exempt.  ^^  In  England,"  says  Hallam,  "'  at 
least  from  the  reign  of  Henry  U.,  one  only, 
and  that  the  inferior  species,  existed ;  incapa- 
ble of  property,  and  destitute  of  redress,  ex- 
cept against  the  most  outrageous  injuries.  The 
lord  could  seize  whatever  they  acquired  or  in- 
herited, or  convey  them,  apart  from  the  land, 
to  a  stranger.  Their  tenure  bound  them  to 
what  were  called  villein  services,  ignoble  in 
their  nature,  and  indeterminate  in  their  de- 
gree ;  the  felling  of  timber,  the  carrying  of 
manure,  the  repairing  of  roads  for  their  lord, 
who  seems  to  have  possessed  an  equally  un- 
bounded right  over  their  labor  and  its  fruits. 
But  by  the  customs  of  France  and  Germany, 
persons  in  this  abject  state  seem  to  have  been 
called  serfs,  and  distinguished  from  villeins, 
who  were  only  bound  to  fixed  payments  and 
duties  in  respect  of  their  lord,  though,  as  it 
seems,  without  any  legal  redress  if  injured  by 
him."  It  was  only  against  his  lord,  however, 
that  the  villein  was  without  rights,  at  least  in 
England;  and  ^^he  might  inherit,  purchase, 
sue  in  the  courts  of  law,  though,  as  defendant  in 
a  real  action  or  suit  wherein  land  was  claimed, 
he  might  shelter  himself  under  the  plea  of  vil- 
lenage." Children  generally  followed  the  con- 
dition of  their  mother,  but  in  England  the  state 
of  the  father  determined  that  of  uie  ohildren  as 
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far  back  as  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  the  first  third 
of  the  12th  century.  There  the  law  presaraed 
that  the  fathers  of  the  bastards  of  female  vil- 
leins were  free,  or  that  bastards  were  the  sons 
of  nobody,  and  therefore  could  not  be  the  sons 
of  slaves.  In  France,  the  free  woman  who 
married  a  serf  was  treated  as  being  of  her  hus- 
band^s  condition;  and  in  Flanders,  if  a  free 
man  married  a  villem,  he  became  a  villein  him- 
self after  living  with  her  a  year.  Before  the 
establishment  of  the  feudal  system,  and  under 
the  Garlovingian  rule,  it  had  been  provided 
that  a  free  man  who  had  taken  a  villein  to  wife 
coald  divorce  her  if  he  had  been  deceived  as  to 
her  condition.  Villeins  could  not  marry  with- 
out their  lord's  consent,  or  they  forfeited  their 
property,  or  were  fined.  The  treatment  of  the 
servile  classes  differed  much  in  different  conn- 
tries,  and  villenage  literally  disappeared  from 
England  long  before  it  was  broken  up  in  France. 
"  Some  faint  traces  of  the  institution  of  villen- 
age'* in  England,  says  Macaulay,  ^^  were  detect- 
ed by  the  curious  so  late  as  the  days  of  the 
Stuarts ;  nor  has  that  institution  ever,  to  this 
hour,  been  abolished  by  statute.''  The  church 
was  one  of  the  principal  agents  in  this  change, 
so  silently  yet  so  effectively  wrought,  and 
without  exciting  any  disturbance.  It  is  the 
testimony  of  the  most  eminent  of  Protestant 
historians,  that  so  successfully  had  she  '^  used 
her  formidable  machinery  that,  before  the  ref- 
ormation came,  she  had  enfranchised  almost 
-all  the  bondmen  in  the  kingdom  except  her 
own,  who,  to  do  her  justice,  seem  to  have 
been  very  tenderly  treated." — ^In  France,  the 
institution  lingered  until  a  period  within  the 
memory  of  men  now  living;  but  the  rise  of 
men  from  a  servile  condition  began  very  early 
in  that  country,  and  continued  to  go  on  until 
great  changes  were  effected.  Many  of  the 
coloni  aspired  to  freedom  at  the  time  when  the 
feudal  system  was  in  its  most  flourishing  state, 
and  not  a  few  of  them  were  successful  in 
throwing  off  their  bonds.  Those  on  the  estates 
of  kings  and  churchmen  were  soonest  enabled 
to  do  this,  for  obvious  reasons.  By  the  middle 
of  the  13th  century  so  many  villeins  had  be- 
come possessed  of  fiefe,  that  even  St.  Louis 
himself,  who  favored  the  rise  of  the  people,  be- 
came alarmed,  and  sought  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
practice.  But  he  did  not  take  from  them  the 
fiefe  they  had  acqhired,  which  has  justly  been 
held  to  prove  that  the  number  of  such  fiefs  was 
large,  and  the  class  of  emancipated  eoUmi  too 
numerous  to  be  assailed.  Two  generations 
earlier,  Philip  Augustus  had  provided  by  law 
that  the  royal  investiture  of  any  man  with  a 
fief  raised  him  from  the  rank  of  a  roturier  to 
that  of  a  noble.  This  had  become  necessary  in 
consequence  of  the  sale  of  their  fiefe  by  nobles 
jho  were  dedrous  of  becoming  crusaders. 
There  were  none  but  citizens  of  the  bourgs  who 
conld  purchase  the  property  thus  offer^,  and 
many  of  those  citizens  were  either  villeins  by 
birth  or  the  descendants  of  villeins;  and  until 
the  crusades  it  was  an  established  principle  of 


the  feudal  law  that  no  TOturier  conld  aoquire 
or  hold  a  fief.  The  law  of  Philip  Augustus  was 
therefore  absolutely  necessary,  to  give  validity 
to  the  new  state  of  things  that  had  been  brought 
about  by  the  action  of  the  nobles  themselves; 
and  it  was  a  severe  blow  to  feudalism,  of 
which  the  enslavement  of  the  people  was  a 
necessary  incident.  The  creation  of  the  bourgs 
or  communes  afforded  places  of  refuge  to  those 
serfs  who  fled  frx>m  their  lords,  and  thus  buUt 
up  a  portion  of  society  which  was  hostile  to 
feudalism,  and  which  was  supported  by  the 
French  kings,  who  were  ever  on  the  watch  to 
increase  their  power  at  the  expense  of  the 
seigneurs.  Louis  X.,  in  1815,  emancipated  all 
persons  in  the  royal  domains  upon  their  pay- 
ing a  Mt  composition,  his  object  being  to  set 
an  example  to  all  seigneurs;  but  his  example 
was  not  extensively  followed.  Philip  the  Fair 
emancipated  the  villeins  on  the  royid  domains 
in  Languedoc,  bat  the  number  of  freemen  was 
always  greater  in  southern  France  than  in  the 
north,  except  in  Kormandy.  One  of  the  chief 
effects  of  uie  crusades  was  to  favor  emanci- 
pation. Previously  the  obstacles  in  the  way 
to  emancipation  were  almost  insurmountable. 
The  labor  of  the  villeins  was  very  valuable  to 
their  lords,  and  a  lay  noble  *^  was  unable  to  en- 
franchise the  serf  without  the  concurrence  of 
each  in  turn  of  the  various  other  lords  who,  in 
the  long  chain  of  feudal  dependence,  might 
have  an  interest,  mediate  or  immediate,  or 
more  or  less  remote,  in  the  fief  to  which  the 
serf  belonged."  To  emancipate  a  serf  .on  an 
ecclesiastical  estate  would  have  been  to  alien- 
ate a  part  of  the  church's  property,  and  that 
property  was  inalienable  according  to  the  can- 
on law.  The  crusades  operated  to  change 
this,  as  military  service  was  incompatible  with 
the  servile  condition.  The  serf  who  took  the 
cross  became  free,  not  through  the  force  of 
positive  law,  but  because  opinion  was  so  strong 
m  his  favor  that  his  owner  darst  not  reclaim 
him,  either  while  in  service  or  after  his  return. 
The  crusades,  too,  by  introducing  unwonted 
habits  of  change  of  place,  greatly  increased  the 
numbers  of  those  wandering  vagrants  whom 
the  law  had  previously  presumed  to  be  serfs, 
and  assigned  to  the  lord  on  whose  property 
they  remained  beyond  a  year  and  a  day,  unless 
they  acknowledged  themselves  to  be  the  prop- 
erty of  some  other  lord.  The  crusaders  were 
soldiers  of  the  cross,  and  it  would  not  answer 
to  deal  with  them  as  slaves.  It  was  allowed  to 
vagrants  to  declare  themselves  the  king's  vas- 
sals, and  such  vassals  were  free.  Further,  this 
movement  of  the  people  caused  great  additions 
to  be  made  to  the  populations  of  the  communes, 
and  the  gates  of  the  conmiunes  stood  constant- 
ly open  to  refugees;  and  whoever  resided 
therein  for  a  year  and  a  day,  being  a  serf  at 
the  beginning  of  that  term,  became  a  free  man. 
No  serf  could  be  a  hourgeok^  for  in  the  citizens 
of  a  bourg  resided,  collectively,  its  seigneury; 
and  a  setf  could  not  hold  seigneurial  rights. 
But  when  the  serf  who  had  taken  refuge  in  a 
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bonrg  had  acquired  fifeedoio,  he  beoame  a  citi- 
zen on  easy  terms.  Before  the  crusades  these 
bourgs  had  become  so  many  places  of  refage  to 
men  of  servile  condition ;  and  the  crusades  led 
to  the  great  increase  of  the  number  of  such 
fhgitives.  Thus  the  communes  were  strength- 
ened, and  the  feudal  system  was  weakened,  and 
with  the  weakening  of  that  system  was  eman- 
cipation made  the  easier.  The  crusades  also 
promoted  commerce,  and  created  new  sourcee 
of  wealth,  which  things  were  favorable  to  free- 
dom. Nevertheless,  serfdom  was  not  abol- 
ished throughout  France  until  the  French  revo- 
lution, and  serfe  could  not  be  manumitted  with- 
out letters  patent  from  the  king.  In  1616  the 
ti&n  itat  prayed  the  king  to  enfranchise  all 
ser/s,  on  their  paying  a  composition,  but  their 
prayer  was  not  heard.  It  was  a  French  rule 
of  law,  and  as  such  put  in  practice  concerning 
foreigners  as  early  as  the  18th  century,  that 
whoever  entered  France,  being  a  slave,  became 
free ;  but  the  practice  of  the  country  was  very 
different  toward  the  masses  of  the  natives. 
That  terrible  insurrection  known  as  the  Jao- 
gwriey  which  occurred  in  1867,  Just  after  the 
battle  of  Poitiers,  was  caused  by  ttie  sufferings 
of  the  people  at  the  hands  of  the  seigneurs, 
though  its  immediate  occasion  was  the  addi- 
tiond  suffering  that  was  created  by  the  English 
wars.  The  fierceness  of  the  peasants  operated 
disadvantageously  to  their  cause,  as  it  afforded 
an  excuse  for  keeping  them  in  a  subordinate 
condition ;  and  from  that  time  the  progress  of 
emanaipation  became  slow.  The  triumph  of 
the  central  power,  too,  was  injurious  to  the  ser- 
vile classes,  as  the  kings  no  longer  had  occasion 
to  favor  the  people  at  the  expense  of  the  nobles. 
From  the  closing  years  of  the  14th  century, 
therefore,  the  condition  of  the  French  people 
ceased  to  be  directly  affected  by  those  xsauses 
which  previously  had  tended  to  their  elevation; 
but  general  causes  to  that  end  still  remained  in 
operation,  and  at  least  prevented  their  condi- 
tion from  becoming  worse. — In  Italy  the  people 
had  become  free  by  the  18th  century ;  and  in 
some  of  the  German  countries  the  peasants  had 
acquired  their  freedom  before  the  close  of  the 
18th  century,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
they  remained  in  a  condition  of  modified  vil- 
lenage  until  the  present  century.  The  same  re- 
mark holds  of  other  countries  of  northern  and 
eastern  Europe. — ^In  England  the  state  of  most 
of  the  laboring  people  was  on  the  whole,  and 
comparatively  speaking,  mild  down  to  the 
time  of  Henry  II.  (1164r-'89).  The  ^Ulani  of 
Domesday  Book  were  the  ceorU  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  law ;  and  in  the  second  generation  after 
the  Norman  conquest  the  villein  was  mentioned 
as  a  freeman.  But  in  the  next  generation  he 
became  completely  dependent  upon  the  lord, 
and  his  general  condition  was  a  very  harsh  one, 
though  somewhat  mitigated  by  the  existence 
of  legal  fictions,  and  by  opinion.  ^^  This  class," 
says  Hallam,  ^^was  distinguished  into  villeins 
regardant,  who  had  been  attached  from  time 
immemorial  to  a  certain  manor,  and  villeins  in 


gross,  where  such  territorial  piesoriptio&  hid 
never  existed,  or  had  been  broken.  In  tbc 
condition  of  tiiese,  whatever  has  been  aaidh 
some  writers,  I  can  find  no  manner  of  difer- 
ence;  the  distinction  was  merely  techmcd 
and  affected  only  the  mode  of  pleadmg.^^  Gnd- 
ually  the  condition  of  the  English  v^eins  t» 
improved,  until  the  system  silently  disappeirei 
By  the  middle  of  the  14th  century  there  vac 
many  peasants  who  had  become  free  kboreis. 
and  who  worked  for  wages.  The  Eu^isb  r^ 
leins  of  that  time  shared  in  that  general  arer- 
sion  to  servitude  which  led  the  Jacqua  to  rise 
in  France,  and  the  rebellion  that  takes  its  xume 
from  Wat  Tyler  was  of  substantially  the  same  da- 
ture  as  that  in  which  Guillaume  CaDet  figured, 
though  the  English  revolt  was  a  quarter  d  a 
century  later  than  the  French.  After  that  re- 
bellion was  quelled  the  tone  of  parliamentarj 
action  toward  the  villeins  was  very  severe  for  a 
time;  but  this  did  not  last,  either  because  tk 
kings  opposed  it,  or  because  anger  disappdired 
as  £he  cause  of  it  Med  away.  From  the  doae 
of  the  14th  century  the  tendency  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  English  villenage  was  very  strong.  The 
last  unequivocal  evidence  as  to  its  exi^^ce  i< 
believed  to  be  a  commission  of  Elizab^h,  daidl 
1674,  directing  the  eufranchisement  of  b«? 
bondmen  and  bondwomen  on  certain  mazK*^ 
upon  payment  of  a  fine ;  but  no  doubt  it  <  j 
isted  somewhat  later  than  that  period— iiit 
Polish  peasantry  were  enslaved  by  the  nollt^ 
but  they  were  never  chattel  slaves;  and  amoe^^ 
the  causes  of  the  fall  of  Poland  was  the  icif- 
dom  that  there  existed.  Since  its  pardtien  a 
considerable  improvement  of  the  condition  d 
the  peasants  has  taken  place  in  various  i»t)r- 
inces.  In  Hungary,  the  last  remnants  of  serf- 
dom were  abolished  by  the  laws  of  1848.  In  Sq»* 
sia,  serfdom  was  unknown  until  1593,  thcofdi 
chattel  slavery  had  long  existed  ther&  Serf- 
dom was  introduced  by  Boris  Godunoff  find  ifi 
a  few  years  all  the  rural  populations  vere 
subject  to  it,  witli  the  exception  of  those  \^' 
sons  who  resided  in  the  free  communes  fi«- 
stituting  the  crown  domains.  The  legi«l:akc 
of  Peter  the  Great  transformed  the  8eri»  on 
private  estates  into  a  condition  of  cbatselh<.x«l 
while  those  on  the  royal  domains  enjoyed  ccob- 
parative  freedom;  but  as  great  grants  of  Lsad 
and  serfs  were  made  by  the  Russian  sovertisDS 
to  individuals,  myriads  of  peasants  vere  thus 
converted  into  serfe  of  the  lowest  grade.  Tlie 
first  sovereign  who  labored  with  saooess  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  practice  was  Kicholaa.  Al- 
exander 1.  favored  emancipation,  but  he  sac^ 
ceeded  only  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  and  then 
not  fully.  Bome  of  the  Kussian  nobles  fr«^ 
all  theif  serfs  during  his  reign.  Nicboiaa 
was  friendly  to  emancipation,  but  the  dream- 
stances  of  his  reign  were  not  so.  IGIitaiy  ^ 
vice  emancipated  the  serf^  and  also  hk  wi& 
and  children.  Alexander  IL  became  ccar  in 
Feb.  1866,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  restoreti 
peace,  he  began  his  labors  in  the  cause  of  eman  . 
cipation,  proposing  to  free  all  the»r^  l:t 
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gradnnlly.  He  has  encountered  considerable 
opposition,  and  long  preparations  were  nnavoid- 
able.  On  March  17, 1861,  the  "  imperial  mani- 
festo^ emancipating  the  serfs  was  published. 
Two  years  from  that  date  are  reqaired  to  effect 
the  imperial  purpose,  and  daring  that  time  the 
old  system  will  be  maintained,  and  as  much 
longer  as  ^all  be  necessary  to  perfect  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  conversion  of  20,000,000 
serfs  into  freemen.  The  czar  tells  the  serfe  that, 
*^to  render  the  transactions  between  the  pro- 
prietors and  the  peasants  more  easy,  in  yirtne 
of  which  the  latter  may  acquire  in  fall  prop- 
erty their  homestead  and  the  land  they  occupy, 
the  government  will  advance  assistance,  ac- 
cording to  a  special  regulation,  by  means  of 
loans,  or  a  transfer  of  debts  incumbering  an 
estate."  The  undertaking  has  been  commenced 
in  a  conservative  spirit,  but  there  is  a  strong 
party  of  the  nobility  opposed  to  it,  while  at  the 
same  time  many  of  the  peasants  are  for  immedi- 
ate emancipation.  The  tone  of  the  '^  imperial 
manifesto"  is  far  from  being  confident.  The 
drcnmstances  of  Europe  will  have  much  effect 
on  the  movement  Peace  will  promote  the 
emperor's  purpose,  while  the  occurrence  of 
war  to  which  Russia  should  be  a  party  would 
probably  delay  its  fulfilment. 

SERGEANT  (Lat.  $&nieM%  a  non-commis- 
uoned  officer  in  a  company  of  infantry  or  a 
troop  of  cavalry,  who  drills  or  instructs  in 
discipline  the  recruits,  and  on  parade  acts  as 
marker  or  guide  in  the  performance  of  the  evo- 
htions.  The  covering  sergeant  stands  behind 
the  officer  in  command  of  the  company  when 
the  battalion  is  in  line,  and  upon  the  command 
to  open  ranks  steps  into  the  place  vacated  by 
him;  when  the  ranks  are  dosed  he  resumes 
his  former  position.  Every  regiment  has  a 
color  gaard  of  from  4  to  0  sergeants,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  protect  the  colors.  In  some  ser- 
vices the  colors  are  borne  by  these  color  ser- 
geants. The  sergeant  mi^or,  the  first  non- 
commisioned  officer  of  a  regiment,  assists  the 
adjutant ;  the  quartermaster  sergeant  acts  un- 
der the  regimental  quartermaster  in  many  de- 
tails relating  to  the  interior  economy  of  the 
regiment;  the  orderly  sergeant,  or  first  ser- 
geant of  a  company,  communicates  the  orders 
of  the  day  as  received  from  the  adjutant  to  his 
company  officers,  and  warns  the  men  for  duty. 
In  the  U.  8.  service  ordnance  sergeants,  select- 
ed from  meritorious  sergeants,  are  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  the  ordnanoe,  arms,  muni- 
tions, ^,  at  the  different  military  posts. — Ser- 
geants at  arms  were  originally  officers  of  police 
who  attended  the  person  of  the  king  and  other 
great  dignitaries,  but  who  are  now  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  the  houses  of  parliament  to  execute 
the  commands  of  the  presiding  officer,  or  ap- 
prehend offenders  against  parliamentary  priv- 
ileges and  the  maintenance  of  order.  Officers 
invested  with  similar  functions  are  attached  to 
ttie  U.  8.  congress  and  to  all  other  legislative 
hodies  in  the  Union.— A  sergeant  at  law,  in 
Kogland,  is  a  lawyer  of  the  highest  rank  under 
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a  Judge.  Until  1846  sergeants  had  the  excln« 
sive  privilege  of  pleading  in  all  trials  at  bar  in 
the  court  of  common  pleas,  but,  except  in  the 
matter  of  precedence,  the  barristers  are  now  on 
a  professional  equality  with  them.  The  judges, 
who  are  always  selected  from  the  sergeants, 
address  the  latter  from  the  bench  as  brothers. 
Sergeants  are  created  by  the  king's  writ  com- 
manding them  to  take  their  degree,  and  no 
qualifications  beyond  having  been  regularly 
called  to  the  bar  seem  to  be  necessary. 

8EBGEANT,  John,  an  American  Jurist, 
bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1779,  died  there,  Nov. 
28,  1852.  He  was  the  son  of  Jonathan  Dick- 
inson Sergeant,  an  active  and  earnest  supporter 
of  the  revolution,  a  member  of  congress,  and 
the  first  attorney-general  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1795,  and  for 
more  than  half  a  century  occupied  the  highest 
position  at  the  bar  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  a 
member  of  congress  from  1816  to  1828,  from 
1827  to  1829,  and  from  1887  to  1842,  and  tO€k 
a  very  active  part  in  the  proceedings  on  the 
Missouri  compromise  of  1820.  He  was  one  of 
the  two  envoys  appointed  to  represent  the 
United  States  in  the  Panama  congress.  In 
1882  he  was  the  whig  candidate  for  vice-presi- 
dent with  Mr.  Clay.  His  **  Select  Speeches'* 
were  published  at  Philadelphia  (8vo.,  1882). 

SERGIPE,  or  Seboipb  dbl  Rxi,  a  maritime 
province  of  Brazil,  bounded  N.  by  Alagoas,  £. 
by  the  Atlantic,  and  8.  and  W.  by  the  province 
of  Bahia;  area,  16,200  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1856, 
188,600.  The  sea  coast  is  generally  low  and 
sandy,  but  inland  the  surface  becomes  moun- 
tainous. The  most  important  rivers  are  the  Sao 
Francisco,  which  forms  the  N.  boundary  line^ 
the  Yaza-Barris,  the  Sergipe,  and  Ootindiba.. 
The  chief  mineral  productions  are  rock  crystal, 
limestone,  and  saltpetre.  The  E.  part  of  the 
province,  called  Matas,  is  well  wooded  and  fer- 
tile, and  has  frequent  rains;  but  the  W.,  called 
Agrestes,  is  subject  to  long  and  severe  droughts;. 
Ooffee  is  cultivated  on*  the  higher  grounds,  and! 
many  kinds  of  fruit  trees  are  grown.  The  for- 
ests are  not  very  extensive,  but  the  timber  is 
of  superior  ouality;  dye  woods  and  drugs  are 
found,  incluaing  ipecacuanha  and  cinchona. 
Capital,  Sergipe  del  Rei  or  Sao  Christovao. 

SERIN AGuR,  or  SinnrAonB  (the  town  of 
Surya  or  the  Sun),  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Oashmere,  by  which  name  it  is  also  some- 
times called,  situated  near  the  centre  of  the 
valley  of  Oashmere ;  pop.  about  40,000.  It  ex- 
tends about  4  m.  along  both  sides  of  the  Jhy- 
lum,  the  ancient  Hydaspes,  and  the  two  divi- 
sions are  connected  by  7  wooden  bridges.  The 
stream,  which  is  deep  and  sluggish,  winds 
through  the  town  with  much  picturesque  effect. 
The  town  is  extremely  filthy,  with  houses  of  2 
or  8  stories  constructed  of  timbers  filled  up  with 
'unburned  brick,  and  generally  in  a  dilapidated 
condition.  Gardens  are  cultivated  on  nearly 
all  the  roofe.  The  principal  public  buildings 
are  the  Jama  Musjid  or  great  mosque,  stated  to 
be  capable  of  containing  60,000  persons,  and 
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the  moaqae  of  Shah  Hamedan.  On  the  E.  is  a 
hike  about  5  m.  long  and  from  2  to  8  m.  broad, 
surrounded  by  beautiful  soenerj,  and  formerly 
a  favorite  resort  of  the  Mogul  emperors,  the 
relics  of  many  of  whose  pleasure  grounds  and 
palaces  still  remain;  the  most  noted  is  the 
bhalimar,  laid  out  by  the  emperor  Jehangheer, 
which  Moore  selected  for  the  closing  scene  of 
"LallaRookh." 

8ERINGAPATAM  (Hindoo,  Shri-RangO' 
Patanam),  a  city  of  Hindostan,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Mysore,  9  m.  N.  E.  from  Mysore ;  pop. 
about  12,000.  It  is  situated  at  the  upper  end 
of  an  island  in  the  river  Cavery,  and  is 
strongly  fortified.  The  whole  place  has  a  ruin* 
ous  appearance.  It  contains  a  Hindoo  temple, 
a  handsome  mosque,  Tippoo^s  palace,  the  an- 
oient  palace  of  the  kings  of  Mysore,  and  sev« 
oral  other  large  buildings.  During  the  reign 
of  Hyder  All  it  was  several  times  ineffectuaUy 
besieged  by  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam ;  and 
in  the  time  of  Tippoo  Sultan  in  1791  it  success- 
fally  resisted  an  attack  by  the  British  under 
Lord  Oomwallis.  The  foUowinff  year  Com- 
wallis  invested  it,  and  compelled  tibe  ruler  of 
Mysore  to  pay  £3,800,000  and  cede  about  half 
his  dominions  to  the  British  and  their  allies. 
In  1799  the  capital,  then  garrisoned  by  22,000 
good  troops  assisted  by  a  number  of  French 
adventurers,  was  again  invested  by  the  British 
and  the  Nizam's  forces,  and  after  a  bombard* 
ment  of  4  days  was  taken  by  storm  May  4,  Tip- 
poo being  slain  in  trying  to  rally  his  troops. 
Treasure  and  jewels  to  the  amount  of  $7,500,- 
000  fell  into  the  hands  of  tiie  victors,  and  were 
divided  among  the  troops.  The  British  re- 
tained possession  of  the  town  for  some  time  as 
a  military  station,  but  abandoned  it,  as  it  proved 
very  unhealthy  to  European  soldiers. 

BEBOUS  MEMBRANE.    See  Membrane. 

SERPENT,  a  musical  wind  instrument  of 
curvilinear  form,  consisting  of  a  conical  tube 
of  brass,  divided  into  8  parts,  a  moutiipiece, 
neck,  and  tail,  and  having  6  circular  apertures 
for  the  modulation  of  the  notes.  Its  compass 
extends  from  B  flat  below  the  base  staff  to  G, 
the  treble  clef  line,  and  its  use  is  confined  to 
military  bands.  It  was  invented  by  Edme 
Guillaume,  of  Auxerre,  France,  in  1590. 

SERPENT,  or  Snakb,  the  common  name  of 
the  ophidian  reptiles,  including,  according  to 
the  earlier  naturalists,  all  air-breathing  ovipa* 
rous  vertebrates,  of  elongated  and  rounded 
body,  without  limbs  and  creeping  on  the  ven- 
tral surface.  Beside  these  characters  the  body 
is  very  flexible  and  narrow,  without  distinct 
neck  and  with  conical  tail ;  bones  of  the  face 
movable,  making  the  m.outh  very  dilatable; 
teeth  sharp,  separate,  usually  hooked,  on  both 
jaws  and  almost  always  on  the  palate ;  no  eye- 
lids, nor  tympanum,  nor  apparent  external  au« 
ditory  foramen ;  skin  extensible,  protected  by 
thin  scales  covered  by  an  epidermis  which  is 
shed  in  a  single  piece  by  a  process  of  inversion ; 
the  plates  of  the  under  surface  are  larger,  and 
used  as  instruments  of  progression ;  the  male 


reproductive  organs  are  double,  Qimeeakd,iBd 
capable  of  protrusion,  which  has  1^  soice  to 
the  belief  that  snakes  nave  posterior  limbs;  tk 
females  are  oviparous,  and  a  few  ovonTipj- 
rous,  and  the  young  undergo  no  metamorpb 
sis  after  leaving  the  egg.  The  spine  ecE^ 
of  very  numerous  and  movable  vertebra,  cl- 
eave in  front  and  hemispherically  cocTei  l^ 
hind,  distinguishable  only  into  costal  snd  cc- 
dal ;  the  occipital  condyle  Is  siogle,  and  tit 
jaws  connected  to  a  very  movable  interartku- 
lar  bone ;  the  very  numerous  ribs  are  alw aj: 
distinct  and  free  at  the  lower  end,  there  Idi^ 
no  sternum  nor  pectoral  arch.  The  tongue  ii 
soft  and  fleshy,  protractile,  deeply  forked,  and 
held  in  a  sheath ;  the  visceral  organs  are  nrj 
long,  closely  fitting  in  the  abdominal  cavitj;  i 
single  lung  only  well  developed,  genersUj  ibe 
left,  forming  a  cavity  with  spongy  i^alli  srd 
the  hinder  portion  frequently  without  edk  iu 
simple  sac  serving  probably  as  a  resmoircf 
air;  opening  of  the  cloaca  transTerse.  Tii 
vertebrffl  are  rarely  fewer  than  100,  and  in  scae 
boas  and  pythons  as  many  as  400,  prc££3tb2 
the  largest  number  among  animals;  progra- 
sion  is  almost  always  by  lateral  nndckticcs. 
the  ribs  with  ttieir  attached  ventral  plates  l«aj 
so  many  pairs  of  feet,  like  those  of  mTriipcdi 
in  some  boas  more  than  800  pairs;  the  sii> 
rior  limbs  are  wanting,  but  in  some  bois  u^ 
pyUions  there  are  homy  hooks  appearing  ei- 
temidly,  supported  on  a  rudimentary  pel™ 
arch ;  with  these  few  exceptions  posterior  Imbs 
are  wanting.  Most  of  the  muscles  are  sp^ii^ 
adapted  for  acting  on  the  spinal  coliunn,  ix 
are  arranged  in  a  very  complicated  minntr.  * 
pecially  those  in  connection  with  the  ribs.  He 
brain  is  small,  and  the  spinal  cord  yery  lo-j 
with  exceedingly  numerous  vertebral  nerra 
For  other  details  of  structure  see  Coxpmtin 
Anatomy,  and  Beptii.es.  Though  withsJ 
limbs,  they  execute  a  great  variety  of  ^"^^ 
ments ;  they  creep,  spring,  dimb,  Bvim,  cc* 
strict,  suspend  themselves  by  the  tail,  bnr».«^. 
and  raise  the  body  almost  erect  litfl  ^^ 
reptiles,  they  are  very  sensitive  to  cold,  In- 
coming lethargic  in  winter;  the  mnscalar  in^ 
tability  is  remarkabljr  great  and  persist^.** 
depending  on  the  spinal  nervous  agenc j  i^ 
tlie  inherent  property  of  the  muscular  li^cSt: 
the  heart  palpitates  long  after  it  has  b€£2^^ 
moved  from  the  body,  and  the  jaws  open  vj 
shut  in  the  decapitated  head.  The  sensa  or 
smell,  hearing,  and  taste  are  very  impenijt*.; 
the  eyes,  without  lids  and  constantly  open.^^^ 
pear  immovable ;  ih^  principal  seat  of  tocu  3 
m  the  soft  and  extensile  tongue.  The  scs^ 
offer  every  variety  of  color  and  nwrbns./^ 
in  most  the  general  color  resembles  the  oii;«j 
on  which  they  habitually  live,  whether  szX 
earth,  rook,  tree,  or  grass;  the  colonng  a^' 
ter  is  in  the  middle  layer  of  the  skin,  the  n- 1^ 
or  dermis  being  strong  and  holdmg  ^*|*^ 
and  the  outer  or  epidermis  shed  ^verjl  t2E» 
a  year ;  tiiie  animal  is  dull  and  does  not  e*^  * 
the  period  of  casting  its  skin.  Theechtfact^ 
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«re  sufficient  to  dutangaiah  aerpents  from  largo 
annelida,  eel-like  fishea,  the  acincoid  and  chal* 
eidian  sanriana,  and  many  elongated  batrachi- 
ans ;  thej  are  reptilea,  in  the  true  aenae  of  the 
woiid.  For  the  sjatema  of  claaaifioation  aee 
Hkrpbtolooy  ;  they  are  generally  divided  into 
the  two  gronpa  of  the  poisonooa  and  the  harm-* 
less ;  the  first,  like  the  cobra,  rattleanake,  and 
viper,  have  movable  fanga  in  the  npper  Jaw 
commonicating  with  a  poison  gland ;  the  aeo* 
ond  are  withoat  thia  apparatua.  All  are  car* 
niTottraa,  feeding  on  living  prey,  which  ia 
swallowed  whole;  whOe  aome  are  rapid  in 
punniit,  othera  craah  their  victima  to  death,  or 
poiaon  them,  or  bring  them  within  reach  of 
their  jawa  by  a  kind  of  fiisdnation,  terrifying 
by  their  hideona  and  menacing  aspect  aome  of 
the  aetive  smaller  mammals  and  birda  into  a 
momentary  loaa  of  power.  They  eat  and  drink 
rarely,  and  are  oi^ble  of  anstaining  very  long 
fiuts;  digestion  is  performed  very  slowly;  the 
aeoretion  of  the  large  aalivary  glands  ia  profaae, 
for  Inbricating  the  food  and  rendering  deglnti* 
tion  eaay.  For  detaila  on  the  poison  apparatna 
aee  Oobba.  db  Cafsllo,  Rattlbsnakb,  and  Vi- 
P£B.  The  once  prevalent  idea  that  snakes  snck 
the  milk  of  cows  and  goata  ia  a  mere  fiible,  aa 
it  wonld  be  anatomically  impoasible  in  theb 
months  to  obtain  the  necessary  vacnnm,  nor 
conld  the  numerous  teeth  be  disengaged  from 
the  teat  The  stomach  is  litde  more  than  a 
prolongation  of  the  osaophagna,  and  the  intea* 
tinea  are  very  abort ;  the  heart  ia  in  a  fibrona 
pericardium,  and  oonaists  of  two  anridea,  and 
one  rentride  with  two  nneqnal  apartments 
oommnnicating  with  each  other ;  hence  a  mixed 
arterial  and  venona  blood  ia  aent  over  the  aya* 
tem;  the  growth  h  alow,  and  the  life  pro^ 
longed;  the  biasing  attributed  to  aerpenta  ia  of 
a  faint  character,  produced  by  the  slow  escape 
of  air  through  the  month  or  nostrils  during  ex- 
piration, and  only  exceptionally  would  make  a 
noise  noticeable  by  an  indifferent  observer ;  the 
animal  heat  ia  low.  The  males  are  amaller, 
more  alender,  brighter,  and  more  active  than 
the  females ;  no  nest  is  made,  there  is  no  incu- 
bation (except  in  the  python)  by  their  body's 
heat,  no  food  ia  stored  up  for  the  young,  and  no 
eduQKtion  nor  parental  care  is  necessary.  The 
mother  hidos  the  eggs  in  a  suitable  place,  and 
leaves  them  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun  and  air ;  aometimea  the  young  are  brought 
to  maturity  in  the  mother^a  body,  as  in  the  vi- 
pers. There  are  probably  not  fewer  than  1,000 
described  apede^  widely  distributed  over  the 
world,  especially  in  the  warmer  regions ;  doubt- 
less many  varietiea  from  age,  aex,  and  climate 
have  been  deacribed  aa  speciea.  They  have 
alwaya  been  objects  of  popular  aversion,  their 
stealthy  creeping  movements  having  obtained 
for  them  a  reputation  for  cunning,  deception, 
and  malevolence. — ^Foeail  remaina  of  aerpenta 
have  been  found  in  all  the  diviaiona  of  the  ter- 
tiary age ;  palaophii  (Owen),  attaining  a  length 
of  20  feet,  has  been  found  in  the  eocene  of  Eng- 
land, showing  a  higher  temperature  tlum  now 


exista  in  N.  Surope ;  many  more  8peciesj)rob« 
ably  belonging  near  the  genua  coluber  (Linn.) 
if  not  in  it,  are  met  with  in  the  middle  and  up- 
per tertiary  and  the  diluvium  of  Europe. — For 
intereating  information  concerning  serpents, 
aee  Broderip^s  *^  Note  Book  of  a  Naturalist,'* 
part  18,  and  Buddand'a  "  Onrioaitiea  of  Natural 
Hiatory"  (London,  1869). 

SERPENT  EATER.    Bee  Ssobbtabt  Bird. 

SERPENTINE.    See  Mabblk,  toI.  xi.  p.  174. 

SERTORIUS,  QuiNTUS,  a  Roman  general, 
bom  at  Nuraia,  in  the  country  of  the  Sabinea, 
about  121  B.  0.,  asaaasinated  in  72.  He  dia- 
tinguished  himself  in  the  campaign  of  Marius 
against  the  Ofanbri  and  Teutones,  was  tribune 
in  Spain  under  the  pnetor  Didius,  Joined  the 
party  of  Oinna  and  Marius  upon  his  return,  and 
when  Marius  was  driven  from  Italy  raised  fresh 
troops  with  Oinna  and  succeeded  in  upholding 
the  fortunea  of  the  party.  In  the  subsequent 
triumph  of  Mari9s,  Bertorius  was  the  only  one 
of  hia  adherenta  that  retained  any  moderation 
of  conduct;  and  ao  atrongly  was  he  incensed 
by  the  excesaea  committed  at  this  time,  that 
after  the  death  of  their  chief  he  put  to  the 
aword  4,000  alavea  who  had  been  the  body 
guard  of  Marina,  and  had  perpetrated  every 
possible  crime  against,  the  citizens.  When 
Sylla  returned  to  Italy  in  88  B.  0.,  Sertoriua 
obtained  the  post  of  proconsul  of  Spain,  where 
he  governed  with  justice.  An  army  having 
been  sent  against  him  by  Sylla,  he  was  forced 
after  a  temporary  success  to  cross  into  Africa^ 
where,  joining  the  native  princes,  he  defeated 
Sylla's  general  Paccianus.  Returning  soon  to 
Spain,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Luaitaniana,  and  defeated  the  4  Roman  generala 
who  held  ^ssession  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
country.  His  design  was  to  found  an  indepen- 
dent power  in  Spain,  in  which  the  native  Span- 
iards should  e^joy  equal  rights  with  the  Roman 
settlers.  He  gained  the  affection  of  the  inhab- 
itants by  fftvoi^  and  impressed  them  with  a 
sort  of  auperstitioua  awe  by  meana  of  a  white 
ikwn  which  he  pretended  had  been  given  to 
him  by  Diana.  The  Roman  aenate  at  length 
aent  Pompey  with  a  large  force  to  take  the 
command  againat  Sertoriua.  The  fbrat  battle 
between  these  leaders  took  place  near  Sucro. 
That  portion  of  the  force  of  Sertorius  under  the 
command  of  Perperna  was  beaten  by  the  Ro- 
man legions  under  Metellus;  but  the  Romana 
under  Pompey  were  beaten  by  Sertoriua,  and 
Pompey  himself  was  wounded .  Pompey  was  a 
second  time  beaten  on  the  plains  of  Saguntum, 
and  compelled  to  withdraw  beyond  the  Pyr6- 
n^.  In  74  an  alliance  against  Rome  was 
concluded  between  Sertorius  and  Mithridates, 
which  had  no  notable  result.  Pompey  in  the 
meanwhile  was  reinforced  from  Rome,  and  be- 
gan a  second  campaign ;  but  through  the  whole 
summer  of  78  he  failed  to  bring  Sertoriua  to 
battle  or  to  gain  any  material  advantage.  In 
despair  of  honorable  victory,  an  offer  was  finally 
made  of  100  talenta  and  20,000  acrea  of  land  to 
any  Roman  cttiaen  who  ahonld  kill  Sertoriua; 
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md  he  was  slain  at  a  baaqiiet  to  whioh  he ' 
invited  by  his  own  general  Perperna. 

8£RVAL  (felis  tereal^  Linn.),  a  carnivorons 
animal  of  the  cat  family,  a  natire  of  sonthem 
Africa.  It  ia  abont  4  feet  long,  of  vhich  the 
tail  is  15  inches;  the  color  above  is  ochrey  yel- 
low,  darkest  on  the  back,  and  shading  into 
white  on  the  nnder  parts;  body  with  dark 
brown  spots  forming  longitudinal  marks  on  the 
neck  and  shoulders;  inside  of  fore  legs  with  3 
transverse  black  bands ;  tail  tipped  and  ringed 
with  black.  The  legs  are  rather  long,  the  body 
slender,  the  head  small  and  rounded,  and  the 
hair  long  and  ahaggy,  especially  on  the  flanks; 
it  is  about  the  size  of  the  lynx,  and  preys  upon 
the  smaller  mammals  and  birds ;  it  is  not  very 
savage,  and  the  young  are  gentle  and  sportive 
like  the  common  cat.  Servals  are  not  uncom- 
mon in  southern  Africa,  and  their  skins  are 
often  carried  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
Europe,  where  the  animal  is  known  among  fur- 
riers as  the  tiger  cat ;  it  is  rare  in  museums  and 
menageries. 

SERVANT  (Lat.  tervui,  a  servant  or  slave), 
in  England,  and  in  those  of  the  United  States  in 
which  davery  does  not  exist,  a  person  hired  to 
render  service.  In  law  the  word  has  for  some 
purposes  an  extended  meaning,  covering  nearly 
all  service ;  but  more  generally  it  is  used  in  the 
restricted  sense. — In  England,  there  seems  to 
be  a  prevailing  if  not  a  universal  rule,  that  a 
domestic  servant  who  is  turned  away  without 
notice  and  without  fault  is  entitled  to  one 
month's  wages.  There  is  no  such  rule  in  the 
United  States;  but  where  the  contract  is  for 
wages  payable  at  definite  ^riods,  and  a  ser- 
vant leaves  without  cause  in  the  interval  be- 
tween two  of  these  periods,  the-  principle  of 
"  entirety  of  contract "  alluded  to  under  Hibino 
might  prevent  his  recovering  compensation  for 
his  service  since  that  interval  began ;  and  if  a 
master  turned  his  servant  away  without  cause  in 
such  interval,  he  might  be  obliged  to  pay  wages 
during  the  whole  of  the  interval.  Thb  contract 
is  seldom  express  in  its  provisions,  but  leaves, 
them  to  be  implied  by  law.  If  good  oause  exists 
for  dismissing  a  servant,  he  has  no.daim  against 
his  master,  although  not  dismissed  for  that  cause, 
and  although  the  master  did  not  know  of  its 
existence.  If  a  servant  reserves  the  right  to 
leave  for  a  special  cause,  he  can  leave  for  no 
other  cause.  Thus,  if  he  may  leave  ^^  if  dissatis- 
fied," and  he  leaves  to  attend  to  other  business, 
or  for  higher  wages,  or  for  any  cause  except 
that  he  is  *^  dissatisfied,"  he  loses  all  claim 
against  his  master.  It  seems,  from  the  authori- 
ties, that  a  master  is  not  bound  to  provide  med- 
ical attendance  or  medicine  for  a  servant,  even 
if  his  need  of  it  be  oaused  by  an  accident  while 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  If  however  he 
employs  a  physician  or  buys  medicine,  he  can- 
not charge  it  to  the  servant  without  his  consent. 
The  master  is  bound  to  take  care  of  the  servant 
and  not  to  subiect  him  to  any  exposure  or  danger 
he  would  not  himself  undergo ;  but  he  is  not  re- 
B$>on8ible  for  an  accident  happening  in  the  course 


of  his  aervice,  unless  the  servant  was  nokoilf 
exposed  to  peculiar  danger,  buttbemsBterkKt 
ihia  and  the  serrant  did  not.  It  b  the  previjEii 
law  both  of  England  and  of  the  United  Stia, 
that  if  a  master  exercises  due  care  in  die  Ghob 
and  employment  of  his  servants,  he  b  not  n- 
sponsible  to  one  of  them  for  an  hgDiyneered 
by  him  from  the  de&ult  of  another,  while  ta- 

Eloyed  in  hia  master's  service;  and  the  nk 
as  been  applied  where  the  penoa  iignnd » 
not  a  servant,  nor  employed  by  the  naster, 
but  was  assisting  his  servants.  But  the  mate 
is  re^>on8ible  if  the  injury  arises  from  the  w 
by  a  feUow  servant  of  dangerous  materialiiii^ 
plied  him  by  the  master.  If  a  master  emploji 
an  agent  to  engage  or  direct  his  semntB^tla! 
agent  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  oo-KmsL 
These  rulea  have  been  afmlied  to  mmje^ 
where  servants  of  railroad  or  other  ms^ 
have  been  iigured  by  the  carelessDessoffelloi 
servants.  A  master  is  not  boond  to  give  1 1» 
timonial  of  character  to  any  servant,  or  to  gm 
any  information  about  him ;  but  if  he  choiwa 
to  do  so,  he  would  be  responsible  fornjifi- 
jury  arising,  to  the  servant  or  to  one  vk 
employed  him,  from  statements  wilfnil;  &1k. 
Like  many  other  agreements,  a  ccntract  of  hir 
ing,  if  it  cannot  be  wholly  performed  Tithin  i 
year,  is  within  the  statute  of  frauds,  sad  cnsot 
be  enforced  unksa  it  be  in  writing.— There  m 
some  interesting  cases  in  the  United  States  ssto 
the  presumption  of  service,  or  of  a  eostncitf 
aervice,  where  the  service  is  rendered  to  sor 
relations.  Generally,  where  one  woib  for  »• 
other,  a  contract  of  hiring  will  be  prescDied: 
and  one  rendering  the  services  mij  fkow 
wages  or  other  compensation  on  this  iDpM 
contract.  But  it  is  said  not  to  be  so  vhen 
the  parties  are  parent  and  child,  ornndead 
nephew,  or  where  any  other  very  near  relitios 
exists  between  them.  So  if  a  destitute  peisoi 
is  employed,  and  supplied  with  neeee6uia>l!' 
may  leave  when  he  chooses  to,  but  h»  so 
claima  for  wages  while  he  remaios,  wiw 
agreement.  It  is  certainly  the  law  of  W^ 
and  we  believe  it  to  be  the  law  of  the  Csiw 
States,  that  any  person  who  entices  iwv  * 
servant  of  another,  or  his  apprentice,  cr  sif 
person  employed  by  him  on  anycontis^!« 
hiring,  as  for  example  an  actor  eagsged  vf » 
manager  of  a  theatre,  would  be  hew  wsi*"^ 
in  damages. — A  few  years  ago  it  was  repnW 
as  the  law  both  in  Engknd  and  ia  the  Uaa^ 
States,  that  if  an  owner  of  a  hooae,  d»mg  ^ 
make  extensive  repairs,  employed  a  ^"^'**;*^ 
he  employed  a  mason,  and  the  masoD  v^ 
lime  from  one  who  was  to  send  it  to  ^J]*?^ 
ises,  and  this  person  sent  it  and  6Bipl<7'^  ^ 
borer  to  wheel  it  from  the  street  oa  the  IW^ 
and  the  laborer  careleaaly  left  an  incambrtB^ 
in  the  street  by  which  a  passenger  was  rsF^ 
the  injured  man  would  have  his  remedy «p^ 
the  ownei-  of  the  house.  It  may  be  ^^z! 
that  this  is  not  now  the  hiw  in  eiAercooW 
The  general  principle  now  is,  ihai  the  resj»^ 
sibility  of  the  master  grows  oat  of  his  eoow 
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of  hiB  eftrrani,  and  is  mMsnred  by,  imd  begins 
and  ends  with,  that  control.  Thus,  where  A 
oontraots  with  B  to  do  a  work  for  him,  persons 
▼bo  are  in  law  the  servants  of  B  are  not  the 
serrants  of  A,  and  B  and  not  A  is  liable  for 
their  defimlts.  It  is  true,  that  if  the  work  oon* 
tracted  for  be  nnlawfnl,  or  implies  a  pnblio 
nnisanoe,  A  may  still  be  held  on. grounds  of 
public  polioy ;  and  reasons  of  pnblio  policy  also 
have  oansed  the  courts  to  hold  railroad  com* 
panies,  nearly  all  whose  work  outside  of  their 
rogular  business  is  done  by  contractors,  re- 
sponsible not  only  for  the  tortious  acts  of  the 
contractors,  but  for  those  of  persons  employed 
by  eonta'actors ;  but  the  contractors  are  also 
liable.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
railroad  and  other  companies  are  responsible 
for  the  wrongful  acts  of  those  directly  em- 
ployed by  them  in  their  regular  business,  pre- 
dsely  as  other  masters  are  for  their  servants. 

8ERVETUS,  MiOHAXL,  a  Spanish  scientific 
and  theological  writer,  bom  in  Villanueva, 
Aragon,  in  1509,  burned  at  the  stake  in  Ge- 
neva, Oct  87, 1668.  His  proper  Spanish  name 
was  Mignel  Bervedo.  He  was  sent  to  study 
law  at  Toulouse,  but  having  busied  himself 
with  Tbligious  questions  and  become  a  disbe- 
liever in  Ae  Tiinity,  he  removed  for  safety  to 
Basel,  where  he  endeavored  in  vain  to  secure 
the  sympathy  of  (Ecolampadius.  In  his  22d 
year  he  published  a  learned  work  which  he 
had  long  had  in  preparation  "  On  the  Errors 
of  tiie  Trinity'*  (Hagaenan,  1581),  maintaining 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  has  no  foun- 
dadon  m  reason^  is  not  taught  by  the  early  fa- 
then,  rests  on  liaise  interpretations  of  Scripture, 
and  came  into  the  church  with  the  papacy. 
The  indignation  of  both  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants was  at  onoe  excited  by  such  a  book,  from 
the  flippancy  and  violence  of  its  tone  not  less 
than  for  its  positive  heresies ;  and  Servetus  was 
banished  from  Basel.  On  his  way  to  France  he 
pnbliahed  at  Haguenan  anew  work,  Dialogorwn 
de  Tnnitate  libri  duo :  deJiutitia  Beffni  Ckmti 
Oopitida  quatuor  (1682),  in  which  he  defends 
his  former  book,  advances  a  new  heresy  con- 
cerning the  eucharist,  and  claims  the  right  of 
interpreting  the  Scriptures  fireely.  Changing 
his  name  on  entering  France  to  Michel  de  Vil- 
lenenve,  he  devoted  himself  for  some  years  to 
the  stody  of  medicine  at  Lyons  (where  he  also 
worked  as  a  corrector  of  the  press),  and  after- 
ward at  Paris.  He  was  at  tne  university  of 
Orleans  in  the  year  1684.  In  1685  he  edited 
*e  works  of  Ptolemy  the  geographer,  with 
^tin  nctes,  and  ventured  to  prefer  that  wri- 
^r's  description  of  Pdestine  as  unfmitftil  to  the 
Acconntof  Moses.  In  the  next  year  he  was 
graduated  M.D.  at  Paris,  and  speedily  became 
Known  as  a  learned  and  eloquent  lecturer  on 
in^dical  science.  In  1687  was  published  his 
^rwporem  Unitena  Batio,  But  his  astrologi- 
^^speenblaons,  his  arrogant  tone,  and  his  accu- 
ntions  against  the  medical  profession,  brought 
^pon  him  such  persecution,  that  in  1588  he 
«>Ubli8hed  hhaself  at  Cnuurlien,  a  small  town 


near  Lyons.  In  1640  be  removed  to  Vlenne  iii 
Dauphin6,  where  a  friend  and  former  pupil  of 
his  m  Paris  was  then  archbishop.  In  the  pal- 
ace of  this  patron  he  lived  quietly  for  several 
years,  gaining  money  and  respect  by  his  profes- 
sion. Ue  revised  a  new  edition  of  the  Bible, 
founded  upon  the  MSS.  of  Sanctes  Pagninus, 
which  were  put  under  the  ban  of  the  church ; 
and  gathered  the  materials  for  his  great  work 
on  the  "Restoration  of  Christianity,"  the  MS. 
of  which  was  completed  in  1646,  and  sent  to 
Oalvin  for  corrections  and  suggestions.  But 
it  was  so  distasteful  to  ths  Genevan  reformer, 
that  he  broke  off  correspondence  with  Ser^^ 
vetus,  retained  the  MS.,  and  f^'eely  accused  the 
author  of  heresy  in  letters  to  others  of  the 
Reformed  clergy.  The  work  was  printed  at 
Yienne  in  1558,  and  the  author  having  been 
betrayed  was  arrested  and  summoned  before 
the  court  of  that  town.  On  April  7  he  es- 
caped in  disguise  from  his  prison  and  reached 
the  frontier:  His  trial  nevertheless  went  on, 
and  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  1,000 
pounds  and  be  burned  by  a  slow  fire.  The  lat- 
ter penalty  was  executed  upon  his  effigy.  The 
edition  of  his  book  was  so  carefully  collected 
and  destroyed  that  only  8  or  4  copies  were  saved. 
Servetus,  on  escaping,  a^  first  intended  to  find 
refuge  in  Spain,  but  changed  his  plan  and  de- 
termined to  go  to  Nanles.  Taking  Geneva  in 
his  way,  be  stopped  tnere  for  a  month,  when 
at  the  instance  of  Calvin,  who  had  discovered 
his  place  of  abode,  he  was  arrested  and  com- 
mitted to  the  public  prison.  On  the  next  day, 
Aug.  14,  he  was  brought  before  the  municipal 
court,  accused  of  heresy  in  various  forms,  of 
publishing  seditious  books,  of  disturbing  the 
churches,  of  escaping  from  the  lawftil  author- 
ity, and  of  insulting  the  ancient  fathers  and 
the  living  divines  of  the  Protestant  church,  es- 
pecially Calvin.  On  the  following  days  new 
charges  were  added,  of  Anabaptism,  of  pan- 
theism, of  contempt  of  the  Bible,  and  of  mate- 
rialism. Though  the  result  of  the  trial  could 
not  be  doubtfm,  yet  the  proposition  that  the 
matter  should  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of 
the  Swiss  churches  was  acceded  to.  A  paper 
containing  88  articles  was  drawn  up  by  Calvin, 
and,  wiUi  the  answers  of  Servetus  annexed, 
was  sent  to  the  various  churches.  The  opin- 
ion of  all  was  that/ Servetus  should  be  con- 
demned as  a  heretic,  while  they  differed  as  to 
the  severity  of  the  punishment.  In  the  coun- 
cil of  60  summoned  in  October  to  finish  the 
affair,  the  discussion  lasted  8  days,  but  in  the 
end  the  extreme  party  prevailed.  The  execu- 
tion took  place  on  a  hill  a  short  distance  from 
the  city,  the  reformer  Farel,  who  had  been 
most  zealous  for  the  destruction  of  Servetus,  go- 
ing with  him  as  spiritual  adviser.  No  exhorta- 
tions could  induce  him  to  retract,  and  his  last 
words  were  a  repetition  of  his  heresy.  His 
books  and  the  MS.  which  he  had  sent  to  Oal- 
vin were  burned  with  him.  The  responsibility 
of  his  death  is  usually  considered  to  belong  to 
Calvin,  who  boasted  of  his  share  in  it,  and 
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never  could  be  peranaded  tlitt  he  had  been  hih 
trae  to  the  prindpIeB  of  Protestantinn  in  send- 
ing this  heretic  to  the  stake.  The  mind  of 
ServetuB  was  quick  and  keen,  his  imagination 
yivid,  and  his  insight  remarkable.  His  e<H\)eo- 
tores  in  medical  science  anticipated  Hanrey 
and  Hunter.  His  ezpo^ions  of  Scripture, 
sometimes  Lagenioas,  are  oftener  Tisionuy.  His 
spirit  was  doffinatic,  bold,  and  arrogant,  while 
his  habits  of  life  were  pure.  During  his  life 
he  cannot  be  said  to  hare  had  a  disciple;  but 
after  his  death  the  name  of  Servetists  was  fixed 
as  a  stigma  upon  the  Anabaptists  of  Switzer- 
land, and  accepted  by  the  small  party  in  that 
land  which  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity. The  life  of  Servetns  has  been  written  by 
Hosheim,  by  Treohsel  (Heidelberg,  1889),  and 
by  W.  H.  Drnmmond  (Lond<Mi,  1848). 

S£RyiA  (Slavic,  Serbia;  Turkish,  Syrp), 
one  of  the  Danubian  principalities  tributary  to 
Turkey,  bounded  N.  by  the  Austrian  Military 
Frontier,  £.  by  Wallaohia  and  Bulgaria,  8.  by 
Boumelia,  and  8.  W.  and  W.  by  AJbania  and 
Bosnia ;  extreme  length  200  m.,  breadth  170 
m. ;  area,  23,500  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1854,  985,000. 
Belgrade  is  nominally  the  capital,  but  the  prince 
and  principal  authorities  reside  and  hold  their 
courts  in  Kraguyevatz.  The  other  chief  towns 
are  Semendria,  Passarovitz,  New  Orsova,  Kru- 
shevatz,  and  Gladova.  The  surface  is  broken 
by  ramifications  of  the  Carpathians  in  the  N, 
£.,  the  Balkan  in  the  S.  E.  and  S.,  and  the  Di- 
naric  Alps  in  the  W.  The  summits  of  the  two 
first  seldom  exceed  8,000  feet  in  height;  those 
of  the  last  often  attain  an  altitude  of  more  than 
4,000  feet.  In  the  centre  and  along  the  banks 
of  the  principal  rivers  there  are  extensive  plains. 
The  Danube  and  its  tributary  the  Save  flow  on 
the  N.  frontier,  and  for  some  distance  on  the  £., 
and  receive  the  drainage  of  the  country  by  sev- 
eral streams,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
the  Drin,  Morava,  and  Timok.  The  mineral 
products  include  gfold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead, 
eoal,  salt,  and  magnetic  iron  ore.  The  climate  is 
severe  in  the  uplimds,  but  mild  in  the  valleys;  in 
winter  the  thermometer  ranges  between  6*"  and 
14*^  F.,  but  sometimes  fiills  as  low  as  6''  below 
zero.  The  low  grounds  are  exceedingly  fertile, 
but  agriculture  is  in  a  backward  state.  Wheat 
grows  luxuriantly,  and  other  grains  are  raised 
in  abundance.  The  vine  is  grown  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  and  the  white  grapes  of  Semen- 
dria are  of  excellent  quality,  and  said  to  have 
been  originally  planted  by  the  emperor  Probus. 
Tobacco,  hemp,  and  many  kinds  of  fruit,  par- 
ticularly plums,  are  also  raised.  The  moun- 
tains are  nearly  all  covered  with  dense  forests. 
Large  numbers  of  horses,  homed  cattle,  sheep, 
and  swine  are  reared,  and  form  the  principal 
source  of  the  wealth  of  the  country.  The  most 
common  wild  animsls  are  wolves,  bears,  deer, 
and  foxes.  The  inhabitants  consist  almost  en- 
tu*ely  of  Serbs,  who  are  of  Slavic  origin.  They 
we  of  light  complexion,  with  blue  eyes,  are  well 
built,  brave  and  generous,  and  have  consider- 
ilblQ  t^ent  for  meohanioal  employments.    The 


manu&otiirea  are  of  little  kBportanoe,  uAm- 
ast  chiefly  of  articles  for  hoine  cotwmnplia. 
The  exports  conaist  principally  of  cattk,  ^ 
hides,  wool,  tallow,  wax,  honey,  sod  Mb. 
During  the  year  1867  the  value  of  tbe  expoiti 
amounted  to  $8,700,000,  and  that  of  the » 
ports  to  $2,060,000.  The  Danube  andSan 
are  the  only  rivers  used  for  the  pmpom  ^' 
traffic  Freedom  of  trade  with  the  vfaoie  d 
the  Ottoman  empire  is  seonred  as  a  right  to  tbe 
Servians.  Education  is  in  a  very  hacbrard  etc- 
dition.  There  are  4  gymnasia,  2  seboob  of  in. 
1  of  agriculture,  a  lyceum  withfiusoltiMofiif. 
naturid  science,  and  philosophy,  a  thed<^ 
seminary,  a  military  academy,  luid  bj  lav  that 
oud^t  to  be  at  least  one  panahM^li&eidi 
pariah.  In  1855  the  number  of  scbdliB  at- 
tending all  the  institutiona  was  11,281.  h 
1856  there  were  8  newspapers  published  is  tk 
country.  Nearly  all  the  inhahitants  belooi  to 
the  Greek  church.  There  is  an  ardihi^« 
Belgrade,  under  whom  are  the  bishoiaof S^ 
bat^  Negotin,  and  Ushitza,  and  6S0  pri^  ^ 
of  whom  are  attached  to  eonvents.  Oiht* 
Christian  sects  and  refigiona  are  pennitted  t^ 
tree  exercise  of  their  creeds,  as  are  also  tie 
Jews,  but  secession  from  the  natioBal  i^hr^ 
is  strictly  prohibited.  The  prince  is  bwnd  to 
loyalty  and  obedience  to  the  sultan,  aid  ^ 
an  annual  tribute  of  2,800,000  piaaten  (&boc( 
$115,000) ;  but  the  Porte  guanntoea  to  tl« 
principality  ftill  internal  sovereignty*  the  ba 
election  of  their  princes,  freedcm  of  icli^ 
legislation,  commerce,  and  navigatioD^tf^tiif 
right  to  maintain  a  national  army.  Them* 
enues  and  expenditure  for  the  year  endia;  On 
81,  1858,  were  estimated  at  8,000,060  dona^ 
The  army,  as  reorganized  in  I860,  codssU^ 
8  battali<ma  of  infantry,  1  of  ehanein  {^' 
men  in  peace,  and  1,000  in  warX  S  iq«adi«s 
of  cavalry,  2  batteries  of  artillery,  1  empK! 
of  pioneers,  &c. ;  but  it  is  estimated  thai  the 
principality  could  raise  160,000  foot  ind  1&- 
OOOhonae.  The  dignity  of  prince  ia  hcfedtoiJ 
in  the  family  of  Obrenovitch.  Tbwe  !■•» 
tional  assembly  {akuptekifia%  which  »^ 
every  8  years,  and  is compoeed  <rf  1  ^«P*yr^' 
every  1,000  inhabitants.  Turks  cane*  hw 
real  estate,  and  are  allowed  to  reside  at  ^J^ 
places  in  the  country.  The  Serbs  vt  prjfi- 
pally  indebted  to  tiie  oounteoanoe  whiaith»y 
receive  from  Russia  for  their  &v««hle  relatk* 
with  the  Porte.— .Under  the  Roman  empire  biff 
via  formed  the  province  of  MoBsia  Sapn^ 
About  the  7th  century  it  was  invaded  Jr^ 
Servi,  a  tribe  of  Slavi,  who  encroached^*- 
grees  upon  the  empire ;  and  during  the  decic^ 
and  fall  of  iheeaatem  empire  thejrob^fledoc^ 

plete  possession  of  the  country  of  *"*"'\f^ 
established  an  independent  priaolpali^wf' 
prmee  styled  «2«Qwte».  A  daughter  of  the  pnjw 
of  Serviamarried  Amurath  I^  saltan  ofthe  i«- 
tomans;  but  the  Servians  and  otttfUne^ 
nati(Hia  in  their  neighborhood,  ahnpod  at » 
»pidpro«es8  of  the  Turks,  gaf»baltietoA0^ 

rath  on  the  plain  of  Koseora  la  l«s9. 
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Ohiifliiiaiid  were  deftated  with  great  lo8s,«bvt 
the  soltaii  was  slain  in  the  action  by  a  Serrian 
nobleman.    Amnrath  11.  married  a  sister  of 
Prinoe  George  of  Serbia,  bnt  made  war  upon 
bis  brotiier-in-law  in  1440,  taking  the  fortress 
of  Semendria,  overmnning  the  ooantry,  and 
obliging  Gfeorge  to  escape  to  Hnngary,  whence 
he  returned  with  assistance,  and  afterward  re- 
covered part  of  his  possesions.    Mohammed 
II.  conquered  Bervia,  with  the  exception  of 
Belgrade,  which  was  defended  by  the  Hnnga- 
rians  till  1522,  when  it  was  captnred  by  Soly- 
man  the  Magnificent.   Servia  remained  a  prov- 
ince of  the  Ottoman  empire  till  1717,  when 
Prince  Engene  conquered  a  part  of  it  and  took 
Belgrade,  whidi  was  ceded  to  Austria  in  1718. 
In  1789  Belgrade  was  giren  up  to  the  Turks, 
bnt  was  retaken  in  1789,  and  restored  to  the 
snltan  by  treaty  in  1791.    In  1804  the  Servians 
rebelled  ander  the  lead  of  George  Petrovitch^ 
called  Kara  or  Ozemy  George,  and  by  1807 
expelled  the  Tnrks,  and  established  a  military 
government,  with  George  as  its  chief.    (See 
OzEssvr  Georox.)    In  1818  two  Turkish  armies 
entered  the  country,  and  the  Servians  retired 
before  them,  Ozemy  George  seeking  safety  in 
Anstria.    Tile  whole  country  was  again  re- 
daced  to  a  pasOlialik.    Its  present  semi-inde- 
pendent position  was  conquered  for  it  in  1816 
hj  Milosh  Obrenovitch,  who  in  the  following 
year  was  solemnly  elected  hospodar  by  an  as- 
sembly of  bishops  and  chiefs.    (See  Obbbno- 
YrrcH.)    Belgrade  has  a  smdl  Turkish  garrison, 
and  i3  the  residence  of  a  pasha,  who  however 
has  no  direct  autliority  in  the  affairs  of  the 
oonntry.    Milosh  was  compeQed  in  1839  to 
resign  in  favor  of  his  son  Milan,  who  soon  af- 
ter died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Michael.  This  prince  was  deposed  in  1842,  and 
Alexander  Earageorgevitch  was  chosen  hospo- 
dar. A  revolution  in  Dec.  1868,  restored  Milosh 
to  power;  and  on  his  death  in  Sept  1860,  his 
son  Michael  succeeded  him. 

SERVIAN  LANGUAGE  Ain>  LITERA- 
rURE.  The  Servian  language  forms,  together 
with  the  Russian  and  Bulgarian,  the  eastern 
stem  of  the  Slavic  languages.  It  is,  in  the 
irider  sense  of  the  word,  in  which  it  is  fre- 
jnentiy  called  the  Illyrian,  a  collective  appella- 
aon,  comprising  the  languages  of  the  Servians 
>roper,  the  Oroatians,  and  the  Sloventzi  or 
N'enda.  The  first  of  these  dialects  is  spoken 
)y  the  Servians,  in  the  principality  of  Servia 
ind  in  Hungary  (in  which  country  they  are 
i&lied  Rasciane),  by  the  Bosnians,  the  Monte- 
iegrins,tbe  Slavonians,  and  the  Dalmatians; 
he  second  in  the  Austrian  province  of  Oroatia ; 
he  third  in  the  Austrian  provinces  of  Styria, 
^arinthia,  and  Oamiola.  Those  Servians  who 
«long  to  the  Greek  church  use  the  Cyrillic 
•Iphabet,  while  those  belonging  to  the  Roman 
Jatholic  church  (comprising  part  of  the  Ser- 
iftna,  port  of  the  Bosnians,  part  of  the  Slavo- 
isns,  nearly  all  the  Dalmatians,  the  Oroa- 
ians,  and  the  Sloventzi)  have  adopted  the  Ro- 
lan  alphabet.     Among  the  Dalmatians^  in 


former  times,  the  (Hagolitio  alphabet  WBa  In 
use.  (See  Glagoutio.)  Altogether,  according 
to  an  estimate  of  Scha&rik,  the  Servian  lan- 
guage is  spoken  by  about  7,260,000  persons,  of 
whom  more  than  4,500,000  live  under  Austrian, 
more  than  9,600,000  under  Turkish,  and  about 
100,000  under  Russian  rule. — ^There  are  in  the 
Servian  language  4  declensions  of  substantives, 
and  2  of  adjeclaves;  the  dual  number  has  be- 
come extinct,  but  the  instrumental  and  the  lo- 
cative cases  are  found  as  in  other  Slavic  lan- 
guages. The  comparative  of  the  acQectiye  is 
formed  by  annexing  a  syllable,  generally  pi; 
the  superlative  by  prefixing  a  syllable  to  the 
comparative  (nay).  The  yerb,  which  is  inflect- 
ed after  8  c<H\}ugations,  lacks  a  subjunctive, 
which  is  supplied  by  circumlocution,  and  a  pas- 
sive, which  is  expressed  by  means  of  a  special 
participle.  The  tenses  are  the  present,  the  fu- 
ture, the  imperfect  (with  iterative  signification), 
and  the  preterite.  Of  the  prepositionB,  some 
govern  the  genitive,  others  the  datiye  or  aoon- 
satiye,  and  the  accusative  and  locative,  others 
the  aocnsatiye  and  instrumental,  others  the  gen- 
itive and  instruinental.  The  Servian  surpasses 
all  the  other  Slavic  idioms  in  euphony,  imd  has 
often  been  called  the  Italian  of  the  Slavic  fam- 
ily of  languages.  The  language  of  the  eastern 
Servians  has  received  many  Tnrcisms,  but  they 
have  not  affected  the  essential  structure  of  the 
language.  The  best  granmiatical  work  on  these 
languages  is  the  Servian  grammar  (in  the  Ser- 
vian language)  by  Vuk  Ste&novitch  Ean^tch, 
of  which  Jacob  Grimm  published  a  German 
translation  (Berlin,  1824),  with  an  exoelWt  in- 
troduction. A  grammar  of  the  Croatian  lan- 
guage was  published  by  Berlic  (Agram,  1842) ; 
one  of  the  Dalmatian  by  Babukic  (a  German 
translation  by  IVdhlich,  Vienna,  1889).  Of  the 
language  of  the  Sloventzi  we  have  a  gram- 
mar from  one  of  the  most  eminent  Slavic  schol- 
ars, Eopitar  (Laybach,  1808).  A  dictionary 
of  the  Servian  language  has  been  published 
by  Vuk  Stefanovitch ;  an  lUyrisn-German  and 
German-Illyrian  dictionary  by  Riohter  and 
Ballmann  (2  vols.,  Vienna,  1889-'40) ;  a  Ger- 
man-Illyrian by  Maznranic  and  IJzarevic 
(Agram,  1842);  an  Illyrian-Italian-Latin  by 
Stulli  (Ragusa,  1806).^The  Servians  who  be* 
long  to  the  Greek  church  had  no  literature  in 
their  own  language  until  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century.  Then:  writers  used  the  old  or  Sla< 
vonic  language,  which  however  was  generally 
mixed  with  the  popular  dialect.  The  most  an- 
cient remnants  of  this  style  reach  back  to  the 
11th  century,  and  consist  principally  of  doca"* 
ments,  diplomas,  acts  of  government,  &c.,  n 
collection  of  which  was  published  at  Belgrade 
in  1840.  Among  the  most  ancient  writers  of 
Servia  are  Stephen,  the  first  king  of  Servia 
(1196-1224),  who  wrote  the  history  of  his  fa- 
ther; his  brother,  Archbishop  Sava  (1169-1287), 
who  wrote  monastic  rules  and  other  works; 
Dometian  (about  1268^,  who  wrote  biographies 
of  saints;  and  especially  Archbishop  Daniel 
(1291-1888),  the  author  of  the  chief  work  en 
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the  ancient  history  of  Bervia,  called  Badoiht 
(**  Genealogical  Register").  Of  great  impor- 
tance also  are  the  statutes  of  King  Stephen 
Doahan  (1886-^56).  Many  other  important 
remnants  of  the  ancient  literature  of  Servia  are 
believed  to  lie  boried  in  the  convents  of  the 
principality.  The  first  Servian  print  extant  (an 
octateuch)  is  dated  1498,  published  at  Zenta  in 
Herzegovina ;  in  1652  the  (Gospels  were  printed 
at  Belgrade,  and  in  1662  a  new  edition  at  Ne- 
gromonte.  During  the  following  two  centuries 
Servian  literature  seems  to  have  been  aknost 
entirely  dead,  the  only  work  of  note  being  a 
^*  History  of  Servia,"  from  the  origin  of  the 
people  until  the  reign  of  Leopold  I.,  by  Bran- 
kovitdi  (1645-1711).  A  partial  revival  began 
in  1758,  when  a  Slavic  press  was  founded  at 
Venice*  The  archimandrite  J.  Raitch  (1726- 
1801)  gained  a  lasting  reputation  by  his  "  His- 
tory of  the  Slavi"  (4  vols.,  Vienna,  l792-'5). 
But  the  first  who  undertook  to  write  a  work  in 
the  popular  dialect  was  Dosithei  Obradovitch 
(1789-1811),  a  monk,  who  for  25  years  had 
travelled  aU  over  Europe,  and  died  as  senator 
and  instructor  of  the  children  of  the  celebrated 
Gzemy  George.  His  complete  works  were 
published  at  Belgrade  in  1888  in  9  vols.  A 
atill  greater  influence  on  the  general  adoption 
of  the  popular  language  for  literary  purposes 
was  exercised  by  Demetrius  Davidovitch,  who 
from  1814  to  1822  edited  at  Vienna  the  first 
Servian*  newspaper,  and  especially  by  Vuk 
Stefiuiovitch  Eai^itch  (bom  1787),  the  author 
of  the  first  Servian  grammar  and  dictionary, 
and  of  a  large  number  of  other  works.  He 
fixed  the  present  Servian  alphabet,  and  reduced 
the  language  to  certain  general  rules  and  prin- 
ciples. His  collection  oi  the  Servian  popular 
songs  (4  vols.,  Vienna,  1814-'88)  drew  the  at- 
tention of  foreign  nations  to  the  beauty  of  the 
Servian  nationid  songs,  which  have  since  won 
the  general  admiration  of  the  literary  world, 
and  are  believed  by  many  competent  critics  to 
have  in  some  respects  no  parallel  in  the  histo- 
ry of  literature  since  Homer.  In  Germany,  a 
I^Bneral  interest  in  them  was  excited  by  Goethe, 
Talvi  {VolUUeder  der  Serben,  2  vols.,  Halle, 
1825-'6),  J.  Grimm,  and  others;  and  many 
translations  have  since  been  published.  (See 
Kapper,  VollnUeder  der  Serhen^  2  vols.,  Leipsic, 
1852.)  In  England  'Some  of  the  songs  have 
been  made  known  by  Bowring^s  "  Servian  Pop- 
ular Poetry"  (London,  1827),  and  Robert  Bul- 
wer's  C^  Owen  Meredith")  8&th$lc6  Feme  (Lon- 
don, 1861).  Among  the  best  modem  Servian 
poets  are  Simeon  Milutinovitch,  the  author  of  a 
national  epic,  Serhianka  (Leipsic,  1826),  de- 
scribing the  Servian  war  of  1812,  and  of  a  his- 
tory of  Servia  during  the  years  1818-'14  (Leip- 
sic, 1887),  and  Archbishop  Mushitzki  of  Carlo- 
vitk,  whose  works  were  published  at  Pesth  in 
1888.  The  chief  seats  of  Servian  literature  are 
Pesth,  Kensatz,  and  Belgrade.  One  political 
newspaper  appears  in  Austria,  and  another  in 
Servia.  In  Montenegro,  the  capital,  Oettigne, 
is  the  seat  of  some  literary  activity,  and  the  late 


9laiiJM,  Peter  Petrovitdh  Niegodi,  mvt  he- 
self  be  mentioned  among  modem  Servian  pock 
Collections  of  the  popular  poetry  of  thUpm- 
ince  have  been  published  by  Tcbubar  Tdnfto' 
vitch. — ^AmoDg  the  Roman  Catholic  Smia^ 
the  Dalmatians  had  as  early  as  the  12th  ea- 
tury  an  interesting  literature.  An  old  cknxi- 
cle  of  1161,  written  in  the  Slavic  langiugebji 
priest  of  Dioclea,  is  still  partly  extant  in  t]]«  od- 
ginal,  and  wholly  in  a  Latin  transladon.  To- 
ward the  close  of  the  15th  centary  the  cttjof 
Ragusa  became  an  Dlyrian  Athena,  and  prodoted 
many  distinguished  authors,  eqiedallj  poeU  k 
the  19th  century  great  efforts  have  been  nude 
by  Dr.  Gi^,  editor  of  an  *^  lUyrian  Natioosl  Qt 
aette,"  at  Agram,  and  by  others,  to  nmteillik 
Servians  using  Roman  letters  (the  Dtlmstjau, 
Slavonians,  Croats^  and  the  Catholic  Semai 
in  Hungary),  who,  though  qteakiog  m  k- 
guage,  had  very  divergent  ways  of  writiBi  % 
upon  a  new  system  of  orthographv,  ud  tb 
to  give  a  new  impulse  to  the  devdopioe&t  fi 
an  *'  Illyrian"  literature,  which  name  tbej  pn- 
ferred,  in  opposition  to  the  Greek  ServiAas.to 
the  name  '*  Servian/' — ^The  Sloventziorf  tcd& 
as  the  discovery  of  some  old  manoscripts  ia 
the  library  of  Munich  shows,  were  me 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  writing  thsn  tf  j 
other  Slavic  tribe;  but  the  devdopmeDtofi 
national  literature  did  not  begin  nntil  ther^- 
ormation  of  the  16th  century,  when  Tubs, 
the  reforms  of  Camiola,  tranalated  the  Nc7 
Testament  into  the  Wendish  hmgnage.  ^^ 
the  suppression  of  the  reformation  thedercitf' 
ment  of  the  national  literature  was  also  u^- 
ed«  In  modem  times  the  language  hu  bea 
again  cultivated,  and  some  works,  moetljR^ 
gious,  have  been  published  in  it,  bat  thejiR 
of  no  great  account.  The  great  nationil  soon' 
ments,  now  pervading  Turkey  and  AbAti, 
make  a  consolidation  of  all  the  branches  of  ue 
Servian  language  into  one,  and  the  evl j  be;^ 
ning  of  a  new  era  in  the  histoiy  of  a  iiei» 
Servian  literature,  highly  probablc-The  is* 
complete  account  of  the  history  of  Seijiv^  '!^ 
erature,  in  English,  is  given  in  Tain's  "B* 
torical  View  of  the  Languages  and  liteniai 
of  the  Slavic  Nations"  (New  York,  1850). 

SERVICE  TREE  (wrw  aw^  Girtp^ »> » 
tree  indigenous  to  middle  Europe,  groviog  ^ 
to  60  feet  high,  with  pinnated  leaves  of  Tto» 
pairs  of  leaflets  and  an  odd  one  at  the  fp^^^ 
villous  beneath,  irregularly  serrate;  ^J^^ 
umbels,  white  and  showy,  expanding  in  M 
and  June;  fruit  large,  fleshy,  either  tpp*.^ 
pear  shaped.  This  species  is  the  tree  x^ 
tree,  there  being  several  others  of  les^P^' 
tance,  all  however  belongiDg  to  ^*  **^ 
order  pamaeeOf  and  closely  allied  to  the  i^ 
ceous  families.  When  the  fruit  of  tiie  serv:» 
begins  to  decay,  it  is  sometimes  eaten.  l>»  " 
not  prized ;  a  very  good  cider  or  P*'^^?^. 
singular  disagreeable  smell,  can  be  Q^^^ 
it;  from  its  astringency  it  is  medicinwj  »^ 
ployed,  the  fruit  being  dried  and  r^^^^^ 
powder.    The  wood  of  the  trunk  is  renarww 
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for  hardness  and  compact  grain,  and  if  thor- 
ongbly  seasoned  is  valaable  in  mannfaotsree ; 
it  also  receiyes  a  fine  poliah. — ^The  American 
seryice  (P.  Amerieana,  De  OandoUe)  is  more 
common}/ called  the  mountain  ash,  resembling 
tho  Eoropean  mountain  ash,  bnt  considered 
specifioalijr  distinct.  It  is  a  low  tree  15  to  25 
feet  high,  though  usually  a  bushy  shrub;  its 
bares  are  composed  of  18  to  15  leaflets,  which 
ATd  lanceolate,  taper-pointed,  smooth,  and 
sharply  serrate ;  its  flowers  are  white,  and  are 
borne  in  large  flat  cymes.  It  is  much  prized 
for  its  brnmty  both  when  in  flower  and  when 
in  fmit,  the  bunches  of  scarlet  berry-like  pomes 
hanging  long  after  the  early  frosts.  It  is  most 
frequently  found  in  Toctr  woods  on  the  sides 
of  Mils,  and  ranges  from  "New  England  to  Wis- 
consin northward,  and  along  the  sides  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains  southward. 

SERVITES,  or  Sebviots  of  tot  Vibgin 
MiBT,  a  monastio  order  in  the  Soman  Oatholio 
oharch,  founded  at  Florence  in  1288,  by  7  rich 
merchants  of  that  city.  Its  main  object  was 
the  glorification  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  1289 
its  members  settled  as  hermits  on  Monte  Sena- 
rio  near  Florence,  but  soon  organized  them- 
selves as  monks,  and  adopted  tlie  rule  of  St. 
Augastine.  In  1251  they  elected  Monaldi,  one 
of  the  7  founders,  their  flrst  general,  and  in 
1255  they  were  conflrmed  by  Pope  Alexander 
ly.  They  soon  spread  to  France,  the  Nether- 
lands and  Germany,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
From  Pope  Martin  V.  they  obtained  all  the 
orivilegea  of  the  mendicant  orders,  Anewoom- 
nunity  of  hermits,  in  accordance  with  the  prim- 
tive  practice  of  the  order,  was  established  by 
^mardino  di  Ricciolini  in  1598,  and  spread 
hrough  Italy  and  Germany.  A  female  branch 
^f  the  order  was  organized  soon  alter  the  on* 
inal  foundation,  but  never  became  numerous, 
like  the  other  mendicant  orders,  the  Bervites 
ad  also  an  order  of  Tertiarians  (see  Tbbtia- 
[Axs),  which  became  very  numerous  in  Ger- 
uiny,  and  counted  among  its  members  an  em- 
res3  of  Austria.  Pope  Paul  V.  in  1 617  organ- 
ed  them  as  a  congregation.  (See  Reuqioits 
BDEB9.)  The  male  branch  of  the  Servites  in 
160  had  17  houses  in  Italy,  18  in  Germany,  8 
Hungary,  and  1  in  Switzerland.  The  con- 
egatlon  of  female  Tertiarians  had  in  the  same 
ar  but  2  houses  in  Italy  and  2  in  Germany. 
8ERVIUS  TULLIUS,  the  6th  king  of  Rome, 
igned  from  578  to  684  B.  0.  Three  tradi- 
nary  acconnts  of  his  birth  exist :  one,  that 
was  the  son  of  Qcrisia,  a  slave  of  Queen 
naquil,  and  of  a  god ;  another,  that  his  &- 
sr  was  a  client  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  his 
ther  a  slave ;  and  a  third,  that  he  was  a  son 
Seryius  Tnllias,  a  man  of  royal  descent,  in 
miculum,  who  was  killed  when  his  city  was 
en  by  the  Romans.  One  day,  while  he  was 
!ep,  flames  appeared  about  his  head,  where- 
in Tanaqnil  prophesied  that  the  boy  would 
great  thing^.  He  grew  up  in  great  f&voT 
b  the  king  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  received 
larria^e  one  of  his  daughters.    The  sons  of 
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Anons  MiarciuB,  fearing  that  he  would  be  made 
heir  to  the  throne,  put  the  king  to  death ;  but 
Tanaquii  declared  that  Tarquinius  was  not 
mortally  wounded,  and  caused  Servius  TuDius 
to  rule  in  his  name.  Servius  not  long  after 
assumed  the  sovereign  power.  His  reign  was 
marked  by  no  great  mihtary  exploits.  He  add- 
ed to  the  city  the  Y iminal,  Esquiline,  and  Quiri- 
nal  hills,  divided  the  people  into  tribes,  classes, 
and  centuries,  and  gave  an  entirely  new  consti- 
tution to  the  state.  His  love  for  the  commons 
and  his  regard  for  their  interests  awakened  the 
jealousy  of  the  nobles,  and  a  horrible  tragedy 
was  the  consequence.  His  two  daughters  were 
married  to  the  two  sons  of  Tarquinius,  and 
both  wives  and  husbands  being  of  unlike  na- 
tures, Lucius  Tarquinius  secretly  killed  his 
wife,  and  married  his  sister-in-law  TuUia,  who 
had  murdered  her  husband.  Lucius  then  plot- 
ted with  the  nobles  against  the  king,  and  in 
the  summer  when  the  commons  were  gathering 
their  harvests^  entered  the  forum  with  a  band 
of  armed  men,  and  seated  himself  on  the  throne 
before  the  doors  of  the  senate  house.  Some  of 
,  his  followers  slew  the  king  on  the  way  toward 
the  Esquiline  hill,  and  left  his  body  in  the  road 
where  not  long  after  the  chariot  of  his  daughter 
Tullia  was  driven  over  it.  Many  of  the  inci- 
dents of  this  reign  are  unquestionably  fabulous, 
but  some  are  based  on  historical  groundwork. 
What  are  called  the  waUs  of  Servius  TuUius 
were  the  walls  of  Rome  down  to  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Aurelian,  and  ^*  the  good  kins  Ser- 
vius TnUlus  and  his  just  laws''  were  always 
objects  of  fond  regret  to  the  Roman  commons 
when  suffering  under  the  oppression  of  the 
aristocratic  families.  His  constitution,  which 
is  without  doubt  historical,  was  swept  away 
entirely  during  the  reign  of  his  successor. 

SESOSTRIS,  the  Greek  name  of  the  greatest 
of  the  early  kings  of  Egypt.  Diodorus  oalls  him 
Sesoosis,  and  he  ii  by  some  supposed  to  be  iden* 
tical  with  Osirtasen  L,  and  by  others  with  Sethos 
or  Rhamses  II.,  whose  reign  according  to  Wil- 
kinson lasted  from  1811  to  1245  B.  0.  Ac- 
cording to  the  tradition,  his  father  had  all  the 
male  children  of  the  same  age  in  the  kingdom 
educated  and  trained  in  military  practices  with 
his  son,  so  that  they  might  become  attached  to 
his  person,  and  be  capable  of  enduring  all  the 
hardships  to  which  they  would  be  exposed. 
As  soon  as  they  were  grown  up,  Sesostris  was 
sent  with  an  army  into  Arabia,  which  he  con* 
quered,  and  then  into  the  countries  west  of 
Egypt,  where  he  succeeded  in  subduing  most 
of  Libya.  As  soon  as  he  ascended  the  throne, 
he  assembled  an  army  of  600,000  foot,  24,000 
horse,  27,000  war  chariots,  and  a  fleet  of  400 
ships,  with  which  he  set  out  to  conquer  the 
world,  it  having  been  prophesied  to  him  that 
he  would  become  the  master  of  tho  whole 
earth.  He  compelled  the  Ethiopians  to  pay  an 
annual  tribute  of  gold,  ebony,  and  ivory,  ex« 
tended  his  conquests  in  Asia  beyond  the  Gan- 
ges, crossed  over  into  Europe  and  subdued  the 
Thradans,  and  after  an  absence  of  9  years  re* 
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tamed  to  Emt  ArriTing  at  BBloiliim,  he 
was  there  nearly  burned  to  death  in  his  tent 
with  his  wife  and  children  hj  the  treachery  of 
his  brother  Annais,  whom  he  had  made  regent 
of  Egypt  during  his  absence.  He  brought  back 
with  him  an  immense  nmnber  of  oaptiveS| 
whom  he  employed  in  executing  the  various 
great  works,  the  oonstruotion  of  which  occu- 
pied a  large  share  of  the  remainder  of  hb  life. 
He  dug  numerous  canals  to  irrigate  the  coun- 
try, protected  cities  by  high  mounds  against 
the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  erected  temples  in 
every  considerable  place,  and  built  a  wall  from 
Pelusium  to  Heliopolis  1,500  stadia  in  length. 
Although  it  is  possible  that  the  deeds  of  sev- 
eral kings  may  have  been  confounded  with 
those  of  Sesostris,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his 
existence.  In  all  countries  through  which  he 
passed  he  erected  columns,  inscribed  with  rec- 
ords of  his  victories.  Two  monuments  of 
Bhamses  II.  still  exist  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor, 
and  are  generally  identified  with  the  pillars  or 
Sesostris  seen  by  Herodotus.  Sesostns  is  said 
to  have  destroyed  himself  in  consequence  of 
having  become  blind,  after  a  reign  of  66  years. 

S£ST£BG£  (Lat  teiUrtius),  an  ancient  Bo* 
man  brass  or  silver  coin,  worth  i  of  a  denarius, 
or  originslly  2i  assea,  whence  its  name  (semii 
Urtius^  the  third  a  half,  the  Roman  expression 
for  two  and  a  half) ;  but  the  denarius  being 
early  divided  into  16  instead  of  10  asses,  the 
sesterce  became  equal  to  4  asses.  Its  value 
down  to  the  time  of  Augustus  was  4.1  cents, 
and  afterward  8.6.  The  aaUrtium  was  1,000 
sesterces,  and  large  sums  were  often  counted  in 
sestertia.  There  was  a  common  formula  for 
the  expression  of  that  value  in  thousands,  as : 
88,  1,000  sestertia;  Una  88,  2,000;  dena  88, 
10,000;  and  eenUna  88,  100,000. 

BESTINI,  DoMENioo,  an  Italian  numismatist 
and  traveller,  bom  in  Florence  about  1750,  died 
there  in  1832.  After  taking  holy  orders,  he 
visited  Rome,  Naples,  and  Sicily  in  1774,  and 
at  Catania  became  librarian  to  the  prince  of 
Biscari,  and  keeper  of  his  cabinet  of  antiquitiesL 
In  1778  he  went  to  Constantinople,  and,  in  the 
capacity  of  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  Neapolitan 
ambassador,  traversed  a  large  part  of  the  Turk- 
bh  empire.  He  spent  several  years  in  travel 
to  collect  medals  for  Bir  Robert  Ainslie,  the 
English  ambassador,  afterward  examined  the 
principal  numismatic  collections  of  Europe,  and 
m  Prussia  was  made  by  the  king  superintendent 
of  his  museum.  In  1810  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
in  1812  was  appointed  antiquary  and  librarian 
to  the  princess  Eliza  of  Tuscany,  in  which  posts 
he  was  retained  by  the  grand  duke  Ferdinand 
HI.  when  he  resumed  his  throne,  with  the  tide 
of  honorary  professor  in  the  university  of  Pisa« 
He  afterward  arranged  Count  Wiczay^s  rich  col- 
lection of  medals  at  Hederwar  in  Hungary.  Af- 
ter his  death  the  grand  duke  Leopold  II.  pur- 
chased his  library  and  MSS.,  including  his  £^eat 
work,  Sistema  numimnatica  (14  vols.  foL).  He 
wrote  more  than  80  volumes  on  numismatics, 
heaide  numerous  works  of  travels. 


8EST0B,  or  Ssbtdb,  in  antifoity,  Uie  pi&d. 
pal  city  of  the  ThracianChersonesos  (now  pa- 
msula  of  Gallipoli),  situated  on  the  Hellespoi 
opposite  Abydos,  m>m  which  it  is  diatast  cboat 
4  miles.  Though  never  a  large  town,  it  re 
long  of  great  importance,  being  from  its  pos- 
tion  the  usual  point  of  departure  for  tbos 
crossing  over  from  Europe  to  Asia.  Its  chi^ 
celebrity  is  from  its  connection  with  the  romsa- 
tic  story  of  Hero  and  Leander,  the  {oimrd 
whom  was  a  priestess  in  the  temple  of  VeiES 
at  SestoB.  The  western  end  of  the  bridgt  bj 
which  Xerxes  crossed  the  HellespoQt  wu  i 
little  to  the  south  of  Sestos;  and  from  its  pon 
the  army  of  Alexander  sailed  over  into  isL 
At  a  later  period  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  i  plice 
of  some  commercial  importance,  but  notluogis 
known  of  its  subsequent  history.  HasU'a 
now  called  Talova. 

8ETH,orTTPHOK.  SeeDKMoir,Tol.TLp.3e8. 

SETON,  Euzi.  Ann,  the  founder  of  the  al- 
ters of  charity  in  the  United  States,  born  h 
New  York,  Aug.  28,  1774,  died  atEmmitbtuf. 
Md.,  Jan.  i,  1821.  She  was  the  dangLt^r  cf 
Dr.  Richard  Bayley,  and  in  her  20th  year  va 
married  to  Mr.  William  Seton,  vith  whom  she 
went  to  Leghorn  for  his  health  in  1808.  Itr. 
Beton  dying  there,  she  returned  to  New  Tori 
was  received  into  the  Koman  Catholic  chord. 
and,  being  in  a  measure  dependent  ii}Xin  ler 
own  exertions  for  support,  removed  with  li^ 
children  to  Baltimore  and  opened  a  scbcol 
She  already  manifested  a  strong  tendency  to- 
ward the  religious  state,  which  she  i^^  enabled 
to  carry  out  more  efifctually  in  1809,  wLa 
having  received  an  ample  endowment  from  i 
gentleman  named  Cooper,  she  opened  iscnu- 
oonventual  establishment  atEmmitsburg.  ^ey 
members  soon  presented  themselTes;  a  lui^^ 
was  adopted,  and  a  regular  rule  of  lifel&iddof  l 
which  was  shortly  after  assimilated  to  tht  «f 
the  sisters  of  charity  founded  in  France  Ij  ^^ 
Vincent  dePauL  Their  first  charge  octsidec. 
their  own  house  was  that  of  an  orphan  isjlcc 
in  Philadelphia,  to  which  three  sisters  nn 
sent  in  181i.  In  1817  an  act  for  the  )mn^ 
ration  of  the  eosterhood  was  passed  by  uie 
legislature  of  Maryland.  Mrs.  Scton's  lift  1* 
been  written  by  the  Rev.  Charles  J.  »i^^* 
(12mo.,.New  York,  1863). 

SETTER  (eanis  index^  Oaiua),  a  well  knoc 
sporting  dog  of  the  hound  nrosp.  The  i^ 
is  remarkaUy  developed  and  the  brain  titj 
large,  and  the  animal  evinces  an  intelligtiKe. 
affection,  and  docility  not  surpassed  in  tfJ 
other  kmd  of  dog;  it  is  gentle, not  qwiw 
some,  rather  timid,  but  bears  fttiguc  Ufw 
than  the  pointer;  the  hau- is  long  sod  aJ^- 
The  figure  is  intermediate  between  that  of  t^ 
pointer  and  spaniel,  and  it  is  generally  cocsfc- 
ered  as  descended  from  the  croaaing  d^^ 
two  varieties;  it  resembles  a  large  bre«d  ci 
the  spaniel,  and  is  probably  of  Spvush  on^« 
the  hair  is  less  smooth  than  in  the  ym^ 
with  much  of  the  waved  character  secnln  w 
spaniel,  even  on  the  ean.    Thebestbiaedsan 
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considered  to  be  fhoM  of  England  and  IrekHud ; 
the  moet  ancient  ooloni  were  deep  chestnut  and 
white;  the  English  setter  is  generally  white 
with  large  spots  or  blotches  of  liver  color  or 
reddish  brown;  many  are  marked  with  black. 
The  natoral  instinct  to  crouch  at  the  sight  or 
Bcent  of  game  has  been  cultivated  in  the  set- 
ter ;  bat  they  have  been  taught  also  to  point 
with  the  fore  foot  raised,  so  that  practically 
the  setter  and  pointer  are  used  in  the  same 
waf  and  have  similar  habits  in  the  field;  they 
are  ased  only  as  gnn  dogs  and  for  birds;  their 
sense  of  smell  is  very  aoate.    They  take  to 
the  water  better  than  the  pointer,  and  are  bet- 
ter dogs  in  dose  coverts;  they  will  work  well 
with  pointers ;  in  the  United  States  they  are 
taught  to  bring  game ;  they  will  almost  always 
point  at  the  scent  of  turkeys,  but  not  of  other 
domestic  fowb ;  they  are  less  liable  to  be  sick 
than  pointers.  Many  setters  crouch,  and  extend 
their  legs  in  front  and  behind,  with  the  nose  to 
the  ground.    A  cross  between  the  setter  and 
pointer,  thongh  not  a  good-looking  doff,  would 
probably  in  tmie  make  a  valuable  breed. 

SETTLEMENT.    L  Under  the  poor  laws, 
the  right  which  one  acquires  to  be  considered 
a  resident  of  a  particular  place,  and  to  claim 
relief  from  snch  city,  town,  or  village,  if  he  is 
so  poor  as  to  stand  in  need  of  it    The  condi* 
tions  determining  settlement  are  almost  entirely 
prescribed  by  statutes,  which  provide  gener- 
ally in  respect  to  adults  that  their  residence  in 
any  place  for  a  defined  term  of  years  gives 
them  a  settlement  therein.    A  married  woman 
has  the  same  settlement  as  her  husband,  though 
if  he  has  none  within  the  state  it  may  be  pro- 
vided that  her  own  at  the  time  of  the  mar- 
riage, within  the  state,  is  not  lost  nor  suspend- 
ed.   Legitimate  children  have  the  settlement 
of  the  father,  or  of  the  mother  if  the  father 
has  none  in  the  state.    Illegitimate  cluldren 
take  the  settlement  of  the  mother.    Serving 
under  articles  of  apprenticeship  or  as  a  servant 
for  wages  for  one  year  gives  a  settlement  in 
^ew  York.    Li  Massachusetts  and  other  states 
certain  property  qualifications,  the  payment  of 
taxes  for  a  eertain  number  of  years,  and  rather 
long  terms  of  residence,  are  essential  to  the 
aoqoirement  of  a  settlement.    IL  In  the  lim- 
itation or  disposition  of  property,  a  deed  or  in- 
itrument  oonnnonly  mode  previous  to  or  in 
sontemplatlon  of  marriage,  the  object  of  which 
3  ^nerally  to  limit  property  in  such  modes 
ind  to  such  uses  as  wiU  assure  a  provision  for 
he  wife  and  the  issue  of  the  marriage.    Set- 
lements  may  be  made  by  the  wife,  but  then 
hey  are  very  often  made  in  consideration  of  a 
tettlement  by  the  husband ;  or  they  may  be 
oade  mutually  by  husband  and  wife  upon  a 
eparation,  during  the  coverture.    The  com- 
mon law  troubles  itself  but  little  with  the  at 
iast  equitable  right  of  a  woman  to  retain  af- 
erher  marriage  some  certain  and  inviolable 
ajoyment  of  her  own  prc^rty.    At  common 
iw  the  hnsband  acquires  absolute  title  to  all 
lie  peraoxial property  of  which  the  wife  isae- 


tually  possessed  at  any  time  daring  the  eziflt- 
ence  of  the  marriage  relation.    All  her  choses 
in  action  he  may  convert  into  possession  for 
his  own  benefit;  he  may  take  all  the  rents  of 
hec  real  property ;  and  he  has,  if  not  an  actual, 
yet  always  during  her  life  a  contingent,  estate 
by  the  courtesy  in  her  lands.     Ohancery  has 
interposed  so  far  as  it  could  to  mitigate  this 
rigor  of  the  conunon  law.    It  had  no  power 
to  nullify  the  law,  yet  whenever  the  husband 
was  compelled  to  seek  its  assistance  in  order 
to  readi  the  wife^s  property,  chancery  obliged 
him  to  make  equitable  settlements  out  of  it  in 
the  wife's  behall    It  invented  also  and  sup- 
ported, for  the  wife's  benefit,  the  contrivance 
of  a  separate  use  and  estate ;  and  it  &yored 
thoee   contracts,  named   settlements,  whidi, 
employing  the  equity  devices  of  uses,  trusts, 
and  powers,  were  framed  for  the  purpose  of 
securing,  by  express   stipulation,  this   same 
benefit  of  a  separate  estate  for  the  wife.    The 
legislature  came  in  time  to  reform  the  law  in 
the  same  direction,  and  has  enacted,  both  in 
En^and  and  the  United  States,  those  "'  married 
woman's  statutes"  which,  within  the  last  20 
years,  have  materially  revised  and  improved 
the  common  law  touching  the  rights  of  hus- 
bands over  the  estates  of  &eir  wives. — ^In  gen- 
eral, every  person  who  may  alienate  his  prop- 
erty may  make  a  settlement  of  it.    All  persons 
therefore  of  full  age,  and  masters  of  their  es- 
tates, may  settle  them  as  they  please.    Yet  a 
woman,  even  if  she  is  of  full  age,  cannot  in 
contemplation  of  marriage,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  her  intended  husband,  make  a  settle- 
ment of  her  property  real  or  personal;   the 
disappointment  of  the  foture  husband's  expec- 
tations respecting  the  property  of  the  wife  is 
a  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  and  invalid- 
ates the  settlement.    Nor,  at  common  law,  can 
a  woman  under  coverture  make  a  setUement 
without  the  concurrence  of  her  husband,  un- 
less she  is  acting  under  a  power  or  is  disposing 
of  property  which  she  holds  in  her  separate 
right.    Respecting  infants,  it  was  decided  in 
the  En^ish  equity  court  after  much  controver- 
sy that  a  female  infant  could  not  be  bound  by 
any  agreement,  by  way  of  settlement^  entered 
into  by  her  during  her  minority  respecting  her 
real  estate ;  unless  some  act  was  done  subse- 
quently to  the  marriage  to  bind  the  settle- 
ment, the  real  estate  would  descend  to  the 
heirs  of  the  infant  settler  discharged  of  the 
limitation.    Thongh  it  had  been  held  that  a 
male  infant  might  bind  himself  by  a  settlement, 
yet  it  seemed  to  be  the  better  opinion  that  he  was 
included  in  the  reason  of  the  rule  that  had 
been  laid  down  in  respect  to  the  female  infant, 
and  was  equally  relieved  of  the  obligation  of 
a  settlement  of  his  real  property.    Great  in- 
convemence  and  disadvantage  having  arisen 
however  from  this  steto  of  the  law,  a  stetute 
was  passed  in  1868,  which  enabled  male  in- 
fants at  the  age  of  SO  and  female  infante  at  the 
age  of  IT,  with  the  approbation  of  the  court 
of  chancery,  to  make  valid  settlemeiits,  or  eon* 
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tractB  for  the  aetflemdnt  of  all  tbeir  vK/perif^ 
real  or  persona],  whether  in  poeaesaon  or  in 
reversion,  remainder,  or  expectancy. — Settle- 
ments or  agreements  for  settlements  may  be 
made  before  marriage  or  after  it  Eanity  will 
enforce  ante-nnptial  agreements,  proTided  they 
are  Mr  and  valid,  and  do  not  contravene  the 
general  policy  and  principles  of  the  law.  A 
subsequent  marriage  is  consideration  enough 
to  support  an  otherwise  voluntary  deed.  Post- 
nuptial settlements  may  be  made  either  volun- 
tarily or  in  pursuance  of  articles  entered  into 
prior  to  the  marriage.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
marriage  being  of  itself  a  valuable  considera- 
tion, the  settlement  is  valid  both  agunst  cred- 
itors and  purchasers.  A  voluntary  settlement 
made  after  marriage,  and  not  resting  on  any 
ante-nuptial  agreement,  is  in  generu  void  as 
against  creditors  existing  when  the  settlement 
was  made ;  yet  it  may  be  good,  if  made  for  a 
consideration  which  bears  a  reasonable  pro* 
portion  to  the  amount  tied  up  by  the  settle- 
ment. The  concurrence  of  a  wife  in  destroy* 
ing  an  existing  settlement,  and  her  joining  in 
bvring  her  dower,  have  been  held  sufScient 
considerations  to  support  settlements  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  held  voluntary 
and  invalid.— In  framing  marriage  settlements 
it  is  expe^ent  to  vest  the  property  in  a  true* 
tee,  though  this  is  by  no  means  indispensable. 
The  control  of  the  separate  estate  may  be  com- 
mitted to  the  wife.  Regard  must  be  had  to 
the  provisions  of  the  statutes  whidi  fix  the 
limits  to  the  suspension  of  the  power  of  alien- 
ation,  and  to  the  statutes  respecting  trusts  and 

Sowers  which  are  enacted  as  checks  upon  the 
isposition  to  tie  up  property  in  certain  hands. 
— The  necessity  of  makmg  settlements  is  ma* 
terially  lessened  by  the  very  general  enact- 
ment of  the  so  called  married  woman's  statutea 
to  which  we  have  already  referred.  It  is  the 
chief  object  of  the  statutes  to  give  the  wife 
rights,  independent  of  the  husband,  to  take  by 
inheritance,  or  by  gift,  grant,  or  bequest,  any 
real  or  personal  property;  to  hold  it  to  her 
sole  and  separate  use;  to  dispose  of  it  as  the 
pleases  during  her  lifetime,  and  to  demise  it  as 
she  will  at  her  death.  The  New  York  statute 
of  1860  enacts  that  the  wife's  personal  prop- 
erty at  the  time  of  the  marriage  shall  renuun 
hers  solely  and  separately  after  the  marriage. 

8ETUBAL,  St.  Ubbs,  or  St.  Elbes,  a  sea- 
port city  of  Portugal,  province  of  £stremadura, 
situated  on  the  N.  me  of  a  bay  of  the  same 
name,  18  m.  S.  E.  from  Lisbon ;  pop.  16,201.  It 
stands  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  heights,  is  en- 
circled by  old  walls,  and  defended  by  a  castle 
and  a  few  forts  on  the  adjoining  hills.  The 
quays  are  broad  and  the  harbor  is  extensive,  but 
its  entrance  is  much  incumbered  by  sand  bamks. 
The  well  known  St.  Ubes  salt  of  commerce  is 
manufactured  here;  the  other  chief  exports  are 
wine,  grain,  and  fruit,  which  are  also  largely 

Produced  in  the  vicinity;  and  many  of  the  in- 
abitants  are  engaged  in  fishing.  The  environs 
are  vefypiotoreaqua  and  tortile.    Setubal  is  a 


place  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  said  l»y  the  Por> 

tuguese  to  have  been  founded  by  Tnbi^  Uie 
grandson  of  Noah.  It  suffered  severely  fron 
file  earthquake  of  1756,  whidi  waa  so  dais- 
trons  to  Lisbon.  % 

SEVENTEEN  YEARS'  LOCUST.  SeeHiK- 
vbstFlt. 

SEVENTH  DAY  BAPTISTS,  a  reBgioosde- 
nomination  known  in  England  as  Sabbatsriaoa 
where  they  have  existed  mnoe  the  eariy  patt 
of  the  17th  oentury.  In  the  United  States  they 
originated  at  Newport,  B.  I.,  in  1671.  Their 
views  of  baptism,  communicm,  and  doctrias 
generally,  correqiond  with  those  of  the  Bap- 
tists. Their  peculiarity  is  the  obeervaace  cf 
the  7th  instead  of  the  1st  day  of  the  weekss 
the  sabbath.  The  members  of  this  denomiBa- 
tion  are  scattered  through  Bhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Peon^lvania 
Virginia,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  UliiKW, 
and  Iowa,  the  greater  number  however  being 
m  Bhode  lahmd  and  New  York«  They  have  a 
prosperous  mission  at  Shanghai^  China;  4 
academies,  at  Alfred  and  De  Bnyter,  K.  T., 
Shiloh,  N.  J.,  and  Milton,  Wis.;  a  sabbath  tnct 
society ;  and  a  publishing  society,  which  lias 
published  several  books,  and  iasues  a  weekly,  a 
monthly,  and  a  quarterly  periodicaL  Theresie 
in  the  United.States  68  churchea,  73  ordsincd 
ministers,  and  about  7,500  commnnicants. 

SEVEBN,  next  to  the  Thamea  the  laifcet 
and  most  important  river  of  En^and,  riasg  ia 
the  S.  part  of  Montgomeryshire,  and  fii^ 
into  the  Bristol  channel,  10  m.  S.  W.  of  Brisk^ 
after  a  generally  S.  E.,  S.,  and  S.  W.  oomse  of 
210  m.  Its  most  important  tribntaries  are 
the  Tern,  Teme,  Upper  Avon,  Wye,  and  Lower 
Avon.  It  is  navigable  178  m.  from  its  mooth, 
and  the  navigation  has  been  greatly  improved 
and  extended  by  locks  and  canals.  mIov 
Gloucester  tiie  banksare  so  low  that  the  couotiy 
has  sometimes  been  inundated,  and  extenaTd 
embankments  have  consequently  been  raised. 
At  Chepstow  the  tide  rises  60  feet,  and  the 
tidal  wave  or  bore  comes  in  with  a  lood  noiie 
and  a  perpendicular  height  of  4  or  5  feet 

SEVEBUS,  ALXXAin>u.  See  AiBytinaa 
Skvbbxts. 

SEVEBUS,  LuoiTrs  SsFTDcnja,  a  Boman  em- 
peror, bom  of  a  family  of  equestrian  rank  oeir 
Leptis,  Africa,  April  1 1,  A  D.  146,  died  in  York, 
Britain,  Feb.  4,  2n.  He  studied  law  at  BfiBS 
with  Papinian,  by  whom  he  ^as  afterward  soe- 
ceeded  as  advoeaitu  JUeL  His  interests  beog 
promoted  by  his  kinsman  the  eonsol  Septimics 
Severus,  he  hdd  successively  many  offices 
under  Marcus  Aurelina  and  CemmodBS,  a 
Borne  and  in  the  provinces,  gaining  the  £iTor 
of  the  people  whom  he  governed,  especially  is 
Gallia  Lugdnnensis,  by  his  integrity  and  nm- 
eration,  combined  with  great  firmneasi  Wkea 
Oommodus  was  assassinated  Q92)  Severus  wm 
commander  of  the  army  in  rannonia  and  B- 
lyria;  and  after  the  brief  reign  of  Pertiasx 
and  the  sale  of  the  empire  by  the  protoriia 
guard  to  Pidius  Juliaiinsi  he  was  proelaanfd 
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emperw  bj  Iiis  troops  at  Oanmntom,  and  at 
OQ06  marohed  with  great  celerity  upon  Rome, 
aonoQDcing  himself  as  the  avenger  of  Pertinaz. 
The  feeble  efforts  of  Jnlianus  to  oppose  his 
progress,  to  dispose  of  him  hj  assassination, 
and  fioaily  to  divide  the  empire  with  him,were 
fraitless ;  and  no  sooner  had  he  appeared  be^ 
fore  Rome  (Jnne,  198)  than  he  was  acknowl- 
edged emperor  by  tiie  senate,  and  Julianns  de- 
posed and  kiUed.  His  first  care  was  to  disarm 
and  banish  the  pra3torian  guard,  and  punish 
with  death  all  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Per- 
tinax,  whose  obsequies  he  celebrated  with  great 
magnificence  and  divine  honors.  At  the  same 
time  with  himself  Olodius  Albinus,  commander 
»f  the  Roman  forces  in  Britain,  and  Peecennins 
N'iger,  in  Syria,  had  eadi  been  proclaimed  em- 
peror by  his  army.  The  former,  whom  he 
most  feared,  Sevems  associated  with  himself  as 
OsDsar;  audi  against  the  latter,  having  distrib- 
ited  an  immense  donative  to  the  troops  and 
nade  pro  visions,  for  internal  administration,  he 
narched  within  80  days  after  his  arrival  at 
Rome,  defeated  his  legate  w£milianns  near  Oy- 
cicos,  and  himself  near  Nice  in  Bithynia,  and 
igain  on  the  gnlf  of  Issns,  where  20,000  of 
Ihe  8jrian  army  are  said  to  have  been  killed. 
S^iger  was  slain,  and  his  head  displayed  on  a 
>ole  before  the  besieged  defenders  of  Byzan- 
ium.  That  oity  held  out  obstinately  for  8 
rears,  when  it  was  taken  (196)  and  devastated 
iDd  dismantled,  Rome  being  thus  deprived  of 
td  strongest  bulwark  against  the  Asiatic  bar- 
)ariaiis.  Meanwhile  Sevems  had  crossed  the 
']aphrates  and  subdued  the  border  tribes.  He 
text  attempted  to  procure  the  assassination  of 
^lodins  Albinns,  who,  hearing  of  his  intention, 
tassed  over  into  Qanl  and  prepared  to  defend 
umsel^  and  Severns  marched  against  him. 
The  armies,  each  150,000  strong,  met  near  Ly- 
>ns,  Feb.  19,  197;  and  after  a  terrible  slaugh- 
er,  daring  which  Sevems  came  near  losing  the 
»attle  and  hb  life,  Albinns  was  routed,  and 
lied  by  hm  own  hand.  Sevems,  having  feasted 
us  eyes  upon  the  body,  and  trampled  it  under 
lis  horse's  feet,  ordered  the  head  to  be  cut  off 
ad  carried  to  Rome,  whither  he  soon  foUowed, 
md  pat  to  death  the  family  of  Albinns,  as  he 
lad  previously  that  of  Niger,  beside  many  sen- 
ators and  others.  Soon  after,  the  Parthians 
laving  again  risen,  he  took  and  plundered  Ote- 
iphon  and  other  cities,  but  was  less  successftil 
Q  a  campaign  against  the  Arabs.  After  spend- 
Qg  8  years  more  in  settling  the  affairs  of  Ara- 
bia, Syria,  and  £gypt,  he  returned  to  Rome  in 
!02,  and  gave  Shows  and  distributed  money 
f  ith  unparalleled  profusion,  on  occasion  of  his 
on  Oaracalla^s  marriage,  and  the  completion 
»f  the  10th  year  of  his  reign.  The  next  few 
ears  were  passed  in  prosperous  though  rigor- 
ous administration  at  Rome,  but  were  dia- 
nrbed  by  the  discord  and  profligacy  of  his  sons 
3aracalla  and  Geta,  both  of  whom  he  associat- 
d  with  him  in  the  government  as  August!.  In 
07,  a  war  breaking  out  in  Britain,  he  went 
hither  with  them  in  order  to  withdraw  them 


f\rom  the  evil  influences  at  Rome,  though  he 
himself,  from  age  and  the  gout,  had  to  be  car- 
ried on  a  litter.  Oaledonia  was  overrun  by  his 
soldiers  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  isl- 
and; but,  without  meeting  an  open  enemy, 
60,000  of  them  were  destroyed  by  the  inhos- 
pitable nature  of  the  region  and  the  attacks 
of  concealed  foes,  and  Severns  retired  south- 
ward and  conamenced  building  the  wall  known 
by  his  name.  The  Oaledonians,  who  had 
nominally  submitted,  again  rebelled,  and  he 
was  preparing  for  a  new  campaign,  and  threat- 
ening their  utter  extermination,  when  he  died, 
after  a  reign  of  nearly  18  years.  Septimius 
Severns  was  an  enlightened  ruler  as  regarded 
the  administration  of  justice  and  care  of  the 
public  welfare,  which  he  jealously  guarded  as 
the  most  efficient  instrument  of  his  ambition. 
Roman  jurispmdence,  mider  Papinian,  Ulpian, 
and  others,  reached  its  highest  state  during  his 
reign ;  and  at  his  death  there  were  com  and  oil 
in  the  public  stores  sufficient  for  the  entire  con- 
sumption of  Rome  and  all  Italy  for  many  years. 
But  he  was  at  the  same  time  superstitions  and 
destitute  of  moral  principle,  unscmpulous  and 
despotic.  Ignoring  the  authority  of  the  senate, 
he  concentrated  in  himself  the  whole  legisla- 
tive and  executive  power,  making  the  prsBto- 
rian  prefect  the  head  not  only  of  the  army,  but 
of  the  finances  and  the  law,  and  was,  as  Gib- 
bon says,  *Hhe  principal  author  of  the  decline 
of  the  Roman  empire." 

SEVIER.  I.  A  S.  W.  CO.  of  Ark.,  bordering 
on  Texas  and  the  Indian  territory,  bounded  S. 
by  Red  river  and  intersected  by  little  river; 
area,  1,800  sq.  nL ;  pop.  in  1860, 10,616,  of  whom 
8,866  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  diversified 
and  the  soil  moderately  fertile.  The  produc- 
tions in  1860  were  142,080  bushels  of  Indian 
com,  21,078  of  sweet  potatoes,  2,264  bales  of 
cotton,  and  47,684  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were 
8  churches,  and  294  pupils  in  public  schools. 
Capital,  Paraclifta.  II.  An  E.  co.  of  Tenn., 
bordering  on  K  0.,  and  traversed  by  French 
Broad  and  Little  Pigeon  rivers;  area,  620  sq. 
m.;  pop.  in  1860,  9,122,  of  whom  688  were 
slaves.  Much  of  the  surface  is  mountainous^ 
and  the  soil  along  the  streams  is  fertile.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  876,940  bushels  of 
Indian  com,  68,889  of  oats,  and  62,671  lbs.  of 
butter.  There  were  20  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills, 
4  tanneries,  9  churches,  and  1,000  pupils  at- 
tending public  schools.  Limestone  and  iron 
ore  abound.    Capital,  Sevierville. 

Sl^VIGNfi,  Mabib  db  Rabutin-Ohaktal, 
marquise  de,  a  French  epistolary  writer,  bom 
in  Paris,  Feb.  6, 1626,  died  April  18, 1696.  Left 
an  orphan  at  the  age  of  6,  she  was  brought  up 
at  first  by  her  matemal  grandfather,  and  af- 
terward by  her  uncle,  the  abb6  de  Ooulan^es, 
whom  she  used  to  style  in  her  letters  le  Bten^ 
Bon.  The  utmost  attention  was  given  to  her 
education;  she  received  lessons  and  advice 
from  two  of  the  most  celebrated  literary  men 
of  her  time,  Ohapelain  and  M6nage,  who  taught 
her  Latin,  Spanish,  and  Italian.    As  soon  as 
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she  appeared  in  sodelTS  ^®  "^^^  gr^Uy  ad- 
mired aad  etLgerlj  sotight  for  on  aeconnt  of  her 
beantj,  wit,  and  wealth.  In  1644  she  married 
the  marquis  Henri  de  S^vignd,  a  nobleman  of 
Brittany  and  a  relation  of  the  Betz  femily,  who 
in  1646  was  appointed  governor  of  Foug^rea. 
He  waa  a  disdpated  man,  and  often  neglected 
his  wife,  although  she  loved  him,  and  he  had 
himself  great  respect  for  her  character.  They 
generally  lived  either  at  their  seat,  Les  Rocfaers, 
near  Vitr6,  Brittany,  or  in  Paris.  Owing  to 
her  husband's  fiEunily  relations,  she  was  involv- 
ed in  the  civil  troubles  of  the  Fronde,  and  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  duchesses  of  Longue- 
ville  and  Ohevreuse.  Her  husband  having  been 
killed  in  a  duel  in  1651,  she  was  left  with  the 
oare  of  two  children,  a  son  bom  in  1647,  and  a 
daughter  in  1648,  to  whose  education  she  de- 
vot^  herself  in  the  most  exemplary  manner. 
The  son,  who  inherited  many  <^  his  father's 
faults,  became,  after  a  youth  of  foUy,  an  estima- 
ble man ;  and  the  daughter  was  universally  ad- 
mired for  her  good  sense,  propriety,  and  polish- 
ed address.  The  beautiful  widow  herself  was 
surrounded  by  the  homage  of  many  distinguish- 
ed personages,  the  prince  of  Oonti,  Marshal 
Tnrenne,  the  count  of  Bnssy  (her  own  cousin), 
imd  the  superintendent  Fonquet.  In  1663  she 
presented  her  daughter  at  court,  and  in  1669 
married  her  to  the  marquis  de  Grignan,  of 
whom  she  was  the  8d  wife.  Mme.  de  S6vign6'6 
letters  to  her  daughter,  in  which,  while  ex- 
pressing her  sentiments  in  the  most  varied  and 
touching  manner,  she  gives  graphic  accounts  of 
passing  events,  have  a  traditional  reputation  for 
vivacity,  delicacy,  and  wit.  They  were  exten- 
sively circulated  among  the  friends  of  the  wri- 
ter, but  never  intended  for  the  public  eye,  and 
it  was  not  until  SO  years  after  her  death  that 
they  were  printed.  In  1694  she  took  up  her 
residence  with  her  daughter  at  the  chateau  de 
Grignan.  Her  Lettrea  were  first  collected  in 
1726.  The  most  complete  editions  are  those 
of  Grouvelle  (8  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1806),  Mont- 
merqu6  (11  vols.  8vo.,  1818),  and  Gault  de  8t. 
Germain  (12  vols.  8vo.,  1828-^4).  An  English 
translation  was  published  in  London  (1758), 
from  which  a  selection  has  been  edited  by 
Mrs.  8.  J.  Hale  (12mo,,  New  York,  1866).— See 
Walckenaer,  JfMnoira  tauehant  la  vie  et  les 
ecriti  de  Mme,  de  SMgni  (5  vols.  12mo.,  Paris, 
1852). 

SEVILLE  (Sp.  Sevilla),  a  province  of  Spain, 
in  Andalusia,  bounded  N.  by  Badtgos,  E.  by 
Cordova,  S.  by  Malaga  and  Cadiz,  and  W.  by  Hu- 
elva;  area,  4,620  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1857,  468,486. 
The  surface  consists  principally  of  fertile  plains, 
but  in  the  N.  the  Sierra  Morena  and  in  the  S.  the 
Sierra  Ronda  have  pei^  of  considerable  height 
The  Guadalquivir  flows  through  the  province 
in  a  tortuous  but  generally  8.  W.  course,  re- 
ceiving numerous  tributaries,  the  chief  of  which 
are  the  Jenil  on  the  E.  boundary,  the  Viar,  and 
the  Huelva.  The  climate  is  very  warm  in  sum- 
mer, and  frost  and  snow  are  almost  unknown 
in  winter.    Marble,  limestone,  coal,  silver,  cop- 


per, lead,  aad  iron  are  found.  The  smI  iir^ 
markably  fertile.  Horses  are  nuneroos,  ud 
large  numbers  of  homed  cattle,  sheep,  gom, 
and  swine  are  reared. — Skvuxb  (snc  Ei4^\ 
the  capitsl,  is  rituated  on  the  left  hank  of  ^ 
Guadalquivir,  62  m.  N.  N.  £.  from  Oadiz,  d 
242  S.  W.  from  Madrid;  pop.  in  1857,  l&i,U 
The  city  and  suburbs  are  about  10  m.  in  dr- 
eumference,  but  the  city  proper  is  only  about 
6  m.  It  is  surrounded  by  Moorish  walli  nk 
66  towers,  and  is  entered  by  16  gates.  Mset 
of  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crookei  but  i» 
provements  are  gradually  b^g  made.  Tbt 
cathedral  of  Seville  is  one  of  the  largest  ml 
finest  in  Spain.  It  occupies  the  site  upon  vfaieh 
the  temples  of  Astarte  and  Salamho  md  b  Mo- 
hammedan mosque  have  sucoeastrelf  ttooi 
The  mosque  was  pnlled  down  in  14S0,  and  tfat 
cathedral  completed  in  1519.  It  is  481  fed 
long,  815  broad,  146  high  at  thensTe,  171  ss 
&e  dome,  and  an  ancient  tower  and  belfinrrer- 
mounted  by  a  bronze  image  rises  to  tiie  height 
of  850  feet.  Many  eminent  sculptors  have  a- 
sisted  to  adorn  both  the  inside  and  outside  of 
this  edifice,  and  the  painted  window  mosttr 
done  in  the  16th  century  by  foreign  artets.  an 
among  the  finest  in  Spain.  Fernando,  the  son 
of  Columbus,  is  buried  at  the  W.  end  of  the 
central  aide;  and  the  tomb  of  Ferdinand  IIL 
who  took  the  city  from  the  Moors^  is  behiBd 
Hie  high  altar.  Although  tins  cathedral  hfl 
frequently  been  despoiled,  it  still  contiinaiBiBT 
fine  pictures  by  Mnrillo  and  other  great  pfflK- 
ers.  It  has  one  of  the  largest  organs  io  tbe 
world.  TheAlcasar,orroyidpalsoc,isaq>l«- 
did  building,  not  inferior  in  somepiarta  tothe 
Alhambra.  It  has  some  of  the  oolnnms  rM 
were  used  in  the  old  Roman  palace  that  occb- 
pied  its  site.  The  nni  vermty  has  many  fine  ^ 
tures  and  sculptures,  museums  of  dieni^' 
physics,  minercJogy,  and  zoology,  and  a**^ 
garden.  It  was  founded  in  1602,  and  wtootw 
in  1767  to  a  Jesuit  convent  after  that  orier« 
expelled.  It  is  attended  by  about  1,000 1^ 
dents.  The  library  has  66,000  volmnes.  Be 
exchange  is  a  fine  building  in  &e  elasaicd  ^{e; 
and  the  other  edifices  most  worthy  of  Bofi« 
are  tiie  archiepiscopal  palace,  the  corpcastw 
house,  the  town  hall,  court  house,  a  palace «» 
to  be  built  after  the  model  of  Pflate's  house  «^ 
Jerusalem,  and  the  ancient  mint^  Seiilie  m 
many  hospitals,  asylums,  and  charitable  insttt- 
tions,  128  private  schools,  several  coIleg«  vx 
girls,  academies  of  mathematics,  oominer* 
medicine,  surgery,  the  fine  arts,  legiriatioa^ 
Jurisprudence,  a  nautical  college,  and  ^^^ 
tres.  The  "  tower  of  gold,"  said  to  hate  b^ 
erected  by  the  Romans,  is  so  <»^^.^.J 
having  been  made  the  place  of  depoat  fort*« 
treasures  of  America.  The  Guadalgmvir  j- 
crossed  by  two  bridges;  and  there  is^^ 
quay,  and  a  dockyard  where  the  fir«t  ^I*^ 
steamboat  was  built.  The  nianafM*^« 'T 
bacco  is  extensively  carried  on  ontade  tw 
walls,  and  4,000 people  are  employed  m^ 
ing  cigars  alone.  ThereisafouBderyofiw^ 
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and  braflfl  oidnanee  of  raperior  quality,  and 
muskets,  saltpetee^  and  powder  are  also  made. 
Msohinery,  earthenware,  crystal,  silk  and  linen 
goods,  hais,  soap,  and  leather  are  all  manofao- 
tared,  bat  the  qualities  are  inferior.  The  oom« 
merce  of  Seville  has  declined  greatly  since  it 
lost  the  monopoly  of  the  Spanish-American 
trade.  The  principal  exports  are  wool,  oil, 
leather,  silk,  oranges,  qaicksilver,  copper,  and 
lead ;  and  the  imports  are  hardware,  iron,  cloth, 
timber,  batter,  and  cheese.  The  yalue  of  the 
exports  in  1856  was  $8,088,070,  and  of  the  im- 
ports (2,794,468.  In  the  same  year  262  ves* 
sets  of  an  aggregate  of  80,164  tons  entered  the 
port— Seville  was  captured  by  Julias  Oasar  in 
45  B.  0.  He  made  it  a  Roman  colony,  x>atron- 
ixing  it  in  opposition  to  Oordova,  which  had  es* 
poosed  tiie  cause  of  Pompey.  When  the  Goths 
inraded  the  country  they  made  it  their  seat  of 
power,  bat  in  the  6th  century  the  court  was  re« 
moved  to  Toledo.  It  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Moors  from  711  till  1248,  when  Ferdinand  UL 
of  Castile  and  Leon  took  it  after  a  long  siege, 
and  made  it  the  capital  of  those  united  king- 
doma,  which  it  remained  until  the  reign  of 
Oharles  V.  A  treaty  was  condaded  at  oeville 
in  1729  between  Spain,  France,  and  England. 
The  (dty  surrendered  to  the  French  under  Sonlt 
in  1810,  when  the  inhabitants  were  cruelly 
treated,  the  plunder  and  money  extorted  from 
them  being  estimated  at  $80,000,000.  After 
Wellington  gained  the  battle  of  Salamanca  it 
vas  evacuated  by  the  French  in  Aug.  1818, 
vhen  the  English  entered  the  town.  It  was 
besieged  by  Ee^artero  in  July,  1848. 

SfeVRES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Seino-et-Oise,  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Seine,  6  m.  S.  W.  from  Paris ;  pop.  in 
1856,  6,607.  It  stands  in  a  valley  between  the 
hills  of  Meudon  and  St.  Cloud,  and  the  main 
street  is  of  great  length,  being  traversed  by 
the  Versailles  road.  The  town  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  the  manufacture  of  the  porcelain 
to  which  it  gives  a  name.  The  manufacture  is 
carried  on  by  the  government.  It  was  removed 
from  Yinoennes  in  1766  under  Louis  XY.,  when 
the  large  building  which  contains  the  works 
▼as  purchased,  and  in  which  is  a  museum  with 
specimens  of  the  porcelain  of  all  ages  and 
ooontries.  There  are  also  manufactories  of 
shawls,  cordage,  leather,  and  chemical  sub* 
sUQces,  and  various  chemical  arts  are  carried 
on.  6^es  is  a  very  ancient  place,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  in  early  times  a  residence 
of  the  French  kings. 

.  Si;  YRES,  Dkux^  a  W.  department  of  France, 
in  the  old  provinces  of  Poitou  and  Angoumois, 
^mided  N.  by  Maine-et-Loire,  E.  by  Vienne, 
^  by  Oharente  and  Gharente-Inf<^rieure,  and 
W.  by  Yend^ ;  area,  3,341  sq.  m, ;  pop.  in 
1856,  827,846.  A  chain  of  hills  which  have  a 
moan  height  of  450  feet  traverses  the  depart- 
ment in  a  8.  E.  and  N,  W.  direction,  dividing 
^\  into  two  distinct  portions.  The  principal 
nyers  are  the  S^vre-lniortaise  and  Sdvre-Nan- 
^uae,  which  give  the  department  its  name^  tiie 


Ifignon,  Thouet,  Argenton,  Dive,  and  Antise. 
The  department  is  traversed  by  7  canals.  Iron^ 
rock  crystals,  and  saltpetre  are  found.  The 
vineyards  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  department 
produce  good  brandy  and  white  wines.  There 
are  manufactories  of  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton 
goods,  leather,  earthenware,  brandy,  cutlery, 
and  pi^er.    Capital,  Niort. 

SEWABD,  Ai7KA,  an  English  authoress,  bom 
in  Eyam,  Derbyshire,  in  1747,  died  in  Lich- 
field in  March,  1809.  She  early  evinced  a 
taste  for  poetry,  and  at  9  years  of  age  could 
repeat  the  first  8  books  of  ^^  Paradise  Lost." 
At  Lichfield,  where  the  greater  part  of  her  life 
was  passed,  she  became  intimate  with  Darwin, 
of  whom  in  1804  she  published  a  memoir,  in 
which  she  lays  claim  to  the  first  60  lines  of  his 
*'  Botanical  Garden."  Her  poetical  works  con- 
sist of  a  metrical  novel  entitled  *^  Louisa'' 
(1783),  which  was  once  very  ])opular,  and  a 
collection  of  ^^  Sonnets"  published  in  1799. 
Her  best  pieces  are  her  elegies  on  Oaptain 
Cook  and  Mf^or  Andr^  which,  from  the  pop- 
ular character  of  the  subjects,  had  great  celeb- 
rity. She  was  contemporary  with  the  Delia 
Oruscan  school  of  poetiy,  and  in  the  affected 
language  of  the  day  was  called  the  ^*  swan  of 
Lichfield."  She  bequeathed  a  mass  of  manu- 
script poetry  and  corre^ondence  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  which  he  edited  m  1810  with  a  memoir 
of  the  authoress.  Constable  also  published  6 
volumes  of  her  correspondence. 

SEWARD,  WiLtiAM  Henbt,  an  American 
statesman,  bom  in  Florida,  Orange  co.,  N.  Y., 
May  16,  1801.  His  ancestors  were  of  Welsh 
extraction  on  his  father^s  side  and  of  Irish  on 
his  mother^s.  His  father,  Samuel  S.  Seward, 
who  died  in  1849,  was  a  physician,  and  com- 
bined with  his  profession  a  large  mercantile 
business,  by  which  he  amassed  a  fortune.  For 
17  years  he  held  the  office  of  first  judge  of  the 
county.  William  Henry  when  9  years  old  was 
sent  to  an  academy  at  Goshen,  among  whose 
pupils  had  been  Noah  Webster  and  Aaron  Burr. 
At  16  he  went  to  Union  coUege  qualified  for 
the  junior  doss,  though  he  entered  the  sopho^ 
more.  In  1819,  while  in  the  senior  class,  he 
spent  6  months  as  a  teacher  in  Georgia,  where 
he  received  impressions  strongly  unfavorable  to 
slavery.  After  taking  his  degree  he  became  a 
student  at  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1822.  He  removed  to  Auburn  the  next  year, 
forming  a  law  partnership  with  Judge  Miller, 
whose  youngest  daughter,  Frances  Adeline,  he 
married  in  1824.  His  first  public  political 
act  was  in  1824,  when  he  prepared  an  ad- 
dress for  a  republican  convention,  boldly  an- 
nouncing an  opposition  to  the  ^^  Albany  re- 
gency," as  the  lexers  of  the  democratic  party 
of  New  York  were  then  styled,  which  was 
continued  until  crowned  with  success  in  1888. 
On  July  4, 1826,  In  an  oration  at  Syracuse,  he 
defended  the  cause  of  liberty,  occupying  very 
similar  grounds  to  those  he  assumed  at  more 
recent  periods.  In  Aug.  1828,  he  was  chosen 
president  of  a  young  men's  convention,  one  of' 
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the  largest  ever  held  in  New  York,  called  to  te^r 
Yor  the  reflection  of  John  Qainoy  Adama  to 
the  presidency.  On  his  return  home  from  the 
convention  he  was  tendered  a  nomination  as 
member  of  congress,  which  he  declined.  Two 
years  later  he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate 
as  an  anti-mason  by  a  minority  of  2,000,  al- 
though the  district  had  given  a  large  adverse 
migority  the  preceding  year,  iknong  the 
measures  which  he  advocated  in  the  senate  of 
New  York  were  those  relating  to  internal  im- 
provements, education,  the  reform  of  the  mili- 
tia system,  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for 
debt,  and  the  improvement  and  melioration  of 
prison  discipline.  He  originated  an  opposition 
to  corporate  monopolies  which  has  smce  ri- 

Eened  into  a  system  of  general  laws.  In  188d 
e  visited  Europe,  and  mode  a  rapid  tour  of 
Great  Britain  and  a  portion  of  the  continent, 
publishing  the  result  of  his  observations  in  a 
series  of  letters  which  appeared  in  the  Al- 
bany *^  Evening  Journal.^^ — In  1884  he  was 
nominated  for  governor  by  the  whig  party,  but 
was  defeated  in  the  election  by  W.  L.  Marcy, 
although  in  every  county  he  led  his  ticket. 
In  1886  he  became  the  agent  of  the  Holland 
land  company.  In  1888  he  was  again  nomi- 
nated for  governor  by  the  whigs,  and  in  a  hotly 
contested  election  was  successful  by  a  m^or- 
ity  of  10,000  over  his  former  competitor,  Gov. 
Marcy.  He  entered  upon  his  duties  in  1839 
amid  unusual  difficulties.  His  party  were  in 
power  for  the  first  time,  and  a  flood  of  financial 
troubles  was  sweeping  over  ihe  state  and  coun- 
try, greatly  embarrassing  and  complicating  all 
political  relations.  Among  the  measures  to 
which  he  early  directed  his  attention  were  the 
extension  of  public  education,  the  vigorous  pros- 
ecution of  the  public  works,  including  the  en- 
largement of  the  Erie  canal,  and  the  removal 
of  the  legal  disabilities  imposed  on  foreigners. 
Perhaps  the  most  prominent  feature  of  his  ad- 
ministration was  his  effort  to  secure  the  diffusion 
of  common  school  education  among  children  of 
every  class,  especially  those  in  large  cities  and 
of  foreign  parentage,  advocating  an  equal  dis- 
tribution of  the  public  funds  limong  all  schools 
established  with  that  object.  His  policy,  at 
the  time  vehemently  condemned,  was  in  1847 
substantially  adopted,  and  enacted  as  a  law. 
The  courts  of  law  and  of  chancery  in  New 
York,  organized  on  the  model  of  the  English 
system,  were  .marked  in  their  practice  by  all 
the  prolixity,  technicalities,  and  expensiveness 
of  the  English  couils.  Amid  much  opposition 
Gov.  Seward  exerted  all  his  influence  in  favor 
of  a  reform,  preparing  the  wa^  for  the  radical 
changes  efiected  in  Uie  constitution  of  1846. 
The  geological  survey  of  the  state,  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  general  banking  system,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  lunatic  asylum  were  also 
measures  of  his  administration.  Imprisonment 
for  debt  was  entirely  abolished,  the  formidable 
anti-rent  rebellion  was  subdued  so  that  the 
laws  were  duly  executed,  and  every  vestige  of 
slavery  was  cleared  from  the  statute  books, 


while  he  was  governor.  A  eontrovenyaw^ 
np  between  Gov.  Seward  and  the  execstiTeof 
Virginia  in  relation  to  slavery  and  tbe  rendi- 
tion of  fugitives  from  justice.  The  case  arne 
on  the  application  of  the  governor  of  Yirgim 
for  the  return  of  two  seamen  chsiged  vi^ 
abducting  slaves.  In  the  oorrespondence  k- 
tween  the  parties.  Gov.  Seward  maintaiDrd 
that  no  state  could  force  a  reqaistion  op@ 
another  state  founded  on  an  act  vhicb  va 
only  criminal  by  its  own  legislstioQ,  sod  wki4 
compared  with  general  standards,  was  not  ody 
innocent,  but  humane  and  praiseworthy,  lit 
correspondence,  known  as  **the  YirgiiuAcoih 
troversy,"  was  widely  published.  Mr.  Sewsri 
held  the  office  of  governor  for  two  lawt, 
having  been  reelected  in  1840.  He  early  i> 
nonnced  his  intention  not  to  be  a  candidite 
for  a  third  term.  On  retiring  from  office  k 
again  resumed  the  practice  of  law,  first  ii 
the  courts  of  his  own  state,  and  aftemri 
acquiring  a  lucrative  share  of  patent  cacsa 
in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  At  \k 
same  time  his  generous  dispootion  often  ]d 
him  to  appear  in  criminal  cases  where  penou 
were,  as  he  thought,  ui^ustly  accoied.  la 
these  cases  he  not  only  gave  his  best  efforts 
gratuitously,  but  sometimes  furnished  th«  pe 
cuniary  meuis,  in  large  sums,  for  a  proper  d^ 
fence.  His  arguments  in  the  case  of  Via 
Zandt,  charged  with  harboring  fugitive  eIits 
in  Ohio,  of  Freeman,  charged  with  murder,  issd 
of  60  citizens  of  Michigan  indicted  for  a«* 
apiracy,  hold  a  high  rank  in  the  records  cf 
criminal  trials.— In  1844  Mr.  Seward  ent^ed 
with  energy  into  the  presidential  content  £ 
behalf  of  Henry  Clay,  and  again  in  ISiS  a 
support  of  Gen.  Taylor.  With  the  electioa^ 
Gen.  Taylor  a  large  minority  of  Mr.  Sewi 
friends  were  returned  to  the  legislature  oOev 
York,  who  early  selected  him  as  their  ciiw- 
date  for  U.  B.  senator,  in  place  of  Ges.  m 
whose  term  was  about  to  expire.  In  ^ 
election  (Feb.  1849)  Mr,  Seward  received  Hj 
votes  to  80  for  all  others.  On  the  xneeting* 
congress  in  December  following,  the  nenben 
from  the  Sooth,  apprehending  the  adoptima 
an  anti-slavery  policy,  took  grounds  in  of^ 
tion  to  Gen.  Taylor's  administration,  tM««« 
friends  of  freedom  sustained  it  Gen.  T«j  w 
early  chose  Mr.  Seward  as  one  of  his  confid^ 
tial  friends  and  advisers,  and  he  soon  csme^o 
be  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  admimstno* 
party.  A  violent  contest  in  congress  imns^- 
ately  commenced.  Mr.  Seward  arowed  a  ^ 
termination  to  make  no  forther  concessions » 
the  slave  power,  and  was  denounced  «s  •  f^ 
tiouB  and  dangerous  agitator.  In  a  ^i^.^ 
the  admission  of  CaHfomia  into  tire  1°^ 
March  11, 1860,  he  used  the  foIlowinfflaDpa?*- 
"  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  national  donam  ■ 
ours.  It  is  true,  it  was  acquired  by  the  t^ 
and  with  the  wealth  of  the  whole  nation.  iJ» 
we  hold,  nevertheless,  no  arbitrary  power  o^ti 
it.  We  hold  no  arbitrary  authority  oytrm 
thing,  whether  aoquiied  lawfully  oram^^i 
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Qsitrpatioii.  Tlie  constitntion  reflates  oar 
stewardship ;  the  constitution  devotes  the  do- 
mala  to  union,  to  justice,  to  defence,  to  welfare, 
and  to  liberty.  Bat  there  is  a  higher  law  than 
the  constitution  which  regulates  our  authority 
over  the  domain,  and  deyotes  it  to  the  same 
noble  purposes.  The  territory  is  a  part,  no  in- 
considerable part,  of  the  common  heritage  of 
mankind,  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  Creator 
of  the  universe.  We  are  his  stewards,  and 
must  so  discharge  our  trust  as  to  secure  in  the 
highest  attainable  degree  their  happiness.'* 
The  phrase  ^^  higher  law,''  thus  applied  to  the 
law  of  God,  was  the  subject  of  much  excited 
comment  in  the  senate  and  in  the  public  press, 
and  has  been  ever  since  urged  as  a  ground  of 
reproach  by  the  political  enemies  of  Mr.  Sew- 
ard. Beside  his  speeches  on  the  compromises 
of  1860,  he  deUvered  others  equ^ly  elaborate 
on  the  commercial  and  industrial  relations  of 
the  country — upon  the  Pacific  railroad,  the 
public  lands,  mail  steamers,  American  fish- 
eries, survey  of  the  Arctic  and  Pacific  oceans, 
French  spoliations,  the  tariff,  the  ocean  tele- 

Ssph,  Ac.  His  speeches  on  the  repeal  of  the 
issouri  compromise  and  the  admission  of 
Kansas,  like  those  on  the  compromises  of  1850, 
were  widely  circulated  among  the  people.  The 
right  of  petition,  the  assault  on  Senator  Sum- 
ner, the  Dred  Scott  decision,  the  acquisition  of 
Caba,  the  increase  of  the  army,  and  the  Utah 
or  Mormon  difiiculties,  were  also  subjects  f\illy 
discussed  by  Mr.  Seward  in  the  senate.  During 
the  recess  of  the  senate  in  1858  he  made  an  elec- 
tion speech  at  Rochester,  In  which,  after  aUud- 
vag  to  the  constant  collision  between  the  sys- 
tems of  free  and  slave  labor  in  the  United  States, 
he  said :  **  Shall  I  tell  you  what  this  collision 
means  f  They  who  think  that  it  is  accidental, 
unnecessary,  ^e  work  of  interested  or  fanati- 
cal agitators,  and  therefore  ephemeral,  mistake 
the  case  altogether.  It  is  an  irrepressible  con- 
flict between  opposing  and  enduring  forces,  and 
it  means  that  the  United  States  must  and  will, 
sooner  or  later,  become  either  entirely  a  slave- 
holdmg  nation,  or  entirely  a  free  labor  nation." 
The  great  southern  secession  plainly  revealing 
itself  during  the  last  session  of  the  86th  con- 
gress (186a-'61),  Ht.  Seward  in  the  senate  ex- 
pressed his  views  on  "  the  state  of  the  Union" 
in  two  speeches,  in  which  he  said :  '^  I  avow 
my  adherence  to  the  Union  with  my  friends, 
with  my  party,  with  my  state,  or  without  ei- 
ther, as  they  may  determine ;  in  every  event 
of  peace  or  of  war,  with  every  consequence  of 
honor  or  dishonor,  of  life  or  of  death."  He 
declared  also  in  conclusion :  '*^I  certainly  shall 
never  directly  or  indirectly  give  my  vote  to 
sstablish  or  sanction  slavery  in  the  common 
territories  of  the  United  States,  or  anywhere 
else  in  the  world."  Mr.  Seward's  second  term 
closed  with  the  86th  congress,  March  8,  1861. 
He  had  been  reelected  in  1855*  under  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  interest.  He  was  strenuous- 
ly opposed  both  by  those  who  disliked  his  un- 
compromising resistance  to  the  slave  interest, 
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and  by  those  who  could  not  endure  his  per- 
sistent opposition  to  the  exclusive  creed  of  tiie 
"American"  party,  at  that  time  a  rising  power 
throughout  the  Union. — ^Tho  whig  party,  to 
which  Mr.  Seward  had  belonged  since  its  or- 
ganization, in  1862  adopted  a  platform  approv- 
ing of  the  slavery  compromises  of  1860,  at  the 
same  time  nominating  Gen.  Scott  for  the  presi- 
dency. While  Mr.  Seward  could  not  sustain 
the  platform,  he  yielded  his  support  to  the 
nonunee,  who  before  the  convention  had  been 
regarded  already  as  his  favorite  candidate.  In 
1856  the  republican  party  nominated  Col.  Fre- 
mont for  the  presidency.  Mr.  Seward^s  labors 
in  the  canvass  were  zealous  and  effective.    In 

1860,  as  in  1856,  a  large  portion  of  the  repubU- 
oan  party  favored  his  nomination  for  the  presi- 
dency. In  the  convention,  on  the  first  ballot, 
he  received  178  votes,  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  next 
highest,  108 — ^necessary  for  a  choice,  288.  On 
the  final  baUot  Mr.  Lincoln  was  nominated. 
Mr.  Seward  received  the  votes  of  the  delegates 
from  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  lOchi- 
gan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  California,  and  Kan- 
sas. He  promptly  supported  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  during  the  canvass  made 
a  tour  through  the  western  states,  in  nearly  all 
of  which  he  delivered  speeches,  and  was  every- 
where received  in  an  enthusiastic  manner.  The 
election  resulted  in  the  success  of  the  republican 
party.  Soon  after  the  meeting  of  the  electoral 
colleges  Mr.  Lincoln  tendered  the  chief  place 
in  his  cabinet  to  Mr.  Seward,  and  on  March  4, 

1861,  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  secretary 
of  state,  which  he  is  now  discharging. — ^In  1859 
Mr.  Seward  made  a  second  visit  to  Europe,  and 
extended  his  travels  to  Egypt  and  the  Holy 
Land.  His  studies  have  not  been  exdunvely 
those  of  a  statesman,  politician,  or  lawyer. 
His  published  works  bear  ample  testimony  to 
his  general  scholarship  and  literary  attainments. 
We  can  here  only  refer  to  hia  orations  on  John 
Quincy  Adams,  O'Connell,  aad  Lafayette;  hia 
addresses  at  the  dedication  of  the  university 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  before  the  American  insti- 
tute in  New  York,  to  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
society  of  Yale  college,  and  en  forefathers^  day 
at  Plymouth;  and  other  occasional  speeches 
on  agriculture,  education,  and  internal  in^- 
provements.  He  has  also  contributed  a  hia- 
torioal  essay,  entitled  "  Notes  on  New  York," 
to  the  great  work  on  the  natural  history  of  the 
state,  to  which  it  forms  the  introduction.  Af- 
ter the  decease  ef  Henry  day  and  Daniel  Web- 
ster, Mr.  Seward,  in  the  senate,  delivered  a 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  each  of  those  illus- 
trioua  statesmen ;  and  of  these  and  of  the  fii- 
nereal  eulogiomamore  recently  pronounced  by 
him  on  Senators  Clayton,  Rusk,  and  Broderick^ 
it  has  been  said  that  our  language  affords  few 
better  speehnens  of  mortuary  eloquence.  In 
1849  be  prepared  a  life  of  John  Quincy  Adams 
in  a  popular  form,  which  had  an  immense 
sale.  He  has  also  written  a  biography  of  De 
Witt  Clinton,  an  abstract  of  which  he  prepared 
for  this  cydopndia.    ''  The  Works  of  Williank 
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H.  Seward"  (4  toIs.  Sm,  New  York,  186S- 
'61)  include  his  orations  and  addresses,  sena- 
torial, occasional,  and  political  speedies,  mes- 
sages and  official  correspondence  while  gor- 
emor,  his  forensio  argmnents,  and  miscellaneous 
writings,  with  a  hiographical  memoir  and  hia- 
torical  notes. 

8EWELLEL,  a  North  American  rodent  of 
the  genns  aplodontia  (Rich.),  so  called  from 
the  simple  structure  of  the  molars,  apparently 
connectmg  the  beaver  with  the  squirrels 
through  the  spermophiles.  It  resembles  the 
prairie  dogs  in  the  hairy  and  obtuse  nose,  fore 
feet  with  6  claws,  distinct  ears,  verj  short  tail, 
and  the  flattened  outline  of  the  skull;  but  the 
rootless  molfirs  and  the  absence  of  post-orbital 
process  brinff  it  near  the  beaver.  The  fore 
claws  are  mudi  larger  than  the  hind  ones,  even 
the  short  thumb  having  one;  the  soles  and 
heels  naked;  the  mouth  is  rather  small,  the 
lips  thick,  and  cheek  pouches  absent ;  the  inci- 
sors are  strong,  flat,  without  grooves,  and  yel- 
low, and  the  molars  |z|,  prismatic,  the  anterior 
very  small ;  the  bony  orbits  very  large,  and  the 
cranial  cavity  smaU ;  the  descending  branch  of 
the  lower  jaw  is  twisted  so  as  to  be  horizontal 
behind,  and  its  lower  angles  are  extended  in- 
ward as  far  as  the  molars^  the  whole  jaw  being 
very  strong.  The  only  described  species  of  the 
genus  is  the  J.  leporina  (Rich.),  about  the  size  of 
a  muskrat,  with  a  short,  thick,  and  heavy  body; 
the  color  is  reddish  brown,  grayish  plumbeous 
below;  the  eyes  are  very  small,  the  whiskers 
lonff  and  stif^  the  ears  rounded  and  covered 
with  hair,  and  the  tail  much  flattened ;  the  fox, 
is  dense  and  soft,  with  longer  bristly  dark 
hairs  interspersed;  the  limbs  are  short  and 
robust;  mammsB  6,  the  anterior  2  between 
the  fore  legs;  the  length  is  16  inches,  of  which 
the  head  is  8i  and  the  tail  1^  inches.  It  is 
found  on  the  N.  W.  coast,  in  Washington  and 
Oregon  territories,  and  in  California,  in  timber 
lands  near  the  coast ;  it  has  not  been  found 
east  of  the  Rocky  mountains;  it  is  called 
showtl  in  many  places.  They  form  small  so- 
cieties, living  in  burrows,  and  feeding  on  vege- 
tables; the  natives  make  robes  of  the  sMns. 
It  was  discovered  by  Lewis  and  Clark. 

SEWER,  a  drain  constructed  under  the 
streets  of  towns  for  carrying  off  the  surface 
waters  and  the  liquid  refuse  matters  from 
houses.  Tke  necessity  of  underground  chan- 
nels of  this  character  to  the  comfort  and  hesdth 
of  thickly  populated  places  was  well  under- 
stood by  the  ancient  Romans,  who  at  a  very 
early  period  adopted  a  regular  system  of  driun- 
age  of  this  character  in  thehr  famous  sewers, 
of  which  some  account  is  given  under  Olo- 
AOJB.  These  included  not  merely  Ihe  spacious 
subterranean  vaults  by  which  the  drainage  of 
the  pestilential  marshes  about  the  city  was  ef- 
fected, but  also  the  wooden  pipes,  clay  tubes, 
or  drains  of  whatever  kind  by  which  the  im- 
purities were  conveyed  from  the  houses  into 
the  main  conduits.  So  completely  was  the 
city  underlaid  by  these  passagest  that  it  waa 


designated  by  Fliny  as  vrbgpentUi^  a  city  » 
ported  upon  arches. — ^The  great  sewer  Bumm 
ing  Paris,  Gaining  the  valley  of  the  Ihrsi 
Menilmontant,  and  Montmartre,  and  knows  s 
the  6g<mt  de  ceinture  of  Paris,  was  built  ii 
1412 ;  and  from  that  time  the  central  pmi- 
ment  has  exercised  through  the  departneBtif 
public  works  an  active  control  over  the  sjv 
tem  of  sewerage.  In  England  the  subject  ve 
generally  left  to  local  commisfiioiis,  end  ia 
some  of  the  cities  to  municipal  corporatkw 
empowered  by  special  acts  of  pariiamect  lb 
drainage  of  London  was  provided  for  bj  \^ 
lative  enactments  conmiencing  in  1225,  oL 
the  whole  subject  was  thoroughly  rcTistd  fcj 
Sir  Thomas  More  in  the  celebrated  ^bm  d 
sewers,^'  passed  in  15S1.  The  use  of  the  seT- 
ers  of  London,  even  up  to  the  present  cen- 
tury, was  limited  to  the  removal  of  the  vsies 
that  ran  in  the  gutters  of  the  streets,  isde^s: 
those  thrown  out  from  the  houses;  asd  b 
the  reign  of  George  m.  an  act  wis  pnset 
prohibiting  the  discharge  of  other  mattenitti' 
them  under  penalty  of  a  fine.  Eterj  hois 
was  provided  with  a  cesspool,  and  diis  ra 
occasionally  discharged  by  the  night  cut; 
which  conveyed  away  the  offenave  natten. 
Upon  the  gravelly  soil  to  which  the  dtrvis 
then  limited  this  answered  very  veil;  bttthi 
extension  of  the  city  over  the  more  imperricis 
day  beds,  and  the  introduction  of  abnsdnc 
supplies  of  water  into  every  honae,  fo2o¥«c 
by  the  invention  of  water  closets,  led  to  a  iw^ 
use  of  the  sewers,  to  a  taxing  of  iJtm  c^o?; 
and  to  various  results  not  at  aH  conteapliftc^ 
in  their  original  construction.  The  rdn«  b*^ 
ters  of  the  cesspools,  instead  of  heiog  trsss- 
ported  into  the  country  to  serve  as  nmiBrt 
were  turned  into  the  river  Thames,  poflttJ? 
its  waters,  while  the  sewers  thaaselvcs  in  ^ 
lower  parts  of  the  dty  were  inoompetent  tp 
discharge  the  increased  burdens,  and  the  ie^ 
tilating  flues  through  the  streets  becane  pa- 
nnes of  the  most  x>oisonous  gasea  A  i«» 
struction  of  many  of  the  sewers  upon  a  la^ 
scale  became  necessary,  and  they  were  \i^  J5 
upon  a  regular  system,  coming  dont  to  tb^ 
river  from  each  side  for  a  distance  of  6rote 
along  its  course.  Their  total  length  «f«*^ 
2,000  miles,  and  when  they  were  compi^ 
London  was  regarded  in  1865  as  one<rftbcMS 
drained  cities  in  the  world.  The  prindpal«»- 
ers  were  of  extraordinary  dimcnsiona.  Te** 
on  each  side  of  Farringdon  street,  toj^a 
as  the  Fleet  ditch,  and  originally  as  the  fle^ 
river,  are  from  12  to  14  feet  high  and  6i  R« 
wide.  The  Moorfields  sewer  ia  8J  ^yJ"S 
and'  at  the  mouth  10  by  8  feet;  at  the  J«. «» 
of  the  Pavement  it  is  27  feet  below  the  m»^ 
The  more  ordinary  dimensions,  however,  yf^ 
of  the  largest  sized  stoneware  V^V^^  ***i 
circular  section  upon  a  diameter  of  2  *^^J^j 
in  brick  work  in  egg  8hM>e,  hei^t  3  »?» • 
inches,  width  2  feet;  and  height 4  feet,  mdti 
2i  feet ;  and  also  4  feet  9  inches  by  8  icet  tf « 
6i  by  Si  feet     Notwithstanding  the  t^ 
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ficale  of  this  drainage  systein,  the  most  serions 
difficulties  have  been  experienced  in  its  opera- 
tion. The  outlets  of  the  sewers,  in  order  to 
get  sufficient  Ml  for  discharge,  are  but  little 
above  low  water  mark,  the  surface  of  some 
portions  of  tiie  cit;^  itself  being  below  high 
water  mark.  Consequently  the  sewers  are 
closed  by  the  tide  except  at  low  water,  and 
the  gaseous  contents  of  tiie  sewage  are  turned 
back  into  the  city  and  np  the  drains  into  every 
street  and  house.  The  discharge  moreover 
taking  place  only  about  the  time  of  lowest 
water,  tne  accumulated  contents  of  the  sewers 
are  kept  up  the  river  until  the  ebb,  washed 
about  in  front  of  the  city,  and  when  at  last 
carried  down  the  stream  they  are  almost  im- 
mediately replaced  by  the  same  amount  of 
fresh  filth.  The  testimony  of  medical  and 
scientific  authorities  upon  the  effect  of  this 
accumulation  upon  the  river  water  and  the 
atmosphere  above,  as  presented  in  the  parlia- 
mentary reports,  is  singularly  conflicting.  Ac'^ 
cording  to  some,  both  the  water  and  air  are 
contaminated  in  the  warm  weather  to  the  most 
offensive  degree ;  while  others  assert  that  the 
fod  materials,  distributed  as  they  are  at  so  many 
points  along  the  river,  are  deprived  of  their 
noxious  qualities  by  the  enormous  dilution  and 
chemical  effect  of  the  water,  and  that  the  hos- 
pital ships  kept  upon  the  surface  of  the  river 
mdicate  in  their  medical  reports  no  ii\jurious 
consequences  to  the  health  of  their  occupants. 
All  agree,  however,  that  foul  banks  of  black 
mad,  from  which  the  most  offensive  odors  ema- 
nated when  ihey  were  laid  bare  at  low  tide,  col- 
lected along  the  banks  and  in  the  shallow  parts 
of  the  river ;  and  in  1858  it  was  judged  indis- 
pensable to  adopt  some  active  measures  for  the 
abatement  of  the  nuisance.  It  was  then  decided 
to  attempt  to  disinfect  the  sewage  by  discharg- 
ing every  day  during  the  warm  weather  im- 
mense (quantities  of  lime  and  chloride  of  lime  in- 
to the  nver.  The  qnantities  of  these  thus  thrown 
in  in  the  summer  of  1859  amounted  to  110  tons 
of  lime  and  12  tons  of  the  chloride  every  day, 
at  a  weekly  cost  of  about  £1,500 ;  and  in  that 
season  £20,000  more  were  also  expended  in 
flushing  the  sewers  in  order  to  aid  in  eacpelling 
their  contents  at  extreme  low  water.  Plans 
were  also  sought  for  from  scientific  and  practi- 
cal men  by  which  the  serious  difl&culties  en- 
countered might  be  permanently  overcome; 
and  at  last  one  submitted  by  Mr.  Bazalgette, 
chief  engineer  of  the  board  of  works,  was 
adopted,  and  is  now  in  process  of  execution. 
It  consists  of  8  sigantic  main  tunnels  at  differ- 
ent levels  and  distances  back  from  the  river, 
intercepting  the  present  sewers  at  right  angles, 
deceiving  their  contents,  which  were  formerly 
emptied  directly  into  the  river,  they  will  con- 
vey them  along  the  course  of  the  river  about  8 
miles  to  Barking,  into  a  reservoir  a  mile  and  a 
balf  loiuL  and  about  100  feet  wide  by  21  feet 
deep.  This  is  to  be  covered  over  witii  arched 
brick  work  and  earth  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
foul  gases,  and  the  sewage  being  to  some  ex- 


tent deodorized  by  the  introduction  of  suitable 
materids,  at  high  tide  it  will  be  discharged 
through  numerous  large  pipes  into  the  middle 
and  bottom  of  the  river  at  the  depth  of  60  feet 
below  the  surface.  The  estimated  cost  of  this 
vast  work  is  about  £4,000,000,  and  the  time 
for  its  completion  6  years.  The  sewers  are 
constructed  in  brick  work,  and  where  they 
unite  together,  the  immense  main  tunnel  is 
supported  by  huge  buttresses,  beside  being  con- 
tained in  what  may  almost  be  called  an  epa- 
bankment  of  concrete. — ^An  important  change 
has  been  recently  introduced  in  the  sewerage 
of  cities  by  the  general  substitution  of  small 
earthenware  pipes  for  the  large  brick  sewers. 
The  latter,  by  admitting  the  accumulation  of 
sewage  matters  and  by  their  permeability  to 
the  gases  generated  by  these,  were  the  cause  . 
after  a  time  of  the  earth  beneath  the  streets 
becoming  contaminated,  and  the  leakage  of  the 
gas  mains  added  to  the  evil.  The  pipe  sewers 
are  too  small  to  admit  the  retention  of  the 
sewage,  and  it  is  therefore  swept  through  so 
rapidly  that  no  great  amount  or  foul  gas  can 
be  produced  by  its  decomposition.    The  clay 

Ei]^  is  moreover  tighter  in  service  than  the 
rick  work,  there  being  no  mortar  joints  to 
become  loose,  and  less  opportunity  being  thus 
afforded  for  the  mining  of  rats,  which  do  much 
mischief  to  the  brick  sewers. — In  any  system 
in  use  the  ventilation  is  very  imperfectly  pro- 
vided for ;  and  the  need  of  this  is  seriously  felt 
in  some  of  the  large  cities  of  England.  The 
effluvium  from  the  ventilating  holes  in  the 
pavement  is  very  perceptible,  and  its  effect  is 
so  decided  that  the  butchers  are  obliged  to 
avoid  their  vicinity,  their  meats  soon  becoming 
tainted  in  the  foul  atmosphere.  Oonnections 
have  consequently  been  made  where  allowed 
with  chimney  flues  of  houses  and  of  manufac- 
turing establishments;  and  it  is  thought  prob- 
able 3iat  it  will  ultimately  be  advisable  to  erect 
chimney  stacks  in  suitable  positions  for  this  sole 

Surpose.  The  relative  efficiency  of  the  various 
eodorizers  was  carefVilly  investigated,  and  in 
1858  the  commissioners  of  the  London  sewers 
reported  that  wood  charcoal  placed  in  a  box  in 
the  draught  of  the  offensive  gases  had  the  prop- 
erty of  completely  arresting  the  foul  odor,  and 
that  this  property  did  not  appear  to  diminish 
by  long  use.  The  comparative  cost  of  different 
disenfectants  to  purify  a  given  amount  of  sewage 
of  uniform  quality  had  been  before  thus  present- 
ed in  a  report  to  the  British  secretary  of  war : 

Boghetd  chftxtxwl  (ooke),  1  ton IB  00 

NiSlcacld .....r. 8  50 

Black  Qxldo  of  mangUMe 9  25 

Ohloridoofllmo 10  75 

Peatcharcoal H  00 

Animal  chureoal 16  T6 

Btchlmide  of  meronry 18  00 

Impare  chloride  of  zIdo in  damppo wdon 26  00 

Chloride  of  zinc  in  solution,  Sir  Wm.  Bornett's  . .  87  00 

Sulphate  of  copper 80  00 

Other  sulphates,  as  well  as  a  number  of  other 
substances  sometimes  employed  as  disinfectants, 
proved  ineffectual  even  in  very  large  quantities 
to  entirely  deodorize  the  sewage ;  but  arsenious 
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acid  and  creosote  possessed  this  property  in  a 
high  degree. — The  cities  of  the  United  States 
are  in  general  more  favorably  situated  than 
London  as  regards  the  facilities  for  the  removal 
of  sewage  matters.  Efficient  sewer  systems 
have  in  general  been  seasonably  established 
after  the  introduction  of  fresh  water  by  aque- 
ducts, and  have  kept  pace  with  the  increasing 
areas  requiring  their  extension.  As  in  Euro- 
pean cities,  the  main  sewers  are  constructed  of 
brick  work  and  the  smaller  ones  of  earthenware 
pipes,  each  length  having  a  larger  and  smaller 
end  for  convenience  in  fitting  them  together. 
They  are  laid  along  the  middle  of  the  streets  at 
vai'iable  depths  in  conformity  with  the  required 
grades  of  the  system  adopted  for  each  city,  and 
which  h  itself  dependent  upon  the  contour  of 
the  surface.  The  cost  of  the  sewers  is  assessed 
upon  the  house  lots  along  their  line,  and  from 
each  one  of  these  a  drain  may  be  laid  discharg- 
ing into  the  street  sewer.  At  many  of  the 
corners  of  the  streets  catchpools  are  built  in 
brick  work,  which,  covered  by  an  open  grating, 
admit  the  wash  of  the  streets  to  flow  in,  and 
retain  in  the  bottom  the  mud  and  sand  while 
the  water  flows  by  a  side  passage  into  the  sew- 
er. Occasionally  the  sediments  are  removed 
by  raising  them  to  the  surface  and  carting 
them  away  for  manure ;  and  the  main  sewers 
themselves,  if  need  be,  are  at  times  cleaned  out 
by  flushing  or  by  men  who  pass  through  them 
for  the  purpose.  The  ventilation  is  through 
these  grates  and  frequent  shafts  up  to  the 
pavement  covered  with  perforated  iron  plates. 
Charleston,  8.  0.,  which  would  seem  from  its 
level  surface  and  low  position,  but  little  above 
the  level  of  high  tide,  to  be  very  unfavorably 
situated  for  a  system  of  sewers,  is  in  fact  one 
of  the  best  provided  for  in  this  respect  of  Amer- 
ican cities.  The  sewers  are  in  general  com- 
pletely washed  through  at  every  return  of  the 
tide,  and  the  flow  is  found  to  be  sufficient  to 
keep  them  in  good  order. — Notwithstanding 
the  immense  amount  of  valuable  fertilizing 
matters  contained  in  the  sewage  of  cities,  it 
has  rarely  been  found  economical  to  attempt  to 
save  them,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  much 
greater  bulk  of  fluids  with  which  they  are 
mixed,  and  from  which  the  more  solid  por- 
tions cannot  be  conveniently  separated  with- 
out interfering  with  the  great  object  of  the 
sewers  as  now  constructed.  It  is  also  asserted 
in  some  of  the  chemical  reports  presented  to 
the  British  parliament  that  the  solid  portion 
of  the  sewage,  by  the  decomposition  it  soon  ex- 
periences, is  deprived  of  its  fertilizing  qualities 
to  such  extent  as  not  to  be  worth  saving.  With 
the  very  partial  escape  of  the  anmioniacal  and 
other  volatile  portions  that  produce  the  effluvia, 
it  is  certain  that  some  of  the  active  properties 
of  the  sewage  is  lost ;  but  there  must  remain 
behind  the  fixed  elements  and  salts  that  enter 
into  the  composition  of  organic  bodies,  and  in 
these  residues  they  must  exist  in  a  very  favor- 
able state  to  be  taken  up  by  the  growing  plants, 
as  in  guano  itself.    This  statement  is  the  more 


remarkable,  as  it  is  well  known  that  this  ot- 
nnre  is  more  highly  prized  on  the  eontiD£& 
than  any  other.  It  is  there  generallj  hmn 
as  the  "  Flemish  manure,^'  and  is  most  care- 
fully preserved  for  sale.  In  Brossek,  ^ctu- 
bourg,  and  other  cities,  contractors  purdise 
the  right  of  emptying  the  cesspools  o&ce  i 
year.  In  Strasbourg  the  products  of  the  aik 
are  estimated  at  4i  francs  per  annum  for  mi 
inhabitant.  (See  Outhbert  W.  Johnson  ""On 
the  Fertilizers,"  London,  1851.)  It  is  an  ns- 
questionable  fact  that  through  the  sevageof 
cities  enormous  amounts  of  the  consUtQenu 
of  plants  are  conveyed  into  the  sea  and  lost 
and  that  unless  saved  and  restored  to  the 
soil,  the  loss  must  be  made  up  from  other 
sources  or  the  lands  become  impoTerished 
Upon  the  meadows  a  mile  and  a  half  S.  L 
of  Edinburgh,  the  success  attending  the  appli- 
cation of  the  sewage  waters  by  irrigation  hs 
been  most  extraordinary,  4  crops  of  grass  kbg 
obtained  from  April  to  November,  the  aggre- 
gate weight  of  which  in  the  green  st^  la 
been  equal  to  80  tons  to  the  acre.  The  letdo^ 
of  these  meadows  average  over  £20  the  acre, 
the  highest  in  1850  being  £31  for  the  seasos. 
The  sewage  from  the  town  is  conducted  throng 
contour  cSiannels  following  the  inequalities  of 
the  ground,  and  is  run  by  small  brandies 
through  every  half  acre.  Upon  portions  above 
the  natural  drainage  the  sewage  is  raised  bj 
steam  pumps.  The  irrigation  is  contin«^ 
through  the  winter.  Other  instances  are  re- 
corded of  the  wonderful  effects  of  the  liqtid 
sewage  in  reclaiming  to  as  remarkable  pro- 
duction sandy  wast^  of  no  preTions  Taloe 
whatever.  Sewage  has  also  been  adysa- 
tageously  deodorized  and  applied  to  agiirJ- 
tural  uses  in  localities  in  J^gland  where  i^ 
could  not  be  conveniently  discharged  into  tv 
sea,  by  the  process  of  Mr.  W.  Higgs  of  WeSr 
minster,  v^hich  consists  in  collecting  it  in  Istse 
tanks  and  admitting  with  it  a  stream  of  Ense 
water,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  cause  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  organic  matter  with  the  ^^ 
phates,  urates,  sulphates,  dec,  and  the  eipa^ 
sion  of  any  free  ammonia.  Through  the  core: 
of  the  tanks  the  ammonia  and  all  gsseoss  ic^ 
ters  are  conveyed  by  a  pipe  into  a  conrolow 
chamber,  where  they  are  fixed  by  tbtiocs 
chemical  reagents  and  preserved.  The  tac^ 
when  full  are  allowed  to  remain  nndi^nrbei 
for  an  hour,  when  the  liquids  are  drawn  Oa 
clear  and  without  odor.  The  pulpy  sedimcut? 
are  then  collected  and  dried  and  rendered  nt 
for  the  market.  The  expense  of  the  proces 
was  rated  at  £1  per  ton,  and  the  maanre  ibos 
prepared  sold  at  Cardiff  for  JB3  per  too.  w 
in  lumps  has  been  burned  like  lime  in  he<^ 
and  kilns  upon  a  large  scale  in  some  parts  of 
iingland  to  be  used  as  an  absorbent  of  sewsffc 
matters,  for  which  its  capacity  is  very  p^\ 
For  absorbing  and  deodorizing  the  gs-^*' 
portions  charcoal  and  gypsum  are  both  tc^ 
efficient,  and  when  thus  charged  may  be  *• 
vantageousl  J  applied  to  agricultoral  parpo^ 
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Peat  obarooal  especially  has  been  found  of 
great  valae  for  this  application. 

SEWING  MACHINE,  a  mechanical  contriv- 
ance for  reducing  the  labor  of  hand  sewing. 
The  first  attempts  of  the  kind,  as  was  natural, 
were  rather  dose  imitations  of  the  operations 
peculiar  to  hand  sewing,  though  they  also  in- 
trodaoed  features  essential  to  the  most  improved 
sewing  machines.  Thus  the  ancient  tambour- 
ing apparatus,  employed  for  embroidering  fig- 
ures upon  fabrics,  to  be  afterward  removed 
and  sewed  upon  others,  combined  the  eye- 
pointed  needle  with  other  devices  now  common 
m  sewing  machines.  The  earliest  patent  of  this 
character  appears  to  be  that  granted  in  Eng- 
land, June  24, 1755,  to  Charles  F.  WeisenthfJ, 
and  covered  the  needle  with  the  eye  in  the 
centre  and  pointed  at  both  ends,  adapted  for 
passing  each  way  through  the  dotn  without  be- 
ing turned  round.  It  was  for  hand  embroidery, 
and  is  of  interest  only  as  introducing  this  kind 
of  needle,  afterward  employed  in  sewing.  The 
next  improvement  of  interest  was  that  patented 
by  Robert  Alsop  in  England,  March  22, 1770, 
for  embroidering  in  a  loom  with  one,  two,  or 
more  shuttles.  Machine  embroidering  with  a 
large  number  of  needles  appears  to  have  been 
invented  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  by  John  Duncan,  who  patented  tne  pro- 
cess, May  80, 1804.  He  used  barbed  or  hoo|^ 
needles  attached  in  a  straight  line  to  a  horizon- 
tal bar,  the  forward  motion  of  which  carried  the 
barbed  ends  all  through  the  fabric  together ;  and 
each  being  then  supplied  with  thread  bya  feeding 
needle,  the  reverse  motion  took  them  all  back 
with  the  loops  of  thread,  which  passed  through 
and  secured  the  loops  of  the  previous  stitch. 
Patterns  were  worked  by  a  sliding  motion  of 
the  fabric  with  its  vertical  frame  either  to  the 
right  or  left,  up  or  down,  the  movement  being 
produced  either  by  screw  spindles  worked  by 
hand  or  by  pattern  cams  cut  to  the  required 
design.  This  may  be  considered  the  first  im- 
portant step  made  in  embroidering  machinery, 
which  was  afterward  carried  to  great  perfec- 
tion in  the  machines  of  M.  Heilmann.  (See 
Embboidebt.)  The  invention  of  James  "Win- 
ter, patented  in  England,  Feb.  20,  1807,  of  an 
apparatus  for  facilitating  the  stitching  of  leath- 
er gloves,  in  which  the  pieces  to  be  united 
are  held  together  by  jaws  of  metal,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  step  toward  the  present  sys- 
tem of  sewing  machines,  inasmuch  as  it  pro- 
vided a  substitute  for  the  finger  and  thumb  of 
the  seamstress  in  holding  the  fabric.  The 
sewing  however  was  done  by  hand,  the  places 
for  the  needle  being  indicate  by  the  interstices 
between  the  teeth  of  a  sort  of  comb,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  article  Glove.  In  1884  a  for- 
eign patent  was  granted  to  M.  Thimonnier  for 
a  crocheting  machine  adapted  to  sewing  pur- 
poses. A  hooked  needle  was  used,  and  the 
point  thrust  through  the  cloth  caught  the  thread 
•nd  brought  back  with  it  a  loop.  Retaining 
this  loop,  the  point  was  passed  through  the 
doth  again  a  little  in  advance,  and  catching 


another  loop  through  the  first  one,  the  second 
was  drawn  up  leaving  the  first  secured  by  it, 
and  so  on.  The  machine  attracted  little  at- 
tention, though  in  1848  it  was  the  subject  of 
some  patented  improvements  of  M.  Magnin, 
who  was  then  associated  with  M.  Thimonnier, 
and  in  1851  it  appeared  in  the  great  exhibition 
in  London.  Some  other  of  the  essential  fea- 
tures of  modem  sewing  machines  were  intro- 
duced to  pubUo  attention  in  the  patent  granted 
to  Newton  and  Archbold,  May  14,  1841,  for 
their  method  of  producing  ornamental  or  tam- 
bour work  in  stitching  the  backs  of  gloves. 
The  thread,  in  its  course  from  the  reel  or  bob- 
bin to  the  needle,  was  passed  over  a  roller 
covered  with  cloth  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
proper  drag  or  tension,  and  the  slack  was  pre- 
vented by  the  rising  and  falling  of  a  bar  against 
the  thread  keeping  it  uniformly  stretched  as 
the  needles  alternately  drew  upon  and  loos- 
ened it.  The  material  was  held  between  metal 
clamps,  and  with  these  was  moved  forward 
stitch  by  stitch  by  a  rack  and  pinion  motion. 
Thi*ough  the  clamps  were  openings  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  sewing  instruments.  A  machine 
for  making  the  through  and  through  or  shoe- 
maker's stitch  was  patented  Feb.  21,  1842,  by 
J.  J.  Greenough  of  Washington.  The  needle 
was  pointed  at  both  ends  with  the  eye  in  the 
centre,  and  was  drawn  through  one  way  and 
then  the  other  by  a  pair  of  pincers.  A  ma- 
chine for  makinff  the  running  or  basting  stitch 
was  patented  March  4,  1843,  by  B.  W.  Bean 
of  New  York.  The  fabric,  passed  between 
corrugated  wheels,  was  thus  crimped,  and  the 
stitches  were  made  by  pushing  a  long  needle 
through  the  folds.  An  apparatus  made  on  this 
principle  was  largely  introduced  into  England, 
and  used  by  bleachers,  printers,  dyers,  &c.,  for 
temporarily  basting  pieces  of  stuff  togetiier. 
The  mention  of  a  needle  in  combination  with 
a  shuttle  for  interlocking  two  threads  so  as  to 
produce  a  stitch,  first  appears  in  the  English 
patent  of  John  Fisher  and  James  Gibbons  of 
Deo.  7,  1844.  The  machine  contained  several 
sets  of  needles  and  shuttles  working  simul- 
taneously, and  was  intended  for  the  purpose 
of  ornamentation,  but  was  not  used  even  for 
this. — ^The  first  complete  sewing  machine  de- 
signed for  general  purposes  was  patented  Sept. 
10,  1848,  by  Elias  Howe,  jr.,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.  He  used  a  needle  and  a  shuttie  of  novel 
construction,  and  combined  them  with  hold- 
ing surfaces,  feed  mechanism,  and  other  de- 
vices, as  they  had  never  before  been  brought 
together  in  one  machine.  They  were  all  in- 
deed combined  anew  by  Mr.  Howe,  who  was 
unacquainted  with  what  had  been  done  by 
others,  and  his  machine,  though  not  pat- 
ented till  1846,  was  really  invented  several 
years  before  the  patent  last  described.  One 
of  the  principal  features  of  Mr.  Howe's  in- 
vention is  the  combination  of  a  grooved  nee- 
dle, having  an  eye  near  its  point  and  vibrating 
in  the  direction  of  its  length,  with  a  side* 
pointed  ahuttie  for  effecting  a  locked  stitoh  and 
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forming  wifih  the  threads,  one  on  each  ride  the 
olotb,  a  firm  and  lasting  seam  not  easily  ripped. 
The  main  action  of  the  machine  consists  in  the 
interlocking  of  the  loop  made  by  the  thread 
carried  in  the  point  of  the  needle  through  the 
doth,  with  another  thread  passed  through  this 
loop  by  means  of  a  shuttle  entering  and  leav- 
ing it  at  every  stitch.  *  The  thread  attached  to 
th^  shuttle  remains  in  the  loop  and  secures 
the  stitch,  as  the  needle  is  withdrawn  to  be 
ready  to  make  the  next  one.  At  the  same 
time  the  cloth,  held  by  little  projecting  pins  to 
the  baster  plate,  is  carried  along  with  this  by 
what  is  called  the  ^^feed  motion"  just  the 
length  of  a  stitch,  the  distance  being  readily 
a^usted  for  finer  or  coarser  work.  This  part 
of  the  I4)paratus  is  the  same  in  principle  with 
the  feed  motion  long  famiUar  in  the  saw  mill 
carriage  and  other  machines  designed  to  effect 
a  similar  object.  The  cloth  is  held  in  a  ver- 
tical position  in  the  machine,  and  the  part  to 
be  sewed  is  pressed  against  the  side  of  the  shut- 
tle race  by  a  presser  plate  hinged  on  its  upper 
edge  and  capable  of  exerting  any  required  pres- 
sure on  the  cloth  according  as  the  adjusting 
screw  that  regulates  it  is  turned.  A  slot  or 
peHbration  through  the  plate,  also  extended 
through  the  side  of  the  uiuttle  race  near  the 
bottom,  admits  the  passage  of  the  needle,  and 
when  this  is  pushed  m  the  shuttle  can  still  pass 
freely  over  it.  The  shuttle  is  pushed  one  way 
and  then  the  other  through  its  race  or  trough 
by  picker  staves.  The  thread  for  the  needle 
is  supplied  by  a  bobbin,  the  movement  of 
which  is  checked  by  a  friction  band,  this  se- 
curing the  proper  tension,  and  the  slack  of  the 
thread  is  duly  taken  up  by  a  suitable  con^ 
trivance  for  the  purpose.  Thus  all  the  essen- 
tial features  of  the  most  approved  sewing  ma- 
chines were  first  found  in  that  of  Mr.  Howe; 
and  the  machines  of  later  date  are  in  fact 
but  modifications  of  it.  In  a  suit  brought 
before  the  U.  S.  circuit  court  for  Massachu- 
setts in  1854,  Judge  Sprague  stated  in  his 
opinion :  "  There  is  no  evidence  in  the  case 
that  leaves  a  shadow  of  doubt,  that  for  all 
the  benefit  conferred  upon  the  public  by  the 
introduction  of  a  sewing  machine,  the  public 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Howe."  The  lock  stitch 
he  introduced  has  not  been  improved,  and 
for  the  general  purposes  of  sewing  nothing 
further  is  desired.  It  is  formed  with  the 
threads  one  upon  each  side  of  the  fabriC| 
drawn  in  a  double  interlocked  loop  into  the 
centre  of  the  material,  so  that  the  appearance 
of  only  a  single  thread  is  presented  in  the  regu- 
lar stitches  on  each  side.  The  seam  is  thus  per- 
fectly neat,  and  at  the  same  time  firm  and  elas- 
tic, and  equal  in  strength  and  durability  to  the 
fabric  sewed.  Indeed,  the  only  objection  ever 
made  to  the  stitch  is  the  difficulty  of  ripping 
the  seams  when  this  is  required.  It  is  adapted 
to  the  whole  range  of  needle  work,  from  the 
lightest  gossamer  to  the  heaviest  harness  and 
upholstery.  The  consumption  of  thread  is 
from  2i  to  8  yards  for  each  yard  of  seam,  the 


Quantity  of  course  Taryflug  di^^  with  die 
thickness  of  the  material  sewed. — ^Xbe  fint 
principal  modifications  introduced  in  the  dot- 
tle machine  were  the  substitution  of  aa  endlea 
feed  for  the  baster  plate,  and  a  verlieBl  fffri 
horizontal  movement  of  the  needle,  Uie  ckkk 
in  this  case  being  placed  upon  a  table  aiid  nsidc 
to  pass  horizontally  under  the  needle.  At- 
tempts also  werQ  soon  made  to  redoce  Hat 
power  required  to  drive  the  machines,  by  intio> 
ducing  modifications  of  the  drattle.  Bi  its  ori- 
ginal form  this  worked  to  great  disadvaiitiige, 
making  only  a  angle  stitch  in  its  ccmpl^  more 
ment  forward  and  back.  To  drive  it  800  to 
1,000  times  a  minute  required  ooncidertbk 
power,  most  of  which  by  a  better  contrived  ir- 
rangement  ought  to  be  saved.  The  sneoess  si- 
ready  attained  gave  great  stimulus  to  the  eficfti 
of  ingenious  men,  the  result  of  which  smm  tp- 
peared  in  a  multitude  of  patents,  among  whicb 
were  some  decided  improvements  upon  tbt 
apparatus  of  Mr.  Howe,  but  stOl  of  such  i 
character  that  they  could  only  be  nsed  sub- 
ject to  his  origioal  patents.  Other  inrea- 
tions  afterward  appeared  that  were  esscBtiaQT 
novel,  and  yet  were  dependent  upon  aone  part 
of  the  patented  apparatus  of  lu*.  Hove,  the 
right  to  use  which  had  to  be  obt«ned  bom 
him.  Still  later  inventions  adopted  scaae  of 
the  peculiar  contrivances  of  several  d  the  dite 
machines,  to  each  of  which  they  p«dd  tribste: 
Thus  great  numbers  of  machinea  have  b«a 
brought  before  the  public,  each  Maiming  sent 
peculiar  advantage  over  the  others,  and  ssnt 
adapted  for  special  use  either  for  fiunilie  or 
manufacturing  purposes. — AH  tiie  nadinei 
may  be  included  in  three  several  claasea,  based 
on  the  stitch  they  make.  The  first  is  the  &d^ 
thread  or  chain-stitch  machineg,  irludi  maj 
have  heretofore  regarded  aa  more  appropriiti 
for  crocheting  or  embroidering  than  fbr  &ata- 
ing  seams  together.  They,  however,  enpMf 
the  same  appliances  of  an  eye-pointed  neafflf, 
&c.,  as  the  other  machines,  and  are  now  heU 
in  great  favor  by  many  persons  who  nse  thai 
for  the  general  purposes  of  sewing.  Thtrnxtrnk 
class  comprises  the  double-thread  lodc-s^ 
machines,  and  may  be  subdivided  into  lSbo» 
using  the  shuttle  and  those  employin^fiomeotho' 
contrivance,  as  the  '*  rotating  hook*^  of  ¥hed« 
and  Wilson's  machine  for  ibrming  the  inas^ 
locking  stitch.  This  is  by  far  the  moat  9«8mp- 
ous  class,  and  the  several  varietiea  that  \)^kmg 
to  it  are  directly  based  on  the  main  priaopfo 
of  Howe's  machine.  The  most  inapoHan  «f 
the  first  division  of  this  class  are  the  nadiiasi 
of  Messrs.  Singer  and  co.,  A.  B.  Howe,  finkfe 
and  Lyon,  and  Ladd  and  Webster.  The  third 
class  make  the  double  chain  atitdi  with  the  «e 
of  two  threads.  Grover  and  Baker'^  **r^"** 
belong  to  this  group.  Some  of  the  moat  prasi- 
nent  machines  of  these  ckases  will  be  noticed 
after  following  again  in  order  the  piiigim  tf 
the  most  notewor&iy  improvem^its.    The  £ear 


tures  in  Howe's  machine  which  it 
desirable  to  improve  were  the  shuttle  ai^  t&e 
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fted;  and  the  first  eteptowttrd  this  was  made 
bj  S.  0.  Blodgett  and  J.  H.  Lerow  of  Boston,  and 
patented  Oct  2, 1849.  Instead  of  the  redpro- 
eating  motion,  the  ebnttle  was  made  to  describe 
an  entire  drenit,  thus  avoiding  the  loss  of  power 
and  the  wear  conaeqaent  on  the  continual  (mange 
in  the  direction  of  its  movement.  With  each 
rerolntion  a  stitoh  was  completed.  The  ar- 
rangement proved  imperfect  from  the  liability 
of  tiie  thread  to  untwist  and  entangle.  The 
next  improvement  was  tiiat  of  Allen  S.  Wilson 
of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  patented  in  1850,  which 
consisted  in  a  double-pointed  shuttle  nxaking  a 
stitch  at  each  movement  This,  however,  soon 
gave  place  to  the  more  important  improvements 
of  Mr.  Wilson  made  the  next  year,  and  to  be 
presently  noticed.  At  this  time  was  brought 
forward  a  novel  machine  invented  by  F..  B. 
Robinson  of  Boston,  and  patented  Dec.  10, 
1850.  It  was  adapted  for  making  a  variety  of 
stitches,  as  the  ^*  back  stitch,"  such  as  is  em* 
ployed  in  sewing  on  collars  and  ruf&,  also  the 
plain  running  or  basting  stitch,  and  with  suito* 
ble  modifications  the  *^  cordwainer's  stitch." 
The  thread  was  used  in  short  lengths  as  in  or- 
dioary  sewing,  and  a  single  piece  at  a  time ;  but 
tvo  hooks  or  needles  were  employed,  one  on 
each  side  the  fabric,  the  point  of  each  passing 
alternately  through,  receiving  the  thread,  and 
drawing  it  back.  The  slow  operation,  the 
wear  upon  the  thread,  and  the  frequent  thread* 
ing  required  were  sufficient  objections  to  pre« 
vent  the  machine  from  coming  into  use.  A 
single-thread  chain-stitch  machine  was  patent- 
ed Feb.  6,  1849,  by  Oharles  Morey  and  J. 
B.  Johnson  of  Massachusetts.  This  was  fiir* 
nished  with  an  eye-pointed  needle  for  pene* 
trating  the  cloth,  and  a  hooked  instrument 
on  the  other  side,  which  caught  the  thread 
and  held  the  loop  open  until  the  fabric  was 
carried  forward  the  length  of  a  stitch,  and  was 
again  penetrated  together  with  the  first  formed 
loop,  whidi  was  thus  secured,  when  the  threads 
were  drawn  by  the  successive  movements  of 
the  hook  and  needle.  A  circular  or  continuous 
carrying  plate  or  baster  was  added  to  this  ma- 
chine, to  which  the  doth  was  suspended,  and 
which  constituted  the  feed.  It  was  an  im- 
provement upon  the  straight  baster-plate  feed 
of  Mr.  Howe.  The  machine  was  used  to  con- 
flidorable  extent  in  the  New  England  print 
works  and  bleach  works,  and  by  the  bag  mak- 
ers and  aphokterers,  and  sewed  at  the  rate  of 
aboQt  a  yard  a  minute.  The  next  inventions 
of  importance  were  those  of  Mr.  Wilson,  re- 
ferred to  above,  which,  though  combining  prin- 
ciples patented  by  Mr.  Howe,  were,  like  his  first 
one,  really  made  without  any  sort  of  reference 
to  what  had  heen  done  by  others;  and  this  is 
not  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  in  the  history 
of  the  sewing  machine,  the  invention  of  which 
was  at  this  period  occupying  the  minds  of  many 
persons  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  As  a 
complete  substitute  for  the  shuttle,  Mr.  Wilson 
invented  an  entirdy  novel  device  in  machinery, 
vhieh  performs  its  oflSoe  with  the  slightest  ex- 


penditure of  power  and  the  matest  rapidity 
and  accuracy  of  movement.  This  instrument 
is  known  as  the  rotating  hook,  and  was  patent- 
ed Aug.  12, 1851.  It  is  a  disk  of  polished  steel 
H  indhes  in  diameter,  with  a  small  portion  of 
its  periphery  cut  out  and  a  hooked  form  given 
to  the  two  opposite  ends.  It  is  attached  to  the 
end  of  the  horizontal  pulley  shaft  or  mandrel 
of  the  machine,  with  which  all  the  movements 
are  directiy  connected,  and  revolves  with  this. 
The  needle  descends  with  each  revolution,  and 
its  point  passing  through  the  cloth,  which  is 
laid  on  the  flat  plate  above,  enters  a  slot  in  the 
periphery  of  the  disk,  carrying  its  thread  down 
with  it  in  such  a  position  that  the  thread  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  needle  is  caught  by  the 
rotating  hook,  and  carried  along  with  it  about 
f  of  its  revolution,  when  the  loop  slips  off  the 
outer  side  of  the  disk  in  consequence  of  its  edge 
being  bevelled,  and  is  partially  drawn  up  by 
the  needle  as  it  rises.  The  other  thread,  pre- 
viously wound  by  the  machine  itself  upon  a 
steel  bobbin  no  thicker  than  a  half  dollar  and 
about  the  same  size,  is  placed  in  a  concavity  on 
the  outer  face  of  the  rotating  disk,  to  which  the 
bobbin  is  just  fitted,  and  in  which  it  is  loosely 
held  by  an  annular  plate  with  a  concave  face 
that  slides  up  against  the  bobbin  and  is  fastened 
by  a  thumb  screw.  As  the  rotating  hook  carries 
the  loop  round  it  causes  the  thread  as  it  slips 
off  to  cross  this  bobbin,  and  of  course  catch  its 
thread,  the  ends  of  both  threads  being  brought 
out  and  held  together  before  starting.  The  bob- 
bin has  no  axis  by  which  it  is  supported,  to  inter- 
fere with  the  movement  of  the  thread  around 
and  on  both  sides  of  it,  and  by  reason  of  its 
perfectiy  polished  surface,  and  that  of  the  rotat- 
ing hook  and  outer  ring  between  which  it  ii 
retained,  the  loop  passes  with  perfect  ease,  and 
the  bobbin  slips  round  just  enough  to  give  its 
portion  of  the  thread  to  each  stitch.  The  rev- 
olution of  the  upper  edge  of  the  bobbin  is  to- 
ward the  front  of  the  machine,  and  that  of  tiie 
hook  isin  the  opposite  direction.  The  friction 
thus  produced  is  sufficient  to  give  the  required 
amount  of  strain  or  tension  to  the  lower  thread. 
The  two  threads  thus  form  two  interlocking 
loops.  The  slack  of  the  upper  one,  caused  by 
its  being  drawn  out  by  the  hook  and  carried 
around  by  the  bobbin,  is  in  part  taken  up  by 
the  needle,  as  it  goes  up  preparatory  to  making 
the  next  stitch,  and  the  two  loops  are  drawn 
into  the  centre  of  the  fabric  by  the  hook  en^ 
larging  the  next  loop.  But  as  the  loop  is  cast 
off  from  the  hook  when  it  has  made  about  {  of 
its  revolution,  and  is  not  drawn  up  until  the 
revolution  is  completed  and  the  hook  has  en- 
tered the  next  loop,  a  little  contrivance  is  in- 
troduced, called  the  loop  c^eck,  which  holds 
back  the  loop  for  an  instant,  and  thus  prevents 
any  entanglement  of  the  thread  by  its  too  rapid 
passage.  This  is  merely  a  bit  of  leather,  so 
placed  as  to  press  genUy  against  the  periphery 
of  the  hook,  and  hold  the  thread  till  a  point 
of  the  periphery  comes  round  where  a  hollow 
or  bevel  presents  an  opening  that  lets  the 
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thread  throngh.  The  method  of  forming  the 
stitoh  maj  perhaps  be  better  nnderstboa  hj 
the  foliowing  illustration.  Let  a  threaded  nee- 
dle be  thrust  head  first  through  two  thick- 
nesses of  cloth  nearly  to  its  point,  and  the  loop 
on  the  side  next  the  working  end  of  the  thread 
be  spread  open  until  it  can  be  made  to  pass 
around  a  ball  of  thread,  the  end  of  which  has 
been  unwound  sufScientlj  to  meet  the  end  of 
the  first  thread.  The  ball  corresponds  to  the 
bobbin,  and  as  the  needle  is  withdrawn  the 
double  loop  formed  bj  the  two  threads  will  be 
brought  into  the  centre  of  the  cloth.  A  suc- 
oession  of  stitches  thus  made  forms  a  seam  pre- 
senting the  same  appearance  on  each  side  of  a 
single  line  of  thread.  The  manner  of  keeping 
the  bobbin  thread  at  the  proper  strain  or  ten- 
sion is  described  aboye.  The  upper  thread 
passes  from  a  spool,  slipped  upon  a  horizontal 
apindle  in  the  back  part  of  the  machine,  first 
around  a  tension  pulley,  to  the  side  of  which 
friction  is  applied  by  the  pressure  of  a  volute 
spring  easily  adjusted  to  any  required  degree. 
It  then  passes  along  the  yibrating  arm,  which 
holds  the  needle,  and  down  this  through  the 
eye  in  the  point.  It  has  always  been  difficult 
to  keep  the  tension  uniform  in  the  shuttle  ma- 
chines with  the  varying  velocities  of  the  shut- 
tle, both  threads  requiring  attention  and  ad- 
jusikment  of  the  brakes  attached  to  the  supply 
spools ;  but  by  the  arrangement  described  only 
one  thread  requires  occasional  attention.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  by  lessening  the  ten- 
sion of  either  thread  a  different  sort  of  stitch 
may  be  made,  that  thread  being  drawn  entirely 
through  the  cloth,  and  the  other  running  along 
straight  through  tlie  loops.  6uch  a  stitch  is 
sometimes  desirable  for  gathering  or  for  a  tem- 
porary seam  intended  to  be  taken  out.  The 
consumption  of  thread  by  this  machine  was 
found  on  broadcloth  to  be  three  yards  for  one 
of  work;  and  on  common  cotton  cloth  2^ 
yards. — ^The  next  important  improvement  in 
the  machine  of  Mr.  Wilson  is  in  the  feed  ar- 
rangement. This  method,  known  as  the  "  four- 
motion  feed,"  or  "rough  surface  feed  with 
yielding  spring  pressure,"  consists  of  a  narrow 
bar,  about  4  inches  long,  slotted  nearly  its  whole 
length.  The  slot  is  filled  by  the  feed  tongue, 
pivoted  at  one  end,  the  other  end  being  free  for 
an  up  and  down  motion,  and  armed  with  two 
rows  of  small  teeth.  The  feed  bar  is  placed 
horizontally  in  the  standards  which  support  the 
doth  plate  and  directly  under  this,  its  teeth  pro- 
jecting through  two  little  slots  in  the  plate  close 
to  the  hole  made  for  the  needle.  The  mandrel 
is  immediately  under  the  feed  bar  on  the  same 
line  with  it,  and  the  lifting  motion  bjr  which 
the  tongue  is  thrown  up  to  ^x  its  teeth  in  the 
cloth  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  plate  is 
effected  by  a  cam  upon  this  mandrel,  while  a 
swell  upon  the  side  of  the  cam,  at  the  same 
time  striking  an  ear  upon  the  under  side  of 
the  feed  bar,  throws  it  forward.  The  teeth 
then  drop,  losing  their  hold  upon  the  cloth, 
and  the  bar  is  thrown  back  by  a  spiral  spring 


against  an  eccentric  stop  attached  by  a  ^ 
to  the  under  side  of  the  plate  at  the  other  a- 
tremity  of  the  feed  bar.  The  extent  of  tla 
play  of  the  feed  bar  determines  the  length  of 
the  stitch,  and  this  is  regulated  by  the  ecces- 
trio  stop,  which  is  easily  adjusted  while  th 
machine  is  in  motion.  I^us  the  stitdi  may  be 
graduated  from  an  eighth  of  an  inch  to  the 
width  of  a  single  thread.  The  spring  presssre, 
bv  which  the  cloth  is  kept  down  upon  tb 
plate,  is  applied  by  what  is  called  the  presser 
foot,  which  is  held  in  a  vertical  slide  above  t]» 
work,  and  is  let  dowii  upon  it  or  raised  up  st 
any  moment  by  the  action  of  a  little  krer 
moved  by  the  hand.  A  heHx  spring  in  tk 
slide  produces  the  needed  pressure,  and  je( 
readily  yields  to  the  lifting  action  of  the  M 
bar.  A  gap  in  the  side  or  end  of  the  footidxia 
the  passage  of  the  needle.  In  the  regok  six- 
cession  of  the  various  movements  it  bsppen 
that  the  only  hold  upon  the  doth,  when  ih» 
needle  is  down,  is  that  of  the  needle  itselt  isd 
consequently  at  that  instant  any  torn  mjU 
given  to  the  work,  and  the  stitches  be  made  to 
succeed  each  other  upon  any  line  boveT^ 
curved  or  irregular.  Tims  various  omanentil 
work,  including  the  most  elaborate  desisas. 
may  be  executed  with  great  accuracy.  Tie 
only  attention  to  the  cloth  required  of  the 
operator  is  to  guide  it,  the  feeding  being  dose 
entirely  by  the  machine.  The  iron  bed  plate 
to  which  the  working  parts  of  the  macbiue  km 
fixed  is  12  inches  long,  7  wide,  and  \  inch  thkl 
The  standards  in  front  for  supporting  the  can* 
drel,  feed  bar,  and  cloth  plate  are  2  iseba 
high.  About  8  inches  behind  the  plate  fire 
the  standards  for  the  rocking  shaft,  vhkh 
carries  the  needle  arm,  and  to  which  aTil«:- 
ing  motion  is  given  by  a  connecting  rod  froG 
an  eccentric  upon  the  mandrel  Motion  J 
thus  communicated  to  the  needle  arm,  the  m 
of  which  carrying  the  needle  TibrateopHf 
down  a  distance  of  1^  inches.  'Hienewleji 
about  2  inches  long,  and  is  slightly  correi 
The  machine  itself  (intended  for  femily  oj 
weighs  about  18  lbs.,  and  the  varioua  parts  oc 
iron  and  steel  are  plated  or  otherwise  oit^ 
mented.  It  is  placed  upon  a  table  of  tfia 
walnut,  rosewood,  or  mahogany,  eopportwoc 
a  cast  iron  stand,  which  also  supports  the  san- 
dal treadles,  driving  pulley,  and  fly  wheel.  A 
small  leather  band,  quite  out  of  sight,  passes 
from  the  pulley  through  the  table  andarocfii 
the  pulley  on  the  mandrel.  But  very  little  a- 
ertion  is  required  to  drive  a  sewing  niachoe. 
and  the  exercise  is  generally  regarded  as  m^ 
beneficial  than  otherwise,  A  marked  diff^ 
ence  in  favor  of  it  is  observed  in  the  he^th  tfa 
activity  of  those  constantly  employed  m^ 
them,  and  of  those  devoted  for  the  same  time  w 
hand  sewing.  The  driving  pulley  is  "f^- 
graduated  to  give  6  stitches  to  each  reTolutw 
or  tread  of  the  foot;  and  one  ««?^^"^ 
the  work  may  make  from  100  to  ^C-O^^^ 
tions,  or  600  to  1,000  stitchw,  a  minute.  ^^ 
driven  by  steam  power,  as  is  often  the  casei, 
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13  not  extraordinarj  to  make  2,000  stitches  & 
minute. — Several  accessories  to  the  sewing  ma- 
chine have  heen  contrived,  which  mav  he  ap* 
plied  and  nsed  or  not.  Such  are  the  hem- 
mer,  the  hinder,  and  the  corder.  The  first, 
which  is  the  most  important  attachment  made 
to  sewing  machines  since  their  invention,  was 
patented  Feh.  19, 1856,  hy  S.  P.  Ohapin.  It 
tfJces  the  place  of  the  presser  foot^  from  which 
it  differs  in  an  opening  in  the  end  of  the  foot, 
in  which  a  small  scroll  or  gauge  of  steel  causes 
the  edge  of  the  cloth  as  it  passes  through  in 
the  regular  feeding  to  he  turned  over  and  fold- 
ed as  in  ordinary  hemming.  It  renders  the 
usual  turning  and  hasting  preparatory  to  hem- 
ming unnecessary,  and  fells  and  hems  are 
atitched  of  any  width  or  curve.  It  is  taken 
out  and  the  presser  foot  returned  to  its  place 
without  trouhle.  The  hinder  is  attached  to 
the  cloth  plate,  and  used  while  sewing  for  fold- 
ing the  hinding  on  the  edges  of  dresses,  cloaks, 
mantillas,  ves^  coats,  hats,  caps,  shoes,  &o. 
No  basting  is  necessary,  and  more  or  less  bind- 
ing can  be  thrown  on  either  surface  of  the 
work.  The  apparatus  is  easily  a^usted  and 
managed.  The  corder  is  also  a  simple  attach- 
ment to  the  machine,  and  u  useful  for  laying 
cord  on  shirt  bosoms,  collars,  vests,  coats,  &c., 
without  the  necessity  of  previous  basting. — ^A 
machine  was  patented  Feh.  11, 1862,  by  W.  O. 
Grover  and  W.  £.  Baker  of  Boston,  Mass.,  for 
making  what  is  now  known  as  the  '*  double 
loop  stitch^'  or  the  "  Grover  and  Baker  stitch." 
Two  threads  are  used,  one  in  the  point  of  a 
needle  which  passes  through  the  doth,  and  the 
other  in  a  circular  needle  or  hook  which  vi- 
brates horizontally  close  under  the  doth.  The 
thread  is  passed  8  times  through  this  hook, 
once  through  the  eye  at  each  extremity  of  the 
curve  and  once  in  the  middle.  Between  the 
eyes  it  lies  in  a  groove  round  the  periphery. 
The  manner  of  their  operation  is  as  follows : 
The  upper  needle  having  carried  its  thread 
down  through  the  cloth,  the  circular  one  swings 
its  point  and  thread  into  the  loop.  The  needle 
then  rises,  leaving  the  loop  around  the  circular 
needle  and  its  thread,  xhis  remains  in  its 
place  while  the  cloth  is  moved  forward  by  its 
feed  the  length  of  a  stitch,  and  the  needle  again 
descends,  this  time  through  the  loop  of  the  cir- 
cular needle.  Then  this  swings  back  drawing 
its  own  thread  around  the  stem  and  thread  of 
the  upper  needle,  and  before  this  rises  the 
point  of  the  circular  needle  makes  another 
advance,  and  forms  another  loop  through  the 
loop  of  the  upper  needle,  which  then  rises 
and  draws  the  stitches  tight.  The  cloth  then 
moves  forward,  and  the  movements  are  re- 
peated. The  stitch  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
doth  is  like  that  of  the  ordinary  lock  stitch ; 
but  on  the  under  side  a  succession  of  8  threads 
is  seen,  one  passing  around  the  loop  that  pene- 
trates the  cloth,  thence  back  through  the  loop 
of  the  next  stitch  behind,  then  forward  through 
the  first  loop  below  the  turn  the  thread  had 
made  around  it,  and  thence  around  the  next 


loop  in  advance,  back  through  the  bottom  of 
the  first,  and  so  on  through  the  next,  &c.  The 
work  is  thus  made  very  strong,  but  with  con- 
siderable expenditure  of  thread.  A  specimen 
of  the  work  on  common  broadcloth  was  found 
by  measurement  to  have  taken  up  47  inches  of 
thread  to  7  inches  of  work,  or  over  6i  yards 
to  one ;  and  on  common  cotton  82^  inches  of 
thread  to  6  inches  of  seam.  The  extra  weight 
of  this  is  in  part  compensated  by  the  use  of  a 
finer  thread  for  the  lower  side.  The  working 
parts  of  this  machine,  like  most  of  the  others, 
are  constructed  with  great  ingenuity  and  per- 
fection, and  are  adapted  to  the  sewing  of  the 
lightest  and  heaviest  fabrics,  to  a  considerable 
extent  even  without  changing  either  needle, 
thread,  or  tensions.  The  raised  or  corded  ap- 
pearance of  the  stitch  when  a  coarse  thread  has 
been  used  on  the  under  side  has  sometimes  an 
ornamental  effect,  as  when  colored  silks  are 
employed  in  stitching  some  sorts  of  leather  and 
carriage  work.  The  machine  runs  with  great 
ease,  rapidity,  and  little  noise,  and  the  same 
needle  answers  for  a  variety  of  work  of  difier* 
ent  thilkness.  Both  threads  are  used  from 
the  spools  as  prurchased. — Amons  the  most 
prominent  machines  are  those  of  I.  M.  Singer 
and  CO.,  introduced  in  1850,  and  afterward  con- 
structed of  a  variety  of  sizes  for  application 
to  all  the  sorts  of  work  upon  leather,  up- 
holstery, and  clothing  for  which  sewing  ma- 
chines can  be  used.  The  machines  have  a 
peculiar  feed  called  the  wheel  or  continuous 
feed,  a  straight  needle,  and  the  eye-pointed  nee- 
dle and  shuttle  movement  of  Mr.  Howe,  and 
make  the  lock  stitch.  Ma^  of  the  sizes  are 
very  large  and  heavy,  and  no  other  machines 
have  been  so  generally  employed  for  heavy 
manufacturing  purposes,  as  by  the  large  cloth- 
iers particularly. — Of  the  machines  of  the  first 
dass  named,  the  most  successftd  is  that  known 
as  Willcox  and  Gibbs's,  the  principal  feature  of 
which  was  devised  and  patented  June  2, 1857, 
by  James  E.  A.  Gibbs  of  Millpoint,  Va.  Know- 
ing nothing  of  what  had  been  done  in  sewing 
machines,  ne  contrived  the  stitch  and  made  a 
working  model  in.wood.  The  character  of  the 
stitch  and  method  of  forming  it  bear  some  re- 
semblance to  those  in  the  machine  of  Oharles 
Morey,  but  the  apparatus  is  of  superior  con- 
struction, and  is  connected  with  a  number  of 
the  other  principal  patented  movements  of  the 
best  machines,  as  the  feed  motion  of  Wheeler 
and  Wilson,  the  eye-pointed  needle  of  Howe, 
&o.  The  shape  of  the  needle  itself  and  manner 
of  ac^nsting  it  are  secured  by  patent  to  James 
Willcox,  and  the  machine  has  the  exclusive 
use  of  a  convenient,  self-acting,  and  noiseless 
stop,  by  which  a  reverse  motion  of  the  wheels 
is  prevented,  and  also  of  a  guard  to  protect  the 
dress  of  the  operator  from  the  rubbing  of  the 
balance  wheel.  The  apparatus  for  catching 
and  looping  the  thread  as  it  is  passed  through 
by  the  i^dle  consists  of  two  arms  making  to- 
gether a  cross  at  the  end  of  a  horizontal  axis. 
As  this  revolves  dose  to  the  needle  under  the 
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doth  plate,  one  of  these  anna,  shaped  like  a 
hook,  and  rapidly  enlarging  toward  its  base, 
catohes  the  thread  and  spreads  the  loop,  which 
is  then  brought  against  the  axis  and  next 
slips  Dpon  the  other  arm,  which  gives  the  loop 
a  twist  and  holds  it.  At  the  same  time  the 
needle  goes  up  and  comes  down  again  through 
the  doth,  carrying  its  thread  through  the  loop 
already  formed,  when  it  is  caught  by  the  hook, 
and  the  first  loop  being  released  is  drawn  tight 
by  the  pulling  of  the  hook  in  spreading  the 
second.  The  twist  given  to  the  thread  in  form- 
ing the  loop  has  a  material  effect  in  strength- 
ening the  hold  of  the  thread  in  the  doth,  and 
thus  producing  a  very  strong  and  durable  seam. 
Its  strength  and  little  liability  to  rip  may  be 
readily  seen  by  cutting  a  narrow  strip  across 
the  seam  of  a  piece  of  cotton  thus  sewed,  and 
comparing  it  with  a  similar  piece  sewed  by 
hand.  On  attempting  to  pull  or  rip  the  pieces 
apart,  it  will  be  found  that  the  former  thus 
tested  is  the  stronger  of  the  two.  The  ten- 
dency to  ravel,  hitherto  the  objectionable  fea- 
ture of  machines  of  this  class,  is  in  this  obvi- 
ated by  the  drawiuji^  of  the  end  of  th%  thread 
through  the  preceding  loop  by  the  hook  at  the 
last  stitch,  and  thus  fastening  it  whenever  it  is 
broken  by  design  or  aoddent  If,  however,  this 
loop  should  be  loosened  and  the  end  of  the 
thread  withdrawn,  and  then  pulled,  the  whole 
seam  may  be  ravelled  like  knitting  work ;  but 
this  can  occur  only  when  an  end  is  first 
loosened  in  this  manner,  and  no  such  result  is 
likely  to  take  place  in  ordinary  wear.  The 
needle,  being  short  and  straight,  runs  with  per- 
fect exactness  and  certainty  across  seams,  and 
-  even  over  several  abruptly  increasing  thick- 
nesses of  cloth.  It  is  consequently  well  adapt- 
ed for  running  at  high  rates  of  speed,  and  has 
thus  been  kept  in  operation  for  8  months  at  a 
time  by  the  Elm  City  company  at  New  Haven, 
making  over  8,000  stitches  a  minute.  Ilia 
company  employ  a  considerable  number  of  the 
machines  in  their  manufacture  of  tape  trim- 
mings, and  usually  run  them  about  2,000  stitches 
a  minute.  The  consumption  of  thread  in  sew* 
ing  broadcloth  was  found  to  be  6  yards  to 
one  of  work ;  and  on  common  cotton  8}  to  4 
yards. — Various,  other  machines  beside  those 
named,  and  some  of  them  possessing  merit 
for  peculiar  purposes,  might  be  described  in 
a  full  treatise  upon  this  subject.  This  arti- 
de,  however,  can  further  present  only  an  ac- 
count of  some  appendages  added  to  the  sew- 
ing machine  by  Messrs.  Binger  and  oo.,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  perform  a  variety  of 
work  to  which  sewing  machines  have  not  be- 
fore been  applied,  such  as  sewing  button  holes, 
and  cording  and  edging  with  severd  threads, 
which  when  of  different  colors  produce  an  or- 
namentd  effect.  The  machine  is  not  in  ap- 
pearance different  from  other  sewing  machines 
making  the  reciprocating  lock  stitch,  except 
that  the  needle  carrier  may  be  provided  with 
2  or  8  needles  instead  of  one.  When%  needles 
are  used,  each  with  its  own  thread,  a  compound 


stitch  is  produced  forming  two  psnBel  ha 
of  stitches  upon  the  upper  saHkoe,  and  o&  *k 
under  side  these  are  connected  on  s  zigzigb^ 
by  the  shuttle  thread.  The  componnd  sesc  s 
particularly  useful  where  lapped  seams  mn- 
quired,  as  in  tailoring  and  slioe  and  litni£f 
nuiking;  the  seam  when  pulled  is  as  elastks 
the  materid  itself.  A  fourth  thread  is  iitio- 
duoed  by  adding  a  third  needle,  aadtlus  thid 
is  made  to  pass  on  the  upper  mduit^  ens- 
crossing  from  one  of  the  parallel  rows  to  ds 
other,  and  at  each  stitch  is  tied  down  bjos 
of  the  longitudind  threads.  Two  edg»  d 
doth  being  placed  together  without  lfl[f  ic; 
like  the  front  seam  of  a  lady's  gaiter  boot  ssj 
be  thus  closely  united  by  passing  once  ihm^ 
the  machine,  instead  of  8  times  as  is  mmrj 
with  the  ordinary  machine.  In  this  wajibr 
the  edge  of  any  garment  may  be  neatlTia^ 
strongly  corded  and  finished,  and  omssieiiie^ 
in  a  variety  of  ways  by  the  use  of  threads  d 
different  colors  and  sizes,  and  by  rarionsde^ 
of  tennon,  so  as  to  resemble  embroidery.  Hf 
contrivances  by  which  these  effects  areprodcd 
are  simple  and  add  little  to  the  cost  of  tbeo» 
chines.— The  effect  of  the  introdnction  (rf  tk 
sewing  machine  is  materially  felt  bj  a  grei^ 
number  of  branches  of  manufactoring  acdccp- 
merdal  industry.  The  importation  of  forda 
needles  is  very  largely  reduced,  and  the  prodiK- 
tion  of  special  sorts  of  thread  adapted  to  ths 
machine  is  now  carried  on  eztenaJTelj  is  (be 
United  States,  diminishing  the  supplies  formdj 
received  from  abroad.  Almost  eveiy  deptn- 
ment  of  the  clothing  manufacture  has  bees  s- 
tirely  revolutionized  by  it;  and  in^adofia 
taking  employment  from  the  sewing  woneo.^ 
has  so  multiplied  by  cheapening  work  k^ 
needle,  that  the  demand  for  their  serricessKS 
to  have  in  no  wise  fdlen  ofij  while  the  mad;:*? 
afford  to  great  numbers  a  more  profitalle^ 
fer  less  irksome  mode  of  accomplishing  ^ 
task  than  before.  Moreover,  verj dudt. us 
found,  in  the  shirt  manufacture  e8pecial]T,f£« 
could  not  do  even  passable  work  hjhsii^ 
become  prime  makers  with  the  nuchioe.  ^ 
an  exanM>le  of  the  extraordinary  developex^ 
it  has  effected  in  certain  branch«B,m»tbeetec 
that  just  named,  a  single  establishiDenteo|8f^ 
in  it  employing  over  400  machines^  and  pro* 
cmg  about  10,000  shirts  a  week.  Each  vKtrn 
does  the  work  of  about  6  hands,  and  the  <^ 
mated  saving  to  this  establishment  oyer  Ji* 
work  is  about  $240,000  per  annmn.  iw.^- 
the  materid  benefit  they  confer  npon  ue^?^ 
munity  experienced  in  the  essential  w'J^ 
in  the  prices  of  dothing.  ThefollowinffSi* 
it  is  estimated,  are  ahnually  saved  by  tie* 
chine  in  the  severd  brandies  of  manofif^ 
named:  ^ 

Men*8  and  boys'  dothloK  in  N«w"  To*  dt/..  l«-jj^ 

HaUftndcftpB S» 

Shirt  boaomt .^3 

Boots  and  shoes  in  MusachueCte "^   , 

The  use  of  the  sewing  machine  has  rN«^ 
been  made  a  part  of  the  education  of  jo^ 
ladies  in  schools,  like  the  Ehnira  female  c** 
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leige,  which  introdcioed  the  movement,  and  in 
which  oertaiii  branches  of  domestic  indnstrj 
form  a  part  of  the  course  of  instruction.  In 
the  New  Jersey  state  normal  schools  it  is  re- 
quired of  each  member  of  the  graduating  class 
to  devote  an  hour  a  day  to  practising  with  it 
under  the  goidance  of  a  teacher.  The  But- 
gera  female  institute  in  New  York  city,  and  also 
the  ward  schools  in  iheir  female  department, 
make  an  acquaintance  with  it  a  part  of  their 
educational  course.  The  teachers  appear  with 
great  unanimity  to  favor  its  adoption. — ^Though 
scarcely  10  years  have  passed  since  sewing  ma- 
chines first  began  to  attract  public  attention, 
the  demand  for  them  has  become  so  great,  that 
numerous  factories  of  the  largest  class  have  bc^an 
brought  into  existence,  which  are  exclusively 


devoted  to  their  construction.  These  are  provid- 
ed with  the  most  ingenious  mechanical  devices 
of  modem  invention  for  perfecting  every  part 
of  the  machines,  diminishiz]^  the  labor  in  their 
construction,  and  introducing  that  important 
feature  adopted  in  American  clocks,  watchesi 
and  muskets,  of  making  all  the  duplicate  pieces 
intended  for  different  machines  such  perfect 
facsimiles  that  they  may  be  takeu  indiscrimi- 
nately  from  the  various  lots,  and  fitted  together 
without  the  slightest  change  of  form.  The 
capital  invested  in  the  mano&cture  is  supposed 
to  amount  already  to  not  less  than  $5,000^000. 
Its  rapid  increase  and  present  large  amount  is 
evident  from  the  following  table,  which  pre^ 
Bents  the  annual  sales  of  the  principal  com- 
panics  for  the  years  named: 


I8U. 

1854. 

185S. 

185«. 

185T. 

1858. 

i86e. 

Total. 

Wheeler  And  Wilson 

79» 
«5T 
810 

100 

'isi 

88 

879 

ses 

60 
65 

817 

1,171 

1,146 

888 

78 
68 

81 
168 

8,810 

180 
47 
8S 

885 

4,691 
8k680 

468 
188 
81 
195 

7,978 
6,070 
8.694 

490 
179 
803 
T6 

81,806 
10.280 
10^958 

1,788 
931 
747 
818 

88^ 
84,818 
88,838 

7,714 

8.852 
1,898 

1,115 
680 

QtowtT snd  Baker 

I  M.  Rli»g«'  enii  eo. 

Wllleox  end  Gibbs,  from  Maj,  i 

1S59,  to  Nor.  1861 

I^edd  and  Webstex* 

A.  B.  Howe 

BerthoU* 

Leavltt end  vk 

FinUeeikd  L7011 

All  oCli«n. 

869 

Total 

8,629 

4,469 

8.618 

7,828 

12,718 

17,689 

46.808 

108,878 

The  sales  of  1^60,  while  much  larger  in  the 
aggregate  than  those  of  1869,  were  divided 
among  a  greater  variety  of  machines,  pro- 
duced by  establishments  set  in  operation  for  a 
short  time  on  the  expiration  of  Howe's  pat- 
ents, and  while  it  was  doubtful  whether  these 
would  be  renewed.  The  extent  of  these  sales 
cannot  be  ascertained;  but  it  is  certain  that 
tbey  materially  affected  those  of  the  older 
oompanies,  till  on  the  extension  of  the  patents 
the  badness  of  these  was  reestablished  upon  a 
larger  scale  than  before.  The  firm  last  named  in 
the  table  (Finkk  and  Lyon)  now  ranks  among 
the  prinoipal  manafacturer0.T-It  is  remarkable 
that  while  the  immense  value  of  this  inven- 
tion has  been  so  readily  perceived  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  its  use  should  have  been  until 
recently  almost  exclusively  limited  to  this  coun- 
try, until  the  machines  attained  their  present 
high  state  of  perfection  and  cheapness  of  pro- 
duction, which  are  now  placing  them  beyond 
competition  in  foreign  markets.  A  write|r  in 
the  London  *' Mechanic's  Magazine"  of  April, 
I860,  fully  sets  forth  the  condition  of  the  inven- 
tion in  England.  The  first  patentees  of  the 
sewing  machine,  Duncan,  Bostwick,  and  Usher 
and  Gibbons,  derived  no  benefit«from  their  in- 
ventiona.  Of  the  200  patents  which  have  been 
granted,  not  more  than  20  have  ever  been 
brought  into  use,  and  out  of  probably  100  pat* 
entees  only  8  are  engaged  at  present  (April, 
I860)  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  machines. 
'^Nearly  all  the  inventions  in  this  trade  have 
been  made  and  patented  by  foreigners;  yet 
▼ith  B  or  4  exceptions  foreign-made  machines 
are  not  sold  publicly  in  this  country ;  and  for 
*  •  Coaaed  operttlonB. 


nearly  2  years  machines  manufactured  abroad 
could  not  be  introduced  into  England  except 
by  smuggling."  The  trade  has  been  greatly 
checked  by  the  liability  to  prosecution  for  in- 
fringement of  patents,  which  have  been  used 
after  all  merely  as  expedients  to  fiighten  capi- 
tal away  from  the  trade.  In  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land there  have  been  fewer  restrictions,  and  th^ 
trade  has  comparatively  flourished,  the  intro- 
duction of  American  machines  stimulating  the 
demand  for  the  home-made.  In  England  only  4 
establishments  are  engi^edin  the  manuflE^ture 
of  machiues,  and  only  7  in  their  sale,  "  English- 
made  machines  are  inferior  in  ^pearance,  me- 
chanical accuracy,  and  finish  to  those  made  in 
America,  and  our  manufactories  cannot  com- 
pare with. those  in  Boston,  Bridgeport,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Paris,  if  indeed  there 
is  any  thing  in  England  worthy  of  the  name." 
Another  cause  of  the  great  start  which  the  busi- 
ness has  attained  in  uiis  country  is  the  policy 
pursued  by  Mr.  Howe  from  the  first  of  grant- 
ing licenses  for  the  use  of  his  patent,  and  thua 
interesting  skilful  mechanics  and  enterprising 
capitalists  in  the  production  and  sale  of  the 
machines.  But  in  England  the  purchaser  of  Mr. 
Howe's  patent  in  1846  adopted  an  exclusive 
policy,  and  was  unable  himself  to  produce  the 
machines  at  such  cost  and  quality  as  to  render 
them  popular.  So  far  it  appears  that  the  same 
work  cannot  yet  be  produced  in  Europe  at  so 
low  cost  as  the  prices  of  the  American  ma- 
chines; and  thus  a  new  item  is  added  to  our 
foreign  exports,  which  has  already  attained 
considerable  mn^nitude  for  so  new  an  article, 
the  number  of  machines  sold  abroad  being 
probably  not  less  than  15,000  per  annum* 
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SEXTANT,  an  instnimeiit  used  In  land  sor* 
vejing  and  in  nantical  observationa,  for  meas- 
uring the  angolar  distanoe  between  two  ob- 
jeots.  Its  principle  is  explained  in  the  artlde 
QuiLDBANT,  which  instrument  it  has  entirely 
superseded  for  obsenrations  at  sea  on  account 
of  its  greater  portability,  while  for  important 
land  surveys  the  fall  circle  is  preferred. 

SEXTU8  EMPIRIOUS,  a  Greek  empirical 
physician  and  sceptical  philosopher,  a  native  of 
Mytilene,  who  probably  flourished  in  the  first 
hidf  of  the  8d  century.  His  medical  writings  are 
lost  Two  works  remain  from  him :  PyrrhimuB 
HypotypoMBy  in  8  books,  an  exposition  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  sceptics ;  and  a  treatise  against 
the  mathematicians,  in  11  books,  in  which  he 
attacks  all  the  sciences,  both  physical  and  meta- 
physical. A  clear  and  acute  writer,  he  collected 
and  systematized  all  that  ancient  scepticism  ad- 
vanced against  the  certainty  of  knowledge,  and 
his  works  are  a  vast  repository  of  doubts.  He 
has  been  called  the  Bayle  of  antiquity.  To  every 
doctrine  he  opposes  an  opposite  one,  and  main- 
tains that  constant  suspense  of  Judgment  is  not 
only  necessary,  but  can  alone  make  a  man  hap- 
py. An  edition  of  both  works^  with  a  Latm 
translation,  was  prepared  by  J.  A  Fabrioius 
(Leipsic,  1718 ;  a  reimpression,  2  vols.,  Leipstc, 
1842).  Bekker  publbned  an  edition,  with  an 
amended  text  (Berlin,  1842). 

8EY0HELLES.  8eeMAUBiTnTS,voLxi.p.298. 

SEYFFARTH,  Gustav,  a  German  archajol- 
ogist,  born  at  Uebigau,  Saxony,  July  18,  1796. 
He  studied  philology  and  theology  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Leipsic,  where  in  1828  he  became 
Prvoatdoeenty  and  in  1826  extraordinary  pro- 
fessor of  archaeology.  His  first  extensive  work, 
De  Sonii  Litterarum  OrcBca/rum  turn  genuini^ 
turn  cdaptivU  (Leipsic,  1824),  treated  of  the 
pronunciation  of  the  ancient  Greek  language ; 
but  he  soon  devoted  his  literary  labors  almost 
exclusively  to  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  He  un- 
dertook the  continuation  of  Spohn's  work,  2>« 
Lingua  et  Litteru  Veterum  j^yptiorum  (2  vols., 
Leipsic,  1825-^81),  and  published  simultaneously 
his  Eudimenta  Hieroglyphics  (1826).  Accord- 
ing to  the  theory  adopted  by  8eyffarth,  every 
hieroglyph  expresses  those  consonants  which 
its  name  contains.  From  a  literary  journey 
through  Italy,  France,  England,  and  Holland, 
which  he  conimenced  in  1826,  he  brought 
home  more  than  10,000  copies  of  Egyptian 
inscriptions  and  Coptic  manuscripts.  He  pub- 
lished a  number  of  other  archssological  works, 
as  Orundi&Ue  der  Mythologie  (Leipsic,  1848), 
UhteniLchungen  i^ber  da$  OeburUjahr  Christi 
(1846),  and  many  others,  which  are  fall  of  bold 
h^otiieses,  and  involved  him  in  a  number  of 
bitter  and  protracted  controversies.  His  theory 
of  hieroglyphics  he  maintained  against  Cham- 
pollion  and  others  in  several  pamphlets.  In 
1855  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  and 
was  for  some  time  professor  in  the  Lutheran 
college  of  St.  Louis.  In  1857  he  published  at 
New  York  a  "  Summary  of  recent  Discoveries 
in  Biblical  Ohronology,  Universal  History,  and 
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Egyptian  Archssology,"  both  in  English  and 
German,  beside  a  number  of  pamphlets  and  r^ 
views  (see  "  Evangelical  Review") ;  and  in  1860 
a  pamphlet  in  German  refoting  the  chiliastsL 
He  is  now  (1861)  engaged  upon  an  elaborate 
work  of  astronomical  calculations. 

8EYM0UB,  Edwabd,  duke  of  Somerset,  bet- 
ter known  as  the  protector  Somerset^  bom 
about  the  commencement  of  the  16th  oentory, 
beheaded  on  Tower  hill,  Jan.  22,  1552.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  John  Seymour,  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  in  1583  received  the 
honor  of  knighthood  from  the  duke  of  Saffdk. 
After  the  marriage  of  his  sister,  Jane  Seymour, 
with  Henry  VIIL,  he  was  created  Visoount 
Beauchamp  and  earl  of  Hertford,  and  gradu- 
ally became  one  of  the  most  powerful  noble- 
men about  the  person  of  the  king,  his  pratige 
being  strengthened  by  military  succeasea  gained 
in  Scotland  and  France  in  1644.  He  was  one 
of  the  16  persons  appointed  by  Henry  YIIL  in 
his  will  to  be  his  executors  and  the  governors 
of  the  young  king,  Edward  YL,  the  nephew  of 
Seymour;  and  in  Feb.  1547,  he  was  created 
dnke  of  Somerset.  On  March  12  suooeeding  he 
was  appointed  by  patent  protector  and  governor 
of  the  king  and  his  realms,  his  nomination  be- 
ing strongly  opposed  by  the  lord  chancellor 
"Wriothesley,  who  formed  a  party  hostile  to  the 
protector  and  the  reformation.  His  brilliant 
victory  over  the  Scots  at  Pinkie,  Sept.  10, 1547, 
greatly  strengthened  his  influence,  and  for  up- 
ward of  two  years  after  the  accession  of  his 
nephew  his  authority  was  invested  with  all  t^e 
attributes  of  royalty.  His  leaning  toward  the 
commons  and  his  attempts  to  reform  various 
social  evils  gradually  aroused  against  him  a 
powerfal  party,  headed  by  the  earl  of  War- 
wick, who  had  been  one  of  his  most  confiden- 
tial counsellors ;  while  the  zeal  with  which  he 
had  promoted  the  uiyust  condemnation  and 
execution  for  high  treason  of  his  brother,  Lord 
Thomas  Seymour,  disgusted  the  people.  On 
Oct.  18, 1549,  he  was  deprived  of  the  iMt>teo- 
torship  and  committed  to  the  tower,  whence 
however  he  was  released,  with  a  fall  pardon, 
in  February  succeeding.  He  resumed  his  place 
in  the  council,  but  in  Oct.  1551,  was  again  ar- 
rested through  the  influence  of  his  enemy  War- 
wick, now  become  duke  of  Northumb^land; 
and  having  been  convicted  of  felony  in  an  at- 
tempt to  imprison  the  latter,  he  was  executed, 
to  the  regret  of  the  populace.  Somerset  was 
sincere  and  consistent  in  his  attempts  to  estab- 
lish the  doctrines  of  the  reformation  in  Eng- 
land, and  his  government  deserves  commenda- 
tion for  the  protection  it  afforded  to  refugees, 
both  political  and  religious,  who  had  sought 
an  asylum  in  England.  The  execution  of  his 
brother  and  of  the  accomplished  earl  of  Surrey 
through  his  instrumentality,  are  the  chief* 
blemishes  in  his  political  career. — ^Lady  Jane, 
sister  of  the  preceding,  and  8d  queen  of  Henry 
VIIL,  bom  about  1510,  died  Oct  24,  1537. 
She  was  a  maid  of  honor  to  Queen  Anne  Bo- 
leyn  when  the  long  first  fell  in  love  with  her, 
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married  to  Henrj  on  the  day  saooeeding 
Anne^s  ezeGution2aiid  died  12  days  after  giving 
birth  to  Edward  VL 

^  SEYMOUR,  Sib  Geobgb  Hamilton,  an  Eng- 
lish diplomatist,  bom  about  the  end  of  the  last 
century.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  en- 
tered the  pnblio  sernce  in  1817  as  attach^  to 
the  embassy  at  the  Hague.  The  year  following 
he  was  private  seoretarj  in  the  foreign  office. 
In  1822  he  attended  the  duke  of  Wellington  on 
a  special  mission  to  Yerona,  was  afterward  sec- 
retary of  legation  successively  at  Frankfort, 
Stattgart,  Berlin,  and  Oonstantinople,  and  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Tuscany  in  1880,  to  Bel- 
gium in  1886,  to  Portugal  in  1846,  and  to  Russia 
in  1851.  At  St.  Petersburg  his  great  skill  was 
snccessftd  in  unmasking  the  designs  of  the  Rus- 
sian czar  against  Turkey,  and  his  confidential 
despatches  kept  his  government  well  advised 
of  the  movements  which  threatened  the  peace 
of  Europe.  He  left  St.  Petersburg  at  the  em- 
peror^s  request  a  few  weeks  before  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities.  In  1855  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  privy  council  and  am- 
bassador to  Vienna,  holding  the  latter  office 
till  April,  1868. 

8F0RZA,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  Italian 
family,  several  members  of  which  were  sover- 
eign dukes  of  Milan  during  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries.  I.  Giaoomuzzo  Attbndolo,  the  son 
of  a  peasant,  and  the  founder  of  his  house, 
bom  at  Gotignola,  a  small  village  in  the  Ro- 
magna,  in  1889,  died  in  U24.  He  followed 
for  some  time  the  occupation  of  a  farm  laborer, 
but  afterward  became  one  of  the  most  famous 
condottieri  of  Italy,  and  received  the  name  of 
8forza  from  his  Herculean  strength.  Having 
gathered  a  band  of  1,000  horsemen,  he  actively 
participated  in  the  political  struggles  of  the  age, 
and  about  1416  haa  risen  to  such  power  that  he 
held  garrisons  at  Rome  and  in  several  strong- 
holds of  the  papal  territory  and  the  kingdom 
of  Naolea.  In  the  quarrels  between  Joanna 
II.  of  Naples  and  her  second  husband  Jacques 
de  Bourbon,  count  of  La  Marche,  he  sided  with 
the  queen,  whose  triumph  he  finally  secured, 
and  received  from  her  the  rank  of  grand  con- 
stable of  the  kingdom,  with  several  important 
fiefk  In  1420,  yielding  to  the  influence  of 
Pope  Martin  V.,  who  had  given  him  his  native 
village  of  Ootignola  as  a  nef  with  the  title  of 
count,  he  aided  Louis  HI.  of  Aiyou  against  the 
queen ;  but  soon  returning  to  his  allegiance,  he 
protected  Joanna  against  her  opponent  Alfonso 
of  Aragon,  and  while  marching  agunst  his 
rival,  the  celebrated  Braocio  dl  Montone,  was 
drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  the  river  Pes- 
cara.  IL  Fbanobsoo  Albssandbo,  duke  of 
Milan,  the  natural  son  of  the  preceding,  bom 
in  1401,  died  in  1466.  Although  but  28  years 
old  when  his  father  died,  he  succeeded  him  in 
the  command  of  the  mercenary  bands  upon 
whom  his  power  rested.  Enlisting  in  1426  in 
the  service  of  Filippo  Maria  Yisconti,  duke  of 
Milan,  then  at  war  with  a  formidable  league 
headed  by  the  republic  of  Venice,  he  was  de- 


feated at  Macalo  by  another  eandotti^e^  Car- 
magnola,  in  1427,  but  regained  his  ascendency 
in  1431,  when  he  won  over  him  a  decided  vic- 
tory at  Soncino.  Under  pretence  of  giving 
force  to  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Basel 
against  Eugenius  IV.,  he  wrested  the  province 
of  Ancona  from  the  pope.  Entering  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Florentine  republic  against  Vis- 
conti,  who  had  displeased  him,  he  beat  the 
Milanese  under  Piccinino  and  conquered  Lune- 
giana  in  148T ;  returning  to  his  former  ally, 
was  sent  by  him  to  Naples  to  support  Ren6  of 
Aiy'oil  against  his  competitor  Alfonso  of  Ara- 

§on ;  then  going  over  again  to  the  Venetians, 
efeated  the  troops  of  Visconti  in  1440,  and  in- 
vaded his  territory ;  and  finally,  receiving  the 
hand  of  the  duke's  illegitimate  daughter  Bian- 
ca,  forced  Florence  and  Venice  to  grant  that 
prince  the  peace  of  Capriana  (1441).  Visconti 
treacherously  attempted  to  crush  his  son-in- 
law  by  forming  a  league  of  nearly  all  the 
Italian  princes  against  him ;  but,  concentrating 
his  whole  force  in  the  province  of  Ancona, 
Sforza  routed  his  enemies  at  Monte  Lauro  and 
Mont'  Olmo  in  1444;  and  when,  notwithstand- 
ing these  successes,  he  was  on  the  eve  of  suc- 
cumbing to  superior  forces,  he  received  timely 
aid  from  the  republic  of  Venice  and  from 
Florence,  now  under  the  control  of  his  friend 
and  banker,  Oosmo  de*  Medici.  On  Filippo 
Maria's  death  in  144T,  Milan  established  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government.  Francesco  engaged 
in  the  service  of  the  new  republic,  but  soon 
gained  adherents,  secured  to  himself  the  most 
important  towns  in  the  territory,  and,  having 
gradually  bereft  the  metropolis  of  every  means 
of  resistance,  subjected  it  to  such  rigorous  block- 
ade that  the  inhabitants  surrendered  in  1460, 
when  he  was  proclaimed  duke,  in  which  capa- 
city he  was  acknowledged  by  all  the  powers 
of  Italy  except  Venice  and  Naples.  Being  at- 
tacked by  the  former  in  1462,  the  new  duke, 
two  years  later,  forced  her  to  sign  the  peace  of 
Lodi,  which  settled  the  frontiers  between  the 
two  states.  He  now  strengthened  his  power 
by  allying  himself  with  Alfonso  of  Aragon, 
king  of  iNaples,  made  himself  master  of  Genoa 
in  1464,  ana  succeeded  in  controlling  the  whole 
politics  of  Italy.  His  protection  of  science 
and  literature,  his  liberality  toward  the  learned 
exiles  from  Constantinople,  and  the  public  im- 
provements that  were  accomplished  under  his 
reign,  entitle  him  to  a  high  rank  among  the 
princes  of  his  age.  III.  Galeazzo  Mabia,  son 
and  successor  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1444, 
assassinated  in  1476.  He  was  serving  Louis  XI. 
of  France  at  the  time  of  his  father^s  death,  and 
returned  hastily  in  disguise  to  Milan,  where, 
owing  to  his  mother's  energy,  he  was  pro- 
claimed duke ;  but  he  proved  cruel  and  tyran- 
nical, gave  himself  up  to  luxury  and  debauch- 
ery, and  was  charged  with  poisoning  his  first 
wife  and  his  own  mother.  His  second  wife 
was  Bona  of  Savoy,  the  sister-in-law  of  Louis 
XI.  He  was  finally  assassinated  on  his  way 
to  church  by  8  conspirators,  who  called  on 
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the  people  to  rise  and  reclaim  their  liberty ; 
bat  the  appeal  was  not  responded  to,  the  con- 
spirators were  pnt  to  death,  and  Giovanni  Ga- 
leazzo,  8  jears  old,  was  proclaimed  doke  nnder 
the  regency  of  his  mother,  Bonne  of  Savoy. 
IV.  LuDovico,  called  II  Moro,  either  from  his 
tawny  complexion  or  from  the  mnlberry  tree 
on  his  coat  of  arms,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
died  in  1510.  In  1479  he  seized  the  reins 
of  government  in  Milan,  assuming  the  title 
of  regent.  His  nephew,  who  had  married 
the  daughter  of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples, 
being  treated  as  a  prisoner,  Ferdinand  remon- 
strated and  was  arming  agidnst  Lndovico,  when 
the  latter  in  1494  invited  CHiarles  Yin.  of 
France  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Naples ; 
and  Galeazzo  dying  soon  after,  probably  by 
poison,  Ludovico  proclaimed  himself  duke. 
Turning  now  against  the  king  of  France,  he 
formed  a  league  of  all  the  nor&em  powers  of 
Italy  to  prevent  his  return  from  Naples ;  but 
the  victory  of  FornoVOj  won  by  the  impetuosity 
of  the  French  troops  m  1495,  partially  bafflea 
h\a  hopes.  In  1499  he  was  attacked  by  Louis 
XII.,  who  claimed  the  duchy  in  the  right  of 
his  grandmother  Yalentina  Visconti,  and  being 
forced  to  fly  from  Milan  took  refuge  at  Inn- 
spruck,  near  the  emperor  Maximflian.  The 
tyrannical  administration  of  the  French  gov- 
ernor gave  such  dissatisfaction  to  the  Milanese 
that,  with  the  aid  of  mercenary  troops  from 
Switzerland,  Ludovico  was  enabled  to  recon* 
quer  his  duchy ;  but  on  a  new  invasion  of  the 
French  in  1500,  he  was  betrayed  by  his  auxil- 
iaries, taken  prisoner  while  trying  to  escape  in 
the  disguise  of  a  monk,  and  sent  to  France, 
where  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  was 
confined  in  the  castle  of  Loches.  Y.  Massimi- 
LiAKO,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  placed  on  the 
ducal  throne  by  the  "holy  league*^  in  1613, 
when  they  succeeded  in  expelling  the  French 
from  Italy ;  but  inspiring  neither  respect  nor 
aflfection,  he  was  overthrown  by  his  subjects  on 
the  arrival  of  a  French  army  in  1518.  On  the 
defeat  of  this  army  at  Novara,  he  succeeded 
in  reentering  Milan,  and  subjected  to  enormous 
fines  such  towns  as  had  opened  their  gates  to 
the  enemy.  He  finally  lost  his  crown  in  1515, 
when  Francis  I.  of  France  won  the  victory  of 
Marignano  (Melegnano),  and  gave  up  all  his 
rights  to  it,  on  condition  of  receiving  a  hand- 
some pension,  repaired  to  France,  and  lived 
there  until  1530.  YI.  Fbanoesco  Mabia., 
younger  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  living 
obscurely  when  the  emperor  Charles  Y.  and 
Pope  Leo  X.  thought  to  reestablish  the  house 
of  Sforza  on  the  ducal  throne  of  Milan,  and 
called  him  thither  in  1522 ;  but,  being  merely 
a  tool  in  the  hands  of  his  imperial  protector,  he 
drew  odium  upon  himself  by  the  heavy  taxes 
he  was  compelled  to  lay  upon  his  subjects,  as 
war  contributions.  He  died  in  1535,  without 
Issue,  bequeathing  his  duchy  to  Oharles  Y. 

'SGRAVESANDE.    See  Gbavesaitdb. 

SHACKELFORD,  a  new  N.  W.  co.  of  Texas, 
intersected  by  the  Clear  fork  of  the  Brazos 


river,  and  several  large  creeks;  area,  550  9^ 
m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  44^  of  whom  9  were  sliTi& 
It  has  several  extensive  and  fertfle  vallejs,  id 
h  well  timbered.  The  proposed  roateof^ 
Memphis  and  £1  Paso  nulroad  passes  throd 
the  county.    Capital,  Shackelford. 

SHAD,  a  well  known  fish  of  the  herr:; 
fiunily,  of  the  genus  (Hom  (Cuv.),  differing  h: 
the  herrings  proper  (ehipea)  in  haring  the  mr 
tre  of  the  upper  jaw  deeply  notchei  lbs 
lower  jaw  is  Uie  longer;  the  teeth  are  sail 
and  deciduous,  in  the  jaws  onlj;  the  air  blin- 
der is  simple,  opening  from  the  stomach,  li* 
genus  comprises  more  than  20  roeeies,  warn 
which  are  the  alewife,  blue-back,  neobade!!, 
and  shad  herring.  The  American  sbid  (1 
prastabilis,  De  Kay,  or  A.  teqndmima.  Stowi 
IB  about  20  inches  in  l&igOi,  and  Tstia  n 
weight  £rom  2  to  6  lbs. ;  the  upper  part  of  ^ 
sides  and  ^1  covers  are  coppery,  lover  put  cf 
rides  silvery,  abdomen  pearly,  and  t<^  of  he^ 
and  back  bluish ;  a  more  or  leas  disdnet  bli^ 
blotch  at  the  posterior  angle  of  the  giO  cor?; 
irides  silvery ;  dorsal  on  anterior  part  of  l;«i 
quadrangular,  transparent,  and  fihntting  n  i 
groove ;  pectorals  and  ventrals  small  and  ami 
low  and  partly  received  in  a  groove;  «a^ 
deeply  forked,  with  a  patch  of  small  acalea  ci 
2  membranous  appendages  at  its  base;  sola 
large,  and  abdominal  ridge  serraled.  T^j 
come  from  the  south  to  depoat  their  spin, 
running  up  tie  rivers  from  the  aeaj^tlKTSf^ 
pear  at  Charleston  in  January,  at  Norfaik  n 
February,  at  Kew  York  by  the  end  of  )h.-j 
or  beginning  of  April,  at  Boston  by  theadrf 
April,  and  in  the  bay  of  Fundy  by  the  wm 
of  May.  In  northern  markets  tfaey  brisg  tn 
60  to  60  cents  apiece,  according  to  the^jf? 
and  the  lateness  of  the  season.  Theya}^ 
in  the  Massachusetts  rivers  early  in  Mij.  in 
greatest  run  beinff  when  the  vp^  trees  s« 
in  foil  blossom;  the  shad  Hj (hmeniha) s;^ 
pears  at  the  same  time,  covering  the  boose?  s^ 
fences;  the  old  return  to  the  seamAni^i 
and  the  young,  8  or  4  inches  long,  in  8efi^ 
ber.  It  is  a  common  belief  that  the  lifc  of  4* 
shad  is  limited  to  a  single  year,  death  tatr 
place  soon  after  the  young  are  hatched,  f-c 
Valenciennes  sharing  this  opinion  from  ps^ 
nomena  noticed  in  the  Seine;  itfaalw^ 
that  they  may  be  bred  in  ponds,  bec(^:^ 
however  an  easy  prey  to  voracioos  ^^-^ 
the  spawning  season.  From  1888  to  1^^ 
number  of  barrels  inspected  in  Massiehw» 
varied  ftom  300  to  1,600,  the  nranber  la  ^; 
being  473  barrels ;  in  Oharles  river  fhw  ^^' 


to  1888  about  6,000  fish  were  oanght 
and  about  half  as  many  m  Tannton  n^^'^f 
1800  they  were  scarce  in  theMerrimafk^ 
before  that  time  so  abundant  that  10,000  !u« 
been  taken  at  a  single  haul  of  a  J^*^'  "^ 
Tiver  they  became  plentifiil  about  181ft  tK 
scarce  for  a  few  years,  and  then  agam  "^ 
dant  to  the  present  time;  Concord  nrff  wc? 
warmer  than  the  Merrmiack,  they  wt  fwp^ 
ly  caught  in  it  a  month  earlier,  but  they  t*" 
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now  almost  entirely  disappeared,  being  tinable 
to  surmonnt  the  dams ;  they  devour  flies  eagerly 
in  these  rivers.    In  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
rivers,  whence  New  York  is  mainly  supplied, 
this  fishery  is  prosecuted  by  drift  and  stake 
nets,  and  its  commercial  value  is  considerable. 
The  fish  are  with  us  mostly  eaten  fresh,  and 
are  delicious,  the  only  drawback  being  the  in- 
nnmerable  bones;  they  lose  their  flavor  the 
longer  they  remain  in  fresh  water.    On  the 
good  authority  of  Mr,  H.  W.  Herbert  (Frank 
Forester)  they  will  rise  to  a  gaudy  fly  in  f^esh 
water,  and  afford  very  exciting  sport     Their 
food  in  salt  water  consists  principally  of  worms 
like  the  shad  or  slug  worm,  and  shrimps,  which 
they  seek  on  muddy  flats.    The  shad  fishery  is 
of  considerable  importance  to  the  British  prov- 
inces; in  the  upper  part  of  the  bay  of  Fundy, 
on  the  New  Brunswick  side,  the  fishing  is 
mostly  carried  on  in  the  channel  by  drift  nets 
from  25  to  80  faUioms  long,  sinking  to  a  depth 
of  about  16  feet,  with  meshes  of  4^  to  5  inches, 
so  as  to  take  only  the  large  and  fat  fish ;  it 
oontinues  from  Jmy  to  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, and  does  not  interfere  either  with  seed- 
tame  or  harvest ;  a  person  in  a  favorable  sea- 
son will  catch  20  to  80  barrels,  worth  from  $9 
to  $7  each ;  the  fishing  is  conducted  in  sloops 
about  18  by  7i  feet;  the  nets  are  often  greatly 
iigured  by  the  thresher  shark;  the  fish  are 
split  and  salted,  and  mostly  used  in  the  neigh- 
borhood.   8had  are  sometimes  caught  in  stand- 
ing weirs  set  on  the  flats,  but  these  soon  de- 
stroy the  fishery,  as  fish  of  all  sizes  are  taken ; 
in  standing  nets  many  fine  fish  are  lost  by  fall- 
ing oat  unless  narrowly  watched.    Stake  nets 
are  each  about  100  fathoms  long,  set  on  stakes 
or  poles  about  15  feet  apart  on  the  mud  flats, 
and  are  dry  at  low  water;  most  of  the  fish  in 
these  are  caught  on  the  ebb  tide.    The  value 
of  the  New  Brunswick  fishery  is  at  least  $80,000 
annually.    This  fishery  is  also  of  importance 
on  the  Nova  Scotia  side  of  the  bay  of  Fundy, 
but  amounts  to  nothing  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  Nova  Scotia;  shad  are  also  taken  in  the 
gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.    They  require  at  least 
1^  bushels  of  salt  to  the  barrel  for  proper  pres- 
ervation.— ^The  hickory  shad  (A,  lineata,  Sto- 
rer)  is  about  15  inches  long,  silvery  on  the 
ades,  with  6  or  8  indistinct  bluish  longitudi- 
nal bands;  the  gill  covers  are  coppery,  the 
anal  and  ventrals  nearly  white,  and  the  other 
fins  dark  brown.    It  is  not  a  common  species, 
and  is  taken  off  Provincetown,  Mass.,  in  the 
mackerel  nets  in  May  and  June ;  it  Ib  lean,  and 
is  not  used  for  food. — ^The  European  shad  (A, 
tulgariSj  Yal.)  in  a  similar  manner  ascends  the 
Thames  and  the   Severn,  the  Volga,  Elbe, 
Bhine,  Seine,  Garonne,  Loire,  &c.,from  the 
Atlantic  and  other  seas,  in  numerous  troops 
during  the  sprmg,  varying  greatly  from  year 
to  year.     It  attains  a  length  of  2  to  8  feet, 
and  IS  dark  green  above  and  silvery  below, 
with  a  dusky  patch  behind  the  ^1  covers; 
it  is  abundant  in  the  Severn  and  the  Loire, 
and  its  flesh  is  much  esteemed.    Cuvier  and 


Yarrell  describe  the  A.flnta,  the  twaite  shad 
or  May  fish,  about  14  inches  long,  with  teeth 
in  both  jaws  and  several  black  spots  on  the 
sides,  and  a  dry  insipid  flesh.  YidenoienneB 
miuntains  that  this  is  only  the  young  of  the 
A,  Dulgarif  before  the  teeth  have  &llen,  and 
declares  that  only  one  species  is  found  in 
the  waters  of  Europe. — ^The  head  of  tiie  shad 
presents  a  good  example  of  the  water  tubes 
through  which,  in  many  fishes,  fluid  is  intro- 
duced into  the  blood  and  the  system  generally; 
the  object  of  this  apparatus,  often  very  exten- 
sive, is  commonly  stated  to  be  for  the  purpose 
of  accommodating  the  body  to  the  pressure 
of  different  ocean  depths;  tibe  orifices  may  be 
seen  with  the  naked  eye,  or  with  a  feeble  mag- 
nifyiuff  power. 

SHAUDOOK  (citrus  deeumanay  Willd.),  a 
low  tropical  fruit  tree  of  the  natural  order  au- 
rantiacea^  having  spreading  prickly  branches, 
large  leaves  on  winged  footstalks,  very  large 
white  flowers,  and  unusually  large,  roundid, 
pale  yellow  fhiit,  the  pulp  red  or  white,  the 
juice  sweet  or  subacid,  the  rind  thick,  white, 
and  bitter.  It  is  a  native  of  India,  and  is  also 
one  of  the  characteristio  fruit  trees  of  the  West 
Indies,  having  been  long  introduced  and  exten- 
sively cultivated  under  many  varieties.  The 
juice  of  the  fruit  has  cooling  and  aperient 
properties.  The  tree  can  be  propagated  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  orange  or  lemon. 

SHADWELL,  Thomas,  an  English  drama- 
tist, bom  in  Norfolk  in  1640,  died  in  1692. 
He  was  educated  at  Gains  college,  Oambridge, 
and  began  to  study  law,  but  abandoned  it, 
s]pent  some  time  in  foreign  travel,  and  upon 
his  return  took  up  his  residence  in  London, 
and  wrote  for  the  stage.  He  was  very  suc- 
cessful, and  obtained  so  great  a  reputation  as  a 
writer  that  he  was  set  up  as  a  rival  of  Dryden, 
upon  whose  dismissal  in  1688  he  became  poet 
laureate  and  historiographer  to  the  king.  He 
was  the  hero  of  Dryden's  satire  of  ^^Mac- 
Flecknoe."  His  dramatic  works  were  pub- 
lished collectively  in  1720  (4  vols.  12mo.). 

SHAFTESBURY,  Lobd.    See  Ooopeb,  As- 

THONT  ASHLBT. 

SHAG.    See  Corbcobakt. 

SHAGBEEN  (Pers.  Bhagri,  ahagrainX  a  prep- 
aration of  the  skins  of  horses,  wild  asses,  and 
camels,  resembling  parchment  in  its  character 
more  than  leather,  though  commonly  classed 
as  a  variety  of  the  latter.  It  is  a  product  of 
Astrakhan  in  Russia  and  the  countries  of  the 
East,  and  the  method  of  its  manufacture  is  as 
follows.  Thick  strips  are  cut  from  the  skins 
along  the  chine,  and  having  been  deprived  of 
the  hair  and  dressed  in  the  usual  process  of 
currying,  each  one  is  stretched  by  strings  fast- 
ened to  its  edges  in  a  square  wooden  frame. 
It  is  kept  moist,  and  is  occasionally  stretched 
BtiU  more,  till  it  becomes  smooth  and  tense  as 
a  drum  head.  While  still  moist,  the  hair  side 
is  spriukled  over  with  the  hard  shining  black 
seeas  of  a  species  of  chmopodium^  and  these 
being  covered  with  a  piece  of  felt  or  thick  cloth, 
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the  seeds  are  pressed  into  the  sldn  hj  trampling 
with  the  feet  or  by  a  simple  press.  The  skin 
retaining  the  seeds  is  then  dried  in  the  shade, 
and  being  afterward  beaten  the  seeds  fall  ont, 
leaving  the  surface  indented  with  their  pits. 
The  opposite  smooth  side  is  then  shaved  down 
nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  pits,  and  on  macer- 
ating the  skin  in  water  the  depressions  appear 
in  little  swellings  on  this  side,  which  remain  per- 
manent, and  become  hard  with  the  rest  of  the 
skin  when  dried.  When  the  strips  have  been 
steeped  in  a  warm  solution  of  soda,  and  cleansed 
with  salt  brine,  they  are  ready  for  dyeing. 
Shagreen  was  formerly  much  used  for  scab- 
bards of  swords  and  for  the  oases  of  instra- 
ments,  spectacles,  and  watches. 

SHAHABAD,  a  province  of  British  India, 
presidency  of  Bengal,  bounded  by  the  districts 
of  Ghazipoor,  Sarun,  Patna,  Behar,  Mirzapore, 
and  Benares;  area,  4,403  sq.  m. ;  pop.  1,600,- 
000.  The  principal  towns  are  Arrah,  the  cap- 
ital, Buzar,  and  Sasseram.  The  Ganges  forms 
the  ]Sr.  boundary  line,  the  Sone  the  E.  and  S. 
E.,  and  the  Oarnmnassa  the  W.,  and  all  these 
rivers  are  navigable.  The  K  part  of  the  coun- 
try is  a  slightly  undulating  plam,  but  the  S.  is 
rugged  and  hilly,  and  rises  into  a  table  land 
about  700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  and 
500  above  the  Ganges.  There  is  a  diamond 
mine  near  the  river  Xoyel.  A  large  portion 
of  the  surface  is  covered  with  jungle.  The 
chief  crops  are  rice,  sugar,  cotton,  opium,  in- 
digo, and  tobacco.  There  is  considerable  man- 
ufacturing industry.  The  roads  of  the  district 
are  very  good.  The  British  obtained  possession 
of  the  8.  part  of  the  country  from  the  emperor 
of  Delhi  in  1765,  and  of  the  N.  part  from  the 
king  of  Oude  in  1775. 

SHAHJEHANPOOR,  a  district  of  British 
India,  in  the  North- Western  provinces,  bounded 
by  Bareily,  Oude,  Furruckabad,  and  Budaon; 
area,  2,483  sq.  m. ;  pop.  812,588.  The  surface 
is  flat,  with  a  general  inclination  toward  the  8. 
E.  Its  principal  streams  are  the  Dooah-Gur- 
rah  and  Ramgunga,  tributaries  of  the  Ganges. 
About  ^  of  the  land  is  arable,  and  exceed- 
ingly productive.  Shahjehanpoor  was  for- 
merly part  of  the  possessions  of  the  Rohilla 
Patans,  but  their  authority  was  overthrown  by 
the  British  in  1774,  when  it  was  annexed  to 
the  territory  of  their  ally  the  nabob  of  Oude. 
In  1801  it  was  ceded  to  the  East  India  com- 
pany in  commutation  of  a  subsidy.  During 
the  sepoy  revolt  tlie  territory  was  in  1858  the 
scene  of  several  actions  between  the  British 
troops  and  the  mutineers.— Shahjehaitpoor, 
the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Gurrah,  in  lat.  27°  52'  N.,  long.  79°  68'  E ;  pop. 
62,785.  It  was  in  1858  the  scene  of  a  gallant 
deifence.  A  wing  of  an  infantry  regiment  and 
a  few  native  cavalry  and  artillery  with  4  guns 
intrenched  themselves  in  the  gaol,  and  held 
their  position  against  a  force  of  8,000  mutineers 
and  12  guns  from  the  2d  to  the  11th  of  May. 

SHAKERS,  the  popular  name  of  a  religious 
sect  who  coU  themselves  the  **  United  Society 


of  Believers  in  Ohrist's  Seoond  ApfMrii^.* 

originating  in  England  about  the  year  liTO,ki 

now  confined  to  the  United  States,  where  iIiet 

have  18  societies  and  about  5,000  M  mi- 

hers,  beside  some  hundreds  of  novitiates.  Tiict 

were  at  first  an  offshoot  from  the  Friends  ^ 

Quakers,  their  founders  havmg  been  conneod 

with  that  body,  and  the  sect  generallj  holdks 

similar  views  relative  to  spiritoal  iiloimnstk^ 

giving  testimonies,  objecting  to  the  legal  otfi 

to  war,  slavery,  &c. ;  but  in  their  theohm 

creed,  as  well  as  in  their  practices,  ther  W 

differ  entirely  from  the  Friends,  with  wke 

indeed  they  profess  no  particular  affinitr.  h 

1747  some  members  of  the  society  of  Fneo^ 

in  the  vicinity  of  Manchester,  England,  fonaed 

themselves  into  a  distinct  association,  of  vki 

Jane  and  James  Wardley  were  the  ktdei 

Of  this  society  the  parents  of  Ann  Lee  tci 

members,  and  she  herself  became  one  of  its  li- 

herents  in  1758.    For  several  years  tiiis  Esk 

company  were  only  remarkable  for  gra:*? 

physical  manifestations  of  their  spiritoal  Qs- 

mination  than  most  of  the  assemblages  g( 

Quakers,  snch  as  dancing,  shooting,  trembliB?, 

speaking  with  tongues,  &o.    These  mtalfesti- 

tions  called  down  upon  them  theh^Hfitjcf 

the  populace,  and  even,  of  some  magistrates  td 

clergymen,  who  charged  them  with  thereby 

violating  the  sabbath.  Several  of  the  meaber& 

including  the  Wardleys  and  Ann  Lee  and  her 

family,  were  imprisoned,  fined,  and  ron^y 

used.    In  1770  Ann  Lee  professed  to  hsT*  k- 

ceived,  by  a  special  manifestation  of  diriae 

light,  those  revelations  in  virtue  of  whii^^ 

followers  have  ever  since  given  her  the  ma 

of  Mother  Ann,  and  have  regarded  hff  is  & 

person  inspired  by  the  Christ  of  the  fenalecff- 

der.    In  1774,  under  authority  oC  a  rewlitiDa 

to  Mother  Ann,  10  of  the  more  prominent  nea- 

bers  of  the  society,  including  Ann  Lee  andscf- 

eral  of  her  relatives^  emigrated  to  AiKria» 

arriving  in  New  York  Aug.  6 ;  and  6  of  to 

proceeding  up  the  Hudson,  aettkd  at  ^^ 

yuna  (now  Watervliet),  7  miles  from  ilba^ 

then  a  wilderness.    Here  they  remained,  w 

ont  any  considerable  accession  to  their  eo* 

bers,  for  3i  years.    In  177»  a  religi«»«a^ 

ment,  or  revival,  €)ecurred  at  New  Utaa* 

Oolnmbia  co.,  N.  Y.,  accompanied  by  thj 

extraordinary  physical   manifestations  wli» 

subsequently  characterized  a  similar  renTV  ii 

Kentucky,  and  have  been  observed  in  ow  o*^ 

time  in  Sweden,  and  more  reoently  in  IrwSBi 

When  these  manifestations  had  6«t®^f^ 

the  spring  of  1780,  some  of  those  who  hid  m© 

moat  affected  by  them  visited  Mother  Aj** 

Watervliet,  and  there,  aa  they  believed,*^ 

the  key  to  their  religious  experiences.  T»J 

report  drew  others  to  her,  and  the  nnmber « 

adherents  to  her  doctrines  increased  np&T 

up  to  the  time  of  her  death  in  1784^  m  kw^ 

for  some  months  after.— The  idea  of  acflBBsfi- 

nity  of  property,  and  of  Shaker  ftn»J»»^'t!^ 

tary  households,  was  first  broached  hr  Mottff 

Ann,  who  formed  her  little  fSunilyinto»iBO» 
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ifter  whieh  the  raienil  organizaitions  of  the 
Shaker  order  as  ihej  now  exist  have  beea  ar- 
ranged.    In  1787,  Joseph  Meacham,  formerly 
a  Baptist  preacher,  but  who  had  been  one  of 
Mother  Ann's  first  converts  at  Watervliet,  col- 
lected her  adherents  in  a  settlement  at  New 
Lebanon,  and  introduced  both  principles,  to- 
gether probably  with  some  others  not  to  be 
found  in  the  revelations  of  their  foundress. 
Within  5  years,  under  the  efficient  adminis- 
tration of  Meacham,  11  Shaker  settlements 
were  founded,  viz. :  at  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y., 
which  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  parent 
society;  at  Watervliet,  N.  Y.;  at  Hancock, 
Tyringham,  Harvard,  and  Shirley,  Mass.;  at 
£nfield.  Conn.  (Meacham's  native  town);   at 
Canterbury  and  £nfield,  N.  H. ;  and  at  Alfred 
and  New  Glonoester,  Me.    There  were  no  other 
societies  formed  till  1805,  when  8  missionaries 
from  New  Lebanon  visited  Ohio  and  Kentucky, 
and  were  ultimately  successful  in  founding  4 
societies  in  the  former  state  (Union  Village, 
Watervliet,  White  Water,  and  North  Union), 
and  a  in  the  latter  (Pleasant  Hill  and  South 
Union).    These  settlements  are  composed  of 
from  2  to  8  "families,"  or  households.     A 
large  dwelling  house,  divided  through  the  cen- 
tre by  wide  halls  and  capable  of  accommodat- 
ing fr<»n  80  to  160  inmates,  is  erected  for  each 
iamily,  the  male  members  occupying  one  end 
and  the  females  the  other.    The  societies  all 
poflseas  considerable  tracts  of  land,  averaging 
nearly  7  acres  to  each  member.     They  be- 
lieve idlenesa  to  be  sinful,  and  hence  every 
nember  who  is  able  to  work  is  employed  in 
some  labor.     They  have  usually  very  extensive 
gardens  connected  with  their  settlements,  and 
die  cnlture  of  flowers,  medicinal  herbs,  fruits, 
snd  vegetables  has  been  a  favorite  business 
with  them ;  garden  and  flower  seeds,  and  the 
dried  herbs  and  medicinal  extracts,  fluid  and 
solid,  in  use  by  physicians,  have  been  largely 
produced  by  them.    Of  late  years  they  give 
more  attention  to  agriculture  and  to  manufae- 
toree  than  formerly.  The  broom  business  is  ex- 
tensively carried  on  by  all  the  societies.    Theur 
land  is  always  in  excellent  condition,  and  every 
thing  about  their  establishments  is  perfectly 
neat  and  orderly.    They  usually  have  at  their 
villages  one  or  more  storehouses  and  separate 
iNiildings  for  dairy  or  mechanical  purposes,  a 
flohod  house  for  the  children  they  adopt,  and  a 
meeting  house  or  hall.    The  meeting  house  at 
New  Lebanon,  N,  Y.,  is  of  a  very  original  and 
mate  style.    Their  schools  are  excellent,  and 
npplied  abundantly  with  apparatus  and  libra- 
ries.—Their  mode  of  worship  is  peculiar,  as  in 
it  they  exercise  both  soul  and  body.    The  two 
nxes  are  frequently  arranged  in  ranks  oppo- 
nte  to  and  facing  each  other,  the  front  ranks 
^ut  6  feet  apart    There  is  usuaUyan  ad- 
df^  by  one  of  the  elders  upon  some  doctrinal 
inbjeot^  or  some  practical  virtue,  after  which 
they  sing  a  hymn;  Hien  they  form  in  circles 
Jfonnd  a  band  of  male  and  female  singers,  to 
we  music  of  whom  they  ''  go  forth  in  the 
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dances  of  them  that  make  merry,"  in  which 
they  manifest  their  religious  zeal ;  and  at  times 
the  excitement  and  fervency  of  spirit  become 
very  great,  and  their  bodily  evolutions,  while 
maintaining  the  order  and  regularity  of  the 
dance  and  the  music,  are  almost  inconceivably 
rapid.  They  believe  themselves  to  be  frequent- 
ly under  the  immediate  influence  of  spirit 
agency,  both  of  angels  and  of  the  departed 
members  of  their  own  fraternity  who  have  ad- 
vanced further  than  those  still  in  the  body  in 
the  work  of  the  resurrection  or  redemption 
from  the  generative  nature  and  order.  They 
have  a  ministry,  composed  of  2  brethren  and  2 
sisters,  who  have  the  oversight  of  from  1  to  3 
or  4  societies;  also  each  family  in  every  so- 
ciety has  4  dders,  2  brethren  and  2  sisters, 
who  have  charge  of  the  family.  The  tempo- 
ralities of  each  family  are  oared  for  by  2  deacons 
and  2  deaconesses. — ^There  are  8  classes  of 
members:  1,  the  novitiates,  who,  receiving  the 
doctrines  of  the  Shakers,  and  living  up  to  the 
general  requirements  of  tiieir  faith,  still  prefer 
to  reside  with  their  own  families,  and  manage 
their  own  temporal  concerns,  for  a  time;  they 
are  not  controlled  by  the  society,  either  as  to 
tiieir  property,  families,  or  children,  and  eiyoy 
their  spirituid  privileges  in  connection  with  it, 
unless  they  violate  its  rules  and  principles; 
2,  the  junior  class,  composed  of  persons  who 
have  become  members  of  the  Shaker  commu- 
nities, and  unite  in  their  labors  and  religious 
exercises,  but  who  have  not  relinquished  their 
property  to  the  society,  or,  if  they  have  given 
the  society  the  improvement  of  it,  may  at  any 
time  resume  it,  though  without  interest;  and 
8,  the  senior  class,  comprising  those  who,  after 
fml  experience  of  the  system  of  the  Shakers, 
voluntarily  and  deliberately  consecrate  them- 
selves, their  services,  and  all  their  property  to 
the  society,  never  to  be  reclaimed  by  them  or 
their  legal  heirs.  Those  belonging  to  this  class 
are  called  the  church  or  senior  oraer.  No  dif- 
ference is  ever  made  in  this  order  on  account 
of  the  amount  of  property  any  individual  may 
have  contributed.  They,  as  well  as  all  who 
retain  their  connection  with  the  community 
are  amply  provided  for  in  health,  sickness,  ana 
old  age. — ^The  Shakers  hold  that  God  is  dual, 
there  being  an  eternal  Father  and  Mother  in  the 
Deity,  the  heavenly  parents  of  all  angelical  and 
human  beings,  and  that  the  revelation  of  God 
is  progressive ;  that  in  the  first  or  antediluvian 
period  of  human  history,  God  was  only  known 
as  a  Great  Spirit ;  that  in  the  2d  or  Jewish  pe- 
riod, he  was  revealed  as  the  Jehovah,  the  I 
am  that  I  am ;  that  Jesus  in  the  8d  cycle  made 
him  known  as  a  Father ;  and  that  in  the  last 
cycle,  conunendng  with  1770,  ^*  God  is  revealed 
in  the  character  of  Mother,  an  eternal  Moth- 
er, the  bearing  Spirit  of  all  the  creation  of 
God.^^  This  last  they  regard  as  a  revelation 
of  God's  affectional  nature,  as  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  divine  love  and  tenderness.  The 
Ohrist  they  believe  to  be  also  dual,  male  and 
female,  a  supramundane  being,  and  at  his  first 
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^ ^  the  agent  of  the  new  revelation  to 

SOS,  who,  in  weir  system,  was  a  divinely  in- 
structed, pore,  and  perfect  man,  and  who,  hy 
virtue  of  his  anointmg,  heoame  Jesus  Christ. 
Among  the  truths  of  the  new  revelation  are, 
the  immortality  of  the  aoul,  which  Moses  never 
taught,  and  the  resorrection  of  the  soul,  hy 
which  they  understand  the  quickening  of  the 
germ  of  a  new  and  spiritual  liiSa,  after  the  death 
of  the  first  Adamic  or  ([enerative  life.  All  who 
marry  and  are  given  in  marriage,  or  who  in- 
dulge in  the  earthly  procreative  relation,  they 
term  ^^  the  children  of  this  world,^'  and  follow- 
ers of  the  first  Adun  as  such ;  they  do  not  con- 
demn them  for  living  in  the  marriage  relation, 
provided  they  confine  its  use  simply  to  the  pur- 
pose of  procreation,  tiie  production  of  ofEapring 
being  the  only  Justification  of  sexual  inter- 
course; all  beyond  that  they  significantly  de- 
signate as  ^*  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness," 
and  they  sincerely  condemn  it  as  mere  sensual 
gratification.  But  Shakers,  as  Christians,  hold 
that  they  are  called  to  lead  a  spiritual  and  holy 
life,  not  only  free  from  all  lust  and  carnal  sexual 
indulgence,  but  even  to  rise  above  the  order 
of  natural  and  innocent  human  reproduction 
(which  they  say  is  proper  enough  for  the 
^'children  of  this  world,''  and  in  a  measure 
for  gentile  Christians),  themselves  being  the 
<(  children  of  the  resurrection,"  and  as  such 
they  are  duly  dying  to  the  generative  nature, 
as  Jesus  and  the  apostles  died  to  it,  and  are 
tiius  becoming  new  creatures  who  are  able  to 
comprehend  the  **  mysteries  of  God."  Another 
of  the  doctrines  in  which,  as  they  believe, 
"  Christ  instructed  Jesus,"  was  human  brother- 
hood, and  its  development  in  a  community  of 
goods,  according  to  the  example  of  Jesus  and 
his  apostles.  The  doctrines  of  non-resistance, 
non-participation  in  any  earthly  government, 
and  the  necessity  of  a  life  of  celibacy  and  virgin 

gurity  to  a  perfect  Christianity,  they  regard  as 
aving  been  communicated  to  Jesus  by  the 
Christ,  and,  though  neglected  by  the  church  in 
tiie  past,  of  prime  obligation  to  the  true  believer. 
The  second  appearing  of  the  Christ,  '^  without 
sin  unto  salvation,"  they  believe  to  have  taken 
place,  through  Mother  Ann  Lee,  in  1770.  She, 
"  by  strictly  obeying  the  light  revealed  in  her, 
became  righteous  even  as  Jesus  was  righteous. 
She  acknowledged  Jesus  Christ  as  her  Head 
and  Lord,  and  formed  the  same  character  as 
a  spiritual  woman  that  he  did  as  a  spiritual 
man."  The  necessity  for  a  second  appearing 
of  Christ  in  the  fem^e  form  resulted  from  the 
dual  nature  of  Christ  and  of  the  Deity.  '^  Still 
it  was  not  Jesus  nor  Ann,  but  the  principles  al- 
ready stated,  which  were  the  foundation  of  the 
second  Christian  church.  Their  importance  is 
derived  from  the  &ct  of  their  being  the  first 
man  and  the  first  woman  perfectly  identified 
with  the  principles  and  spirit  of  Christ."  This 
second  i^pearing  of  Christ  they  hold  to  be  the 
true  resurrection  state,  and  repudiate  a  physical 
resurrection  as  repugnant  to  science,  reason,  and 
Scripture.    As  tiiey  recognize  4  cycles  of  hu- 


man leUc^onsprogreBS,  sotli^believetibaito 

are  4  heavens  and  4  h^la,  the  first  $  of  wlu&» 
atili  places  of  probation.  The  first  hear«a  td 
hell  were  respectively  for  the  good  and  ttdU 
among  the  antediluvians,  and  the  wicked 
that  cycle  were  '*  the  ipmUs  in  pneoi:'^  & 
whom  Christ  preached  in  the  intdr?&i  h^m 
Ms  death  and  resurrection.  The2dheil'i<; 
name  G^enna,  and  condign  to  it  the  Jen  si 
heathen  who  died  before  the  ooming  of  Je»; 
while  the  2d  heaven  la  paradiae,  wltee  ^ 
thief  on  tiie  cross  had  the  pronuae  of  gou^ fr 
ter  his  death.  The  second  dispenaatios  >? 
Moses)  was  designed  to  teaoh  by  m&iu 
God's  truth  pertuning  to  the  eaith-Iife  ^. 
They  believe  that  a  i^ect  ^atem  of  ignsi- 
ture,  horticulture,  and  hygiene  was  gradi^ 
unfolded  m  the  statutes  of  Moaea,  obetec 
which,  then  and  now,  would  give  eatire  et 
emption  from  physical  diseaae,  or  boiiij  £- 
firznity;  and  that  the  prindplea  oontaiML^t 
those  laws  and  statutes  areto-d&jasbiidk 
upon  all  Ciiristians  as  sm  the  ten  ooidiqs^' 
ments.  (The  Shakers  eatnopoii)  ilia 
man  sicuiess,  they  say,  is  the  renilt  ofka 
physiological  sin  against  die  teacbinf^of^tojA 
direct  or  indirect.  In  proof  of  thb  posoa 
they  cite  the  promise  of  Hoses  to  Israel:  "IV 
Lord  your  God  shall  take  all  aieknea  sif 
from  the  midst  of  thee,"  in  obedience;  bns 
disobedience,  he  would  "  bring  back  ipa 
them  all  the  diseases  of  the  Egyptiana,^  of  vlkL 
they  were  afraid ;  and  of  which  diseases  M«e 
had  cured  them  in  the  wilderneas  by  mesas  c 
the  physiological  treatment  under  wbicb  be  pc 
at  least  2,000,000  persons,  giving tbamforf^ 
simple  manna,  and  for  drink  and  batluQ^<^ 
water ;  to  breathe,  pure  air  in  open  well  «^ 
tilated  tents.  The  8d  heaven  ia  that  of  ij 
church  of  the  first  appearing  of  Cbriat,  to  w 
Paul  was  caught  up.  The  4th  heaTea  isssj 
forming ;  in  it  Jesus  anfl  Mother  Ann  reafle,!* 
to  it  will  all  those  go  who  have  reaisi*!  m 
tation  until  their  e^^  propeositiea  and  \^^ 
all  destroyed,  and  the  life  of  the  genenrntfl^ 
ural  man  b  dead  in  them,  for socb areU^^ 
God,  and  cannot  sin.  No  one  bat  Jesu  bai  i^ 
attained  to  this  previous  to  the  aeoood  i^^ 
ing  of  Christ  in  Ann  Le«.  Itisthehw^eflf 
heavens,  and  to  it  will  be  gathered  n^  c^j 
all  who  accept  the  doctrines  of  the  SmkR  ? 
this  world,  and  attain  to  the  new  birtlu  t"*: 
those  in  the  lower  heavens  and  hella  vbo  i^ 
yet  accept  them;  and  when  their  dta**-; 
finally  made,  the  lower  heavens  and  ^dl**-: 
the  earth  will  be  destroyed,  and  onl/t*^; 
heaven  for  the  true  believers,  sndtbe4ui  «^ 
for  the  finally  impenitent,  will  remaffl.  J^. 
cycle  has  had  its  own  Holy  8pi"*»^^^ 
influx  from  the  church  in  the  heafffl  « ?* 
cyde  to  the  inhabitants  of  earth  at  the  c» 
They  hold  to  oral  confession  of  aina to (M* 

the  presence  of  one  or  two  witneasea  » <^ 
tial  to  the  reception  of  the  power  to  tor^; 
sin.  They  also  believe  in  the  l»»^^JJl 
members  to  heal  physical  di«aia»  »J  ""* 
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of  prayer  and  didtetios.    The  Bible  they  eon- 
Bxder  «B  a  reoord  of  the  most  divine  angelio 
miniatratioiu  to  man  (for  tbej  hold  that  the 
natural  man  never  has  seen  and  never  will  see 
God),  and  na  a  more  or  leas  imperfect  reoord 
of  the  religions  experience  and  history  of  the 
Jews.    They  believe  that  the  mental  and  spir- 
itual  condition  of  those  seers  and  prophets 
whoae  prophecies  form  a  considerable  part  of 
it  has  materially  modified  the  revelation,  and 
that  it  has  been  farther  modified  and  impaired 
by  the  trandators  of  the  Scriptures ;  the  book 
of  Revelation  has  suffered  less  in  this  respect 
tiian  any  other,  mainly  because  it  is  utterly  un- 
intelligible to  the  generative  man,  and  could 
not  be  comprehended  till  the  second  appearing 
of  CSirist  had  transpired,  as  that  was  the  only 
key  to  unlock  its  mysteries.    The  revelations 
of  Ann  Lee,  and  others  of  their  ministers  and 
elders  who  faaye  been  inspired  by  God  to  speak, 
they  r^ard  as  valid  and  important. — ^The  move- 
ment of  theroiritualists  has  excited  great  hopes 
in  their  minds  <^  a  remarkable  influx  of  disci- 
ples to  Shakerism,  inasmuch  as  they  consider  it 
a  preparation  of  the  people  to  receive  their  doc- 
trines.   Their  increase  auring  the  present  cen- 
tniy  has  been  moderate,  only  8  societies  hav- 
ing been  formed  within  the  last  60  years,  and 
the  growth  of  those  previously  in  existence 
having  been  slow ;  but  it  is  a  &ct  worthy  of 
note,  that  they  are  the  only  people  on  this 
continent,  if  not  in  the  world,  who  have  main- 
tained suooesflftdly  for  more  than  70  years  a 
system  of  living,  one  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
eiplea  of  which  is  a  community  of  property. 

8HAKK8PEAR,  John,  an  English  oriental- 
ist, bom  at  Lount,  Leicestershire,  in  1774,  died 
June  10,  1858.  He  belonged  to  a  family  of 
formers,  but  received  a  good  education,  and 
under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Bawdon  went 
to  London,  devoted  himself  to  oriental  stud- 
ies, and  was  for  many  years  professor  in  Ad- 
diaoombe  college,  which  position  he  resigned 
in  1858.  He  was  the  first  author  of  good  ele- 
mentaiy  works  for  instruction  in  Hindostanee, 
and  his  grammar,  dictionary,  and  "  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study"  of  that  language  have  passed 
'tiirough  several  revised  and  augmented  edi- 
tions. He  also  contributed  to  the  study  of 
Arabic  literature,  and  furnished  many  papers 
to  the  ^'  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,"  of 
whidi  he  was  a  member  from  its  foundation. 
He  claimed  no  relationship  to  the  dramatist, 
though  he  supposed  he  might  be  descended 
from  a  collateral  branch  of  the  same  family, 
and  waa  always  careful  to  spell  the  names  dif- 
ferently. Shakespeare^s  house  at  Stratford- 
upon-ATon  having  been  purchased  for  pres- 
ervation by  the  Shakespearian  club,  Mr.  John 
Shakespear  created  a  trust  of  £2,600  for  the 
ftrtherance  of  that  object;  but  this,  together 
with  an  annuity  of  £60  to  the  club,  was  set 
aside  by  chancery  in  1861  as  invalid. 

SHAKESPEARE,  William,  an  English  dram- 
atist, bom  in  Stratford-upon-Avon,  Warwick- 
shire, in  April,  1564^  died  there,  April  28, 


1616.  The  exact  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known; 
but  as  there  is  a  tradition  that  he  died  on  the 
same  day  of  the  month  as  that  on  which  he 
was  bom,  and  as  the  pari^  record  of  Stratford 
shows  that  he  was  baptized  April  26, 1564,  and 
it  was  common,  if  not  customary,  at  that  i)eriod 
to  baptize  children  on  the  8d  day  after  their 
birth,  the  28d  of  that  month  has,  with  mud^ 
probability,  been  assumed  as  the  day  which 
gave  the  world  the  great  poet  of  humanity. 
Bis  father  was  John  Shakespeare,  probably  the 
son  of  Richard  Shakespeare,  a  well-to-do  farmer 
of  Snitterfield,  a  parish  8  miles  from  Stratford. 
The  family  had  been  long  settled,  or  rather 
unsettled,  in  Warwickshire;  for  in  spite  of 
their  name,  which  indicates  a  martial  if  not  a 
knightly  origin,  and  of  the  fact  that  traces 
have  been  discovered  of  their  existence  in  va- 
rious parts  of  that  county  as  early  as  the  14th 
century,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  ever 
attained  the  position  of  a  gens^  even  of  the 
minor  order,  with  a  fixed  habitation  for  their 
head.  John  Shakespeare  was  a  substantial 
yeoman,  who  is  called,  in  parish  record  and 
tradition,  successively  a  glover,  a  yeoman,  a 
gentleman  and  freeholder,  a  butcher,  and  a  con- 
siderable dealer  in  wool.  Except  in  having 
his  own  cattle  killed  upon  his  own  premises,  he 
was  probably  never  a  butcher ;  but  the  other 
positions  assigned  him  are  not  inconsistent 
with  each  other.  More  probably,  however,  he 
may  have  varied  his  occupation  in  the  hope  of 
bettering  his  condition.  He  seems  to'  have 
been  a  man  of  intelligence  and  character ;  for 
he  passed  through  the  offices  of  ale-taster, 
burgess,  constable,  afifeeror,  chamberlain,  4- 
derman,  and  high  bailifT,  to  that  of  chief 
alderman  and  ex  officio  justice  of  the  peace, 
like  many  others  of  even  higher  rank  than  his 
at  that  time,  he  could  not  write  his  own  name. 
He  married  Mary  Arden,  the  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  Robert  Arden  of  Wilmecote,  a  haimet 
partly  in  the  parish  of  Stratford.  The  Ardens 
were  of  the  acknowledged  gentry  of  Warwick- 
shire ;  their  family  was  ancient,  and  of  some 
note  in  the  county.  Robert  Arden  was  a  con- 
siderable landed  proprietor,  although  his  daugh- 
ter Mary  inherited  from  him  only  an  estate  of 
about  54  acres,  called  Ashbies,  at  Wilmecote, 
and  a  small  interest  in  some  other  land  and 
tenements  near  by,  with  £6  ISs,  4d,  in  money, 
which  however  was  equal  to  about  £40  at  this 
time.  The  marriage  took  place  in  the  latter 
part  of  1 557.  William  Shakespeare  was  the  third 
child  and  tiie  first  son  of  a  family  of  8.  He 
had  8  brothers,  neither  of  whom  attained  any 
distinction.  In  his  infancy  and  early  youth  his 
father^s  circumstances  were  those  of  easy  com- 
petency for  a  man  in  his  rank  of  life.  He  owned 
two  houses,  each  having  a  garden  and  one  a  croft 
attached  to  it ;  he  rented  a  small  farm,  and 
bought  at  least  two  more  houses  with  gardens 
and  orchards.  The  house  in  Henley  street^ 
Stratford,  in  which  it  may  safely  be  assumed 
that  he  lived  from  his  marriage,  if  not  5  years 
before  it,  until  his  death,  was  a  pretty  and  com- 
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modioQS  dwelling  for  a  nuin  of  his  station  at 
that  time.  It  was  divided  into  two,  and  allowed 
to  go  to  rack  and  rain  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
17Ui  century.  The  eldest  son  of  a  man  in  this 
position,  William  Shakespeare  passed  his  ohild- 
hood  and  his  adolescent  years  under  external 
oiroumstances  at  least  ordinarily  favorable  to 
a  healthy  mental  and  physical  development  of 
his  natural  powers.  There  was  an  endowed 
grammar  school  at  Stratford,  among  the  pupils 
at  which  we  may  safely  assume,  having  the 
support  of  tradition,  was  the  son  of  the  high 
bailiff  and  chief  alderman  of  the  town.  What 
amount  of  learning  Shakespeare  acquired  be- 
fore he  entered  active  life  has  been  much  dis- 
puted. Certain  critics,  the  most  prominent  of 
whom  are  Charles  Gildon  and  John  Upton, 
have  asserted  for  him  a  very  considerable 
scholarship ;  others,  at  the  head  of  whom  is 
Dr.  Richard  Farmer,  with  much  ingenuity  and 
some  reason,  argue  that  he  was  ignorant  of 
any  language  but  that  of  which  he  was  the 
greatest  master.  But  his  friend  Ben  Jonson, 
himself  a  very  thorough  and  laborious,  if  not 
a  very  profound  or  variously  learned  scholar, 
said  that  Shakespeare  had  ^*  small  Latin  and 
less  Greek;''  from  which  statement  we  may 
reasonably  conclude  that  he  knew  enough  of 
the  former  language  to  master  such  passages  of 
it  as  he  encountered  in  the  course  of  discursive 
reading  (and  in  his  day  these  were  many), 
though  not  enough  to  read  Latin  authors  for 
pleasure,  and  that  he  had  had  the  benefit  of  some 
instruction  in  the  latter  tongue.  His  notably 
frequent  use  of  Latin  derivatives  in  their  radi- 
cal sense  favors  this  view  of  his  classical  attain- 
ments. Of  Italian  and  French  he  seems  to  have 
acquired  some  knowledge  in  his  youth  or  early 
manhood.  But  upon  these  points,  as  upon 
nearly  aU  those  connected  with  his  personal 
life,  we  are  left  to  the  imperfect  and  unsatis- 
factory information  derived  from  scanty  tradi- 
tion and  deduction  from  his  works ;  in  which, 
however,  he  left  fewer  traces  of  his  individu- 
ality and  his  experience  than  any  other  writer 
known  to  fame.  Shortly  previous  to  1578  John 
Shakespeare's  affairs  became  much  embarraissed. 
In  that  year  he  mortgaged  his  property ;  his  as- 
sessments by  the  corporation  were  reduced  to 
one  third  of  those  paid  by  other  aldermen ;  he 
was  next  excused  from  paying  any  thing  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor;  and  finally  an  execution 
against  him  was  returned  *^No  effects''  and 
another  Stratford  burgess  was  elected  in  his 
place,  because  he  had  long  neglected  to  attend 
the  "halls"  or  corporation  meetings.  He  also, 
because  he  feared  process  for  debt,  which  could 
then  be  executed  on  Sunday,  remained  away 
from  church,  and  thus  incurred  suspicion  of 
nonconformity.  He  however  contrived  to  re- 
tain possession  of  his  house  in  Henley  street. 
Thus  straitened  in  his  means  of  livelihood,  John 
Shakespeare  would  naturally  seek  to  make  his 
eldest  son  contribute  something  to  his  own 
support,  if  not  to  that  of  the  family ;  and  tnadi- 
lion  tells  us  that  he  labored  first  with  his  father 


as  a  wool-stapler  and  a  batcher,  and  aftenni 
as  a  schoolmaster  and  an  attorney^  derL  hi 
reasonable  to  believe  that,  whatever  vere  Job 
Shakespeare's  occnpatioii8,hedidnotlick^ 
son's  assistance  in  them.  The  story  tbt  k 
was  a  butcher  rests  only  on  the  relation  of  a 
old  parish  clerk,  bom  too  late  to  have  ujp^ 
Bonal  knowledge  of  the  matter.  ThatSlisb 
speare  had  more  than  a  layman's  kDoviete 
of  law,  his  plays  afford  evidence,  the  nest 
of  which  cannot  be  dissipated  by  the  pl» « 
the  universality  of  his  genius.  Genius  nvt^ 
fundamental  truth ;  but  it  cannot  impart  pp 
ular  facts,  or  the  accurate  use  of  tedmioi  tv- 
minology.  Whatever  were  the  serious  et&pkif 
ments  of  Shakespeare's  early  youth,  ve  mj  ii 
sure  that  he  was  heartily  incUned  to  all  tkepot 
suited  to  that  period  of  life.  Upon  the  aothtniY 
of  a  tradition  recorded  by  the  Rer.  fiduri 
Davies,  who  died  in  1708,hewBs''iDii€hERa 
to  all  unluckinease  in  stealing  veDsioD  and  li 
bits ; "  and  although  this  was  a  oomparathfit 
venial  £ault  in  his  day,  it  is  probably  true  tb 
the  unconscious  genius  of  Stratford  towed  »t 
a  few  wild  oats  in  the  fields  thereaboot  vki^ 
he  was  passing  through  his  teens,  b  liis  n^ 
ings  he  had  faUen  in  with  Anne  Hathava.T.thr 
daughter  of  Richard  Hathaway,  ^jmad 
Shottery,  a  village  near  Stratford.  Tteycau 
woman,  who  was  8  years  older  than  Shik^ 
speare,  bore  a  daughter  in  Iby,  158S.  of  tlti^ 
he  had  assumed  the  paternity  by  nurrrbf  ike 
mother  at  some  time  after  Kov.  88, 11^-^ 
which  date  the  bishop  of  Worcester  paw 
a  license  for  the  marriage  of  "  WflfiamSstf 
spere  one  thone  partie,  uid  AnneHatlivcra 
Stratford  in  the  diooes  of  Worcester,  iMii£ 
upon  "once  asking  of  the  banne8,''th«l«^ 
groom  being  at  that  time  18  and  the bri-x-t 
years  old.  Thus  did  Shakeipeare  M  1ub»- 
the  son  of  a  ruined  man,  without  a  settled  «* 
pation,  and  lacking  3  years  of  his  nu(joriir.< 
prospective  father  and  the  hnsbandof  a^iKiB 
old  enough  to  be  his  father's  wife.  W«^« 
not  lightly  pass  over  circumstances  whirt  w  j*" 
membered  long  and  sadly,  as  we  learn  6«ite 
sonnets,  and  by  a  passage  in  one  of  ti^  P*JJ 
C  Twelfth  Night,"  act  ii.  sc.  4),  rm^'] 
years  after,  in  the  height  of  his  wpntiti««« 
his  prosperity.  How  and  where  he  fivM «« 
his  wife,  whether  in  Stratford  or8hott«^.« 
do  not  know.  Nor  has  it  been  discoTewl  Jj^» 
long  he  lived  with  her;  butHamnetaBdJB-int 
twin  children  of  William  and  AnneShakefptft 
were  baptized  at  Stratford,  Feb.fiO,  l^^-rf 
which  we  hear  of  no  other  off^miigof  twtj 
starred  union.— We  know  nothfaigpo«w^«!^J 
Shakespeare  firom  his  birth  until  his  Bir«» 
and  from  that  date  nothing  bnt  the  birth  <)•» 
8  children,  unta  we  find  him  an  atlor »  w^ 
don  about  the  yearl689.  He  was  probaWj^ 
to  assume  that  profesrion  by  a  union  of  aa* 
tion,  opportunity,  and  necessity.  W;gr 
was  a  favorite  diversion  in  the  daya «  *^ 
beth,*and  in  fact  may  be  »K«^* A'lS 
of  popular  iDBtmotion  and  cnltara,  wbumv^ 
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enppiied  the  pUuse  of  the  popular  leotore,  the 
light  lUeratore,  and  the  newspaper  of  oar  day. 
The  best  players  performed,  of  oourse,  at  Lon- 
don; but  strolling  bands  went  through  the 
niral  districts  from  town  to  town,  and  even 
the  metropolitan  companies  sometimes  trav- 
elled into  ike  provinces.    During  Shakespeare's 
boyhood  plays  had  often  been  performed  at 
Stratford;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  he  lacked 
neither  the  means  nor  the  api>etite  for  their  en- 
joyment.   There  is  some  reason   to   believe, 
also,  that   several   of  Shakespeare's   seniors 
among  the  youth  of  Stratford  had  gone  to  Lon- 
don and  adopted  the  stage  as  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood.   Thus  stimulated  by  the  memory  of  past 
eiyoyment,  pressed  by  urgent  need,  conscious  of 
dramatic  ability,  and  sure  of  finding  acquaint- 
ances, if  not  friends,  in  the  theatres  of  London, 
what  wonder  that  he  was  soon  knocking  at  the 
stage  door  ?    Other  motive  to  such  migration 
he  did  not  need ;  but  another  has  been  furnish- 
ed him  by  tradition.    It  is  said  that  his  poach- 
ing propensities  led  him  to  steal  a  deer  from 
8ir  Thomas  Lucy  of  Oharlecote,  near  Stratford, 
and  that,  being  harshly  treated  by  the  knight, 
he  revenged  himself  by  a  lampooning  ballad 
which  he  stuck  upon  the  gates  of  &e  park 
vhich  he  had  violated.    The  ballad,  as  it  has 
come  down  to  us,  is  coarse,  though  clever;  it 
irritated  Sir  Thomas  so  much  that  he  redoubled 
his  persecution  of  Shakespeare,  and  being  the 
most  important  man  in  that  vicinity,  he  drove 
the  poor  lad  out  of  Stratford.    This  story,  first 
told  by  Rowe,  on  the  information  of  Betterton, 
tite  actor,  in   '^  Some  Account  of  the  Life  of 
William  Shakespeare,''  prefixed  to  his  edition 
of  the  poet's  works,  is  sustained  by  independent 
tradition.    It  has  been  attacked  with  vigor  and 
ingenuity  by  those  who  would  fsdn  have  the 
world  believe  that  the  boy  Shakespeare  neither 
stole  deer  nor  wrote  coarse  lampoons;  but  its 
credibility  has  never  been  materially  impaired, 
and  it  is  certainly  supported  by  the  sharp  cut  at 
Sir  Thomas  Lnoy  in  the  opening  of  the  first 
ioene  of  "The  Merry  Wives   of  Windsor." 
Shakespeare  probably  arrived  in  London  in 
15S6  or  1586 ;  the  earlier  date  best  according 
with  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  to  be  con- 
sidered.   He  must  soon  have  entered  the  thea- 
tre ;  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  there  he  first 
aenght  employment    One  tradition  says  that 
^^he  was  received  into  the  company  at  first  in  a 
very  mean  rank;"  and  another,  that  his  earliest 
position  was  that  of  "a  servitor,"  which  is 
probable.    Toung  players  were  then  appren- 
ticed; he  would  have  been  expected  to  begin 
as  an  apprentice;  and  apprentices  were  then 
called  aervants.    Tradition  also  says  that  he 
began  his  London  life  by  holding  horses  at  the 
pUyhoQse  doors.    This  story  has  neither  good 
•nthori^,  probability,  nor  concurrent  testi- 
inony  to  support  it.    Be  this  as  it  may,  his 
nee  to  eminence  was  rapid ;  though  not  as  an 
actor^,  for  he  seems  never  to  have  risen  above 
the  position  known  on  the  French  stage  as 
*'g»ieral  utility."    We  are  tolerably  well  in- 


formed by  contemporary  writers  as  to  the  per- 
formances of  the  eminent  actors  of  that  time ; 
but  of  Shakespeare's  performances  we  read 
nothing.  There  is  a  tradition  that  he  played 
the  Ghost  in  his  own  *^ Hamlet;"  and  it  is  re- 
corded by  Oldys  that  one  of  his  younger  broth- 
ers, who  lived  to  a  great  age,  when  questioned 
in  his  last  days  about  WUliam,  said  that  he 
could  remember  nothing  of  his  performances 
but  seeing  him  "  act  a  part  in  one  of  his  own 
comedies,  wherein,  being  to  personate  a  decrep- 
it old  man,  he  wore  a  long  beard,  and  appeared 
so  weak  and  drooping,  and  unable  to  walk, 
that  he  was  forced  to  be  supported  and  carried 
by  another  person  to  a  table,  at  which  he  was 
seated  among  some  company,  and  one  of 
them  sung  a  song."  If  this  story  may  be 
believed,  we  know  that  Shakespeare  played 
"Adam"  in  "As  You  Like  It."  There  is  a 
tradition  also  that  he  played  kingly  parts, 
for  which  his  fine  person  and  graceftd  bear- 
ing fitted  him.  We  learn  fh>m  Ben  Jonson's 
own  edition  of  his  comedies  (folio,  1616) 
that  Shakespeare  played  a  principal  part  in 
*^  Every  Man  in  his  Humour"  when  it  was  first 
performed,  in  1698,  and  also  in  "  Sejanus"  when 
it  was  brought  out  in  1608;  but  what  charac- 
ters he  sustained  in  these  plays  we  do  not 
know.  Shakespeare's  pen  seems  to  have  been 
soon  employed,  but  not  at  first  in  purely  origi- 
nal composition.  In  his  time  there  was  an  in- 
ordinate craving  for  new  plays.  Public  taste 
was  rapidly  improving ;  and  plays  the  subjects 
of  which  were  popular  were  rewritten  again 
and  again  to  meet  the  demands  of  an  advan> 
dng  standard  of  criticism.  Toung  lawyers  and 
poets  produced  plays  rapidly  to  meet  the  de- 
mand ;  but  they  could  hardly  satisfy  it.  Each 
theatrical  company  not  only  "kept  a  poet," 
but  had  8  or  4,  more  or  less,  in  its  pay ;  and 
there  was  hardly  a  theatre  which  could  not 
boast  of  as  many  of  its  actors  who  could  write 
as  well  as  play.  There  was  a  never  ceasinff 
writing  of  new  plays  and  furbishing  up  of  old 
ones.  Two,  three,  and  even  half  a  dozen  play- 
wrights were  employed  upon  one  drama,  when 
haste  was  necessary  for  the  theatre,  or  when 
the  junto  needed  money,  whidi  was  almost 
always.  It  was  upon  this  field  of  labor  that 
Shakespeare  entered ;  not  seeking  by  it  fame, 
but  fortune;  not  consecrating  himself  to  liter- 
ature, but  working  for  the  wherewithal  to  re- 
turn to  the  Stratford  which  he  had  left  almost 
a  fugitive,  to  live  there  like  a  gentleman,  un- 
der the  very  noses  of  the  Lucys.  It  has  been 
generally  believed  that  Shakespeare  on  his  ar- 
rival in  London  joined  at  once  the  company 
which  played  at  the  Blackfriars  theatre,  known 
as  t^e  lord  chamberlain's  servants,  and  that 
he  wrote  for  no  other.  But  although  there  is 
no  doubt  that  he  soon  became  engaged  with 
that  company,  and  although  it  is  quite  possible 
that  he  never  played  in  any  other,  there  seems 
to  be  reason  for  believing  that  he  began  his 
career  as  a  dramatist  by  writing  in  company 
with  Robert  Greene  and  Ohristopher  Marlowe, 
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who  were  plaprriglits  of  estoblisbed  reputa- 
tion before  ne  had  asked  a  hearing,  and  who 
wrote  chiefly  for  a  company  known  aa  the  earl 
of  Pembroke's  servants.  In  coi^nnction  with 
them  he  appears  to  have  written  a  part  of 
«  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew,"  of  "  The  First  Part 
of  the  Oontention  betwixt  the  Two  Famons 
Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,"  and  of  ^'  The 
True  Tragedy  of  Richard  Dnke  of  York," 
which  he  afterward  rewrote  alone,  and  brought 
out  as  his  own,  as  ^*  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew" 
and  the  Second  and  Third  parts  of  **  King  Heniy- 
YL"  The  fiicts  and  arguments  on  which  this 
oonoltision  rests  cannot  be  stated  here;  they 
will  be  found  in  Mr.  R.  Grant  White's  ''  Essay 
on  the  Authorship  of  the  Three  Parts  of  King 
Henry  YI."  He  soon  obtained  that  degree 
of  eminence  which  insures  the  enmity  of  sur- 
prised, eclipsed,  and  envious  contemporaries, 
llie  first  public  notice  of  him  that  has  yet  been 
discovered  is  the  bitter  sneer  of  an  unworthy, 
dying,  disappointed  rival.  Robert  Greene, 
writing  from  the  fitting  deathbed  of  a  grovel- 
ling debauchee,  warns  three  of  his  literary  com- 
rions  to  shun  intercourse  with  actors,  whom 
styles  '^puppits  that  speake  from  our 
mouths,  those  antioks  gamisht  in  our  colours." 
He  goes  on  to  say :  ^*  Yes,  trust  them  not:  for 
there  is  an  upstart  crow  beautified  with  our 
feadiers,  that  with  his  Tygres  heart  wrapt  in  a 
players  hyde,  supposes  he  is  as  well  able  to 
bombast  out  a  blanke  verse  as  the  best  of  yon; 
and  beeing  an  absolute  Johannes  Fa^totum^  is, 
in  his  owne  conceyt,  the  onely  Shake-scene  in 
a  countrey."  The  allusion  here  to  Shakespeare 
is  unmistakable;  the  words  ** Tygres  heart," 
^.,  are  slightly  altered  from  a  line  which  is 
found  both  in  the  "Third  Part  of  King  Henry 
YI.,"  and  in  "The  True  Tragedy;"  and  the 
former  play  is  plainly  indicated  as  one  of  those 
in  which  the  upstart  crow  is  beautified  with 
the  feathers  of  Greene  and  of  the  friends 
whom  he  addresses,  Marlowe,  Lodge,  and 
Peele.  The  letter  in  which  this  exhortation 
occurs  was  published  in  1592,  shortly  after  the 
writer's  death,  under  the  direction  of  his 
friend  Henry  Ohettle.  It  gave  offence  to  Mar- 
lowe and  Shakespeare,  as  we  know  from  a  pam- 
phlet published  by  Ohettle  8  months  after,  in 
which  he  says :  "  With  neither  of  them  that 
take  offence  was  I  acquainted,  and  with  one  of 
them  [Marlowe]  I  care  not  if  I  never  be;  the 
other  [Shakespeare] ...  I  am  as  sorry  as  if  the 
original  fault  had  beene  my  fault,  because  my- 
selfe  have  seene  his  demeanor  nor  lesse  civill 
than  he  exclent  in  the  qualitie  he  professes; 
besides  divers  of  worship  have  reported  his 
uprightnes  of  dealing  which  argues  his  honesty, 
and  his  facetious  grace  in  writtlng  that  approves 
his  art."  Thus  we  find  Shakespeare  at  the  age 
of  28,  only  between  6  and  7  years  after  his  de- 
parture from  Stratford,  in  possession  of  the 
regard  of  his  equals,  the  respect  of  his  superi- 
ors, the  admiration  of  the  public,  and  the  con- 
sequent jealous  hate  of  his  inferiors.  From 
this  time  forward  to  the  end  of  his  oareer  in 


London  our  knowledge  of  his  fife  is  onlarf 
almost  exclusively  to  the  prodietioQ  cf  b 
plays  and  poems;  and  tiie date  at  wldditiiis 
were  written  has  in  most  cases  to  beiafeinj 
or  conjectured.  Before  tiiis  time,  m  addios 
to  his  share  in  the  old  plays  abesdjr  nnei 
and  perhaps  some  others  whieh  are  losl  vdA 
inganoldler  form  of  "  The  Fint  Pirt  of  Ear 
Henry  YI.,"  he  had  qnite  sardy  wnttes  Mh 
tns  Andronicus,"  "Lovers  Lsbor^  W 
"  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Yerona,"  "TheCea 
edy  of  Errors,"  and  perhaps  a  pni  of  m  «c? 
and  unpublished  fonn  of  ^'  Romeo  and  JaSet" 
and  a  part  of  ''A  Midsommer  Fights  Dna' 
In  1098  appeared  his  first  pnUiabed  poo. 
'*  Yenus  and  Adonis,"  in  wluoh  the  gk)T  i 
yonthfhl  ardor  is  ohilled,  but  not  extin^oiM 
by  the  wM  and  elaborate  stjrle  in  vUdi: 
imitation  of  the  poets  most  in  vogoe  at  tlK 
time,  he,  going  thoa  the  way  of  all  foaD^e- 
thors,  solicitously  wrote.  This  poem  vfiiJ 
with  evidences  of  an  intimste  knowledge  si 
genume  love  of  nature,  and  aside  frontkfr 
tractiveness  of  its  subject,  it  is  not  VB^fm 
that  5  editions  of  it  were  caDed  for  viihiDl 
years.  It  was  dedicated  to  tiie  earl  of  Soadi- 
ampton,  an  amiable  and  aceomplidied  noble- 
man, who  loved  Uterature  and  me  dnna.  ffii 
encouraged  men  of  letters,  and  even  ^i» 
It  is  said  that  his  kindness  toSbikes|MRwe< 
so  far  that  the  poet  received  from  )mS\^ 
as  a  free  gift.  As  this  som  at  that  tiiMfs 
equal  to  about  $80,000  in  Amerieat<Hk^w 
amount  has  probably  been  mnek  eug^oM 
possibly  by  the  addition  of  a  cipher.  B«ve, 
who  first  told  this  story,  says  tiiatSwilkasp- 
ton  gave  the  money  that  Shakeepean  ^ni^ 
go  through  with  a  purchase  wludi  be  be^ 
he  had  a  mhid  to ;"  and  it  has  been  R^ou)^ 
oo^jeotored  that  this  purchase  waa » |^ 
in  the  company  to  which  Shakespeare  ittw" 
himself  soon  after  his  arrival  in  I/aukaw 
in  which  he  became  a  principal  owner.  Jt- 
John  Payne  Collier,  the  learned  lai«<n»  « 
the  English  stage,  produced  in  1^;^^ 
of  several  of  a  similar  natore  wkidi  bM» 
discovered  amongthe  M8S.  of  *h«?^^^ 
mere  at  Bridgewater  house,  a  eeitifieito  v»* 
"NovV  18,  1689,"  in  which  S»k«fei»» 
name  appears  as  the  12th  in  alirtof  16'*«^ 
ers  in  the  Bhioke  Fryers  play-hoo^  i» 
document  has  been  pronovnoad  "P"**^ 
some  of  the  most  oninent  and  wfl*^^T? 
IsBographers  and  English  aobolan  in  i^^ 
If  it  is  genuine,  and  Shakespeare  ▼•5"*T 
to  his  noble  patron  for  any  ahare »"  *^ 
pany,  the  dedication  was  an  acknorWp** 
of  the  gifl^  and  not  the  contrary-  ^^}ZL 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  P«"»^T^ 
some  years  before  it  was  printed;  and  «■«. 
have  been  brourfit  by  the  young  po«/^ 
Stratford  in  liB.  andread  byaaeieetoi^*^ 
cording  to  the  custom  of  the  tin*' 5^ 
was  published.  In  thededieatioa»«k««!!^ 
calls  it  "the  first  heir  of  his  in^«»w*','^ 
promises  his  patron  to  take  adviM»»^ 
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iSe  hoQn  until  he  has  honored  hfm  with  some 
graver  kboiv-^lanffoage  which  Mems  to  indi- 
cate not  only  8oQtib«mpton*8  consent  to  accept 
this  work,  hut  that  he  had  already  shown  a 
frieiidly  interest  in  the  writer.    In  1694  Shake- 
apeare  pmbhahed  ^^Lncrece,"  which  he  also 
dedicated  to  Bonthampton,  saying :  *^  The  love 
I  dedicate  to  yonr  loro^ip  is  without  end. . . . 
What  I  have  done  is  yonrs ;  what  I  have  to  do 
is  yonrs;  being  in  part  all  I  have  devoted 
yonrs."    This  poem  was  quite  surely  written 
in  1598,  and  its  style  of  thought  shows  that  its 
writer  had  had  the  benefit  of  the  maturing  ef- 
feet  of  several  years  since  the  production  of 
^Venna  and  Adonis."     Between    1592  and 
1696  Shakespeare  probably  wrote,  and  in  this 
order,    ""Bvchard   lU.,"    ''All's   WeU   that 
£nds  Well"  (which  seems  to  have  been  first 
called   "Love's  Labor's  Won"),  "A  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream"  in  its  latest  form,  ''Xing 
Richard  n.,"  and   "The  Merchant  of  Ven- 
ice."   With  the  two  last  named  plays  begin 
the  indications  of  that  mental  development 
of  their  anthor  which  has  been  called  "the 
middle  period"  of  his  genius.    "King  John," 
the  rewritten  "Borneo  and  Juliet,"  "The  First 
and  Second  Parte  of  Kmg  Henry  IV.,"  "The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  "As  You  like  It," 
^Mneh  Ado  about  Nothing,"  "King  Henry 
v.,"  ** Twelfth  Night,"  and  "Hamlet"  (found- 
ed probably  upon  an  older  play)  seem  to  have 
sneoeeded  each  other  rapidly  from  1696  to  1600 
iadosive — a  rich  yield  of  6  years,  but  this  was 
Shdkespeare's  most  productive  period.    "  The 
Second  Part  of  Sing  Henry  IV."  is  perhaps 
the  most  complete  existing  presentation  of  his 
many-sided  genius.    It  is  surpassed  in  some 
one  regard  by  several  of  the  comedies  and  tra- 
gediea;  but  in  no  other  single  play  does  the 
SBpremaey  of  his  powers  as  poet,  dramatist, 
philosoi^iier,  wit,  and  humorist  so  manifestly 
appear.    It  is  in  this  history  that  the  charac- 
ter of  Faktaff  attains  its  highest  devekpment. 
The  great  tragedies  were  the  fruit  of  the  first 
deeade  of  the  17th  century.     As  several  of 
them  were  not  printed  until  the  publication  of 
their  author's  collected  works  after  his  death, 
the  order  of  their  production  ia  not  easily  de- 
terminable.   They,  with  two  comedies,  were 
probably  produced  in   the  following  order: 
"Troilns  and  Oreseida,"  "The  Taming  of  the 
8hrew,"  "Measure  for  Measnre,"  "Othello," 
"Kmg   Lear,"  "Macbeth,"  "Julius  C»sar," 
"Antony  and  Oleopatra,"  " Ooriolanns ;"  but 
the  last  named  tragedy  was  not  improbably 
written  after  1610.    "King  Lear,"  the  grand- 
est ezhibition  of  its  author's  genius,  may  be 
safely   attributed   to   the   year   1606,  when 
Shakespeare  was  40  years  of  age.    Between 
1610  aud  161S  "Cymbeline,"  "Tunon  of  Ath- 
ena," "The  Winter's  Tale,"  "The  Tempest," 
and  "King  Henry  VHL"  were  produced;  and 
about  the  latter  year  Shakespeare  ceased  to 
write.    It  is  remarkable  that  among  his  very 
latest  productions  were  two  plays,  in  one  of 
whiofa,  "  The  Tempee^"  he  preserves  the  uni- 


ties of  time  and  place  with  daario  tenacity^ 

while  in  the  other, "  The  Winter's  Tale,"  he  sets 
them  at  naught  with  a  recklessness  which  has 
no  parallel  even  in  his  pages.  "  Perides,"  pub- 
lished in  his  lifetime  as  his,  shows  marks  of 
his  latest  style,  which  increase  in  frequency 
toward  its  dose.  It  is  doubtless  the  work  of 
another  hand  which  he  undertook  to  embellish. 
Of  "  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,"  published  in 
1634  as  by  Fletcher  and  Shakespeare,  there  can 
be  hardly  a  question  that  he  was  in  part  the 
author;  but  it  was  probably  an  old  play  to 
which  he  made  additions,  aud  to  which  again 
Fletcher,  after  Shakespeare's  death,  put  a  modi- 
fying hand.  In  addition  to  the  works  which 
have  been  enumerated,  he  wrote  "  A  Lover's 
Complaint,"  a  very  charming  amatory  elegy, 
which  bears  the  marks  of  his  style  in  the  ear- 
lier part  of  his  "  middle  period ;"  some  minor 
pieces,  which  were  emboaied  in  a  miscellany 
called  "  The  Passionate  Pilgrim ;"  and  his  son- 
nets. These  sonnets,  though  deformed  with 
occasional  conceits,  far  surpass  all  other  poems 
of  their  kind  in  our  own  language,  or  perhaps 
in  any  other,  and  would  have  won  their  author 
an  immortal  name  had  he  written  nothing  else. 
It  is  only  in  the  sun-like  splendor  of  his  dra- 
matic poetry  that  their  feebler  light  is  paled. 
To  whom  they  were  written,  and  in  whose 

gerson,  is  among  the  most  difficult  of  unsolved 
terary  problems.  They  were  published  in 
1609  with  a  dedication  by  the  publisher  to  a 
"Mr.  W.  H.,"  whom  he  styles  their  "onlie  be- 

getter;"  and  who  this  begetter  was  no  man 
as  yet  been  able  satisfactorily  to  show.  Most 
of  them  are  addressed  in  terms  of  the  warmest 
endearment  to  a  beautiful  young  man ;  many 
of  them  reproach,  in  the  words  of  a  man  who 
is  wroth  with  one  he  loves,  a  beautiful  and 
£uthless  woman;  a  few  belong  .to  the  clasa 
called  "occasional."  It  has  been  ingenioasly 
argued  by  Mr.  Boaden  that  the  gentleman  so  un- 
ceremoniously addressed  by  a  bookseller  as  Mr. 
W.  H.  was  William  Herbert,  earl  of  Pembroke; 
but  Chalmers  had  almost  as  much  reason  for 
his  notion  that  he  was  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
doublet  and  hose.  Conjecture  upon  this  sub« 
ject  has  been  various  and  futile;  and  it  has 
been  reasonably  supposed,  in  the  words  of  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Dyee,  one  of  the  most  accom* 
pliahed,  learned,  and  candid  ^of  Shakespeare's 
commentators,  that  '*  most  of  them  were  com- 
posed in  an  assumed  character,  on  different 
subjects  and  at  different  times,  for  the  amuse- 
ment, if  not  at  the  suggestion,  of  the  author's 
intimate  associates.'*  This  opinion  as  to  the 
origin  of  these  beautiful  and  mysterious  com- 
positions is  sustained  by  the  phrase,  '*  sugred 
sonnets  among  his  private  friends,"  applied  to 
them  by  Francis  Meres  in  his  "  Palladis  Tamia," 
published  in  1598.  But  the  sonnets  themselves 
forbid  us  to  accept  this  theory  as  satisfactory. 
Whatever  their  occasion  may  have  been,  some 
of  them  give  us  glimpses  deep  down  into 
Shakespeare's  heart  of  hearts.^Meagre  as  this 
record  ia  compared  with  the  eminence  of  its 
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Babjeot,  we  have  nearly  approaolied  the  limits 
of  oar  knowledge  of  Shakespeare's  life.  Al- 
most 100  years  ago  George  Steevens  wrote : 
"  All  that  is  known  with  any  degree  of  certain- 
ty concerning  Shakespeare  is,  that  he  was  bom 
at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  married  and  had  chil- 
dren tiiere ;  went  to  London,  where  he  com- 
menced actor,  and  wrote  poems  and  plays;  re 
turned  to  Stratford,  maae  his  will,  died,  and 
was  buried."  The  assiduous  researches  of  a 
century  have  discovered  little  more  than  this. 
Hie  antiquaries  have  found  his  name  in  a  few 
public  documents  and  private  letters,  telling  of 
the  purchase  of  lands  and  tithes,  the  leasing  of 
houses,  and  the  borrowing  of  money;  but  what 
do  such  trivial  and  barren  facts  tell  us  of  the 
life  of  him  who  wrote  "  Hamlet,"  "King  Lear," 
"  Macbeth,"  "  Othello"  ?  The  notion  for  a  long 
time  prevailed,  and  to  a  certain  extent  still 
prevails,  that  Shakespeare  was  unappreciated 
and  neglected  in  his  lifetime,  and  owes  his 
fame  to  the  discovery  of  his  genius  by  his  post- 
humous critics.  The  fact  is  quite  otherwise. 
We  have  seen  what  his  reputation  was  both  as 
an  author  and  a  man  in  1692.  His  "  Venus 
and  Adonis,"  published  in  the  next  year,  had 
run  through  5  editions  by  1602.  Both  it  and 
"  Lucrece"  are  highly  extolled  by  contempora^ 
ry  writers.  Spenser  himself  alludes  to  him  in 
"  Oolin  Clout,"  written  in  1594,  as  one 

Whose  moBe,  fhll  of  high  thonght^s  ioTention, 
Doth  like  hlHUelfe  heroically  sound. 

Francis  Meres,  in  his  "  Palladis  Tamia,"  pub- 
lished in  1598,  when  Shakespeare  was  84  years 
old,  said  that  "the  sweete  wittie  soul  of  Ovid 
lives  in  mellifluous  and  honey-tongued  Shake- 
speare; witness  his  ^  Venus  and  Adonis,'  his 
*  Lucrece,'  his  sugred  sonnets  among  his  pri- 
vate friends."  "As  Plantus  and  Seneca  are 
accounted  the  best  for  comedy  and  tragedy 
among  the  Latines,  so  Shakespeare  among  the 
English  is  the  most  excellent  in  both  kinds  for 
the  stage."  And  this  was  before  his  greatest 
works  were  written.  Meres  adds:  "As  Epius 
Stolo  said  that  the  Muses  would  speake  with 
Plantus'  torque,  if  they  would  speake  Latin,  so 
I  say  that  the  Muses  would  speake  with  Shake- 
speare's fine  filed  phrase  if  they  would  speiUce 
English."  We  know,  too,  tiiat  his  plays  were 
as  attractive  to  the  public  as  they  were  satis- 
factory to  those  critics  who  were  not  his  rivals. 
Leonard  Digges,  born  in  1588,  tells  us,  in  verses 
not  published  until  1640,  that  when  the  au^- 
ence  saw  Shakespeare's  plays  they  were  ravish- 
ed and  went  away  in  wonder;  and  that,  al- 
though Ben  Jonson  was  admired,  yet  when  his 
best  plays  would  hardly  bring  enough  money 
to  pay  for  a  sea-coal  fire,  Shakespeare's  would 
fill  "  cock-pit,  galleries,  boxes,"  and  scarce  leave 
standing  room.  Wealth  was  the  sure  result  of 
such  success ;  and  so  we  find  that  as  early  as 
1597  he  had  bought  a  fine  mansion  in  his  na- 
tive town,  built  originally  by  Sir  Hugh  Clop- 
ton  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL,  and  known  as 
"  the  great  house,"  and  afterward  as  New  Place. 
It  was  the  largest  and  best  house  in  Stratford, 


and  as  such,  when  in  isb»  pwonBon  of  Sakfr 
speare's  gnuiddraghter,  Mrs.  Nssh,  gftemid 
Lady  Barnard,  was  oocnpied  by  Qaeen  Heui- 
etta  Maria  in  1648,  during  the  civil  war.  ji 
1597,  also,  Shakespeare  opened  a  negotktki 
for  the  purchase  of  a  part  of  the  lease  of  tk 
tithes  of  Stratford,  which  however  was  aoc  p» 
fected  for  some  years,  when  he  invested  tra 
equal  to  about  $13,000  in  tilus  paUiosecan^. 
He  otherwise  increased  in  subeiance,  ani  & 
his  own  "Justice  Shallow,"  had  ''k&daid 
beeves."  Li  1596  John  Shskespeare  obtiiae^ 
from  the  heralds'  college  a  ^'"COD&maM'i 
an  alleged  previous  grant  of  arms,  in  wbidi  eos- 
firmation  it  is  said  that  the  grantee's  ''piRtt 
and  late  antecessors"  "  were  for  their  TiiiK: 
and  fSaithful  services  advanced  and  rewardds^ 
the  most  prudent  prince  Henry  the  SereislL^ 
But  no  record  of  such  advancement,  w  of  tk 
original  grant  of  arms,  has  been  diseoTered;  lad 
as  these  allegations  were  true  of  William  Mt 
speare's  "  antecesscws"  on  the  mother's  side,  iJ 
has  been  reasonably  eoxyeotured  that  the  '^oot- 
firmation"  of  arms  was  applied  for  bf  Jola 
Shakespeare  at  the  instance,  and  prooind  br 
the  influence,  of  his  thriving  and  mocbadmii^ 
eldest  son.  Tradition  tells  us  that  Shake- 
speare's memory  clung  to  Stratlord  in  tltt 
midst  of  his  metropolitan  trinmphs  and  !a^ 
oesses,  and  that  he  visited  hisfamilyoiiee  ajw. 
HIb  townsmen  re^)ected  and  looked  uptoisB. 
and  in  some  cases  leaned  confidentlj  apoa  to 
good  offices  in  tiie  way  of  inflnonoe  iid  dw  ii* 
vancement  of  money.  We  know  nothisf  rf 
his  intercourse  with  actors  and  men  of  lectm 
in  London,  save  that  he  won  gruff  Ben  Joaaa 
to  say  in  his  "  Discoveries :"  **  I  loved  thean. 
and  do  honor  his  memory  on  tiiis  side  idofan! 
as  much  as  any."  And  indeed,  aoeordiv  ^ 
the  tradition  furnished  by  Bettatmi  to  Ron 
Jonson  was  indebted  to  Shakespeare  for  tb 
reception  and  performance  of  his firetplaytf 
the  Blackfriars  theatre.  It  had  been  tMsed 
aside  as  the  production  of  an  unknown  tri^ 
when  Shakespeare  read,  admired,  and  reev- 
mended  it.  Fuller  says  in  his  "Worthka'jfcaS 
the  two  friends  had  many  "  wit  comhats"  »• 
gether,  in  which  he  compares  Jonson  »"» 
Spanish  great  galleon,"  "  solid  bnt  alow  iaw 
performances,"  and  Shakespeare  tot^"^ 
lish  man-of-war,  lesser  in  bulk  but  li^® 
sailing."  It  has  been  supposed  that  these cr 
counters  took  place  at  the  Hennaid  tar^ 
where  a  dub  met  which  Sir  Walter  RaW^ 
had  founded,  and  of  which  Jonson,  BeanraaA 
Fletcher,  Selden,  Donne,  and  others  of  tt«f 
sort  were  members.  UnfbrtunatelT ttere" 
no  evidence  whatever  to  show  ti«t  »»*• 
speare  ever  met  with  this  olab ;  hnt  it  b  «^ 
tremely  improbable  that  he  was  not  a  nw^ 
of  it.  There  is  a  tradition  that  Bng  it^ 
was  so  much  his  admhrer  that  he  wrote  wb 
"  an  amicable  letter"  in  autograph.  It  b  wj 
very  improbable  that  James  should  ^!rr^ 
so ;  and  there  is  evidence  of  some  **?"** 
show  that  the  letter  was  in  tiie  poaaeatf** 
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Sir  WiHiam  D'ATenatnt,  althoadi  at  the  be> 
gmning  of  the  last  century  it  had  been  lost. — 
Shakespeare  is  supposed  to  have  abandoned 
the  stage  abont  1004,  and  to  have  retained  to 
Stratford  to  liTe  at  some  tone  between  1610 
snd  1618.  No  record  or  notevorthy  tradition 
of  any  event  of  importance  o^  interest  in  this 
part  ci  hiB  Stratford  life  has  reached  ns.  Rowe 
says  that  he  spent  it  ^^  in  ease,  retirement,  and 
the  eonveraation  of  his  firiends,'*  who  were 
^^the  gentlemen  of  the  neighborhood."  We 
have  no  aocoimt  of  the  manner  of  his  death 
except  the  following  entry  in  the  diary  of  the 
Bev.  John  Ward,  who  was  appointed  vicar  of 
Stratford  in  1662,  nearly  50  years  after  the 
event  to  which  it  relates :  **  Shakespeare, 
Drayton,  and  Ben  Jonson  had  a  merie  meet- 
ing, and  it  seems  drank  too  hard,  for  Shake- 
speare died  of  a  feavour  there  contracted."  It 
b  not  impossible  that  this  piece  of  gossiping 
tradition  is  true ;  and  those  who  like  to  believe 
it  may  do  so.  Shakenieare  was  buried  on  the 
second  day  alter  his  death,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  ohanoel  of  Stratford  church.  Over  his 
grave  there  is  a  flat  stone  with  this  inscription, 
said  to  have  been  written  by  himself: 

Good  ftend  tot  lesns  Mke  forbewe 
To  dliK  the  dtut  encloased  heare : 
Blest  be  7«  man  y*  spares  thes  stonesi 
And  onzat  be  he  y*  mores  mj  bones. 
By  whomsoever  these  lines  were  written,  they 
have  happily  been  effectual  in  keeping  at  Strat- 
ford what  might  otherwise  have  been  carried 
to  Westminster.  Against  the  north  wall  of  the 
ehancel  is  a  monument  which  was  erected  be- 
fore 168S,  and  in  which  the  poet^s  bust  appears 
under  an  aroh ;  his  right  hand  h<^ds  a  pen,  and 
he  appears  to  be  in  the  act  of  writing  upon  a 
sheet  of  paper  placed  on  a  cushion  before  him. 
This  bust,  which  is  of  life-size,  was  originally 
colored  after  nature.  The  eyes  were  of  light 
hazel,  the  hair  and  beard  auburn.  The  same 
Bev.  Mr.  Davies  who  records  his  ^*  unluokiness 
touching  deer  and  rabbits,"  also  writes  that 
^he  died  a  papist;"  but,  considering  the  ex- 
treme puritanical  notions  then  prevalent,  a 
very  moderate  degree  of  high  churchmanship 
would  be  likely  to  be  stigmatized  among  the  peo- 
ple as  papistry,  especially  in  an  actor.  His  works 
ue  imbued  with  a  high  and  heartfelt  i^precia- 
tion  of  the  vital  trutl^  of  Ohristianity,  without 
hasuBg  toward  any  form  of  religious  observ- 
•aoe  or  of  church  government,  or  any  theologi- 
esl  tenet  or  dogma.  His  character  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  singular  completeness,  and 
of  perfect  balance.  Ak  actor  at  a  time  when 
motors  were  held  in  the  lowest  possible  esteem, 
he  won  respect  and  consideration  trom  those 
▼ho  held  the  highest  rank  and  station ;  a  poet, 
he  was  yet  not  only  thrifty  but  provident.  Sur- 
pMfihig  all  his  rivals  among  his  social  equals, 
f  «  was,  after  the  recoil  of  the  first  surprise, 
iOTsd  by  idl  of  them.  "  Sweet"  and  "  gentle" 
^  the  endearing  epithets  which  they  de- 
agbted  to  apply  to  him.  In  his  position,  to 
prodoce  this  effect  upon  high  and  low,  he  must 
have  united  a  native  dignity  to  a  singular 


sweetness  of  temper  and  gradousness  of  man- 
ner. His  integrity  was  early  noticed,  as  al* 
ready  has  been  remarked ;  and  Jonson,  in  his 
'^Discoveries,"  says  he  was  '^indeed  honest, 
and  of  an  open  and  free  nature."  More  than 
this  we  do  not  know  of  him ;  but  this  is  much. 
In  x>er8on  he  appears  to  have  been  no  less 
agreeable  than  m  mind.  Aubrey  heard  ^at 
he  was  ^'  a  handsome,  well  shapt  man."  Witii 
this  report  the  bust  at  Stratford,  and  the  por- 
trait engraved  by  Droeshout  for  the  first  col- 
lected edition  of  his  works,  agree.  They  are 
the  only  existing  authentic  portraits  of  him; 
and  hard  and  poorly  drawn  as  the  latter  is, 
tiiere  is  a  conformity  between  the  two  which 
sustains  the  authenticity  of  both.  Both  show 
a  somewhat  unusual  length  of  upper  lip ;  oth- 
erwise the  features  are  remarkably  well  shaped 
and  proportioned,  and  the  head  is  large  and 
symmetrical. — Such  brief  criticism  as  could  be 
here  passed  upon  his  works  would  be  superflu- 
ous, almost  impertinent.  By  the  voice  of  the 
whole  civilized  world  his  name  is  '*  the  first  in 
aU  literature;"  in  imagination,  in  fancy,  in 
knowledge  of  man,  in  wisdom,  in  wit,  in  hu- 
mor, in  pathos,  in  strength,  in  versatility,  in 
felicity  of  language^  in  the  music  of  his  verse, 
and  in  that  mysterious  power  which  fuses  all 
these  separate  powers  into  one,  and  makes 
them  a  single  means  to  a  single  end,  he  stands 
alone,  unapproached,  and  seeming  unapproach- 
able. According  to  the  custom  of  his  time, 
his  dramas  were  founded  upon  others,  the  sub- 
jects of  which  were  favorites  with  the  public, 
or  upon  popular  tales,  or  passages  in  history. 
But  in  the  interweaving  of  two  stories  into 
one  plot  (as  in  '^  The  Merchant  of  Venice")  and 
in  the  elaboration  of  a  bald  and  barren  subject, 
he  exhibited  a  constructive  faculty  not  inferior 
to  his  other  gifts.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  avail 
himself  of  the  very  language  of  the  chronicler 
or  novelist  to  whom  he  went  for  incidents ;  but 
in  passing  through  his  mind  it  was  transformed 
from  perishable  prose  into  imperishable  poetry. 
His  chief  excellence  is  in  the  unity  and  consis- 
tent action  of  his  characters.  He  gave  each 
one  an  individual  soul ;  they  speak  their  own 
thoughts  and  feelings,  not  his.  In  this  respect 
his  power  seems  almost  supernatural. — ^Unlike 
Dante,  unlike  Milton,  unlike  Goethe,  unlike 
the  great  poets  and  tragedians  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  Shakespeare  left  no  trace  upon  the  po- 
litical or  even  the  social  life  of  his  era.  Among 
his  contemporaries  and  countrymen  were  Ra- 
leigh, Sidney,  Spenser,  Bacon,  Coke,  CamdeiL 
Oecil,  Hooker,  Drake,  and  Inigo  Jones;  and 
yet  there  is  no  evidence,  even  traditionary 
that  he  had  any  acquaintance  with  either  or 
these  men,  or  widi  any  others  of  less  note 
among  the  statesmen,  scholars,  soldiers,  or  ar- 
tists of  his  day.  In  making  his  will  Shakespeare 
left  his  wife  (who  survived  him  7  years),  by 
an  interlined  bequest,  only  his  ^*  second  best 
bed  with  the  furniture."  This  looks  like  a 
slight ;  but  his  wife  was  amply  provided  for  by 
her  dower  right,  and  the  knowledge  of  this 
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mlgiit  yery  probably  oame  Mm  to  paas  oTer 
her  at  first  onnamed.  Yet  in  a  will  oontainixig 
00  many  small  bequests,  the  interlineation  of  a 
wife's  name  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  evidence 
of  some  lack  of  consideration.  Hia  family  be- 
came extinct  in  the  third  generation.  His  son 
Hamnet  died  in  1696  at  the  age  of  11  years.  His 
elder  daughter  married  a  physician,  Dr.  John 
Hall,  to  wbom  she  bore  one  danghter,  who 
married  Thomas  Nash,  and  after  his  death  Sir 
John  Barnard,  and  died  childless  (1670).  His  sec- 
ond danghter,  Jndith,  married  Thomas  Qniney^ 
and  had  8  children,  who  all  died  withont  issne. 
Upon  the  death  of  Lady  Barnard,  New  Place 
was  sold.  It  passed  again  into  the  hands  of  a 
Sir  Hngh  Olopton,  and  finally  became  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Rev.  Francis  Gastrell,  who  in  1759, 
having  quarrelled  with  the  town  magistrates 
abont  assessments,  razed  the  bnilding  to  the 
ground,  after  having  in  1766  cut  down  the 
mulberry  tree  planted  by  Shakespeare,  because 
be  was  annoyed  by  the  pilgrims  who  came  to 
visit  it  The  house  in  Henley  street  has  at  last 
been  purchased  by  an  association  which  has 
had  it  restored  as  far  as  possible,  and  placed  it 
in  the  hands  of  proper  keepers. — Of  Shake- 
speare's 87  plays,  17  were  printed  separately  in 
quartos,  in  almost  every  instance,  it  would  ap- 
pear, without  his  cooperation,  and  in  many 
instances  from  copies  surreptitiously  obtained. 
The  text  of  most  of  these  quarto  copies  is  very 
corrupt  and  imperfect.  In  1623  two  of  his  fel- 
low  actors,  John  Heminge  and  Henry  Oondell, 
superintended  the  publication  of  the  first  col- 
lected edition  of  his  "  Comedies,  Histories,  and 
Tragedies,"  from  which  however  "Pericles" 
was  omitted.  This  volume,  known  as  the  first 
folio,  contains  the  only  authentic  text  of  Shake- 
speare's plays.  But  its  authority  is  grievously 
impaired  by  the  careless  manner  in  which  it 
was  printed,  and  by  the  fact  that  in  some  cases 
it  was  put  in  type  from  the  surreptitions  and 
imperfect  quartos  which  it  was  intended  to 
supersede,  and  the  errors  of  which  it  not  in- 
frequently perpetuates;  but  it  corrects  vastly 
more  than  it  makes  and  repeats,  and  it  supplies 
serious  deficiencies,  although  it  leaves  some  to 
be  supplied.  Plainly,  too,  most  of  the  quarto 
copies  from  wbich  it  was  printed  had  been 
used  as  stage  copies  by  Shakespeare's  company, 
and  thus  received  many  corrections  which  were 
at  least  quasi  authoritative.  Of  the  text  of  20 
of  the  plays  it  is  the  only  source.  In  1682  a 
2d  edition  of  the  collected  plays  appeared.  It 
oorrected  the  text  of  its  predecessor  in  a  few 
passages,  corrupted  it  in  many,  and  modernized 
It  in  some.  It  is  of  no  authority.  A  dd  edition 
appeared  in  1664  (some  copies  are  dated  1668), 
which  is  chiefly  noticeable  from  its  containing 
"  Pericles"  (as  to  which  see  above),  and  6  spu- 
rious plays  attributed  to  Shakespeare  by  book- 
sellers in  his  lifetime,  but  rejected  by  his  friends 
and  fellow  actors — "The  London  Prodigal," 
"Thomas  Lord  Cromwell,"  "Sir  John  Oldcas- 
tle,"  "The  Puritan  Widow,"  "A  Yorkshire 
Tragedy,"  and  "Locrine."    A  4th  folio  was 


pnblished  in  1685.  The  text  of  Shakeipttn's 
wwks,  excepting  his  poems,  was  left  in  8oel)^ 
rapt  a  state  by  tiie  early  printers,  that,  th«n- 
tiler's  manuscripts  having  perished,  it  Deeded 
mnch  editorial  care  to  bring  it  even  into  atobr* 
ably  sound  condttion.  This  snbjeet  has  e&^ 
the  attention  of  oritios  and  scholan  for  iceo- 
tnry  and  a  half^  and  has  produced  a  litenton 
in  which  much  learning,  ingeninty,  and  pbOo- 
logical  and  even  philosophical  iqpecnlation  m 
mingled  with  ignorance,  stupidity,  fiivolitsr,  tad 
bad  temper.  When  to  the  works  of  the  editas 
and  textiial  critics  are  added  tiiose  of  the  ph&> 
osophical  and  the  exegetical,  and  theiBeln- 
tors,  we  have  a  library  in  itself.  Thebeethida 
to  Shakespearian  literature  yet  pubUshed  istbil 
of  P.  H.  SilHg  (8vo.,  Leipsic,  1854);  bitf  tla 
is  often  incorrect,  and  is  imperfect  ereatpto 
its  date;  while  that  published  by  J.  0. Mr 
well  (London,  1841)  is  very  inooiiq>}ete.  Ute 
impressions  of  Shakespeare's  works  are  obdI- 
less.  The  editions  which,  for  their  teit  or 
comments,  are  worthy  of  notice  ace:  Kicbobs 
Bowe's  (7  vols.  8vo.,  London,  170»),  th«  firt 
in  which  the  text  was  aobmitted  to  ooDm 
and  revision;  Alexander  Bope's  (fivoli^la, 
London,  1726),  probably  the  worst  ever  pnb- 
lished;  Lewis  Theobald's  (7  vols.  8T0.Ii»- 
don,  1783),  in  which  a  gr^sat  advaooe  v« 
made  in  the  rectification  of  the  text;  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer's  (6  vola.  4to.,  Oxfori  1744); 
Bishop  Warbnrton's  (8  vols.  Sto,  Lo»*«. 
1747);  Dr.  Johnson's  (8  vols,  ©vo,  1763),  tte 
value  of  which  is  in  invwse  properticD  totfci 
reputation  of  its  editor;  Edward  OapeD's  OJ 
vols.  8vo.,  London,  1768),  most  laborioosly  !■ 
carefully  edited,  but  with  little  jodgDeiit« 
taste;  Johnson's  edition  with  additional ao^ 
by  George  Steevens  (10  vols.  a?o.,  Lob** 
1778) ;  the  same  with  additional  notes  briaic 
Beed  (16  vols.  8vo.,  1786) ;  Edmund  Mel««'5 
edition,  a  most  important  one  (10  Tok  8ift, 
1790);  Isaac  Reed's,  an  enlaigement  of  this 
of  1786,  with  the  not^  and  readings  <if  ^"^ 
ous  commentators,  commonly  caUcd  th«  iM 
tariorum  (81  vols.,  London,  181S);  Msloji? 
2d  edition,  completed  and  superinttfided  ffier 
his  death  by  JamesBoswell  jr.(Sl  voKLoodca 
1821),  ''the"  Wiriarum;  Samuel  WallarSiaifS 
(10  vols.  fcp.  8vo.,  Ohiswick,  1826),  an  edtoflj 
marked  by  all  the  traits  of  the  critical  xhotAd 
the  last  century,  but  very  popular  fWan  io  ^ 
ty  of  typography,  and  its  judidous  *^**2 
from  the  notes  of  previous  editors.  Moch  m 
thus  far  been  done  to  correct  and  iDnstniewJ 
text  of  Shakespeare;  but  it  had  safTered  ilaw 
as  much  from  the  presumptioD,  the  P^[!f^ 
ness,  and  the  narrow  precision  of  his  wkots 
and  commentators,  as  it  had  profited b.Tiw 
laborious  investigation  of  the  litwatore  awae 
manners  of  his  time.  The  critical  ^j^*"? 
last  century  was  narrow  and  OPP'**^!^! 
deference  to  classical  models.  The  antw* 
tive  position  of  the  first  folio  was  little  rtpj* 
ed;  and  its  readings  wore  set  asid«  *»«« 
canse  as  well  as  with  cause,  at  thaoapiw^' 
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the  editor.  But  the  minds  of  men  liad  come 
more  and  more  mider  the  inflnence  of  Shake- 
Bpeare^B  genius.  It  was  foimd  that  he  was  not 
to  be  judged  by  the  standards  of  the  schools, 
bat  that  he  was  a  law  nnto  himself.  During 
the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century  there 
vas  a  growing  dissatisfaction  with  the  results 
of  the  ^torial  labor  of  the  last  upon  the  works 
of  Shakespeare.  The  result  was  a  new  school 
of  commentators  and  new  editions  of  the  plays. 
First  in  point  of  time,  and  profoundest  in  defer- 
ence to  the  first  folio,  was  the  pictorial  ^ition 
of  Mr.  Charles  Knight  (8  vols.  8yo.,  London, 
18$9-'41).  This  was  the  extreme  recoil  of  the 
p^dulum.  It  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
edition  of  Mr.  John  Payne  OoUier  (8  vols.  8to., 
London,  184W4).  Mr.  OoUier  worked  in  the 
spirit  of  an  antiquary  rather  than  a  critic,  and 
made  mueh  of  readings  deriyed  from  the  rarest 
and  most  inaccessible  quarters.  He  opposed 
conjectural  emendation  with  a  bigotry  which 
rivalled  Mr.  Knight's  Quixotic  diampionship 
of  the  first  folio,  and  often  set  reason  at  naught 
in  favor  of  "  the  oldest  authority."  A  judi- 
dons  eclectio  use  was  made  of  the  labors  of 
Mr.  Knight  and  Mr.  OoUier  by  Gulian  0.  Yer- 
planck,  jLL.D.,  who  prepared  an  edition  (8 
vols.  8vo.,  New  York,  1847),  to  which  he 
contributed  a  large  amonnt  of  original  matter 
distinguished  for  soundness  of  Judgment  and 
elegance  of  taste.  An  edition  publiuied  under 
the  direction  of  the  Bev.  H.  N.  Hudson  (Id 
voh.  16mo.,  Boston,  1851-'6)  is  noticeable 
i^hiefly  for  the  true  appreciation,  subtle  thought, 
and  manly  vigorous  style  of  the  essays  intro- 
inctory  to  each  play.  In  1868  Mr.  J.  O.  HalU- 
irell  commenced  the  publication  of  a  stupen- 
lous  edition,  in  20  vols,  folio,  which  is  intended 
:o  present  all  of  interest  that  has  been  discov- 
ered or  written  for  the  iUustration  of  8hake- 
©eare  down  to  the  present  day.  This  great  nn- 
lertaking  has  thns  far  reached  only  the  lOth 
rolnme.  Mr.  HaUiweU  has  not  done  much  for 
he  correction  of  the  text ;  and  the  same  is  true 
»f  Mr.  Howard  Staunton's  pictorial  edition,  in 
rhich  much  of  Mr.  Knight's  matter  has  been 
ised.  One  of  the  most  judicious  editions  ever 
•nblished  is  that  of  the  Kev.  Alexander  Dyce  (6 
olg.  8vo.,  London,  1867) ;  but  even  Mr.  Dyce 
las  left  his  page  spotted  with  numerous  corrup- 
ions.  The  edition  of  Mrs.  Mary  Oowden  Olarke 
B  vols.  8vo.,  New  York,  1860)  gives  the  text 
eiy  carefully  and  judiciously.  -The  last  edi- 
lon  prepared  from  a  new  recension  and  ed- 
ition of  the  text  is  that  of  Mr.  B.  Grant  White 
t2  vols,  crown  8vo.,  Boston,  1867-62),  which 
seks  to  present  the  reader  with  aU  that  is  ne- 
Bssary  to  a  critical  study  of  the  poet,  and 
'hich  is  distinguished  by  its  numerous  and 
iccessftil  restorations  of  cormpted  passages. — 
f  the  books  written  npon  Shakespeare's  life, 
>xt,  and  genius,  forming  a  mass  of  which  a  very 
operfect  record  of  the  mere  titles  fills  89  8vo. 
iges  in  SOlig's  book,  mentioned  above,  only  a 
w  of  the  most  noteworthy  can  be  indicated 
sre.    ''A  short  View  of  Tragedy;  its  original 


SxceUency,  and  Oormption,  with  some  Befleo* 
tions  on  Shakespeare  and  other  Practitioners 
forthe  Btage,"by  Thomas  Bymer(8vo.,  London, 
1698),  is  noticeable  only  as  being  the  first  bock 
<»  this  subject.  But  Dryden  in  his  *^  Essay  of 
I>ramatic  Poesy"  (1668),  and  in  the  prefaces  to 
«The  Tempest"  (1670)  and  "TroilusandOressi- 
da"  (1679),  and  the  defence  of  the  epilogue  to 
''The  Oonquest  of  Granada"  (1672),  and  Lang- 
baine  in  his  "Account  of  the  English  Dramatic 
Poets"  (1691),  had  previously  criticized  Shake- 
^eare's  plays,  the  former  very  elaborately. 
Qi  subsequent  critical  works  these  are  worthy 
of  particular  remark:  "ShakeBpeare  Bestor- 
ed,  or  Specimens  of  Blunders  committed  and 
unamended  in  Pope's  Edition  of  this  Poet," 
by  Lewis  Theobald  (4to.,  London,  1726); 
''Miscellaneous  Observations  on  the  Tragedy 
of  Macbeth,  with  Bemacks  on  Sir  T[homas] 
H[anmer'8]  Edition  of  Shakespeare;  to  which 
is  affixed  Piropoeals  for  a  new  Edition  of  Shake- 
speare with  a  Specimen,"  by  Samuel  Johnson 
(12mo.,  London,  1746);  "Critical  Observa- 
tions on  Shakespeare,"  by  John  Upton  (8to.. 
London,  1746  and  1748);  "The  Canons  of 
Criticism,"  by  Thomas  Edwards  (London,  1748, 
and,  wil^  additions,  1766);  "Notes  and  Yari- 
eus  Beadings  of  Shakespeare,"  by  Edward 
OapeU  (4to.,  London,  1769,  and,  with  im- 
portant additions  and  "  The  School  of  Shake- 
speare," 8  vols.  4to.,  1779-'80) ;  "A  Bevi- 
sal  of  Shakespeare's  Text,"  by  Beiy  amin  Heath 
(8vo.,  London,  1766);  "An  Essay  on  the 
Learning  of  Shakespeare,"  by  Bichacd  Jar- 
mer,  D.D.  (8vo.,  London,  1767,  and,  greatly 
enlarged,  Cambridge,  1767);  "Twenty  of  the 
Plays  of  Shakespeare,  being  the  whole  number 
printed  in  Quarto  during  his  Lifetime,  or  be- 
fore the  Bestoration;  collated  where  there 
were  different  copies,  and  published  from  the 
originals,"  by  George  Steevens  (4  vols.  8vo., 
London,  1766);  "Six  Old  Plays  on  which 
Shakespeare  founded  'Measure  for  Measure,' 
'Comedy  of  Errors,'  'Taming  the  Shrew,' 
'King  John,'  'King  Henry  IV.,'  'King  Heniy 
V.,'  and  'King  Lear' "  (2  vols.  12mo.,  London, 
1779);  "Comments  on  the  Last  Edition  of 
Shakespeare's  Plays,"  by  John  Monck  Mason 
(8vo.,  Dublin,  1786);  "A  Dissertation  on  the 
Three  Parts  of  Henry  VL,"  by  Edmund  Malone 
(London^  1792) ;  "  A  Specimen  of  a  Commenta- 
ry on  Shakespeare,  containing:  1st,  Notes  on 
'  As  You  Like  It ;'  2dly,  An  Attempt  to  explain 
and  Ulustrate  various  Passages  on  a  new  Prin- 
ciple of  Criticism  derived  from  Mr.  Locke's 
Doctrine  of  the  Association,  of  Ideas,"  by  Wal- 
ter Whiter  (8vo.,  London,  1794);  "An  Apol- 
ogy for  the  Believers  in  the  Shakespeare  P^ers 
which  were  exhibited  in  Norfolk  Street,  Lon- 
don," by  George  Chalmers  (8vo.,  London,  1797), 
and  "  A  Supplemental  Apology  for  the  Believ- 
ers in  the.  Shakespeare  Papers"  (1799;  these 
volumes,  with  "An  Appendix"  published  in 
1800,  in  spite  of  the  speciaUty  of  their  titles,  are 
fiUed  with  general  comment  and  the  results  of 
oarefol  investigation) ;  "  lUnstrations  of  Shake- 
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ipeare  and  of  Ancient  Manners,^'  Ito.,  by  Francis 
Donee  (2  vols.  8yo.,  London,  1807);  **Oharao- 
tera  of  Shakespeare's  Plajs,"  by  William  Hazlitt 
Qx>ndon,  1817) ;  V&rlesunffen  Hber  dramatiaeh& 
KunMt  tmd  Literatur^  bj  Angnst  Wilhelm  Sohle- 

fl  (8  vols.  8yo.,  Heidelberg,  1817;  translated  by 
Black,  London,  1818) ;  ^^  Shakespeare  and  bis 
Times,*'  by  Nathan  Drake,  M.D.  (2  vols.  4to., 
London,  1817) ;  "A  Glossary,  or  a  Collection  of 
Words,  Phrases,  Names,  and  Allusions  to  Oos- 
toms,  Proverbs,  A».,  which  have  been  thought  to 
require  Ilinstration  in  the  Works  of  English  Au- 
thors, particularly  Shakespeare  and  his  Oon- 
temporaries,''  by  Archdeacon  Nares  (4to.,  Lon- 
don, 1822 ;  and  edited  by  J.  O.  Halliwell  and 
Thomas  Wright,  2  vols.  8vo.,  1859),  a  learned 
and  accurate  work;  Shaketfeare^s  Varachulej 
edited,  and  accompanied  with  prefaces,  by 
LudwJg  Tieck  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Leipsic,  1828  and 
1829) ;  '<  New  Facts  regarding  the  Life  of  Shake- 
speare," by  J.  P.  Oollier  (8vo.,  London,  1886); 
"New  Particulars  regaixlmg  the  Works  of 
Shakespeare,"  by  the  same  (8yo.,  London,1886) ; 
"On  the  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare,  identifying 
the  Persons  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  and 
elucidating  several  points  in  the  Poet's  History," 
by  James  Boaden  (8vo.,  London,  1887) ;  Ueifer 
8hdke9peare^B  dramati9che  Kun$t  und  $ein  Ver^ 
Mltni9»  stt  Calderon  und  Goetkey  by  H.  Ulrici 
(8vo.,  Halle,  1889;  translated,  8vo.,  London. 
1846) ;  ^^  Shakespeare's  Library,  a  Oollection  of 
the  Stories,  Novels,  and  Tales  used  by  Shake- 
speare as  tiie  Foundation  of  his  Plays,"  edited 
by  J.  P.  Oollier  (8vo.,  London,  1840-'41) ;  "  Re- 
marks on  Mr.  J.  P.  Oollier's  and  Mr.  Oharles 
Knight's  Editions  of  Shakespeare,"  by  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Dyoe  (8to.,  London,  1844) ;  Shake' 
ipeare  et  9an  Ump»^  Stude  litUraire,  by  Fran* 
^is  Guizot  (8vo.,  Paris,  1852) ;  "  The  English 
of  Shakespeare,"  by  George  L.  Oraik  (12mo., 
London,  1867) ;  "A  Oritical  Examination  of  the 
Text  of  Shakespeare,"  by  Wm.  Sidney  Walk- 
er (8  vols.  16mo.,  London,  1860).  The  multitu- 
dinous publications  of  the  Shakespeare  society 
of  London  contain,  among  much  that  is  either 
trivial,  or  mere  antiquarian  rubbish,  many  vol- 
umes of  valuable  and  well  edited  reprints  of 
scarce  old  plays,  of  dramatic  history,  and  of 
critical  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the 
text  of  Shakespeare. — ^Eminent  among  the 
philosophical  criti(»  of  Shakespeare  is  Samuel 
Taylor  Ooleridge,  who  by  his  lectures  and  by 
his  essays  (see  his  "  Friend"  and  his  **  literary 
Remains")  did  more  perhaps  than  any  other 
one  writer  to  bring  about  a  profound  and 
thoughtful  appreciation  of  the  poet's  works. 
Mrs.  Jameson's  *^  Oharacteristics  of  Women, 
Moral,  Poetical,  and  Historical "  (2  vols.  8vo., 
London,  1882),  as  a  minute  and  sympathetic 
analysis  of  Shakespeare's  principal  female 
characters,  must  ever  rank  high  in  this  depart- 
ment of  literature.  The  Rev.  H.  N.  Hudson's 
**  Lectures  on  Shakespeare"  (2  vols.  12mo., 
New  York,  1848)  are  remarkable  for  the  same 
qualities  which  appear  in  a  higher  degree  in 
tiie  essays  in  his  edition  of  the  works  above 


noticed.     Mr.  R.  Grant  White,  in  "Shik»» 
speare's  Scholar"  (8vo.,  New  York,  1854),  pob- 
lished  historical  and  critical  studies  of  tin 
poet's  text,  characters,  and  commentators,  nd 
an  examination  of  Mr.  Oollier's  folio  of  1632, 
the  conclusions  of  which  were  aostained  br 
discoveries  made  in  England  five  years  after- 
ward.—In  1852  Mr.  J.  P.  Oollier,  who  M 
previously  brought  forward  many  docamttts 
of  ancient  date  in  relation  to  Shakespeare  u 
the  fruits  of  his  researches,  announced  that  he 
had  become  the  possessor  of  a  copy  of  the 
second  folio  edition  of  Shakespeare's  pliji 
(1682),  which  from  th<»  first  page  to  the  last 
contained  **  notes  and  emendations  in  a  hand  not 
much  later  than  the  time  when  H  went  to 
press."    He  published  in  1858  a  history  oi  hk 
acquaintance  with  this  volume,  and  detuled  a> 
counts,  accompanied  with  comment,  of  its  most 
plausible  marginal  changes  in  the  text :  *^  Kota 
and  ihnendations  to  the  Text  of  Shake^Ktie's 
Plays,  from  early  Manuscript  Oorrections  in  % 
copy  of  the  Folio,  1632,  in  me  Possesaum  of  J. 
Payne  Oollier,  F.  S.  A."  (8vo.,  London).   The 
sensation  caused  by  this  publication  was  wide- 
spread and  profound.   The  nugority  of  readers 
hailed  it  almost  as  a  revelation  from  the  tomb 
of  Shakespeare  himself;   and  it  seemed  far 
the  moment  as  if  all  previous  editions  of  his 
works   had   become  waste  paper.    A  smtll 
minority  doubted  and  wondered ;  and  a  few 
stoutly  protested.    The  critics  on  the  one  hsnd 
supported  it  enthusiastically,  and  on  the  other 
attacked  it  vigorously.    It  was  foond  thsttbe 
bulk  of  its  oorrections  had  been  anticipated  hf 
the  conjectural  emendations  of  editors  and  to- 
bal  critics ;  and  of  the  comparatively  small  re- 
mainder, there  were  very  few  which  oommaod- 
ed  the  general  assent  d  English  scholan  and 
students  of  Shakespeare.    It  was  shown  &s( 
in  a  paper  in  ^*  Putnam's  Magazine'^  (New 
York)  for  Oct.  1858,  that  the  correctioDS.  upon 
their  own  evidence,  were  made  at  so  late  s 
date  as  to  have  no  authority  fr^m  their  aoo- 
quity.    The  folio  having  been  placed  for  a  tiov 
in  the  British  museum,  certain  officers  of  tkt 
institution,  including   the  eminent  paleogra- 
pher. Sir  fVancis  Madden,  superintendent  of  tbe 
manuscript  department,  pronoonoed  its  marp- 
nal  corrections  spurious  imitations  of  andeps 
handwriting,  and  announced  that  they  had  dtf- 
covered  partially  erased  guides  in  pencil  a 
modern  handwriting,  for  the  antique-seemiu 
words  in  iok,  and  tiiat  in  many  instances  tha 
modem  pencil  writing  appeared  under  that  is 
ink,  which  professed  to  be  more  than  200  jtan 
old.   Upon  this  announcement,  in  July,  1S59.  in 
the  London  ^^  Times,"  a  fierce  discnsaion  arwe, 
which  continued  for  two  years  and  more.  U 
had  for  its  subject  not  only  the  notorioos  fdia 
but  all  the  manuscripts  which  Mr.  Oollier  had 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  public  as  coDtain- 
ing  contemporary  notices  of  Shakespeare  or  ha 
works,  nearly  all  of  whidi  were  pronounced  iot- 
series  by  the  same  high  authorities  which  cc^- 
demned  the  folio.    So  extensive  and  so  impor* 
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tant  a  literary  frand  had  never  before  been  de- 
tected.    Toward  the  end  of  the  last  oentnrj  a 
scapegrace  named  William  Ireland  professed  to 
have  discoTered  miscellaneons  papers  and  legal 
instraments  nnder  the  hand  and  seal  of  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare,  which  were  outrageous  for- 
geries; bnt  they  were  palpably  spurious,  and 
were  qaickly  detected,  although  thejr  deceived 
many  men  of  erudition  for  a  tune.    The  result 
of  the  examination  and  discussion  in  Mr.  Ool- 
lier^s  case  has  been  to  leave  him  with  a  damaged 
reputation  both  for  judgment  and  veracity,  his 
foHo  without  a  semblance  of  authority,  and  his 
manuscripts  under  die  gravest  suspicion,  at  the 
very  least ;  although  his  accusers  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  making  out  all  their  case.    The  bulk 
of  the  corrections  in  this  folio  seem  to  have 
been  made  about  1676 ;  but  there  is  evidence 
which  goes  strongly  to  show  that  Mr.  Oollier  is 
responsible  for  some  of  them.  See  *^  An  Inquiry 
into  the  Genuineness  of  the  Manuscript  Cor- 
rections in  Mr.  J.  Payne  Ck)llier's  Annotated 
Shakq)ere  Folio,  1682,  and  of  certain  Shak- 
n>erian  Documents  likewise  published  by  Mr. 
Oollier,"  by  N.  E.  S.  A.  Hamilton  (4to.,  London, 
1860);  Mr.   Collier's  "  Reply''  to  this  volume 
(London,  1860);   "A  Complete  View  of  the 
Bhakspere  Controversy,"  dec.,  by  0.  Mansfield 
Ingleby,  LL.D.,  with  numerous  facsimiles  (8vo., 
London,  1861);  and  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  whole  subject  in  '^The  Shakespeare  Mys- 
tery," an  article  in  the  **  Atlantic  Monthly" 
(Boston)  for  Sept.  1861.    The  Germans  have 
taken  a  lively  interest  in  this  discussion;  and 
indeed  Shakespeare  is  appreciated  as  highly, 
and  for  60  years  has  been  almost  as  assiduous- 
ly studied  in  Germany  as  in  Great  Britain  and 
America.   But  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for 
the  assertion  sometimes  made  that  the  Germans 
taught  the  En^^ish  race  to  understand  its  own 
great 'poet.     Shakespeare's  works  have  been 
translated  into  all  the  languages  of  the  civilized 
world,  but  best  into  German.    The  version  of 
Schlegel  and  Tieck,  which  has  been  often  re- 
printed, is  probably  the  most  perfect  transfu- 
sion of  thought  from  one  form  into  another 
that  ever  was   accomplished.    No  adequate 
French  translation  has  yet  appeared.    Three 
of  importance  have  been  made :  the  first  by 
Le  Toumeur  (1776-'82),  in  which  the  poet's 
thought  is  often  ludicrously  perverted;  the 
next  by  Francisque  Michel  (1839-'40) ;  and  the 
third  by  Francois  Victor  Hugo  (1859-'61).    Of 
these,  the  second  is  the  most  faithftil  and  schol- 
arly.— Shakespeare's   name  is  found  in   the 
manuscripts  of  his  period  spelled  with  all  va- 
rieties of  letters  and  arrangement  of  letters 
which  express  its  sound  or  a  semblance  of  it; 
but  he  himself,  and  his  friend  Ben  Jonson, 
when  they  printed  the  name,  spelled  it  Shake- 
speare.   In  this  form,  too,  it  is  found  in  almost 
^ery  book  of  their  time  in  which  it  appeared. 
Therefore,  although  he  sometimes  wrote   it 
Bhakspere,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason 
for  deviating  from  the  orthography  to  which 
he  gave  a  sort  of  formal  recognition. 


8HAL£  (Ger.  mfhOien^  to  peel,  to  split),  a 
rock  composed  of  clayey  sediments  consolida- 
ted in  layers  which  are  fissile  like  the  original 
clay,  but  not  often  divisible  into  smooth  sheets 
like  the  argillaceous  slates.  Beds  of  shale  are 
common  throughout  the  range  of  the  secondary 
rocks,  and  constitute  a  large  portion  of  some 
of  the  formations.  They  alternate  with  the 
sandstones  and  other  strata  of  these  forma- 
tions, and  in  the  coal,  measures  are  abundant 
in  beds  blackened  by  the  carbonaceous  matters 
intermixed  with  the  clayey  sediments.  In  the 
red  sandstone  groups  they  are  commonly  also 
red  from  the  oxide  of  iron  they  contain,  and  in 
other  formations  they  are  olive,  and  sometimes 
green  and  variegated.  In  texture  they  are 
soft  and  earthy,  and  are  easily  worn  down  into 
a  muddy  powder.  By  intermixture  of  carbon- 
ate of  lime  they  become  calcareous,  and  as  the 
proportion  of  this  increases  they  pass  from  cal- 
careous shale  to  argillaceous  limestone.  Sand 
renders  them  arenaceous,  and  with  excess  of  it 
they  become  sandstones.  Carbonaceous  n^it- 
ter  renders  them  bituminous,  and  when  the 
proportion  is  large  the  material  becomes  com- 
bustible and  is  used  for  some  of  the  purposes 
of  coal.  Shales  of  this  character  are  valuable 
for  the  oil  that  may  be  distilled  from  them. 
(See  Goal,  voL  v.  p.  882,  and  the  account  of 
the  manufacture  of  coal  oil  in  Pbtboutoic.) 

SHAMANISM  (Sanscrit,  «Aama),  a  religion' 
akin  to  Buddhism  and  Lamaism,  prevalent  in 
northern  and  eastern  Asia,  in  Mongolia,  Sibe- 
ria, and  parts  of  China.  It  has  been  called  the 
old  heathenism  of  Mongolia,  but  is  probably 
of  Indian  origin.  About  295  B.  C.  Megasthe- 
nes,  the  ambassador  from  Selencns  I.  of  Syria 
to  Chandragupta,  reported  the  philosophers 
of  India  to  be  of  two  classes,  the  Brakmans 
and  the  Samans,  and  ascribed  to  the  most 
famous  of  the  latter  ascetic  habits  and  priestly 
fhnctions  resembling  those  of  the  modem  Sha- 
mans. Shamanism  is  a  mixture  of  fetich  and 
spirit  worship,  in  which  mysterious  powers  are 
attributed  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  mountains, 
rivers,  caves,  elements,  and  any  tree,  stone, 
animal,  or  other  object  that  exhibits  peculiar 
form  or  properties,  and  in  which  good  and  bad 
genii,  domestic  and  guardian  divinities,  and  the 
ghosts  of  ancestors  are  believed  to  influence 
natural  phenomena  and  human  life,  health,  and 
fortune.  Numerous  symbols  represent  the  ob- 
jects oi  worship.  Rude  images  of  ancestors 
are  made  of  wood,  metal,  felt,  or  linen,  and 
preserved,  attached  to  the  tents,  and  sacrificed 
to  as  the  especial  protectors  of  households  and 
flocks.  The  priests  are  a  class  of  sorcerers, 
affecting  a  peculiar  intimacy  with  spirits,  work- 
ing themselves  into  states  of  trance  and  epilep- 
sy, pretending  to  powers  of  conjuring  and  ex- 
orcising, of  magic  and  prophecy,  and  exertins 
great  influence  both  as  spirituid  advisers  and 
physicians.  Nothing  important  is  undertaken 
without  oonsullang  them.  There  are  etymologi- 
cal indications  that  Shamanism  early  came  into 
GonnectioB  and  conflict  with  Zoroastrianism. 
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It  waa  the  religion  of  the  Mongols  until  the 
reign  of  Qenghis  Khan,  but  his  euooeeeors  &- 
Yored  Lamaism,  whidi  they  received  from  Thi- 
bet, and  which  became  the  recognized  faith  of 
the  oonrt  on  the  aceeasion  of  Eablai  £haa 
(abont  A.  D.  1360).  There  was,  however,  a 
Bpeedy  relapse  into  Shamanism,  which  again 
prevailed  for  two  centuries  among  the  Mongols, 
till  in  1677  thej  followed  their  sovereign  Altan 
Ehakan  back  mto  the  Lamaic  fold.  But  Sha- 
manism still  gives  its  own  name  and  some  pe- 
culiar features  to  the  Mongolian  TAUiaism. 

SHAMYL  (Saxuel),  a  prophet  and  sultan 
of  the  mountaineers  of  the  Oauoasus,  bom  at 
Aul  Himry,  in  northern  Daghestan,  about  1797. 
It  is  related  that  from  childhood  he  was  proud 
and  ambitions,  and  excelled  alike  in  mental 
o^^acity  and  athletic  sports.  He  received  the 
instructions  of  the  mollah  Jemal-Eddin,  whose 
daughter  became  his  favorite  wife,  and  mani- 
fested a  decided  preference  for  the  doctrines 
which  were  soon  developed  into  Muridlsm. 
This  system  of  fervid  mysticism,  founded  on 
6oo&eism,  was  preached  in  1828  by  the  prophet 
Kasi-MoUah.  and  quickly  united  the  native 
tribes,  who  had  long  been  at  feud,  in  common 
hatred  against  the  northern  infidels.  Xasi- 
Mollah  and  most  of  his  adherents  were  slain 
bv  the  Russians  at  Himry,  Oct.  30,  1882 ;  and 
Shamyl,  who  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  the 
rebellion,  was  wounded,  and  escaped  alone 
through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  to  the  camp 
of  Hamsad  Bey,  the  new  leader  of  the  Murids. 
On  the  death  of  Hamsad  Bey  in  1884,  Shamyl 
was  chosen  to  succeed  him  as  head  of  the  sect, 
being  preferred  for  his  genius  and  devotion  to 
rivals  of  higher  birth  and  rank.  A  schism  at 
first  weakened  his  authority ;  an  expedition  to 
Avares  failed ;  but,  having  organized  the  con- 
flicting tribes  into  a  sort  of  tiieocracy,  he  in- 
flicted upon  Gen.  Ivelitch  in  1887  the  severest 
defeat  yet  sustained  by  the  Russians  in  the 
Caucasus,  and  forced  Gen.  Hafi  into  a  retreat 
more  disastrous  than  a  lost  battle.  The  Rus- 
sians thus  learned  to  appreciate  his  energy  and 
resources ;  the  czar  Nicholas  visited  the  Oau- 
oasus; and  the  mountaineers  were  enclosed 
upon  every  side.  Shamyl  hastened  from  point 
to  point,  harassing  the  Russian  columns,  until 
in  1889  he  was  besieged  by  Gen.  Grabbe  in  the 
fortified  post  of  Akulgo,  on  the  inmost  moun- 
tain range  of  Daghestan.  On  the  third  at- 
tempt the  fortress  was  carried  by  storm;  it 
was  destroyed,  and  its  defenders  captured  or 
slain ;  and  as  Shamyl  was  not  to  be  found,  and 
the  Russians  held  all  the  communications  of 
the  place,  they  supposed  that  he  had  been 
buried  beneath  the  ruins.  Even  the  Murids 
believed  him  lost,  till  he  suddenly  appeared 
again  among  them,  preaching  with  renew- 
ed zeal  the  holy  war.  This  second  escape 
strengthened  their  faith  in  his  divine  mission, 
and  the  whole  country  from  the  Soo^ja  to  the 
Eoisoo  rallied  with  enthusiasm  to  his  standard. 
In  1848  he  descended  from  the  mountains  with 
resistless  power,  conquered  all  Avares,  besieg- 


ed Mosdok,  and  broke  the  ooaneetieii  befcwM 
Derbend  and  the  north.  The  campaign  d  ik 
Russian  general  Keidhardt  in  the  Mmva^ 
year  was  a  series  of  failures;  Daniel  Bey  aid 
other  chieftains  in  the  Ruaraan  arm  j  abaodoaed 
him ;  and  the  supremacy  of  the  czars  in  tk 
Oaucasus  was  in  jeopardy.  Shamyl  now,  a 
the  height  of  his  power,  conq>leted  Uie  oigso- 
zation  of  his  government.  Dargo  was  wit 
the  capitaL  The  civil  laws  were  foonded  cLicf- 
ly  on  the  Koran ;  the  criminal  code  affixed  tk 
severest  penalties  to  cowardice  in  battk,  ud 
a  military  order  of  merit  was  foimdei  He 
finances  were  provided  for  by  a  regular  ijaoi 
of  taxatbn,  and  communication  betwea  tk 
provinces  by  messengers  on  horseback  was » 
tabliahed.  Mve  years  from  Shamyrs  floppcad 
destruction  at  Akolgo  his  authority  odkded 
over  a  population  scarcely  less  than  l,OOQ,i/A 
In  1845  the  czar  renewed  the  war  with  gnftff 
energy.  Prince  WoronzoS^  marching  to  be- 
siege Dargo,  reached  the  town  oi^y  to  M  ii 
abandoned,  and  having  destroyed  it  effected  i 
disastrous  retreat,  harassed  by  the  Moiid^ 
Meantime  Argutinsky  escpelled  the  troo^  of 
Daniel  Bey  from  southern  Daghestan;  si 
thou^  the  results  of  this  campaign  did  act 
correspond  to  the  magnitude  of  the  iaaaa 
equipments,  it  marks  the  turning-point  in  ik 
fortunes  of  Shamyl.  With  20,000  caTalirhe 
subdued,  but  not  pernMUOfintly,  the  region  d 
the  upper  Terek  in  1846 ;  and  from  this  tm 
he  had  no  success  in  extending  his  swayonr 
new  tribes.  The  RussiaiiB  secmred  thepeaffl 
which  they  had  already  ooouined,  and.  iDSan 
of  sending  large  army  corps  into  the  !■<»■ 
tains,  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  sabmi^ 
by  burning  the  forests,  destzoying  the  crofs, 
and  carrying  off  the  herds;  and  from  lS5i 
when  Bariatinaky  took  commaod  of  tkir 
east  wing,  their  aucoesses  were  more  deciavt 
Shamyl,  losing  to  some  extent  the  oonfideBtf 
of  the  moontaineers,  was  obliged  to  ctm^ 
himself  to  defensive  operations.  Paring  a* 
Crimean  war,  when  a  large  part  of  the  Bn* 
army  was  recalled  from  the  Gancasie,  ^^  ^ 
ropean  generals  expected  that  he  woaU  m^ 
a  powerftil  diversion  in  the  rear  of  the  eoeor 
and  he  has  been  severely  reproached  ^^^ 
ing  neglected  the  opportunity.  But  bo^  * 
zeal  and  number  of  his  adherents  had  diauB- 
ished,  his  resources  were  exhansiei  and  ^ 
attempts  to  unite  the  bordering  ^***?*^ 
his  banner  were  thwarted  by  rel^os  indiir 
ence  and  political  dissensions.  Tet  his  m^ 
Wrangel  held  positicms  on  the  SooiQa  aad  v^ 
Soolak,  and  he  himself  by  a  sadden  aaddina^ 
incursion  into  Eakheti  alarmed  the  Bbsssi 
garrisons  as  far  as  Tiflis,  and  aided  in  prev^' 
ing  the  Russians,  after  thwr  victory  at  Kw«»' 
Dere,  from  advancing  on  Kara,  la  ^^ 
dition  two  Georgian  princeasea  fell  vb^  ^ 
hands.  He  propoiaed  to  exchange  them  wrj» 
eldest  son  Jemal-Eddin,  who  had  ^^ 
prisoner  at  the  first  capture  of -^^^^^ 
been  educated  at  St  Peterabuig^  and  had  ir 
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eome  an  officer,  in  the  imperial  gnsrd.  After 
long  negotiations  the  exchange  was  effected. 
The  Russians  also  paid  him  a  ransom  of  40,000 
mbles,  for  which  he  perhaps  consented  to  an 
armifllaoe.  After  the  peace  of  Paris,  the  Bna- 
sians  returned  with  renewed  energy  to  the 
subjection  of  the  Oancasns.  The  chief  com- 
mand was  intrusted  to  Prince  Bariatinsky,  but 
the  operations  were  executed  by  Gen.  £vdo- 
kimoff,  experienced  in  mountain  warfare,  who 
in  1867  opened  a  path  over  the  range  of  Eatch- 
alyki,  captured  the  fortified  pass  of  Goitimir, 
and  obtained  positions  which  rendered  the  sub- 
mission of  the  province  of  Saktau  IneTitable. 
Shamyl  was  forced  to  retreat,  and  about  the 
same  time  his  eldest  son  died  of  mdancholy, 
unable  to  resume  his  futher^s  purposes  and  hab- 
its after  his  long  experience  of  dvilization,  and 
his  second  son  was  wounded  in  battle.  Still 
more  unfortunate  for  him  was  the  campaign  of 

1868.  Evdoldmoff  surprised  the  pass  or  Ar- 
gun, and  destroyed  about  100  villages,  whose 
inhabitants  fled,  or  submitted  to  him  and  were 
transplanted  to  districts  commanded  by  Rus- 
sian forts.  By  a  bold  countermarch  Shamyl 
fbU,  Ang.  11,  upon  the  division  of  Mishtchen- 
ko ;  but  after  a  hard  contest  his  forces  were  put 
to  flight,  and  a  large  part  of  his  arms  and  sup- 
plies were  taken  by  tiie  enemy.  Meantime 
Svdokimoff  pursued  his  advantages,  and  ap- 
proached Weden,  which  for  14  years  had  been 
the  centre  of  the  prophet^s  power,  and  which 
was  strongly  fortined,  and  d^ended  by  his  son 
Eftd-Mahom  with  7,000  men.  The  siege  had 
continued  for  7  weeks,  when,  on  April  12, 

1869,  it  was  decided  to  bombard  and  storm  it. 
Sbamyl  himself  arrived  with  a  smaU  body  of 
cavalry,  only  in  time  to  see  that  breaches  had 
been  made  and  that  further  resistance  was 
hopeless,  and  fled  with  his  surviving  followers 
into  the  ravines  of  the  moimtains.  The  au- 
thority which  he  had  wielded  for  a  quarter  g£ 
a  century  was  now  lost.  The  tribes  generally 
deserted  him,  and  the  chiefs  submitted  to  Rus- 
sia. Even^aniel  Bey  surrendered  himself  un- 
conditionally, and  received  pardon,  since  he 
transferred  Irib,  the  most  important  fortress 
after  Weden.  The  only  seat  of  rebellion  that 
remained  was  the  mountain  fortress  of  Ghunib, 
hi  which  Shamyl  had  taken  refuge  with  400 
Mowers.  This  fortress  was  on  a  plateau,  de- 
fended on  one  side  by  massive  walls  with  6 
oannon,  and  on  all  others  by  its  steep  craggy 
Bides.  But  these  sides  were  scaled  by  8  Rus- 
rian  columns,  fiEivored  by  a  thick  mist  (Sept.  6), 
snd  after  a  desperate  contest  the  prophet  re- 
cognized the  decree  of  fate,  and  yielded  to  the 
conqueror.  His  wives  and  treasure  were 
spared  to  him,  and  he  was  taken  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  Alexander  II,  did  honor  to  himself 
by  his  treatment  o<  the  captive.  He  remained 
a  few  days  in  the  capital  and  in  Moscow,  and 
u^en  proceeded  to  Kalooga,  where  he  has  since 
lesided.  He  made  the  happiest  impression  by 
the  tact  and  spirit  which  he  displayed  in  con- 
veriatioci.     A  Russian  eye-witneas  describes 


him  as  taU,  broad-shouldered,  haggard,  with 
deen-aet  eyes,  and  a  long  dark  red  beard;  he 
vtsska  slowly  and  with  dignity ;  his  furrowed 
lineaments  reveal  his  intellectual  power,  and 
his  paleness  and  an  air  of  debility  bespeak  the 
sorrows  hidden  under  an  impressive  repose. 
His  most  striking  characteristic  from  earliest 
childhood  has  been  religious  earnestness.  As 
a  boy  he  passed  whole  days  in  solitary  medita- 
tion, prayer,  and  reading  the  Koran.  Believ- 
ing himself  endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
and  possessing  a  mastery  of  fervid  eloquence, 
it  seemed  for  years  doubtful  whether  he  would 
become  a  dervish  or  a  soldier.  The  faith  of 
Muridism,  of  which  he  was  the  prophet,  is  Soo- 
feeism  rendered  more  intense  and  effective  by 
the  earnest  profession  of  the  Koran. 

SHANGHAI,  or  Shanobax,  a  city  and  sea- 
port of  China,  in  the  province  of  Kiang-sn,  sit- 
uated on  the  left  bank  of  the  Woosung  river, 
about  14  m.  from  its  mouth  in  the  estuary  of 
the  Tangtse-Kiang,  in  lat  81**  10'  N.,  long.  121** 
80'  £.,  about  170  m.  £.  S.  E.  from  Nanking; 
pop.  estimated  at  160,000.  It  stands  in  a  fer- 
tile plain,  and  consists  of  a  walled  town  and 
several  suburbs,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  that  occupied  by  the  foreign  merchants.  The 
wall  is  high  and  thick  and  nearly  5  m.  in  cir- 
cuit; but  there  is  considerable  vacant  space 
within  this  area,  and  toward  its  centre  there 
are  many  gardens.  The  city  is.  entered  by  6 
gates,  and  the  streets  are  narrow  and  filthy. 
The  houses  are  principally  built  of  brick,  and 
have  generally  a  mean  appearance.  There  are 
tea  guldens  which  occupy  a  large  square  neatly 
laid  out  and  planted  with  trees.  The  suburb 
occupied  by  the  foreign  merchants  contains 
many  handsome  gardens,  the  mansions  of  Eu- 
ropean and  American  merchants,  and  a  neat 
church.  The  climate  is  sometimes  unhealthy 
at  the  season  when  the  S.  W.  monsoon  changes. 
From  June  to  October  heavy  rain  fiaUs,  and 
occasionally  floods  the  surrounding  country. 
The  manufactures  consist  chiefly  of  different 
kmds  of  silk  and  embroidered  goods,  cotton, 
pi4)er,  ivory,  and  glass.  The  river  is  deep  and 
about  900  yards  wide,  and  is  bordered  by  ware- 
houses and  quays. — Shanghai  is  connected  by 
rivers  and  canals  with  about  ^  of  the  Chinese 
empire,  and  the  internal  trade  is  very  consid- 
erable. Between  5,000  and  6,000  vessels  aro 
employed  in  it,  and  upward  of  7,000  sea-going 
crafty  exclusive  of  boats  and  fishing  vessels,  are 
engaged  in  the  coasting  trade.  In  1858,  764 
foreign  vessels  entered  the  port,  of  an  aggregate 
of  242,624  tons ;  of  these,  290,  of  120,205  tons, 
were  British,  and  97,  of  56,280  tons,  were  un- 
der the  flag  of  the  United  States.  The  exports 
consist  principally  of  tea,  silk,  camphor,  and 
porcelain,  and  in  1858  amounted  to  $45,828,- 
168.  beside  $14,248,978  of  treasure.  Of  the 
tea  exported,  the  United  States  took  21,122,- 
644  lbs.,  Great  Britain  20,271,657,  and  other 
countries  4,071,401;  total,  45,465,702  lbs. 
During  the  same  year  72,729  bales  of  silk  were 
exported,  64,875  of  which  were  raw  and  6,484 
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were  thrown ;  26,451  bales  were  shipped  for 
Great  Britain  direct,  42,776  for  Great  Britain 
and  Europe  indireotlj,  1,688  for  the  United 
States,  and  1,870  for  other  places.  The  im- 
ports consist  of  grain,  flonr,  furs,  cotton,  ooals, 
different  kinds  ofnuuiafj&ctared  gcfods,  silver,  and 
opiom.  In  1868  the  total  value  of  the  imports 
was  estimated  at  $69,888,480,  viz. :  goods  and 
merchandise,  $29,470,000 ;  specie  and  bollion, 
$6,180,000;  opimn,  $28,783,480.  Among  the 
imports  were  414,606  pieces  of  American  gray 
twills,  and  86,400  pieces  of  sheetings. — Shang- 
hai was  taken  by  tne  British  in  Jnne,  1842,  but 
was  given  up  the  following  year  after  the  rati- 
fication of  tibeir  treaty  wim  the  Ohinese,  when 
it  became  one  of  the  6  ports  opened  to  foreign 
oommerce.  The  trade  has  since  then  been 
greatly  extended,  and  the  importance  of  the 
place  much  increased.  In  Sept.  1868,  it  was 
captured  by  the  rebels,  but  was  shortly  after- 
ward evacuated,  and  has  since  been  several 
times  threatened  by  them. 

SHANNON,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Missouri,  inter- 
sected by  Current  river ;  area,  about  800  sq.  m.; 
pop.  in  1860,  2,284,  of  whom  18  were  slaves. 
The  surface  is  uneven,  and  partly  occupied  by 
pine  forests.  Mines  of  copper  and  iron  are 
worked.  The  productions  in  1860  were  2,248 
bushels  of  wheat,  46,689  of  oats,  66,718  of  In- 
dian com,  and  2,987  lbs.  of  wool.  Capital, 
Eminence.    . 

SHANNON,  the  largest  river  of  Ireland, 
rises  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cuilcagh  in  the  N. 
W.  part  of  the  county  Gavan,  flows  S.  W.  for  a 
few  miles  to  Lough  Allen,  thence  by  a  circui- 
tous but  generally  S.  course  through  Lough 
Ree  to  Lough  Derg,  and  thence  S.  S.  W.  to 
Limerick,  below  which  the  river,  here  called 
the  Lower  Shannon,  flows  W.  S.  W.  through  a 
broad  estuary  to  the  Atlantic.  Its  total  length 
is  about  220  m.  It  forms  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  counties  Leitrim,  Longford,  West- 
meath,  King^s,  Tipperary,  Limerick,  and  Kerry 
on  the  £.  and  S.  £.,  and  Roscommon,  Gklway, 
and  Clare  on  the  W.  and  S.  W.  Beside  the 
large  lakes  or  expansions  named,  it  passes 
through  several  smaller  ones,  and  portions  of 
its  course  are  very  picturesque.  Its  largest 
affluent  is  the  Suck,  which  enters  it  from  the 
W.  between  Loughs  Ree  and  Derg ;  others  are 
the  Boyle,  Fergus,  Inny,  Brosna,  Mulkerna,  and 
Maig.  The  principal  towns  on  its  banks  beside 
limerick  are  Leitrim,  Oarrick,  Athlone,  and 
Killaloe.  The  tides  in  the  estuary  of  the 
Shannon  vary  between  14  and  18  feet,  and  ves- 
sels of  400  tons  can  ascend  as  far  as  Limerick; 
the  navigation  has  been  improved  throughout 
the  entire  length  at  a  cost  of  about  $2,600,000, 
and  it  communicates  by  canals,  &c.,  with  Dub- 
lin and  the  rivers  Barrow  and  Suir  and  various 
other  parts  of  Ireland.  The  total  descent  of 
the  river  between  its  source  and  the  sea  is  846 
feet,  but  the  greater  part  of  this  fall  is  before 
it  enters  Lough  Allen,  only  11  m.  from  its 
source.  In  the  narrow  parts  of  the  estuary  the 
tide  ruus  with  great  force,  and  at  the  springs 


has  the  appearance  of  a  bore.   The  Bkssaii 
is  famous  for  its  eel  fishery. 

SHANNY,  the  name  of  the  marine  g^j- 
rayed  fishes  of  the  blenny  family,  and  the  ge- 
nus phoUa  (Flem.).  They  differ  from  the 
blennies  proper  in  having  the  head  wito 
crests  or  tentacles;  the  body  is  elongated  and 
compressed,  with  lai^e  pectorals,  rounded  air 
dal,  ventrals  under  the  throat  and  of  2  nri 
and  a  single  interrupted  dorsal  all  aioog  ik 
back,  simple  and  flexible;  the  skin  is  nilked; 
moulli  small,  with  large  lips  and  fiemicireolff 
opening ;  teeth  in  single  senes,  nnmerooflLsnull, 
and  pointed ;  there  is  no  air  bladder ;  the  sm- 
ach  is  thin,  without  csdc»1  dilatation,  and  tiks 
intestine  simple  without  pancreatic  ccca;  v^ 
erture  of  oviduct  between  anos  and  nrisarr 
canal,  and  a  tuft  of  papilla  around  the  tmd 
opening.  The  European  shanny  (P.  Imt^ 
Elem.)  is  rarely  more  than  6  inchea  long;  the 
colors  vary  much,  some  being  mottled  witii 
reddish  brown,  black,  and  white,  and  otben 
uniformly  dusky;  the  head  over  theejesk 
rounded,  from  these  the  profile  being  nearly 
vertical,  and  between  tiiem  a  deep  groore; 
the  irides  are  scarlet,  &nd  the  cheeks  tumid; 
the  eyes  have  movements  independent  of  eieh 
other.  They  are  abundant  on  the  rockjco^ 
of  England  and  France,  keeping  on  the  boaam, 
and  hiding  under  stones  at  low  tide  to  goiid 
against  voracious  fishes  and  long-billed  birds; 
the  food  consists  of  small  moUoska  and  cn^ 
ceans,  which  they  detach  firom  the  rocks  bj 
the  sharp  teeth ;  they  spawn  in  snmmer;  t^^ 
are  of  sinall  size,  swim  in  shoals,  and  are  of  ao 
value  as  food  to  man.  The  lai^  ^)ediDaiB 
have  the  habit  of  eroding  out  of  water,  bf 
means  of  the  ventrals,  as  the  tide  recedes,  bt^ 
ing  in  holes  of  the  rooira,  and  there  renuyoia; 
until  the  tide  again  rises ;  they  occupy  ^ 
holes  singly,  wi&  tJie  head  outward,  retciss 
backward  at  the  approach  of  danger;  the; 
have  been  known  to  live  30  hours  in  a  di; 
box,  and  are  very  soon  killed  by  freah  wwr. 
It  is  a  matter  of  considerable  physiologic:^  i> 
terest  to  ascertain  how  this  fish  ia  eiutie<i'^ 
live  BO  long  a  time  out  of  water ;  it  has  do  sir 
bladder  or  rudimentary  lung  for  tiie  aertfoa 
of  the  blood ;  it  is  not  stated  to  hare  anj  ^-^ 
cial  arrangement  of  the  gills  or  accessor?  "^ 
for  retaining  water ;  the  ^  opemnga  are  rcff 
large,  just  the  opposite  firom  the  ease  io  w 
eels  and  other  fishes  which  live  long  oat  of 
water,  and  would  permit  the  gills  to  beeoae 
very  soon  dry  and  improper  to  drcnlate  tbe 
blood ;  and  it  would  be  supposed  that  this  m 
would  perish  out  of  water  as  soon  as  the  Dua- 
erel,  herring,  and  others  with  large  gill  op^ 
ings.  Flourens  maintains  that  the  death  m 
asphyxia  in  these  cases  is  not  so  much  ^ ,  ^ 
drying  of  the  gills,  as  fropx  the  gills  sniis^ 
into  a  compact  mass  and  presenting  toosn;^ 
a  surface  for  the  action  of  the  air  on  tbecfj 
tained  blood ;  whether  this  fish  has  anf  s^'^ 
mechanism  for  separating  the  leaflets  of  ^ 
gills  is  not  ascertained.    It  must  be  reistiS' 
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bered  that  tlie  body  is  soft  and  scaleless;  cuta- 
neons  respiration  is  veiy  important  in  batra- 
chians,  and  perhaps  the  necessary  oxygenation 
of  the  blood  is  effected  through  the  skin,  as  in 
the  9ynhranehu8  of  Surinam,  when  the  gills  are 
not  in  action,  under  the  control  of  the  par  va- 
gum  nerve ;  perhaps  also  air  may  be  swallowed, 
and  intestinal  respiration  supply  the  necessary 
oxygen,  fus  in  eobitis.  The  ffSl  openings,  how- 
ever, though  large,  may  be  accurately  shut,  and 
the  bulging  cheeks  may  thus  retain  sufficient 
water  to  prevent  the  desiccation  of  the  gills,  as- 
sisted probably  by  the  skin  as  a  respiratory  or- 
gan.— ^The  radiated  shanny  (P.  subbifurcattu, 
Dtorer),  found  rarely  on  the  coasts  of  Massachu- 
setts and  New  York,  is  about  6  inches  long,  of 
a  reddish  brown  color  above  and  yellowish 
white  below,  with  8  dark-colored  bands  pass- 
ing backward  from  the  eyes ;  the  lateral  line  is 
sabbifurcated,  and  there  are  filaments  on  the 
noitrils.  The  Carolina  shanny  (P.  Carolimis, 
Onv.),  from  the  coast  of  the  southern  states,  is 
about  4  inches  long,  of  a  greenish  color  with  4 
or  5  irregular  clouded  spots  fdong  the  back,  and 
brown  spots  on  the  fins. 

SHiVRK,  an  extensive  family  of  marine  car- 
tilaginous fishes,  with  the  rays  or  skates  and 
the  chimaera  or  sea  cat  forming  the  order  of 
plagiostomes  or  selachians,  elevated  under  the 
latter  name  to  a  class  by  Agassiz.    The  sharks 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  rays  by  their 
elongated  fusSbrm  body,  branchial  apertures 
on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  pectoral  fins  of  the 
usual  form  and  situation,  and  large,  fieshy,  and 
powerful  tail,  which  is  the  principal  organ  of 
locomotion;  the  nose  is  pointed  and  projects 
beyond  the  month,  which  is  large  and  armed 
with  formidable  cutting  teeth  in  several  rows; 
the  upper  surface  of  the  head  often  presents  a 
pair  of  respiratory  spiracles ;  the  eyelids  are 
distinct,  wiih  a  free  margin,  and  many  have  a 
nictitating  membrane ;  the  cartilaginous  scapu- 
lar arch  is  not  attached  to  the  spinal  column, 
which  contains  more  ossific  matter  than  the 
other  parts  of  the  skeleton,  the  bodies  being 
frequently  largely  perforated  by  sailors  and 
lued  as  rings  to  confine  their  cravats ;  the  gills 
have  their  margins  attached,  the  water  escaping 
by  5  branchial  openings  (sometimes  more) ;  the 
skin  is  rough  with  osseous  tubercles,  and  is 
sometimes  used  for  smoothing  wood ;  the  liv- 
er is  valuable  for  its  oil,  and  the  flesh  is  fre- 
quently eaten  by  fishermen  and  sailors;   the 
aortic  bulb  has  several  series  of  valves,  and  the 
shortness  of  the  intestine  is  counterbalanced  by 
the  extended  spiral  valve.    They  are  essentially 
carnivorous  animals,  and,  as  in  the  birds  of 
prey,  the  females  are  larger  and  fiercer  than 
the  males;  they  swim  with  great  ease  and 
rapidity,  playing  around  the  fastest  ships  and 
Bteamers;  they  are  extremely  voracious,  de- 
Touring  either  living  or  dead  animal  matters, 
but,  from  the  situation  of  the  mouth  on  the 
^nder  side  of  the  head,  are  obliged  to  turn  on 
the  side  or  back  in  order  to  seize  a  large  object* 
*any  of  the  smaller  species  have  received  the 
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names  of  dog  and  hound,  with  various  canine 
epithets,  from  their  habit  of  foUowing  their 
prey  in  packs.  Sharks  are  higher  than  ordi- 
nary fishes  in  the  phenomena  of  reproduction ; 
there  is  with  them  true  sexual  union,  and  they 
are  ovoviviparous,  that  is,  the  eggs  are  hatched 
in  the  oviducts,  though  they  are  often  expelled 
before  the  embryo  has  quitted  them ;  the  egg 
presents  in  its  early  development  many  pecu- 
liarities of  those  of  the  higher  vertebrates.  In 
some  the  eggs  are  received  into  the  villous 
oviduct,  in  which  as  in  a  uterus  the  young  are 
developed ;  under  these  circumstances  ova  are 
observed  in  different  stages  of  development, 
and  frequently  one  in  each  oviduct.  In  others 
the  egg  is  received  in  a  homy,  semi-trans- 
parent, oblong  case,  with  long  convoluted  ten- 
drils at  each  comer,  deposited  near  the  shore 
in  the  winter  months,  and  prevented  from 
being  too  mdely  treated  by  the  waves  by  the 
tendrils  mooring  it  to  a  sea  weed  or  other  body ; 
the  case  has  an  elongated  fissure  at  each  end 
for  the  entranoer  and  exit  of  water,  and  the 
young  shark  escapes  at  the  end  where  the  head 
is  situated;  the  young  animal  swims  about  for 
a  time  deriving  its  nourishment  from  the  at- 
tached yolk  bag,  which,  when  it  is  able  to 
take  food  by  the  mouth,  is  absorbed  as  in  birds 
and  mammals.  The  egg  cases  are  often  cast 
ashore  by  the  waves,  and  are  commonly  known 
as  sailors'  purses.  About  100  species  of  sharks 
are  known,  mostly  in  northern  waters  and  the 
eastern  hemisphere ;  some  are  almost  cosmop- 
olite, wh\le  others  have  a  limited  geographical 
distribution ;  the  family  contains  the  largest  of 
the  fishes,  the  great  basking  shark  attaining  a 
length  of  more  than  80  feet. — In  the  family 
icylHidcp,  generally  called  dog  fishes  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  sharks  proper,  spout 
holes  are  present;  the  snout  is  short  and 
blunt;  the  gill  openings  are  6,  the  last  one 
over  the  base  of  the  pectoral;  2  dorsals,  far 
back  and  behind  the  ventrals';  an  anal  present; 
caudal  long,  tmncated  at  the  end,  with  a  notch 
on  the  under  side ;  no  caudal  pit ;  a  furrow  at 
the  comers  of  the  mouth ;  teeth  with  a  pointed 
median  cusp,  and  4  or  5  small  points  on  each 
side ;  the  parts  about  the  mouth  and  nose  in 
some  genera  are  divided  into  fiaps  and  barbels, 
evidently  organs  of  touch,  necessary  in  their 
rapid  passage  along  the  bottom.    They  are  ovi- 

Earous,  and  the  eggs  resemble  those  of  a  skate. 
Q  the  genus  scyllium  (M&ll.  and  Henle)  the 
spout  holes  are  close  behind  the  eyes,  and  the 
nostrils  near  the  mouth  and  valved;  dermal 
scales  tricuspid.  Most  of  the  species  are  found 
around  the  southern  coasts  of  Africa;  they  are 
among  the  smallest  ^  of  the  sharks,  and  live 
near  the  ground.  There  are  2  species  on  the 
English  coast,  the  S.  eatulus  ^Ouv.)  and  S. 
eanicula  (Cuv.).  The  former  is  2  or  8  feet 
long,  brownish  gray  above,  with  a  few  large 
blackish  and  white  spots,  and  whitish  below; 
the  food  consists  of  fish,  mollusks,  and  crus- 
taceans; the  female  deposits  about  20  eggs, 
according  to  Ouvier.     The  latter,  the  small 
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spotted  dog  f  sh,  about  2  feet  long,  is  of  a  more 
reddish  tint,  with  more  nomeroas  and  Bmaller 
spots ;  it  is  widely  distributed,  following  ships 
and  seizing  whatever  falls  or  is  thrown  over- 
board; it  eats  chiefly  fish,  but  has  been  known 
to  attack  fishermen  and  bathers ;  it  lies  in  am- 
bush in  the  mud  or  among  weeds,  darting 
thence  upon  its  prev.  Both  these  species  are 
the  pests  of  the  fishing  stations  all  along  the 
coast,  .especially  among  the  Orkney  islands, 
robbing  the  lines  at  every  opportunity,  and 
not  unfrequently  caught  themselves;  the  flesh 
is  white,  but  dry  and  fibrous,  and,  though  eaten 
by  the  fishermen,  is  rarely  brought  to  market; 
in  the  Orkneys  they  are  skinned,  split,  and 
dried ;  the  skin  is  used  by  cabinet  makers  as  a 
fine  rasp,  and  the  liver  is  valuable  for  its  oil. 
Among  the  other  genera  and  species  of  N.  E. 
Asia  are  many  whose  fins  are  esteemed  a  deli* 
caoy  for  soups  by  the  Chinese;  the  English 
species  are  doubtless  as  good  for  this  purpose, 
and  in  some  localities  the  fins  might  be  profit- 
ably collected  for  exportation. — ^Under  the  name 
of  sqiMli  Guvier  comprehended  all  the  other 
sharks,  except  the  hammer-head  and  monk 
fish,  of  which  he  made  distinct  genera ;  Owen 
gives  the  name  of  nyctitantes  to  a  portion  of 
uie  squall,  chiefiy  eareharidcB  and  galeida  (de- 
scribed below),  the  presence  of  a  nictitating 
membrane  to  the  eye  being  accompanied  with 
a  greater  induration  of  the  skeleton.  In  the 
family  earcharida  there  are  2  dorsals  and  an 
anal,  the  1st  dorsal  over  the  space  between 
the  pectorals  and  ventrals ;  there  are  no  spout 
holes,  and  the  last  2  gill  openings  are  over  the 
pectorals ;  nostrils  generally  small,  pupil  per- 
pendicularly oval,  and  mouth  boldly  convex ; 
the  teeth  are  compressed,  triangular,  with  an 
entire  or  serrated  edge,  arranged  in  a  linear 
series  like  those  of  a  saw,  in  several  rows,  of 
which  the  anterior  only  are  erected  for  use, 
the  posterior  lying  fiat;  the  tail  has  a  short 
under  lobe  and  a  notch  neat  the  end  of  the 
upper ;  there  is  a  pit  above  and  below  the  base 
of  the  tail ;  the  intestinal  valve  is  longitudinally 
and  not  spirally  rolled;  skin  comparatively 
smooth.  The  genus  careJuzrioB  (MqU.  and  Henle) 
has  been  divided  into  various  subgenera,  but  all 
have  the  nostrils  midway  between  the  mouth 
and  end  of  the  fiattened  snout,  the  labial  cartila- 
ges very  small,  and  the  yolk  bag  connecied  with 
a  kind  of  uterine  placenta  in  the  smooth  or  vil- 
lous oviduct.  The  white  shark  (0,  vulgaris^ 
Ouv.)  attains  a  length  of  80  to  85  feet,  and  a 
weight  of  more  than  2,000  lbs. ;  the  color  is 
ashy  brown  above  and  whitish  below;  the 
head  is  large,  the  gape  enormous,  and  the  body 
stout;  the  teeth  form  such  a  perfect  cutting 
apparatus,  that  the  body  of  a  man  may  be 
cleanly  divided  at  a  single  bite ;  some  of  the 
jaws  of  this  species  (which  are  not  the  true 
jaw  bones,  however)  are  large  enough,  even 
when  shrunk  by  drying,  to  slip  over  the  body 
of  a  man ;  it  has  been  seen  near  Calcutta  to 
Swallow  a.bullock^s  head  and  horns  entire. 
This  is  the  man-eater  shark  about  which  so 


many  stories  have  been  dronlated,  ind  it  k 
certain  that  human  remains  haye  beenfomi 
in  its  stomach ;  it  is  gluttonona,  savage,  od 
bold,  and  is  truly  the  tiger  of  the  oceao;  h 
ordinary  food  conmsts  of  large  M.  sd& 
cuttle  fishes,  and  even  decaying  animal  nuaeii 
It  is  found  in  almost  all  oceans,  thoogh  most 
abundantly  in  tropical  waters,  and  is  a  n;4i 
and  surface  swimmer ;  it  oocaaionallj  Dukc 
its  appearance  in  the  Hediterranean  Aodontbe 
British  coasts.  It  is  the  terror  of  sailors,  vbo 
always  kill  it  when  possible ;  as  it  foUovs  sbipi 
to  feed  upon  the  garbage  thrown  orerbici 
and  bites  eagerly  at  any  large  bait  diazzicgi: 
the  stem,  it  is  not  unfrequently  caoglit  ibe  pr^ 
caution  being  taken  to  cut  off  the  tul  as  sojcai 
it  is  brought  on  board  in  order  to  prevent  i> 
jury  from  this  powerful  organ.  Sailors  birei 
superstition  that  it  keeps  companj  with  Tt»ti 
having  sick  persons  on  board,  being  sopp-jM 
to  ascertain  this  by  the  acute  aenae  of  ssdL 
in  hopes  of  feasting  on  the  body  whenthrd: 
overboard ;  they  also  follow  ala?e  ships  fuc 
Africa  to  America,  and  obtain  many  of  *ik 
victims  of  this  traffic ;  but  it  is  giving  theti 
too  much  credit  both  for  intelligence  and  irate- 
ness  of  smell,  to  pretend  that  their  oompiny  s 
in  any  way  due  to  the  expectation  of  a  ek^ 
of  human  flesh.  Their  sense  of  hearing  is  re? 
fine,  if  we  can  judge  from  the  laiige  size  of  Ha 
semicircular  canals  and  vestibnle  of  the  eais 
The  young  are  bom  alive  at  different  peri-jli 
until  20  or  80  are  produced;  theyare7(*fi 
inches  long  at  birth.  This  species  meet*  fid 
a  formidable  enemy  in  tiie  sperm  whale,  uds 
often  destroyed  by  it  after  a  long  and  bk-^ 
combat ;  like  all  sharks,  it  is  greatlj  'udiSjA 
with  UbtUcb  and  other  intestinal  worms.  T» 
blue  shark  ((7.  glaucusj  Cuv.)  is  a  finuDer.^*- 
cies,  rarely  more  than  8  feet  long;  it  i>  ^^ 
slender  and  elegantly  formed,  and  th«  m^ 
beautiful  in  color  of  the  sharks,  being  finest« 
blue  above,  and  white  below ;  the  skin  is  g* 
ulated  and  rough.-  It  b  distributed  in  uk* 
parts  of  the  globe,  and  is  very  bold  and  Tin- 
cious;  its  principal  food  consists  of  henct 
shad,  and  other  migratory  fishes;  itis*  j:^ 
pest  to  the  British  fishermen,  snapping  on  w 
fish  as  they  are  drawn  to  the  snriaice  and  ba^ 
off  the  lines ;  when  hooked,  if  they  cannot  <fr 
vide  the  line,  they  are  in  the  habit  of  roJi^' 
themselves,  over  and  over  so  as  to  vini  » 
around  the  body,  sometimes  beyond  the  po^ 
of  extrication  except  by  the  knife;  thetiW 
make  great  havoc  in  the  pUchard  fisbe'^ifr 
stroying  the  nets  and  devonring  ^*  ^  ^ 
the  white  shark,  this  species  is  often  antw^ 
by  the  pilot  fish,  which  foUows  the  great  «»• 
chians,  as  human  .parasites  do  men  of  ***- 
and  power,  for  the  sake  of  the  fflnall  pw>^ 
left  in  their  train.  (See  Pilot  Fisn.)  }'^^ 
are  many  stories  of  the  extreme  ^^^^V^ 
'this  species  for  its  young,  which  are  mi« 
take  refuge  when  alarmed  in  the  ^^^ 
the  parent,  but  it  is  a  modifi(»tion  of  tb^rj- 
of  the  lion  lying  down  happily  ^"^  ^  ^*^ 
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tbe  latter  being  inside  the  former ;  there  can 
be  no  doabt  that  small  sharks  are  often  found 
in  the  stomachs  of  the  larger,  but  this  is  rather 
a  proof  of  cannibalism  and  unscrupulous  to- 
racitj  than  of  parental  affection,  and  the  re- 
turn of  the  yonng  sharks  alive  from  the  stomach 
of  the  old  is  exceedingly  improbable.    Of  the 
American  species  of  this  genus  may  be  men- 
tioned the  dusky  shark  {G,  obscurus^  Lesueur), 
attaining  a  length  of  10  to  12  feet,  dark  brown 
above  f^nd  dirty  white  below,  occasionally  found 
(HI  the  coast  of  the  nortiiem  and  middle  states ; 
the  small  blue  shark  (0,  ecmdem,  Mitch.),  8  to 
6  feet  long,  date  blue  above  and  whitish  be- 
low, found  in  the  same  waters ;  and  Atwood^s 
shark  {C,  Attooodij  Storer),  coming  nearest  the 
great  white  shark,  attaining  a  length  of  18  or 
14  feet  and  a  weight  of  1,600  lbs.    The  color 
of  the  last  named  is  leaden  gray  above  and 
white  below ;  it  has  been  caught  off  the  coast 
of  Massachusetts. — ^In  the  family  galeidm^  topes 
or  hounds,  the  fins,  nostrils,  gill  openings,  and 
mouth  are  as  in  the  ca/rekamda;  there  are  very 
small  spout  holes ;  the  teeth  are  alike  in  both 
jaws,  with  cutting  edges  and  a  cusp  pointing 
obliquely  outward ;  Ihe  upper  lobe  of  the  taU  is 
much  the  longer  and  notched  near  the  end; 
tbe  scales  small,  d-ridged,  with  a  median  cusp. 
In  the  genns  galeus  (Ouv.)  the  pupil  is  round 
above  and  angular  below ;  the  teeth  smooth  on 
the  inner  edge,  serrated  on  the  outer,  with  the 
cusp  smooth;  the  median  teeth  straight,  jag- 
ged at  the  base  on  each  side ;  no  tail  pits,  and 
the  intestinal  valve  spiral.    The  common  tope 
or  penny  dog  (0,  vulgaris^  Ouv.)  attains  a 
length  of  6  feet ;   the  body  is  fhsiform,  of  a 
slate  gray  above  and  grayish  white  below ;  it 
is  rapacious,  though  less  so  than  the  blue  shark, 
and  a  pest  to  the  fishermen  in  summer  on  the 
soQthem  coasts  of  England ;  when  hooked,  if 
it  cannot  bite  off  the  line,  it  rolls  itself  up  in 
it ;  the  young,  to  the  number  of  80  or  more, 
are  bom  in  May  and  June ;  the  liver  is  of  some 
value  for  its  oil    The  arctic  tope  (ffoleoe&rdo 
aretiew,  MolL  and  Henle)  is  a  northern  species 
found  about  Norway  and  Iceland ;  the  teeth 
are  serrated  on  both  edges,  there  is  a  tail  pit 
above  and  below,  and  the  intestinal  valve  is 
longitudinal.    The  genus  mustelus  (Artedi)  of 
this  {snnij  has  been  described  under  Dog-S^h  ; 
in  this  the  teeth  are  pavement-like  as  in  the 
rays. — ^In  the  family  lamnid/B  the  gill  openings 
are  very  large,  all  anterior  to  the  pectorals; 
they  have  no  nictitating  membrane,  and  the 
Bpout  holes  are  small,  tail  pits  evident,  caudal 
broadly  forked  and  nearly  crescentio,  tail  keeled 
on  the  sides,  and  the  intestinal  valve  spiral. 
In  the  genus  lamna  (Ouv.)  the  snout  is  a  8-sided 
pyramid  with  a  short  nasal  flap,  the  spout  holes 
far  behind  the  eyes,  and  the  mouth  wide ;  the 
teeth  are  triangular,  not  serrated,  with  an  acute 
toothlet  at  the  base  on  each  side,  the  surface 
resting  on  the  jaw  being   deeply  concave; 
j         there  is  a  vacant  space  above,  and  below  in- 
stead  of  mesial   teeth;   skin   comparatively 
smooth,  and  the  scales  very  small.    The  por- 


beagle shark  (X.  eomubica,  Ouv.),  >found  on 
the  northern  coasts  of  Europe  especially  in  au- 
tunm,  attains  a  length  of  9  feet ;  it  is  uniform 
grayish  black  above  and  white  below.  They 
associate  in  small  packs,  from  which  and  t^e 
porpoise-like  form  of  the  body,  the  common 
name  is  derived;  they  feed  chiefly  on  fishes 
and  cephalopods;  they  are  ovoviviparous. 
The  mackerel  shark  (Z.  [oxyrhina]  punctata, 
Mitch.)  of  North  America  is  greeni^  on  the 
back,  lighter  on  the  sides,  and  white  below ; 
the  teeth  are  narrow,  long  and  nail-like,  cal- 
culated for  holding  rather  than  cutting  prey ; 
the  head  and  sides  are  punctured  by  a  series 
of  mucous  pores.  Like  the  English  porbeagle, 
this  species  from  its  size  and  formidable  teeth 
is  the  most  dangerous  of  the  common  sharks, 
though  it  is  not  ascertained  that  it  attacks 
man  unless  in  self-defence;  it  is  common  in 
summer  on  the  New  England  coasts,  and  is  a 
great  pest  to  the  mackerel  and  cod  fishers,  bit- 
ing off  both  fish  and  line ;  it  may  attain  the 
length  of  10  feet,  but  is  usually  not  more  than 
half  this ;  it  received  its  name  fh>m  its  follow- 
ing the  shoals  of  mackerel  on  which  it  feeds ; 
the  liver  is  valuable  for  oil,  a  single  fish  often 
yielding  6  or  T  gallons;  though  generally  used 
by  curriers  only,  when  made  carefoUy  from  fresh 
livers  it  is  as  good  as  whale  oil  to  burn.  The 
gray  shark  (pdonta^pia  grUevB,  Ag.)  has  the  fore 
teeth  simple,  long,  conical,  with  smooth  edges 
and  one  or  more  basal  toothlets;  toward  the 
corners  the  teeth  are  smaller  and  more  inciso- 
rial ;  it  attains  a  length  of  4  to  7  feet,  and  is 
light  bluish  gray  above,  lighter  on  the  sides, 
and  white  below ;  it  is  not  uncommon  in  Long 
Island  sound,  and  of  late  years  in  Massachusetts 
bay.  In  the  genus  selache  (Ouv.)  the  snout  is 
short  and  blunt,  and  the  gill  openings  almost 
meet  under  the  throat;  the  teeth  are  very 
small  and  numerous,  conical,  without  serra- 
tions, curving  b^pkward,  snd  without  tooth- 
lets  and  notches ;  scales  small,  with  radiating 
curved  points,  so  that  the  skin  feels  rough ;  the 
eyes  are  very  small.  The  great  basking  shark 
(8,  tnaccima^  Ouv.)  is  the  largest  of  this  class  of 
fishes,  attaining  a  length  of  80  or  40  feet,  and 
even  over  50  if  the  shark  stranded  at  Stronsa 
in  1808,  and  described  as  the  sea  serpent,  be- 
longed to  this  species.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of 
the  northern  seas,  descending  in  summer  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Greenland  and  Spitzber- 
gen  to  the  English  channel  and  the  middle 
United  States.  Notwithstanding  its  size  and 
strength,  it  is  the  least  ferocious  of  the  sharks ; 
it  does  not  appear  to  feed  on  fishes,  but  on  cut- 
tle fishes,  crustaceans,  medusfe,  and  echini,  and, 
according  to  Pennant,  also  on  sea  weeds.    It  is 

.  sluggish  in  its  movements,  and  fond  of  reposing 
at  £he  surface  in  the  sun  with  the  dorsal  raisea 
in  the  air,  and  hence  called  sun  fish,  sail  fish,  and 

'  basking  shark ;  under  these  circumstances  it  is 
easily  approached  and  harpooned ;  this  is  ofteil 
done  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  of  the  liver,  which 
amounts  to  several  barrels  in  a  full-grown  fish ; 
it  is  dangerous  to  attack,'  as  from  its  speed  and 
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atrength  it  is  apt  to  pull  a  boat  under  water  or 
oyertnm  it ;  it  has  been  known  to  drag  a  ves- 
sel of  70  tons  against  a  fresh  gale,  and  requires 
often  24  hoars  to  fatigue  and  kill  it.  It  is  dark 
elate-colored  above,  and  lighter  below.  The 
S.'elephas  (Lesueur)  is  probably  the  same  spe- 
cies; it  has  been  ti^en  in  the  bay  of  Fundy  40 
feet  long ;  on  the  New  England  coast  it  is  call- 
ed the  bone  shark  by  fishermen. — In  the  family 
ahpeciidcB  the  snout  is  short  and  conical,  the 
spout  holes  and  nostrils  very  small,  the  gill 
openings  small,  the  last  one  over  the  pectoris; 
mouth  comparatively  small,  the  teeth  not  ser- 
rated, triangular,  sharp,  and  alike  in  both  jaws ; 
no  tooth  on  the  mesial  Ime,  and  a  crescentic 
fold  of  skin  behind  the  upper  teeth ;  the  2d  dor- 
sal opposite  the  anal  and  very  small ;  pectorals 
large  and  triangular ;  upper  lobe  of  tail  as  long 
as  tiie  body,  with  a  pit  at  the  root ;  scales  small 
and  3-pronged,  and  intestinal  valve  spiral.  It 
contains  the  single  genus  alojpias  (Raf.),  and  the 
single  species  A.  vulpes  (Raf.),  the  swingle-tail, 
fox,  or  thresher  shark ;  it  attains  a  length  of 
16  feet,  but  is  generally  much  smaller  than 
this ;  the  body  is  fusiform,  bluish  lead-colored 
above,  white  below,  with  light  blue  blotches 
on  the  outer  edge  of  the  abdomen.  It  attacks 
its  prey  and  enemies  and  defends  itself  by 
blows  of  tlie  tail ;  it  in  this  way  disperses  the 
shoals  of  smaller  cetaceans ;  the  food  consists 
principally  of  herring,  mackerel,  and  other  sur- 
face and  shoal  fish  of  small  size.  It  is  found  in 
the  European  seas  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  coast  of  England,  and  also  on  the  American 
side  from  the  British  provinces  to  the  middle 
states;  it  has  been  known  to  attack  fishing 
boats  in  the  bay  of  Fundy. — ^In  the  family  ces- 
tracumtidoB  the  nostrils  are  slit  to  within  the 
mouth,  which  is  at  the  fore  end  of  the  snout ; 
the  spout  holes  are  rather  behind  the  eyes ;  the 
gill  openings  small,  the  last  one  above  the  pec- 
torals ;  a  spine  forming  the  front  of  each  dor- 
sal ;  tail  short  and  wide,  strongly  notched  be- 
low ;  teeth  pavement-like,  in  rounded  oblique 
scrolls ;  the  body  short  and  stout,  head  large, 
and  eyes  prominent.  The  genus  cestraeion 
(Ouv.)  furmshes  the  only  living  representative 
of  a  family  numerous  in  the  secondary  geologi- 
cal epoch;  the  C.  PhiUipm  (Ouv.)  attains  a 
length  of  2  or  8  feet,  and  is  brownie  above 
and  whitish  below ;  it  inhabits  the  Pacific  from 
Australia  to  Japan ;  it  is  called  nurse  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  cat  or  kitten  shark  in  China; 
the  young  are  often  seen  in  Canton  insect 
boxes. — In  the  family  notidanidm  there  is  only 
one  dorsal  and  no  nictitating  membrane ;  the 
upper  comer  fold  of  the  mouth  very  large,  the 
under  one  small ;  the  spout  holes  vertical  and 
small ;  there  are  6  or  7  gill  openings,  gradually 
decreasing  in  size,  and  all  before  the  pectorals ; 
a  mesial  upper  tooth,  the  rest  low  and  flat  toward 
the  corners  of  the  mouth,  triangular  above  and 
serrated  below,'  and  the  foremost  crowded  and 
curved ;  lower  lobe  of  the  tail  small,  truncated, 
and  notched  at  the  end ;  no  tail  pits,  and  the  in- 
testinal valve  spiral.  The  genus  notidanus  (Cuv.) 


has  been  subdivided  by  Bafinesqne  into  ia& 
ehvs  and  hepianehus,  according  as  there  &re  { 
or  7  gill  openings ;  the  species  are  saaSi,  alxci 
8  feet  long.  There  are  2  in  theMediterriaea. 
the  JV.  (hep.)  cinereus  (Cuv.),  with  7  hmtllL 
openings ;  and  the  JV.  (hex.^  griteus  (Cur.),  rd 
6  branchial  openings,  asn-colored  above  s&i 
whitish  below ;  the  last  sometimes  waDderss: 
far  as  the  English  coast. — ^In  the  family  r^> 
eidof  there  are  spout  holes,  2  dorsals,  eadi  be- 
ed  by  a  spine,  no  nictitating  membnDe,aLii: 
giU  openings,  all  before  the  pectorals;  tetd 
small  and  acute,  and  intestinal  valve  spiral  :D£ 
principal  genus,  acanthias  (Bonap.),  has  tkendt- 
scribed  under  Dog-Fish. — In  the  femih  if*i- 
nid<B  the  dorsals  are  without  spinesw  mdtbt?^ 
is  no  anal  nor  nictitating  membrane;  thec^^ 
teeth  are  pointed,  the  lower  broader  and  cc- 
ting  and  not  denticulated ;  no  tail  phs;  mr 
tinal  valve  spiral.  In  the  genus  Kymnvi  (Cnr.' 
the  spout  holes  are  far  behind  the  ejes.theg'I 
openings  small,  the  body  short  and  thick,  sad 
the  lobes  of  the  tail  not  very  Tineqnal.  Tk 
Greenland  shark  {S,  horealU,  Rem.)  attainji 
length  of  about  14  feet,  and  is  of  an  aghv  pj 
color ;  it  inhabits  the  arctic  seas,  somite 
visiting  the  northern  shores  of  Enrope  ffld 
America.  It  is  a  great  enemy  of  the  whsl^ 
attacking  them  fiercely,  and  with  its  mciiorisi 
teeth  scooping  out  at  every  bite  a  piece  asbrfe 
as  a  man's  head,  the  mouth  being  20  to  5i 
inches  wide.  According  to  Scoresbv,  ther  gen- 
erally attend  the  cutting  up  of  whales,  U\^ 
themselves  freely  to  blubber;  thementf&e 
fall  into  the  water  among  them,  but  are  isx 
attacked ;  they  are  so  tenacious  of  life,  afidso 
insensible  to  wounds,  that  they  will  reiEia  t< 
their  prey  after  having  received  lance  sat! 
which  would  kill  any  other  shark;  the  mft- 
des,  especially  those  of  the  jaws,  retain  thtl* 
irritability  for  several  hours  after  death:  u 
heart  is  said  to  be  very  small,  and  its  pulsadoK 
only  6  or  8  in  a  minute,  which  would  exyac 
their  tenacity  of  life  and  the  difficulty  of  r^- 
ing  any  vital  organ.  They  also  eat  small  fei* 
and  crustaceans.  They  are  liable  to  the  atof*-' 
of  a  parasitic  crustacean  (teiiffa  «/^'^ 
Grant),  2  or  8  inches  long,  which  fixes  irseJ 
80  often  to  the  cornea  of  the  eyes,  thai  it  »«^ 
formerly  supposed  to  be  a  natmral  appwic*?*' 
this  BO  seriously  impairs  vision  as  gometimtJ  J-^ 
make  them  apparently  blind,  so  as  neither  U' 
attempt  escape  nor  avoid  a  threatened  Wo^ 
The  nurse  or  sleeper  shark  {8.  htfrn^^^  \: 
Kay;  somniosus^  Lesueur)  attains  a ler^i  .^ 
8  feet ;  the  color  is  leaden  gray,  darkest  od  t^ 
back,  with  a  black  lateral  line ;  the  fins  m  » 
small  that  it  must  be  rather  slow  in  its  B^^»^ 
ments,  and  it  is  generally  regarded  as  a  gwj^ 
shark;  the  skin  is  rough  and  prickly;  »k^ 
specimens  have  been  caught  on  the  c«stC|^ 
Massachusetts.— In  the  family  «?«fl^'*''f 
termediate  between  the  sharks  and  nj^ 


body  is  flattened  above  and  bdow,  aw^j 
in  shape  on  account  of  the  broad  pectorw?^ 
ventrals,  as  in  rays;  the  mouth  is  very "* 
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and  ftt  the  end  of  the  snont,  the  eyes  small  and 
on  the  dorsal  aspect  with  the  large  spout  holes 
behind  them;  the  head  round^  anteriorly; 
the  pectorals  separated  from  the  head  by  a  fur- 
row in  which  are  the  long  and  closely  approxi- 
mated gill  openings;  2  dorsals,  both  on  the 
tail,  farther  hack  than  the  ventrals ;  tail  keeled 
on  the  sides,  and  the  caudal  nearly  or  quite 
symmetrical ;  male  claspers  small,  scales  coni- 
cal, with  a  terminal  point ;  teeth  conical,  irreg- 
ular, with  interspaces.    These  are  the  charac- 
ters of  the  only  genus,  iquatina  (Dum.),  of  which 
the  best  known  species  {S^  angelus,  Dum.)  is 
called  shark  ray  from  its  appearance,  angel  fish 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  expanded  pectorals 
to  wings,  monk  fish  from  its  rounded  head 
seeming  to  be  enveloped  in  a  cowl,  and  fiddle 
fish  from  its  general  shape.    It  attains  a  length 
of  7  or  8  feet,  and  is  rough  and  mottled  with 
brown  and  bluish  gray  above,  and  smooth  and 
dirty  white  below;  the  pectorals  are  lighter 
and  bordered  with  brown,  the  nostrils  covered 
by  a  ciliated  membrane,  and  a  row  of  spines 
along  the  back.    It  is  not  uncommon  in  Eu- 
ropean seas,  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  it 
was  known  to  Aristotle,  in  whose  time,  as  now, 
the  rough  skin  was  used  to  polish  wood.   They 
are  gregarious,  fierce  and  dangerous  to  ap- 
proach, hideous,  and  very  voracious,  swimming 
near  the  bottom,  and  feeding  on  fiat  fishes  and 
other  species  living  in  the  mud  or  sand;  the 
yonng  are  produced  alive  in  June.    The  fiesh  is 
white,  coarse,  and  tasteless,  though  formerly  es- 
teemed as  food.  A  species  has  been  described  on 
the  American  coast  as  the  3.  Dumerili  (Lesueur). 
—In  the  family  zyganieUB  there  is  a  nictitating 
membrane,  no  spout  holes,  and  2  spineless  dor- 
sals ;  the  head  is  fiat,  with  the  orbits  extended 
laterally  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner,  fiex- 
ible  and  doubled  on  themselves  in  the  foetus, 
bat  standing  out  at  right  angles  and  to  a 
greater  distance  as  age  advances ;  on  the  end 
of  these  lateral  processes  are  the  large  eyes. 
This  strange  form  of  head  is  found  in  no  other 
vertebrate,  and  only  in  some  dipterous  insects 
{diopsU,  &c.),  and  in  many  decapod  crustaceans 
whose  eyes  are  at  the  end  of  long  pedicles. 
The  snout  is  truncated,  so  that  the  head  re- 
sembles a  double  hammer;  the  nostrils  are  on 
the  front  border,  and  have  a  small  nasal  fiap ; 
the  teeth  are  alike  above  and  below,  compress- 
^  pyramids,  sometimes  with  a  serrated  ex- 
ternal basal  ridge,  and  a  mesial  tooth  in  both 
jaws;  tail  pits  distinct,  and  oviduct  villous. 
Such  are  the  characters  of  the  only  genus,  zf/goh 
na  (Oav.)  or  gphyra  (Van  der  Hoeven),  of  which 
the  best  known  species  is  the  hammer-headed 
shark  (Z  [A]  malleus,  Ouv.) ;  it  attains  a  length 
of  12  feet  or  more,  and  is  ^ayish  above  with 
head  nearly  black,  and  whitish  below ;  the  iris 
fa  yellow ;  the  1st  dorsal  is  high,  triangular, 
falcate,  and  toward  the  upper  part  of  the  back, 
the  2d  smaller  and  near  the  tail.    It  is  found 
m  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  warm  seas 
w  most  parts  of  the  globe,  especially  of  the 
East  Indies,  and  generally  in  deep  water.    It 


is  so  ferocious  as  to  attack  persons  bathing, 
and  is  very  voracious,  feeding  chiefly  on  rays 
and  fiat  fishes;  great  numbers  of  them  are 
sometimes  seen  together ;  the  fiesh  is  leathery 
and  unfit  to  eat,  but  the  liver  yields  consider- 
able oil ;  a  female  opened  at  Penang  was  found 
to  contain  over  85  living  young.  l3ie  Z,  tiburo 
(Cuv.),  with  a  head  more  resembling  the  blade 
of  a  shovel  than  a  hammer,  has  been  found  on 
the  European  and  American  coasts.  The  com- 
mon species  of  America,  between  Massachusetts 
and  Brazil,  once  considered  the  Z.  malleus^  has 
been  described  by  Dr.  Storer  ("  Proceedings 
of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History," 
vol.  iii.  p.  71,  1848)  as  the  Z.  arcuata  ;  it  at- 
tains a  length  of  11  or  12  feet,  and  is  much 
dreaded  by  fishermen. — Sharks  of  large  size 
abounded  in  former  geological  epochs,  especial- 
ly during  the  secondary  and  primary  periods. 
la  some  of  the  tertiary  formations,  as  at  Malta, 
teeth  of  sharks  have  been  found  7  inches  long 
and  4}  wide  at  the  base,  which  many  have  sup- 
posed must  have  belonged  to  gigantic  species, 
perhaps  60  to  100  feet  long ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  great  basking  shark  has 
teeth  very  much  less  in  size  than  many  carcha- 
ridas  of  considerably  smaller  dimensions ;  it  is 
probable  that  these  large  teeth  belonged  to 
sharks  not  more  than  25  or  80  feet  in  length. 

SHARP,  Daniel,  D.D.,  an  American  clergy- 
man, born  in  Huddersfield,  England,  Dec.  25, 
1788,  died  near  Baltimore,  Md.,  June  28,  1858. 
At  the  age  of  22  he  came  to  New  York  as  the 
agent  or  factor  of  a  large  commercial  house  in 
Yorkshire,  afterward  studied  theology  under 
the  Bev.  Dr.  Staughton  at  Philadelphia,  and 
was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church 
in  l^ewark,  K  J.,  in  1809.  In  1812  he  became 
pastor  of  the  third  (now  Oharles  street)  Baptist 
church,  Boston,  and  continued  there  till  his 
death.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts missionary  society,  the  forerunner 
of  the  home  mission  society,  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  "  American  Baptist  Magazine,"  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  the  movement  for  foreign  mis- 
sions, and  an  officer  of  the  triennial  Baptist  con- 
vention almost  from  its  organization,  for  many 
years  the  president  of  its  acting  board,  and 
after  the  change  of  organization  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  missionary  union.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  northern  Baptist  education 
society  and  of  the  Newton  theological  seminary, 
and  was  for  18  years  preddent  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  that  institution.  He  also  actively 
participated  in  every  enterprise  for  promoting 
the  temporal  or  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people 
of  Boston.  In  1828  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  ' 
Brown  nniversity,  from  which  he  received  in 
the  same  year  the  degree  of  D.D.,  as  also  from 
Harvard  university  in  1848;  and  in  1846  he 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  board  of  over- 
seers of  the  latter  institution.  Dr.  Sharp's 
published  writings  consist  entirely  of  sermons 
and  addresses,  of  which  about  20  are  extant. 
Several  of  them  have  passed  through  a  num* 
ber  of  editions. 
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SHARP,  Gbanyilli,  an  English  philanthro- 
pist, born  in  Durham  in  1784,  died  in  London, 
Jnly  6,  1818.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Sharp,  archdeacon  of  Northumberland,  and 
the  author  of  several  philological,  antiquarian, 
and  religious  works,  and  grandson  of  Dr.  John 
Sharp,  archbishop  of  York.  He  was  educated 
for  the  bar,  but  quitted  the  stadj  of  his  profes- 
sion for  a  place  in  the  ordnance  office,  which 
he  resigned  at  the  commencement  of  the  Amer- 
ican war,  from  disapprobation  of  the  course 
pursued  by  the  English  government.  He  then 
took  chambers  at  ti^e  Temple,  intending  to  de- 
vote himself  to  literature.  In  1769  a  negro 
slave  named  Somerset,  who  had  been  brought 
to  England,  had  on  falling  ill  been  turned  into 
the  streets  by  his  master.  Sharp  met  him  and 
took  him  to  a  hospital,  and  when  he  was  re- 
covered procured  him  a  situation.  Two  years 
later  the  negroes  master  claimed  him,  and  had 
him  arrested  and  imprisoned.  Sharp  sum- 
moned them  both  before  the  lord  mayor,  who 
discharged  the  slave ;  but  the  master  refusing  to 
give  him  up,  Sharp  brought  the- case  before  the 
court  of  king^s  bench,  the  12  judges  of  which, 
in  May,  1772,  decided  that  a  slaye  could  not  be 
held  in  or  transported  fix>m  England.  From 
this  time  Mr.  Sharp  devoted  his  powers  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  slave  trade  and  of  slavery. 
He  wrote  numerous  pamphlets  on  the  subject, 
and  in  1787  was  chairman  of  the  meeting  wnich 
formed  the  "  Association  for  the  Abolition  of 
Negro  Slavery."  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  British  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  drew  up 
a  plan  for  its  temporary  government,  and  sent 
many  negroes  there  at  his  own  expense.  He 
was  also  an  active  and  consistent  advocate  of 
popular  rights,  opposing  the  impressment  of 
seamen,  and  interfering  by  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  for  their  release ;  advocating  parliamen- 
tary reform,  and  the  extension  of  privileges  to 
Ireland ;  and  opposing  duelling.  His  writings 
on  these  and  other  subjects  were  very  numer- 
ous, but  were  mostly  pamphlets  prepared  for 
temporary  purposes.  Among  those  still  refer- 
red to  are :  ^^  Representation  of  the  Injustice 
and  dangerous  Tendency  of  Tolerating  Slavery 
in  England"  f8vo.,  London,  1772) ;  ^^  Remarks 
on  the  Uses  of  the  Definite  Article  in  the  Greek 
Testament;"  *'  Treatises  on  the  Slave  Trade ;" 
"  Treatise  on  Duelling ;"  "  Declaration  of  the 
People^s  Natural  Right  to  a  Share  in  the  Legislar 
ture"  (London,  1778) ;  *'  Account  of  the  English 
Polity  of  Oongregational  Courts"  (8vo.,  Lon- 
don, 1786) ;  and  "  The  Law  of  Nature  and  Prin- 
ciples of  Human  Action."  His  biography  was 
written  by  Prince  Hoare  (4to.,  London,  1810). 
SHARP,  jAJiiES,  a  Scottish  prelate  and  poli- 
tician, bom  in  the  castle  of  Banff,  Banffshire, 
in  May,  1618,  assassinated  on  Magus  Muir,  near 
St.  Andrew^s,  May  3,  1670.  He  was  educated 
for  the  church  in  the  university  of  Aberdeen, 
and  was  one  of  the  young  men  of  that  institu- 
tion who  in  1688  declared  themselves  against 
the  *^  Solemn  League  and  Covenant."  To  avoid 
the  odium  consequent  upon  this  act.  Sharp  went 


to  England.  Two  years  later  he  retnnad  tc 
Scotland,  was  chosen  one  of  the  professon  d 
philosophy  in  St.  Leonardos  cc^ege,  Si  As- 
drew^s,  and  shortly  after  became  misistert^tk 
parish  of  Crail.  He  is  said  to  have  bea  m  ^i 
the  number  of  ministers  who,  in  Ai]g.l^l.¥erc 
seized  by  order  of  Gen.  Monk,  put  oq  boinii 
ship  in  the  Tay,  and  carried  priaoners  to  Ik 
land.  He  returned  to  his  ch^ge  at  Crail.  Lot 
ever,  while  lus  companions  were  stifl  held  p 
oners,  and  it  was  asserted  that  his  freEdombi 
been  purchased  by  some  complumces  ^ 
dicial  to  the  Presbyterian  cause ;  but  he  reuii- 
ed  the  confidence  of  the  Presbjteraiifi.  sfti 
in  1660,  when  Monk  marched  upon  Loodc^ 
he  was  regularly  accredited  to  that  genenl  li 
their  representative,  and  was  sent  0Te:ts 
Charles  II.  at  Breda  to  procure  from  hk  if 
possible  the  establishment  of  presbjt^.  Be 
was  received  very  favorably  by  the  kik  c^ 
obtained  the  royal  word  "to  protect  mp- 
serve  the  government  of  the  phnrch  of  S«/ 
land,  as  it  is  settled  by  law,  withontTiokia' 
The  next  Scottish  parliament  howeTerrepeaitl 
all  acts  passed  since  1683,  the  chorch  "^tt^ 
by  law"  thus  becoming  the  old  Epsccp-il 
church ;  and  it  was  asserted  that  Sharp  fso 
accomplice  in  this  scheme.  While  in  Ixo«« 
he  had  been  elected  professor  of  ^TinitjiaSt- 
Mary's  college,  St.  Andrew's,  and  also  «pptfi|- 
ed  the  king's  chaplain  for  Scotiand  with  i*; 
ary  of  £200.  In  Doc.  1661,  he  was  coBseersk*. 
archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's.  This  «pi*a«j 
ment  rendered  him  exceasively  odious,  p^ 
most  bitter  denunciations  were  nttered  t^' 
him.  The  wanton  cruelty  with  which  the  If 
enanters  were  persecuted  was  attrihnted  lo  tat 
and  it  is  certain  that,  after  the  lont  it  Pa; 
land  hills,  when  he  had  received  tiie  tB^ 
order  to  stop  the  executions,  he  kept  it  iocs© 
time  private.  One  Mitchell,  a  preacher,  atu^- 
ed  to  assassinate  him  in  the  streets  of  i^' 
burgh,  July  9, 1668 ;  he  was  apprehendedoTri-^ 
later,  induced  to  confess  his  attempt  by  ip^' 
ise  of  pardon,  and  then  executed.  Aa«&t3ri 
of  Sharp's  named  Oarmichael  had  made  hiist- 
particnlarly  obnoxious  to  the  PresbJttnlt^ 
and  9  men  formed  a  plan  to  waylay  «»  ^f 
der  hun.  While  they  were  waiting  w^^ 
person,  the  archbishop  passed  by  with  bK^iaarr 
ter  and  a  few  attendants;  and,  BhoDtm?:"*JL; 
Lord  has  delivered  hun  into  onr  htfw&  j'- 
dragged  him  from  his  coach  and  m^^ 
Iiim  with  firearms  and  swords.  , 

SHAEP,  John,  D.D.,  an  Enghsh  P^?^ 
born  in  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  Feb.  lU^ 
died  m  Bath,  Feb.  S,  1714.  He  entered  ar.';j 
college,  Cambridge,  in  1660,  was  ordiiD« - 
1667,  and  became  domestic  ch^P^^/^^^. 
neage  Finch,  was  made  archdeacon  » 1***^'; 
m  1672,  prebendary  of  Norwich  in  ICT^nx^;; 
of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields,  London,  inl';^'^'; 
dean  of  Norwich  in  1681.  He  was  cW^^ 
Charles  H.,  and  attended  as  conrt  chi^^ 
the  coronation  of  James  H.,  by  WB«°Jr  j- 
reappomted  to  that  office.    For  a  scrtnoE 
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1686  agiunat  the  daiin  of  the  Roman  chnrch  to 
b«  called  "  the  only  visible  Oatholic  church," 
the  king  made  an  misuccessful  effort  to  sus- 
pend him  from  preaching  in  the  diocese  of 
Xiondon.  He  preached  before  the  prince  of 
Orange  in  1689,  and  prayed  for  King  James, 
though  the  throne  had  been  declared  vacant. 
In  the  same  year  and  by  the  new  government 
he  was  made  dean  of  Canterbury,  and  in  1691 
archbishop  of  York.  He  preached  the  sermon 
at  the  coronation  of  Queen  Anne  in  1702.  His 
sermons  were  publi^ed  after  his  death  in  7 
▼old.  8vo.,  and  nave  been  several  times  reprint- 
ed. His  life,  by  his  son,  Dr.  Thomas  Sharp, 
archdeacon  of  Northumberland,  was  published 
in  1829  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London). 

SHASTA,  a  N.  co.  of  California,  bounded  E. 
by  Nevada  territory,  and  W.  by  the  Coast  range, 
and  intersected  by  the  Sacramento  and  Pitt 
rivers;  area,  4,800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 4,860. 
The  surface  is  generaUy  mountainous,  and  the 
soil  along  the  streams  fertile.  Considerable 
qaantities  of  grain  and  fruit  are  produced. 
Gold  is  very  abundant.  There  are  numerous 
mineral  springs,  the  most  celebrated  of  which 
are  the  Soda  springs  near  Sacramento  river, 
and  14  or  15  salt  springs.  Capital,  Shasta  City. 

8HASTRA,  or  Shastes.    See  Ybda. 

SHAW,  LsMusL,  an  American  jurist,  bom 
in  Barnstable,  Mass.,  Jan.  9,  1781,  died  in  Bos- 
ton, March  30,  1861.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  college  in  1800,  and  was  afterward  for 
some  time  employed  as  an  usher  in  the  Frank-* 
lin  (now  Brimmer)  school  in  Boston,  and  also 
as  assistant  editor  of  the  *' Boston  Gazette." 
He  was  admitted  to  ^e  bar  in  Sept.  1804,  and 
immediately  after  commenced  practice  in  Bos- 
ton. In  1811  he  delivered  a  discourse  before  the 
Boston  humane  society,  and  on  July  4,  1815, 
an  oration  before  the  town  authorities  of  Bos- 
ton. In  1811  he  was  elected  a  representative 
to  the  state  legislature,  was  continued  in  that 
office  for  4  succeeding  years,  and  was  again 
elected  in  1819.  In  1820  he  was  a  member  of 
the  convention  for  revising  the  constitution  of 
the  state.  In  1821  and  1822  he  was  a  member 
of  the  senate,  and  again  in  1828  and  1829. 
The  charter,  of  the  city  of  Boston,  an  able  and 
comprehensive  document,  was  draughted  by 
him.  He  held  various  town  offices,  was  select- 
man, and  a  member  of  the  school  committee. 
But  the  practice  of  the  law  occupied  most  of 
hb  time  and  thoughts,  and  his  various  public 
services  were  never  allowed  to  interfere  with 
his  duty  to  his  clients.  Upon  the  death  of 
phief  Justice  Parker,  he  was  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor, Aug.  28,  1830,  and  held  the  office  till 
Aug.  31,  1860,  when  he  resigned  it.  His  re- 
ported decisions  are  found  in  the  last  16  vol- 
umes of  Pickering's  reports,  and  in  those  of 
Metcalf;  Gushing,  and  Gray;  in  all,  upward  of 
50  volumes.  In  many  of  these  volumes  more 
than  one  half  of  the  opinions  were  written  by 
the  chief  justice ;  and  in  general  those  in  the 
most  novel,  important,  and  complicated  cases 
are  by  him.    Few  men  have  contributed  more 


to  the  growth  of  the  law  as  a  progressive 
science.  His  vigorous  physical  constitution 
enabled  him  to  bear  the  gigantic  labors  of  his 
post  till  his  80th  year.  In  1858  he  paid  a  visit 
to  England,  and  was  cordially  received  by  the 
English  judges  and  lawyers.  He  was  an  over- 
seer of  Harvard  college  for  50  years,  and  a 
member  of  the  corporation  for  80  years. 

SHAWANAW,  a  new  N.  E.  co.  of  Wiscon- 
sin, intersected  by  the  Oconto,  Wolf,  Embar- 
ras,  and  Red  rivers ;  area,'  about  720  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860,  8,829.  The  surface  is  generally 
level  and  the  soil  fertile.  Lake  Shawanaw  is 
in  the  central  part,  and  fine  streams  of  water 
abound.    Capital,  Shawanaw. 

SHAWL,  a  garment  worn  upon  the  shoul- 
ders or  about  the  waist,  and  formed  either  of 
wool  or  silk,  or  of  these  combined,  or  some- 
times of  hair  or  of  cotton.  The  manufacture 
was  introduced  from  India,  where  the  famous 
Cashmere  shawls  have  been  made  from  time 
inmiemoriaL  (See  Cashvere.)  In  England  it 
was  undertaken  in  1784  at  Norwich  in  the  In- 
dian style,  with  the  imported  Thibet  wool,  and 
afterward  with  Piedmont  silk  warp  and  fine 
worsted  shoot,  the  designs  being  worked  in  by 
hand.  In  1 805  at  Norwich  the  shawls  were  first 
completed  entirely  upon  the  loom.  About  the 
same  time  the  manufacture  was  introduced  in 
Pusley  and  Edinburgh,  and  is  still  continued 
at  the  former  place  of  the  Indian  pattern  with 
real  Cashmere  wool.  In  Paris  the  manufac- 
ture was  commenced  in  1802,  and  led  Jaoquard 
to  the  invention  of  his  loom.  The  following 
are  the  principal  varieties  of  shawls:  those  of 
Cashmere,  woven  in  India  or  imitated  in  En- 
rope,  with  the  designs  either  embroidered  upon 
the  fabric,  or  by  the  more  costly  method  work- 
ed into  the  web  in  the  process  of  weaving,  thus 
making  both  sides  of  the  shawl  alike;  crape 
shawls,  made  of  silk  in  imitation  of  the  Chi- 
nese fabrics;  grenadines,  made  of  silk  of  a  pe- 
culiar twist ;  chenilles,  of  silk,  often  combined 
with  cotton ;  chin^,  made  with  a  warp  printed 
before  weaving;  barege,  of  wool,  in  imitation 
of  shawls  made  by  the  peasantry  at  a  place  of 
that  name  in  the  Pyr^n^es ;  woollen  shawls  of 
various  kinds;  and  tartan  plaids,  made  for  cen- 
turies in  Scotland.  A  description  of  the  colors 
of  tartans  worn  by  the  different  clans  in  1570 
is  extant.  Their  use  was  prohibited  by  act  of 
parliament  from  1747  to  1782 ;  and  they  be- 
came fashionable  from  about  1828,  and  have  so 
continued  to  some  extent.  The  printing  of 
shawl  figures  is  done  with  blocks  as  in  (^co 
printing,  and  with  the  same  elaborateness,  as 
many  as  100  blocks  and  1,600  printings  or  appli- 
cations being  sometimes  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  single  pattern.  In  England  the 
principal  shawl  printing  establishment  is  at 
Crayford  in  Kent.  In  Ihe  United  States  the 
business  is  carried  on  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  and 
Waterloo,  N.  Y.  In  the  year  ending  June 
80,  1860,  the  importations  of  shawls  into  the 
United  States  amounted  to  $2,806,987,  of  which 
England  fhmished  $1,458,080,  France  $498,- 
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674,  the  Hanse  towns  $485,620,  China  $202,- 
412,  and  Scotland  $187,066. 

SHAWNEE,  an  E.  co.  of  Kansas,  bounded  N. 
by  the  Eansas  river,  and  intersected  bj  the 
Wakarusa;  area,  about  500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860,  8,513.  The  sur&ce  is  undulating  and 
the  soil  fertile.  It  has  2  newspapers  and  3  or 
4  churches.    Capital,  Topeka. 

8HAWNEE8,  a  tribe  of  Indians  belongmg 
to  the  Algonquin  group,  formerly  living  on  the 
Wabash  and  other  neighboring  affluents  of  the 
Ohio.  In  1764,  according  to  Col.  Bouquet, 
ttLBj  had  600  fighting  men.  They  were  a  very 
warlike  tribe,  and  were  exceedingly  active 
against  the  United  States.  They  have  a  tradi- 
tion that  their  ancestors  crossed  the  sea,  and 
are  the  only  tribe  that  admit  a  foreign  origin. 
In  1860  they  numbered  nearly  1,600.  They 
now  live  on  the  8.  bank  of  the  Kansas  river. 

SHAYS,  Daniel,  a  captain  in  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  and  leader  in  1786-7  of  the  re- 
bellion in  Massachusetts  which  bears  his  name, 
born  in  1740,  died  in  Sparta,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  29, 
1825.  Although  not  prominent  in  the  first 
movements  of  the  rebellion.  Shays  was  chosen 
leader  and  took  command  of  the  insurgents. 
They  complained  that  the  governor's  salary 
was  too  high,  the  senate  aristocratic,  the  law- 
yers extortionate,  and  taxes  too  burdensome  to 
bear;  and  they  demanded  an  issue  of  paper 
money  and  the  removal  of  the  general  court 
from  Boston.  An  effort  was  made  to  allay  the 
discontent  by  the  passage  of  an  act  to  diminish 
costs  in  the  collection  of  debts  and  allow  cer- 
tain back  taxes  and  debts  to  be  paid  in  prod- 
uce, but  the  mob  was  not  satisfied.  Bodies 
of  armed  men  interrupted  the  sessions  of  the 
courts  in  a  number  of  counties,  and  in  Dec. 
1786  Shays  appeared  with  a  large  force  at 
Worcester  and  Springfield,  and  prevented  the 
holding  of  the  courts  at  those  places.  In  Jan- 
uary following,  at  the  head  of  nearly  2,000 
men,  he  marched  to  capture  the  arsenal  at 
Springfield,  but  was  opposed  by  the  militia  un- 
der Gen.  Shepherd,  and  the  advancing  insur- 
gents were  fired  upon  and  fied  in  terror,  leav- 
ing three  killed  and  one  wounded  on  the  field. 
Next  day  they  were  pursued  by  a  large  force 
under  Gen.  Lincoln^  and  fied  from  poiiit  to 
point  untU  they  reached  Petersham,  where  150 
were  taken  prisoners,  the  remainder  dispersed, 
and  the  leaders  made  their  escape  into  New 
Hampshire.  The  prompt  action  of  the  state 
authorities  put  a  speedy  check  to  the  insurrec- 
tion. A  free  pardon  was  granted  to  all  who 
would  lay  down  their  arms,  and  generally  ac- 
cepted ;  14  were  tried  and  sentenced  to  death, 
but  afterward  pardoned.  Shays  sought  safety 
for  a  year  or  so  in  Vermont,  and  at  his  petition 
was  afterward  pardoned,  and  removed  to  Spar- 
ta, N.  Y.  He  was  allowed  a  pension  for  ser- 
vices in  the  revolutionary  war. 

SHEARWATER,  a  web-footed  bird  of  the 
petrel  family,  and  genuBpuffinvs  (Briss.).  The 
bill  is  about  as  long  as  the  head,  slender,  com- 
pressed near  the  end  and  grooved  obliquely  on 


the  sides,  with  strong,  curved,  and  Mnte  tip; 
nostrils  basal,  with  2  distinct  tiib€s,  side  lij 
side ;  wings  very  long  and  pointed,  the  1^ 
quill  longest ;  tail  short  and  rounded;  im^ 
long  as  middle  toe  and  compressed;  toeslo^ 
and  united  by  a  fall  web ;  in  some  a  etraidi: 
daw  in.place  of  a  hind  toe.  They  are  modcr- 
ate-sizeo,  found  in  both  hemispheres,  and  m 
met  with  at  sea,  often  many  hundred  nik 
from  land,  even  in  the  most  tempestuia 
weather,  skimming  and  running  oyer  the  raid 
in  search  of  food ;  they  are  li^t  and  gncffsl 
swimmers,  good  divers,  and  patthesiir{ac«&' 
the  water  with  their  feet  like  the  petrels;  thej 
are  rapid  fliers,  and  can  keep  on  the  wicg  Jl 
day,  resting  on  the  ocean,  if  need  be,  at  ni^*; 
they  breed  in  company,  in  burrows  mad*  h 
themselves  or  small  animals;  they  lay  dj 
one  egg,  and  the  young  are  covered  with  Irn^ 
down. — ^The  greater  shearwater  (P.mffjc'T.h 
her)  is  about  20  inches  long  and  45  in  alar  ei- 
tent;  the  upper  plumage  is  brownish  a^h. tl< 
lower  grayish  white ;  lower  back  and  uppt: 
tail  coverts  dark  brown;  primaries  and -ail 
brownish  black,  the  feathers  of  the  wings  wnh 
white  on  the  inner  webs ;  bill  yellowisli  grcti 
with  dark  tip;  tarsi  and  feet  yellow.  Ills 
species  is  found  on  the  European  side  of  :be 
Atlantic,  and  ranges  on  the  American  ce^ 
from  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  Eorida.  IJ 
minglea  with  the  fulmars,  and  on  kin?  sr- 
proached  ejects  from  the  nostrils  an  oil;  fi- 
/tance ;  on  land,  where  it  goes  only  to  bretd, 
it  walks  as  well  as  a  duck.  The  food  conjiss 
of  fishes,  crustaceans,  alg83,  and  other  Earn 
products,  and  floating  animal  substanc^e^  B« 
sooty  shearwater  (P.  fuliginomi,  StrickL'  s 
about  18  inches  long,  sooty  brown  aboie. 
wings  and  tail  blackSi  brown,  under  pi"^ 
pale  brown,  bill  and  legs  black;  it  is  found  ic 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  and  i 
Europe ;  by  most  ornithologists  this  has  ^ 
regarded  as  the  young  of  the  preceding.  K« 
Manx  shearwater  (P.  Anghrum,  Bay)  «-*  -^ 
inches  long  and  32  in  alar  extent;  the  cppef 
plumage  is  black,  the  under  white,  bill  bro«' 
ish  black,  legs  and  feet  dull  orange.  Itisata- 
dant  on  the  Orkney  and  other  northern  bM 
and  on  the  American  coast  from  New  J^rscj 
to  Labrador;  it  breeds  in  rabbit  bcirovs  c 
the  Orkneys  between  March  and  Angnst.  ssu 
all  the  rest  of  the  year  is  at  sea;  the  yoimg 
are  fat,  and  are  sought  after  by  the  nati^ti 
who  salt  and  eat  them.  The  dusky  sheanf^ 
ter  (P.  obKuruB,  Lath.)  is  11  inches  long  f 
26  in  alar  extent;  it  very  closely  resembie* -« 
preceding  in  color ;  the  bill  is  pale  blmsh  it  Ji< 
tip;  it  is  found  in  the  southern  se^-SJ^^T 
the  S.  coast  of  the  United  States.  The  Ttrbd 
shearwater  (P.  ydhman,  Bonap.)  is  lOm-^^ 
long,  brownish  blaclf  above,  white  belojr.  vij- 
black  feet  and  brownish  green  bill;  tt<y i"! 
abundant  in  the  canal  of  Constantmopi*- ^w 
so  restless  in  their  flight  to  and  m  ^ 
sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Black  isea,  thaj* 
people  oaU  them  "lost  souls."   Theciner«f^- 
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Ihearwater  (P.  cirMreitSj  Gmel.)  is  19  inches 
ong,  leaden  gray  above,  wliite  below ;  the  bill 
rellowish,  with  the  cnlmen  and  groove  on  the 
inder  mandible  black ;  tail  brownish  black  and 
;raduated ;  tarsi  and  feet  yellow ;  the  form  is 
aore  robust  and  the  bill  stronger  than  in  the 
»ther  species;  it  is  fonnd  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 
ind  off  the  coast  of  California. — Some  Eng- 
ish  writers  give  the  name  of  shearwater  to 
he  web-footed  birds  of  the  genns  rhynchops 
Linn.),  more  properly  called  skimmers. 

SHEATHBILL  (chionis^  Forst.),  a  genns 
)Iaced  by  Gray  among  the  gallinaceous  birds, 
)Qt  by  Latham,  Ouvier,  and  Van  der  Hoeven 
juoQg  the  waders.  The  bill  is  short,  strong, 
ompressed  toward  the  tip,  the  colmen  curved, 
ind  the  base  covered  with  a  movable  homy 
obstance,  more  or  less  concealing  the  nostrils; 
>ase  of  bill  and  cheeks  covered  with  a  warty 
laked  skin ;  wings  moderate,  the  2d  quill  the 
ODgest^  and  the  bend  with  a  blunt  knob ;  tail 
Qoderate  and  even;  tarsi  short,  strong,  cov- 
ired  with  small  rough  scales ;  toes  moderately 
troDg,  with  transverse  scales,  the  outer  united 
0  the  middle  one  by  a  membrane  at  the  base, 
ind  the  hind  one  small,  elevated,  and  on  one 
ide;  claws  short  and  blunt.  The  white 
heathbill  ((7.  alba,  Forst.)  is  from  15  to  18 
nehes  long ;  the  plumage  is  pure  white,  the 
jill  and  knob  of  wing  black ;  the  legs  bare  a 
ittle  above  the  joint,  and  reddish.  It  is  found 
Q  New  Zealand,  ITew  Holland,  and  the  islands 
•f  the  Antarctic  ocean,  where  it  frequents  the 
hores  in  flocks,  searching  for  food,  which  con- 
ists  of  mollusks,  sea  weeds,  and  animal  re- 
aain3  cast  up  by  the  waves ;  numbers  have 
ometimes  been  seen  by  southern  voyagers  in 
he  open  sea  at  a  great  distance  from  land,  rest- 
ag  on  icebergs  and  feeding  on  the  refuse  mat- 
ers thrown  up  by  the  waves.  The  flight  is  like 
hat  of  the  pigeon ;  the  flesh  is  said  by  most 
oyagers  to  be  excellent  food.  The  smaller 
heathbill  (C.  minora  Hartl.)  is  also  white,  and 
3  of  about  the  size  and  proportions  of  a  domes- 
ic  pigeon,  except  in  the  broad  and  sheathed 
)ill ;  this  is  said  to  be  found  off  the  southern 
)oint  of  South  America.  With  the  general  ap- 
)earaiice  of  a  gaUinaceous  bird,  the  sheathbill 
las  the  habits  of  a  wader. 

SHEBA,  or  Saba,  in  ancient  geography,  the 
|apital  city  of  the  Sabaeans  in  Arabia  Felix. 
ts  exact  site  is  unknown.  The  territory  of  the 
)aba)ans  lay  near  the  Bed  sea,  but  its  precise 
)oundarie3  cannot  be  ascertainecf.  They  were, 
)artly  at  least,  Semitic  tribes,  monarchically  gov- 
erned, the  first  child  bom  in  a  certain  number 
)f  noble  families  after  the  accession  of  a  mon- 
irch  being  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne. 
They  held  for  centuries  the  keys  of  the  com- 
nerce  between  Europe  and  India,  and  Egypt 
md  Syria,  produced  and  sold  frankincense  and 
iromatics,  and  were  reputed  for  their  opulence 
md  luxury  among  the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and 
Romans.  A  queen  of  Sheba  was  attracted  by 
the  fame  of  Solomon  to  visit  Jerusalem.  (1 
lungs  X.  1-13.)    The  ancient  geographers  gave 


extravagant  descriptions  of  the  natural  wealth 
of  the  country ;  the  traveller  Niebuhr  was  the 
first  to  assert  that  it  could  never  have  produced 
sold,  and  that  some  of  its  finest  spices  and  per- 
rames  were  probably  imported. — ^The  name  of 
Saba  was  given  by  classical  writers  to  other 
cities  both  on  the  Arabian  and  Ethiopian  sides 
of  the  Red  sea.  In  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  in 
contradistinction  from  the  Arabian  Sheba,  th^ 
region  of  the  Ethiopian  Sabseans  is  called  Seba. 

SHEBOYGAN,  an  E.  oo.  of  Wis.,  bordermg 
on  Lake  Michigan,  drained  by  Sheboygan  river 
and  its  tributaries,  and  by  branches  of  Mil- 
waukee river;  area,  500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 
8,379;  in  1860,  26,848.  In  1850  the  produc- 
tions were  29,437  bushels  of  wheat,  86,979  of 
oats,  37,206  of  potatoes,  1,757  tons  of  hay,  and 
52,885  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  4  grist 
mills,  6  saw  mills,  4  newspapers,  and  7  church- 
es. Limestone  of  excellent  quality  abounds, 
and  it  is  well  supplied  with  water  power. 
The  Milwankee  and  Green  Bay  railroad  passes 
through  the  county. — Sheboygan,  the  capital, 
is  situated  on  Lake  Michigan,  at  the  mouth  of 
Sheboygan  river,  60  m.  i^.  from  Milwaukee, 
and  110  m.  N.  E.  from  Madison;  pop.  in  1855, 
'8,600.  It  was  first  settled  in  1886.  It  has  a 
good  harbor,  and  large  quantities  of  timber  are 
shipped  by  lake  vessels.  The  Milwaukee  and 
Green  Bay  railroad  passes  through  the  place. 
The  village  of  Sheboygan  Falls,  on  the  river,  is 
6  m.  distant. 

SHEE,  Sib  MiiBrm  Aboheb,  an  English 
painter,  born  in  Dublin,  Dec.  28, 1770,  died  in 
England,  Aug.  18,  1850.  He  was  introduced 
in  1788  to  the  notice  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
by  Edmund  Burke,  and  in  the  same  year  be- 
came a  pupil  in  the  royal  academy,  to  the  ex- 
hibition of  which  he  contributed  his  first  pic- 
tures in  1789.  Although  by  no  means  the  best 
portrait  painter  of  his  time,  he  was,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  the  most  fashionable,  his 
suavity  of  manner  procuring  him  titled  sittera 
in  great-  numbers.  Lawrence  however  had 
the  monopoly  of  the  ladies.  In  1798  he  was 
chosen  an  associate,  and  in  1800  a  member  of 
the  royal  academy,  and  in  1880  he  succeeded 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  as  president,  on  which 
occasion  he  was  knighted.  Leslie,  who  op- 
posed his  election  as  president,  says  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  the  office  in  an  ^'  incom- 
parable manner."  He  also  aspired  to  literary 
distinction,  and  in  1805  and  1809  published  2 
parts  of  a  poem  entitled  "  Rhymes  on  Art,"  in 
1814  "  The  Commemoration  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, and  other  Poems,"  and  in  1824  "  Alasco," 
a  tragedy  forbidden  to  be  acted  by  the  licenser 
from  its  liberal  sentiments,  and  consequently 
printed  by  the  author,  who  got  £500  for  the 
copyright.  None  of  these  made  much  impres- 
sion on  the  public.  His  life  has  been  written 
by  his  son  (London,  1860). 

SHEEAHS,  or  Shiites,  a  term  signifying 
heretics,  applied  by  the  Soonnees  or  orthodox 
Mohammedans  to  those  who  believe  that  All 
was  the  first  lawful  successor  of  Mohammed. 
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Immediately  after  the  death  of  the  prophet  a 
dispute  broke  out  among  the  faithful  as  to  who 
should  succeed  him  as  head  of  the  church.  A 
strong  party  was  in  favor  of  Ali,  the  "son-in- 
law  of  Mohammed  by  his  marriage  with  the 
prophet^s  only  daughter  Fatima ;  but  the  party 
that  supported  his  rivals,  Abubekr,  Omar,  and 
Othman,  succeeded  in  elevating  tbem  to  the 
caliphate  before  Ali^  who  did  not  attain  that 
position  till  23  years  after  the  death  of  Mo- 
hammed. The  Sheeahs  maintain  that  he  was 
the  rightful  successor,  and  that  the  three  first 
caliphs  were  usurpers.  Other  points  of  dif- 
ference have  since  sprung  up.  The  Sheealis 
place  All  on  a  level  with  Mohammed,  while 
their  opponents  exalt  the  prophet  above  every 
other  human  being.  The  Sheeahs  also  reject 
such  of  the  traditions  of  Islam  as  relate  to 
the  first  three  caliphs  or  any  other  enemies  of 
Ali,  and  they  accept  certain  traditions  which 
are  not  considered  orthodox  by  the  Soonuees. 
To  the  common  formula  of  faith :  "  There  is 
no  Ood  but  Allah,  and  Mohammed  is  his 
prophet,"  they  add :  "  Ali  is  the  vicar  of  God." 
The  Sheeahs  are  the  dominant  sect  among  the 
Persians,  who  consequently  are  held  in  abhor- 
rence by  the  orthodox  Turks  and  Arabs.  The 
Persians  to  this  day  celebrate  with  emgular 
displays  of  rage  and  sorrow  the  anniversary  of 
the  martyrdom  of  Hoosein,  the  son  of  Ali,  who 
was  put  to  death  in  680  by  the  followers  of 
Yezid,  the  7th  caliph.  He  and  his  lineal  de- 
scendants for  9  generations  are  among  the  12 
imams  whom  the  Persians  reverence  as  the 
fathers  of  Islamism. 

SHEEP  (pvu^  Linn.),  a  genus  of  hollow- 
horned,  wool-bearing,  ruminating  animals, 
characterized  by  horns  conmion  to  both  sexes 
in  the  wUd  state  (though  sometimes  wanting 
in  the  females),  large,  angular,  transversely 
wrinkled,  yellowish  brown,  curved  backward, 
laterally,  and  spirally,  the  tip  coming  forward, 
and  with  a  porous  bony  axis ;  the  forehead  is 
arched,  the  lachrymal  sinus  distinct,  'and  muz- 
zle hairy ;  there  are  no  inguinal  pores  and  no 
beard  under  the  chin ;  mamm»  2 ;  ears  small, 
legs  slender,  and  tail  short ;  the  hair  is  of  two 
kinds,  one  woolly,  the  other  exterior,  closer, 
and  harsher.  In  a  domesticated  state  the  wool 
predominates  over  the  hair,  the  horns  vary 
or  disappear,  the  ears  and  tail  lengthen,  and 
other  characters  undergo  great  modifications. 
Though  the  sheep  is  externally  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct from  the  goat,  in  general  appearance,  cov- 
ering, and  horns,  the  generic  differences  are  not 
so  evident  when  the  whole  series  of  these  ani- 
mals is  examined ;  they  run  into  each  other  so 
closely  that  some  naturalists  have  included 
them  in  a  single  genus.  They  differ  ft^om  the 
goat  (copra)  chiefly  in  the  fprm  of  the  horns, 
absence  of  beard,  and  presence  of  an  opening 
on  the  anterior  part  of  each  foot  between  the 
hoofs,  whence  issues  a  sebaceous  secretion :  the 
males  are  not  odorous  as  in  the  goat.  They 
are  gregarious,  timid,  defenceless,  and  more 
dependent  on  man's  care  than  the  goat ;  they 


inhabit  ^e  monntamous  regions  of  tcmpenti 
climates,  and,  though  less  active  than  thegolt^ 
climb  rocks  and  precipices  with  fadlitj  il 
speed.  Some  naturalists  count  4  or  6  Mxi 
species,  one  of  which  is  found  native  Iq  tts. 
continent ;  there  are  few  parts  of  the  ^o(«  ex- 
cept the  polar  regions  where  some  bz^ofit 
sheep  is  not  found ;  they  thrive  remarkibirk 
temperate  Australia,  produdng  fine  fleeces;  i 
the  tropics  the  wool  degenerates  into  hair,  i: 
the  skeleton  the  parietal  bone  is  in  the  ki 
of  a  flattened  band,  encircling  the  crtniplr 
tween  thQ  orbital  wings  of  me  sphenoid,  e: 
is  narrower  than  in  the  goi^;  froDUlsiirr: 
and  broad ;  squamous  portion  of  tenip-cfii 
small,  and  the  tympanic  bullo  large,  tenk- 
ing  anteriorly  by  a  sharp  styloid  prowsg; » 
sals  long  and  convex,  forming  a  m^l 
shaped  bone ;  ascending  portion  of  intern 
laries  at  a  very  oblique  angle,  and  the  intar? 
openings  very  large  and  elongated;  btm-r 
tal  opening  on  a  line  with  the  2d  premoli': 
lachrymals  lai^e,  articulating  with  the  n^j 
malar  bones  broad,  thick,  and  moch  prokc^ 
on  the  cheek ;  palate  bones  largelj  derek-j-ed 
deeply  notched  posteriorly.  According  to  Cs- 
vier  tiiere  are  46  vertebne,  of  which  1  are«r- 
vical,  13  dorsal,  6  lumbar,  4  sacral,  and  16  cid- 
dal.  The  intestinal  canal  is  very  long  Mtd  SB- 
pie,  the  small  intestine  very  much  convolTffli 
and  the  large  of  nearly  the  same  size,  thejita 
28  times  as  long  as  the  body ;  the  ttonmm- 
pound;  hepatic  duct  enormondylarge:  li^ 
elongated,  narrowed  in  front;  organ  of  aja 
highly  developed.  (For  other  anatomieiJ  •> 
tails,  see  Ruminaktia.)  The  dental  (orm^' 
incisors  J,  canines  none,  molars  }z} ;  ^^/'^ 
to  change  their  teeth  in  the  Ist  year,  mm 
got  all  their  permanent  teeth  at  3  jeaROcei. 
the  outer  2  incisors;  the  last,  iccom^' 
Owen,  in  the  lower  jaw,  represent  canm^^ 
shown  by  the  analogy  of  the  camels,  their  ua- 
ness  of  development  and  pecnliaiity  ot  fijis : 
this  holds  true  in  all  the  eanmnia  or  i^'^r 
homed  ruminants.— Sheep  arenotfocndhj^^ 
except  in'  the  most  recent  fonnatwttsMt 
would  seem  as  if,  with  the  goats,  fjjj; 
created  at  about  the  same  time  with  ana  ^ 
the  express  use  of  man,  to  lead  him  tnm  b^ 
harism  and  war  to  peacefiil  indo^J^- ,^ 
ram  (aries)  is  one  of  the  agMof  the  ^^ 
and  was  held  sacred  as  typifying  the  m^; 
of  the  gods ;  Jupiter  was  often  I»  W* ;  " 
the  horns  of  a  ram,  as  was  also  <»n»  *j!  j; 
sun  in  spring ;  it  was  sacred  *?  f^J*  jW- 
ancient  divinities,  and  was  sacrificed  « 
altars.  In  the  Christian  dispensation  ta*-^ 
is  the  emblem  of  the  pure  and  iMOf«Di ". . 
bearing  the  cross  and  sins  of  "?^!r;=-/c 
frequently  aUuded  to  in  the  8c"P^?^jEe& 
symbol  of  innocence,  gentleness, ^d  w»* 
Sheep  formed  the  prmcipal  wealth  on«;^ 
brew  patriarchs,  and  the  term  f^\^f^' 
of  the  Latins,  whence  was  ^^^Jf  ^e<T 
wealth,  was  applied  especially  to  tuein  •  ^. 
came  into  N.  and  W,  Europe  long  •»«* 
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^t,  and  ther^  is  no  eyidenoe  of  their  orossiog 
the  Bhine  or  upper  Danube  nntil  about  the 
ime  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  though 
the  J  then  existed  in  B.  Europe ;  it  is  general- 
ly believed  that  the  £able  of  the  Argonauts 
ind  the  golden  fleece  rests  upon  the  faots  con- 
nected with  the  first  importation  of  sheep  into 
[Greece.  The  ancients  believed  that  sheep  and 
joats  could  produce  a  prolific  offspring  togeth- 
er, and  eminent  modern  names  may  be  found 
both  among  the  advocates  and  opponents  of 
:his  belief.  This  animal  in  its  wild  state  prob* 
ibly  had  little  if  any  wool  and  a  short  hair,  the 
brmer  being  graduallj  developed  by  the  care 
>f  man ;  mountain  regions  were  evidently  the 
larseries  of  the  sheep,  and  even  Jason  obtained 
lb  golden  fieece  at  the  foot  of  the  Oaucasus. 
[q  old  times  they  were  bred  chiefly  for  their 
ikins  and  milk,  the  last  being  abundant,  agree- 
able, and  highly  nutritious;  tlieir  flesh  was 
lot  a  favorite  article  of  food.  Now  they  are 
ralaed  most  for  their  wool,  flesh,  and  fat; 
Jieir  flocks  well  managed  carry  fertility  wher- 
ever they  go,  the  droppings  being  richer  than 
vaj  other  manure  except  that  of  fowls ;  they 
ire  even  employed  as  beasts  of  burden  in  the 
noantainsoi  India ;  the  skins  are  used  for  gar- 
nents,  in  the  form  of  leather  for  gloves  and 
)ookbinding,  and  for  various  other  purposes ; 
lie  wool  is  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of 
nany  kinds  of  fabrics,  possessing  the  property 
)f  felting  on  account  of  the  imbricated  scaly 
iurface  of  the  fibres. — The  Oorsican  musmon 
)T  moafflon  (0.  mtmmon.  Pall.)*  placed  by 
Bonaparte  in  Uie  genus  eapra  on  account  of 
lie  absence  of  interdigital  glandular  openings, 
indthe  type  of  the  genus  capratia  from  its 
esemblance  to  a  goat,  grows  as  large  as 
I  small  fkllow  deer,  and  has  horns  of  very 
preat  size ;  it  inhabits  the  mountains  of  Oor- 
ica,  Sardinia,  the  southern  part  of  Spain,  £u- 
opean  Turkey,  and  the  eastern  Mediterra- 
nean islands,  where  however  it  is  oompara- 
ively  little  known.  The  head  is  long,  with 
ompressed  muzzle,  swollen  forehead,  and  large, 
rect,  and  sharp  ears;  the  horns  of  the  male 
ire  long  and  triangular,  comprising  more  than 
lalf  a  circle,  their  bases  occupying  ahnoet  all 
lie  forehead  and  separated  only  by  a  small 
pace;  they  grow  gradually  smaller  to  the  ob- 
use  tip,  with  transverse  wrinkles  and  raised 
iogs ;  the  body  is  large  and  muscular,  the  tail 
rith  12  vertebras,  turned  donvi  and  bare  on 
he  under  side;  the  legs  long  and  muscular, 
•nd  the  hoo&  short;  there  is  an  appearance  of 
I  moderate  dewlap.  The  general  color  is  yel- 
owish,  with  a  chestnut  tinge,  deepest  on  the 
leck;  head  ash-gray;  muzzle,  space  about 
jes,  interior  of  ears,  abdomen,  inside  of  thighs, 
dges  of  tail  and  end  of  legs,  white ;  horns 
•chrey  brown ;  the  under  wool  is  ashy  or  rusty 
rhite,  and  the  hair  is  darker  and  tiiicker  in 
nnter ;  the  females  are  without  horns,  or  with 
ery  small  ones.  The  avera^  size  is  about 
feet  in  length  and  82  inches  m  height ;  there 
i  sometimes  a  tnft  under  the  ohin,  and  other 


marks  also  indicate  it  to  be  intermediate  be- 
tween sheep  and  goats.  They  are  seen  in 
flocks  of  100  or  more,  headed  by  an  old  male ; 
they  breed  with  the  domestic  races,  and  have 
been  themselves  domesticated,  losing  their 
natural  timidity ;  they  are  hardy,  and  require 
little  care ;  their  sense  of  hearing  is  very  acute ; 
the  females  and  young  males*  are  gentle  and 
docile,  but  the  old  males  are  often  unruly  and 
savage,  fighting  fiercely  with  each  other,  and 
putting  to  flight  bulls,  foxes,  and  dogs. — ^The 
Asiatic  argali  (0,  Ammoriy  Oav.)  is  a  large  and 
powerful  animal,  the  male  standing  8  feet  high 
at  the  shoulders  and  weighing  200  lbs.;  t£e 
horns  4  feet  in  their  curve,  with  a  weight  of 
80  lbs.  The  fur  is  short,  fulvous  gray  in  win- 
ter, with  a  ferruginous  or  buff  dorsal  stripe,  and 
a  light  brown  anal  disk ;  it  is  more  rufous  in 
summer.  It  inhabits  the  highest  mountain 
ranges  of  Asia,  the  Caucasus,  and  the  plains 
of  Siberia ;  its  flesh  is  much  esteemed,  and  in 
Bussia  the  skins  are  still  used  as  articles  of 
dress ;  though  wild  and  watchful  in  a  state  of 
nature,  it  is  easily  domesticated,  and  is  generally 
believed  to  be  the  source  of  some  of  the  eastern 
breeds  of  sheep;  the  females  have  smaQ  horns, 
and  are  said  to  breed  in  spring  and  autunm. 
Tilesius  favors  and  Bojanus  opposes  the  deriva- 
tion of  domestic  sheep  from  this  species.  The 
African  argali  or  bearded  sheep  (0,  tragela^ 
phtUj  Cuv.),  the  aoudad  and  ammotniguB  of 
some  authors,  is  another  species  intermediate 
between  the  sheep  and  goats,  having  the  inter- 
digital glands  of  the  former,  and  the  absence 
of  lachrymal  sinuses  of  the  latter ;  it  is  ^  larger 
than  the  European  sheep,  with  a  tail  about  7 
inches  long,  ending  in  a  pencil  of  hairs ;  the 
horns  are  small  in  comparison  with  the  size  of 
the  body,  and  rather  smooth.  The  color  is 
uniform  reddish  yellow,  with  dorsal  stripe  and 
.  anterior  part  of  limbs  brownish ;  under  parts 
and  inside  of  limbs  whitish ;  the  anterior  parts 
of  the  neck,  body,  and  legs  are  furnished  with 
hair  6  to  12  inches  long.  It  inhabits  the  moun- 
tains of  N,  Africa,  from  Abyssinia  to  Barbary, 
in  small  flocks;  it  is  fierce,  and  bravely  defends 
itself.  America  has  also  an  argali,  the  Bocky 
mounttun  sheep  {O.manianay  Ouv.))  called  big- 
horn from  the  great  size  of  the  horns;  it  is 
found  in  flocks  of  8  to  80,  from  the  upper  Mis-  . 
souri  and  the  Yellowstone  river  to  the  Bocky 
mountains  and  the  high  grounds  on  their  east- 
ern slope,  as  far  S.  as  the  Bio  Grande,  E.  to  the 
Mauvaises  Torres  of  Nebraska,  and  W.  to  the 
coast  ranges  of  Washington  territory,  Oregon, 
and  California ;  it  is  said  to«range  as  far  K.  as  lat. 
68*',  but  is  not  found  in  the  hUly  regions  near 
Hudson's  bay.  None  of  the  domestic  breeds 
have  been  traced  to  this,  though  it  would  no 
doubt  cross  with  them ;  the  effect  of  all  domes- 
tication is  to  improve  the  fleece,  shortening 
the  hair  and  increasing  the  wool,  and.  careful 
breeding  with  this  cross  in  a  milder  climate 
would  probably  in  a  few  generations  cause  the 
coarse  !hair  to  disappear,  and  render  the  flue 
fleece  long  enough  for  the  flnest  fabrics ;  the 
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e3n)eriment  is  worth  trying,  as  a  ancoessftil  re- 
Bult  would  be  of  great  national  importance. — 
The  musmon  of  Corsica  and  the  Asiatic  argali, 
though  differing  somewhat  in  the  skeletons 
from  the  domesticated  races,  have  generally 
been  considered  as  their  most  probable  origins. 
The  keeping  of  sheep  is  one  of  the  primitive 
and  most  common  of  nmnan  occupations;  their 
early  domestication  and  subjection  for  centu- 
ries to  varied  climates  and  circumstances,  have 
so  modified  their  forms  that  it  becomes  exceed- 
ingly difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  determine 
the  original  stock.  It  may  be  that  in  the 
sheep,  as  in  the  ox,  dog,  horse,  and  other  do- 
mesticated animals,  the  wild  representative 
may  no  longer  exi^  having  disappeared  dar- 
ing their  long  period  of  domestication.  The 
domestic  sheep  (pvis  ariea,  Linn.),  from  which- 
ever of  the  preceding  it  be  derived,  presents  a 
great  variety  of  breefds,  only  a  few  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  can  be  noticed  here.  Among 
the  African  sheep  is  the  Fezzan  breed,  remark- 
able for  the  long  legs,  pendulous  ears,  arched 
forehead,  and  short,  curled,  and  crispy  fleece, 
like  a  mane  on  the  neck  and  whorled  on  the 
shoulders;  the  usual  colors  are  black  and 
white.  Nearly  allied  to  this  is  the  Persian 
sheep,  with  black  head  and  neck,  and  the  rest 
of  the  body  white ;  it  is  very  docOe  and  affeo- 
tionate.  From  the  last  or  the  Fezzan  seem  to 
have  sprung  the  Morocco,  Congo,  Guinea,  and 
Angola  breeds ;  H.  Smith  figures  a  variety  call- 
ed the  Zunu  or  goitred  breed,  having  a  high 
collar  of  fat  behind  the  horns  and  a  goitre-like 
fatty  mass  on  the  larynx.  There  are  several 
breeds  of  large-tailed  or  fat-rumped  sheep  in 
8.  Africa,  extending  over  that  continent  and 
also  to  Asia;  the  Hottentot  or  broad-tailed 
breed  is  below  the  medium  size,  with  short 
and  soft  fleece,  and  two  large  masses  of  fat  on 
each  side  of  the  lower  part  of  the  tail,  which 
are  so  esteemed  as  a  delicacy  that  various 
contrivances  are  used  to  prevent  them  from 
dragging  on  the  ground ;  the  fat-rumped  sheep 
of  Tartwy  and  temperate  Asia  (0,  steatopyga) 
has  a  similar  growth  of  fat  upon  the  croup,  and 
long  and  pendulous  ears ;  the  reason  of  this  accu- 
mulation of  fat,  sometimes  70  to  80  lbs.,  has  not 
been  satisfactorily  determined,  though  it  is  gen- 
erally attributed  to  some  peculiarity  of  feeding. 
— ^The  most  important  breed  of  sheep  as  re- 
gards the  texture  of  the  wool  is  the  merino  (O, 
Mi8panica\  in  modem  times  brought  to  the 
greatest  perfection  in  Spain,  though  their  ori- 
ginals probably  formed  the  flocks  of  the  patri- 
archs thousands  of  years  ago,  and  have  been 
the  stock  of  all  the  fine-woolled  sheep.  Un- 
like the  British  breeds,  they  have  wool  on  the 
forehead  and  cheeks ;  the  horns  are  very  large 
and  heavy,  and  convoluted  laterally;  the  wool 
is  fine,  long,  soft,  twisted,  in  silky  spiral  ring- 
lets, and  naturally  so  oily  that  the  fleece  looks 
dingy  and  unclean  from  the  dust  and  dirt  ad- 
hering to  the  outside,  but  perfectly  white  un- 
derneath ;  the  form  is  not  so  symmetrical  as  in 
many  English  breeds,  and  there  is  generally  a 


loose  skin  hanging  from  the  neck.  T1»j  tn 
kept  in  the  milder  re^^ons  in  winter,  and  ik 
transferred  to  the  most  favorable  locdities  fjr 
shearing  and  grazing;  they  are  most  bardy  ic 
the  Pyr6n^.  According  to  Mr.  Young'  i 
the  best  mountain  pastures  the  soQ  is  steer, 
and  clover  is  scarce ;  it  would  seem  that  neitbd 
the  soil  nor  the  herbage  has  any  thing  t<>  yji 
with  making  these  heights  suitable  for  \\k 
breed,  and  probably  any  high  range  of  drj 
land  would  suit  them,  whatever  plants  vere 
there  growing.  They  are  brought  every  ni^u 
to  a  sheltered  level  valley,  but  are  never  hoc-ec 
nor  under  cover;  4  shepherds  and  6  i^ 
dogs  are  sufficient  for  2,000  sheep;  thed<<! 
can  easily  roaster  a  wolf^  alone  protect  :le 
flock  at  night,  and  are  fed  only  on  bread  s&d 
milk;  most  of  these  sheep  have  the bons re- 
moved. The  legs  are  white  or  reddish;  iL« 
face  is  in  some  speckled,  and  in  otbers  wLite 
or  reddish ;  they  are  Bometimes  black;  tboi^ 
the  legs  are  short,  they  are  exceDent  tnT<l- 
lers ;  the  shape  is  good,  the  bsck  dat  lad 
straight,  and  the  body  round ;  they  bave  i£  t 
remarkable  degree  the  mellow  8ofln(«»sD(ier 
the  skin  which  Bakewell  considers  an  iodio- 
tion  of  a  disposition  to  fatten  inanvbretd; 
they  are  extremely  docile.  The  average  f^<e 
is  4  to  6  pounds ;  several  million  pounds  an 
annually  exported  from  Spain.  They  resd'^i 
form  cross  breeds,  called  demi-meriDO&  '^\x). 
have  been  brought  to  great  perfection  inFnoce. 
whence,  as  weU  as  from  Spain,  they  baveb-ea 
imported  into  America.  Other  fine-voiled 
varieties  of  the  merino  are  the  Saxon.  SL^ 
sian,  and  Flemish  breeds,  the  last  abnodant  ia 
France  and  the  Netherlands,  and  pewnSy 
hornless,  high  on  the  legs^  and  mixed  viihtl* 
Barbary  long-legged  variety.  In  the  Crettt 
breed  the  horns  ascend  directly  upward  t^^ 
spiral  turn;  in  the  Wallachian they arv U»^ 
but  diverge  nearly  at  right  angles  frtffl  ti« 
head;  in  the  many-homed  Icehlnd  8b«p » '^ 
polyeerata),  almost  in  a  state  of  nature.  befA 
the  naturally  placed  horns,  there  are  from  1  to 
8  others,  usually  on  the  sides  of  the  hem:* 
similar  anomaly  occurs  in  some  of  the  6<rttisa 
and  Asiatic  breeds.  The  Astrakhan  or  Bill* 
rian  breed  has  a  fine  spirally  twisted  wool». 
ftimishes  a  great  portion  of  the  lamb  skia» 
highly  valued  by  furriers;  it  is  generaliji 
mixed  black  and  white;  in  the  verr  ycci? 
each  lock  is  di^ded  into  2  small  twisted  ctri 
The  Caucasian  breed  (0.  dolie^ir^)  is  »^f 
handsome  animal,  resemblhog  some  «  ^ 
Spanish  and  English  varieties;  the  n«*  J[* 
homed,  the  wool  of  the  adults  coan«,  andtM 
tail,  which  consists  of  20  vertebra  'nco^ 
with  a  fine  wool,  which  drags  on  the  p«a»; 
they  are  generally  white ;  by  gende  pwssav 
on  the  wool  by  linen  coverings  as  the  l«-| 
crows,  and  by  pouring  warm  ▼•^^,^][f^ 
daily,  it  is  made  to  fie  in  beantifm  if! 
ringlets,  constituting  a  delicate  for  mx^ 
teemed  for  lining  robes  and  dreaang  p[«^- 
the  black  ia  most  priaed.    The  Mysore  w^c 
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)f  India  is  withoat  horns,  with  pendalons 
urs,  short  tail,  and  very  fine  wool,  cnrled  in 
mail  meshes  and  twisted  like  a  corkscrew. — 
[here  is  no  country  where  more  attention  has 
leen  paid  to  the  improyement  of  the  hreeds  of 
heep,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  or  where 
Qore  snccess  has  heen  attained,  than  Great 
Britain ;  there  are  very  valnahle  British  breeds 
dted  for  the  rich  soil,  luxuriant  pastures,  and 
olid  climate  of  southern  England,  the  thinner 
oil  and  rich  grasses  of  the  upland  counties,  and 
he  alpine  herbage  and  cold  weather  of  the 
k^ttish  highlands ;  looking  to  a  combination 
)f  advantages,  hardier  nature,  excellence  of 
neat,  and  qu^ity  and  quantity  of  wool,  some 
if  the  English  breeds  take  the  first  rank  for 
he  small  farmer.  The  Leicester  or  Dishley 
)reed  is  the  most  esteemed  of  the  long-woolled 
iheep  of  England,  and  is  extensively  reared  on 
he  rich  and  lower  pasture  lands.  It  may  be 
mown  by  the  clean  head  without  horns,  lively 
lyes.  straight,  broad,  and  flat  back,  round  body, 
mall  bones,  thin  pelt,  disposition  to  make  fat 
it  an  early  age,  and  a  nne-grained  and  well 
laTored  flesh.  It  was  once  known  as  the  lin- 
jolnshire  breed,  noted  for  the  quantity  of  the 
^ool  and  the  coarseness  of  the  mutton ;  Mr. 
)akewell  effected  the  improvement  in  the 
)reed,  with  great  proflt  to  himself  and  advan- 
ap:e  to  the  wool-growing  interest  of  his  coun- 
rr ;  it  has  extended  to  the  south  of  Scotland, 
rnd  a  few  are  kept  by  almost  every  small  far- 
ner  for  the  wool ;  the  fleece  is  abundant,  the 
lesh  excellent,  and  the  habits  docile  and  home- 
oving;  a  valuable  breed  has  sprung  from  its 
oiiture  with  the  black-faced  and  Oheviot  va- 
leties.  The  black-faced  or  heath  breed  ex- 
ends  from  the  N.  W:  parts  of  Yorkshire  to  the 
jighlands  of  Scotland,  especially  on  the  W. 
oast;  it  is  active,  hardy,  almost  goat-like  in 
ts  climbing  habits,  with  a  compact  shape  and 
)rlght,  wild-looking  eyes;  the  horns  of  the 
nale  are  very  large  and  convoluted ;  the  wool 
9  long,  coarse,  and  shaggy,  and  the  face  and 
leader  legs  always  jet  black ;  in  some  mixed 
)reeds  the  face  and  legs  are  brownish  spotted 
^ith  black;  the  flesh  is  fine-grained  and  of 
ixcellent  flavor,  but  the  wool  is  comparatively 
mprofitable,  the  Cheviot,  another  northern 
>ree<l,  being  generally  preferred  as  equally 
lardy  and  better  fleeced.  Many  attempts  have 
►een  made  to  improve  it,  and  the  Norfolk,  Suf- 
olk,  and  Dorset  breeds  are  supposed  to  be  de- 
lved from  it.  In  the  Oheviot  tRe  head  is  bare 
ind  clean,  the  face  and  legs  white,  the  body 
ong,  bones  small,  and  fleece  of  about  8  lbs. ; 
ho  Dorset  is  an  old  but  handsome  breed,  with 
trong  and  well  formed  body,  flnely  curved 
lorns,  and  clear  white  fleece ;  they  drop  their 
arabs  as  early  as  September.  The  Southdown 
•reed  is  dark-faced,  without  horns,  with  long 
mall  neck,  very  short  and  fine  fieece  of  2|  to 
lbs.,  and  celebrated  for  the  fine  fiavor  of  the 
fJuiton ;  it  is  in  the  greatest  perfection  in  Sus- 
ex,  on  the  chalky  downs.  Other  British 
)f6eds  without  horns  and  with  white  face  and 


legs  are  the  Teeswater,  Dartmoor,  Hereford, 
and  Bomney  Marsh ;  and  with  horns,  the  Ex- 
moor  and  Spanish.  In  the  Hebrides,  Shetland, 
and  other  British  islands  are  the  dun-faced  and 
Zetland  breeds,  the  former  with  yellowish  face 
and  legs,  and  both  having  a  fine  wool ;  these 
are  the  smallest  of  the  genus,  of  a  thin  lank 
shape,  short  straight  horns,  and  very  short  tail ; 
the  wool  is  of  various  colors,  black,  white, 
grayish,  brownish,  or  blotched  with  2  or  8  of 
these ;  in  the  low  islands  and  on  favorable  pas- 
tures the  wool  is  exceedingly  fine,  and  it  is  the 
coarsest  in  the  most  mountainous  islands ;  the 
horns  may  be  4  or  even  6.  The  number  of 
sheep  in  the  British  islands  from  1880  to  1860 
has  varied  from  80,000,000  to  55,000,000.— 
America  has  no  indigenous  domestic  -sheep,  but 
has  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  preserva- ' 
tion  and  improvement  of  breeds  brought  from 
Europe.  Both  Spanish  and  French  merinos 
have  been  introduced  into  the  United  States,  the 
former  by  the  Hon.  David  Humphreys,  minis- 
ter to  the  court  of  Madrid,  in  1802,  and  the 
latter  by  Mr.  Taintor,  of  Hartford,  Oonn.,  in 
1846 ;  it  is  said  that  8  Spanish  merinos  were 
brought  to  Boston  in  1798  by  Mr.  William 
Foster,  but  they  were  not  preserved  for  breed- 
ing purposes.  The  first  sheep  were  introduced 
into  the  United  States  at  Jamestown,  Va., 
from  England  in  1609,  which  in  40  years  had 
increased  to  8,000 ;  they  were  introduced  into 
New  York  and  Massachusetts  about  1625. 
The  merinos  are  hardy,  yielding  a  large  amount 
of  fine  wool  for  their  size,  the  males  10  to  16 
lbs.  of  washed  wool,  and  the  females  4  to  8, 
the  former  weighing  from  140  to  175  lbs.,  the 
latter  80  to  180.  They  thrive  in  summer  on 
grass  and  clover,  and  in  winter  on  hay,  wheat 
bran,  barley,  oats,  and  root  crops;  in  winter 
they  require  sheds  for  protection,  free  space, 
pure  air,  and  water  accessible.  Many  parts 
of  the  United  States  are  well  adapted  for 
them,  and  the  best  breeds  are  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  the  Vermont  Brewer  and  At- 
wood  flocks;  some  regard  the  Saxon  merinos 
as  the  best,  and  the  French  have  less  oil  in 
their  wool  than  the  Spanish.  The  Leicester 
breed  has  a  heavier  fleece  and  carcass,  but  re- 
quires more  food;  as  combining  the  advan- 
tages of  wool  and  meat,  this  is  the  best  breed 
for  the  farmer,  and  is  excellently  bred  in  New 
Jersey;  the  wool  is  long  staple,  and  is  used 
mostly  for  combing  purposes,  for  delaines  and 
similar  cloths.  The  Southdown  are  by  many 
preferred  to  the  merino,  as  a  third  larger,  har- 
dier, and  better  mutton ;  they  are  very  prolific, 
and  the  lambs  are  hardy ;  the  wool  is  large  in 
quantity  and  fair  in  quality.  The  Ootswold  is 
another  highly  esteemed  breed.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  fine-woolled  sheep,  like  the  merino, 
Saxon,  French,  and  Silesian,  are  not  so  profit- 
able for  the  mutton  as  the  coarse-woolled,  like 
the  Leicester,  Southdown,  and  Ootswold;  it 
seems  impossible  to  combine  in  a  single  breed 
both  these  desired  qualities  in  their  greatest 
perfection;  as  above  stated,  the  Leicester  may 
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be  considered  as  the  best  far  the  small  fiffmer. 
The  northern  and  western  states  raise  the  best 
sheep  for  mutton,  and  the  middle  and  sonthem 
for  wool. — Sheep  are  remarkably  affected  by 
changes  of  external  condition,  as  of  climate, 
food,  &C.,  and  congenital  varieties  thence  aris- 
ing may  be  easily  perpetaated.  In  Massachu- 
setts in  1791  a  lamb  was  bom  with  a  longer 
body  and  shorter  legs  than  the  rest  of  tiie 
flock,  with  longer  joints  and  crooked  fore  legs ; 
as  it  could  not  leap  over  fences,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  propagate  its  peculiarities,  and  from 
it  arose  the  famous  otter  breed;  when  both 

garents  are  of  the  otter  breed,  tiie  lambs  in- 
erit  the  form.  Sheep  are  subject  to  many 
diseases,  of  which  the  most  troublesome  is  the 
^foot  rot,  from  suppression  of  the  secretion  of 
*the  gland  between  the  hoofs,  and  consequent 
inflammation,  generally  caused  by  standing  on 
too  wet  ground ;  the  best  remedy  is  to  pare 
the  diseased  hoof  thoroughly  and  apply  to  it  a 
solution  of  blue  vitriol  (sulphate  of  copper),  1 
lb.  to  a  quart  of  water;  the  animal  should  also 
be  kept  in  a  dry  place.  They  suffer  from  in- 
sects, especially  a  hot  fly  (oestrus  ms),  whose 
larv83  get  from  the  lips  and  nostrils  into  the 
frontal  and  maxillary  cavities,  causing  fatal 
disease ;  the  wild  sheep  of  elevated  regions 
suffer  least  from  these.  They  are  infested 
with  a  species  of  tick:  which  may  be  killed  af- 
ter shearing  by  a  weak  solution  of  tobacco  and 
water,  or  a  preparation  of  oil,  lampblack,  and 
umber.  Sheep  are  more  choice  in  their  food 
than  goats,  and  yet  will  thrive  where  most 
other  animals  would  starve ;  they  prefer  alpine 
and  aromatic  plants,  and  will  soon  clear  a  field 
of  weeds,  briers,  and  bushes,  and  by  their 
droppings  prepare  it  for  the  plough.  They 
cannot  be  economically  kept  amid  a  dense 
population,  as  they  would  occupy  too  much 
land  which  could  better  be  devoted  to  the 
growth  of  edible  products;  there  are  immense 
tracts  of  waste  land  in  the  United  States  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  all  the  breeds  of  sheep; 
they  are  not  profitable  to  pasture  with  cows, 
as  they  bite  the  grass  too  close  for  the  latter  to 
thrive  upon.  The  great  drawbacks  to  the 
keeping  of  sheep  by  small  farmers  are  the  ab- 
sence of  suitable  fences  and  the  loss  from  the 
attacks  and  worryings  of  dogs;  the  former 
could  be  easily  remedied,  and  the  latter  de- 
mands the  interference  of  legislators. — ^For  full 
information  on  the  statistics  and  profits  of  sheep 
husbandry  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  agri- 
cultaral  reports  of  the  patent  office  since  1660, 
and  the  publications  of  the  various  state  agri- 
cultural societies  for  the  last  10  years.  It  need 
only  be  stated  here  that  lambs  may  be  weaned 
at  from  2  to  3  months ;  that  the  female  is  fit 
for  procreation  at  1  year  and  the  male  at  1^; 
that  gestation  lasts  about  6  months;  that  1  or 
2  young  are  bom  at  a  time ;  that  one  male 
may  be  kept  to  80  females ;  and  that  they  can 
produce  till  the  age  of  10  or  12,  and  be  £Eitted 
with  the  best  advantage  at  8  years.  In  1840 
there  were  about   19,330,000  sheep   in   the 


United  States,  in  1860  21,760,000,  and  in  1^ 
not  far  from  26,000,000,  less  than  half  of  tbe 
number  in  Great  Britain ;  at  |2  each  tbey  n^ 
resent  a  value  of  $60,000,000,  and  woold  jkU 
about  76,000,000  lbs.  of  wool,  about  one  thiid 
of  the  whole  amount  here  consamed  inmiau- 
factured  products;  with  the  average pnee of 
wool  the  country  would  have  been  saycd  oon 
than  $30,000,000  if  the  fanners  had  kept  a  y 
supply  of  sheep.  The  meat  is  wholesome  tsd 
nutritious,  and  always  finds  a  ready  nuikei; 
New  York  city  alone  consumes  about  IWi 
sheen  a  "week. 

SHEEP'S  HEAD,  a  spiny-rayed  fish  of  tk 
family  sparida  and  genua  iaTq%i»  (Cnv.);  tbe 
scuppaug  {pagrud)  belongs  to  the  saiBe£ucil?. 
The  gill  covers  are  unarmed,  the  palate  toc4 
less,  the  jaws  not  protractile,  and  the  soies 
large;  the  front  incisors  are  cutting,  akosi 
like  those  of  man,  and  there  are  aeTeral  ror- 
of  rounded  molars.  This  fish  (&  mk  Cut.i 
is  about  20  inches  long,  though  some  mm 
to  grow  considerably  larger;  the  ground  t^U 
is  light  gray^  with  6  distinct,  dark  bron. 
transverse  bands,  broad  and  nearly  equidbuLi 
from  each  other,  and  another  aciOEe  the  ncci: 
the  head  is  mudi  darker,  the  gill  covers  wiili 
silvery  and  golden  reflections,  throat  somtvlot 
reddish,  and  irides  golden;  soaks  witbdiik 
margins;  the  pectorsJs  nearly  colorle^  i^ 
other  fins  blackish  brown.  The  body  is  sih« 
and  thick,  and  the  back  rounded;  li{e  ^ 
and  fleshy,  jaws  equal,  eyes  large,  and  soHrik 
high  on  ^e  head  and  double ;  the  Ist  12  r>.n 
of  the  dorsal  and  Ist  8  of  the  anal  strc«^? 
spinous,  pectorals  very  long,  ventrals  st4)ct 
with  spinous  proceas  at  base  and  Ist  raj  ^*- 
nous;  air  bladder  large.  Thefonnofthebctd 
and  blackness  of  the  faoe  give  it  a  sligbire 
semblance  to  the  physiognomy  of  the  8b&$. 
It  is  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  ^ssm 
gS  the  New  York  coast,  and  is  can^t  re««i* 
in  nets  and  seines;  it  is  difficult  to  take  va 
the  hook,  as  the  line  is  very  liable  to  be  co:  ta  I 
by  the  sharp  incisors ;  its  food  consists  of  bm*- 
lusks  and  crustaceans.  It  is  a  very  delkK« 
fish,  in  the  time  of  Dr.  Mitchill  commanaiKa 
higher  price  than  any  other  except  fr?*^  'ff 
mon  and  trout;  according  to  Be  Kay  it  {i^«» 
the  same  rank  with  New  York  ejacnies**"* 
turbot  does  in  Europe.  It  much  resemW*  «« 
species  found  in  the  Mediterranean;  ««» 
other  allied  species  are  met  with  firom  ><^ 
York  to  New  Orleans.  ,  ,  , 

SHEERNES8,  a  town  of  Kent,  Englaai  ^ 
the  N.  W.  end  of  the  idand  of  SheppeT.oatM 
river  Medway  at  its  junction  with  the  Tb*»4 
47  m.  E.  by  8.  E.  from  London;  pop.  m  1^'^ 
8,549.  There  is  here  an  eitenaiTe  naral  f 
tablishment,  defended  by  heavy  battenes.  ta* 
dockyard  and  buildings  in  connection  to- 
which,  including  all  the  neeessarr  «ttf"^ 
ments  for  build&g  or  repairing  ^hipe.  o^ 
60  acres.  The  trade  depends  principallj  ofw 
the  dockyards.  In  the  time  of  the  ooo®^ 
wealth  the  ground  on  which 
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WAS  nnoooapied,  and  after  the  restoration  a 
small  fort  was  commenced,  bat  the  Dutch  de- 
stroyed it  in  166T.  Soon  afterward  it  was  re- 
stored and  the  dockyard  commenced. 

SHEFFIELD,  a  town  and  municipal  and 
parliamentary  borough  in  the  west  riding  of 
Yorkshire,  England,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Sheaf  and  8  smaller  streams  with  the  Don,  162 
m.  N.  N.  W.  from  London ;  pop.  in  1861,  186,- 
157.  The  streams  which  unite  here  all  have 
their  sonrce  in  the  high  lands  W.  8.  W.  and  N. 
W.  of  the  town,  and  supply  a  large  amount  of 
effective  water  power  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. The  valleys  through  which  these 
streams  flow  are  bounded  by  high  hills,  which 
make  many  of  the  streets  steep,  though  they 
add  to  the  picturesqueness  and  beauty  of  the 
town.  Generally,  however,  the  streets,  ex- 
cept in  the  oldest  portions,  are  wide  and  well 
built,  and  the  suburbs  are  occupied  by  the  res- 
idences of  the  manufacturers  and  richer  trades- 
men. The  town  is  well  paved,  and  lighted 
with  gas,  and  the  rivers  are  crossed  by  fine 
bridges.  There  are  70  places  of  worship,  of 
which  26  belong  to  the  established  church. 
The  higher  educational  institutions  of  Sheffield 
are  the  people's  college,  with  day  and  evening 
classes,  the  church  of  England  institute,  also  a 
very  successful  school,  the  Wesley  college,  the 
collegiate  school,  the  old  endowed  grammar 
school,  the  mechanics'  institution,  and  the  gov- 
ernment school  of  art,  one  of  the  best  conducted 
in  England.  Its  benevolent  institutions  are 
numerous  and  well  sustained.  The  town,  partly 
from  the  want  of  suitable  drainage  and  partly 
from  the  unhealthy  character  of  some  of  the 
occupations,  has  a  higher  rate  of  mortality 
than  that  of  most  of  the  large  towns  of  Eng- 
land.— ^It  has  intercourse  with  other  parts  of 
the  country  by  a  canal  and  two  railways.  Shef- 
field, renowned  for  its  knives  in  the  time  of 
Ohauoer,  is  still  the  chief  seat  of  the  English 
manufacture  of  cast,  shear,  and  blister  steel  of 
all  kinds,  steel  wire,  cutlery  and  tools  of  almost 
every  variety,  railway  and  carriage  springs  and 
buffers,  and  many  other  kinds  of  steel  and  iron 
ware,  as  well  as  all  classes  of  silver,  silver- 
plated,  electro-plated,  German  silver,  britannia, 
and  other  white  metal  goods.  Britannia  metal 
and  the  process  of  silver-plating  were  invented 
here.  Snuff  is  also  largely  produced,  famous 
for  its  good  quality.  The  cutlers'  company  had 
its  origin  in  the  16th  century,  and  was  incor-. 
porated  by  statute  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  Its 
restrictions,  which  interfered  with  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  trade,  were  mitigated  in  1801,  and 
wholly  abolished  in  1814.  It  is  the  trustee  of 
several  important  charities,  beside  which  its 
only  duties  are  the  granting  of  trade  marks  to 
cutlers. — Sheffield  was  an  old  manor  of  the 
earls  of  Shrewsbury,  who  had  a  castle  in  the 
town,  and  a  manor  house  in  a  park  a  mile  east, 
in  one  or  the  other  of  which  the  greater  part 
of  the  captivity  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  was 
passed.  The  castle  was  demolished  in  1648  by 
order  of  parliament,  and  the  park  divided  into 


fkrms  in  1707.  The  town  was  empowered  to 
send  2  members  to  parliament  in  1882,  and  in 
1843  was  incorporated  as  a  municipal  and  par- 
liamentary borough.  Its  chief  growth  has 
been  during  the  last  60  years,  and  in  1811  it 
had  but  85,000  inhabitants. 

SHEFFIELD,  John,  duke  of  Buckingham. 
See  MuLOBAVE. 

SHEIK  (Arabic,  the  eldest),  the  chief  of  an 
Arab  tribe.  The  title  is  also  applied  to  the 
heads  of  Mohammedan  monasteries  and  to  the 
higher  order  of  religious  preachers,  as  the 
mufU  of  Constantinople,  who  is  sometimes 
called  sheik  ulialam^  chief  of  the  true  believ- 
ers. Many  sheiks,  particularly  of  the  Bedouin 
tribes,  claim  a  long  line  of  ancestors;  and  the 
sheik  of  Mecca,  in  consideration  of  his  alleged 
descent  from  Mohammed,  demands  presents 
from  all  caravans  arriving  in  that  city. 

SHELL,  Ei;cHABD  Lalor,  an  Irish  author  and 
orator,  bom  in  Drumdowney,  near  Waterford, 
Aug.  17,  1791,  died  in  Florence,  May  23,  1851. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Jesuit  sdiool  of  Stoney- 
hurst,  Lancashire,  and  at  Trinity  college,  Dub* 
lin,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1811, 
Soon  afterward  he  entered  himself  a  student 
at  law  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  in  1814  was  called 
to  the  bar,  and  eked  out  his  slender  income 
by  writing  for  the  stage.  Between  1814  and 
1822  he  produced  6  dramas,  "  Adelaide"  (1816), 
"The  Apostate"  (1817),  "Bellamira"  (1818), 
"Evadne"  (1819),  founded  on  Shirley's  "  Trai- 
tor," "Montoni"  (1820),  and  "The  Huguenot" 
(1822),  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  named,  obtained  a  decided  success.  In 
1822  also  appeared  the  first  of  a  series  of 
"Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar,"  since  collected 
and  edited  by  B.  S.  Mackenzie  (2  vols.  12mo., 
New  York,  1864;  London,  1855),  and  which 
are  among  his  most  successful  literary  perform- 
ances. About  this  time  he  began  to  be  known 
in  Ireland  and  England  as  a  political  orator 
and  agitator,  and  also  by  his  forensic  efforts  at 
the  bar.  In  1880  he  entered  parliament,  and 
almost  immediately  took  his  place  as  the  most 
brilliant  and  impulsive  speaker  (with  the  ex- 
ception perhaps  of  Lord  Stanley,'  the  present 
earl  of  Derby)  in  that  body,  a  position  which 
he  retained  until  his  retirement  from  publio 
life.  After  seconding  O'Oonnell  in  the  repeal 
agitation,  he  accepted  a  sinecure  office  under 
the  Melbourne  ministry,  and  in  1889  was  made 
a  privy  councillor.  He  was  appointed  master  of 
the  mint  by  the  Russell  ministry,  and  in  1850 
accepted  the  mission  to  Florence.  His  me- 
moirs have  been  written  by  W.  T.  M'Oullagh 
(2  vols.,  London,  1855). 

SHEKEL  (Heb.,  weight),  the  Hebrew  unit 
of  weight,  and  hence,  as  payments  were  origi- 
nally made  by  weight,  also  of  money.  It  was 
probably  equal  to  about  218  grains,  or  i  oz. 
avoirdupois,' which  is  the  weight  of  the  earliest 
coin  of  the  name  known,  the  silver  shekel  of 
Simon  Maccabsaus.  Its  value,  as  differently 
stated,  was  from  60  to  62^  cts.  The  golden 
shekel  was  of  half  this  weight,  and  worth  about 
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$4.  Both  as  weight  and  raonej  it  was  divided 
in  reckoning  into  the  beka,  reba,  and  gerah, 
respectively  i,  i,  and  ^V  shekel.  There  are 
two  standards  of  weight  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures,  the  sacred  and  the  royal  shekel, 
the  difference  between  which  oannot  now  be 
precisely  ascertained,  but  is  supposed  hj  Mi- 
chaelis  to  have  been  as  6  to  8. 

SHELBURNE,  a  8.  W.  co.  of  Nova  Scotia, 
bordering  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  bay  of  Fun- 
dy,  and  intersected  by  Tusket,  Jordan,  Sable, 
and  Clyde  rivers;  area,  605  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
1851,  10,622.  Good  harbors  are  found  at  the 
outlets  of  the  rivers,  and  numerous  islands  are 
scattered  along  the  coast.  In  the  K  £.  is  Blue 
mountain ;  the  surface  is  generally  broken  and 
the  soil  stony.  The  fisheries  employ  a  large 
portion  of  the  population.    Capital,  Shelburne. 

SHELBY,  the  name  of  counties  in  9  of  the 
United  States.  I.  A  central  co.  of  Ala.,  bound- 
ed E.  by  the  Coosa  river  and  intersected  by  the 
Oahawba;  area,  970  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860, 
12,618,  of  whom  8,622  were  slaves.  The  sur- 
face is  hilly,  with  considerable  forests,  and  the 
soil  is  well  watered  and  highly  fertile.  The 
productions  in  1860  were  884,889  bushels  of 
Indian  com,  67,768  of  sweet  potatoes,  51,909 
of  oats,  and  8,787  bales  of  cotton.  There  were 
8  grist  and  8  saw  mills,  and  992  pupils  attend- 
ing pubhc  schools.  Cool  and  iron  ore  abound, 
and  there  are  several  mineral  springs.  Capital, 
,  Columbiana.  11.  An  E.  co.  of  Tex.,  bordering 
on  La.,  bounded  E.  by  the  Sabine  and  W.  by 
the  Attoyac  river;  area,  860  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
1860,  6,862,  of  whom  1,476  were  slaves.  The 
surface  is  generally  level  and  the  soil  rich. 
The  produotions  in  1860  were  790  bales  of  cot- 
ton, 99,618  bushels  of  Indian  com,  40,784  of 
sweet  potatoes,  and  68,436  lbs.  of  butter. 
There  were  8  saw  mills,  6  churches,  and  218 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capital,  Shel- 
byville.  III.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Tenn.,  bordering 
on  Miss.,  bounded  W.  by  the  Mississippi  river, 
which  separates  it  from  Arkansas,  and  intersect- 
ed by  Loosahatchee  and  Wolf  rivers;  area,  510 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860, 48,091,  of  whom  16,950  were 
slaves.  The*  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  very 
fertile.  The  productions  in  1860  were  20,741 
bales  of  cotton,  887,827  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
107,828  of  sweet  potatoes,  76,108  of  oats,  and 
168,042  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  10  flour- 
ing and  16  saw  mills,  6  tanneries,  a  furnace, 
11  newspapers,  48  churches,  and  1,810  pupils 
attending  public  schools.  The  Memphis  and 
Charleston,  Memphis  and  Ohio,  and  Mississippi 
and  Tennessee  railroads  terminate  at  Memphis 
in  this  county.  Capital,  Baleigh.  IV.  A  N. 
CO.  of  Ky.,  drained  by  Beech  and  other  large 
creeks;  area,  466  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 16,486, 
of  whom  6,634  were  slaves.  The  surface  is 
hilly  and  diversified  with  fine  forests,  and  the 
soil  very  rich.  The  productions  ii  1860  were 
1,731,740  bushels  of  Indian  com,  88,981  of 
wheat,  188,966  of  oats,  1,022  tons  of  hemp,  and 
60, 1 76  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  40  grist  and  14 
saw  mills,  6  tanneries,  46  churches,  a  college,  and 


818  pupils  attending  pubfieschook  TheLnfr 
ville  and  Lexington  railroad  intenects  thtm- 
ty.  Capital,  Shelbyyille.  V.  AW.co.ofOLia 
intersected  by  the  Miami  river;  area, 425 fq.iQ.: 
pop.  in  1860, 17,498.  The  K  part  is  leTcLtbt 
S.  undulating,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1850  were489,798  bushels  01  India 
com,  89,109  of  wheat,  108,870  of  oats,  47.oli 
lbs.  of  wool,  and  7,205  tons  of  hay.  Tk« 
were  2  newspapers,  4  flooring  and  4  $&f 
mills,  8  tanneries,  a  foundery,  a  woolleD  (a^ 
torj,  26  churches,  and  2,697  popilsintbepl^ 
lie  schools.  It  is  intersected  bj  the  Mod 
canal  and  two  railroads.  Capital,  Sidnej.  VL 
A  S.  E.  CO.  of  Ind.,  drained  by  the  Blue  ritcr 
and  numerous  other  streams ;  ares,  abo&t  ^A 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860, 19,571.  The&nriaws 
level  and  the  soil  fertile.  TheprodQCiio&sb 
1860  were  1,281,884  bushels  of  iDdian  ci<n; 
118,820  of  wheat,  64,776  of  oats,  8,892  tocs-i 
hay,  and  48,888  Iba.  of  wool.  TherevewJ) 
fiouring  and  17  saw  mills,  28  chnrche&  I  »t>> 
paper,  and  538  pupils  attending  public  scb^'Ubi 
The  Lawrenoeburg  and  Missisaippi  toM 
passes  through  the  county.  There  is  ^ 
water  power  and  abundance  of  timber.  Capi- 
tal, Shelbyville.  VH.  A  8.  E.  co.  of  0..  is- 
tersected  by  the  Kaskaskia  and  Little  ^ii^ 
rivers ;  area,  790  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  186(i,  \i^ 
The  surface  is  almost  level,  inclndingapsitoi 
the  Grand  Prairie,  and  the  soil  fertile.  Hj 
productions  in  1860  were  767,382  bushds  d 
Indian  corn,  21,998  of  wheat,  96,504  of  «ii 
124,943  lbs.  of  butter,  and  27,208  of  Wi*. 
There  were  18  grist  and  4  savniill8,ataDKiT. 
10  churches,  and  869  pupils  attending  i^^f 
schools.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Illinois  aaTi. 
and  the  Terre  Haute,  Alton,  and  SLLocisrsL- 
roads.  Capital,  Shelbyville.  VIII.  A  >■  *» 
CO.  of  Mo.,  intersected  by  the  North  fork  of  Si: 
river  and  the  South  Fabins  river;  area,50i'«v 
m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  7,301,  of  whom  72-4  "f^. 
slaves.  The  surface  is  moderately  hillj.  a*, 
the  soil  good.  The  productione  in  l^^^^ 
278,485  bushels  of  Indim  com,  22,477 of  if  1^ 
83,718  of  oats,  67,666  lbs.  of  butter,  and  14w 
of  wool  There  were  5  grist  and  2  s*v  ^ 
5  churches,  and  1,051  pupils  in  public  s-*^ 
Bituminous  coal  and  limestone  ve  a^^inii^ 
and  timber  is  scarce.  Capital,  Shellj^iiif-  p- 
A  W.  CO.  of  Iowa,  intersected  by  the  >i^tii» 
tona  river ;  area,  550  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  l^^*  ^j* 
The  soil  is  productive.  Cattle  and  s^i«?^ 
largely  exported.  The  productions  in  f^ 
were  1,218  bushels  of  wheat,  43,605  of  la-*; 
com,  8,896  of  potatoes,  875  tons  of  haT'  ^ 
12,409  lbs.  of  butter.    Capital,  ShdbvTiilt 

SHELBY,  IsAAo,  an  AmericsBreTolouuDi.' 
oflaoer,  born  near  Hagerstown,  l^^^-^^f';; 
1760,  died  in  Kentucky,  July  18, 1826'  H*  ^ 
moved  to  the  West  in  1771,  and  d»ortly^^ 
ward  served  as  a  lieutenant  in  ^^ir  j^ 
an  expedition  against  the  Indians.  ^"^ 
revolution  broke  out  he  was  selected  ^^ 
tain  of  a  military  company  in  Virgina.  ^£^ 
1777  placed  in  charge  of  the  conaussarj*^ 
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)srtment  for  the  frontier  militiA.  In  1*1*19  he 
ras  elected  to  the  house  of  delegates  of  Yir- 
;inia.  For  his  hravery  at  the  battle  of  King^s 
fonntain,  Oct  7, 1780,  he  received  a  vote  of 
banks  and  a  sword  from  the  legislature  of 
Corth  Carolina,  of  which  he  was  elected  a 
Qember  in  1781  and  1782.  Upon  the  organi- 
ation  of  the  state  t>f  Kentnckj  in  1792  he  was 
hosen  governor,  and  held  the  ofSce  4  years, 
nd  again  from  1812  to  1816.  In  1818  he 
oined  Gen.  Harrison  at  the  head  of  4,000  Een- 
ackians,  and  served  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames. 

SHELDON,  David  Newton,  D.D.,  an  Amer- 
cm  clergyman,  born  at  Suffield,  Oonn.,  June 
!6, 1807.  He  was  graduated  at  Williams  col- 
ege  in  1830,  afterward  studied  at  the  Newton 
heological  seminary,  and  in  1835  was  appoint- 
d  by  tbe  hoord  of  the  Baptist  triennial  conven- 
ioQ  missionary  to  France,  where  he  remained 
[  years,  chiefly  in  Paris  and  its  vicinity.  The 
Dission  not  accomplishing  as  much  as  he  hoped, 
^wing  to  the  position  of  the  French  govem- 
Dent,  Mr.  Sheldon  returned  home,  and  was  for 
!  years  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church  in  Halifax, 
!fova  Scotia.  In  the  spring  of  1842  he  became 
)astor  at  Waterville,  Me.,  and  in  the  following 
rear  president  of  Waterville  college.  In  1868 
le  resigned  that  office  and  removed  to  Bath, 
lie.,  wbere  he  has  since  resided.  Hd  was  pas- 
or  of  the  Elm  street  Baptist  church  in  that 
»ty  till  1856,  when  he  was  excommunicated 
Tom  it  on  a  charge  of  heresy ;  and  in  Sept. 
1857,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Summer  street 
Unitariau  church  in  Bath.  Dr.  Sheldon  has 
mblished  occasional  sermons,  and  was  for  many 
rears  a  contributor  to  the  "  Christian  Review." 
^r  tbe  change  in  his  theological  views,  he 
mblished  a  volume  of  discourses  entitled  "  Sin 
md  Redemption"  (New  York,  1856). 

SHELDRAKE,  or  Shieldbakb,  the  common 
lame  of  the  river  dncks  of  the  sub-family 
tnatina  of  the  genera  tctdama  (Leach)  and 
'marka  (Bonap.).  In  tadoma  the  bill  is  shorter 
Jian  the  head,  higher  at  the  base  than  broad, 
vitb  cnlmen  concave  in  the  middle,  depressed, 
mrved  upward  at  the  tip,  which  is  suddenly 
looked  and  has  a  strong  narrow  nail ;  lamellss 
•lender  and  widely  set;  nostrils  large,  near  the 
.'nlmen ;  wings  moderate,  pointed,  the  2d  auill 
OQgest,  and  armed  on  the  shoulder  witn  a 
mbercle;  tail  moderate,  nearly  even;  tarsi 
itrong,  shorter  than  the  middle  toe;  toes 
'hort,  folly  webbed ;  hind  toe  elevated,  slightly 
iobed ;  claws  moderate  and  curved.  They  are 
widely  distributed  over  the  old  world,  on  the 
lea  coast  as  well  as  on  rivers  and  lakes,  mi- 
jTating  in  winter  from  the  north ;  they  feed  on 
narine  plants  and  worms,  crustaceans  and  mol- 
.asks;  the  nest  is  made  of  grass  lined  with 
iown,  and  is  often  placed  in  nie  deserted  bur- 
'ows  of  rabbits  and  other  rodents  on  the  coast ; 
:hey  lay  12  to  U  eggs.  The  type  of  the  genus 
18  the  common  sheldrake  (71  vutpanwr^  Flem.), 
5ne  of  the  handsomest  of  water  fowl,  the  colors 
being  brilliant  and  pure,  and  strongly  con- 
trasted. In  the  male  the  bill  is  vermilion ;  the 
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head  and  upper  neek  green  bounded  by  a  white 
collar,  below  which  is  another  of  rich  chestnnt 
covering  the  upper  breast  and  back ;  rest  of 
back,  rump,  and  upper  tail  coverts  white; 
scapulars  nearly  black,  outer  webs  of  long  tw- 
tials  chestnut,  point  of  wing  and  its  coverts 
white,  primaries  dark  brown,  and  speculum 
green ;  tail  white,  tipped  with  black ;  abdomen 
rich  dark  brown ;  sides,  vent,  and  under  tail 
eoverts  white ;  the  length  is  24  to  26  Inches ; 
the  female  is  smaller  and  not  so  bright,  and  the 
young  are  more  brownish.  The  windpipe  is 
about  10  inches  long,  having  on  each  side  at 
its  lower  portion  a  hollow,  globular,  bony  pro> 
tuberance,  generally  much  larger  on  one  side 
than  the  other.  It  is  abundant  on  the  shores 
of  the  North  and  Baltic  seas^  and  is  found  in 
most  parts  of  Europe,  rarely  seen  &r  inland, 
preferring  flat  shores  and  sandy  bars  and  hills ; 
it  comes  into  Great  Britain  from  the  n(Hth  in 
winter.  The  note  is  a  shrill  whistle ;  the  flesh 
is  coarse,  dark,  and  of  unpleasant  odor  and 
flavor ;  the  eggs  are  shining  white,  2}  by  2 
inches;  incubation  lasts  80  days,  both  sexea 
sitting,  and  the  young  follow  the  mother  as 
soon  as  hatched ;  they  are  easily  domesticated, 
and  are  often  raised  by  hens;  in  captivity  they 
may  be  fed  on  grain,  soaked  bread,  and  vege- 
tables. Tarrell  thinks  the  names  are  derived 
from  their  favorite  shell  food,  and  from  their 
frequent  use  on  heraldic  shields ;  they  are  also 
called  burrow  dncks  from  their  common  places 
of  breeding,  also  skeeling  geese  in  Scotland, 
and  sly  geese  (from  their  devices  for  leading 
intruders  from  their  nests  and  young)  in  the 
Orkney  islands.  Two  other  species  are  found 
in  Australia. — ^In  the  genus  ccuarka  the  bill  is 
as  long  as  the  head,  nearly  straight,  the  width 
equal  to  the  height  at  the  base,  the  anterior 
half  depressed,  scarcely  curved  upward  at  tip^ 
which  has  a  strong  and  broad  nail ;  wings  mod- 
erate, the  2d  quill  the  longest ;  tail  short  and 
rounded ;  tarsi  robust,  shorter  than  the  mid- 
dle toe;  toes  long,  fully  webbed;  hind  toe 
long,  elevated,  and  lobed.  The  ruddy  shel- 
drake {G.  rtttila^  Bonap.)  is  about  the  same  size 
as  the  last,  with  similco*  breeding  habits ;  in  the 
male  the  bill  is  lead-colored ;  the  head,  cheeks, 
and  chin  buff,  becoming  orange  brown  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck  all  round,  where  there 
is  a  ring  of  black ;  the  back,  tertials,  breast, 
and  under  parts  like  the  head;  wing  coverts 
pale  buff  white ;  primaries  and  tail  dark  leaden 
gray,  secondaries  lighter,  and  speculum  brilliant 
green ;  the  female  is  rather  smaller  and  lighter 
colored,  with  white  on  the  throat  and  wings^ 
but  without  the  black  collar.  It  is  sometimes 
called  collared  duck,  and  ruddy  goose ;  it  is  a 
native  of  eastern  Europe  and  western  Asia, 
coming  as  far  west  as  England  and  south  to 
Italy  and  Africa ;  rarely  found  at  sea,  it  fre- 
quenta  marshes,  feeding  in  morning  and  even- 
ing on  aquatic  plants  and  seeds,  insects,  and 
the  fry  of  fish ;  it  is  fond  of  breeding  in  the 
holes  of  marmots  in  river  banks,  and  the  eggs 
are  8  to  10.    Other  species  are  found  in  Aus^ 
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tralia  and  New  Zealand,  and  thej  all  resemble 
geese  in  general  form,  and  especially  in  the  fe- 
males having  the  plumage  colored  nearly  like 
the  males.— In  America  the  name  of  sheldrake 
is  given  to  the  red-breasted  merganser  (mergtu 
serratoTy  Linn.),  which  resembles  the  European 
sheldrake  only  in  the  color  of  its  breast. 

SHELL,  in  gunnery,  a  hollow  shot  for  mor- 
tars and  heavy  guns,  filled  in  part  with  pow- 
der, or  with  this  and  other  substances,  as 
pieces  of  iron,  leaden  balls,  &c.,  which  are 
thrown  out  with  violence  on  the  bursting  of 
the  missile.  Common  sheUs  are  termed  bombs, 
and  are  described  under  that  head.  Beside 
these,  a  variety  of  others  have  been  introduced 
in  modem  warfare.  The  Shrapnell  shell,  in- 
vented by  Major  Shrapnell  of  the  British  army, 
is  a  hollow  sphere  of  iron,  cast  just  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  force  of  the  explosion 
by  which  it  is  driven  from  the  mortar  or  gun. 
It  is  divided  into  two  compartments,  one  for 
holding  a  number  of  balls  larger  than  musket 
balls  and  the  other  for  the  powder,  which  by 
its  explosion  is  to  burst  the  shell.  It  is  far- 
nishea  with  a  fuse  differently  contrived  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  but  always  with  the  design  of 
firing  the  charge  at  a  definite  interval  of  time, 
or  after  the  shell  has  passed  a  definite  distance. 
Commonly  a  number  of  fuses  are  made  in  the 
ahell,  each  one  marked  for  the  time  it  will 
burn,  and  either  may  be  selected  and  exposed 
to  ignition  when  the  piece  is  discharged,  the 
remainder  being  protected.  The  Belgians  use 
a  coiled  fuse  protected  by  a  metal  cover,  and 
cut  off  enough  of  it  to  cause  the  explosion  at 
the  desired  instant.  The  design  of  this  projec- 
tile is  to  carry  the  musket  balls  to  a  greater 
distance  than  they  would  reach  effectively  if 
projected  separately,  and,  just  before  reaching 
the  object  aimed  at,  as  a  body  of  troops,  to  set 
them  free  from  the  case  that  contains  them. 
They  then  continue  on,  the  bursting  of  the 
shell  causing  them  to  scatter  to  a  moderate  ex- 
tent only.  The  concussion  of  the  balls  against 
the  case  when  the  piece  is  fired  was  found  to 
be  so  great  as  sometimes  to  ignite  the  powder 
if  placed  in  the  same  chamber  with  the  balls ; 
hence  the  shell  is  divided  into  two  chambers 
separated  by  a  diaphragm.  Leaden  balls  are 
sometimes  squeezed  together  either  by  the  first 
concussion,  or  owing  to  the  different  specific 
gravities  of  the  lead  and  of  the  iron  case ;  and 
it  has  consequently  been  found  necessary  to 
harden  them  by  antimony  and  zinc  added  to 
the  lead.  The  desired  density  is  thus  retained, 
inducing  a  longer  filght  than  if  the  shells  were 
charged  with  iron  balls.  The  English  fill  the 
spaces  between  the  balls  with  melted  sulphur; 
but  in  the  IT.  S.  service  a  mixture  of  charcoal 
dust  and  mealed  powder  is  employed. — Mar- 
tinis shell  is  a  good  substitute  for  red-hot  shot. 
It  is  a  common  shell  with  an  iron  screw  stop- 
per. Molten  iron  is  poured  in,  the  hole  is 
screwed  up,  and  the  projectile  is  immediately 
introduced  into  the  gun  and  discharged. — Shells 
for  rifled  guns  are  of  cylindrical  form  and 


pointed  at  the  end.   Havmg  a  polsr 

so  that  the  conical  end  always  strikes  first, 
they  are  adapted  for  percussion  priming,  wljc: 
placed  in  this  end  explodes  as  the  projectLe 
reaches  tiie  object  against  which  it  is  tkon 
(See  Rifle.) 

SHELL  LAC.    See  Lac. 

SHELLEY,  Pebot  Btsshx,  an  EngMpod 
born  at  Field  Place,  near  Horsham,  Sued. 
Aug.  4, 1792,  drowned  in  the  bay  of  Sptcit 
July  8,  1822.  His  ancestors  had  loDg  l<e 
large  landholders  in  Sussex.  His  kikr,  & 
Timothy  Shelley,  the  second  baronet,  wss.  un- 
cording to  CaDt.  Medwin,  an  ordiDary  coutt 
gentleman,  who  had  studied  at  Oifurd  iii! 
made  the  grand  tour  to  little  adranta|e.d 
whose  ethical  notions  admitted  of  laxitT.li: 
ei\joined  propriety  of  conduct.  Eenurbb!: 
for  a  peculiar  personal  beauty,  Bysshe « 
sent  in  his  6th  year  to  a  day  school  near  h<ci 
and  in  his  10th  to  a  seminary  at  Brentfori  fii 
excelled  in  his  studies,  though  deTotiig  "^ 
time  to  them.  He  delighted  in  vague  tckeae 
and  meditations,  moonlight  walks^  stork?  d 
banditti,  haunted  castles,  and  diahUrie,  aii  t 
strange  amusementa.  At  the  age  of  13  lie  tcc; 
to  Eton,  where  he  refused  to  fag,  and  vas  fi* 
sequently  harshly  treated  by  his  fichoolfellowi 
till  he  alarmed  them  by  his  storms  of  an^r  o: 
won  their  love  by  his  kindness.  Id  the  dc£ci> 
tion  of  the  "  Revolt  of  Islam*'  he  refers  to  his 
sense  of  loneliness  at  school,  amid  **tli«  bsnk 
and  grating  strife  of  tyrants  and  foes."  He  fu 
already  in  love  with  Miss  Grove,  acocsinof  bi 
own  age,  with  whom  he  wrote  a  roibM«  e- 
titled  "  Zastrozzi,"  with  the  payment  for  wli:i 
he  gave  a  magnificent  banquet  to  his  tni^^ 
He  wrote  anotiier  romance,  "8tIrT7ne.of  ^ 
Bosicrucian,"  translated  a  portion  of  K-M 
"  Natural  History,"  and  composed  in  conja.- 
tion  with  Oapt.  Medwin  the  poem  of "  Ai^ 
nerus,  or  the  Wandering  Jew,"  a  portioa  c 
which  was  afterward  pubushed;  buthisgrs'^j 
passion  was  for  chemistry,  and  he  coiit::-« 
eagerly  to  experiment  with  electricitj  *e«1  ^-^ 
after  his  return  home  in  1609.  In  1^10  « 
went  to  Oxford,  and  became  an  miderg:iw-» 
of  University  college.  At  first  devote  >' 
physics,  he  abandoned  them  for  mttapij»* 
after  having  blown  himself  up,  s'^*^®*j':  * 
quantity  of  arsenic  by  mistake,  and  w^er^  w 
dothes,  books,  and  furniture  with  stains.  H:* 
and  the  French  exponents  of  Locke  wt; 
text  books,  and  notwithstanding  the  spr-J- 
and  romantic  character  of  his  genius  U  *»- 
rushed  to  materialism  and  atheism.  Att-* 
age  of  17,  says  De  Quincey,  satisfied  that*^ 
ism  was  the  sheet  anchor  of  the  world,  wj^ 
termined  to  accomplish  a  general  4i*^^ 
successively  in  the  university,  the  ^^^^y 
England,  and  the  whole  Christian  vorW.  ^J 
began  with  printing  a  pamphlet  of  2  p(^  • 
the  "Necessity  of  Atheism,"  setting  for--^;.* 
defective  logic  of  the  usual  arguraenB  f"  v; 
divine  existence.  The  authorities  ^'^T 
cided  to  take  no  notice  of  it,  Shelley  s«5  »< 
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INunphlet  with  a  letter  to  each  of  the  26  heads  of 
oolleiges,  inviting  them  to  notify  him  of  their  as- 
sent to  the  accompanying  argument.  *^  It  was 
a  fine  spring  mornmg,"  says  his  fellow  student 
Hogg,  "  on  Lady  day  in  1811,  when  I  went  to 
SheUey^s  irooms.  He  was  absent,  but  before  I 
had  collected  our  books  he  rushed  in.  He  was 
terribly  agitated.  I  anxiously  inonired  what 
had  happened.  *•  I  am  expelled.^  He  then  ex- 
plained that  he  had  been  summoned  before 
the  master  and  some  of  the  fellows ;  that  as  he 
was  unable  to  deny  the  authorship  of  the  essay, 
he  had  been  expelled,  and  ordered  to  quit  the 
college  the  next  morning  at  latest.*'  His  fa- 
ther would  have  received  him  if  he  had  made 
some  alight  concession  and  conformed  to  the 
usages  observed  in  orthodox  households ;  but, 
in  consequence  of  his  refusal,  he  forbade  his 
son's  appearance  at  Field  Place.  When  less 
than  19,  says  Mrs.  Shelley,  *^  fragile  in  health 
and  frame;  of  the  purest  habits  in  morals; 
full  of  devoted  generosity  and  universal  kind- 
ness ;  glowing  tdth  ardor  to  attain  wisdom ; 
resolv^,  at  every  personal  sacrifice,  to  do 
right ;  burning  with  a  desire  for  affection  and 
sympathy ;  he  was  treated  as  a  reprobate,  cast 
forth  as  a  criminal."  All  communication  was 
forbidden  between  him  and  Miss  Grove,  who 
soon  married  another.  He  took  lodgings  in 
Poland  street,  London,  in  a  state  of  pecuniary 
embarrassment.  His  sisters,  who  were  at 
school  at  Brompton,  sent  him  small  sums  saved 
from  their  pocket  money,  the  bearer  being 
their  schoolmate  Harriet  Westbrook,  whose 
family  resided  in  London.  With  her,  a  beauti- 
ful daughter  of  a  retired  hotel-keeper,  he  be- 
came intimate  during  her  holidays,  and  after 
making  an  arrangement  with  his  father,  who 
settled  upon  him  an  allowance  of  £200  a  year, 
he  suddenly  eloped  with  her  and  married  her 
at  Gretna  Green.  He  was  aged  19,  and  she  10. 
In  letters  of  doubtful  authenticity,  he  refers  to 
her  as  a  girl  "  who  had  thrown  herself  on  his 
protection,"  and  **  with  whom  he  was  not  in 
love,"  The  young  pair  went  to  Edinburgh, 
thence  to  York,  and  thence  to  the'  r^on  of 
the  lakes,  fixing  their  residence  at  Keswick. 
There  Shelley  became  intimate  with  Southey, 
who  took  particular  interest  in  him  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  their  creeds,  and 
with  De  Quincey,  who  records  that  he  heard 
him  described  as  *^  looking  like  an  elegant  and 
slender  flower,  whose  head  drooped  from  being 
surcharged  with  rain ;"  and  he  received  many 
&vors  from  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  He  had  al- 
ready obtained  the  friendship  of  Leigh  Hunt, 
and  proposed  to  him  a  scheme  for  forming  an 
association  of  liberals ;  and  at  Keswick  he  be- 
gan a  correspondence  with  Godwin,  whose  ad- 
vice probably  saved  him  from  extreme  impru- 
dence in  the  championship  of  Irish  wrongs, 
when  soon  after  he  removed  to  Dublin.  The 
police,  however,  suggested  to  him  the  proprie- 
ty of  quitting  Ireland,  and  he  resided  succes- 
nvely  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  in  North  Wales,  and 
in  Lymnonth.    From  the  last  named  place  he 


addressed  an  eloquent  letter  to  Lord  Ellenbor- 
ongh,  for  passing  sentence  on  the  publisher  of 
the  8d  part  of  Paine^s  "  Age  of  Reason."  "  Dur- 
ing my  existence,"  he  wrote  in  1812,  *'  I  have 
incessantly  speculated,  thought,  read."  In  the 
solitude  of  Lynmouth  he  projected  many  works, 
and  wrote  several  letters  to  his  friends  on 
social  and  literary  questions.  *' Apparently 
he  had  within  him  the  instinct  of  his  own 
wandering  Jew  for  eternal  restlessness,"  for 
soon  afterward  he  took  a  cottage  in  Tanyralt, 
Caernarvonshire ;  and  prior  to  May,  1818,  he 
had  visited  London,  resided  again  in  Dublin, 
made  a  tour  to  the  lakes  of  Killarney,  and  re- 
turned to  London.  In  Tanyralt,  as  in  fdl  other 
places,  his  benevolence  was  constantly  mani- 
fested in  visiting  and  relieving  the  poor  and 
suffering.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  an 
atrocious  and  mysterious  attempt  on  his  life, 
which  was  never  explained,  and  which  occa- 
sioned his  immediate  removal.  In  London  was 
born  his  first  child,  a  daughter,  christened 
lanthe  Eliza.  He  soon  after  removed  to  the 
cottage  of  £Qgh  Elms,  in  Berki^ire,  where  he 
passed  the  summer,  with  the  exception  of  visits 
to  London  and  Field  Place.  Toward  the  dose 
of  1818  the  estrangement  which  had  been  slow- 
ly growing  between  him  and  his  wife  resulted 
in  their  separation,  and  she  returned  to  her  fa- 
therms  house,  where  she  gave  birth  to  a  second 
child,  which  died  in  1826.  No  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  the  circumstances  of  this  event  has 
ever  been  given.  A  discordant  influence  was 
attributed  to  an  elder  sister  of  Mrs.  SheUey. 
Lady  Shelley  in  her  "Memorials"  (1859)  re- 
marks :  "  We,  who  bear  his  name,  and  are  of 
his  family,  have  in  our  possession  papers  writ- 
ten by  his  own  hand,  which  in  after  years  may 
make  the  story  of  his  life  complete,  and  which 
few  now  living,  except  Shelley's  own  children, 
have  ever  perused."  He  was  soon  after  trav- 
elling abroad  with  Mary,  afterward  the  second 
Mrs.  Shelley,  daughter  of  William  Goodwin  and 
Mary  WoUstonecraft,  all  of  whom  deemed  mar- 
riage a  useless  institution.  They  visited  Switz- 
erland in  1814,  where  his  greatest  delight  was 
in  sailing  down  the  rapids  of  the  Rhine  on  a 
raft.  His  father,  succeeding  to  the  family  estates, 
settled  on  him  from  this  time  an  allowance  of 
£1,000  a  year.  In  the  winter  he  firequented  a 
hospital  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  surgery, 
that  he  might  become  more  serviceable  to  the 
poor ;  made  several  trips  in  England  in  1815 ; 
and  again  visited  Switzerland  in  1810,  where 
he  first  met  Byron.  On  his  return  he  learned 
that  his  wife  had  drowned  herself,  and  his  sor- 
rows are  said  to  have  made  him  for  a  time  ac- 
tually mad,  and  as  such  he  describes  himself  in 
^'  Jufian  and  Maddalo."  He  now  married  his 
second  wife,  who  had  been  his  companion  for 
two  years,  and  fixed  his  residence  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Marlow  in  Buckinghamshire,  en- 
dearing himself  to  the  villagers  bv  his  kind- 
ness, and  engaged  in  composing  his  poems. 
He  claimed  the  custody  of  his  children,  which 
was  refused  by  the  court  of  chancery  on  the 
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ground  of  the  alleged  deprayity  of  his  religions 
and  moral  opinions.  He  responded  to  the  de- 
cision by  a  terrible  cnrse  on  the  lord  chancel- 
lor. He  became  acquainted  with  Keats,  and 
James  and  Horace  Smith,  at  the  house  of  Leigh 
Hunt,  defended  the  genius  of  the  first  against 
the  reviewers,  and  afterward  wrote  to  his 
memory  tlie  dirge  of  *^  Adonais.'*  While  at  Ox- 
ford he  had  published  in  conjunction  with 
Hogg  a  small  volume  of  burlesque  poems. 
Though  doubting  whether  to  devote  himself  to 
poetry  or  metaphysics,  he  had  written  at  the 
age  of  18  a  poem  in  the  rhythm  of  Southey's 
*^Thalaba"  entitled  "Queen  Mab,"  which  he 
did  not  publish,  but  distributed  copies  among 
his  friends.  An  edition  was  surreptitiously 
issued  in  1821,  when  he  was  in  Italy.  He  ap- 
plied to  chancery  for  an  ii\]unction  to  restrain 
the  sale,  which  was  refused  on  the  ground  that 
the  law  could  give  no  protection  to  a  heretical 
book,  nor  even  recognize  it  except  by  prosecu- 
tion. He  himself  admitted  the  crudity  both 
of  its  literary  composition  and  its  moral  and 
political  speculations;  and  though  abounding 
m  proofs  of  genius,  it  deserves  no  mention  as  a 
record  of  opinions.  In  1815  he  wrote  at  Bish- 
opsgate,  on  the  Thames,  his  poem  of  "Alas- 
tor,  or  the  Spirit  of  Solitude,^*  designed  to  rep- 
resent a  youth  of  pure  feelings  and  adventur- 
ous genius,  led  forth,  with  an  imagination  in- 
flom^  by  familiarity  with  all  that  is  excellent 
and  majestic,  to  the  contemplation  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  sinking  to  an  untimely  grave  as  he 
fails  to  discover  a  prototype  of  his  conception. 
It  contains  passages  which  he  scarcely  surpass- 
ed in  picturesqueness  of  language  and  compass 
of  imagination.  At  Marlow  he  wrote  the 
"  Revolt  of  Islam,"  in  the  Spenserian  stanza, 
designed  to  record  the  efforts,  failures,  tri- 
umphs, and  death  of  a  young  man  and  maiden 
as  champions  of  liberty,  and  containing  pas- 
sages referring  to  the  late  chancery  decree 
which  separated  his  children  from  him.  He  was 
there  indefatigable  in  visiting  the  cottages  of  the 
poor,  and  consequently  suffered  a  severe  attack 
of  ophthalmia.  In  the  following  year  (1818), 
burdened  by  a  hopeless  desire  to  redress  the 
wrongs  of  society,  and  fearing  lest  his  son  by 
his  second  wife  should  be  taken  from  him,  he 
left  England,  never  to  return.  At  Lucca  he 
completed  the  poem  of  "Julian  and  Maddalo," 
a  dialogue  between  himself  and  Lord  Byron, 
and  began  his  "  Prometheus  Unbound,"  which 
was  finished  in  Rome  in  1819.  He  had  already 
begun  the  study  of  Plato,  whose  theory  that 
all  phenomena  are  imperfect  resemblances  of 
archetypal  realities  he  accepted ;  and  this  poem 
has  an  airy  grandeur,  a  mystic  and  shadowy 
imagery,  which  renders  it  remote  from  reed 
life.  The  hero  was  intended  to  be  a  "  type  of 
the  highest  perfection  of  moral  and  intellectual 
nature,  impelled  by  the  purest  aud  the  truest 
motives  to  the  best  and  noblest  ends."  Though 
revealing  his  mastery  of  the  simple  spirit  of 
the  Greek  drama,  the  characters  are  ethereal, 
and  the  soliloquies,  descriptions,  and  lyrical 


effervescences  are  abstract  and  ahsoBt  iri& 
out  human  interest  His  next  prodocdon  tm 
"  The  Cenci,"  a  tragedy  repulnve  in  its  sobjea 
but  the  most  elaborate  in  execution  of  all  b 
writings.  "  Beside  grandeur  and  terror,"  ajj 
Leigh  Hunt,  "there  are  things  in  itloTeljs 
hea^  can  worship.  The  utmost  mig^t  of  gs- 
tleness,  and  of  the  sweet  habitudes  of  domesto 
affection,  was  never  more  balmily  imprest^ 
through  the  tears  of  the  reader,  than  in  ti 
unique  and  divine  close  of  that  dresdfd  tngtdj. 
Its  loveliness,  being  that  of  the  highest  reis*^: 
is  superior  to  the  madness  of  all  the  crime  us 
has  preceded  it,  and  leaves  nature  in  a  suie  of 
reconcilement  with  her  ordinary  coarse.*'  E* 
own  experience  may  have  suggested  the  c^- 
trast  between  the  tyranny  and  brotalitj  of  the 
old  Cenci  and  the  ideal  lovelmess  of  fiettrkt 
In  1819  he  wrote  the  "  Witch  of  Atlas'*  inSdiTi 
after  a  pedestrian  excurrion,  and  m  1821  in- 
duced his  "Epipsychidion,*^  ^'Adomus,'' lai 
"  Hellas.''  Among  his  minor  peema,  the  idqs 
exquisite  and  original  are  the  ^*  Address  to  iLe 
Skylark,"  "  The  Senaitive  Plant,"  and  ''TU 
Cloud,''  which  approach  nearly  to  the  chln^ 
ter  of  "pure  wetry."  He  had  renewed !» 
intimacy  with  Byron  in  Italy,  and  enjoyed 
boating  as  his  favorite  amusement  On  Jnlj  §. 
1822,  he  sailed  with  his  friend  Tilliaics.  in  a 
boat  of  peculiar  build,  and  reqniring  sk^ 
management,  from  Leghorn  for  Lend  b  i 
sudden  squall  the  boat  disappeared,  aod  t^ 
body  of  Shelley  was  washed  iikon  with  t  to!- 
ume  of  Keats^s  poetry  open  in  <«e  of  his  «ii 
pockets.  The  quarantine  regnlations  of  Tcr 
cany  required  that  every  thing  drifting  from  tb« 
sea  should  be  burned,  and  the  remains  of  the 
poet  were  therefore  reduced  to  ashes  oa« 
funeral  pile,  after  the  ancient  ftghion.int* 
presence  of  Lord  Byron,  Leigh  Hont,  acdMr. 
Trelawney.  The  ashes  were  saved  and  di?* 
ited  in  the  Protestant  burial  grosnd  at  Boc«. 
near  the  grave  of  Keats,  with  the  inscriptiot: 
Cor  Cordium;  and  he  has  since  been  Ci^ 
styled  the  "poet  of  poet8."-fiheIky  »m i: 
eminent  instance  both  of  an  impnlaiTecbsi^ 
ter  and  an  abstract  intellect  His  theorT« 
love  was  hardly  lesa  than  an  apotheosis  of  ^ 
pulse,  though  hb  conduct  was  higher  thin -^ 
creed,  and  has  escaped  the  reprotcb  of  «* 
ality ,  To  reform  mankind  and  to  penetrit*  u« 
mystery  of  existence  were  the  goals  of  ha  ip*- 
ulation;  but  while  refinmg  ^eories  be  ^ 
lected  the  grasp  of  realitiea  ft  ^^y 
that  he  describes  not  our  world,  birt  tberJ- 
tonic  idea  of  a  world.  He  eometimes  «?«■•■ 
nature,  like  Lucretius,  as  composed  ^^^: 
Bonified  atoms,  moving  hither  and  ^^"^ 
themselves;  sometimes  he  passed  to  tte^^ 
tive  theory  of  immaterialism,  and  W^^''"-: 
in  "sensations  and  impresdons*'  i^bereajj 
nothing;  and  in  the  highest  form  of ««» 
which  he  ever  clearly  expressed  he  cooc« 
of  the  Deity  as  an  idearather  than  « <»si*^' 
as  an  object  of  intense  admiratioD.  wt  wi  ^ 
worship.  Maoaulay  says  that  the  wows  "W* 
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and   ''inspiralion,'^  general! j  so  meaningless 
when  applied  to  modern  poets,. have  a  spe- 
oial  signifioance  when  applied  to  Shellej.    His 
nerves  quivered  and  his  frame  shook  in  the 
contemplation  of  an  idea.    He  himself  defines 
poetry  as  '^  the  reoord  of  the  hest  and  happiest 
moments  of  the  happiest  and  best  minds,'*  as  a 
sort  of  "interpenetration  of  a  diviner  nature 
through  our  own.'*    In  connection  with  the  in- 
tensity of  his  passion  and  the  ^rgeousness  of  his 
imagination,  the  usual  precision  of  his  language 
is  remarkable.     The  subtlety  of  his  intellect 
appears  in  his  highest  meanings  and  wildest 
ecstasies,  though  the  remoteness  of  his  subjects 
makes  many  of  his  pages  of  little  interest.    His 
reputation  both  as  a  poet  and  a  man  has  risen 
as  the  misapprehensions  of  his  contemporaries 
have  passed  away,  and  his  sincerity,  benevo- 
lence, noble  aims,  and  peculiar  graces  of  char- 
acter and  genius  have  been  fully  recognized. — 
Mrs.  Shelley  published  an  edition  of  his  poetical 
works,  with  biographical  notes,  in  1889,  and  a 
selection    from  lus   letters,  translations,  and 
prose  writings,  in  1840,  See  also  the  "  Life"  by 
Gapt  Thomas  Medwin  (London,  1849);  *^  Rec- 
ollections of  the  Last  Days  of  Shelley  and 
Byron,"  by  E.  J.  Trelawney  (London  and  Bos- 
ton, 1868) ;  "  Life  of  Shelley,"  by  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson  Hogg  (London,  2  vols.,  1858) ;  and  the 
'^  Shelley  Memorials,"  by  Lady  Shelley  (Lon- 
don and  Boston,  1859). — Mart  Wollstonb- 
OEAFT  Godwin,  second  wife  of  the  preceding, 
an  English  authoress,  bom  in  London  in  1798, 
died  there,  Feb.  1, 1851.    The  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Grodwin   and  Mary  WoUstonecraft,  she 
received  a  carefbl  and  peculiar  education,  and 
was  married  to  Shelley  in  1816,  after  having 
lived  with  him  some  two  years  previous  to  his 
first  wife's  death.    In  1816,  on  the  lake  of  Ge- 
neva, she  joined  in  a  compact  with  Shelley  and 
Byrou  each  to  write  a  romance  in  imitation 
of  the  German  ghost  stories  which  they  were 
reading.   The  result  was  her  remarkable  novel 
of  "Frankenstein,"  the  hero  of  which,  by  a 
profound  study  of  occult  science,  discovers  the 
secret  of  generation  and  life,  and  proceeds  to 
the  creation  of  a  man  by  the  resources  of  nat- 
ural philosophy.     He  thus  produces  a  power- 
Ail  and  mischievous  monster,  and  a  series  of 
▼lid  and  horrid  events  succeed,  amid  which 
the  aathoress  skilfully  sustains  a  strong  human 
uiterest  and  sympathy.    She  completed  the 
novel  of  "  Valperga"  just  before  the  death  of 
Shelley,  and  afterward  published  "The  Last 
*att,"  "  Lodore,"  and  "  The  Fortunes  of  Perkin 
Jj'bcck,"  each  in  8  volumes.    She  also  wrote 

*  Hambles  in  Germany  and  Italy,"  a  pleasing 
^^ocoontof  her  journeys  with  her  husband,  and 

*  series  of  biographies  of  foreign  artists  and 
poets,  for  the  "  Cabinet  Oyclopaadia;"  and  she 
•dited  Shelley's  "  Poetical  Works"  (1889),  with 
pfefaces  and  biographical  notes,  and  a  collec- 
{jon  of  his  "Essays,  Letters  trom  Abroad, 
franslations,  and  Fragments"  (1840). 

SHELLS,  the  coverings  of  mollusks.     See 
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SHELTOIT,  FbbdsbzoWiluam,  an  American 
author,  bom  at  Jamaica,  Lonff  island,  N.  Y., 
about  1814.  He  was  graduated  at  the  college 
of  New  Jersey  in  1834,  took  orders  in  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  church  in  1847,  and  has  been 
successively  settled  at  Huntington,  Long  island, 
at  Fishkill  on  the  Hudson,  and  at  Montpelier, 
Vt,,  whither  he  went  in  1854.  He  has  pub- 
lished "  The  TroUopiad,  or  Travelling  Gentle- 
man in  America"  (pew  York,  1887),  a  satirical 
poem  aimed  at  the  flippant  English  works  of 
travel  in  the  United  States  formerly  so  nu- 
merous; "Salander  and  the  Dragon,  a  Ro- 
mance" (1851),  and  "Ohrystalline,  or  the 
Heiress  of  Fall-Down  Oastle"  (1854),  designed 
to  exhibit  the  evil  effects  of  slander  and  suspi- 
cion ;  "  The  Rector  of  St.  Bardolph^s,  or  Super- 
annuated" (1858) ;  "Up  the  River"  (1858),  a 
series  of  rural  sketches,  originally  contributed, 
like  many  of  his  other  writings,  to  the  "  Knick- 
erbocker Magazine;"  and  "Peeps  from  the 
Belfry,  or  the  Parish  Sketch  Book"  (1855). 

SHEM  (Heb.,  name,  or  fame),  one  of  the 
three  sons  of  Koah,  according  to  most  com- 
mentators the  eldest.  He  was  the  progenitor 
of  the  south-western  nations  of  Asia,  being  the 
father  of  Elam  (Persia),  Ashur  (Assyria),  Ar- 
phaxad  (according  to  Josephus,  Ohaldea),  from 
whom  descended  the  Hebrews  and  Arabs,  Lud 
(Lydia),  and  Aram  (Syria).  The  region  occu- 
pied by  the  biblical  Shemites  or  Semites  thus 
extended  fi-om  the  mountains  E.  of  the  Tigris 
to  the  western  offshoots  of  the  Taurus,  and 
from  the  Armenian  mountains  to  the  southern 
extremities  of  the  Arabian  peninsula.  (See 
SftMrrio  Rage  aitd  Languaoes.) 

SHENANDOAH,  a  river  of  Virginia,  the 
principal  tributary  of  the  Potomac.  The  main 
river,  or  South  fork,  rises  in  Augusta  and  Rock- 
ingham COS.  in  8  streams  which  unite  near  Port 
Republic,  Rockingham  co.,  flows  N.  E.  through 
the  valley  of  Virginia,  W.  of  and  nearly  paral- 
lel with  tiie  Bine  ridge,  receives  the  North  fork 
at  Front  Royal,  Warren  co.,  about  40  m.  from 
its  mouth,  and  falls  into  the  Potomac  at  Har- 
per's Ferry.  Its  length  from  Port  Republic  is 
about  170  m.,  and  it  is  navigated  by  small  boats, 
called  gondolas,  for  more  than  100  m.  above 
Front  Royal.  It  passes  through  the  richest 
portion  of  Virginia,  and  affords  immense  water 
power  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

SHENANDOAH,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Va.,  inter- 
sected by  the  North  fork  of  the  Shenandoah 
river;  area,  about  500  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860, 
18,896,  of  whom  753  were  slaves.  The  sur- 
face is  hilly  and  the  soil  generaUy  fertile.  In 
1850  there  were  19  grist  mills,  8  saw  mills, 
10  churches,  2  newspapers,  and  130  pupils  in 

Imblic  schools.  Iron  ore,  lead,  copper,  coal,  and 
imestone  are  found.  The  value  of  real  estate 
in  1856  was  $4,477,889,  an  increase  of  28  per 
cent,  since  1850.  The  Manassas  Qap  railroad 
traverses  the  county.    Oapital,  Woodstock. 

SHENSTONE,  William,  an  English  poet, 
bom  at  the  Leasowes  in  Hales-Owen,  Shrop- 
Bhire,  in  Nov.  1714,  died  there,  Feb.  11, 1768. 
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He  was  ednoated  at  Pembroke  college,  Oxfoid, 
where  he  remained  for  a  number  of  years, 
though  he  never  took  a  degree.  About  1746 
he  retired  to  his  hereditary  estate  of  the  Lea- 
sowes,  which  it  thenceforth  became  the  busi- 
ness of  his  life  to  beautify  by  his  skill  in  land- 
scape gardening,  and  whidi  it  was  his  delight  to 
show  to  strangers.  He  so  improyed  its  value 
that  it  sold  at  auction  in  1795  for  £17,000, 
though  the  original  rental  was  only  JB300  per 
annum.  He  wrote  elegies,  odes,  ballads,  and 
miscellaneous  pieces,  but  is  best  known  by  the 
"  Schoolmistress,"  a  poem  published  in  1742, 
and  suggested  by  his  childish  reminiscences  of 
the  old  dame  who  taught  him  to  read.  Gray 
pronounced  it  *^  excellent  of  its  kind  and  mas- 
terly." Dodsley  published  his  works  in  8  vols. 
8vo.  An  edition  of  his  poems,  with  a  memoir, 
appeared  in  Edinburgh  in  1854.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  tenderness  of  heart,  and,  though 
involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  gave  largely 
to  the  poor. 

SHEPARD,  Charles  Upham,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
an  American  physicist,  born  at  Little  Compton, 
B.  L,  June  29,  1804.    He  was  graduated  at 
Amherst  college  in  1824,  spent  nearly  a  year  at 
Cambridge  under  the  instruction  of  Thomas 
KuttaU,  and,  after  giving  private  lessons  in 
botany  and   mineralogy  for  some  months  in 
Boston,  entered  the  laboratory  of  Prof.  Silli- 
man  at  Yale  college,  as  an  assistant.    After 
holding  this  position  for  about  two  years,  he 
took  charge  for  one  year  of  an  institution 
opened  at  New  Haven  by  James  Brewster, 
Esq.,  for  furnishing  to  the  citizens  of  that  city 
popular  lectures  on  science.    In  the  winter  of 
1832-^8  Mr.  Shepard,  nnder  a  commission  from 
theU.  S.  government,  made  an  investigation  into 
the  plans  adopted  in  the  culture  of  the  sugar 
cane  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar  in  the  south- 
em  states,  and  incorporated  the  results  of  his 
observations  in  Prof.  Silliman's  report  to  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  in  1838.    He  had  pre- 
viously been  appointed  lecturer  on  natural  nis- 
tory  in  Yale  college,  a  post  which  he  held  till 
1847.    In  1884  he  was  appointed  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  chemistry  in  the  Charleston  medi- 
cal college,  S.  C,  and  has  discharged  its  duties 
until  the  present  year  (1861).    In  1835  he  was 
appointed  associate  of  !Dr.  Percival  in  the  state 
geological  survey  of  Connecticut.    In  1845, 
on  the  election  of  Dr.  Hitchcock  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Amherst  college,  he  was  chosen  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  and  natural  history  in  that 
institution,  which  position  he  still  retains.    He 
devoted  much  time  to  the  application  of  chem- 
^try^  geology,  and  mineralogy  to  mining  and 
agriculture ;  but  his  chief  labors  have  been  ex- 
pended uj^on  the  subject  of  mineralogy,  and  the 
investigation  of  meteorites.    His  collection  of 
minerals  and  meteorites,  now  deposited  in  Am- 
herst college,  is  the  finest  in  the  United  States, 
and  surpassed  in  Europe  only  by  those  of  the 
British  museum  and  the  imperial  cabinet  of 
Vienna.    In   the   prosecution  of  his  favorite 
studies,  Prof.   Shepard  has  traversed  nearly 
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every  part  of  North  America,  and  mted  la- 
rope  7  times.  Beside  numerons  p^)er9  cc^ 
tributed  to  scientific  periodicals,  and  »Tei 
addresses,  pamphlets,  &c.,  he  published  is  ISS 
the  first  edition  of  his  "  Treatise  on  Miaen]- 
ogy,"  of  which  a  8d  edition,  greatly  enlai]^ 
appeared  in  1855 ;  and  in  1887  a  report  od  ^ 
geology  of  Connecticut. 

SB^ARD,  Samuel,  M.D.,  an  Amen« 
clergyman,  bom  at  Salisbury,  Mass.,  JuieS. 
1789,  died  at  Brentwood,  K  H.,  Not.  4,  ^ni 
He  studied  medicine,  and  practiaed  for  6o» 
time  in  Brentwood,  K  H.,  but  in  1771  wis  or- 
dained to  the  ministry,  and  settled  oyer  S  ^ 
tist  churches,  Brentwood,  Strathan,  and  Not 
tingham.  For  more  than  40  rears  be  c<s- 
tinned  actively  engaged  in  the  ministrj.  tir- 
elling  over  considerable  portions  of  the  s^ 
and  organizing  branch  churches  to  the  Brc:- 
wood  church.  He  published  6  or  6  worU  t! 
of  a  controversial  character,  and  intendftJ  to 
refute  the  doctrines  of  PoBdobaptists  respectis? 
baptism,  the  views  of  the  Friends  in  re^t 
spiritual  baptbm,  and  the  tenets  of  the  tnir^' 
salists  and  Annihilationists. 

SHEPARD,  TnoBtAS,  an  American  elm?- 
man,  born  near  Northampton,  Eng.,  Nov.  5. 
1605,  died  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Aug.  25,  m^. 
He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Cim- 
bridge,  soon  after  leaving  which  he  fcecare 
eminent  as  a  Puritan  preacher.  Become?  f*- 
noxious  to  the  government  on  account  c-f  isi? 
religious  sentiments,  he  made  his  escape  ti 
Kew  England  in  1685,  and  took  durgeof  w 
church  at  Cambridge  in  Feb.  1686^  vtcf«  -} 
remained  till  his  death.  He  was  jctire  ic 
founding  Harvard  college,  and  was  om«  is 
most  e&cient  patrons.  He  published  17  or  I^ 
works,  mostly  on  theolo^cal  topics. 

SHERBET,  a  favorite  beverage  in  Pesa 
and  other  eastern  countries,  whence  it « 
introduced  into  Europe.  It  is  simply  lemocde 
with  the  addition  of  amber,  rose  water.  p> 
fumed  cakes,  the  pulp  of  fruits,  or  other  inp 
dients.  It  is  also  sometimes  made  of  TK;«<i 
honey,  and  juice  of  raisins. 

SHERBURNE,  a  central  co.  of  JCmwA 
bounded  S.  W.  by  the  Mississippi,  fl»d  ^^ 
sected  by  Snake  river ;  area,  446  kjjd-:  ?v 
in  1860,  724.  Elk  lake  is  in  the  N.  w-  P**"-  • 
the  county.    Capital,  Humboldt. 

SHERIDAN.  I.  Thomas,  an  Irisli  cler?' 
man  and  scholar,  bom  in  the  county  of  ^^^ 
about  1684,  died  in  Dublin,  Sept  10.  IT??.  & 
was  educated  by  private  charity  at  TrimjT^* 
lege,  Dublin,  took  orders,  received  the  <lf^ 
of  D.D.,  and  was  named  chaplain  tomt^f 
lieutenant.  Losing  his  coUege  fe^^^J^^v/; 
marriage,  he  opened  a  school  in  Dnbniii^ty. 
provedhi^ly  succesaftil,  but  finaDy  ruinw  :t:.^ 
negligence  and  extravagance.  In  1<25  o*  ^ 
presented  to  a  living  through  theinflwa^^ 
Dean  Swift,  but  lost  his  chaplaincy  tf^  J^ 
hope  of  further  preferment  by  pr^*^"^*T 
mon  on  the  birthday  of  Geoige  I.  from  ^  ^^^- 
"  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  eril  thererf 
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After  fieveral  other  changes  of  fortune  he  died 
in  great  povertj  and  distress,  having  maintain- 
ed through  all  a  gaj  and  careless  cheerfulness, 
not  allowing  a  day  to  pass,  according  to  Lord 
Cork,  **  without  a  rehus,  an  anagram,  or  a  mad- 
rigal/'   He  published  a  translation  of  Persius 
in  prose,  ana  one  of  Sophocles^  "  Philoctetes" 
in  verse,  now  little  valued ;  and  many  of  his 
letters  are  included  in  Swift^s  *^  Miscellanies.*' 
II.   TnoscAS,  an  actor,  elocutioniBt,  and  lexi- 
cographer, son  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Quilca, 
the  residence  of  Dean  Swift  (who  was  his 
godfather),  near  Dublin,  in  1721,  died  at  Mar- 
gate, Aug.  14, 1788.    He  was  educated  at  West- 
minster school  and  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin, 
and  went  upon  the  stage  as  the  best  school  of 
oratory,  of  the  value  of  which  he  possessed  an 
extravagant    notion.    In   1744  he  played  at 
DruryLane  theatre,  and,  being  set  up  by  some 
of  his  friends  as  a  rival  to  Garrick,  had  a  quar- 
rel with  him  which  was  never  healed.    For 
8  years  he  managed  the  Dublin  theatre,  but 
finally,  disregarding  a  popular  clamor  for  the 
prodaotion  of  a  certain  play,  a  fierce  riot  broke 
OQt,  and  he  retired.  He  then  engaged  in  lectur- 
ing on  elocution,  and  excited  much  attention 
in  London,  Oxford,  Oambridge  (where  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  M.A.),  and  Scotland, 
where  through  his  influence  Drs.  Blair,  Fer- 
guson, Robertson,  and  others  united  in  forming 
a  "society  for  promoting  the  reading  and  speak- 
ing of  the  English  language  in  Scotland.*'    He 
received  a  pension  from  the  crown  on  the  ac- 
cession of  George  IH.,  and  continued  his  efforts 
OQ  behalf  of  elocution  with  some  interruptions 
till  his  death;  they  however  gradually  lost 
their  popularity,  and  were  held  in  great  con- 
tempt by  Dr.  Johnson.     In  1760  he  appeared 
ac^n  briefly  at  Drury  Lane,  when  his  quarrel 
with  Garrick  was  renewed ;  and  his  last  per- 
formance was  at  Covent  Garden  in  1776.  Aiter 
Garrick's  retirement  in  that  year,  Sheridan 
was  for  3  years  manager  of  Drury  Lane,  his 
son  Richard  Brinsley  being  lessee.    He  then  re- 
tired altogether  from  the  theatre,  and  in  1780 
published  his   "Complete  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language,  both  with  regard  to  Soxmd 
and  Meaning,  one  main  Object  of  which  is  to 
establish  a  plain  and  permanent  Standard  of 
Pronunciation."    Among  his  other  works  are : 
"  Lectures  on  the  Art  of  Reading,"  "  Course  of 
Lectures  on  Elocution,"  and  a  "  life  of  Swift." 
III.  FsANOEs,  wife  of  the  preceding,  a  novelist, 
born  in  Ireland  in  1724^  of  English  parentage, 
died  in  Blois  in  Sept.  1766.    She  became  ao- 
quamted  with  Sheridan  by  means  of  a  pam- 
phlet which  she  published  in  his  defence  during 
his  managerial  troubles  in  Dublin,  and  they 
were  soon  after  married.    She  was  ireatly  es- 
teemed as  an  amiable  and  accomplished  wo- 
man, and  her  romances,  "Sidney  Biddulph" 
and  "  Kourjahad,"  are  still  admired.    She  was 
J«o  the  author  of  two  less  successful  comedies, 
'The    Discovery"    and    "The   Dupe."    IV. 
AicoiUtD  Brikslet,  an  English  dramatist  and 
politician,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Dublin 


in  Sept.  1761,  died  in  London,  July  7, 1816. 
He  was  placed  in  a  school  in  Dublin  when  7 
years  old,  and  by  both  his  parents  and  preceptor 
was  regarded  as  "a  most  impenetrable  dunce." 
In  1762  he  was  sent  to  Harrow,  where  he  re- 
mained till  his  18th  year  without  showing  any 
evidences  of  industry,  and  only  occasionally  of 
ability.  Thence  he  went  to  Bath,  where  his 
family  had  settled,  and  in  conjunction  with  a 
friend  named  Halhed  wrote  some  fugitive  pieces, 
and  a  translation  of  Aristtenetus,  which  was 
published,  but  proved  unsuocessful.  His  liter- 
ary labors  were  however  disturbed  by  his  pas- 
sion for  Miss  Linley,  a  young  and  beautiful  singer 
of  Bath.  To  save  her  from  the  persecutions  of 
a  libertine  named  Matthews,  he  fled  with  her 
early  in  1772  to  France,  and  in  March  they  were 
secretly  married  at  Calais.  The  result  was  two 
duels  with  Matthews,  growing  out  of  the  studied 
insults  of  the  latter,  in  the  last  of  which  Sheridan 
was  wounded.  In  1773  he  entered  the  Middle 
Temple  as  a  student  of  law,  and  shortly  after- 
ward was  married  anew  by  license.  He  then 
retired  to  a  cottage  at  East  Burnham,  refusing 
to  allow  his  wife  to  keep  or  make  any  en- 
gagement to  appear  in  public,  although  their 
pecuniary  situation  was  by  no  means  prosper- 
ous. On  Jan.  17, 1775,  his  brilliant  comedy  of 
"The  Rivals"  was  brought  out  at  Covent 
Garden,  and,  though  it  failed  the  first  night, 
speedily  became  the  universal  favorite  it  has 
ever  since  remained.  It  was  followed  the  same 
year  by  the  farce  of  "  St.  Patrick's  Day,  or  the 
Scheming  Lieutenant,"  and  the  comic  opera  of 
"  The  Duenna,"  which  had  the  then  unparal- 
leled run  of  75  representations  during  the  sea^ 
son.  In  1776  he  became,  with  his  father-in- 
law  Mr.  Linley  and  Dr.  Ford,  the  purchaser  of 
Garrick's  moiety  of  Drury  Lane,  but  by  what 
means  has  never  been  known.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  brought  out  "The  School  for 
Scandal,"  which  unrivalled  comedy  placed  him 
at  once  at  the  head  of  comic  dramatists.  This 
was  followed  in  1779  by  a  monody  on  the  death 
of  Garrick,  and  the  farce  of  "The  Critic," 
the  last  original  work  he  wrote  for  the  stage. 
From  the  beginning  of  his  career  politics  had 
divided  with  literature  the  sway  over  Sheri- 
dan's mind,  and  about  1778  he  wrote  an  un- 
published political  pamphlet  on  the  state  of 
Ireland,  entitled  an  "Essay  on  Absentees." 
Embracing  the  principles  of  the  whig  party,  his 
first  service  was  in  connection  with  a  periodi- 
cal paper  called  "The  Englishman."  In  the 
brilliant  society  of  Devonshire  house,  at  which 
he  was  ever  a  welcome  guest,  his  talents  soon 
gave  him  a  prominent  position.  In  1780  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  parliament  from  Stafford, 
and  immediately  entered  the  ranks  of  the  op- 
position to  the  administration  of  Lord  North. 
His  first  speech  was  in  reply  to  accusations 
brought  against  him  for  bribery  and  corruption 
in  securing  his  election.  Both  his  friends  and 
his  enemies  were  disappointed.  He  was  told  by 
a  friend,  whose  opinion  of  his  first  attempt  he 
asked,  that  oratory  was  not  in  his  line,  and 
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tliat  he  might  better  have  etnck  to  his  former 
pnranit.  He  rarely  spoke  after  this,  and  onlj 
after  great  preparation.  In  1782  Lord  North 
went  ont  of  office,  and  in  the  short-lived  minis- 
try of  Rockingham  which  followed,  Sheridan 
became  one  of  the  nnder  secretaries  of  state. 
After  the  accession  of  Shelbnme  to  the  treasury, 
he,  along  with  most  of  the  friends  of  Fox,  re- 
ngned.  In  the  coalition  ministry  of  Fox  and 
North  in  1788,  Sheridan  held  the  office  of  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury,  but  retired  on  the  ac- 
cession of  William  Pitt  goon  afterward.  Par- 
liament having  been  dissolved,  he  was  one  of 
the  few  adherents  of  the  coalition  that  were 
reelected  in  1784.  On  Feb.  7,  1787,  Sheridan 
brought  forward  the  charge  against  Warren 
Hastings  touching  the  spoliation  of  the  begums 
or  princesses  of  Oude  in  an  oration  which  was 
the  greatest  effort  of  his  life.  He  sat  down  amid 
the  most  tremendous  cheering,  and  the  excite- 
ment produced  was  so  great  that  the  debate 
was  instantly  adioumed.  Burke  declared  it 
*^  the  most  astonishing  effort  of  eloquence,  argu- 
ment, and  wit  united,  of  which  there  was  any 
record  or  tradition.*'  No  report  of  any  value 
exists  of  this  speech.  In  the  subsequent  trial  of 
Hastings  in  Westminster  hall,  where  Sheridan 
was  one  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment, 
he  followed  up  his  previous  address  by  a  sec- 
ond oration  little  inferior,  which  lusted  4  days. 
The  indisposition  of  the  king,  which  commenced 
about  this  time,  gave  hopes  to  the  whigs  of  an 
accession  to  power,  and  in  the  public  proceed- 
ings connected  with  that  event  he  acted  as 
confidential  adviser  to  the  prince  of  Wales. 
The  remarks  made  by  him,  but  especially  by 
Burke,  in  regard  to  the  calamitous  situation  of 
George  III.  rendered  their  party  still  more  un- 
popular. In  1790  he  was  reelected  to  parlia- 
ment from  Stafford ;  but,  though  his  abilities 
were  as  shining  as  ever,  he  now  began  to 
reap  the  consequences  of  faults  and  misfortunes 
which  were  to  darken  his  whole  future  life.  A 
rupture  took  place  between  him  and  Burke, 
caused  somewhat  by  a  mutual  jealousy,  but 
ostensibly  by  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
French  revolution.  In  June,  1792,  his  wife 
died,  and  in  1795  he  married  a  Miss  Ogle,  daugh- 
ter of  the  dean  of  Winchester.  Pecuniary  em- 
barrassments were  beginning  to  thicken  around 
him,  caused  by  his  careless  and  extravagant 
style  of  living.  The  irregularities  of  his  private 
life  also  placed  him  under  the  ban  of  public 
opinion.  He  still  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  house  of  commons,  vehemently  assailing 
the  administration,  but  at  the  time  of  the 
mutiny  at  the  Nore  lending  it  his  support.  In 
1799  he  brought  out  the  play  of  Pizarro,  which 
is  in  great  part  a  translation  from  the  drama 
of  Kotzebue.  Sheridan  supported  the  short- 
lived ministry  of  Addington,  and  in  this  dif- 
fered from  Fox,  between  whom  and  himself  a 
feeling  of  reserve  and  even  alienation  had  been 
for  some  time  growing.  In  the  ministry  of 
Grenville  and  Fox,  which  succeeded  the  death 
of  Pitt,  he  accepted  tbe  comparatively  unim- 


portant offiee  of  treasurer  of  the  navy.  He 
was  elected  from  Westminster  alter  a  seren 
contest;  but  in  1809,  while  spe^dng  in  tlie 
house  of  commons,  he  saw  himself  involTed  in 
almost  total  ruin  by  the  burning  of  Drurj  Lasa 
theatre,  in  rebuilding  which  lie  had  tHredj 
loaded  himself  with  debt.  In  1812  he  fickd 
to  be  reelected  from  Stafford,  and  this  fiM 
up  the  measure  of  his  ruin.  His  health  had 
been  destroyed  by  drink,  and  his  ^irits  were 
depressed  by  a  succession  of  harassing  dsM. 
His  books,  his  furniture,  his  presents  were  scid 
or  passed  into  the  hands  of  pawnbrokers;  em 
the  portrait  of  his  first  wife  by  Reynolds  wsi 
out  of  his  possession ;  and  he  was  at  one  tiaae 
imprisoned  2  or  8  days  for  debt.  His  last  mo- 
ments  were  embittered  by  the  importsnitj  cf 
creditors,  who  scarcely  heeded  the  sacredoess 
of  the  dying  hour.  On  May  15, 1816,  he  wrolea) 
the  poet  Rogers  that  he  was  absolntely  imdoce 
and  broken-hearted,  and  added :  *'*'  They  are  so- 
ing  to  put  the  carpets  out  of  window,  andbreii 
into  Mrs.  S.'s  room  and  take  me.^'  A  few  dars 
afterward  an  officer  arrested  the  dying  man  in 
his  bed,  and  would  have  carried  him  to  tbe 
sponging  house  had  he  not  be^i  thr^tewd 
with  prosecution  by  Sheridan^s  physician.  He 
died  near  his  sick  wife,  deserted  bj  all  exeept 
his  medical  adviser  and  Peter  Moore,  BoeergL 
and  Lord  Holland,  the  few  Mends  who  had  re- 
mained faithful  to  him  in  his  misfortmiesL  E€ 
was  buried  in  the  poets'  comer  in  Wcstmiriter 
abbey,  and  the  funeral,  which  was  exoeedir«W 
magnificent,  was  graced  by  a  brilliant  nmj  d 
royal  and  noble  mourners,  who  had  left  1dm 
to  die  in  penury.^-While  affecting  the  vlmod 
carelessness  and  indifference  in  the  prodnetiGa 
both  of  his  writings  and  speeches,  Sheridaa 
really  made  the  most  laborious  preparslioa; 
and  in  his  addresses  the  more  striking  pasBagcs 
and  even  the  jests,  were  often  rewritten  sevenl 
times.  His  bon-mots  in  societ7  were  aboofkn 
prepared  beforehand ;  but  he  patiently  waited 
for  the  proper  occasion  to  deliver  them.  Hi 
life,  written  by  Thomas  Moore,  was  publs3:«i 
inl826;  his  "Speeches  "were  "edited  by  a  0«- 
stitutionalFriehd"  (6  vols.  6vo.,  London,  1816  >; 
and  his  "Dramatic  Works"  form  a  voloserf 
Bohn's  "Standard  Library"  (London,  ISiSX 

SHERIFF  (Sax.  gcyre,  shire,  and  pwv4  er 
r^/'a,  keeper  or  steward),  in  Great  Britaia  atd 
the  United  States,  the  chief  officer  of  a  cota- 
ty.  The  office  of  sheriff  is  of  ancient  Sirre 
origin,  as  appears  from  the  compoaitioB  cf  tbe 
word,  which  successively  assomed  the  forca 
of  shyregreve,  shiregreve,  rfiirereete,  acd 
shireve.  Oowell  writes  tiie  word  ahirere,  aai 
Blount  shirif  or  shiref.  In  the  Norman  peiwd 
the  earl- or  count  (comet)  was  the  one  to  whics, 
was  committed  the  custody  of  the  shire  r 
county ;  and  when  in  course  of  time  he  »« 
relieved  of  the  active  fVmctions  of  the  <^« 
they  were  devolved  upon  an  inferior  c&cer- 
called  therefore  vice-carMB^  who  is  ideatki 
with  the  sheriff.  Gradually  the  earb  ▼«« 
discharged  not  only  of  the  dutks  of  the  cffc* 
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but  also  of  the  commlBsion,  and  the  sheriffs 
thus  came  to  be  the  immediate  officers  of  the 
crown  and  not  of  the  earls;  and  the  sheriff 
succeeded  to  almost  all  the  authority,  judicial 
and  ministerial,  that  the  coma  or  earl  had 
hitherto  possessed.  Until  the  time  of  Edward 
II.  the  sheriff  was  elected  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  several  counties ;  but  a  statute  of  the 
9th  year  of  that  reign  abolished  election,  and 
ever  since,  with  few  exceptions,  the  sheriff  has 
been  appointed,  upon  nomination  by  the  king^a 
councillors  and  the  judges  of  certain  ranks,  by 
the  approval  of  the  crown.  In  some  cities  and 
towns,  however,  the  sheriff  is  elected  either 
by  the  whole  body  of  the  freeholders  or  by 
some  particular  body  of  the  corporation.  Lon- 
don claims  prescriptive  right  to  elect  her  two 
sheriffs.  The  office  of  sheriff  is  still  in  Eng- 
land one  of  eminent  honor,  and  is  conferred 
on  the  wealthiest  and  most  notable  commoners 
in  the  counties. — ^The  English  sheriff,  the  sher- 
iff of  the  common  law,  we  may  say,  is  the  cus- 
todian of  the  county  and  the  conservator  of 
the  king^s  peace  therein.  In  virtue  of  these 
functions  he  is  bound  to  apprehend  all  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace  and  to  bmd  them  to  good 
behavior  or  commit  them  for  examination, 
and  to  arrest  and  commit  all  felons.  To  these 
ends  he  has  the  right  to  summon  to  his  aid 
whenever  it  is  necessary  the  paue  comitatuSj 
or  power  of  the  countv,  and  he  has  the  custody 
of  the  county  gaol.  In  a  ministerial  capacity 
it  b  his  office  to  execute  all  writs  and  processes 
directed  to  him  by  the  superior  courts  of  judi- 
cature, to  take  recognizances  and  bail,  to  sum- 
mon juries,  and  to  execute  final  process  and 
judgments  of  the  courts  whether  civil  or  crim- 
inal. As  king's  bailiff,  he  is  to  take  into  his 
charge  all  lands  falling  to  the  crown  under 
attainders  or  by  escheats,  levy  all  fines  and  for- 
feitures, and  collect  all  waifs  and  estrays.  Fi- 
nally, in  his  judicial  capacity  he  may  a^udi- 
oate  in  certain  petty  suits  of  a  civil  nature. 
Since  Magna  Oharta  he  has  been  competent 
to  entertain  pleas  of  the  crown,  or  criminal 
causes.  He  also  determines  matters  touching 
the  election  of  knights  of  the  shire,  of  coro- 
ners, and  other  officers. — ^The  sheriff  retains 
in  the  United  States  many  of  the  faculties 
of  the  sheriff  at  common  law;  yet  his  capa- 
city in  all  respects  is  much  dependent  on  the 
provisions  of  special  statutes.  His  judicial 
powers  are  particularly  restricted  here;  his 
duties  are  in  fact  almost  entirely  mitiisterial. 
Generally  in  the  United  States  the  sheriff  is, 
like  every  other  considerable  officer,  elected 
by  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  and  holds 
his  office  for  a  prescribed  term  of  years.  In 
New  York  he  is  ineligible  for  the  8  years  next 
succeeding  his  term  of  office.  As  he  cannot 
perform  in  his  own  person  the  manifold  duties 
of  his  office,  the  sheriff  may  appoint  deputies. 
In  New  York  he  is  required,  as  soon  as  may 
be  after  assuming  his  official  position,  to  ap- 
point an  under  sheriff.  This  officer  is  the 
equal  of  the  sheriff  himself,  and  acts  in  his 


stead  in  all  respects  when  he  is  absent  or  his 
office  is  vacated  by  death  or  otherwise.  The 
sheriff  may  create  as  many  general  deputies  as 
he  thinks  proper.  The  deputy  sheriff  is  in 
this  country,  though  not  in  England,  an  officer 
known  and  recognized  by  the  law.  He  is  sep- 
arately sworn,  and  has  his  distinct  rights  and 
liabilities.  Primarily,  however,  the  sheriff  is 
responsible  for  all  the  deputy's  defaults,  his 
misfeasances  and  nonfeasances,  in  respect  to  du- 
ties imposed  by  the  law  upon  the  sheriff;  as 
for  example,  if  he  take  property  not  attach- 
able, refuse  to  make  an  arrest,  take  insufficient 
bail,  suffer  an  escape,  or  do  illegal  acts  under 
color  of  his  office. — ^As  conservator  of  the 
peace  it  is  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  (and  gener- 
ally speaking  the  deputy  may  do  what  the 
sheriff  may  do)  to  suppress  all  unlawful  assem- 
blages, to  quell  all  riots  and  affi'ays,  and  to  ar- 
rest and  commit  to  gaol,  if  need  be,  those  en- 
gaged in  the  disturbance  of  the  public  order. 
For  any  breach  of  the  peace  or  any  crime  or 
misdemeanor  conmiittea  within  his  view  the 
sheriff  may  make  an  arrest  without  a  warrant. 
To  suppress  an  affray  actually  going  on,  he  may 
even  break  into  a  dwelling  house,  and  so  he 
may  if  he  is  in  fresh  pursuit  of  one  who  has  com- 
mitted an  offence  within  his  view,  and  there  is 
danger  that  he  may  escape  if  he  is  not  follow- 
ed. When  the  breach  of  the  peace  has  been 
committed  at  a  time  past,  it  is  the  sheriff's 
duty  in  most  cases  to  provide  himself  with  a 
warrant  before  making  an  arrest.  In  the  ser- 
vice of  this  process,  the  sheriff  appears,  in  a 
ministerial  capacity,  as  the  officer  of  the  court 
which  issues  it.  In  making  the  arrest,  the 
officer  ought,  properly  speaking,  to  show  his 
warrant,  and  make  known,  to  a  reasonable  de- 
gree, the  contents  and  purport  of  it.  A  recent 
statute  in  Massachusetts  makes  an  especial  pro- 
vision in  this  behalf,  and  inflicts  heavy  penal- 
ties of  fine  or  imprisonment  upon  any  officer 
who  shall  refuse  in  such  a  case  to  give  to  his 
prisoner  the  reasons  for  making  the  arrest, 
or  shall  assign  any  untrue  reason  for  the 
act.  If  the  warrant  were  issued  for  the  ar- 
rest of  one  who  has  committed  a  felony,  the 
sheriff  may  even  break  the  outer  door  of  a 
house  in  order  to  execute  the  procees.  If  the 
warrant  of  arrest  appear  upon  its  face  to  be 
defective  in  any  essential  respect,  it  is  abso- 
lutely void,  and  all  who  participate  in  the  exe- 
cution of  it  are  trespassers.  The  party  arrested 
under  a  warrant  ought  to  be  brought  presently 
before  the  court  or  magistrate  who  issued  the 
process. — The  sheriff's  duties  and  powers  in 
the  execution  of  civil  process  differ  in  some 
respects  from  those  imposed  upon  him  in 
the  execution  of  process  in  criminal  matters. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  officer  is  liable  to  the 
suitor  at  whose  instance  the  process  issues,  if 
through  negligence  or  error  he  fail  to  perform 
his  whole  duty  in  the  service  of  it;  while  he  is 
responsible  to  the  party  wronged  if  he  exceed 
the  power  conferred  upon  him.  Wherever 
then  he  has  reasonable  grounds  to  doubt  his 
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andiority  to  aet  in  the  premises,  the  sheriiF 
maj  ask  an  indemnitj.  This  is  often  done  in 
cases  where  the  title  to  property  which  is  di- 
rected to  be  attached  is  doubtful,  or  when  the 
officer  questions  the  identity  of  a  person  whom 
he  is  ordered  to  arrest.  Service  of  summons 
in  a  suit  is  made  by  reading  it  to  the  party  to 
whom  it  is  addressed,  or  ordinarily  by  deliver- 
ing to  him  a  copy  of  it,  or  by  leaving  the  copy 
at  his  last  usual  place  of  residence.  Attach- 
ment of  property,  as  the  first  step  in  the  suit, 
is  common  in  the  New  England  practice.  It  is 
unknown  to  the  common  law,  and  is  founded 
upon  statutes.  To  constitute  a  valid  attach- 
ment of  personal  property,  the  officer  must 
take  actual  possession  of  the  goods.  The  sub- 
sequent use  of  the  property  by  the  owner  with 
the  officer^s  permission,  when  no  harm  is  done 
to  the  goods  by  the  using,  or  even  a  resump- 
tion of  the  possession  by  the  owner  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  delivery  subject  to  the 
officer's  attachment,  does  not  vacate  this  at- 
tachment. A  warehouse  may  be  broken  into 
in  order  to  make  an  attachment  of  goods  de- 
posited there.  Goods  in  a  store  are  well  at- 
tached by  locking  the  door  and  taking  the 
key.  Shares  of  stock  may  be  attached  by 
leaving  an  attested  copy  of  the  writ  and 
of  the  return  of  the  attachment  with  the 
treasurer  or  other  clerk  of  the  corporation  at 
the  business  office.  The  duty  of  the  sheriff  in 
respect  to  the  drawing  of  jurors,  the  service 
of  summonses  or  subpoenas,  and  other  inci- 
dents of  the  trial  of  causes,  is  treated  else- 
where. (See  Jury,  and  8ubp<sna.)— When 
judgment  is  docketed  in  a  civil  suit  against  a 
defendant,  it  is  the  sheriff's  business  to  levy  the 
execution  which  thereupon  issues  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  plaintiff.  Subject  in  some  re- 
spects to  the  direction  of  the  plaintiff  or  his 
attorney,  it  is  the  officer's  duty  to  secure  the 
amount  of  the  execution,  or  the  portion  of  it 
directed  to  be  collected.  If  the  defendant  will 
not  upon  request  satisfy  by  payment  the  amount 
of  the  iudgment,  the  sheriff  proceeds  to  satisfy 
it  by  me  seizure  of  any  goods  of  the  defendant 
which  can  be  found  within  the  county.  The 
levy  may  be  made  at  any  time  before  the  re- 
turn day  of  the  execution,  but  it  is  expedient 
to  make  it  at  once  lest  there  be  any  alienation 
of  the  property.  Any  property  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  defendant  and  found  in  his  pos- 
session, even  though  he  asserts  that  it  has  been 
sold,  mortgaged,  or  otherwise  incumbered, 
ought  to  be  levied  upon  by  the  officer ;  for  if 
he  neglects  to  do  so  he  assumes  the  responsi- 
bility of  showing  that  it  was  in  fact  exempt; 
and  yet  if  he  does  levy  and  the  defendant's 
statement  was  indeed  true,  he  becomes  liable 
as  trespasser  to  the  real  owner  or  party  holding 
a  prior  lien,  and  therefore  he  has  a  right  to 
demand  indemnity  in  any  such  case.  In  order 
to  make  a  valid  levy,  the  property  ought  to  be 
present  or  in  the  view  of  the  officer,  and  he 
should  do  some  act  to  signify  his  daim  to  con- 
trol it  henceforth.    Making  a  memorandum 


upon  the  execution,  making  an  inreiitorjtf 
the  goods,  or  taking  a  receipt  for  tbem  fnn 
some  responsible  party,  mayperhaps  be  £  snS* 
cient  indication  of  a  levy.  The  fiheriffmaj  not 
break  into  a  house  to  make  a  levy,  but  he  mj 
enter  if  the  door  be  open,  and  renuun  a  nasot 
able  time.  Ko  levy  is  necessary  in  the  cue  of 
real  property ;  the  judgment  itself  is  a  sofficieit 
lien.  [Property  taken  on  execution,  vhetbtf 
real  or  personal,  is  regularly  exposed  bj  ik 
sheriff  to  sale  by  public  auction ;  aod  the  &he- 
iff  can  sen  such  property  only  for  casL 

SHEBLOCE,  William,  an  English  diriiK. 
bom  in  Sou^wark  about  1641,  died  in  ITVT. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton  school,  and  si  Pets 
house,  Cambridge;  became  rector  of  the  piraJi 
of  St.  George,  Botolph  lane,  London,  is  166S, 
prebend  of  St.  Pancras  in  the  cathedral  of  ^ 
Paul's  in  1681,  master  of  the  Temple  in  1^ 
and  dean  of  St.  Paul's  in  1691.  Uma  the 
revolution  he  refused  the  oaths  of  allegiaiMe 
to  William  and  Mary,  and  was  sospendedfroa 
his  preferment,  but  at  length  submitted  ad 
took  them.  His  case  excited  a  great  eensitia 
at  the  time.  He  wrote  many  works,  of  whicb  tbc 
principal  are:  '^Case  of  the  Allegiance  die  to 
the  Sovereign  Powers,"  "  Vindication  of  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,"  and  "A  fnM 
Discourse  on  Death." — ^Thomas,  wdl  £d^ 
prelate,  son  of  the  preceding,  bora  in  Ixadon 
in  1678,  died  in  1761.  He  was  edwated  st 
Catharine  hall,  Cambridge,  of  which  coQegebe 
became  master.  In  1704  he  wasmademisiet 
of  the  Temple,  in  1714  vice-chiCncenor  of  the 
university,  and  in  1715  dean  of  Chicbe^. 
For  his  opposition  to  Dr.  Hoadley  in  the  to 
gorian  controversy  he  incurred  die  rojal  ©^ 
pleasure,  and  in  1717  was  removed  from  the 
list  of  the  king's  chaplains,  Hevaamadebi* 
op  of  Bangor  in  1728,  of  Salisbury  in  iTaaffil 
of  London  in  1748.  having  in  the  previoos  r« 
declined  the  archbishoOTic  of  Oanterbcr?  oa 
account  of  his  health.  His  worta  cons^  pn> 
cipally  of  sermons,  and  were  published  a  J 
vols.  8vo.  in  1880.  Of  his  "  Pastoral  h^: 
published  on  the  occasion  of  the  earthqoaMa 
1760,  nearly  100,000  copies  were  printei 

SHERMAN,  BoGEB,  an  American  jtiw- 
man,  and  signer  of  the  declaration  of  indep* 
deuce,  bom  in  Newton,  Mass.,  April  19»1"-' 
died  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  July  «8, 17M.  ^j 
an  early  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  s«^ 
maker,  which  occupation  he  followed  ^«» 
he  was  22  years  old,  and,  after  his  ^ 
death  in  1741,  supported  his  mother  and  »^ 
oral  younger  children,  while  devoting  w  ^ 
leisure  to  study,  especially  of  matheinatK*  ij 
1748  he  removed  to  New  Milford,  Com-^ 
soon  afterward  joined  an  elder  brother  in  W 
ing  a  small  store.  In  1746  he  w  appoa^ 
surveyor  of  lands  for  the  county,  and  for «_ 
eral  years  after  1748  furnished  the  f^^^"^ 
calculations  for  an  almanac  published  ui  > « 
York.  Having  studied  law,  he  was  adBuwj 
to  the  bar  in  1764,  was  several  timea  «!«««^ 
member  of  the  ookmial  assembly,  and  m  n* 
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was  i^pointed  jndge  of  the  oonrt  of  oommon 

Eleas.  Having  removed  to  New  Haven  in  1761, 
e  became  judge  of  eonunon  pleas  there  in 
1765,  and  the  next  year  an  assistant  or  member 
of  the  upper  house  in  the  legislature  (a  bodj 
consisting  of  12  persons),  both  which  offices  he 
held  for  19  years,  and  his  judgeship  till  1769, 
the  latter  porUon  of  the  time  on  the  bench  of 
the  sQperior  court.  In  1774  he  was  appoint- 
ed a  member  of  the  first  congress,  a  post  in 
which  he  continued  till  his  death,  at  which 
time  he  held  a  seat  in  the  senate,  having 
been  elected  thereto  in  1791.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  governor's  council  of  safety, 
and  from  1784  tUi  his  death  mayor  of  New 
Haven ;  and  he  was  for  many  years  treasurer 
of  Yale  college.  In  the  congress  of  1776  he 
was  one  of  the  committee  appointed  to  drafb 
t^e  declaration  of  independence;  and  during 
the  war  he  served  on  many  of  the  most  impor- 
tant committees,  and  was  successively  a  member 
of  the  board  of  war  and  ordnance  and  of  the 
board  of  treasury.  In  1788  he  was  associated 
with  another  judge  in  codifying  the  laws  of 
Oonnecticut.  He  had  been  one  of  the  commit- 
tee which  framed  the  old  articles  of  confeder- 
ation, but  early  perceived  their  defects;  and 
he  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  members  of 
the  constitutional  convention  of  1787,  and  was 
chiefly  instrumental  In  securing  the  ratification 
of  the  constitution  by  the  state  convention  of 
Oonnecticut.  His  services  to  the  country  were 
inyalnable,  and  few  of  his  contemporaries  left 
their  impress  more  clearly  upon  American  in- 
stitutions. 

S^RRY,  a  Spanish  wine  made  from  grapes 
growing  in  the  neighborhood  of  Xeres  de  la 
Frontera,  Andalusia,  near  Oadiz.  It  is  made 
from  red  and  white  grapes  thrown  indiscrim- 
inately into  the  vats,  contains  from  20  to  28 
per  cent,  of  alcohol,  and  after  remaining  in  the 
wood  5  or  6  years  becomes  a  rich,  dry  wine  of 
considerable  strength,  although  25  or  80  years 
•fe  required  to  perfect  its  flavor.  Many  varie- 
ties are  made,  and  it  is  extensively  imiti^ed  and 
adulterated.  Comparatively  little  sh'erry  wine 
is  retained  in  Spain  for  home  consumption,  but 
great  quantities  are  exported  to  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States. 

SHERWOOD,  Mart  Mabtha,  an  English 
anthoress,  born  at  Stanford,  Worcestershire, 
July  6, 1776,  died  at  Twickenham,  near  Lon- 
don, Sept.  80,  1851.  Her  father,  the  Rev. 
^rge  Butt,  was  a  clergyman  of  the  estab- 
l^hed  church,  and  educate  her  with  great  care. 
Her  earliest  work,  "  The  Traditions,"  was  pub- 
lished when  she  was  17  years  old,  against  her 
Jishes,  and  seriously  to  her  ii\jury,  to  lud  a 
friend  of  her  fkther^s  who  had  lost  his  proper- 
ty in  procuring  the  means  to  set  up  a  school. 
In  her  20th  year  she  published  ^^  Margarita," 
•  fiction.  "Susan  Grey,"  "The  Beautiful 
™elle,"  and  some  smi^er  works  by  her  ap- 
P^^ed  prior  to  1800.  In  1808  she  married 
her  cousin  Henry  Sherwood,  a  captain  in 
we  army,  whom   she  accompanied  in  1804 


to  India.  Amid  frequent  changes  of  reu- 
dence,  the  cares  of  an  increasing  family,  and 
the  loss  of  several  children,  Mrs.  Sherwood 
instructed  the  orphan  and  half-orphan  chil- 
dren of  her  husband's  regiment,  adopted  sev- 
eral of  them,  and  exerted  a  beneficial  religious 
influence  over  the  native  women  attached  as 
nurses  and  servants  to  the  regiment.  She 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  the  celebrated 
Henry  Martyn,  and  was  assisted  by  him  in 
many  of  her  missionary  efforts.  In  1818  Oapt. 
Sherwood  returned  to  England  with  his  family, 
and  in  1821  retired  on  half  pay,  settling  at  Wick- 
war,  Gloucestershire,  where  they  resided  for 
the  next  27  years.  The  loss  of  the  greater  part 
of  their  property  occurred  in  18&,  and  her 
husband  died  in  1849,  leaving  her  dependent 
upon  a  sister,  with  whom  she  resided  till  her 
death.  Mrs.  Sherwood  was  a  voluminous  wri- 
ter, her  works  amounting  to  90  volumes,  beside 
some  volumes  of  tracts  published  conjointly 
by  her  and  Mrs.  Cameron.  Some  of  them  are 
interesting  novels,  and  others  works  of  great 
research  and  labor,  like  her  "  Ohronology  of 
Ancient  History"  and  her  "  Dictionary  of  Scrip- 
ture Types."  Her  best  known  works  are: 
*'  Little  Henry  and  his  Bearer,"  "  History  of 
Henry  Milner"  (8  vols.),  "Ermina"  (3  vols.), 
"  Roxobel,  a  Novel "  (3  vols.),  and  "  The  Lady 
of  the  Manor"  (7  vols.).  Her  memoir,  mainly 
an  autobiography,  has  been  published  by  her 
daughter. 

SHETLAND  (or  Zetland)  ISLANDS,  a 
group  of  about  100  islands  in  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  forming  the  northernmost  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  extending 
from  lat.  59°  61'  to  61°  61'  N.,  and  from  long.  0^ 
46'  to  1°  46'  W. ;  area  of  the  whole,  5,668  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  81,078.  The  largest  island  is 
Mainland,  which  alone  contains  about }  of  the 
area  and  4  of  the  population  of  the  whole 
ffronp ;  ana  those  next  in  importance  are  Foula^ 
Papa-Stour,  Miokle  Roe,  Whalsey,  Yell,  Bigga, 
Fetlar,  Unst,  E.  and  W.  Barra,  and  the  8  Skerries. 
Lerwick,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Mainland,  is  the 
capital.  The  coasts  are  generally  bold  and  pre- 
cipitous ;  they  vary  in  height  from  600  to  1,200 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  are  indent- 
ed with  numerous  deep  landlocked  bays  and 
by  long  narrow  arms  of  the  sea  called  wet. 
The  interior  of  the  islands  is  not  generally 
much  elevated  above  the  coasts,  the  highest 
summit  in  the  group,  in  the  N.  part  of  Main- 
land, risinff  to  the  height  of  1,476  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  surface  is  mostly  rugged,  or  cov- 
ered with  moss,  and  the  only  tolerably  fertile 
soil  is  in  a  few  of  the  valleys  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  some  of  the  bays.  The  geological 
formation  consists  of  sandstone,  gneiss,  blue 
limestone,  day  and  mica  slate,  and  granite. 
Copper  has  been  discovered  on  one  of  the  isl- 
ands, and  chromate  of  iron  is  exported  from 
Unst.  The  climate  is  not  remarkably  cold,  but 
there  is  much  wet  and  tempestuous  weather, 
and  fogs  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  In  win-  , 
ter  it  is  dark  and  dreary,  but  about  midsummer 
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the  sun  scftrcely  disappears  below  the  horizon. 
The  soil  is  not  favorable  for  agriculture,  and 
very  littie  of  it  is  arable.  In  1857  there  were 
only  1,026  acres  under  cultivation;  and  the 
principal  crops  raised  were  black  oats,  here, 
potatoes,  and  turnips.  The  live  stock  on  the 
group  are  very  diminutive ;  and  small  ponies, 
or  shelties,  are  bred  wild  on  the  heaths  and 
pastures  and  exported  in  great  numbers.  The 
inhabitants  are  extensively  engaged  in  fishing, 
about  4,000  being  employed  in  this  branch  of 
industry.  Herring,  cod,  ling,  and  tusk  are  the 
principal  kinds  caught.  The  fishing  season 
lasts  about  8  months  during  summer.  The 
only  manufactures  of  any  importance  are  ho- 
siery, straw  plaiting,  and  the  preparation  of 
kelp,  but  the  two  Is^ter  have  fallen  off  greatly 
of  late  years.  In  1851  there  were  128  places 
of  worship  in  the  group,  and  111  public  and 
86  private  schools.  The  inhabitants  are  small, 
active,  and  hardy. — Shetland  is  supposed  to 
be  the  "Thule"  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  first 
people  known  to  have  inhabited  the  islands 
were  of  Scandinavian  origin.  They  gave  the 
group  its  name,  and  the  present  inhabitants 
are' of  their  race.  In  875  Harold  Harfager  re- 
duced all  the  N.  and  W.  islands  to  his  author- 
ity. Sigurd  became  earl  of  Orkney,  Oaithness, 
and  Shetland ;  but  the  authority  of  the  earls 
was  little  felt  in  the  last,  as  they  had  no  juris- 
diction in  civil  affairs,  and  were  merely  mili- 
tary protectors  or  leaders.  When  James  III. 
of  Scotland  married  the  princess'  Margaret  of 
Denmark  in  1468,  he  received  as  a  pledge  for 
the  payment  of  her  dowry  the  Orkney  and 
Shetland  islands,  and  two  years  afterward  he 
purchased  both  groups  and  annexed  them 
to  his  dominions.  The  Shetland  islands  now 
form  along  with  the  Orkneys  a  county  which 
returns  one  member  to  the  British  parlia- 
ment. 

SHEW,  Joel,  M.D.,  an  American  physician, 
and  one  of  the  earliest  hydropathic  practition- 
ers in  the  United  States,  born  at  Providence, 
Saratoga  co.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  13,  1816,  died  at 
Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  6,  1866.  About  the 
year  1841  he  commenced  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, and  soon  after  obtaining  his  degree  visited 
the  water-cure  establishment  of  Priessnitz  in 
Germany,  adopted  his  views,  and  on  his  return 
commenced  the  practice  of  hydropathy.  Be- 
side superintending  a  large  establishment,  vis- 
iting numerous  patients  at  remote  distances, 
and  contributing  to  the  "  Water-Oure  Journal " 
(which  he  established)  and  other  hydropathic 
periodicals,  he  published  "Hydropathy,  or 
Water-Cure"  (New  York,  1848) ;  "  Water-Oure 
Manual "  (1850) ;  "  Management  of  Ohildren  in 
Health  and  Disease"  (1852)  ;  "  Midwifery  and 
Diseases  of  Women"  (1862) ;  "  Hydropathic 
Family  Physician"  (1854),  and  other  works. 

SHEW-BREAD  (Heb.  lehem  happanim),  the 
name  of  12  unleavened  loaves  placed  upon  a 
table  in  the  outer  department  of  the  Jewish 
sanctuary.  Though  the  number  12  represented 
the  12  tribes,  it  was  not  duninished  after  the 


secession  of  10  of  the  tribes  from  the  ! 
worship,  probably  because  the  covenant  with 
the  whole  people  was  regarded  as  etemiUj 
binding.  The  loaves  were  placed  in  two 
piles,  one  above  another,  and  were  changed 
every  sabbath  day  by  the  priests.  The  removed 
bread  became  the  property  of  the  priaBts,  who 
alone  had  a  right  to  eat  of  it,  and  only  in  tiie 
holy  place.  In  cases  of  emergaicy,  howere; 
they  incurred  no  blame  by  giving  it  to  persons 
who  were  in  a  state  of  ceremonial  purity,  as  in 
the  instance  of  David  and  his  men  (1  Sun.  xxu 
4-6 ;  Matt.  zii.  4). 

SHIAWASSEE,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Michigan,  in- 
tersected by  a  river  of  the  same  name;  ares, 
676  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  12,349.  The  sor&ce 
is  undulating  and. the  soil  fertile;  timber  ii 
abundant,  and  bituminous  coal  is  found.  Tbe 
productions  in  1850  were  71,337  bu^eb  ol 
wheat,  67,066  of  Indian  com,  ^3,137  of  oata. 
20,967  lbs.  of  wool,  and  7,422  tons  of  bar. 
There  were  6  grist  mills,  8  fonnderies,  2  wool- 
len factories,  2  churches,  and  1,562  pupils  at- 
tending public  schools.    Capital,  Coninna. 

SHIBBOLETH  (Heb.,  a  stream,  and  also  as 
ear  of  com),  a  word  by  the  pronnndation  of 
which  the  Gileadites  under  Jepfathah,  ato 
their  victory  over  the  Ephraimites,  tested  tbe 
tribal  .affinity  of  the  fugitives  at  Um  passes  of 
the  Jordan.  Those  who  ^'  could  not  frame  to 
pronounce  it  right, ^'  but  said  "Sibboktfa,'' 
were  at  once  known  for  Ephraimites,  althon^ 
pretending  not  to  be,  and  thus  42,000  of  theo 
were  slain.  (Judg.  zii.  1-6.)  It  is  henee  ased 
in  English  to  signify  any  test  or  criterion  of 
partisanship. 

SHIELD  (Ger.  Sehild),  a  piece  of  dd^ecaro 
armor,  which  before  the  invention  of  gim- 
powder  was  in  almost  universal  use,  but  is  bow 
employed  chiefly  by  barbarous  or  savage  twkl 
The  shield  of  the  ancients  seems  from  the  ear- 
liest times  to  have  consisted  of  a  framework  of 
twisted  osiers  or  light  wood,  over  whi^  oes 
or  more  thicknesses  of  ox  hide  and  sometiiiKs 
ornamental  or  defensive  metal  work  were  &st- 
ened ;  and  those  described  by  Homer,  of  wbieb 
the  "  sevenfold  *'  shield  of  Ajaz  may  be  takea 
as  an  example,  were  suffioient  to  cover  t&e 
body  from  the  face  to  the  knee.  Shields  wan 
carried  on  the  left  arm,  and  were  of  variooi 
shapes  and  sizes.  The  elipeus  was  laige  asd 
round,  having  a  projection  in  the  centre  of  tbd 
exterior,  called  the  ambo^  which  sometimes  ter^ 
minated  in  a  spike,  but  was  intended  to  make 
the  missiles  glance  off.  The  sevtvm,  used  hj 
the  Roman  legionary  soldiers,  was  adapted  to 
the  form  of  the  human  body  by  being  made  oral 
or  oblong,  and  was  4  feet  in  height  by  Si  in 
width.  The  parma^  a  smaller  Idnd  of  rocsd 
shield  having  a  framework  of  iron  covered  bf 
hides,  was  used  by  light  troops;  that  knowB 
as  the  ^eZto,  which  was  lighter  stfll  and  of  oval 
shape,  was  introduced  among  the  Gre«b  b^- 
Iphicrates,  and  the  troops  armed  with  it  w«» 
called  peltasta.  Similar  to  this  was  the  ettra, 
a  small  round  target,  borne  by  many  anciaat 
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i-ftoes,  and  probably  identical  witb  tbat  former- 
ly ased  bj  the  Scottish  highlanders.  In  time 
of  peaoe  the  Greeks  were  in  the  habit  of  sas- 
pending  their  shields  in  the  temples,  having 
first  taken  the  precaution  to  remove  the  ban* 
dies,  in  order  to  render  them  nnserviceable  in 
case  of  any  sndden  popular  outbreak.  The  Ro- 
man soldiers  inscribed  their  names  upon  their 
shields,  and  men  of  family  in  many  instances 
emblazoned  them  with  devices  illustrating  the 
heroic  feats  of  their  ancestors,  and  sometimes 
with  their  own  portraits,  a  practice  to  which 
may  be  ascribed  the  modern  use  of  armorial 
bearings.  Hence,  to  lose  a  shield  in  battle,  or 
to  return  without  it,  as  Horace  did  from  Phil- 
ippic was  considered  a  mark  of  cowardice.  In 
the  middle  ages  the  knights  -and  men-at-arms, 
being  clothed  in  complete  mml,  had  less  need 
of  the  shield  as  a  piece  of  defensive  armor,  and 
in  actual  service  it  fell  into  gradual  disuse. 
The  Norman  shield  until  the  middle  of  the  12th 
century  was  long  and  of  the  form  called  '*  kite 
or  pear-shaped  ;*'  but  subsequently  it  became 
smaller,  ana  as  a  vehicle  for  bearing  heraldic 
devices  assumed  a  variety  of  fantastic  shapes, 
most  of  which  have  been  preserved  to  the  pres- 
ent day.    (See  Abmob,  and  Hbbaldbt.) 

SHIELDS,  NoBTH  and  South,  two  towns  of 
England,  situated  respectively  in  the  counties 
of  Korthumberland  and  Durham,  on  the  K 
and  S.  banks  of  the  river  Tyne,  near  the  village 
of  Tynemouth  at  its  mouth  in  the  North  sea, 
8  m.  below  Newcastle,  and  176  m.  N.  N.  W. 
from  London  ;  pop.  of  both  in  1851,  8T,856,  of 
which  number  8,883  belonged  to  North  Shields. 
The  manufactures  of  bom  North  and  South 
Shields  consist  principally  of  articles  used  for 
nautical  purposes,  and  of  glass,  pottery,  and 
ttlnm.  Ship  building  is  extensively  carried  on, 
and  there  are  large  docks  for  repairing  vessels. 
The  entrance  to  the  Tyne  is  difficult,  but  the 
risk  is  lessened  by  two  lighthouses,  one  128  and 
the  other  77  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
which  lead  into  the  port.  The  number  of  sail- 
ing vessels  registered  at  Shields  on  Jan.  1, 1858, 
was  967,  of  the  aggregate  of  262,659  tons,  and 
130  steamers  measuring  2,986  tons.  The  name 
Shields  is  derived  from  the  sheelsy  or  sheds,  in 
which  the  fishermen  of  the  Tyne  formerly 
lived.  .North  Shields  unites  with  Tynemouth 
n  returning  a  member  to  parliament,  and 
South  Shields  is  a  municipal  and  parliamenta- 
ry borough  in  itself. 
SHIITES,  SeeSHKBAHS. 
BHIKAKPOOR,  a  town  of  British  India,  in 
w  province  of  Sinde,  situated  about  16  m. 
W.  from  Sukknr  on  the  Indus,  on  the  route  by 
the  Bolan  pass  between  Hindoetan  and  Afthan- 
wtan ;  pop.  about  30,000.  It  stands  on  a  low 
plain  which  is  inundated  by  the  river  at  certain 
seasons,  and  is  studded  with  orange  groves, 
date  plantations,  and  numerous  orchards.  There 
We  some  manufactures  of  cotton  goods,  said  to 
nval  those  of  Peshawer  in  quality.  The  Sinde 
*y»al,  leading  ft»om  the  Indus  to  Larkhana, 
PMses  within  a  mile  of  Shikarpoor.    About  | 


of  the  population  are  Hindoos,  and  the  remain- 
der Mohammedans. 

SHILLING,  an  English  coin  of  the  value  of 
IZd.  sterling  or  ^V  of  a  pound,  equivalent  to 
24}  cents.  (See  Pjbnvy,  and  Pound.)  When  a 
decimal  currency  based  on  the  dollar  was  substi- 
tuted in  the  United  States  for  the  old  currency  of 
£  8.  d.,  the  two  smaller  of  these  denominations 
were  very  generally  retained  in  name,  even 
when  there  ceased  to  be  coins  in  circulation  of 
the  values  assigned  to  them.  In  New  England 
currency,  which  has  prevailed  also  in  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri, and  Mississippi,  the  shilling  is  equal  to  ^ 
of  a  dollar,  or  16}  cts. ;  in  New  York  currency, 
North  Carolina,  Ohio,  and  Michigan,  it  is  }  of  a 
dollar,  or  12^  cts. ;  in  Pennsylvania  currency, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland,  7«.  Qd, 
make  a  dollar,  the  shilling  being  IS^  cts. ;  and 
in  Georgia  currency,  used  also  in  South  Oaro* 
Una,  4f.  Sd,  make  a  dollar,  the  shilling  being 
21^  cts.  In  Canada  currency,  and  in  Nova 
Scotia,  5f.  make  a  dollar,  and  the  shilling  is  20 
cts.  Unnecessary  and  dnmsy  as  are  these  sys- 
tems applied  to  the  simple  currency  of  dollars 
and  cents,  they  still  continue  in  popular  use. 
SHINER.    See  Dacb. 

SHINGLE,  a  strip  of  wood,  commonly  of 
white  pine  or  white  cedar,  made  about  half 
an  inch  thick  at  one  end  and  tapering  off  to 
a  thin  edge  at  the  other,  much  used  in  the 
United  States  for  the  covering  of  roofs.  For 
this  purpose  shingles  are  ndled  on  in  rows 
commencing  at  the  eaves,  each  row  above  over- 
lapping that  below,  breaking  joints  as  in  laying 
slates,  and  the  lower  exposed  portions  being 
the  thicker  ends.  The  manufacture  is  an  im- 
portant branch  of  the  lumber  business,  and  is 
often  carried  on  in  the  forests.  The  pine  or 
cedar  logs  are  out  into  the  length  of  a  shingle  by 
a  cross-cut  saw,  and  are  then  split  into  irregu« 
lar-shaped  blocks  called  bolts.  By  means  of  a 
long  blade  struck  with  a  mallet  these  are  riven 
into  sheets,  and  the  finishing  operation  consists 
in  shaving  theae  down  to  the  required  thinness. 
A  peculiar  bench  is  made  for  this  purpose, 
having  a  vertical  block  passing  through  it, 
which  IS  adjusted  by  the  foot  of  the  operator 
and  holds  the  shingle  fast  while  he  works  it 
down  with  the  draw  shave.  The  shingles  as 
completed  are  nicely  laid  in  bundles,  the  thin 
ends  liu)ping  over  each  other  in  the  middle,  and 
secured  by  two  sticks,  one  across  the  top  and 
the  other  across  the  bottom  of  the  bundle,  and 
bound  firmly  together  at  their  ends.  Shingles 
thus  prepared  make  a  light  roof  lasting  10  or 
15  years  by  occasional  introduction  of  new 
shingles.  Another  variety  called  sawed  shin- 
gles is  manufactured  by  a  special  machine  in 
the  saw  mills  with  great  cheapness  and  rapid- 
ity. The  surface  of  these  shingles  retains  the 
rough  marks  of  the  saw,  and  when  laid  upon 
roo^  they  consequently  arrest  the  moisture, 
and  hence  decay  much  faster  than  the  shaved 
shingles.  In  their  manufacture  the  bolt  is  not 
rived,  but  is  fixed  in  a  frame  which  earries  it 
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first  across  the  line  of  the  saw  till  jast  the 
right  thickness  is  presented  for  either  the  thick 
or  thin  end  of  uie  shingle.  It  is  then  mn 
throngh,  the  saw  slicing  off  a  shingle,  and  the 
bolt  on  its  retnrn  is  adjusted  by  the  self-acting 
movement  of  the  frame  to  commence  with  the 
thickness  belonging  to  the  opposite  end  for  the 
next  shingle.  Thus  they  are  rapidly  turned 
off,  the  thin  or  thick  end  of  snccessive  shin- 
gles coming  alternately  from  opposite  ends 
of  the  bolt.  The  edges  of  each  one  are  imme- 
diately'  dressed  by  the  workman,  who  runs 
them  over  a  plane  iron  fixed  in  the  machine. — 
Cedar  shingles  are  made  in  large  quantities  in 
Cape  May  co.,  N.  J.,  from  ancient  logs  fished 
out  from  the  bottom  of  the  swamps  and  marshes 
near  the  coast,  where  they  have  been  sub- 
merged in  vast  numbers  for  unknown  periods. 
Shingles  are  of  all  widths,  and  their  length 
is  eiuier  12  or  18  inches.  Shakes  are  long 
rough  shingles  split  out  of  the  trunks  of  trees, 
and  used  without  further  preparation  for  cov- 
ering houses  in  the  backwoods.  They  are 
laid  overlapping  each  other  along  the  edges  as 
well  as  at  the  ends. 

SHIP,  a  term  applied  in  general  to  all  ves- 
sels navigating  the  sea,  and  in  particular  to 
sailing  vessels  with  at  least  8  masts  carrying 
square  sails.  The  3  masts  are  known  as  fore, 
main,  and  mizzen.  The  mizzen  is  sometimes 
merely  fore-and-aft  rigged,  carrying  no  yard; 
the  vessel  is  then  known  as  a  bark.  Brigs 
have  two  masts  rigged  with  square  sails,  and 
are  generally  smaller  vessels  than  ships.  They 
are  convenient  for  handling  with  few  men,  and 
were  formerly  very  popular,  especially  in  the 
West  India  trade.  Hermaphro^te  brigs  (part- 
ly brig  and  partly  schooner)  carry  on  the  main- 
mast only  fore-and-afli  aaUs.  They  are  nsnally 
of  inferior  size  to  full-rigged  brigs.  Schooners 
are  two-masted  vessels  fore-and-aft  rigged,  car- 
rying jib  and  flying  jib,  foresail  and  mainsail, 
with  a  gaff  topsail  over  each  of  the  latter,  and 
a  long  square  sail  for  the  foremast,  only  brought 
out  for  use  when  the  wind  blows  steadily  from 
astern.  The  topsail  schooner  has  a  square  top- 
sail and  sometimes  a  topgallant  sail  on  the 
foremast,  but  the  lower  sail  is  the  usual  fore- 
and-aft  foresail.  These  are  light  easy  vessels 
to  navigate,  and  excellent  sea  boats.  Gutters 
used  for  revenue  service  were  formerly  top- 
sail schooners ;  steamers  are  now  taking  their 
place.  When  it  is  desired  to  increase  the  capaci- 
ty of  schooners  without  increasing  their  draft, 
tiiey  are  considerably  lengthened,  and  a  third 
mast  is  added  to  them,  when  they  are  known  as 
three-masted  schooners.  Such  vessels  are  com- 
mon on  the  great  lakes,  and  are  the  best  adapt- 
ed of  any  vessels  of  their  tonnage  for  working 
over  the  flats  of  Lake  St.  Clair.  Pink  stern 
schooners,  or  those  with  high-pointed  stems, 
were  until  recently  favorite  vessels  in  the  cod 
and  mackerel  fishery  of  New  England.  They 
carried  no  jib,  but  only  a  foresail  and  main- 
sail. Sloops  are  small  vessels,  generally  less 
than  126  tons,  with  one  mast.    They  carry  a 


jib  and  mainsail ;  the  latter  by  the  greit  length 
of  the  mast  and  boom  is  a  very  large  ttSL  Tbej 
commonly  have  a  gaff  topsiul,  and  wmetima 
a  square  topsail,  and  a  long  equare  saH  oca- 
sionally  set  They  are  adapted  only  for  men 
and  comparatively  smooth  waters.  ATOfidii 
sometimes  seen  in  our  harbors  vith  3  D>st3, 
the  foremast  rigged  like  that  of  a  ship,  utd  tla 
other  schooner-rigged  without  topsails;  thiiii 
known  as  a  barfantine. — ^The  natioDs  of  a- 
tiquity  inhabiting  the  shores  of  fiie  Kediter- 
ranean  and  Red  seas  attained  no  inconsider- 
able skill  in  the  construction  of  Teasels,  od 
were  so  successftil  in  the  art  of  Davigidsf 
them  as  to  make  voyages  of  long  dorstxi. 
Among  these  nations  the  PhoenicianB  weretlie 
first  known  to  attun  this  distinctioD.  bthe 
Old  Testament  mention  is  made  in  the  bstor 
of  Solomon  of  joint  Phosnician  and  HebreTi» 
val  expeditions  to  distant  countries  for  tbetin- 
ber  used  in  the  construction  of  the  temple  tad 
for  the  gold  and  precious  stones  of  the  bad  cf 
Ophir.  (See  Navigation,  and  Natt.)  Tlia 
oldest  and  most  famous  vessel  of  vbleb  va 
have  any  account  was  Noah'a  ark;  and  it  is 
remarkable  of  this  that  its  proportuns  cf 
length,  breadth,  and  depth  are  almost  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  those  of  the  fastest  Tesels 
of  the  present  day,  as  the  ocean  Aem^p^ 
It  was  300  cubits  long,  60  broad,  and  SOhigit 
Some  of  the  Atlantic  steamers  are  822  ft.  long. 
fiO  ft  broad,  and  28i  ft  deep,  and  theMfle 
dimensions  that  have  but  recently  been  amred 
at  as  the  result  of  experience  and  skill  directed 
for  many  generations  to  the  improTanent  et 
ships,  llie  ships  of  the  Egyptians,  » tiey 
appear  represented  upon  their  andent  tombs, 
were  long  galleys  with  one  mast  and  a  lap 
square  sail,  which  was  sometimes  of  ussi 
colored  or  white,  and  sometimes  of  papyrus 
with  one,  and  in  the  later  periods  viih  m 
yards.  These  were  of  great  ai»  and  leifA 
BO  that  men  could  walk  out  upon  tbe  lowff 
one,  holding  on  by  the  ropes  by  which  it « 
suspended  from  the  top*  The  veaU  jaj 
made  of  planks  of  pine,  fir,  or  cedar,  eich^ 
rising  up  out  of  the  water  by  a  long  sl(W,«" 
adapted  in  shape  for  easy  propulsion,  and  te* 
furnished  with  oars,  upon  which  thoTSTTa- 
sels  were  wholly  dependent  when  in  aetiCJ^ 
and  all  of  them  indeed  except  when  the  Tiua 
was  favorable.  The  ships  of  war  «!«»*«• 
decked  wholly  or  in  part,  and  upon  the  Ur?» 
ones  the  deck  was  high,  and  in  some  n^^ 
covered  with  structnrea  resembling  h«»* 
According  to  Pliny,  the  Thaaanswewtheo^ 
to  construct  full  decks.  Merchant  Teserf^J 
round-bottomed  for  the  sake  of  capwity.  i» 
prow  was  fiimished  with  an  «**^'**f^y  ?t. 
figurehead,  as  a  boar*s  bead,  dog's  hew.  «.^ 
which  was  the  symbol  after  whidi  m^f 
was  named.  Upon  the  stem,  which  rort  d^ 
out  of  water,  like  a  Chinese  junk,  was  tfie  ^ 
age  of  the  tutelar  god  with  other  on""*"* 
devices.  A  peculiar  feature  in  the  w  ^^ 
was  a  projecting  beak,  at  first  msdeafiow** 
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-water  line,  and  afterward  below  it,  armed  with 
pointed  irons  or  the  head  of  a  ram,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  pierce  the  sides  of  other  ves- 
aels  against  whieh  it  was  run.  This  was  the 
only  part  built  of  oak  or  hard  wood.  The  va- 
rious processes  employed  in  building  small  ves- 
.  sels,  urom  the  cutting  down  of  the  trees,  are 
given  in  the  Odyssey.  An  evidence  of  the 
want  of  strength  in  the  construction  of  an- 
cient vessels,  and  the  necessity  in  their  voy- 
ages of  avoiding  exposure  to  rough  seas,  is  the 
ifj^t  of  their  being  bound  around  the  outside 
Srith  broad  and  thick  ropes.  The  great  ships 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  were  provided  with 
as  many  as  12  such  bands,  each  of  which  was 
900  ft  long.  They  were  sometimes  carried  on 
board  tlie  vessels,  to  be  put  on  when  needed  in 
rough  weather.  As  the  ships  depended  chiefly 
npon  the  use  of  oars,  the  arrangements  for  these 
were  their  most  marked  feature,  and  gave  dis* 
tinctive  names  to  the  several  classes  of  vessels. 
Those  which  were  propelled  with  a  single  bank, 
or  as  commonly  understood  tier,  of  oars  were 
called  by  the  Bomans  moneres ;  those  with  2 
tiers,  biremes ;  with  8,  triremes ;  with  4,  quad- 
rlremes ;  and  with  6,  quinqueremes.  Ancient 
writers  describe  ships  with  numerous  banks, 
even  as  high  as  40 ;  but  it  is  altogether  unin- 
telligible how  more  than  4  or  6  tiers  could  pos- 
sibly be  used  one  above  another,  or  how  oars 
could  be  long  enough  to  reach  the  water  from 
the  necessary  high  elevation,  and  strong  enough 
to  exert  any  force  beside  bearing  their  own 
weight.  Some  of  the  ships  built  by  the  kings 
of  ^ypt,  rather  for  display  than  for  use,  were 
of  wonderful  size  and  capacity.  One  dedicated 
by  Sesostris  to  the  god  of  Thebes  was  280  cu- 
bits, or,  allowing  18  inches  to  the  cubit,  420  ft. 
long.  Another  by  Ptolemy  Philopator  was  of 
the  same  length,  88  cubits  broad,  and  48  high ; 
it  carried  4,000  rowers,  400  sailors,  and  2,860 
soldiers.  Oallixenns  describes  its  oars  as  ar- 
ranged in  40  banks,  one  above  another,  and 
those  of  the  upper  tier  as  57  ft.  long.  Even 
these  would  fall  considerably  short  of  reaching 
the  water  from  the  top,  which  he  gives  as  48 
cubits,  or  72  ft.,  in  the  bow,  and  80  ft.  in  the 
stem.  The  handles  of  the  oars  were  loaded 
with  lead  to  counterpoise  the  blade  ends. 
Another  ship  of  the  same  ruler,  which  he  used 
on  the  Nile,  was  812  ft.  long,  45  ft.  broad,  and 
60  ft  high,  with  a  mast  120  ft.  long.  Even 
these  were  exceeded  by  the  magnificent  ship 
built  by  order  of  Hiero  of  Syracuse,  and  under 
the  directions  of  Archimedes.  The  wood  it 
consumed  was  sufiScient  to  build  50  ordinary 
galleys.  It  was  provided  with  banqueting 
rooms,  galleries,  gardens,  fish  ponds,  stables, 
mills,  b^s,  8  large  towers,  and  an  engine  for 
throwing  stones  of  800  lbs.  weight,  and  arrows 
12  yards  long.  Its  floors  were  inlaid  with  scenes 
from  Homer's  Iliad,  and  it  contained  a  temple 
of  Venus  and  many  other  wonders.  However 
these  accounts  may  have  been  exaggerated, 
there  were  unquestionably  vessels  of  what 
would  atill  be  considered  great  capacity  oooa- 


sionally  constructed  in  ancient  times,  as  the  one 
employed  by  the  emperor  Oonstantius  to  bring 
to  Rome  the  largest  of  the  obelisks  of  Heliopo- 
lis,  the  weight  of  which  was  1,500  tons;  beside 
this  the  vessel  carried  1,188  tons  of  pulse  as  bal- 
last, and  thus  loaded  arrived  in  safety  at  Rome, 
where  the  obelisk  was  soon  after  erected  in  the 
circus  of  the  Vatican.  The  Greeks  learned  from 
the  Phoenicians  the  arts  of  ship  building  and 
navigation,  and  the  Corinthians  improved  upon 
the  size  and  shapes  of  the  older  models.  They 
were  the  first  to  introduce  8  banks  of  oars,  and 
the  ships  of  this  class  became  so  popular  and 
generally  used  for  war  vessels  that  they  were 
ft>equently  designated  by  the  simple  term  n/rr. 
The  Athenian  ships  in  the  time  of  Themistocles 
were  mostly  triremes,  only  partially  decked 
over  in  the  bow  and  stem.  Those  designed 
exclusively  for  actual  fighting  were  long  and 
narrow,  and  carried  in  general  about  200  men. 
They  were  capable  of  being  propelled  at  the 
rate  of  about  100  miles  in  24  hours,  and  some- 
times their  rates  were  little  inferior  to  those 
of  modem  steamboats.  The  Romans  first  ex* 
perienced  the  necessity  of  ships  of  war  in  their 
contests  with  the  Oarthaginians,  who  were  weU 
supplied  even  with  the  high-bulwarked  quin- 
queremes, and  skilful  in  their  management. 
The  senate  in  260  B.  0.  ordered  a  fleet  of  180 
such  to  be  built,  and  fortunately  a  Carthaginian 
quinquereme  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Bruttium 
furnished  a  model.    The  whole  fieet  was  com- 

Eleted  in  60  days  after  the  trees  were  cut  down ; 
ut,  thus  constructed  of  green  timber,  the  ves- 
sels were  poorly  fitted  to  contend  with  tlie 
superior  ships  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  the 
Romans  were  long  in  establishing  an  eflScient 
navy.  They  added  finally  various  novel  appli- 
ances to  their  war  vessels,  similar  to  those  they 
were  familiar  with  upon  the  land,  as  high  towers 
and  elevated  platforms,  serving  like  the  high 
walls  of  fortresses,  also  receptacles  upon  the 
masts  for  soldiers,  and  a  great  variety  of  de- 
structive engines.  They  increased  the  number 
of  banks  of  oars  as  conmionly  used,  making  them 
6  and  even  10.  Caesar  in  his  "Commentaries** 
makes  mention  of  the  strong  ships  of  the  Gal- 
lic Veneti,  built  wholly  of  oak,  and  furnished 
with  iron  chains  instead  of  cables  for  their 
anchors.  The  Romans,  finding  them  very  diffi- 
cult to  contend  with  on  account  of  their  strength 
and  height,  adopted  the  expedient  of  hooking 
scythes  attached  to  long  poles  in  their  rigging, 
and  then  by  pulling  away  cut  the  ropes  and 
disabled  the  ships.  A  Roman  ship  of  the  time 
of  Tri^an,  sunk  in  the  lake  of  Riccia  and  raised 
after  it  had  lain  there  more  than  1,800  years, 
was  described  by  Leo  Baptista  Alberti  in  his 
book  of  "Architecture"  (lib.  v.  cap.  12);  it 
was  built  of  planks  of  pine  and  cypress,  daubed 
over  with  Greek  pitch  and  calked  with  linen 
rags ;  the  wood  was  in  a  good  state  of  preser- 
vation; the  outside  was  sheathed  with  sheet 
lead  fastened  with  small  copper  nails. — In  the 
middle  ages  naviffation  and  ship  building  de- 
clined, and  little  is  known  of  the  vessels  of  that 
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period.  The  expedition  made  by  the  Anglo- 
Baxons  rnider  Hengist  and  Horsa  to  England, 
A.  D.  449,  was  in  frail  vessels,  their  sides  made 
of  wicker  work  and  covered  with  skins.  The 
Northmen  at  a  later  period  were  probably  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  qnalities  of  sailing  ves- 
sels than  any  other  people,  and  mnst  have  un- 
derstood how  to  construct  them  of  good  models 
to  venture  in  them  across  the  stormy  N.  Atlantic 
in  prosecuting  their  trade  with  Iceland  and 
their  discoveries  to  the  American  continent 
beyond.  For  war  purposes  the  long  low  gal- 
leys of  the  Mediterranean  had  replaced  the 
ancient  triremes  among  most  of  the  maritime 
nations  of  Europe.  Alfred  the  Great  adopted 
them  in  his  wars  with  the  Normans  and  Danes, 
and  in  897  he  first  made  the  English  navy  un- 
equalled. For  several  centuries,  however,  lit- 
tle improvement  was  made  in  ships.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  14th  century  the  best  were 
of  Norman  construction ;  in  the  representations 
of  their  war  vessels  of  this  period  the  rudder  is 
first  seen  as  a  substitute  for  the  great  steering 
oars  always  before  in  use.  In  southern  Europe 
the  credit  of  first  building  vessels  to  be  propel- 
led by  sails  alone  has  generally  been  conceded 
to  the  Genoese.  In  England  many  vessels  of 
this  character  were  employed  as  early  as  1844. 
The  introduction  of  cannon  in  naval  warfare  at 
the  siege  of  Calais  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
gave  new  importance  to  this  branch  of  military 
service,  and  led  to  the  first  regular  establish- 
ment of  the  British  navy  by  the  enrollment  of 
ships  belonging  to  the  crown.  Ships  of  war 
had  been  numerous  in  the  reign  of  John,  but 
owned  by  individuals;  the  government  provided 
at  that  time  for  their  accommodation  the  royal 
dockyards  at  Portsmouth.  The  ships  of  these 
periods  were  remarkable  for  the  great  height 
of  their  sides,  their  bulky  rounded  models,  and 
the  simplicity  of  their  rig.  They  had  no  bow- 
sprit, and  seldom  more  than  one  mast;  the  sail 
was  attached  to  a  yard,  which  was  let  down  to 
the  deck  when  not  used.  They  were  navigated 
by  17  to  20  sailors  only.  Henry  V.  added  to 
the  number  of  English  ships.  His  vessels  were 
of  100  to  600  tons  each,  some  with  3,  others 
with  2  masts,  with  short  topmasts  and  a  fore- 
stage  or  forecastle  built  up  to  a  considerable 
height  for  the  soldiers.  At  the  mast  heads 
were  topcastles,  in  which  men  were  stationed 
during  an  engagement  to  annoy  the  enemy 
with  darts  and  other  missiles.  In  the  middle 
of  the  15th  century  William  Oanynge,  a  famous 
merchant  of  Bristol,  built  many  large  ships,  one 
at  least  of  900  tons  burden,  and  employed  alto- 
gether not  less  than  2,858  tons  of  shipping  and 
800  mariners  for  8  years.  The  navies  of  several 
European  states,  as  the  Netherlands,  Venice, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  attained  considerable  im- 
portance in  that  century.  Many  of.  the  ships 
being  so  far  improved  as  to  sail  upon  a  wind, 
and  the  compass  and  astrolabe  having  come 
into  use,  it  was  now  possible  to  engage  in  longer 
voyages  and  prosecute  explorations  in  unknown 
seas.     The  discovery  of  America  and  of  the 
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early  fruits  of  these  improvements.  Vm  Po: 
tuguese  employed  vessels  of  small  size  in  tbar 
voyages  of  discovery,  as  the  best  adapted  k 
explorations  along  unknown  coa^s  but  ik 
Spaniards  cultivated  the  art  of  bnDding  Ivge 
vessels,  and  long  maintained  a  saperiontr  ic 
this  respect.  Henry  YH.  of  England  baili  i 
famous  ship  called  the  Henry  Grace  A  Dieii,» 
drawing  of  which  is  presented  by  Gbarnock  is 
his  "B&story  of  Marine  Ardiitecture."  (Nt 
Navy.)  Each  of  her  4  masts  was  made  of  s 
single  stick,  and  had  2  topcastles,  one  tbove 
the  other,  and  8  yards.  The  bowsprit  we  & 
long  slender  stick  with  no  s^  attached  to  1: 
Vessels  built  up  like  this  one  with  high  c^ 
lated  structures  at  each  end  would  seem  iotes^ 
ed  rather  for  display  than  for  actual  semcci:^ 
must  certainly  have  been  far  inferior  sailers  te 
the  galleas  and  galleons  of  the  Mediterracea 
which  had  succeeded  to  the  galleys.  Tbes 
were  of  moderate  height  above  the  water,  us^ 
the  first  had  overhanging  bulwarb  like  tti 
guards  of  modem  steam^ats,  greatlj  i^ 
to  the  width  of  the  decks  and  afbrding  roGi 
for  the  rowers.  The  galleons,  on  the  coatnij. 
which  depended  on  sails  alone,  were  dim  is 
at  the  top  to  such  an  extent  as  to  coctnct 
their  breadth  from  the  water  line  fuDj  oee 
half;  this  feature  has  ever  »nce  picrsLcd 
in  many  European  ships.  Henry  VIA.  'vsn- 
duced  many  important  improvements  in  rjTil 
affairs.  He  established  the  do<^ards  at  Dtp:- 
ford  and  Chatham,  and  brought  together  fnc 
foreign  countries,  and  especially  from  lulj. 
the  commercial  cities  of  which  were  stul  is 
advance  of  the  rest  of  Europe  in  the  maritiffls 
arts,  many  skilful  shipwrights  and  worbnx 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  superior  msa^ 
ment  of  the  English  ships  over  the  mnch  Ur]P« 
ones  of  the  Spaniards,  with  their  3  tiers  of  ?sDi 
was  fully  established  in  the  contests  with  tttss 
vessels ;  and  great  progress  was  made  tiw* 
the  encouragement  of  Uie  queen  in  mm^ 
and  perfecting  the  mercantile  marine.  I^ 
East  India  company  was  chartered  in  l^'- 
and  the  increasing  traffic  with  the  tos 
countries  of  Europe  and  America  rapidlr^ 
ulated  the  demand  for  the  best  \eaah  ^^ 
called  forth  the  ingenuity  of  the  ship  hm^ 
Su:  Walter  Raleigh  gave  much  attention  to  tie 
improvement  of  shipa,  and  his  pnblicaticnseB- 
titled  "Invention  of  Shipping,"  and  "Concer:- 
ing  the  Royal  Navy  and  Sea  Service,'' gP^f^J 
added  to  the  general  interest  in  the  sit;^; 
The  shipwrights'  company,  establisLt^  '^^^^^ 
was  incorporated  in  1612,  and  general  cif? 
was  given  to  the  association  over  ship  l^^ 
throughout  the  kingdom.  The  first  masttr  «* 
Phineas  Pett,  of  a  family  distingnidied  for  i:^^ 
principal  engineers  it  fumishea  to  the  r^T^ 
navy  from  about  the  middle  of  the  l^^JJ^f  ^ 
to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  William  in.  ii^f; 
the  Royal  Prince  in  1610,  a  ship  of  lU  "•'';' 
44  ft.  breadth,  and  1,400  tons  bardeii  in^^;' 
cing  the  great  improvement  of  cutting  <*  '-* 
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long  projeotioii  of  the  prow,  hitherto  universally' 
adopted,  and  also  much  of  the  cumbersome  top 
hamper  of  the  older  ships.    The  first  English 
8-decker  was  bnilt  by  his  son  Peter  Pett  in 
1637.     She  was  called  the  Sovereign  of  the 
Seas,  and  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  best 
man-of-war  in  the  world  until  she  was  acci- 
dentally bnmed  in  1696.    An  account  of  her 
armament  is  given  in  Navt.    She  was  282  ft. 
in  length  over  all,  128  ft.  length  of  keel,  48  ft. 
in  breadth,  and  of  1,687  tons.    The  drawings 
represent  her  as  a  full-rigged  ship  carrying 
square  sails  altogether,  topgallant  sails,  and 
royals,  but  no  jibs  or  staysails.     Under  the 
bowsprit  was  a  square  sail  suspended  from  a 
yard,  such  as  is  now  called  the  spritsail.    The 
hull  was  somewhat  lofty  in  the  bow  and  stem 
compared  with  modem  ships,  but  stiU  greatly 
reduced  from  the  older  ones.    A  considerable 
portion  of  the  additional  length  above  water 
to  that  of  the  keel  was  from  a  long  triangular 
beak.    The  Constant  Warwick,  also  built  by 
Peter  Pett  in  1646,  and  designated  a  frigate, 
was  specially  intended  for  fast  sailing;  she  was 
light  with  low  decks,  of  85  ft.  keel,  26  ft.  5 
in.  breadth,  18  ft.  2  in.  depth,  and  815  tons 
burden;  she  carried  82  guns  and  a  crew  of 
140  men,  and  soon  acquired  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  her  conquests  among  the  Dutch  pri- 
vateers.    The  Dutch  ships,  however,  at  this 
time  were  quite  equal  to  the  English,  and  their 
n&Yj  was  altogether  the  best  in  Europe,  the 
result  of  their    continual  wars  with  Spain. 
The  merchant  vessels  of  England  were  supe- 
rior in  sea-going  qualities  to  those  of  the  royal 
navy,  and  during  the  wars  with  France  and 
Spain  they  boldly  continued  their  trading  voy- 
ages, 2  or  8  of  them  usually  sailing  in  company. 
Daring  the  18th  century  iJie  French  attained  a 
decided  superiority  in  the  size  and  models  of 
their  ships,  and  the  Spaniards  readily  adopted 
the  improvements  of  the  French.    Their  largest 
vessels  were  2-deckers  only  until  after  1768, 
and  their  largest  armaments  were  of  84  guns. 
In  this  respect  they  were  inferior  to  the  Eng- 
lish 3-deckers  carrying  100  guns;  but  in  1768 
the  French  adopted  the  English  system,  and 
hnilt  ships  of  110  and  120  guns,  and  of  196  ft. 
length  by  60  ft.  breadth  and  26  ft.  depth  of 
hold,  while  the  English  in  some  instances  cop- 
ied the  lines  of  the  French  ships  that  fell  into 
waeir  hands.    But  it  is  admitted  even  by  the 
Enjjlish  themselves  that  their  system  of  ship 
building  received  no  aid  from  the  applications 
of  science,  while  the  French  availed  themselves 
of  the  highest  mathematical  talent  as  well  as 
of  practical  experience  and  skill.    To  the  latter 
Jjad  to  the  Spaniards  also  is  due  the  credit  of 
the  important  improvements  made  in  ship  hTxildr 
^in  modem  times  up  to  the  present  century; 
tod  yet  in  the  United  States,  where  the  same 
pourse  has  been  pursued  as  in  England,  of  seek- 
t>5  v^  ^°^^  ^^™  experience  and  natural  talent, 
•he  highest  success  has  since  been  attained  in 
aesigmng  the  most  perfect  models  for  the  spe- 
^^  purposes  requked.    With  a  singular  inde- 
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pendence  of  old  prejudices,  the  American  ship 
builders  were  the  first  to  entirely  abandon  the 
cherished  features  of  the  European  models,  as 
the  high  poop  and  inflected  topside.  Their 
frigates  proved  their  superiority  to  all  other 
vessels  of  war  in  actual  service,  and  before  the 
introduction  of  steam  their  Liverpool  packet 
ships  were  famous  as  the  finest  vessels  afloat, 
carrying  enormous  cargoes,  while  at  the  same 
time  their  accommodations  for  passengers  were 
unsurpassed,  and  the  duration  of  their  passage 
across  the  Atlantic  hardly  exceeded  half  the 
average  number  of  days  required  by  vessels  of 
other  countries.  Their  fore-and-aft  rigged  ves- 
sels, less  known  abroad  than  the  larger  ships, 
were  still  more  remarkable  for  originality  and 
perfect  success  in  their  designs.  The  river 
sloops  and  coasting  schooners  were  as  pecu- 
liarly American  and  as  admirably  adapted  for 
their  special  uses,  as  the  steamboats  of  our 
bays  and  rivers  have  since  become.  The 
schooners  of  the  Chesapeake  were  especially 
famous  under  the  name  of  Baltimore  clippers. 
Broad  of  beam  before  the  centre  but  above  tiie 
water  line,  sharp  in  the  bow,  deep  aft,  long 
and  low,  they  presented  admirable  forms  for 
capacity,  for  stability  to  sustain  a  large  amount 
of  canvas,  for  great  speed,  and  for  holding 
their  course  on  a  wind  with  little  drifting  to 
leeward.  Their  rig  was  exactly  adapted  to 
their  model.  The  masts  were  long  and  slen- 
der, the  saihs  unusually  large  for  vessels  of 
their  size,  and  of  so  tme  cut  and  perfect  set, 
that  no  portion  of  the  propelling  effect  of  the 
breeze  that  reached  them  was  wasted.  Olose- 
hauled,  they  drew  well  with  the  vessel  running 
within  40**  or  45**  of  the  wind,  while  the  best 
equipped  frigate  would  be  sharp  set  at  60^ 
The  superior  sailing  qualities  of  these  schooners 
were  shown  in  their  success  as  privateers  and 
freedom  from  capture  in  the  war  of  1812-^14, 
and  were  most  conclusively  established  when 
the  yacht  America,  built  on  the  same  princi- 
ples, carried  off  the  prize  in  1851  in  competi- 
tion with  the  English  yachts  that  had  confi- 
dently challenged  the  world  to  a  trial  of  speed. 
From  these  schooners  the  step  was  a  natural 
one  to  the  fiamous  clipper  ships  by  the  adoption 
of  the  square  rig  for  larger  vessels  of  similar 
model,  when  vessels  of  this  class  fitted  for  car- 
rying valuable  cargoes  with  the  greatest  expe- 
dition to  the  extreme  limits  of  navigation  might 
be  required.  They  were  called  into  existence 
by  the  increasing  importance  of  the  East  India 
trade,  in  which  speed  and  punctuality  were 
more  essential  than  mere  stowage  capacity; 
and  hardly  were  their  superior  sailing  qualities 
made  known  and  appreciated,  when  the  sudden 
springing  up  of  the  California  trade  with  its 
immense  passenger  trafSo  gave  to  them  a  vastly 
increased  occupation.  In  vessels  of  this  class 
the  voyage  round  Cape  Horn  lost  its  terrors, 
and  the  passage  fi-om  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco was  confidently  calculated  within  a  few 
days,  and  this  at  hardly  half  its  former  length. 
The  dipper  ship  Great  BepabUc,  built  by  Mr. 
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Donald  MoEa^  of  East  Boston,  is  an  excel- 
lent type  of  tius  class,  and  particularly  worthy 
oi  notice  as  the  largest,  if  not  the  fastest,  mer- 
chantman ever  constmcted.  Her  capacity  is 
about  4,000  tons,  and  her  original  dimensions 
were  825  ft.  length,  53  ft.  width,  and  87  ft. 
depth.  A  peculiar  feature  in  her  model  is  the 
rising  of  her  keel  for  60  ft.  forward,  gradnally 
curving  into  the  arc  of  a  circle  as  it  blends  with 
the  stem.  The  arch  form  thus  given  to  her 
fore  foot  secures  a  great  increase  of  strength 
over  that  attainable  with  the  prevailing  angular 
form,  while  at  the  same  time  her  freedom  of 
movement  is  materially  added  to  by  the  supe- 
rior adaptation  of  this  figure  to  meet  the  resist- 
ance of  the  water.  Instead  of  the  round  bluff 
swell,  common  to  other  classes  of  ships,  which 
gives  to  their  bows  the  shape  of  a  duck^s  breast, 
her  lines  are  concave  forward  and  aft  up  to  a 
few  feet  above  the  load  displacement  line,  but 
those  above  this  gradually  become  convex  ex- 
cept in  the  bow,  in  which  ^e  angular  form  is 
preserved  entire.  Ease  and  grace,  however, 
are  imparted  to  this  part  of  the  ship  by  the  rise 
of  her  sheer,  which  is  nicely  graduated  through- 
out her  length,  as  are  all  her  lines  and  mould- 
ings to  correspond  with  it.  Her  stem  is  semi- 
elliptical  in  form.  Her  decks  are  4,  separated 
by  8  ft.  spaces.  On  the  spar  deck  she  carries 
4  large  boats,  2  of  them  of  20  tons  each,  80  ft. 
long,  lOi  ft.  wide,  and  5  ft.  deep,  fitted  with 
sails  and  all  the  other  appliances  for  preserving 
life  in  the  event  of  disaster  to  the  ship.  She 
has  also  4  quarter  boats  of  26  ft.  length,  and  a 
oaptain's  gig  of  22  ft.  A  room  is  devoted  to  a 
steam  engine  of  12  horse  power,  which  does 
all  the  heavy  work  of  the  ship,  such  as  taking 
4n  and  discharging  cargo,  setting  up  rigging, 
working  the  fire  engine,  hoisting  topsails,  pump- 
ing ship,  &c. ;  and  connected  with  it  is  an  ap- 
paratus for  distilling  fresh  from  salt  water. 
Her  timbers  were  carefully  selected  of  the  best 
qualities ;  her  keel  is  of  rock  maple  in  two  tiers, 
which  combined  are  side  16  inches,  and  mould 
82 ;  and  her  frame  is  of  seasoned  white  oak. 
Her  masts  are  4  in  number.  The  after  one, 
which  is  called  the  spanker  mast,  is  fore-and- 
aft  rigged.  This  is  of  a  single  spar ;  the  oth- 
ers are  built  of  hard  pine,  the  parts  dowelled 
together,  bolted  and  hooped  over  all  with  iron. 
The  bowsprit  is  built  and  hooped  in  the  same 
style.  The  main  yard  is  120  ft.  long.  A  spare 
set  of  her  heavy  spars  are  stowed  on  the  upper 
deck  below  the  spar  deck,  and  an  oblong  open- 
ing on  each  ude  the  ship  through  the  latter 
admits  their  passage.  A  single  suit  of  her 
sails  covers  16,000  square  yards.  They  are  of 
an  improved  cut  designed  to  secure  the  most 
perfect  set,  and  their  stitching  was  in  part 
effected  by  machine  sewing.  Lightning  rods 
are  attached*  to  all  her  masts.  She  has  4  an- 
chors, the  best  bower  weighing  8,500  lbs.,  the 
working  bower  6,500  lbs.,  the  small  bower  or 
stream  anchor  2,500  lbs.,  and  the  kedge  1,500 
lbs.  Her  bower  chains  are  each  120  fathoms 
long,  and  of  2^  inch  iron.     The  sailing  ca- 


pacity of  this  ship  10  gmte  e^  to  ty  lif 
others  of  her  class,  when  onplojed  as  i 
transport  ship  by  the  French  govenune&t  h 
the  Crimean  war,  she  astonished  tk  oica 
of  the  expedition  by  leading  off  in  ordian 
weather  the  steam  vessels  of  &e  fleet  tint  ta 
to  have  taken  her  in  tow.  Even  in  1851 'J« 
performances  of  some  of  the  clipper  Ehipm 
long  voyages  were  far  saperiw  for  hyt  »■ 
gether  to  those  of  the  steam  vessels  of  that  ±i, 
and  on  the  whole  run  hardly  inferior  to  tLm: 
and  as  the  great  progress  since  has  besi  a 
perfecting  the  latter,  so  that  suling  t€£$«>ir 
now  giving  way  to  those  propelled  by  ^t<iSLl 
is  probable  that  the  wonderM  results  bitLcns 
attained  by  the  clipper  ships  will  alvajistaal 
recorded  as  the  greatest  achievemenU  of  ail- 
ing vessels.  In  1851  the  Rjing  Cload  eA 
the  passage  from  New  York  to  Su  Im^ 
in  89  days  and  21  hours.  H^  greatest  dnutis 
from  noon  to  noon  of  any  day  was  374  brfi 
(488i  statute  miles),  which,  allowing  for  ^-:' 
ence  of  longitude,  was  made  in  84  Lid  el  i 
sec.,  or  at  the  rate  of  IT.YT  m.  per  boor,  ii 
1858  the  Oomet  arrived  inNewTorkfraiSii 
Francisco  in  88  days,  and  the  SovereigQ  i^  ^ 
Seas  from  the  Sandwich  islands  in  ^  d&j^ 
The  greatest  distance  made  by  the  ktttr  fr^ 
noon  to  noon  in  any  day  (in  this  case  2-3  k  2 n 
4  sec.)  was  862  knots  (419  m.),  or  at  the  nit  of 
17.88  m.  per  hour.  FromMarcb9to3brrfiSli 
from  lat.  48^  S.  in  the  Pacific  to  86'S.ia  d« 
Atlantic,  the  ship  made  29**  of  latitnde  tfd  lif 
of  longitude,  equal  to  6,245  statute  niiia  ^^ 
daily  average  of  288.9  m.  During  11  of  to 
days  consecutively  her  daily  avenge  yi>  *5* 
m.,  and  during  4  consecutive  days  3*S}  & 
Her  daily  average  for  the  whole  diguw*  - 
17,597  m.  was  222.7  statute  mfles,  or  «i  u^ 
rate  of  over  9  m.  an  hour  for  1,896  cocseco? 
hours.  The  two  prominent  featnres  thii  ««■ 
tinguish  these  and  all  fast,  ships,  and  wn=^^ 
the  essential  improvements  of  modern  vA 
are  the  shape  of  the  bow  and  the  mct^^ 
length  of  the  veasel.  As  alr^y  ^c^'*^  7 
the  account  of  the  Great  Republic,  in  my 
the  convex  form  noticed  in  the  older  ar-E 
tracmg  the  lines  fi^m  the  stem  aft  al«?  ^ 
below  the  water,  is  now  substituted  8^'tv»^ 
surface  giving  to  the  bow  the  shape  of  aa  i^ 
gated  wedge  slightly  hollowed  <»  "^^*5 
by  which  the  waters  are  more  easilT  f ^J 
and  thrown  aside  as  the  ship  makes  w*'  k 
through  them.  This  wedge  shape  i*  eitcw 
even  to  beyond  the  centre  of  the  sbif  w  J^ 
the  broadest  part,  instead  of  being  wfoxA 
one  third  the  distance  from  thebov.^-; 
about  the  same  proportional  distance  irc^;^ 
stem.  Above  the  water  line  the  o,d  \J■^ 
tions  may  still  be  retained.  This  form  tjt  r^ 
is  not  by  any  means  altogether  nev,  u  -^ 
been  adopted  by  the  Spaniards  m  p^-  , 
and  by  various  barbarous  nations  w  - 
small  craft ;  but  its  merits  not  beinp  sfFJ^ 
ed  by  other  European  nations,  it  was  &*  ;  .  ; 
for  the  sake  of  greater  stowage,  espea^.  - 
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the  English,  who  were  the  more  impelled  to 
this  course  by  reason  of  the  old  tonnage  laws,, 
in  force  up  to  1886,  as  regards  the  method  of 
measarement  for  regulating  the  dues,  the  in- 
crease of  capacity  gained  in  the  bow  not  being 
reckoned  in  the  estimate.    Thus  the  round 
swelling  bow  became  the  establie^ed  form,  in 
the  correctness  of  which  the  bailders  felt  con- 
firmed by  the  similar  shape  in  the  head  of  the 
whale  and  of  the  codfish.    The  hollowed  lines 
drawn  from  the  stem  back  on  each  side  the 
ship  were  designed  by  Mr.  Scott  Bussell  from 
his  observations  made  as  far  back  as  1882  upon 
the  shape  of  the  wave  set  in  motion,  as  by  the 
influx  of  water  from  the  discharging  of  a  lock 
of  a  canal,  which  travels  at  rates  correspond- 
ing to  the  depth,  as  8  m.  an  hour  for  5  ft.  depth, 
10  m.  for  7  ft.,  15  m.  for  15  feet,  18  for  20,  20 
for  30,  25  for  40,  and  80  for  50.    Hence  he 
designated  them  wave  lines,  and  the  form  of 
the  bow  they  produced  he  called  the  wave 
form.    The  lines  for  the  stern  he  also  estab- 
lished by  study  of  the  refilling  or  replacing 
or  following  wave,  as  necessarily  falling  in  cy- 
doidal  curves.    The  length  of  these,  or  that  of 
the  run,  should  be  about  as  2  :  8  in  relation  to 
those  of  the  bow ;  and  as  the  length  of  the  two 
sets  is  increased,  so  is  the  capacity  of  the  ship 
for  speed.    Definite  lengths  indicate  definite 
rates  with  a  given  power,  and  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  force  a  ship  through  the  water  at 
rates  much  exceeding  those  indicated  as  adapt- 
ed to  the  length  of  her  lines  without  an  ex- 
travagant expenditure  of  power.    Additional 
length  of  body  inserted  in  the  centre  seems  to 
have  no  effect,  except  as  it  presents  an  increased 
Borfiice  for  adhesion  of  the  water.    Thus  the 
old  idea  that  there  must  be  a  certain  proportion 
between  the  length  and  breadth  of  a  vessel,  as 
that  which  for  a  long  time  was  adopted  in  prac- 
tice of  one  fourth  the  length  for  the  breadth, 
proves  to  be  entirely  false.    The  speed  does  not 
^^pear  to  be  affected  by  the  shape  of  the  vessel 
across  her  middle  or  her  mid^ip  section,  nor 
oj  differences  of  depth  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent.  The  lengths  of  ships  adapted  for  certain 
{■•tes,  as  hiid  down  by  Mr.  Russell,  are  as  fol- 
lows: for  6  m.  an  hour,  at  least  80  feet—18  ft. 
for  the  entrance  and  12  ft.  for  the  run;  for  8 
J-»50  ft.;  for  10  m.,  70  ft.;   for  12  m.,  100 
ft.;  for  15  m.,  150  ft ;  for  18  m.,  200  ft. ;  for 
20  m.,  800  ft. ;  for  25  m.,  400  ft. ;  and  for  80 
^•»  600  ft.    It  is  on  these  principles  that  the 
peat  experiments  of  the  English  in  the  con- 
wruction  of  their  largest  steamers  have  been 
Jjwe.    Before  their  adoption  it  was  taught  by 
uiemost  experienced  ship  builders,  and  in  this 
opinion  Mr.  Scott  Russell  was  himself  educated, 
^nat  it  was  impossible  to  force  steamboats 
through  the  water  at  a  greater  rate  than  9  m. 
J^  nour.    He  had  even  seen  engines  of  60 
^  power  taken  out  of  one  of  the  short  bluff 
oow  steamboats,  and  replaced  with  others  of 
j^o  norse  power,  with  the  effect  of  increasing 
^T  speed  only  about  a  quarter  of  a  knot  an 
nour.    "With  the  increased  power  the  resist- 


ance in  front  was  much  more  than  proportion- 
ally increased,  keeping  down  the  speea  in  this 
instance  to  about  the  same  amount.  This  was- 
in  accordance  with  the  mathematical  dedno* 
tion  of  the  resistance  in  passing  through  water 
increasing  at 'a  higher  ratio  than  the  souare  of 
the  velocities;  and  it  is  not  strange  therefore 
that  the  opinion  prevailed,  that  if  a  rate  of  12 
or  14  m.  could  ever  be  attained  in  sea-going 
steamers  against  the  enormous  resistance,  in- 
creased as  it  must  be  by  the  tremendous  snock 
of  opposing  waves,  no  vessel  could  be  con* 
structed  sufficiently  strong  to  complete  a  voy- 
age. Tet,  hi  the  United  States  the  fallacy  of 
these  views  had  been  practically  demonstrated 
in  the  steamboats  on  the  Hudson  river  for  sev- 
eral years  before  the  principles  of  their  success 
were  recognized  by  the  English  ship  builders. 
In  1827  these  boats  were  nu&ng  the  trip  from 
New  York  to  Albany  in  12  hours,  the  distance 
being  about  150  statute  miles,  and  the  trip  usu- 
ally including  12  stoppmgs,  at  6  <^  which  the 
boats  were  brought  to  and  fastened  to  the 
wharfs.  Several  crossings  of  the  river  also 
added  to  the  distance  and  the  time  over  a  trip 
direct.  In  1829  the  passage  had  been  accom- 
plished in  10^  hours,  m  1831  in  10^  hours,  and 
m  1882  in  9  h.  18  m.  (See  paper  by  William 
0.  Redfield  in  *^  American  Journal  of  Science," 
vol.  xxiii.,  1888.*)  These  boats  were  long  and 
sharp,  fhmished  with  '^cut-water  bows,"  and 
of  dimensions  in  some  instances  as  follows: 
length  288  ft.,  breadth  of  hull  at  the  water  lines 
28  ft.,  depth  of  hold  10  ft.,  draught  of  water 
4i  ft.;  length  180  ft.,  breadth  at  the  water 
line  28  ft. ;  length  220  ft.,  breadth  25  ft. ; 
and  length  145  ft.,  breadth  27  ft  The  re- 
ports of  such  results  could  not  fail  to  be  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  surprise  and  incredu- 
lity in  Europe;  but  in  1882  Mr.  Russell  demon- 
strated theoretically  the  principles  upon  which 
such  speed  was  attainable,  and  in  1887  a  river 
steamer  called  the  Vesper,  built  on  the  lines 
he  recommended,  was  actually  run  on  the 
Thames  at  about  12  m.  an  hour.  The  direc- 
tion in  which  improvements  in  the  construc- 
tion of  fast  ships  were  to  be  made  being  thus 
determined  by  theory  and  practice  both  in* 
England  and  the  United  States,  an  active  ri- 
valry sprung  up  between  the  two  nations,  each 
producmg  idmost  every  year  steamers  of  sur- 
passing excellence,  and  striving  to  secure  to 
itself  the  carrying  trade  between  the  two  coxm- 
tries.  The  ^glish,  impelled  by  the  success 
of  the  American  CoUins  line  of  steamers,  4 
of  which,  built  in  1850,  had  proved  quite  equal 
if  not  superior  in  speed  to  their  own  fsiAeSt 
ships,  put  forth  every  exertion  to  surpass  them, 
and  prevent  if  possible  the  Americans  attain- 
ing their  threatened  superiority  upon  the  sea. 

*  81  noe  the  publication  at  the  paper  bj  Mr.  Bedfleld  stiU 
Increased  rates  of  speed  have  been  attained  by  these  boats, 
tin.  in  Oct  1860,  the  steamboat  Daniel  Drew  made  the  trip 
in  6  h.  60  m.,  tnclading  in  this  5  landinn  and  several  cross- 
ings Involved  by  them ;  the^e  may  Ikirly  be  ooasidered  as 
consamln^  00  minutes,  thns  making  the  rate  S6  m.  an  hoar, 
the  highest  speed  ever  recorded  npon  the  water. 
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The  two  govemments  entered  into  thifl  riyalrj, 
eaoh  aiding  its  own  ship  bnUdere  by  its  patron- 
age. Bat  the  American  govemment  at  last 
withdrawing  its  aid,  the  scale  tamed  in  favor 
of  the  English,  whose  resoaroes  were  greater 
in  other  respects  than  those  of  the  Americans. 
.  This  was  especially  ^)parent  when  in  the 
coarse  of  the  contest  it  was  discovered  that  a 
limit  was  encountered  to  the  required  elonga- 
tion of  the  ships,  in  the  want  of  strength  in 
wooden  timbers,  however  large  and  well  put 
together,  to  bear  the  increased  strain;  and 
that  resort  must  be  had  to  iron  plates  riveted 
together,  the  suitability  of  which  for  such  use 
was  fally  established  by  the  success  of  the 
Britannia  bridge,  a  structure  460  ft.  long 
supported  only  at  the  enda^  and  bearing  with 
safety  a  passing  railway  train.  The  cheapness 
of  this  material  in  England,  and  the  ezpenenoe 
already  acquired  there  in  its  use,  not  merely 
for  bridges  but  for  steamers  also,  ever  since 
its  first  application  of  the  kind  by  Mr.  William 
Fair  bairn  of  Manchester  in  1830  and  1881,  en- 
abled the  Finglish  to  adopt  it  as  soon  as  its 
need  was  felt  for  first  dass  steamships;  and 
in  1855  the  Canard  iron  steamer  Persia  was 
constructed,  of  860  ft.  length  of  hull,  45  ft. 
breadth,  and  82  ft.  depth,  and  of  capacity  ex- 
ceeding by  1,200  tons  the  largest  of  the  other 
ships  of  the  same  line.  She  was  the  largest 
and  strongest  steamer  ever  built  up  to  that 
time.  Her  keel  is  of  heavy  iron  bars  each 
about  85  ft.  long,  joined  together  by  long 
scarfe,  making  the  whole  18  inches  deep  by 
4i  inches  thi^.  The  stern  post  is  18  inches 
in  breadth  by  5  in  thickness,  and  the  rudder 
stock  is  of  8  inches  diameter.  The  iron  ribs, 
10  inches  deep,  are  set  only  10  inches  apart, 
and  are  strengthened  with  double  angle  irons 
at  the  outer  and  inner  edges.  The  plates  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ship  are  j^  of  an  inch  thick, 
from  this  to  the  load  water  Ime  f  of  an  inch, 
and  above  this  j^,  ezoepting  round  the  gun- 
wale, where  they  are  }  of  an  inch.  There  are 
7  water-tight  compartments,  2  of  which  for 
the  freight  are  provided  with  independent  wa- 
ter-tight iron  bottoms.  Although  the  largest, 
costliest,  strongest,  and  safest  vessel  of  the 
time,  her  speed  was  but  little  if  at  all  superior 
to  that  of  the  American  steamers.  The  next 
of  these  grand  attempts  was  tlie  construction 
of  the  Great  Eastern,  in  which  the  principle 
was  put  to  an  extreme  test  upon  a  length  of 
huU  of  680  ft.,  a  breadth  of  82^  ft.,  and  depth 
of  58  ft.  Her  lines  were  designed  by  Ht.  Scott 
Bussell  in  exact  conformity  with  his  theoretical 
wave  lines.  Those  of  the  bow  are  880  ft.  in 
length,  and  the  length  of  the  run  is  226  ft.,  the 
filling  in  of  parallel  body  to  afford  the  capacity 
wanted  being  120  ft.  This  middle  portion,  as 
already  remarked,  is  supposed  to  have  no  ef- 
fect so  long  as  the  length  in  other  respects  is 
sufficient  for  attaining  the  required  speed  with 
the  given  power.  In  this  case  the  power  fur- 
nished could  be  expected  to  give  only  15  m. 
an  hour,  and  in  attaining  this  the  great  ship 


cannot  be  regarded  otherwise  than  is  i » 
oessftd  experiment,  although  owing  to  ode 
considerations  she  may  have  proved  a  «& 
mercial  failure,  and  difficulties  firom  uoexpectoi 
sources  have  attended  the  widdiog  aDdeocni 
of  so  vast  a  structure.  As  a  matteroffr^ 
denoe  it  would  no  doubt  have  been  more  '^ 
cious  to  advance  to  these  huge  dim&isi»$  h 
successive  steps;  still  the  experience  p^ 
in  running  the  Great  Eastern  cannot  M  % 
prove  most  valuable,  leading  to  her  otd  pe- 
fection  by  remedying  her  defectB  as  Hnja 
developed  by  repeated  trial,  and  to  their  STtai- 
ance  in  mother  gigantic  vessels,  the  oonstncic 
of  which  must  soon  be  undertaken  t«  meadv 
increasiiiff  requirements  of  oommeite.  Al- 
ready indeed  the  newspapers  annooDce  ti 
formation  of  a  new  Atlantic  steam^p  c<fr 
pany  in  England,  which  proposes  to  build  cc- 
er  large  steamers  more  especialljdesigBed;' 
make  the  trip  across  the  ocean  in  7dan,iibi£ 
from  Bristol  to  New  York  wonld  reqairefi 
average  rate  of  abont  17  knots.  It  is  itporut 
that  their  maximum  speed  may  be  aboot  ^ 
statute  miles  an  hour.  To  attain  this  tbej  vf 
to  be  provided  with  steam  power  nomcilj 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Great  £ifit«ni,  wliiii 
their  length  will  be  reduced  to  600  t.t^ 
breadth  to  75  ft.,  and  depth  to  80  ft.  11^ 
great  redaction  is  in  the  last  meaaore,  bj  vlkli 
their  draught  of  water  will  be  9  feetksit:iia 
that  of  the  Great  Eastern,  or  17  or  18  feeticlj. 
and  their  capacity  of  stowage  onlj  »bMi « 
half  as  much.  The  last,  however,  ri^^^ 
about  8  times  that  of  the  Great  BepobBc,  q(^ 
large  enough  to  be  conv^ently  proTidM  ir 
at  all  tunes  in  t^e  principal  ports  of  the  vrri 
while  by  their  moderate  draught  thejTiQ !» 
sees  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  eDter  & 
ports  accessible  to  first  class  eailiDg  v«e& 
These  ships  are  to  be  Btrengtheoed  bj3  ^n^ 
tight  longitudinal  bulkheads  from  bov  to  ^*s- 
making  throughout  the  length  3  eqoali/ «>^ 
divisions,  and  these  will  be  crossed  b;  oc^ 
partitions  of  the  same  character  ao as tocift 
in  all  50  water-tight  compartments  T^  *" 
Gommodations  will  be  sufficient  for  \M  p* 
sons  and  5,000  tons  of  cargo.  '^^^ 
engines  will  be  applied  to  eadi  d  tbej<^ 
screws,  one  under  each  quarter;  the  p** 
wheel  on  each  side  is  to  be  worked  by  i»||]^ 
engine,  and  as  no  through  shaft  vili  eocs«i 
them,  the  movements  may  be  «"^^f, 
pendent  of  each  other,  working  if  ww  *  ■ 
opposite  dhrections,  and  the  screws  the  aB«j 
turn  the  ship  in  any  desired  direetiw  a  »? 
of  failure  of  the  steering  gear.  ™  Pf*^ 
of  this  arrangement  was  first  •^JP^j^ 
earlier  steamboats  employed  on  wag  »*** 
sound  between  New  York  and  ^^^^'l 
For  further  account  of  the  use  <i  ff^ 
navigation  and  the  history  of  this  iff^*. 
seeSnmc.  This  is  the  great  impw'tf*^;; 
modem  times  in  the  constmoboa  oi  *j ; 
and  next  to  it  in  importance  will  ^-^ 
prove  to  be  the  subetitation  of  iron  m  ^^' 
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88  iheir  material.    This,  as  already  observed, 
was  first  made  in  1880  and  1881  bj  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Fairbaim  of  Manohester,  who  then  bnilt 
8  small  iron  steamers  which  made  the  voyage 
from  Liverpool  to  Glasgow,  and  showed  sndi 
symptoms  of  strength  uiat  Mr.  Fairbairn  was 
enoonraged  to  enter  largely  into  the  basiness. 
Within  ti^  sncoeeding  4  years  he  constmcted 
an  iron  vessel  for  the  lake  of  Zflrich,  and  two 
river  steamers  of  abont  170  tons  for  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Hamber.    He  then  beoame  asso- 
ciated with  the  Messrs.  Laird  of  Birkenhead, 
and  with  them  np  to  1848  had  constrncted 
above  100  first  class  ships.    Lql  France  and  in 
tiie  United  States  iron  has  been  partially  in- 
troduced into  wooden  ships,  bars  of  iron  being 
employed  to  ^eat  advantage  for  a  diagond 
framing,  covermg  the  inner  snrfaoe  of  the  tim- 
bers with    a   complete  network;    horizontal 
stringers  of  plate  iron  are  also  fastened  to  the 
sides  within  at  intervals  from  the  deck  to  the 
keelson,  which  is  also  of  iron.    The  beams  are 
also  made  of  iron,  shaped  like  those  nsed  in 
house  architecture,  and  in  varioos  other  parts 
this  metal  is  substituted  for  wood,  the  advan- 
tage being  greater  strength  with  less  weight 
and  the  occupation  of  less  room.    Ships  con- 
stmcted wholly  of  iron  are  lighter  than  those 
of  the  same  tonnage  made  of  wood,  and  con- 
sequently can    carry  larger  freights.     Their 
size  moreover  being  capable  of  enlargement 
beyond  the  dimensions  to  which  wooden  ves- 
sels must  be  limited,  they  admit  more  than  the 
latter  of  profiting  by  the  principle,  that  the 
larger  the  capacity  the  less  proportional  part 
of  it  need  be  devoted  to  the  transportation  of 
the  fuel  required,  and  the  more  may  be  devoted 
to  the  cargo.     Hence  the  largest  ships  may 
carry  their  own  coals  for  the  longest  voyages 
and  their  return  to  port  without  wie  necessity 
of  purchasing  supplies  at  intermediate  stations 
at  great  cost,  and  with  still  abundant  room  for 
other  cargo.    Iron  ships  are  built  upon  a  fi'ame 
of  ribs  and  longitudinal  pieces,  upon  which  the 
outer  plates  are  secured  by  bolts  and  rivets 
passing  through  their  overlapping  edges.    The 
following  are  some  of  the  requirements  of  an 
iron  ship  of  8,000  tons  or  more  in  order  that 
she  may  stand  as  Al  upon  Lloyd^s  re^ster. 
The  necessity  of  conforming  to  them,  it  is  ob- 
jacted,  seriously  interferes  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  improvements  in   the  construction. 
Some  of  the  technical  terms  introduced  will  be 
exphdned  in  the  account  that  follows  of  the 
method  of  building  wooden  ships.    The  figures 
^  each  case  are  inches.    The  keel,  stem,  and 
Btempost  must  each  be  of  not  less  section 
thafi  12  by  8J.    The  upright  ribs  18  inches 
jpart,  and  formed  of  angle  iron  of  6^x4x{^. 
The  thickness  of  plates  for  garboard  strakes,  to 
rtand  as  Al  for  6  years,  ff ;  for  »  years,  1 
mob ;  for  12  years,  1^^.    For  the  upper  strakes 
w  the  same  times  respectively,  ^  inch  less. 
The  thickness  of  pktes  fbr  beams,  J ;  for  bulk- 
^>  T*6»     Angle  iron  for  beam,  stringers, 
Md  keelson,  6  J  x  5i  x  |.    Thickneas  of  wooden 


planks  for  upper  decks,  &o.,  4  inches.  Even 
the  sizes  of  the  rivets  are  fixed  for  the  several 
thicknesses  of  plates.    For  {  plates  the  rivets 


of  experi- 
ments of  which  the  report  was  published  in  the 
*' Transactions  of  the  Institute  of  Naval  Archi- 
tects" in  1860.  In  1858  a  steamer  called  the 
Rainbow,  of  170  tons  and  180  ft.  length  by  16 
ft.  beam.  Intended  for  the  Niger  expeifition,  was 
built  with  plates  of  steel.  These  were  rolled 
from  lumps  of  crude  steel  which  were,  exposed  4 
hours  in  a  dose  furnace  to  a  temperature  a  little 
below  the  melting  point;  by  this  process  the 
steel  was  made  to  assume  a  more  homogeneous 
texture  and  uniform  strength.  Its  advantage 
over  ordinary  iron  plates  is  that  e^ual  strength 
to  that  of  the  latter  is  obtained  with  only  half 
the  weight.  The  boilers  of  the  steamer  were 
also  made  of  it. — ^The  recent  changes  of  impor- 
tance in  ships  intended  for  naval  service  are: 
1,  the  introduction  of  light  and  swift  vessels 
propelled  by  steam,  carrying  a  few  heavy  guns, 
and  able  by  their  light  draught  to  run  into  riv- 
ers and  shoal  waters  (see  Gun  Boat)  ;  and  9, 
that  of  floating  batteries,  some  account  of  which 
has  already  been  given  in  the  article  Battbbt, 
vol.  ii.  p.  742.  8ince  t^iat  account  was  published 
in  1858,  the  French  and  English  governments 
have  oonstructed  other  vessels  of  the  character 
of  those  described,  and  measures  have  been 
taken  to  hasten  the  completion  of  the  large 
battery  at  Hoboken,  while  the  construction  of 
other  plated  ships  of  light  draught  has  been 
commenced  at  Philadelphia  and  other  places 
by  the  American  government.  The  French  in 
1860  launched  a  wooden  ship  of  this  class,  c^led 
La  Gloire,  of  252  ft.  length,  65  ft.  beam,  and  27i 
ft.  draught  to  the  load  water  line,  cari^ng  on 
a  deck  that  must  be  brought  by  the  weight  of 
the  armor  within  6  to  7  ft.  of  the  water  84  54- 
pounders,  and  on  the  forecastle  2  screened 
heavy  shell  guns.  Her  armor  is  of  iron  plates 
2  ft.  wide  and  4^  inches  thick,  extending  from 
stem  to  stern  and  some  distance  below  the  water. 
The  ship  sails  well,  making  under  tall  steam 
18^  knots,  and  with  half  her  fires  lighted  11 
knots,  and  works  easily  in  a  heavy  sea.  She 
is  a  screw  steamer  with  engines  rated  at  900 
horse  power.  The  English  have  built  two  still 
larger  vessels  of  the  same  class  and  much  su- 

Emor  construction,  named  the  Warrior  and 
lack  Prince.  They  are  of  iron,  880  ft.  long 
S extreme  length  420  ft.),  68  ft.  beam,  41i  ft. 
lepth  fh>m  spar  deck  to  keel,  26  ft.  draught 
of  water,  and  of  6,177  tons,  builder's  measure- 
ment. They  are  screw  propellers,  each  with 
1,250  horse  power  engines.  The  middle  por- 
tion of  the  hull,  206  ft.  in  length,  is  protected 
by  4J  inch  plates  of  iron,  backed  with  two  lay- 
ers of  teak  timber,  one  of  10  inches  next  the 
armor,  and  another  within  that  of  8  inches. 
The  plates  extend  9  ft  below  load  water  line. 
Across  the  ends  of  this  protected  portion  bulk- 
heads of  t^e  same  materials  and  thickness  are 
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iMdlt  aoroBB  the  ship.  Biz  waii«*-tight  ootn- 
partmexita  are  thos  enclosed,  within  which  are 
the  engines  and  stores,  each  of  the  two  boilers 
having  its  own  independent  room.  The  main 
deck  ports  are  8^  ft.  above  water  (at  the  load 
water  line).  The  armament  as  originally  plan- 
nedf  but  which  maj  be  considerably  increased, 
was  48  guns  in  all^  viz. :  80  68-pounders,  of  95 
cwt.,  for  the  main  deck,  10  Armstrong  (70- 
pounders)  on  the  spar  deck,  and  2  pivot  (100- 
pounders  Armstrong),  one  at  each  end.  The 
rig  is  that  of  a  bark.  Though  one  of  these  ves- 
sels required  for  her  armor  900  tons  of  metal, 
and  has  cost  about  £400,000,  two  others  much 
larger  are  already  projected,  to  be  completely 
encased  with  plates  5i  inches  thick  to  the  ex- 
tent of  2,000  tons  weight  for  each  vessel.  They 
are  to  be  built  with  a  projecting  beak  extend- 
ing 20  ft.  forward  under  the  water,  which  is  de> 
signed  to  serve  like  those  of  the  ancient  galleys 
as  a  powerful  ram.  Over  it  an  armor  shield 
m  inches  thick  will  cross  the  ship,  having  2 
portholes  for  200-pounder  Armstrong  guns. 
Buch  veesds  only  are  fitted  to  encounter  the 
improved  rifled  guns  of  modem  invention.  (See 
BiTLB.)  They  are  designed  not  merely  for  har- 
bor defence,  but  for  service  at  sea  and  abroad. 
The  appropriation  for  their  construction  by  the 
parliament  of  1861  was  £2,500,000 ;  but  the  pro- 
jected operations  will  cost,  it  is  estimated,  not 
less  than  $89,000,000.— iS^ip  Building.  Few 
if  any  mechanical  operations  demand  such  a  va- 
riety of  considerations  as  the  building  of  a  ship. 
A  hollow  shell  is  to  be  constructed  in  which 
lightness  and  stability  are  the  first  requisites, 
that  the  ship  by  its  buoyancy  upon  the  water 
may  safely  support  the  largest  possible  cargo. 
If  the  vessel  be  a  man-of-war,  it  is  a  nice  point  to 
determine  her  displacement,  or  the  entire  weight 
of  the  structure  itself  with  all  that  she  carries  of 
spars,  armament,  men,  supplies,  &a,  that  from 
tlds  her  depth  in  the  water  may  be  known  and 
the  line  of  her  lower  ports  be  fixed  suffidently 
high  not  to  be  washed  into  in  time  of  action. 
The  form  is  to  be  specially  suited  for  easy  and 
rapid  progress  through  the  water,  and  at  the 
same  time  must  be  adapted  to  resist  the  severest 
strains,  caused  not  merely  by  the  weight  of  the 
structure  and  of  its  load,  but  by  the  shock  of 
the  waves,  and  their  constantly  yarying  figure, 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  continually  change 
the  places  of  support,  and  throw  large  portions 
of  title  weight  nrst  upon  one  point  and  then 
upon  another.  It  has  often  been  observed  that 
after  a  vessel  has  left  the  stocks  upon  which 
she  was  put  together,  and  lies  upon  still  water, 
a  line  that  had  previously  been  drawn  straight 
along  her  top  side  from  stem  to  stern  is  deflect- 
ed several  inches  by  the  settling  of  the  ends, 
which  is  owing  to  a  want  of  precision  and 
strength  in  the  work  to  meet  the  inequality  of 
the  weights  on  the  difierent  transverse  sec- 
tions. The  effect  is  to  separate  to  some  extent 
the  planks  and  connecting  pieces  at  the  top, 
and  compress  those  in  the  bottom  of  the  struc- 
ture.   When  the  ship  enters  into  rough  water, 


she  is  at  oiia  momeot  sopporM  tt  ^  two  & 
tremities  Uke  a  bridge,  and  the  greit  wttft 
bears  down  the  middle,  thnsteniDg  to  bai 
the  whole  structure  and  produoe  tlie  & 
called  sagging ;  the  next  instant  her  borai 
stem  hang  unsupported  over  the  great  tk 
which  bears  up  the  ship  aeroes  her  ceotn^ai 
the  two  ends  tend  to  droop  imder  the  fa|^ 
suddenly  thrown  upon  them ;  the  ktterebif 
of  form  is  called  hogging.  If  the  ship  irste 
affected  when  first  lumched,  it  is  obvioai  U 
the  distortion  must  increase  3s  she  voib  k  t 
heavy  sea,  and  that  her  timben  and  hAsa^ 
must  be  greatly  weakened  by  the  motics.  b 
Tarious  other  ways  the  strength  of  herfiasf 
is  severely  tried.  Driven  obhqnelj  ams  k 
waves,  she  is  lifted  high  upon  their  snioii^ 
and  at  any  moment  is  dashed  into  the  tn^ 
against  the  next  coming  sweQ,  thefomil 
which  she  receives  upon  her  bow^s^ff 
quarter,  with  a  shock  that  qniren  tfani^ 
every  timber.  For  an  instant  her  cocise  mi 
to  be  arrested,  till,  apparently  hanoggithMl 
strength,  she  is  once  more  upon  the  t^d  & 
sea  and  again  pursuing  her  career.  ifWtt 
lowing  too  nearly  the  line  of  the  wava  ie« 
rolled  violently  from  side  to  ode,«ndthepiJ 
weight  and  long  purchase  of  the  hesTj  ja» 
and  masts  act  with  fearful  power  to  swfcw 
sides,  to  which  they  are  festenedbytk  Anw 
and  stays*  Again,  when  moviiig  ^"^J^Jf 
the  waves,  each  end  is  in  turn  ^eTiUd  m» 
pressed  as  she  rises  up  tomonntthesie^s^ 
on  one  side,  and  presses  headloag  dovn  a» 
on  the  other,  tn  all  these  inoTeme8»w 
force  of  the  strain  is  told  by  the  o««kM 
the  timbers,  as  they  feel  it  sncoesaTelynfflW; 
ent  directions.  TTie  structore  is  pot  to » 
severer  tests  when  the  ship  touches  s^**^ 
bottom,  and  the  weight  is  sapported  by iwf 
points  upon  a  hard  unyielding  sorfscfc  ^ 
beaten  by  the  wares,  raised  np  am  *■■ 
down  again  by  thwn,  her  frame  is  nwtJJ^ 
feet  if  die  is  not  soon  p«ted  and  breke^ 
the  gigantic  forces  which  have  ^*^  *J  * 
disadvantage.  Indeed,  the  only  ^^ !? 
known  to  come  off  frt>m  a  rocky  «^P*~2 
after  remaining  aground  for  a  oonaden»g 
were  iron  ships,  as  the  Great  B^^y*? 
lay  a  whole  winter  on  the  coast  of  ha*** 
the  Vanguard,  which  was  for  BeTenl^f 
.on  a  rocky  beach.  The  strength  of  sttg* 
that  of  roofe  and  bridges  of  long  sps?-  <*fr 
on  the  skilfhl  arrangement  and  fittog  «  ■ 
timbers,  so  that  they  shall  take  thesw^JJ 
are  to  meet  to  the  best  advantage,  »*»• 
on  the  bolts  and  fBUStwiings  by  vhkjtt^j 
held  in  their  places.  The  keel  is  the  "J^ 
tion  or  backbone  upon  which  fl»e  ^***S 
ture  is  built  up.  It  receives  the  ^"•^J'ff 
timbers  of  tie  stem  and  stem,  sm  ^ 
called  floor  timbers  that  «opi»'**r  S 
which  give  form  to  the  aides.  1«2 
timbers  at  different  stages,  secnrdy  ^^ 
at  their  ends  to  opposite  ribs,  ^<>2J^^ 
gether  against  any  spread  of  the  aw*  ^^ 
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era!  hogging,  and  also  act  as  stmts  to  prevent 
collapsing  of  the  sides.     Cnrvatare  on  the 
length  of  the  ship  is  guarded  against  by  the 
planking  on  the  ribs  and  that  of  the  decks,  the 
planks  being  laid  longitudinally  and  strongly 
bolted  down  to  the  timbers.    In  northern  Eu- 
rope since  the  middle  of  the  last  century  a  sys- 
tem of  trussing  has  been  introduced  for  greater 
security  in  this  respect.    Three  parallel  rows 
of  pillars  were  set  up  extending  from  one  end 
of  the  ship  to  the  other,  one  row  on  the  keel- 
son, and  one  each  side  on  timbers  laid  for  the 
purpose  and  bolted  to  the  ribs.    On  the  top 
of  the  pillars  of  each  row  and  directly  under 
the  lower  deck  was  secured  a  longitudinal  tun- 
ber  like  an  architraye;   and  diagonal  braces 
extended  from  the  top  of  one  pillar  to  the  foot 
of  the  next  in  the  same  row.  By  such  arrange- 
ment the  stiffness  was  materially  increased, 
but  at  the  expense  of  stowage  room,  and  the 
trussing  was  not  altogether  secure  of  remain- 
ing in  place  in  the  violent  movements  of  the 
ship.   A  much  superior  method  was  introduced 
in  1810  by  Sir  Robert  Seppings,  surveyor  of 
the  navy,  which  is  known  as  the  diagonal  bra- 
cing.   This  was  formed  of  a  system  of  timbers 
crossing  the  ribs  on  the  inside  of  the  ship  at 
angles  of  aboat  45°,  and  braced  by  diagonals 
or  struts.    This  framing  started  below  at  the 
keelson  or  horizontal  timbers  at  its  side,  to 
which  it  was  strapped  down,  and  terminated 
above  under  the  horizontal  shelf  which  sup- 
ported the  ends  of  the  cross  beams  under  the 
lower  deck.     The  shelf  was  thus  braced  up  and 
supported ;  and  in  large  ships  the  second  hori- 
zontal shelf  was  likewise  sustained  by  a  con- 
tinnatlon  of  the  diagonal  bracing  above  the 
lower  deck.      These  shelves  secured  to  the 
sides  of  the  ship  are  always  provided  for  the 
support  of  the  deck  beams,  and  serve  them- 
selves to  stiffen  the  structure  in  their  action 
like  internal  hoops.    In  place  of  this  method 
iron  plates  or  straps  are  now  commonly  em- 
ployed in  all  important  wooden  ships  for  diag- 
ond  bracing.    They  are  laid  one  set  over  an- 
other, each  crossing  the  timbers  diagonally  and 
secured  down  to  them  by  bolts  passing  through 
both  straps  at  their  crossing  and  through  the 
tiinber  beneath  them.    The  straps  are  from  8 
to  6  inches  wide,  from  f  inch  to  H  in  thick- 
ness, laid  only  2  or  8  feet  apart,  and  often  cover 
the  sides  within  from  near  the  keelson  to  the 
top  sides. — In  designing  a  ship,  the  old  plan, 
•fter  deciding  on  her  tonnage,  is  to  deter- 
mine the  proper  midship  section  for  the  pro- 
posed capacity,  with  due  reference  to  the  de- 
wred  speed,  degree  of  stability,  &c.    The  next 
tiling  is  to  plan  the  horizontal  section  called  the 
load  water  section,  and  then  prepare  the  draw- 
"^  on  a  scale  of  i  inch  to  the  foot.    The  8 
principal  draughts  are  known  as  the  sheer  plan, 
«ie  half  breadth  plan,  and  the  body  plan.    The 
™  is  a  vertical  section  extending  the  whole 
wngth  of  the  ship,  and  presenting  her  full 
depth,  the  inclination  of  her  stem  and  stem, 
her  masts,  ports,  water  lines,  and  generally 


whatever  belongs  to  the  side  of  the  ship.  Hie 
water  lines  are  drawn  straight  and  parallel,  and 
are  numbered  from  stem  to  stem.  The  half 
breadth  plan  is  a  horizontal  section  of  half  the 
ship  divided  lengthwise  as  seen  from  above. 
The  several  water  lines,  numbered  as  in  the 
sheer  plan,  are  dotted  in,  or  drawn  in  blue  ink, 
and  designate  the  width  and  horizontal  curves 
of  the  hull  at  the  different  levels.  The  body 
plan  is  a  midship  section,  representing  the 
height  and  breadth  of  this  portion  of  the  ship ; 
it  is  divided  vertically  into  two  halves,  that  to 
the  left  showing  the  curves  and  arrangement 
of  the  timbers  toward  the  stern,  and  the  other 
those  toward  the  bow ;  the  heights  of  the  sev- 
eral water  lines  are  also  indicated.  Instead 
of  these  plans,  the  American  ship  builder  has 
generally  substituted  a  half  model  of  the  vessel 
built  up  of  thin  strips  of  wood  laid  horizontally 
npon  each  other.  These  strips  represent  the 
parallel  water  lines,  and  can  be  taken  apart  for 
any  alteration  of  the  plan,  or  for  laying  off 
from  them  the  full  size  lines  upon  the  floor  of 
the  moulding  loft.  This  loft  is  a  large  room 
specially  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  the  de- 
signs and  patterns  from  whii^h  all  the  timbers 
are  to  be  shaped.  The  designs  being  drawn 
npon  the  floor,  the  plank  patterns  or  moulds 
are  obtained  from  them,  which  are  of  the  ex- 
act dimensions  of  one  face  of  the  timber,  and 
are  furnished  with  marks  that  designate  the 
other  dimensions.  The  workmen  provided 
with  these  moulds  select  their  timber  in  the 
ship  yard,  and  proceed  to  convert  it  into  the 
required  shapes.  The  ship  yard  is  situated  by 
the  edge  of  the  water,  ana  sufliciently  elevated 
above  it  to  secure  a  proper  slope  for  the  vessel 
when  completed  to  slide  down  the  ways.  At 
a  convenient  distance  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
tide  a  row  of  blocks,  4  feet  or  more  apart,  and 
8  feet  high,  is  set  in  the  gronnd,  extending  back 
from  the  water  the  proposed  length  of  the  slup, 
and  their  flat  upper  surface  sloping  toward  it 
about  8^  from  tne  horizontal.  On  these  blocks 
the  timbers  which  make  the  keel  are  laid,  being 
nicely  fitted  together  by  scarfing  and  secured 
by  bolts.  In  Europe  elm  is  preferred  for  the 
keel,  being  a  tough  wood,  holding  the  fasten- 
ings well,  and  long  remuning  sound  under  wa- 
ter ;  but  in  the  United  States  white  or  live  oak 
is  commonly  used.  The  latter  is  the  most  val- 
uable native  timber  employed  in  ship  building; 
but  white  oak  of  second  growth  obtained  near 
the  coast  in  New  England  is  also  excellent,  and 
far  superior  to  the  same  timber  brought  from 
the  interior.  Locust  is  strong  and  durable, 
and  cedar  and  hacmatao  are  valuable  for  the 
excellent  knees  of  great  durability  which  they 
furnish.  Ohestnut  is  employed  to  some  extent, 
and  white  and  yellow  pine  are  largely  con- 
sumed, the  latter  making  the  best  floors  for  the 
decks.  It  is  recommended  that  the  trees  be 
killed  by  girdling  in  the  beginning  of  the  win- 
ter when  the  sap  is  down,  and  left  to  dry  and 
harden  before  tney  are  felled.  After  this  the 
timber  should  be  stored  in  a  dry  airy  place  to 
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aeason.  Eeels  are  sometimes  made  with  false 
I^eces  4  to  6  inches  thick  secured  under  the 
main  timbers,  the  object  being  to  provide  a 
deeper  hold  upon  the  water  to  prevent  leeway, 
and  also,  in  case  of  grounding  upon  a  roclgr 
bottom,  to  provide  pieces  that  may  be  torn 
off  and  possibly  release  the  ship  with  no  in- 
jury to  the  main  structure.  At  that  end  of 
the  keel  usually  next  the  water  is  set  up  the 
stem  post  inclining  back  from  the  ship,  its 
lower  end  or  heel  tenoned  to  enter  the  mor- 
tices in  the  keel.  As  this  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant timbers,  having  to  support  the  rudder 
and  the  cross  beams  of  the  stem  frame  or  tran- 
soms, it  is  made  of  great  strength  in  a  single 
piece  if  possible,  and  at  the  lower  end  as  wide 
as  the  keel  itself.  At  the  other  extremity  the 
stem  post  is  fixed  to  the  keel,  curving  upward 
from  it  to  give  the  shape  of  the  stem.  This 
timber  is  also  as  large  as  the  keel,  and  is  usual- 
ly in  several  pieces.  Within  the  stem  post  are 
secured  to  it  other  timbers  of  equal  breadth  and 
greater  thickness  than  this  post,  following  the 
same  curve  and  making  what  is  called  the  apron. 
At  the  lower  end  this  is  secured  to  the  keel  by 
a  knee.  In  fixing  this  basis  of  the  framework 
extreme  care  is  necessary  that  the  parts  be  ex- 
actly in  line  and  their  plane  perfectly  vertical; 
otherwise  some  crookedness  will  inevitably 
appear  in  the  finished  stmcture.  Near  each 
end  of  the  keel  there  are  portions  more  or  less 
deep,  which  on  account  of  the  thinness  of  the 
ship  in  these  places  admit  no  room  for  framing, 
and  must  be  filled  in  solid.  This  is  done  by 
timbers  of  proper  curves  nicely  fitted  to  the 
keel  and  to  the  (q>ron  of  the  stem  and  to  the 
stem  post,  which  are  carefully  built  up  as  fisur 
as  necessary,  and  curved  to  fit  the  bottom  line 
of  the  ship^s  body.  These  timbers  are  known 
as  the  dead  wood.  The  fioor  timbers  are  now 
let  into  the  keel,  crossing  it  except  near  the 
bow  and  stem  at  right  angles,  with  a  long  and 
short  arm  on  each  side  altemately;  it  is  to 
these  that  the  great  side  timbers  called  the  frit- 
tocks  are  attached,  the  first  or  lower  one  com- 
ing down  to  the  keel,  by  the  side  of  the  fioor 
timbers,  to  which  it  is  fastened  by  bolts  or  tree- 
nails. The  second  fiittock  stands  with  its  lower 
end  or  heel  upon  the  head  of  the  floor  timber, 
and  is  supported  by  being  bolted  to  the  first  one 
at  its  side ;  the  third  stands  on  the  end  of  the 
first,  and  is  bolted  to  the  second ;  and  thus  they 
are  built  up  to  the  number  of  4  in  large  ships, 
the  termination  above  being  in  what  is  called 
the  top  timber.  It  is  the  futtocks  that  give  the 
extemal  shape  of  the  side  of  the  ship,  and  they 
are  consequently  made  of  a  variety  of  lengths 
and  shapes  to  fit  the  varying  curves.  The  floor 
timbers  toward  the  stem  and  stem  are  directed 
respectively  forward  and  aft  to  meet  the  curve 
of  these  parts,  and  increase  the  strength  of  the 
stmcture  by  opposing  their  ends  to  the  direc- 
tions whence  the  heaviest  shocks  are  to  come. 
After  the  floor  timbers  are  secured  to  the  keel, 
they  are  next  covered  with  a  longitudinal  tim- 
ber called  the  keelson,  which  extends  from  one 


end  to  the  other,  imiling  with  the  stem  d 
stern  posts,  which  may  be  regarded  as  its^E- 
tinuation.  It  is  notched  for  the  floor  tisilH 
to  let  into  it,  and  is  thus  brought  dovn  dss 
to  the  keel,  to  which  it  is  secu^  bj  bolts  & 
tending  entirely  through  the  keelson,  floor  & 
ber,  and  keel.  In  some  shira  the  spsos  tr 
tween  the  fioor  timbers  and  lower  firttocb:: 
to  the  lowest  deck  are  filled  in  soM  with  tk:- 
bers  called  dead  wood,  and  these  being  cib! 
there  is  no  necessity  for  inside  planking.  ?^ 
lower  part  of  the  structure  is  thus  con^anil; 
strengthened  against  longitadinal  compresais, 
such  as  must  occur  in  hogging.  Another  si- 
vantage  is,  that  in  filMng  theemptf  spacari 
solid  wood,  which  must  be  sound,  nocoQeetks 
of  deleterious  gases  can  be  formed  among  'h 
timbers  such  as  soon  cause  dry  rot  The  m 
precaution  taken  against  this  evil  is  to  £11  i: 
salt  between  the  timbers  and  in  boles  tK?^: 
for  the  purpose.  For  this  the  best  kinds  sks^ 
be  selected,  that  are  entirely  free  from  chb^i 
of  magnesium,  and  thus  the  ol^ectionofdisu- 
ness  caused  by  tihe  inferior  salt  attracting  wi^- 
ure  is  avoided.  (See  Bait.)  The  Tsricc* 
methods  in  use  of  protecting  timben  frcm  lU 
have  been  noticed  in  the  articles  Dei  Borp! 
Pkesebvation  of  Wood.  The  frame  bof 
built  u]f,  the  uprights  are  temporarily  s«sk4 
by  longitudinal  ribbons,  which  are  bohed  don 
to  them,  and  also  by  cross  panls  or  plcb 
fastened  to  Hieir  sides  and  extending  ktc^ 
the  stmcture.  The  latter  afford  acoBTecidi^ 
means  of  testing  the  symmetry  of  the  h^ 
by  dropping  from  the  middle  point  of  eacice 
a  plumb  line,  which  should  fall  on  the  cefj 
line  of  the  keelson.  K  it  fail  to  do  tiJi  tl 
timbers  must  be  a^usted  by  the  shores « 
the  outside  reaching  to  the  gnwmi  Tk 
stmcture  is  now  ready  for  the  planking,  ys^^ 
is  to  cover  the  outside  and  inside,  aw  fei^ 
the  timbers  securely  together.  Theana*^ 
ment  of  the  planks  is  a  matter  Kfs^ 
careful  study,  and  must  be  planned  to  iosi^ 
the  greatest  posable  strengtii  and  the  le^ 
waste  of  material.  The  planks  are  siireu  ae 
whole  width  of  the  tree,  and  are  cm^^'. 
wider  at  the  butts  than  at  the  tops.  To  be? 
every  other  seam  parallel  with  the  Titer  ^^ 
they  are  therefore  laid  on  with  the  to?  i^- 
butt  ends  of  a^oining  planks  in  cm^^ 
are  fitted  to  each  other  so  as  always  to  &:»* 
joints ;  and  many  other  precantionB  h»w  t.>  y- 
observed  as  regards  their  ends  not  cowia?;?" 
posite  the  joints  in  the  timbers  under  tfer* 
nor  in  a  number  of  other  poatioDS  ^  - 
would  tend  to  diminish  their  vadd  f»' 
The  lowest  tier  or  strake  of  planb  a^] 
known  as  the  "  garboard  strale,"  hk^'/v 
keel  along  an  angular  recess  called  a  rst:» 
which  is  cut  into  its  side  for  the  pun**'; 
affording  to  these  planks  a  tight  fit  alcBZt^- 
lower  edge.  The  keel  is  thus  interiockw  f  ^ 
its  whole  line  between  the  planks  each  s*^ 
it.  In  large  ships  this  lower  tier  is  ^f^ 
of  timbers  rather  than  of  planks.  i»^ 


planks  are  from  8  to  6  inches  thick.  To  obtam 
the  canreB  required  for  the  planks  to  fit  the 
bends,  these  are  steamed  in  tanks  prepared  for 
this  purpose,  and  then  are  brought  into  shajpe 
by  forcibly  bending  them  with  screws  and  le- 
vers between  fixed  supports.  The  inner  plank- 
ing, known  as  the  ceuing,  commences  near  the 
keelson  with  what  is  called  the  limber  strake, 
extending  along  the  whole  bottom  of  the  hold, 
one  on  each  side  the  keelson.  The  narrow 
space  between  is  for  a  gutter  to  collect  the 
drainage  water,  for  delivering  it  to  the  pumps. 
Sach  a  passage  is  called  a  limber.  The  strakes 
over  the  heads  and  heels  of  the  timbers  are 
thicker  than  elsewhere  to  give  additional  secu- 
rity agamst  tiieir  ends  bemg  pressed  in.  As 
the  planking  is  carried  up,  the  projecting 
pieces  called  shelves  are  set  in  their  places  and 
strongly  secured,  the  deck  beams  are  laid  upon 
them,  and  the  ends  of  these  are  fastened  with 
wooden  or  iron  knees  of  great  strength.  Un- 
der the  middle  of  the  beams  are  also  placed 
pillars  for  their  support,  starting  from  the  keel- 
son. These  prevent  the  settling  of  the  beams, 
which  are  arched  upward,  and  meir  consequent 
thrusting  outward  of  the  sides  instead  of  tying 
them  to  a  fixed  width.  As  in  the  rolling  of  the 
ship  a  powerful  strain  is  exerted  to  lift  the  ends 
of  the  beams  up,  this  is  also  guarded  against 
bj  another  projecting  timber  set  m  the  plank- 
ing directly  over  the  beams.  This  is  called  the 
water  way,  and  is  secured  by  vertical  bolts  ex- 
tending through  the  beam  and  shelf,  and  by 
horizontal  bolts  that  pass  through  the  frame  and 
outer  planking.  The  planks  are  fastened  to  the 
timbers  by  treenails  or  pins  of  locust,  the  holes 
bored  for  which  are  sometimes  left  for  the  tim- 
ber around  them  to  season  and  the  planks  to 
Bhrink  after  they  are  fitted  together  and  tempo- 
rarily secured.  Small  holes  with  iron  pins  are 
used  for  this  purpose,  and  these  holes  are  after- 
ward enlarged  in  the  directions  required  by 
the  shrinking.  Treenails  have  recently  been 
made  with  a  thread  cut  round  them  and  a 
square  head  by  which  they  are  seized  and 
screwed  into  the  holes.  For  covering  the 
decks  yellow  pine  planks  are  conmionly  used, 
except  along  the  sides  of  the  ship,  where  a 
strake  of  hard  wood  thicker  than  the  rest  of 
the  planks  is  laid  for  a  waterway.  In  laying 
^e  deck  planks  attention  should  always  be 
directed  not  merely  to  their  use  as  a  covering, 
bat  also  to  their  action  as  longitudinal  ties  for 
the  frame.  The  strakes  for  this  purpose  should 
be  as  long  as  possible,  and  all  firmly  bolted 
down  to  the  beams ;  and  it  is  well  to  add  be- 
neath the  deck  strakes  of  iron  plates.  The 
planks  have  in  some  instances  been  laid  diago- 
nally from  one  side  to  the  other,  obviously  in- 
volving a  loss  of  strength ;  ships  have  also  been 
built  with  8  layers  of  planks  for  the  decks  and 
outer  covering,  2  diagonal  layers  crossing  each 
other,  and  a  third  upper  layer  running  longitu- 
amally.  At  the  ends  of  the  ship  the  shelf 
pieces,  waterway  planks,  and  strakes  are  secur- 
ed to  the  beams,  and  omtches  attached  to  the 
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stem  post  and  to  the  timbers  called  breast 
hooks,  that  spread  out  from  the  stem.  The 
several  openings  left  in  the  deck  for  hatch  and 
ladder  ways  necessarily  weaken  it  somewhat, 
though  they  are  provided  with  stout  framing 
secured  to  the  beams.  The  holes  for  the  masts 
are  large  enough  to  receive  wedges  all  around 
of  8  to  6  inches  thickness.  For  supporting  the 
masts  blocks  called  steps  are  fastened  to  the 
keelson,  or  for  light  masts  to  one  of  the  beams, 
and  into  a  cavity  of  these  blocks  the  heel  of 
the  mast  is  set.  A  great  variety  of  work  still 
remains  for  the  ship  carpenter  to  complete  be- 
fore he  can  give  place  to  the  calker,  whose  of- 
fice it  is  to  make  the  seams  of  the  deck  and 
outer  planking  water-tight.  The  bulwarks 
have  to  be  finidied,  the  pumps  placed,  the  cap- 
stan or  windlass  for  raising  tiie  anchor,  the 
catheads  for  suspending  it  over  the  sides,  &c. 
The  calking  consists  in  driving  slivers  of  oak- 
um, rolled  up  in  the  hand,  into  the  seams  be- 
tween the  planks;  and  that  it  may  reach  to 
the  bottom  of  the  opening  and  make  the  seam 
perfectly  tight,  it  is  necessary  that  the  planks, 
even  when  of  great  thickness,  as  6  to  10  inches, 
should  be  bevelled  on  the  outer  edge  to  pre- 
sent an  opening  gradually  closing  toward  the 
lower  end.  The  width  of  the  opening  is 
sometimes  increased  by  driving  in  an  iron 
wedge-shaped  tool,  and  the  oakum  is  then 
crowded  in  with  great  force  by  the  calking 
iron.  When  the  seams  are  filled  they  are  pay- 
ed over  with  melted  pitch ;  but  a  much  better 
material  sometimes  used  is  the  marine  glue, 
prepared  from  gum  shell  lac  and  caoutchouc. 
(See  Gblatinb,  vol.  viil  p.  125.)  The  rudder 
is  sometimes  hung  before  launching,  but  more 
frequently  afterwiu*d.  This  appendiage  to  the 
ship,  by  which  it  is  steered,  is  made  of  timbers 
as  uiick  as  the  stem  post,  up  and  down  which  it 
extends,  and  to  which  it  is  suspended  by  pintals 
or  eyes  upon  the  edge  of  the  rudder,  that  catch 
upon  the  hinges  or  gudgeons  set  in  the  stem 
post.  The  head  of  the  rudder  passes  up  through 
the  stern  above  the  deck,  and  to  this  a  handle 
called  a  tiller  is  fastened  for  turning  the  rudder. 
'When  the  ship  is  in  motion,  the  mdder  being 
partly  turned  to  one  side  is  struck  by  the  water, 
causing  the  stem  to  be  pushed  off,  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  turn  the  head  of  the  vessel  in  the 
contrary  direction.  When  hung  before  launch- 
ing, the  precaution  is  taken  to  fasten  the  md- 
der securely,  so  that  it  cannot  be  moved. — 
The  ship  itself  being  now  made  ready  for  the 
launch,  two  parallel  lines  of  heavy  timbers  are 
laid  at  a  suitable  distance  apart,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  ship,  along  her  length,  one  on 
each  side,  and  continued  down  into  the  water 
till  sufficient  depth  is  reached  for  the  vessel  to 
fioat.  The  fall  of  the  water  at  low  tide  affords 
the  opportunity  for  doing  this.  The  slope  of 
this  track,  or  of  the  **  ways,"  is  about  J  of  an 
inch  to  the  foot  for  large  vessels ;  small  vessels 
require  a  little  more  inclination.  The  timbers 
are  held  together  by  others  underneath  cross- 
ing them,  and  the  frame  is  kept  down  by  being 
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loactod  with  stones;  this  at  least  is  the  prac- 
tice where  the  sliding  ways  are  not  permanent 
structtires.  The  top  of  each  timber  is  well 
oovered  with  melted  tallow,  and  upon  this 
when  cold  is  added  soft  soap  or  oiL  On  the 
top  along  the  outer  edge  a  ribbon  of  hard 
wood  full  5  inches  sqnare  is  fastened  down,  and 
braced  by  a  saocession  of  shores  eictending 
back  on  each  side  against  some  solid  support 
in  the  ground ;  the  ol^iject  of  this  ribbon  is  to 
prevent  any  outward  deviation  of  the  upper 
timbers  that  make  the  cradle  in  which  the  emp 
is  held  as  the  whole  slides  down  together. 
This  second  system  is  loosely  piled  up  under 
the  ship,  the  lowest  portion  being  timbers 
smooth  and  well  greased  on  the  under  side  and 
laid  directly  on  the  ways.  Between  these  tim- 
bers, called  the  bilgeways,  and  the  bottom  of 
the  ship  over  them,  the  spaoe  is  Med  in  partly 
with  blocks  of  timber  and  planks,  and  toward 
the  bow  and  stem  by  short  shores,  oaUed  pop- 
pets, set  up  from  the  bilgeways  to  the  bottom 
of  the  ship,  their  steadiness  being  secured  by 
stout  planks  temporarily  fastened  along  the 
bottom  against  the  heads  jof  the  poppets. 
Against  the  stem  and  stem  chains  are  passed 
across  to  hold  the  cradle  together,  and  it  is 
also  kept  from  spreadixig  by  wooden  ties  laid 
across  and  fbmished  with  mouldings  that  fit 
over  the  ways.  To  the  front  of  the  timbers  of 
the  cradle  are  fastened  r<^>es  that  are  passed 
over  the  bow  into  the  ship,  and  are  intended 
to  hold  these  when  they  float  away  from  under 
the  vesseL  To  bring  the  weight  of  the  ship 
.upon  the  cradle  after  this  is  fitted  under  it,  long 
wedges  are  driven  in  over  the  bilgeways  from 
both  sides  of  each  of  them.  The  shores  at  the 
sides  of  the  ship,  which  had  heretofore  aided 
to  sustain  her,  and  the  blocks  beneath  the  keel, 
which  took  the  chief  portion  of  the  weight, 
may  now  be  removed,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  of  the  latter  under  the  forward  part  of  the 
vesseL  All  this  preparatory  work  is  done  on 
the  rise  of  the  tide;  and  when  this  is  at  about 
its  height,  and  two  short  ^ores,  called  dog 
ahores,  have  been  placed,  one  on  each  side  the 
vessel,  to  brace  from  tiie  ways  as  a  fixed  point 
forward  against  the  bilgeways,  and  thus  hold 
the  cradle  with  its  load  from  sliding  too  soon, 
the  fore  blocks  are  split  up  with  wedges  and 
•drawn  out,  letting  the  whole  weight  settle 
-down  on  the  ways.  At  an  order  the  dog  shores 
are  knocked  down,  and  the  structure  begins  to 
•move,  at  first  slowly  and  then  with  rapidly  in- 
•creasing  velocity.    In  rivers  and  contracted 

g laces  the  course  of  the  vessel  is  checked  by  a 
awser  made  fast  on  diore,  one  end  a£  which  is 
'Carried  on  board,  or  she  is  brought  up  by  let- 
ting go  an  anchor.  The  French  have  long  prac- 
tiaed  launching  vessels  without  side  ways,  the 
weight  being  entirely  supported  upon  a  sliding 
plank  fitted  under  the  keel.  A  strip  of  tnnber  is 
fastened  along  under  the  bilge  on  each  side,  and 
a  few  timbers  are  laid  up  in  the  usual  place  of 
•the  ways,  reaching  within  about  half  an  inch 
i^  these  strips.    It  is  not  expected  that  they 


will  come  in  eontaet  except  in  ease  tilS^^ 
sel  heeling,  when  they  wiU  serve  to  prenn 
her  fiilling  over.  After  the  laonoh  Ik  tokI 
is  conducted  to  the  wharf  to  receive  ha  epcs 
rigging,  and  machinery,  if  a  steam  vesd^Di: 
interior  finish;  or  she  may  be  taken  into  the  cp 
dock  to  be  sheathed.  This  operation  mm 
be  so  well  done  upon  the  8to<^B,  tsA  Hk 
sheathing  moreover  would  be  in  danger  of  a- 
jury  from  the  necessary  spiking  of  planks ik 
cleats  to  the  bottom  in  laum^ng.  1ft  b  ia- 
portant  to  protect  the  bottom  of  vessels  ni 
a  metallic  covering,  as  without  this  it  soon  «!- 
lects  an  incrustaticm  of  marine  vegeUble  i&i 
animal  bodies,  which  seriously  mterfera  viiL 
their  progress  throng  ihe  water,  tad  the  tia- 
bers  are  liable  to  be  attaeked  bj  the  ch^ 
wonn.  Sheet  lead  was  used  in  aaeieDt  tBD& 
and  sheet  copper  was  first  applied  to  tbesh^ 
of  the  royal  navy  in  1788.  This  is  Me  u 
corrode,  more  rapidly  in  some  waters  tiun  t 
others,  and  the  oxide  formed  is  &Ul  to  tk 
shell  fish  that  usually  collect  on  the  boiua; 
for  it  is  found  that  if  this  change  is  checkei  i$ 
was  proposed  by  Bur  H.  Davy,  byplacrngsBi!] 
pieces  of  zinc  or  iron  in  ocmtact  with  the  cop- 
per, the  latter,  though  protected  from  eflcrodon 
is  very  soon  incrusted  with  diells;  henee  ^i 
copper  is  allowed  to  waste.  The  gre^  espessf 
incurred  in  suits  of  copper,  whuh  aud  fa- 
quent  replacing,  is  nmen  reduced  bfthtpe 
of  the  so  called  yellow  metal,  a  vMimt 
of  copper  and  zinc  described  in  the  irsde 
Brass.  The  metallic  sheets  ae  used  of  ^' 
ent  thicknesses  for  surfrusea  more  or  less  ex- 
posed, the  weights  beins  32,  28, 18,  and  16  a 
to  the  square  foot.  The  thickest  sfaees  ire 
used  for  the  bow  and  about  the  losdvsta 
line.  The  size  of  the  sheets  is  4  feet  b;U 
inches;  and  a  120-gun  ship  would  leqcirt  «f 
them  4,444.  They  are  futened  vitb  eopfir 
nails,  and  are  laid  so  that  eachdieetk]«iq^ 
on  the  edge  of  the  next  one  to  it  beliiod  m 
below. — Masts  and  digging.  The  spm  « 
a  vessel  include  the  marts,  yards,  booms,  pm 
and  smaller  sticks  used  to  soptHMt  the  i^ 
ging  and  sails.  The  meats  of  the  aa^ 
YesBds  are  single  sticks  of  pme  ^^7^ 
rounded  and  with  a  gentle  taper.  Jotiep 
ships  it  is  necessary,  on  accoimt  of  tbe  fii^ 
of  the  masts,  to  constaiet  them  of *ff^ 
stick  of  a  number  <rf  sides,  with  loDgfew 
pieces  closely  fitted  and  secorely  itlww  ^ 
them  and  then  ho<^)ed  with  iron;  ^^'^ 
called  made  masts,  and  are  straDgertfafltN 
single  sticks  of  the  same  aiae.  HoUovoa^ 
of  plate  iron  are  in  use,  particdsrlj  for  of 
steamships.  Enles  for  lOie  length  of  the  Bll!^ 
mast  of  a  ship  have  been  half  the  m^ 
the  length  of  the  load  water  hoe  sad  of  uic 
main  breadth  of  the  vessel,  and abo twvet^ 
breadth  added  to  the  dqith.    Aboottbf  Mu 

of  each  of  the  lower  masts  are  fiwMa  «2li 
making  a  horizontal  scaffolding  or  {wvof"| 

which  is  known  as  the  topw    On  laige  »?^ 

is  railed  aronnd,  and  on  vesseleef  wirit«^ 
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to  be  tbe  cnstom  to  fltotion  men  in  it*  daiing 
an  engagement  armed  with  muskets*   Upon  the 
rounded  front  edge  of  the  top  tfeands  the  top- 
mast, secured  in  part  b j  passiBg  above  through 
a  strong  iron-bound  flat  block  set  horizontally 
upon  the  upper  extremity  of  the  lower  mast 
and  called  a  cap.    The  topmast  is  about  §  the 
length  of  the  lower  mast;  and  aboye  it  succeed 
in  Ukd  manner  the  topgallant  mast  and  royal 
mast ;  and  in  aeas  where  the  prevailing  winds 
are  light  and  are  felt  more  aloft^  still  another 
mast  is  added,  called  the  skysail  mast.    At  the 
head  of  the  nj^per  masts  are  cross  trees  in 
place  of  the  top  on  the  lower  mast.    Each  of 
these  masts  carries  its  own  yard,  from  which 
depends  the  square  soil  designated  by  the  same 
name  as  the  mast  to  whidi  it  belongs.    Its 
lower  corners  are  sheeted  out  to  the  extremities 
of  the  yard  below,  or,  in  case  of  the  courses  or 
lower  sails,  to  the  deck.   The  yards  slide  up  and 
down  their  masts,  the  lower  yards  hanging  in 
filings  called  jeers  by  their  middle  part,  and 
most  of  them  by  lifts  attached  to  the  yard 
arms,  and  passing  thence  through  a  block  at 
the  head  of  the  mast.    The  foremast  is  about 
^  shorter  thaa  the  mainmast,  and  is  furnished 
with  nmilar  yards,  rigging,  and  sails;  those 
of  the  two  masts  are  distinguished  by  the 
terms  main  aad  fore  respectively  applied  to 
them.    The  mi^zen  mast  of  a  ship  carries  no 
square  sail  hanjging  from  the  mizzen  yard,  but 
a  mizzen  topsail,  topgallant  sail,  and  royal,    in 
place  of  the  lower  square  sail  is  a  fore-and-aft 
sail  called  a  spanker  or  gaff  saU,  which  ex- 
tends aft  from  the  mast  over  the  taffraU,  and 
ia  sheeted  out  to  t^e  end  of  a  gaff  above  and 
to  that  of  a  boom  below.    This  is  of  great  ser- 
vice as  a  steering  sail,  acting  as  it  pushes  the 
stem  off  from  tbe  wind  to  brinff  the  bow  up  as 
it  is  hauled  in  and  kept  flat.    A  similar  sail  is 
sometimes  attached  to  each  of  the  other  masts 
and  used  for  storm  sails.    The  masts  are  held 
down  by  shrouds  and  stays.    The  former  are 
strong  ropes,  each  one  2^  as  long  aa  the  mast, 
the  head  of  which  it  encirdes  by  its  middle  part. 
A  number  of  these  pairs  ave  thus  secured  over 
the  head  of  the  mast,  and  the  ends  are  brought 
down  over  the  side,  diverging  as  they  descend. 
Xhej  terminate  outside  the  s^ip  in  blocks  call- 
ed dead  eyea,  which  connect  by  a  tackle  to 
others  &stened  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  chan- 
neb  or  chainwales,  which  are  heavy  plank- 
ing secured  edgewise  to  the  side  of  the  ves- 
sel below  the  bulwarks.     This  edge  is  held 
down  by  iron  braces  bolted  below  to  tiie 
fottoeks.     Though   the  main  object  of  the 
shrouds  is  to  hold  the  masts  steady,  they  also 
serve  as  ladders,  small  ropes  called  ratlines 
Doing  tied  across  from  one  to  another  fbr 
steps.  The  topmast  shrouds  are  set  up  by  dead 
ejes  secured  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  top, 
and  this  edge  is  braced  down  by  short  ropes 
called  iuttock  shrouds  attached  below  to  the 
«pper  part  of  the  lower  mast.     The  fnttock 
shronds  and  those  of  the  topmast  have  ratlmes 
Uflo,  but  those  for  the  maats  still  higher  are 


■  frequently  only  two  ropes  set  up  to  the  eroas 
trees.  The,  stays  are  ropes  which  aet  as  ties 
to  hold  down  the  several  masts,  starting  gen- 
erally from  their  heads,  and  secured  to  the  foot 
of  the  next  mast  in  front,  those  for  the  foremast 
to  the  bowsprit.  The  back  stays  pass  from 
the  heads  of  the  topmasts  directly  down  to  tiie 
chain  wales,  somewhat  aft  of  the  foot  of  the 
mast  to  which  they  belong.  The  stays  that  pass 
from  the  several  masts  forward  sometimes  sup- 
port triangular  fore-and-i^  sails,  called  stay 
sails  or  storm  sails,  from  their  use  as  the  only 
sails  sometimes  set  for  lying  to  in  heavy  gales. 
The  main  and  nuzzen  maeiiB  stand  nearest  to- 
gether, the  former  somewhat  aft  of  the  centre, 
and  both  of  them  usually  are  set  raking  or  in- 
clining aft.  The  foremast  stands  well  forward 
and  upright.  The  bowsprit  extends  forward 
over  the  bow,  rising  at  an  angle  of  80°  to  d&% 
its  heel  resting  in  a  step  on  the  first  deck  be- 
low close  to  the  foremast.  A  cap  is  fixed  upon 
the  head  of  it,  presenting  a  round  h<de  above 
the  bowsprit,  through  which  is  passed  the  spar 
called  the  jib  boom,  which  is  the  extension  of 
the  bowsprit.  As  the  foremast  is  stayed  for- 
ward to  the  bowsprit,  and  several  fore-and-aft 
aails,  called  the  fore  stay  sail.  Jib,  and  fiying 
jib,  are  supported  on  the  stays  between  them, 
it  is  essential  that  the  bowsprit  itself  be  well 
secured.  This  is  done  first  by  the  bobstay,  a 
very  strong  rope,  sometimes  double  and  triple, 
which  connects  the  outer  portion  of  the  bow- 
sprit with  the  stem;  and  by  the  bowsprit 
shrouds,  which  are  ropes  extending  from  the 
end  of  the  bowsprit  and  of  the  jib  boom  to  the 
bows.  Hie  martingale  is  a  stiff  brace  or  strut 
extending  down  from  the  end  of  the  bowsprit 
to  ti^ten  the  head  stays,  that  reach  frt>m  the 
stem  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  jib  boom.  A  yard 
sometimes  hangs  under  and  across  the  end  of 
the  bowsprit,  called  the  spritsail  yard,  support- 
ing a  square  sail  called  the  spritfuiL  The  sails 
over  the  bowsprit  are  of  triangular  shape. 
They  are  run  up  the  stays  by  hialyards  and 
drawn  down  by  the  dowcJiaul.  The  rope  by 
which  their  lower  comers  are  made  fast  to  the 
deck  is  called  the  sheet ;  this  is  also  the  name 
of  the  ropes  by  which  the  lower  comers  of  the 
square  sails  are  hauled  out  to  the  ends  of  the 
yards.  Of  the  courses  or  lower  square  sails 
the  comers  on  the  lee  side,  which  in  sailing 
on  a  wind  are  hauled  aft,  are  secured  by  sheets ; 
but  the  comers  on  the  windward  side,  which 
are  hauled  forward,  are  made  fiast  to  the  deck 
by  ropes  called  tacks.  It  is  with  reference  to 
tending  these,  to  shift  them  as  tbe  yard  swin^ 
in  going  about,  that  the  preparatory  order  is 
given  of  ^^  Tacks  and  sheets,"  succeeded,  as  the 
evolution  is  completed,  by  *'  Let  go  and  hauL" 
The  braces  are  the  ropes  by  which  the  yards 
are  swung  round.  The  sail  is  made  to  lie  still 
flatter  by  bowlines  which  are  attached  to  the 
leach  or  edge  of  the  square  sails  and  peas  for- 
ward. In  sailing  as  dose  to  the  wind  as  pos- 
sible, the  weather  bowline  is  hauled  taut, 
whence  the  expresaon  *^  to  sail  on  a  bowlinoi'* 
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or  "  on  a  taut  bowline,*^  for  lying  np  close  to 
th6  wind.  In  running  large  or  full  before  the 
wind  the  yards  are  set  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  of  the  keel.  The  head  sails  are  partially 
becalmed  by  the  after  ones,  and  the  fore-and- 
aft  saUs  over  the  bowsprits  are  of  no  service ; 
the  progress  of  the  akij>  therefore  is  not  so 
rapid  as  with  the  same  wmd  on  the  quarter  or 
abeam  and  filling  all  the  sails.  In  order  to 
spread  a  greater  sarfaoe  of  canvas  when  the 
winds  are  light  and  fair,  provision  is  made  for 
lengthening  the  yardarms  by  means  of  booms 
called  stnddingsail  booms,  which  are  run  out 
through  an  iron  ring  on  the  end  of  the  yu^ 
and  trom  which  are  suspended  the  studding- 
sails.  With  a  side  wind  these  sails  are  advan- 
tageously carried  on  the  weather  side.  The 
assemblage  of  ropes  upon  a  ship,  many  of 
which  have  already  been  named,  are  known 
as  the  rigging.  Those  which  are  fixed,  as  the 
shrouds,  stays,  &c.,  are  called  the  standing 
rigging ;  and  l^e  r^  as  the  halyards,  sheets, 
and  tacks,  are  the  running  rig^g.  Sails 
are  farther  described  in  the  article  Sail. — 
Working  the  Ship,  The  manner  in  which  a 
ship  works  at  sea  depends  in  great  part  upon 
the  load  she  carries,  and  where  it  is  placed. 
With  but  little  weight  she  is  uncomfortably 
tossed  about,  and  is  drifted  off  to  leeward 
when  sailing  on  the  wind.  With  sufficient 
ballast,  this  may  be  placed  so  low  that  the 
diip  is  badly  balanced  and  roUs  violently,  or 
it  may  be  too  near  the  ends,  causing  her  to 

Eitch  heavily.  A  fair  distribution  of  uie  cargo 
I  important,  and  the  placing  of  all  the  heavier 
articles  near  the  bottom  only  when  they  can 
be  partially  counterbalanced  by  other  freight 
in  the  upper  portions.  Particular  reference 
should  be  given  to  the  trim  of  the  ship,  or  her 
proper  proportionate  draught  forward  and  aft, 
as  determined  by  experience.  Many  fast  vessels 
are  sailed  at  slow  rates  through  neglect  of  this 
precaution.  It  is  stated  that  the  finely  modelled 
old  ships  of  the  Spaniards  when  captured  by 
the  English  never  sailed  remarkably  well,  for 
the  reason  that  the  English  did  not  understand 
their  proper  trim,  and  invariably  loaded  them 
so  heavily  forward  as  to  make  their  draught 
equal  at  the  bow  and  stem,  when  they  should 
have  set  deeper  aft.  The  principle  upon  which 
a  vessel  is  made  to  advance  against  the  wind 
may  be  explained  as  follows :  Sustained  in  a 
state  of  equilibrium  in  the  water  by  the  equal 
pressure  of  this  fiuid  around  the  hull,  she  is 
readily  susceptible  to  any  force  applied  to 
change  her  position.  This  involves  a  move- 
ment of  the  water  to  admit  her  passage  through 
it.  On  the  line  of  the  keel  tnis  easily  takes 
place  from  the  wedge-like  shape  of  the  hull 
fitted  to  cleave  the  water;  but  a  movement 
sidewise  is  resisted  by  the  great  body  of  water 
pressing  against  the  hull  for  its  full  length. 
Whenever  therefore  the  sails  are  fiUed  by  a 
breeze  blowing  against  t^em  from  behind,  even 
if  at  a  considerable  angle  with  the  length  of 
the  ship,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  her  motion 


must  be  forward  on  the  line  of  the  keel  h 
the  wind  draws  fhrther  forwud  the  nib  si 
braced  fhrther  round,  so  that  they  mty  s£ 
receive  it  upon  their  after  side,  'nieiindiif 
course  strikes  them  to  a  greater  disadnntip 
the  nearer  their  plane  approaches  its  directioB; 
but  so  long  as  it  impinges  even  obliquely  upa 
their  after  surface,  a  portion  of  the  force  is  ei* 
erted  to  press  out  the  sails  in  a  forward  ht- 
tion,  while  the  remainder  passes  nselestriioc: 
the  plane  of  the  sails.  The  fonner  poitiR 
tends  to  push  the  ship  directl/  m  a  codik  t 
right  angles  with  this  plane ;  hnt  the  sbipe  (^ 
the  ship  being  opposed  to  this  moTementtiQ 
force  also  is  resolved  into  two,  one  acting  to 
propel  the  ship  sidewise  and  the  other  fonriid 
Thus  this  last  result  may  prove  effectiTe  ere 
when  the  head  of  the  ship  is  pointed  obli^Hlr 
toward  the  wind,  as  mentioned  of  the  %: 
ships,  at  an  angle  of  40''  or  45",  and  in  the  ak 
of  ordiuary  sailing  frigates  at  an  angle  of  (9*. 
Though,  when  sailing  thus  pardalljtofiritbt 
wind,  but  a  small  portion  of  ita  propeSie; 
effect  is  available,  something  is  reoorertdbr 
its  greater  force  caused  by  running  against 't, 
while  in  sailing  in  the  opposite  direction  f 
effect  is  diminished  by  miming  avajfraa  it 
If^  after  sailing  for  any  time  with  the  ^ 
sharply  braced,  the  head  of  the  vessel  csn  be 
broi^^t  round,  so  that  the  sails  shall  fill  on  t« 
other  side,  the  ship  will  proceed  on  the  ocir 
tack  on  a  line  readiing  further  and  fartherto 
the  windward  of  that  before  passed  orer.  id 
thus  by  a  succession  of  zigzags  progrefs  is  eta- 
tinually  made  against  the  conrse  of  them. 
This  is  called  beating  to  windward,  and  tix 
turning  of  the  ship  toward  the  wind  and  tfaa« 
around  is  tacking.  This  is  dime  as  foQonj 
The  hehnsman,  having  careiWly  kept  the  hrtd 
of  the  ship  as  near  the  wind  as  pncticiW 
with  the  sails  remaining  full,  at  the  order  puts 
the  hehn  gradually  down,  and  soon  after,  t 
another  order,  "hard  arlee."  As  the  head « 
the  vessel  is  thus  brought  up  toward  then* 
the  head  fore-and-aft  sails  are  let  fly  bj  css^ 
off  their  sheets,  so  that  they  ahall  prescnitw 
least  impediment  in  the  way  of  this  moreiu* 
The  spanker  on  the  contrary  is  hauled  iwfl 
toward  the  centre,  that  the  wind  conti*^ 
strike  it  may  push  the  stern  ronndthe(»ttff 
way.  Soon  the  square  sails  on  the  ioKS» 
catch  aback,  or  receive  the  wind  on  theffi** 
ward  side.  This,  while  it  checks  the  keadwj. 
also  tends  to  throw  the  bow  still  farther  wot 
The  after  yards  are  then  swung  for  the  fww 
strike  them  on  the  other  side,  «»^  J^^  frt 
next  done  to  the  head  yards,  -^"^^.f^^- 
the  ship  soon  gathers  headway  on  tfiej^j 
tack.  Fore-and-aft  rigged  vessels  ar«J^^» 
better  adapted  for  worKig^to  inndwtfi  ^* 
those  with  square  sails.  Their  8«»f^j^ 
at  a  smaller  angle  with  the  vind,  ^JJ^j^ 
about  or  tacking  they  do  not  los«."^^jJ  ^ 
even  run  some  distance  directly m  ^  ^-li 


the  wind,  which  other  vessels  BXt  W^ 
from  doing  by  their  great  sqnar*  *° 
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abaoL  As  a  storm  oomes  ap  at  sea,  the  tirst 
precantion  is  to  shorten  sail.  The  lighter 
aails  are  taken  in  and  furled,  and  the  topsails 
are  first  single-reefed,  and  next  double-reefed ; 
mains^l  is  reefed ;  inizzen  topsail  close-reefed ; 
next  the  fore  and  main  topsail  the  same ;  main- 
sail  is  then  furled  and  the  Jib  also.  The  fore- 
sail is  then  reefed  and  the  mizzen  topsail  is 
furled.  The  main  spencer  may  now  be  set, 
and  the  fore  topsdl  furled  unless  the  ship  is  too 
stifiC  With  close-reefed  main  topsaO  and  reefed 
foresaO,  with  the  main  spencer  and  stay  sails, 
the  ship  is  now  under  good  sail  for  either  run- 
ning or  lying  to.  With  increasing  wind  and 
the  ship  lying  to,  the  foresail  may  be  taken  in, 
and  the  sail  be  still  further  reduced  to  goose- 
winging  t^e  main  topsail,  which  is  hauling  up 
the  weather  clew  and  stopping  the  sail  down 
to  the  yard,  leaving  only  the  portion  on  the  lee 
side  exposed.  When  this  is  taken  in,  the  last 
resort  is  setting  tarpaulin  in  the  weather  miz- 
zen rigging  of  the  ship.  The  practice  is  some- 
what varied  with  different  ships  according  to 
their  manner  of  working.  In  case  the  vessel 
does  not  lie  to  well,  she  may  in  a  favorable  lull 
of  the  storm  be  put  before  the  wind,  and  run 
off  under  bare  poles.  With  such  resources, 
ships  at  sea  in  §[ood  trim  with  plenty  of  room 
osnally  escape  in  the  severest  storms,  some- 
times indeed  with  the  sails  more  or  less  torn, 
the  topmasts  carried  away,  and  occasionally 
with  a  mizzen  mast  cut  away  to  ease  the  ves- 
sel, or  otherwise  dismasted.  The  great  dan- 
ger is  in  proximity  to  land,  especially  when  it 
is  a  lee  shore. 

SHIP  WORK  or  Pils  Worm,  the  popular 
name  of  the  bivalve  shells  of  the  family  phola- 
dida  and  genus  teredo  (lann.),  so  caUed  from 
their  perforating  ship  and  other  timber.  The 
shell  is  thick,  short,  globular,  eqnal-valved, 
widely  open  in  front  and  behind,  lodged  at  the 
larger  or  inner  extremity  of  a  cylindrical  tube, 
straight  or  sinuous,  partly  or  entirely  lined  with 
white  calcareous  matter,  and  often  open  at  both 
ends.  The  valves  are  reduced  to  mere  appen- 
dages of  the  foot ;  in  the  centre  of  their  circu- 
lar opening  this  organ  is  protruded,  the  whole 
forming  a  very  effectual  boring  apparatus, 
which  is  indicated  by  their  peculiar  shape, 
strength,  arrangement  of  the  valvular  ridges, 
and  great  size  of  the  adductor  muscle.  The 
animal  is  elongated  and  worm-like,  the  length 
being  due  chiefly  to  the  prolongation  backward 
of  each  respiratory  tube,  the  siphons  of  which 
are  provided  with  2  calcareous  triangular  flat- 
tened plates,  the  palettes,  which  are  always 
tamed  to  the  external  aperture.  The  best 
known  species  is  the  teredo  navalie  (Linn.), 
whose  calcareous  tubes  are  from  1  to  2^  feet 
long.  They  attack  wood  immersed  in  sea 
water,  whether  of  ships,  piles,  or  piers,  boring 
in  the  direction  of  the  grain,  and  turning  out 
only  for  a  hard  knot,  or  a  companion  whose 
presence  they  detect  by  the  sense  of  hearing; 
the  dost  of  the  rasped  wood  is  introduced  by 
the  foot  into  the  cavity  of  the  mantle  and 


swallowed,  and  is  usually  found  filling  the  long 
intestine.  They  are  ovoviviparous,  and  the 
young  after  leaving  the  body  of  the  mother 
have  a  smooth  bivalve  shell,  swim  by  means 
of  long  vibratile  cilia,  and  creep  by  the  tongue- 
shaped  foot;  they  soon  attach  Uiemselves  to 
wood  and  begin  to  bore,  secreting  the  calcare- 
ous tube  as  they  go  along ;  they  grow  in  the 
wood  and  enter  it  when  young,  as  is  evident 
from  the  external  aperture  being  too  small  to 
admit  the  body  of  the  enclosed  adults.  From 
the  tropical  seas  they  have  been  introduced 
into  the  temperate  waters  of  Europe  and 
America,  and  in  many  places  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly destructive;  in  1781-^2  great  alarm 
was  felt  in  Holland  lest  the  dikes  should  be 
destroyed  by  their  borings  in  the  supporting 
piles,  and  this  danger  has  threatened  more  than 
once ;  piles  that  had  been  driven  only  6  or  7 
weeks  on  the  coast  of  Holland  have  been  found 
eaten  through  and  through ;  many  a  stout  ship, 
especially  in  the  tropics,  has  been  destroyed  by 
these  small  bivalves.  During  the  great  inun- 
dation in  Holland  m  Feb.  1861,  in  which  vil- 
lages were  entirely  destroyed,  nearly  40,000 
acres  of  cultivated  land  submerged,  and  many 
lives  lost,  the  dike  of  Leeu warden  was  broken 
through,  giving  free  entrance  to  the  waters; 
from  past  experience,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  attacks  of  the  teredo  had  so  weakened 
the  piles  as  to  invite  the  break  at  this  place. 
The  best  protection  has  been  found  to  be  metal 
sheathing  and  broad-headed  nails,  and  in  some 
cases  kyanizing  or  otherwise  poisoning  the  tim- 
ber has  prevented  then:  attacks.  Other  species 
have  been  found  whose  tubes  extend  for  8  to  6 
feet,  with  walls  of  i  to  ^  inch  thick,  and  some- 
times diverging  into  2;  one  burrows  in  the 
husks  of  cocoannts  and  other  woody  tropical 
fruits  floating  on  the  ocean,  making  very  crook- 
ed channels.  For  details  see  the  abstract  of  a 
paper  read  before  the  national  institute  at 
Washington,  D.  0.,  by  James  Jarvis,  Esq.,  giv- 
ing the  results  of  his  experiments  since  1849 
on  various  kinds  of  timber,  in  the  "  Annual  of 
Scientific  Discovery"  for  1857,  p.  869. — ^Another 
pile  or  timber  worm,  which  will  be  best  men- 
tioned in  this  article,  is  a  minute  sessile-eyed 
crustacean,  of  the  order  ieopoda,  and  ^enus 
Umnoria  (Leach).  The  best  known  species  is 
the  Z.  terebram  (Leach),  4  to  i  of  an  inch  long, 
rounded  at  each  end,  with  sides  parallel ;  there 
are  14  segments,  the  last  2  mucn  the  largest, 
•  the  7  next  to  the  head  each  bearing  a  pair  of 
short  legs ;  there  are  2  purs  of  jaws  and  a  pair 
of  strong  mandibles,  which  are  the  boring  or- 
gans ;  the  general  color  is  olive-gray.  It  can 
swim  as  well  as  creep,  and  when  touched  rolls 
itself  into  a  ball  by  bending  down  the  head 
and  tail  in  the  manner  of  the  common  sow  bug, 
which  it  much  resembles.  It  was  discovered' 
by  the  late  Bobert  Stevenson,  the  architect  of 
the  Bell  Bock  lighthouse,  in  1808,  and  was 
named  and  described  by  Dr.  Leach  in  1811. 
It  is  gregarious,  and  abundant  in  some  places; 
it  attacks  by  preference  soft  woods,  like  .the 
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^ae  fiimSly,  thoogh  it  will  perfbnto  all  the 
hard  woods,  aa  far  as  known,  except  the  teak 
and  others  of  similar  density;  all  wooden 
atruotures  immersed  in  salt  water  are  attacked 
hj  it,  especially  sea  holwarks,  and  the  piles  and 
piers  of  bridges,  docks,  and  canals;  it  rarely 
perforates  floating  wood,  unless  it  be  confined 
in  timber  docks.  The  pierforations  are  gener^ 
ally  for  a  few  feet  below  low  water  mark,  and 
in  preference  in  the  direction  of  the  grain  be- 
tween the  annnal  rings;  and  their  nmnbers 
are  ao  great  that  by  the  time  one  has  perfo- 
rated  an  inch  the  timber  is  riddled.  They  are 
common  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  are 
everywhere  destractiye.  They  may  be  gnard- 
ed  against  in  the  same  manner  as  the  teredo. 
These  destractiye  creatures  haye  alao  their 
uses  in  disintegrating  sunken  vessels  and  wood- 
en sabstances  which  wonld  otherwise  obstruct 
important  navigable  channels,  and  require  great 
labor  and  expense  to  remove.  Other  molluaka 
which  bore  into  the  hardest  substances,  as  pko* 
laSj  litJiodofMiBy  elaoagdla^  atpergillun^  9axir 
ea/caj  &c.,  will  be  noticed  under  Stonb  Bossna. 
SHIPPING.  The  Iaw  of  shipping,  the  law 
of  marine  insurance,  and  the  law  of  negotiable 
paper  have  a  common  origin  in  the  custom  of 
merchants.  This  custom  and  its  autiiority  as- 
cend to  a  remote  antiquity,  and  the  books  to 
which  we  must  refer  for  it  give  us  the  rules 
not  of  one  people  or  country  alone,  within  two 
or  three  centuries  only,  but  of  the  commercial 
world  during  many  ages.  Thus  we  find  that 
many  of  the  present  rules  and  principles  of  the 
law  of  shipping,  some  even  of  those  which 
might  seem  to  be  most  peculiar,  have  an  ear- 
lier origin  than  any  thing  in  the  common  law, 
or  indeed  in  any  existing  system  of  law.  Even 
the  Roman  law,  in  the  rubric  de  Uge  JShodia 
de  jaUu  (concerning  jettison),  quotes  and  con- 
firms the  law  of  Khodes,  whose  commerce 
flourished  at  least  1,000  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  In  the  fragment  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  the  modern  law  of  jettison,  average, 
and  contribution  is  as  distinctly  stated  as  in 
any  recent  text  book ;  and  in  the  title  de  nau- 
tico  fosnorey  which,  however,  like  many  other 
rubrics  of  the  Corpus  Juris  relating  to  shipping, 
is  not  traceable  to  any  earlier  source  than  the 
law  of  Home,  we  have  the  present  rules  regu- 
lating loans  on  bottomry  and  respondentia. 
Passing  over  several  centuries,  we  find  other 
still  ancient  but  useful  repositories  of  the  cus- 
toms of  merchants  and  of  the  maritime  law  in 
the  Oonsolato  del  mare,  a  collection  or  digest 
of  the  principal  rules  and  usages  establi^ed 
among  commercial  nations  from  the  12th  to 
the  14th  century,  and  in  the  laws  of  014ron 
and  the  laws  of  Wisby,  codes  of  maritime 
usages  promulgated  about  the  12th  or  18th 
century.  Later,  Le  guidon,  a  book  of  the  16th 
century ;  the  Ordonnanee  de  la  marine  of  Louis 
XIV.,  published  in  1681,  a  work  of  the  highest 
excellence  covering  the  whole  ground  of  mar- 
itime law ;  y aJin's  commentaries  upon  the  or- 
dinance; Oleirac^s  Ua  et  eoutumes  de  la  tner; 


and  the  writingBof  BoocQS  and  OaMuregi8,]til. 
ian  jurisconsults  of  the  17th  and  18th  oenti- 
ries,  reflect  the  commercial  Uflsges  of  thsr 
respectiye  periods,  and  are  the  abiuda&t,  aa- 
thoritative,  and  often  sought  sources  of  tb 
modern  law  of  shipping.— A  ship  is  pmoil 
property,  a  chattel;  and  unless  some  poaith? 
law  interposes,  it  may  be  transferrd  frca 
seller  to  buyer  by  the  same  forms  tint  ttteai 
the  transfer  of  chattels  of  any  other  descnp* 
tion;  and  in  fact  it  can  hardly  adndt  of  sdoidit 
that  an  oral  contract  snffioes  to  psy  the  pn^ 
erty  in  a  ship,  and  that  no  written  evident  of 
the  sale  is  essential  to  its  validity.  Still  it  ■ 
the  ancient  usage  of  the  maritime  law  to  miki 
a  bill  of  sale  or  other  written  instromcDt  tb 
almost  inseparable  aocompanimeat  and  ifi- 
deuce  of  the  sale,  and  it  is  conveoieDt  ud 
proper  that  it  should  ocmtinue  to  be  so.  Boi 
apart  from  expediency  and  established  oo^ 
written  evidence  <^  the  sale  of  a  ship  u  n^e 
an  essential  condition  of  registratiou  mider  tba 
laws  of  the  United  States,  the  aot  of  179S  pro- 
viding that  in  every  case  of  sale  or  tnz^ 
there  shall  be  some  instrmnent  inimtisgii 
the  nature  of  a  bill  of  sale,  which  shall  note 
at  length  the  former  certificate  of  n^\ 
otherwise  the  ship  shall  be  incapable  of  beieg 
registered  anew.  Thongh  the  statute  does  od 
prevent  the  property  fiixan  vestmg  in  a  pB^ 
chaser  under  a  mereij  oral  contnd,  yet  it  ra- 
dars a  bill  of  sale  a  practically  ]iid]^Ba& 
formality,  because  registration,  of  which  it  ■ 
the  condition,  gives  to  the  ship  all  its  sabitaa* 
tial  value  as  an  instrument  of  commerce.— "nsfl 
laws  which  regulate  commeroe  confer  exdos^d 
privileges  in  the  carrying  and  coasting  w 
on  United  States  ships.  No  merdiaDdiseBii; 
be  brought  from  any  foreign  oonntzytotu 
except  in  American  yessds,  or  in  Tessds  be- 
longing to  that  country  of  which  Ae  merehiBj 
disc  is  the  product;  and  no  merchandise  ^ 
be  carried  firom  port  to  port  m  the  rniw 
States  by  any  foreign  vetwei  unless  it  forn»j « 
part  of  her  original  cargo.  Sh^  mtendM  ^ 
the  fishing  or  coasting  trade  must,  if  not  Rgf 
tered,  be  enrolled  and  licensed.  Infiboita^ 
that  is  neither  re^t^^  nor  enrolled  and  Ir 
censed  cannot  sad  on  any  voyage  with  ^ 
privilege  or  protection  of  a  nattcnsl  charj«« 
or  national  papers.  This  natioaal  d»ff 
and  the  benefit  of  it  can  be  acquired  (MjfJ 
compliance  with  the  registry  lawa  The  mjs 
which  may  be  registered  under  these  lavs«J 
those  built  within  the  United  Statessad  o«wj 
wholly  by  citizens  ther^o^  and  those  (^^ 
and  condemned  as  prizes  or  adjudged  mt^^ 
by  violation  of  law,  if  owned  wholly  by  co- 
zens of  this  country.  No  ship  can  be  i^ 
tered  if  an  owner  or  part  owner  usasDy  i««* 
abroad,  although  a  citiaen,  unless  1>«  J*  *  !^ 
sul  of  the  United  States  or  an  ag^^'fj^! 
partner  in  a  mercantile  house  cstablisbw*^ 
doing  business  here ;  nor  if  the  master  w  ^ 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States;  nor  if  d»  ^^ 
er  or  a  part  owner  be  a  naturalized  oifi'^''^ 
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loside  in  the  oonntry  -vrhenoe  lie  came  more 
than  a  year,  or  in  any  foreign  oonntry  more 
than  two  years,  unless  he  be  a  oonsol  or  pnblio 
agent  of  the  United  States.     If  4  registered 
Amerioan  ship  be  sold  or  transferred  in  whole 
or  in  part  to  an  alien,  the  certificate  of  registry 
must  be  delivered  np,  or  the  vessel  is  forfeited. 
As  soon  as  a  registered  vessel  arrives  from  a 
foreign  port,  her  doooments  most  be  deposited 
with  the  collector  of  the  port  of  arrival,  and 
the  owner,  or,  if  he  does  not  reside  in  the  dis- 
trict, the  master  must  make  oath  that  the  regis* 
ter  eontaina  the  names  of  all  persons  who  are 
at  that  time  owners  of  the  snip,  and  at  the 
same  time  report  any  transfer  of  the  shipor  of 
any  part  that  has  been  made  within  his  knowl* 
edge  since  the  reg^try,  and  also  declare  that 
no  foreigner  has  any  interest  in  the  ship.    If  a 
ship  be  transferred  while  at  sea  or  abroad,  the 
old  register  must  be  given  up,  and  all  the  re- 
quirements, of  law  as  to  registry  must  be  com- 
plied with  within  8  days  after  her  arrival  at 
the  home  port. — ^The  rights  of  part  owners  of 
ships  form  an  important  branch  of  the  law  of 
shipping.    Two  or  more  persons  may  become 
part  owners  in  either  of  three  ways.   They  may 
build  a  ship  together,  or  Join  in  purchasing  it, 
or  each  may  purchase  his  share  independently 
of  the  others ;  and  their  rights  and  obligations 
are  the  same  in  all  these  cases.    If  the  register 
or  instrument  of  transfer  do  not  designate  spe- 
dfio  and  unequal  proportions,  part  owners  will 
be  presumed  to  own  in  equal  shares.    A  ship 
may  form  part  of  the  stock  or  capital  of  a  co- 
partnership, and  then  it  will  be  governed  in  aQ 
reapeots  by  the  law  of  partnership.    But  part 
owners  are  not  necessarily  partners.    Any  one 
of  them  may  at  any  time  sell  his  share  to  whom 
he  will,  but  he  cannot  sell  the  share  of  any 
other  part  owner  without  his  authority.    A 
minority  of  the  owners  ihay  generally  direct 
the  employment  of  the  ship  at  Qieir  discretion ; 
bat  a  court  of  admiralty  wiU  interfere  to  do 
JQstioe  between  them,  and  prevent  any  one 
from  inflicting  *iiyury  on  the  others.    In  the 
absence  of  the  rest,  and  without  prohibition 
from  them,  one  part  owner  may,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  good  £aith  and  a  sound  discretion,  man- 
age the  ship  as  for  himself  and  them ;  and  the 
contracts  into  which  he  enters  in  relation  to 
the  employment  or  preservation  of  t^e  ship 
hind  all  the  part  owners  in  favor  of  an  inno- 
cent third  party.  In  general,  all  the  part  own- 
ers are  liable  in  tolidoy  or  each  one  for  the 
▼hole  amount,  for  all  the  repairs  of  a  ship  or 
for  necessaries  actually  supplied  to  her  in  good 
fiuth ;  hut  if  it  can  be  deany  shown  that  espe- 
cial credit  was  given  and  intended  to  be  given 
to  one  owner  personally  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
others,  the  others  cannot  be  holden.  Oharging 
w  goods  to  the  ship  by  her  name,  or  to  the 

ship and  owners,"  would  tend  strongly 

to  show  that  the  goods  were  supplied  on  &e 
credit  of  all ;  but  oharging  them  to  some  one 
owner  alone  would  at  least  raise  the  assumption 
^  the  credit  was  intentionally  given  to  him 


alone.  One  of  the  part  owners  generally  aets 
as  ship's  husband.  His  ordinary  duty  and  au- 
thority include  equipping  and  repairing  the 
ship,  taking  care  of  her  while  in  port,  furnish- 
ing her  wiQi  all  regular  and  proper  papers,  and 
making  contracts  for  freight  or  passage.  He 
oannot  unless  spedally  empowered  make  insur- 
ance, buy  a  cargo,  borrow  money,  or  surrender 
the  owners'  lien  on  the  cargo  for  freight.  It  is 
not  absolutely  established  whether  or  not  a 
part  owner  has  a  lien  on  the  shares  of  other 
part  owners,  or  on  the  whole  vessel,  for  ad- 
vances or  balances  due  him  on  account  of  the 
vesseL  The  general  course  of  a^judicatiou 
seems  to  be  adverse  to  this  claim ;  yet  there  is 
some  authority  the  other  way,  and  in  the 
United  States,  and  particularly  in  New  York, 
an  evident  disposition  to  £avor  the  lien. — ^The 
owner  of  a  ship  may  employ  it  in  carrying  his 
own  goods  or  those  of  another.  He  may  carry 
the  goods  of  others  while  he  himself  retains 
the  possession  and  direction  of  the  ship,  or  he 
may  lease  it  to  others.  In  the  one  case,  he 
carries  goods  on  freight ;  in  the  other,  he  lets 
his  ship  by  charter  party.  When  goods  are 
carried  on  freight,  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  ship  owner  and  shipper  are  stated  generally 
in  an  instrument  of  which  the  origin  is  lost  in 
antiquity,  and  which  is  now  in  universal  use 
among  commercial  nations  with  but  little  va- 
riety of  form.  It  is  called  the  bill  of  lading. 
It  should  contain  the  names  of  the  consignor 
and  consignee  of  the  vessel,  of  the  master,  cd 
the  places  of  departure  and  destination ;  also 
the  price  to  be  paid  as  freight,  with  primage 
and  other  charjzes  if  any  there  be ;  and  either 
in  the  body  of  the  bill  or  in  the  margin  the 
marks  and  numbers  of  the  things  shipped. 
The  bill  should  be  signed  by  the  master  of  the 
ship,  who  by  4he  strict  maritime  law  has  no 
authority  to  sign  a  bill  of  lading  until  the  goods 
are  actually  on  board.  One  copy  of  the  bill 
of  lading  is  usually  retained  by  the  master,  and 
three  copies  are  given  to  tiie  consignor;  of 
these  he  retains  one,  and  the  others  he  sends  to 
the  consignee,  one  of  them  with  the  goods  and 
the  other  by  some  other  conveyance.  The 
bill  promises  delivery  to  the  consignee  or  his 
assigns.  The  consignee  may  designate  his  as- 
signs by  a  particular  indorsement,  or  he  may 
indorse  the  bill  in  blank.  As  the  bill  is  evi- 
dence against  the  ship  owner  as  to  the  recep- 
tion of  &e  goods,  and  their  quantity  and  quali- 
ty, it  is  common  to  say :  ^^  Contents  unknown." 
Tet  between  the  ship  owner  and  the  shipper 
the  bill  is  not  conclusive,  and  the  former  may 
show  that  the  goods  were  iiijured  or  destroyed 
on  the  passage  by  reason  of  some  intrinsic  de- 
fect, which  was  not  apparent  or  easily  to  be 
ascertained  when  the  goods  were  shipped.  U 
however  the  bill  has  altered  the  situation  of 
parties  relying  on  its  truth,  so  that  either  an 
innocent  party  must  suffer  or  else  the  ship 
owner  whose  agent  signed  the  bill  either  frau- 
dulently or  heedlessly,  it  is  he  and  not  the  in- 
nocent party  who  must  bear  the  loss. — ^Tho 
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(xmtraot  of  affreightment  is  entire ;  therefore 
no  freight  is  earned  nnless  the  whole  is  earned 
by  carrying  the  goods  quite  to  their  destina- 
tion, if  the  transportation  is  incomplete,  hav- 
ing been  interrupted  by  wreck  or  other  cause, 
there  is  no  absolute  right  of  freight.  Tet  there 
is  a  conditional  right ;  for  as  soon  as  the  ship 
receives  the  goods,  it  not  only  comes  under 
the  obligation  of  carrying  them  to  their  desti- 
nation, but  at  the  same  time,  or  perhaps  more 
exactly,  on  breaking  ground  and  beginning  the 
voyage,  acquires  the  right  of  so  carrying  them. 
Therefore,  if  any  interruption  intervene,  the 
ship  owner  has  the  right  of  transshipping  the 
goods  and  carrying  them  on  to  their  original 
destiaation.  "When  they  arrive  there,  he  may 
daim  the  freight  money  originally  agreed  upon, 
but  no  more,  whatever  extra  cost  he  may  have 
incurred.  If  the  shipper  please,  at  any  inter- 
mediate port  of  the  voyage,  to  tender  the  full 
freight,  the  ship  must  of  course  deliver  up  the 
gooas.  When  the  ship  master  certainly  will 
not  or  certainly  cannot  carry  or  send  the  goods 
forward,  Jhe  strict  rule  of  law  is,  that  the  ship- 
per is  entitled  to  them  without  any  payment 
of  frei^t.  So  the  shipper  may  always  refuse 
to  receive  them,  and  then  under  no  cirum- 
stances  is  freight  payable,  on  the  ground  that 
the  original  contract  is  at  an  end,  and  no  new 
one  has  been  substituted,  either  expressly  or 
tacitly,  or  by  implication  of  law.  But  when 
the  master  can  do  no  more  with  the  goods,  and 
offers  their  delivery  in  good  faith,  the  shipper 
ought  not  to  refuse  unreasonably  to  receive 
them.  If  they  are  formally  tendered  on  the 
one  side  and  formally  accepted  on  the  other, 
the  original  contract  is  held  to  be  severed,  and 
now  freight  pro  rata  is  due ;  and  however  they 
may  come  into  possession  of  the  shipper,  if 
their  original  value  has  been  in«reased  by  the 
partial  transportation,  the  courts  are  disposed 
to  give  the  ship  owner  a  proportionate  share 
of  the  freight.  The  goods  are  to  be  delivered 
by  the  bill  of  lading  in  good  condition  excepting 
^*  the  dangers  of  the  seas,"  and  such  other  risks 
or  perils  as  may  be  expressed.  Damage  caused 
to  goods  by  an  excepted  risk  is  therefore  the 
loss  of  the  shipper  or  consignor,  and  not  the 
loss  of  the  owner.  But  if  go<Kls  are  lost  in  sub- 
stance, even  if  not  in  form,  as  if  sugar  is  washed 
out  of  boxes  or  hogsheads,  or  wine  leaks  out 
of  casks  by  reason  of  injury  sustained  from  a 
peril  of  the  sea,  though  the  master  may  deliver 
the  hogsheads  or  casks,  this  is  not  a  delivery  of 
the  sugar  or  of  the  wine,  and  no  freight  is  due. 
But  freight  must  be  paid  if  the  goods  are  in- 
jured or  actually  perish  and  disappear  from 
any  internal  defect  or  decay  or  change ;  that 
is,  from  causes  inherent  in  the  goods  them- 
selves. If  goods  are  delivered,  altiiough  dam- 
aged and  deteriorated  from  faults  for  which  the 
ship  owner  is  responsible,  as  bad  stowage, 
deviation,  negligent  navigation,  or  the  like, 
freight  is  due,  the  amount  of  the  damage  being 
first  deducted.  The  rules  in  respect  to  passage 
money  are  quite  analogous  to  those  which  reg- 


ulate the  payment  of  freight ;  but  as  themooF 
is  not  earned  except  by  carrying  the  paseo^ 
ger,  or  pro  rata  by  carrying  bun  a  part  of  th? 
way  with  his  consent,  it  may  be  recoTcred 
bade  when  it  has  been  paid,  as  it  usoallTis,  is 
advance,  and  not  earned.— It  is  an  mmX 
principle  of  the  maritime  law  that  ship  ni 
cargo  nave  reciprocal  duties  or  obligations,  idj 
are  mutually  pledged  for  the  pcafornuuice  cf 
these  duties.  In  other  words,  not  only  is  tls 
owner  of  the  ship  bound  to  Uie  owner  of  ti 
cargo,  as  soon  as  he  receives  it,  to  bde  i: 
properly,  to  take  care  of  it  while  on  board  &• 
carry  it  safely,  so  far  as  the  seaworthiness  of 
the  ship  is  concerned,  to  its  destaned  port,  sa 
then  deliver  it  all  in  a  proper  way,  but  the  ^ 
itself  is  bound  to  the  discharge  of  these  dntki 
That  is  to  say,  if,  by  reason  of  a  More  in  asj 
of  these  particulars,  the  shipper  of  the  goods 
is  damnified,  he  may  indeed  look  to  the  ^ 
owner  for  indemnity,  but  he  is  notoUigtdtc 
do  so,  because  he  may  proceed  by  proper  pro- 
cess against  the  ship  itself.  On  the  other  bisd, 
if  the  ship  discharges  eJl  its  duties,  the  ovur 
may  look  to  the  shipper  for  payment  of  hk 
freight,  or  he  may  keep  his  hold  on  the  goc&. 
and  refuse  to  deliver  them  until  the  freidit 
money  is  paid. — ^An  owner,  we  have  said,  nisj 
let  his  ship  to  others.  The  instrument  vhic^ 
contains  the  evidence  of  snch  a  contract  )s 
called  a  charter  party,  an  ancient  nanie.  '^ 
origin  of  which  is  not  quite  certain.  The  foia 
of  the  instrument  varies  of  course  irith  the 
bargain  between  the  parties.  Generallj  uclj 
the  burden  of  the  ship  is  let,  the  owner  hoMia^ 
possession  of  her,  finding  and  paying:  pl^f 
and  crew,  supplies  and  repairs,  and  naT^cii; 
her  as  is  agreed  upon.  Sometimes,  hoveic:. 
the  owner  lets  his  rfiip  as  he  mi^t  let  a  l^ 
and  the  hirer  takes  possession,  mans,  navipta. 
supplies,  and  even  repairs  her.  The  chartt: 
party  should  dedgnate  particularly  the  bbip  ^^ 
master  and  the  parties ;  should  describe  tl* 
ship  generally  and  particularly  as  to  h»  ta- 
nage  and  capacity ;  should  designate  fs^^l 
what  parts  of  the  ship  are  let,  and  what  ^^ 
if  any  are  reserved  to  the  owner  or  to  the  b* 
ter  to  carry  goods,  or  for  the  purpose  of  Mvjp- 
tion ;  should  describe  the  voysjge  or  the  p«fwd 
of  time  for  which  the  ship  is  hired  with  m^^ 
particularity ;  and  should  set  forth  the  ky  d*.^ 
the  demurrage,  the  obligations  upon  eitiier  pirt.^ 
in  respect  to  the  navigation  or  fnmista  j-' 
the  ship,  and  all  the  other  particnlans  <^  if 
bargain ;  for  as  it  is  a  written  instrumaiU** 
charter  party  cannot  be  varied  by  exterMl  e ^ 
dence.  Lay  days  are  those  which  are  m^<^ 
the  charterer  for  loading  or  unloading  uw^j^ 
sel.  They  are  counted  fh)m  the  arrival  d -« 
ship  at  her  dock,  wharf;  or  other  place  of  <2r 
charge,  and  not  from  her  arrival  at  her  p*^- 
of  destination,  unless  otherwise  •?****■  ju 
the  absence  of  any  custom  or  bargain  w  ^ 
contrary,  Sundays  are  computed  in  the  eaic^ 
tion  of  lay  days  at  the  port  of  discharge;  p^' 
if  the  contract  specifies  "working  Iv  «J«. 
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Sundays  and  holidays  are  excluded.    If  more 
time  than  these  agreed  lay  days  is  occupied,  it 
mast  he  paid  for,  and  the  amount  thus  paid  is 
called  demnrrage.    By  the  charter  party  the 
hirer  (or  charterer)  usually  agrees  to  pay  so 
much  demurrage  a  day.    If  time  be  occupied 
i^  repairs  of  the  ship  which  are  made  necessarj* 
without  the  fault  of  the  owner  or  master  or  of 
the  ship  itself,  that  is,  if  they  do  not  arise  from 
her  original    unseaworthiness,  the  charterer 
pays  during  this  time.    But  generally  speaking, 
there  is  no  claim  for  demurrage  on  the  char- 
terer for  any  delay  which  is  induced  by  the 
action  of  the  elements,  as  ice,  tide,  or  tempest, 
or  from  any  act  of  government,  or  from  any 
real  disability  of  the  consignee  which  could  not 
be  imputed  to  his  own  act,  or  to  his  own  wrong- 
ful neglect.     The  contract  of  charter  party  may 
be  dissolved  by  the  parties  by  mutuEd  consent, 
or  without  their  consent  by  any  circumstance 
which  renders  the  contract  illegal ;  as  for  ex- 
ample, a  declaration  of  war,  an  embargo,  or  a 
blockade. — In  the  navigation  of  the  ship,  the 
whole  care  and  supreme  command  are  intrusted 
to  the  master.     He  must  see  to  every  thing 
that  respects  her  condition,  including  her  re- 
pairs, supplies,  loading,  and  unloading.    He  is 
principally  the  agent  of  the  owner,  bat  is  to  a 
certain  extent  the  agent  of  the  shipper  and  of 
the  insurer,  and  of  au  who  are  interested  in  the 
property  under  his  charge.  Much  of  his  authori- 
ty as  agent  of  the  owner  springs  from  necessity. 
Id  a  case  of  extreme  necessity,  he  may  even 
sell  the  ship ;  he  may  pledge  her  for  a  debt  by 
a  bottomry  bond ;  he  may  charter  her  for  a 
voyage  or  a  term  of  time ;  and  may  raise  money 
for  repairs  or  incur  a  debt  therefor,  and  make 
bis  owners  liable.    The  necessity  which  creates 
the  authority  for  these  acts  must  be  greater  in 
Bome  cases  than  in  others.    Thus  a  sale  is  jus- 
tified only  when  the  necessity  is  extreme  and 
urgent,  and  when  such  a  course  seems  to  be 
the  only  one  for  preserving  to  the  owners  or 
insurers  any  part  of  the  ship's  value.    The  ne- 
cessity which  authorizes  a  pledge  by  bottomry 
paay  be  far  less  in  degree.    Chartering  the  ship 
is  warranted  by  a  considerable  mercantile  ex- 
pediency, while  to  bind  the  owners  for  the  ex- 
pense of  repairs  and  supplies  it  is  sufficient  if 
they  were  such  as  the  condition  of  the  vessel 
and  the  safe  and  comfortable  prosecution  of  the 
voyage  render  proper.    Generally  the  master 
bte  nothing  to  do  with  the  carso  between  the 
lading  and  the  delivery';  but  if  the  necessity 
anses,  he  may  sell  the  cargo  or  a  part  of  it  at 
an  intermediate  port  if  he  cannot  carry  it  or 
transmit  it,  and  it  must  perish  before  he  can 
receive  specific  orders.    So  he  may  sell  it  or  a 
part  of  it,  or  pledge  it  by  means  of  a  responden- 
tia bond,  in  order  to  raise  money  for  the  com- 
jnon  benefit.    A  bond  of  respondentia  is  much 
.  ®  same  thing  as  to  the  cargo  that  bottomry 
w  as  to  the  ship.    It  secures  money  borrowed 
at  maritime  interest  and  on  maritime  risk  by 
pledge  of  the  goods,  and  the  debt  is  discharged 
vben  the  goods  perish.    The  owner  is  liable 
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for  the  master's  wrong  doings;  that  is,  for 
every  injury  done  by  the  master  while  acting 
in  that  capacity.  For  example,  if,  from  want 
of  skill  oi"  care  while  navigating  the  ship,  he 
runs  another  d^wn,  the  owner  is  liable  for  the 
collision ;  but  not  if  the  master  when  on  shore 
or  even  on  his  own  deck  quarrels  with  a  man 
and  beats  him. — Under  our  pilotage  laws,  every 
ship  entering  or  leaving  a  harbor  must,  within 
certain  limits,  accept  the  services  of  a  pilot  if 
they  are  offered,  or  pay  the  prescribed  fees  even 
if  those  services  are  declined ;  and  if  a  ship  neg- 
lect to  take  a  pilot  when  it  should  and  can  do 
BO,  the  owners  will  be  answerable  in  damages 
to  shippers  or  others  for  any  loss  which  may 
be  caused  by  such  neglect  or  refusal.  As  soon 
as  the  pilot  stands  on  deck  he  has  control  of 
the  ship,  and  is  answerable  for  any  damage 
resulting  from  his  own  negligence  or  default. 
Tet  it  remains  the  master's  duty  and  power,  in 
case  of  obvious  and  certain  disability,  or  dan- 
gerous ignorance  or  error,  to  disobey  the  pUot 
and  dispossess  him  of  his  authority. — See  also 
Average,  Bottohbt,  Salvage,  Seaman,  and 
Stoppage  is  TRAKsmr. 

SHIRAZ,  a  city  of  Persia,  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince  of  Fars,  and  formerly  of  the  kingdom,  situ- 
ated on  a  beautiful  elevated  plain,  115  m.  E.  N. 
£.  from  Bnshire ;  pop.  estimated  at  80,000.  It  is 
enclosed  by  walls  nearly  4  m.  in  circumference. 
Shiraz  formerly  contained  many  mosques  and 
other  handsome  buildings,  but  the  town  was 
almost  totally  destroyed  and  12,000  people  kill- 
ed by  an  earthquake  in  1858.  There  had  also 
been  severe  earthquakes  in  1812  and  1824.  It 
stands  on  the  road  leading  from  Bushire  to  Is- 
pahan, and  has  a  very  considerable  trade,  though 
during  the  present  century  it  has  greatly  de- 
clined. Its  lapidaries  are  said  to  be  the  best  in 
Persia.  There  are  some  manufactures  of  silk 
and  cotton  goods,  cutlery,  firearms,  glass,  &o. 
Shiraz  was  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Saadi^ 
who  is  buried  in  the  neighborhood,  and  of  Hafiz. 
It  is  a  very  ancient  place,  having  been  founded 
in  697 ;  there  are  remains  of  antiquity  in  the 
vicinity,  among  others  the  ruins  of  Persepolis. 

SHIRE.    See  County. 

SHIRE,  a  river  of  E.  Africa,  one  of  the  lar- 
gest affluents  of  the  Zambesi,  and  one  of  the 
outlets  of  Lake  Nyassa  in  lat.  14**  23'  S.  It 
has  a  southerly  course  of  about  850  m.,  and 
discharges  its  waters  into  the  Zambesi  about 
80  m.  above  the  apex  of  the  delta.  It  is  navi- 
gable throughout  its  course  except  about  88  m. 
of  rapids,  and  at  the  point  where  it  issues  from 
the  lake  is  nearly  150  yards  wide  and  12  to  16 
feet  deep ;  at  its  entrance  into  the  Zambesi  it 
is  a  mile  in  width.  The  country  through  which 
it  fiows  is  salubrious  and  well  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  cotton  and  grain. 

SHIRLEY,  James,  an  English  dramatist, 
bom  in  London,  Sept.  18,  1596,  died  Oct.  29, 
1666.  He  was  graduated  at  Catharine  hall, 
Cambridge,  entered  holy  orders,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  living  near  St.  Albans,  Hertford- 
shire, which  he  soon  after  resigned  in  conae- 
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Sence  of  haring  become  a  Boman  Catholic, 
ter  a  few  years  of  drudgery  as  teacher  m  the 
grammar  school  of  St.  Albans,  he  settled  abont 
1626  in  London  and  became  a  writer  for  the 
stage.  He  had  prodaced  altogether  33  plays, 
when  parliament  in  1642  prohibited  the  per- 
formance of  stage  plays  throughout  the  king- 
dom. He  fought  in  the  civil  wars  under  the 
earl  of  Newcastle,  and  afterward  returned  to  his 
old  occupation  of  teaching.  The  great  fire  of 
London  drove  him  and  his  wife  from  their 
house  in  Fleet  street  into  the  suburbs,  where, 
overcome  by  fright  and  fatigue,  they  both  died 
on  the  same  day  and  were  buried  in  the  same 
grave.  Shirley's  plays  are  no  longer  acted, 
with  the  exception  of  the  **  Traitor,"  partly  re- 
cast by  Shell  and  produced  at  Oovent  G«urden 
theatre  in  1819,  under  the  title  of  **£vadne,  or 
the  Statue."  The  only  collection  of  his  dra- 
matic and  poetical  works  is  that  of  Qifbrd  and 
Dyce  (6  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1688). 

SHOA,  a  kingdom  of  N.  £.  Africa,  in  Abys- 
sinia, between  lat  B*"  30'  and  11°  N.,  and  long. 
88**  and  40''  80'  £. ;  pop.  estimated  at  2,600,000, 
of  whom  about  1,000,000,  in  Shoa  proper  and 
Efat,  are  Christians  of  the  Coptic  church,  and 
the  remainder  Mohammedans  in  the  eastern  and 
pagans  in  the  southern  dependencies.  Capital, 
A&ober,  The  limits  of  the  kingdom  are  not 
very  well  defined,  and  are  being  e2rtended  as 
opportunity  offers.  The  Adal  desert  bounds  it  to 
the  £.,  the  river  Hawash  to  the  S.,  the  Abai  to 
the  W.,  and  the  country  occupied  by  the  tribes 
of  the  Mohammedan  Gallas  to  the  N.  Shoa 
consists  of  a  series  of  plateaux  varying  from 
8,000  to  10,000  feet  in  height  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  E.  part  of  the  kingdom  is 
called  Efat,  and  the  descent  toward  the  Adal 
desert  is  rapid.  The  S.  part  terminates  in  a 
broad  plain ;  and  in  the  W.  and  centre  is  the 
valley  of  the  Jamma,  about  8,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  with  high  mountains  rising  from  its 
sur&ce  both  N.  and  S.  Shoa  is  watered  by 
numerous  streams;  the  soil  is  fertile,  and 
large  crops  of  grain  are  raised.  It  is  said  that 
there  are  24  species, of  wheat  in  the  kingdom. 
The  higher  lauds  are  used  chiefly  for  pastur- 
age. The  valleys  are  very  beautiful  and  well 
wooded,  but  in  summer  they  are  hot  and  im- 
healthy,  and  particularly  subject  to  fever. 
They  produce  coffee,  cotton,  drugs,  and  differ- 
ent sorts  of  dye  woods.  Iron  ore,  sulphur, 
and  coal  are  abundant,  but  the  inhabitants 
have  not  yet  learned  to  turn  the  last  named  to 
account.  Shoa  has  but  little  external  trade, 
and  its  foreign  commerce  is  carried  on  princi- 
pally through  the  ports  on  the  coast  of  tiie  sea 
of  Bab-el-Mandeb.  These  ports  are  from  160 
to  800  m.  distant,  and  the  difSoulty  of  trans- 
porting goods  across  the  desert  is  very  great 
Gold  dust,  spices,  gums,  ostrich  feathers,  and 
ivory  are  the  chief  exports,  but  some  of  these 
articles  merely  pass  through  the  country  from 
the  surrounding  territories.  Cotton  doth  is 
manufactured,  and  the  natives  work  in  iron, 
brass,  copper,  &c-*-Shoa  was  formerly  a  prov- 


ince of  Abyssinia,  and  is  stUl  BonmuDT  t  ^ 
pendency  of  it.  (See  Abyssinia.)  The  form  rf 
government  is  an  absolute  monarchy,  and  sbc 
80,000  soldiers  can  be  mustered  upon  a  case  cf 
emergency.  The  British  govemment  leot  s 
expedition  to  Shoa  in  1841  under  M^or  n&rri 
who  negotiated  a  treaty  and  established  (nec£T 
relations  between  the  two  powers. 

SHODDY,  a  rag  wool  obtained  /from  cji 
blankets,  stockings,  carpets,  flannels,  &c  sad 
now  largely  employed  together  with  the  st: 
lar  article  called  mungo,  obtained  frm^-.i 
woollen  garments  and  tailors'  dipping  z 
mixing  with  new  wool  formannfsctnringiTi- 
riety  of  cloths,  chiefly  pilot  clothg,  petershcs, 
dec  In  some  of  these  rag  wool  constitute  chi 
tenths  of  the  whole  materiaL  In  some  panscf 
England  the  business  of  working  np  wocIa 
rags  has  of  late  years  become  very  ei^iiin. 
Altogether  about  60,000,000  lb&  of  woollen  d 
worsted  rags  are  annually  torn  to  pieces  rd 
converted  into  about  40,000,000  Ibs-of  mE.T> 
and  shoddy,  worth  about  £800,000.  Ihesltfi 
dy  is  rated  at  4d.  per  lb.  and  the  numgo  at  'L 
About  one  third  of  the  whole  amount  d*h 
wool  is  produced  at  tiie  town  of  Batkrin  ti« 
west  riding  of  Yorksliire,  and  the  remiialtriJ 
the  product  of  neighboiing  towns.  Tie  ns 
pass  through  a  number  of  hands  in  theccc'st 
of  preparation  for  the  powerinl  machbes  ec- 
ployed  in  tearing  them  to  fibres,  in  tie 
United  States  shoddy  has  become  a  mlDr&^ 
ture  of  considerable  importance,  and  tl<  a."' 
tide  is  also  imported  from  Enghind.  Six  ^• 
tories  in  the  state  of  New  YoA  are  eng3?«^  c 
its  production,  in  the  towns  of  VjterrL: 
Troy,  Newburg,  and  Marlboron^  Itsp^ 
ence  in  fabrics  is  detected  in  wearing  gsitK:!^ 
by  the  collection  of  rolls  of  short  wool  betw^a 
the  cloth  and  the  lining.  The  sale  of  ^^-1 
is  already  a  branch  of  business  of  someicF>^ 
tance  in  Cedar  street.  New  York. 

SHOE,  a  covering  for  the  foot,  comcfV 
made  of  leather.  If  furnished  with  a  top  fcr* 
closing  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  the  artic  <^: 
called  a  boot ;  but  a  general  deacription  of  t» 
various  coverings  for  the  feet  may  proper.j^* 
given  under  the  present  heading.  ITie  e**"^ 
form  is  that  of  the  sandal,  a  flat  sole  to  U^^^ 
under  the  foot,  and  secured  to  it  by  thon^  c^J 
of  which  passed  over  4  of  the  toes  andbeffee: 
the  great  and  second  toe.  The  ancient  t^ 
tians  made  sandals  of  leather,  and  others  vt\x 
priests  of  palm  leaves  and  papyna  Sp*^'T''J 
from  their  tombs  are  preserved  in^«^^ 
museum,  formed  of  strips  of  pahn  leaf  ni»r^; 
ted  together  and  furnished  with  bawb  ci  -• 
stem  of  the  papyrus.  The  Hebrews  made  te^'^ 
similar  protections  for  the  feet,  eometimw  !^, 
ed  of  linen  and  of  wood,  while  those  fo' .^• 
diers  were  of  brass  or  iron.  Among  the  tff  »• 
Greeks  and  Romans  the  use  of  shoes  «S'^ 
general.  Spartan  youths  were  trained  to j^ 
barefoot  and  the  heroes  of  Homer  *«  »\ 
ally  described  as  without  shoes  when  «r*j 
for  battle.    Socrates,  Phodon,  and  Ciw  m^ 
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qaently  went  barefoot  The  females,  however, 
wore  shoes,  and  their  nse  finally  became  nni- 
Tei^al.    Qreat  diversity  prevailed  in  their  fash- 
ioiL,  and  the  sever^  sorts  were  named  from 
the  person  who  introdnced  them  or  from  the 
place  whence  they  came;  as  the  *' shoes  of 
Alcibiades,"  "Persian,"  "Cretan,"  "Athenian 
shoes,"  &c.    The  Lacedsemonians  wore   red 
shoes,  and  the  same  were  put  on  by  the  chief 
magistrates  of  Rome  on  ceremonial  occasions. 
The  ealeeus  was  like  modern  shoes  m  form, 
covering  the  whole  foot,  and  tied  with  latchets 
or  strings.    Those  of  senators  and  patricians 
were  high  like  hnskins,  ornamented  with  an 
iTory  crescent,  and  called  calcei  lunatu    Bome 
were  made  with  tops,  and  of  all  lengths,  even 
to  covering  the  whole  leg ;  these  were  called 
etUeeamenta  and  eothurni.    The  tops  were  of- 
ten of  the  skins  of  wild  animals,  lacing  np  in 
front,  and  ornamented  at  the  upper  extremity 
with  the  paws  and  heads  arranged  in  a  flap 
that  turned  over.    The  skin  was  dyed  purple 
or  some  other  bright  color,  and  great  care  was 
evidently  taken  to  procure  an  exact  fit,  as  ap- 
pears in  the  representations  of  the  shoes  upon 
ancient  statues.    They  were  variously  orna- 
mented with  imitations  of  jewels,  and  some- 
times with  cameos.    It  was  common  to  make 
them  open  at  the  toe,  so  that  this  part  of  the 
foot  was  left  exposed. — ^Wooden  shoes  were  in 
common  use  throughout  Europe  in  the  9th  and 
10th  centuries,  and  were  worn  even  by  the  first 
princes.  Great  attention  however  was  directed 
in  the  middle  ages  to  this  portion  of  the  dress,  as 
well  as  to  the  covering  for  the  head  (see  Hat), 
and  equal  extravagances  were  adopted  in  both 
articles.    The  shoes  were  worn  of  different 
colorS)  and  the  stockings  also  were  unlike  each 
other,  and  of  different  colors  from  either  of  the 
shoes.    In  the  reign  of  William  Rufus  a  famous 
beau,  Robert,  surnamed  the  Horned,  introduced 
shoes  with  long-pointed  toes  twisted  like  a  ram^s 
horn.    Though  strongly  inveighed  against,  the 
st^le  became  fashionable,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  the  points  had  increased  to  such 
extent  that  they  reached  the  knee,  to  which 
they  were  secured  by  chains  of  silver  or  gold. 
The  upper  parts  were  cut  to  imitate  the  win- 
dows of  a  church,  and  the  whole  was  made  ex- 
travagantly conspicuous.    For  3  centuries  the 
clergy,  popes,  and  public  officers  sought  in  vain 
bj  declamations,  bulls,  and  orders  to  break  up 
the  fashion.  By  act  of  parliament  in  1468  shoe- 
makers were  prohibited  making  for  the  "  un- 
privileged classes"  any  shoes  with  points  more 
than  2  inches  long ;  and  afterward  excommu- 
nication was  denounced  against  any  persons 
wearing   such.    The    extravagant  taste   was 
then  directed  to  the  width  of  the  toe,  till  at  last 
Queen  Mary  was  impelled  to  restrict  this  by 
proclamation  to  6  inches.    In  the  16th  century 
shoes  were  mode  of  elegant  buff-colored  Span- 
ish leather,  with  tops  of  enormous  dimensions 
flprei^^ing  over  so  widely  as  to  greatly  obstruct 
the  movement  of  the  feet  in  walking.    The 
Puritans  wore  such  boot  tops,  and  after  the 


restoration  of  Charles  11.  the  French  custom 
was  introduced  of  ornamenting  the  upper 
edge  with  lace.  The  present  simple  form  of 
shoe  was  adopted  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th 
century,  and  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  same 
the  shoe  buckle  began  to  be  used.  During  the 
succeeding  century  this  continued  to  be  a  very 
conspicuous  ornament,  and  so  many  were  de- 
pendent upon  its  manufacture  in  England,  that 
when  it  began  to  be  unfashionable  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  the  prince 
of  Wales  sought  to  keep  up  the  custom  of  wear- 
ing it  for  the  sake  of  the  buckle  makers.  Shoes 
worn  by  ladies  in  the  last  century  were  some- 
times very  elaborate  and  costly,  made  of  bright- 
colored  silk,  ornamented  with  gold  or  silver 
stars  and  binding  of  different  colored  silks  from 
the  shoe  itself.  Of  all  the  diversities  of  shoes 
worn  by  various  nations,  none  are  so  strange  and 
unnatural  as  the  slippers  of  the  Ohinese  ladies 
of  rank.  From  childhood  the  growth  of  their 
feet  is  checked  by  bandages  at  the  cost  of  ex- 
treme suffering,  and  almost  entire  inability  ev.er 
to  walk  without  assistance.  They  are  thus 
enabled  to  wear  shoes  only  8  or  4  inches  long, 
which  are  most  unquestionable  evidences  of 
their  high  rank.  The  shoes  are  of  silk  beauti- 
fully embroidered  with  designs  in  gold  and  silver 
thread  and  colored  silks.  In  European  coun- 
tries wooden  shoes  are  in  very  generid  use 
among  the  peasantry;  and  though  clumsy, 
they  are  said  to  be  comfortable  to  the  feet, 
durable,  and  cheap. — ^In  the  manufacture  of 
shoes  the  highest  perfection  has  been  attained 
in  the  United  States,  due  chiefly  to  the  in- 
genuity and  enterprise  of  the  mechanics  of 
Massachusetts.  Early  in  the  last  century  the 
lords  of  trade  reported  to  parliament  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  leather  used  in  Massachu- 
setts was  manufactured  in  the  province.  In 
Lynn,  the  making  of  women^s  shoes  had  been 
a  branch  of  industry  of  some  importance  al« 
most  from  the  early  settlement  of  the  place. 
The  business  was  conducted  by  the  families  of 
the  manufiactnrers,  and  with  no  especial  skill 
until  the  settlement  there  m  1750  of  a  Welsh 
shoemaker  named  John  Adam  Dagyr.  By  his 
superior  workmanship  he  acquired  great  fame 
in  the  trade,  and  materially  improved  the  style 
of  the  work  in  that  region ;  so  that  in  1764  it 
was  reported  in  the  "  London  Chronicle"  that 
shoes  for  women  were  made  at  Lynn  exceed- 
ing in  strength  and  beauty  any  that  were  usu* 
ally  imported  from  London.  During  the  revolu- 
tionary war  Massachusetts  supplied  great  quan- 
tities of  shoes  for  the  army;  but  soon  after 
its  close  the  business  was  seriously  checked  by 
large  importations.  In  Lynn  however  it  re- 
vived, so  that  in  1788  its  exports  of  women's 
shoes  were  100,000  pairs.  In  1796  there  were 
200  master  workmen  employed  there,  beside 
600  journeymen  and  apprentices;  and  about 
800,000  pairs  of  shoes  were  sent  away,  chiefly 
to  southern  markets.  From  the  cities  some 
were  exported  to  Europe,  and  also  direct  from 
Lynn.    The  business  continued  steadily  to  in* 
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crease,  notil  it  amounted  in  1855  to  the  pro- 
duction of  6,000,000  pairs  of  shoes  and  more 
than  half  as  manj  boots,  valned  at  upward  of 
(4,000,000.  Other  towns  in  eastern  Massachu- 
setts, especially  those  engaged  in  the  fishing 
business,  also  entered  into  the  manufacture  of 
shoes.  The  fisheries  furnished  abundance  of 
cheap  oil  required  for  preparing  the  leather, 
also  seal  skins  from  Labrador  and  Newfound- 
land, and  the  fishermen  when  at  home  found  a 
profitable  occupation  in  converting  these  prod- 
ucts to  their  appropriate  uses.  Marblehead  pro- 
daces  over  $1,000^000  worth  of  shoes  annually. 
Haverhill  is  an  miportant  seat  of  the  trade, 
and  also  Danvers,  "Worcester,  Milford,  Abing- 
ton,  Quincy,  Braintree,  and  many  other  towns. 
In  1845  the  total  product  of  the  state  was  val- 
ued at  $14,799,140;  in  1860  at  $37,468,355, 
consisting  of  32,678,167  pairs  of  shoes,  and 
1 1 , 578, 885  pairs  of  boots.  The  number  of  per- 
sons employed  was  76,559,  of  whom  48,907  were 
males,  and  32,652  females,  and  many  more  were 
supported  in  various  pursuits  dependent  on  the 
trade.  In  Philadelphia  also  the  shoo  manufac- 
ture has  attained  considerable  importance,  the 
product  amounting  to  about  $4,000,000  annu- 
ally. The  city  has  long  been  famed  for  the 
excellence  of  its  sole  leather  and  morocco,  and 
its  large  supplies  of  these  has  afforded  to  the 
foreign  shoemakers,  chiefly  Germans,  who  re- 
side there,  excellent  facilities  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  trade. — In  1809  a  patent  was  grant- 
ed to  David  Mead  Bandolph  for  a  method  of 
riveting  soles  and  heels  to  the  uppers  instead 
of  sewinff  them  together,  as  had  been  before 
exclusively  practised.  He  used  a  last  sheathed 
on  the  bottom  with  an  iron  or  steel  plate.  On 
this  plate  he  laid  the  inner  sole,  and  brought 
the  edges  of  the  uoper  leather  around,  and 
temporarily  fastened  them.  The  outer  sole 
was  then  applied  and  secured  by  sfnall  nails 
driven  through  the  8  thicknesses  and  clenched 
against  the  plate.  The  first  large  manufactory 
with  the  use  of  machines  for  expediting  the 
operation  was  established  in  Battersea,  Eng- 
land, by  Brunei,  the  famous  inventor,  and  it 
was  carried  on  by  the  invalid  soldiers  of  Chel- 
sea hospital  for  supplying  shoes  to  the  British 
army.  The  shoes  were  made  with  a  welt  riv- 
eted to  the  edge  of  the  outer  sole  by  small 
nails,  and  a  row  of  longer  nails  outside  of  these 
secured  the  whole  to  the  uppers  and  inner  sole. 
The  bottoms  were  studded  with  short  nails  of 
copper  or  iron  to  improve  the  wear.  A  num- 
ber of  ingenious  machines,  worked  mostly  by 
treadles,  or  otherwise  by  a  winch  turned  by 
hand,  were  devised  by  Brunei  for  the  various 
processes,  as  cutting  out  the  leather,  hardening 
it  by  rolling,  punching  the  holes  for  the  nails, 
forming  the  nails  from  slips  of  metal  and  in- 
serting them  in  the  holes,  both  by  one  machine, 
and  for  the  others  connected  with  the  securing 
of  the  parts  together.  The  machines  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  continued  in  use  after  1815,  when 
on  the  establishment  of  peace  the  demand  for  ar- 
my shoes  fell  off,  and  manual  labor  being  more 


abundant  the  machines  were  of  lea  apr 
tance.  The  wooden  peg,  now  used  for  Ust.- 
ing  probably  }  of  all  the  boots  and  shoes  t^ 
and  which  has  largely  contributed  to  cki^ 
ing  these  articles,  is  said  to  have  been  masi 
about  the  year  1818  by  Joseph  Wslker  of  E:^ 
kinton,  Mass.  Other  improvements  vhieh  hpi 
also  contributed  to  the  same  end  sreicscka 
of  more  recent  invention,  sach  »  those  ix 
making  lasts,  for  crimping  the  leather.  ^ 
forming  and  setting  the  pegs.  The  applkitc! 
of  sewing  machines  for  stitching  hasof  ix: 
wonderfully  expedited  the  nmnc&ctore,  ^ 
cially  of  the  better  sorts  of  shoes.  I^oe  k-^ 
ries  are  now  large  establishments  vor^  h 
steam  power,  the  buildings  of  sereral  storied  i 
height,  upon  each  of  which  distinct  \mi^ 
of  the  trade  are  conducted.  In  one  ro-n-.*" 
the  basement  is  the  steam  eng^e,  and  m  i^^- 
the  machines  for  cutting  the  leather,  rolo^i 
shaping  the  soles,  &c.  In  the  story  al^re,  tt 
leather  is  secured  to  the  last  and  tie  ^:^ 
soles  are  tacked  on  by  hand  prepsntciT :: 
pegging.  The  pegging  machine  is  eop^:;- 
with  a  thin  strip  of  wood  100  feet  in  lecst 
and  neatly  coiled  up  like  a  watch  ipricg.  b 
width  is  the  length  of  a  peg.  From  the  «ai 
of  the  coil  at  each  revolution  of  the  nacisc* 
leg  is  clipped  off  and  falls  into  s  cell  liiiy^ 
»e  introduced  by  the  next  movement  inJo^* 
place  in  the  shoe.  Thus  the  pegs  are  pro&i« 
and  set  at  the  rate  of  14  every  secoiii  u* 
operation  being  completed,  the  shoes  go  lyf^ 
,the  next  story,  where  the  bottoms  areacvi'-- 
ed  and  finished,  when  they  are  packed  ffl  u* 
cases  for  the  market  The  stitching  « t* 
parts  of  the  uppers  together  to  prepsre  tfcffi 
for  the  last  is  done  by  sewing  machlMS  ra  vf 
steam  power  and  tended  by  women.  Ssa  J* 
the  operations  in  general  connected  vu^ 
manufacture  of  what  are  called  sale  ^^^^^ 
establishment  is  usually  limited  to  the  pnx:^ 
tion  of  only  one  sort,  and  in  Massachme^  » 
same  exclusiveness  often  extends  to  afl  tw  b^ 
tories  of  a  single  town.  Custom  work  b  Eft-- 
upon  a  smaller  scale  and  with  mnchm^^ 
The  best  shoemakers,  to  secure  exact  fiU^ 
separate  lasts  for  each  ctistomer,  vh^  ^, 
changed  as  often  as  the  change  in  use  wmj- 
the  foot  requires  a  new  fit.  The  gok&  db^ 
of  being  fastened  to  the  uppers  by  P^^^ 
sewed  on  with  waxed  threads,  ▼*»«»  PJ«; 
the  shoe 
wear.     The 

boots  or  bootees  are  numerous, 
unsurpassed  in  graceful  appearance 
lent  workmanship  by  any  made  mj-^ 
Until  within  a  few  years  a  deaflw  r 
erence  was 
but  the  importations 
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►n  with  waxed  threads,  which  gJ^^ 
)  a  neater  appearance  and  secnres  j'*^  ■ 
The  styles  of  shoes,  boot^  tfd^^ 
:  bootees  are  numerous,  and  smw 

nacA   \n  fn-o/wkAil  ftnnMnnce  SIN  ^'^ 


given  to  French  boots  and  5^» 

^^ortations  have  of  latelargflf  ^ 

ofi;  and  much  work  sold  as  foreign jsw. 
of  domestic  production.  Thenttt«stf<^,^^ 
shoe  or  boot  now  worn  is  that  '^'^^  ^^ 
elastic  gaiter,  an  American  improrenieD  i, 
the  older  form  of  gaiter,  which  vss^  ^^ 
with  side  lacings  or  buttons  up  the  «*» 
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ia  provided  with  two  triangalar  strips  of  elastic 
corragafced  webbing,  one  inserted  on  each  side 
the  ehoe,  reaching  to  the  top.  This  is  easily 
stretched  open  sufficiently  far  to  admit  the 
foot^  when  it  contracts,  making  a  snug  fit 
around  the  ankle.  The  material  of  these  is  calf 
skin,  either  plain  or  japanned,  the  latter  being 
known  as  patent  leather.  (See  Japanning.) 
— ^India  rubber  shoes  were  first  brought  from 
South  America,  and  were  produced  by  the  na- 
tiTes,  who  collected  the  gum  and  run  it  in 
moulds  of  the  forms  of  boots,  shoes,  bottles.  &o. 
These  were  of  very  rude  shapes ;  but  the  shoes 
were  nevertheless  an  article  of  commerce,  and 
were  worn  over  boots  on  account  of  their  wa- 
ter-proof quality.  By  the  American  process 
of  Tulcanlzation  (see  Oaoutchouo)  new  prop- 
erties were  given  to  the  India  rubber,  and  with 
only  a  litUe  more  than  \  of  the  gum  mixed 
with  }  of  much  cheaper  materials,  an  article 
was  produced  admirably  calculated  for  light 
overshoes.  The  manufacture  of  these  for  men 
and  women  has  been  prosecuted  with  great 
success  and  upon  a  very  large  scale  in  several 
places  in  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey;  and 
for  years  past  they  have  been  the  most  favorite 
shoes  of  the  kind  in  the  principal  European 
cities.  Gutta  percha  also  has  been  largely  ap- 
plied to  the  same  manufacture,  mixed  with  In- 
dia rubber  and  with  other  substances. — Snow 
shoes,  worn  under  the  feet  to  prevent  their 
sinking  into  the  snow,  are  light  maple  frames 
of  elliptical  shape,  rounded  ofif  in  front  and  ter- 
minsting  in  a  long  point  behind,  8  to  4  feet  in 
length  and  about  a  foot  wide  across  the  mid- 
die.  The  central  portion  included  within  the 
curved  outer  frame  is  filled  in  with  a  stiff  net- 
work of  strips  of  deer's  hide  or  moose  skin. 
A  cross  piece  of  wood  in  front  serves  as  a  sup- 
port for  the  ball  of  the  foot,  which  is  fastened 
to  the  shoe  by  thongs  brought  up  round  it. 
The  shoes  used  by  women  are  smaller  than 
those  for  men,  and  of  a  different  shape.  The 
feet  of  the  person  nsiuff  the  shoes  afe  en- 
cased in  moccasons  of  buckskin,  sufficiently 
large  to  admit  8  or  4  thicknesses  of  blanket. 
The  blanket  is  used  not  only  to  keep  the  feet 
warm,  but  also  to  prevent  the  toes  from  being 
chafed  by  the  strings  of  buckskin  which  are 
passed  over  them.  In  walking  with  them,  the 
foot  is  necessarily  thrown  outward  with  a 
swinging  motion,  which  it  takes  some  practice 
to  acquire.  These  shoes,  originally  used  by 
the  northern  Indians,  are  still  manufactured 
exclusively  by  them,  but  are  also  worn  by  most 
residents  of  high  northern  territories.  They 
are  especially  useful  upon  the  light  crust  that 
often  covers  the  deep  snows  of  those  regions, 
and  which  could  hardly  be  otherwise  trav- 
ersed. Supoorted  upon  these,  the  hunter  easily 
overtakes  the  deer  and  moose,  whose  pointed 
feet  out  through  the  snow ;  and  when  well  ac- 
customed to  their  use,  he  travels  with  less  fa- 
tigue than  upon  ordinary  roads  from  80  to  40 
miles  a  day. 
SHOOliKG  STABS.    See  Mbtbob. 


SHORE,  Jans,  an  English  woman,  the  wife  of 
Matthew  or  William  Shore,  a  goldsmith  in  Lom- 
bard street,  London,  who  became  the  mistress 
of  King  Edward  IV.  about  1470.  She  was  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  and  amiable,  and  Sir  Thomas 
More  says  of  her  that  the  king's  favor  *'she 
never  abused  to  any  man^s  hurt,  but  to  many  a 
man's  comfort  and  relief."  After  the  death 
of  the  king  she  became  attached  to  Lord  Has- 
tings ;  and  when  Richard  III.  had  resolved  on 
the  destruction  of  that  nobleman,  he  accused 
Jane  Shore  of  witchcraft  and  of  having  with- 
ered his  arm  by  sorcery.  The  king,  though  he 
sent  her  to  prison  and  confiscatea  her  goods, 
did  not  attempt  to  maintainhis  charge  of  witch- 
craft ;  but  the  bishop  of  London  caused  her  to 
do  public  penance  in  the  streets  wrapped  in  a 
white  sheet  and  with  a  taper  in  her  hand. 
After  the  death  of  Hastings,  Thomas  Lynom, 
the  king's  solicitor,  was  so  fascinated  by  her 
charms  that  he  desired  to  marry  her,  but  ap- 
pears to  have  been  prevented  by  the  royal  in- 
terference. She  lived  till  the  time  of  Henry 
YIII.,  and  tradition  represents  her  as  dying  of 
hunger  in  a  ditch,  a  story  which  appears  to  be 
totally  without  foundation.  Shakespeare  has 
introduced  her  in  his  "  Richard  III. ;"  Rowe 
has  made  her  the  subject  of  a  tragedy ;  and  two 
Frencli  dramatists,  Liadidres  and  Lemercier, 
have  produced  her  story  on  the  French  stage. 

SHORTHAND.    See  Stenogeapht. 

SHOT.    See  Bullet,  Lead,  and  Rifle. 

SHOVELLER.    See  Duck,  vol.  vi.  p.  645. 

SHOWER  OF  ASHES.    See  Ashes. 

SHOWER  OF  STONES.    See  Aeeolitb. 

SHREW,  or  Screw  Mouse,  the  common 
name  of  the  insectivorous  mammals  of  the 
family  9oricidm^  characterized  by  a  general  rat- 
like or  mouse-like  appearance,  elongated  and 
pointed  muzzle,  and  soft  fUr.  The  distinct  auri- 
cle of  the  ears,  and  the  normal  size  of  the  ante- 
rior feet,  not  usually  employed  in  digging,  dis* 
tinguish  them  from  the  moles.  The  skull  is 
long  and  narrow,  compressed  at  the  orbits, 
malar  bone  and  zygomatic  arch  wanting ;  the 
ribs  are  12  to  14  pairs,  6  to  8  vertebra  without 
ribs,  8  to  5  sacral,  14  to  28  caudal ;  tibia  and 
fibula  united,  clavicles  thin,  and  pubic  arch 
closed;  stomach  simple;  csBCum  in  some  ab- 
sent, in  others  very  large ;  on  the  sides  of  the 
body,  nearest  the  anterior  limbs,  and  in  some 
at  the  base  of  the  tail,  are  a  series  of  glands 
which  secrete  a  strong  musky  fluid.  The  teeth 
vary  from  28  to  32 ;  there  are  2  very  large  in- 
cisors in  each  jaw,  nearly  horizontal  in  t^e 
lower  and  much  curved  in  the  upper ;  canines 
absent ;  premolars  |=^  to  jzf ,  molars  ^Z\ ;  the 
posterior  molars  are  many-pointed,  and  the 
anterior  ones  conical ;  the  precise  homologies 
of  the  cheek  teeth  have  been  the  subject  of 
much  controversy.  The  snout  ends  in  a  naked 
muffle  with  the  nostrils  pierced  on  the  sides ; 
eyes  very  small,  ears  distinct,  and  feet  nearly 
plantigrade  and  usually  naked  beneath ;  mam- 
mie  6  to  10;  feet  5-toed,  each  with  a  claw. 
Their  food  consists  of  insects,  worms,  and  mol- 
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Insks,  though  they  sometimes  destroy  small 
vertebrates  and  devour  each  other ;  thej  are 
voracious,  and  require  much  animal  food ;  they 
are  nocturnal,  more  or  less  aquatic  in  habit,  do 
not  hibernate,  and  the  youi^  are  bom  blind 
and  naked ;  most  of  the  species  live  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  and  a  few  in  burrows. 
They  are  spread  over  the  northern  hemisphere, 
sometimes  going  very  far  north,  and  the  smaller 
species  enduring  severe  cold;  the  sub-family 
iorieincB  is  the  only  one  represented  in  North 
America;  other  sub-families  are  found  in  south 
and  central  Africa,  Asia,  the  East  Indies,  and 
Europe;  none  as  yet  have  been  detected  in 
South  America. — Of  the  American  genera, 
neosorex  (Baird)  has  rather  short  ears,  partly 
furred  on  both  surfaces;  teeth  82;  tail  longer 
than  body  and  head,  and  hairs  of  equal  length 
except  a  tuft  at  the  tip;  feet  very  large,  with 
a  fringe  of  ciliated  hairs ;  muzzle  very  slender. 
The  It.  navigator  (Ooofer),  from  Washington 
territory,  is  2  inches  long  and  the  tail  3 ;  it  is 
sooty  brown  above,  mixed  with  hoary,  and 
grayish  white  below ;  the  body  is  stout  and  the 
^r  soft.  In  the  genus  sorex  ^Linn.},  which 
contains  a  great  part  of  the  species  of  the  new 
and  old  worlds,  the  ears  are  large  and  valvular, 
the  tail  about  as  long  as  the  body,  and  the  feet 
moderate  and  not  fringed ;  it  is  divided  into  2 
sections,  one  with  82  and  the  other  with  80 
teeth,  most  of  the  American  species  belonging 
in  the  former.  Prof.  Baird  describes  12  species 
in  vol.  viii.  of  the  Pacific  railroad  reports,  va- 
rying in  length  from  8  to  4)^  inches,  of  which 
the  tail  is  about  one  half,  ranging  from  black- 
ish and  brownish  to  grayish  above  and  lighter 
to  whitidi  below.  The  S.  personatus  (Geofir.) 
is  the  least  of  the  American  shrews,  and  among 
the  smallest  of  the  quadrupeds  of  this  country, 
being  not  quite  8  inches  long ;  it  belongs  in  the 
8.  Atlantic  states.  Most  of  the  species  belong 
on  the  Pacific  coast  or  in  the  N.  W.  territories. 
The  S.  palustris  (Rich.),  of  the  region  of  Hud- 
son's bay,  is  6  inches  long,  of  which  the  tail  is 
2  J ;  it  is  hoary  black  above  and  ashy  gray  be- 
low.— In  the  genus  blarina  (Gray)  the  body  is 
Btont;  the  tail  shorter  than  the  head,  with 
short  bristly  hairs  and  small  brush  at  tip ;  the 
hands  large  in  proportion  to  the  feet,  and  the 
soles  usually  hairy  at  the  heels;  skull  short 
and  broad ;  ears  very  short,  with  the  external 
surface  densely  furred.  This  genus,  peculiar  to 
America,  is  also  divided  into  sections,  one  with 
82,  the  other  with  80  teeth.  The  mole  shrew 
^B,  talpaides^  Gray),  the  largest  of  the  Amer- 
ican shrews,  is  stout-bodied,  4}  inches  long, 
with  a  tail  of  1  inch;  it  is  dark  ashy  gray 
above,  with  a  brownish  tinge,  and  paler  below, 
with  whitish  feet ;  it  is  found  from  Nova  Sco- 
tia to  Lake  Superior,  south  to  Georgia  and 
west  to  Ohio;  it  burrows  deeper  than  the 
mole,  which  it  resembles  in  habits.  The  short- 
tailed  shrew  (B.  hrevicaudaj  Gray)  is  rather 
smaller  than  the  last,  dark  plumbeous  above 
and  but  little  lighter  below;  it  occurs  from 
Illinois  to  Nebraska.    The  Carolina  shrew  (B. 
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Carolinensisy  Gray)  is  found  from  SooftCf^ 
Una  to  Missouri ;  it  is  8^  inches  long,  of  vlB 
the  tan  is  f  inch,  dark  leaden  gray  ibojtk 
lighter  below.  Several  other  species  an  it 
scribed  by  Baird,  of  which  2  are  in  Itsk-. 
and  Texas. — ^In  the  old  world,  among  tlie  % 
cies  of  sarex,  subdivided  into  several  by  Vifi* 
and  called  musaraignes  by  the  French,  Dsj'.t 
mentioned  the  common  European  fibreT<^ 
araneusj  Linn.),  4^  to  5  inches  long,  of  wLki 
the  tail  is  1^ ;  the  color  is  reddish  moTise  sbrt 
and  grayish  below;  it  is  found  in  dnpks 
very  generally  over  Europe,  vhere  it' prof* 
about  among  the  herbage,  rooting  np  theect: 
with  its  pointed  snout  in  search  of  insecti  m 
worms;  it  is  very  pugnacious,  and  tbeUiis 
often  end  fatally  to  one  or  bo& parties;  iidt 
autumn  great  numbers  are  found  dead  in  ui* 
favorite  resorts,  without  apparent  JLJinj  c: 
evident  cause  of  death ;  the  musky  Eecretioac: 
the  subcutaneous  glands  prevents  their  Id:: 
devoured  by  cats  and  dogs,  though  tkj  m 
often  swallowed  by  hawks  and  ovk  Tic 
water  shrew  (S,  fadien^  Pall.),  another  Esr.^ 
pean  species,  is  found  in  the  neighborhood  i 
water,  in  which  it  swims  and  dives  vitb  ^it 
facility  in  search  of  insects;  it  makes tcircTi 
in  the  banks  of  streams;  the  color  b6ri 
above  and  whitish  below.  The  Tnscsn  dutv 
{8,  EtrvMU9^  Savi),  from  S.  Enrope  ei  X. 
Africa,  is  one  of  the  smallest  known  nitimk 
being  only  2i  inches  long,  of  which  the  tail  is 
1  inch.  The  rat-tailed  shrew  {&.  By*ft« 
PaU.),  from  India,  is  nearly  as  Isife  isit 
brown  rat,  and  of  a  dark  brown  color;  it  in- 
fuses a  very  powerful  odor  of  musk,  iD[R^ 
nating  every  thing  it  touches.— An  ^^2, 
this  family  not  mentioned  in  its  proper  order 
is  the  desman  {myogdUa  Mittemiiea,  B^bi  ■ 
it  is  7  inches  long,  with  a  tail  of  8  indies  m^. 
it  is  found  in  the  Volga  and  adjacent  mei» 
and  lakes  of  S.  E.  Russia,  and  make  bari*! 
in  the  banks,  beginning  under  vster  tf 
ascending  to  the  level  of  the  highest  &c» 
the  color  is  brown  above  and  white klot." 
muzzle  long,  ending  in  a  very  flexible  prt\r 
cis,  the  tail  scaly  and  flattened  on  the  s.t& 
and  the  feet  webbed ;  tiie  food  coass3  ^ 
leeches,  frogs,  small  fish,  and  larvc,aii^a?* 
it  is  devoured  by  pikes  and  other  Torefl^^ 
fishes ;  it  is  never  seen  on  dry  land.  ^^^ 
species  occurs  in  the  Pyr6n6e8.  SeTenI  o^ 
genera  of  the  family  are  described.— IhesfcK" 
appear  during  the  miocene  age  in  am  3* 
bers,  and  continue  through  thediluTi^<?^ 
to  the  present  time,  without  material  cmb**- 

SHREW  MOLE.    See  Mole. 

SHREWSBURY,  the  county  townttd»I«^ 
liamentary  borough  of  8hropdiire,Enp«»;' 
the  river  Severn,  153  m.  N. ».  W.  fromlj^*^ 
pop.  of  the  borough  in  1861,  22,055.  Tw^ 
mains  of  the  ancient  castle  are  still  stawg 
and  there  are  many  churches,  one  or  »t  ^ 
was  formerly  a  Benedictine  abbey.  /P*^-' 
of  the  ancient  walls  of  the  city  still  rtfBf 
The  Severn  is  crossed  by  two  bndges;  m** 
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oaiiAl,  and  a  railroad  connects  Shrewsbury  with 
Xiondon.  The  principal  manafaotares  consist 
of  thread,  linen  7am,  and  canvas ;  and  there 
are  extensive  iron  works  at  Goleham,  one  of  the 
suburbs.  The  salmon  fishery  of  the  Severn  is 
Taloable.  '  There  is  a  considerable  trade  car- 
ried on  in  Welsh  flannels.  Shrewsbury  is  a 
very  ancient  place,  and  was  considered  of  im- 
portance in  the  time  of  the  Bomans.  It  re- 
turns two  members  to  parliament. 

SHRIKE.    See  Butoheb  Bibd. 

SHRIMP,  a  common  decapod  or  10-footed 
and  long-tailed  crustacean,  of  the  genus  eran- 
gon  (Fabr.) ;  with  the  prawn  (palamon)  it  is 
called  crecette  by  the  French.  The  integument 
is  corneous,  the  carapace  considerably  flatten- 
ed, the  abdomen  very  large,  and  the  tail  pow- 
erful; the  rostrum  very  short;  eyes  large  and 
free;  antennaa  inserted  about  on  the  same 
transverse  line,  the  internal  pair  the  shortest 
and  ending  in  two  many-Jointed  filaments,  the 
outer  larger  and  longer;  mandibles  slender 
and  without  palpi;  jaw  feet  moderate,  with 
a  terminal  flattened  joint  and  a  short  palpus 
on  the  inside;  sternum  very  wide  behind ;  1st 
pur  of  feet  strong,  ending  in  a  flattened  hand 
having  a  movable  hook  opposed  to  an  immov- 
able tooth ;  2d  and  8d  pairs  of  less  very  slen- 
der, and  the  4th  and  5th  much  stronger; 
branc^ira  7  on  each  side,  consisting  of  horizon- 
tal lamellsa;  false  swimming  feet  on  under 
side  of  abdomen  large,  and  caudal  plates  wide. 
The  common  shrimp  (0,  vulgaru,  Fabr.)  is  H 
to  2^  inches  long,  of  a  greenish  gray  color 
spotted  with  brown ;  the  carapace  is  smooth, 
except  a  spine  behind  the  rostrum,  one  on  the 
sternum,  and  7  on  each  side  of  the  thorax; 
abdomen  without  ridges  or  spines,  and  middle 
caudal  plate  pointed  and  not  grooved  below. 
It  is  common  on  the  coasts  of  Europe ;  in  Eng- 
land and  France  it  is  much  used  as  food, 
though  considered  inferior  to  the  prawn.  The 
shrimpers,  as  they  are  called,  catch  th^e  ani- 
mals in  large  nets  with  a' semicircular  mouth, 
which  they  push  before  them  along  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  during  ebb  tide ;  they  wade  nearly 
up  to  their  middle,  raising  the  nets  from  time 
to  time,  and  removing  the  shrimps  into  a  bag 
hung  around  the  neck ;  this  fishery  gives  em- 
ployment to  many  hundred  people  in  Great 
Britain.  They  are  used  occasionally  as  food 
in  the  United  States,  but  chiefly  as  bait  for 
flmelts  and  other  fishes.  They  are  marine,  and 
never  quit  the  water ;  they  move  usually  for- 
ward by  jumps,  but  when  in  danger  run  back- 
ward ;  they  can  swim  rapidly  on  the  side,  or 
with  back  or  abdomen  upward;  they  spawn 
throughout  most  of  the  year,  carrying  the  eggs 
attached  to  the  swimming  appendages,  and 
cast  tiiioir  skins  from  March  to  June.  They 
feed  on  such  small  animals  as  they  can  seize  with 
their  claws,  and  on  what  may  be  killed  by  the 
waves  or  other  causes,  and  are  themselves  de- 
voured by  fishes,  aquatic  birds,  echini,  and 
star  fishes.  They  do  not  turn  red  by  boiling. 
Other  species  are  found  in  the  Mediterranean. 


In  the  polar  seas  are  the  0.  boreat  (Fabr.),  4 
or  6  inches  long,  with  spiny  carapace  and 
tail,  abdomen  and  sternum  with  a  median  ^ 
crest,  and  the  4th  and  5th  pairs  of  legs  very 
large ;  and  the  C,  septemearinatus  (Sab.),  about 
8  inches  long.  Though  the  American  shrimp 
received  from  Say  a  different  name  from  that 
of  Europe,  there  seem  to  be  no  well  marked 
specific  differences. — The  long-beaked,  almost 
transparent  crustacean,  commonly  called  shrimp 
in  New  England,  and  used  sometimes  for  bait, 
has  been  described  by  Mr.  Stimpson  as  palc^ 
monopsU  vulgaris;  it  forms  a  very  pleasing 
and  active  addition  to  the  aquarium,  and  is 
everywhere  abundant. 

SHROPSHIRE,  or  Salop,  a  W.  county  of 
England,  bounded  N.  by  Oheshire,  E.  by  Staf- 
fordshire, S.  by  Worcestershire  and  Hereford- 
shire, and  W.  by  the  Welsh  counties  of  Rad- 
nor, Montgomery,  and  Denbigh;  area,  1,291 
sq.  QL ;  pop.  in  1861,  240,876.  The  surface 
is  greatly  aiversified.  Toward  the  frontiers 
of  Wales  it  becomes  wild  and  mountainous, 
while  the  other  parts  of  the  county  are  com- 
paratively level.  The  Severn  flows  S.  E.  be- 
tween the  elevated  and  the  level  portions,  and 
has  a  course  within  the  county  of  nearly  70  m., 
all  navigable.  Its  chief  tributaries  are  the  Tern 
and  the  Teme.  There  are  several  small  lakes, 
Ellesmere,  the  largest,  being  only  116  acres  in 
extent.  There  is  communication  by  canals  with 
all  the  important  rivers  of  England.  The  soil 
varies  much  in  quality,  and  there  are  consider- 
able tracts  of  moorland,  but  much  of  it  is 
easily  worked  and  yields  good  crops.  Larm 
numbers  of  cattle  are  reared,  and  dairy  prod- 
uce is  much  attended  to.  Lead  mines  are 
worked  to  a  considerable  extent.  Iron,  coal, 
and  limestone  are  found  together  in  several 
places,  and  the  manufacture  of  the  first  is 
extensively  carried  on.  There  are  manufac- 
tures of  machinery,  glass,  stone-china  ware, 
earthenware,  and  coarse  linen  and  woollen 
goods.  Shropshire  returns  11  members  to  par- 
liament, viz. :  4  for  the  county,  2  each  for  the 
boroughs  of  Shrewsbury  (the  capital).  Bridge- 
north,  and  Wenlock,  and  1  for  Ludlow. 

SHROVE  TUESDAY,  or  Shbovb  Tidk 
(Ang.  Sax.  tcri/anj  to  confess),  the  day  be- 
fore the  first  day  of  Lent.  It  was  so  called 
because  on  that  day  the  people  were  accus- 
tomed to  confess  their  sins,  and  thus  prepare 
for  Lent.  It  was  the  custom  after  having  made 
the  confession  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the 
day  in  amusement,  all  kinds  of  which  were 
tolerated  provided  fiesh  was  abstained  from* 
From  the  common  practice  of  ctfiting  pancakes 
on  that  day,  which  is  yet  preserved,  has  arisen 
the  vulgar  usage  of  calling  the  day  Pancake 
Tuesday.  By  the  Germans  it  is  called  Fast- 
Kacht  (fast  eve),  and  by  the  French  J/ar«2i  gnu 
(fat  Tuesday). 

SHUBRIOZ,  John  Teicplab,  an  ofiioer  of 
the  U.  S.  navy,  bom  in  South  Carolina  in  Sept^ 
1778,  lost  at  sea  in  the  Epervder  sloop  of  war 
in  1815.    He  entered  the  service  as  a  midship- 
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nutn  In  1806,  and  was  attached  to  the  Ohesar 
peake  in  her  affair  with  the  Leopard  in  1807. 
,  In  May,  1812,  he  was  made  a  lieutenant,  and 
served  with  distingoished  gallantry  in  the  Con- 
atitntion  in  her  action  with  the  Gnerriere  in 
June,  1812,  and  in  the  Hornet  in  hers  with  the 
Peacock  in  Feb.  1813.  For  his  services  in 
both  these  engagements  he  received  medals 
from  congress.  He  was  second  lieutenant  of 
the  President  when  she  was  captured  bv  a 
British  squadron  in  Jan.  1815,  and  was  highly 
spoken  of  by  €!ommodore  Decatur  for  his  gal- 
lant conduct  in  the  severe  engagement  which 
took  place  on  that  occasion.  In  the  war  with 
Algiers  in  1815  he  was  first  lieutenant  of  the 
Gnerriere,  the  iag  ship  of  Commodore  Deca- 
tor,  and  was  present  in  all  the  operations  of 
that  year  a^nst  the  Barbary  powers.  Upon 
the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Algiers,  he  was 
despatched  to  the  United  8tates  in  command 
of  the  Epervier  with  the  treaty.  The  vessel 
was  never  heard  from  after  she  left  the  Medi- 
terranean, having  doubtless  foundered  in  a  gale. 

SHUMLA,  a  fortified  city  of  European  Tur- 
key, in  the  pashalic  of  Silistria,  Bulgaria,  57  m. 
8. 8.  W.  from  the  city  of  Silistria,  48  m.  W.  from 
Varna,  68  m.  8.  £.  from  Rustohuk,  and  225 
m.  N.  W.  from  Constantinople;  pop.  about 
50,000.  The  city  lies  on  the  N.  slope  of  the 
Balkan,  about  midway  between  its  crest  and 
the  lower  Danube ;  it  is  situated  in  a  gorge, 
enclosed  on  8  sides  by  mountains,  and  encircled 
by  a  strong  wall  and  double  moat ;  it  has  also 
a  citadel  of  great  strength,  and  well  fortified 
redoubts  on  the  adjacent  heights.  Shumla  and 
Varna  are  regarded  as  the  keys  of  ^e  Turkish 
capital  on  the  land  side,  and  the  fortifications 
have  therefore  been  made  as  nearly  impregna- 
ble as  possible.  The  inhabitants  of  the  higher 
portion  of  the  town  are  principally  Turks;  of 
the  lower,  Jews,  Armenians,  and  Greeks.  8ilk, 
wine,  and  grain  are  the  principal  productions. 
There  is  ako  a  considerable  trade  in  Turkish 
morocco,  and  in  soap  and  candles.— -The  town 
was  burned  in  811  by  the  emperor  Kice- 
phorus,  and  in  1087  it  was  besieged  by  the  em- 
peror Alexis.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in 
1887,  and  embellished  and  fortified  in  1689  and 
the  60  years  that  followed,  mainly  by  the  grand 
vizier  Hassan,  whose  tomb  is  the  most  remark- 
able monument  of  the  city.  In  all  the  wars 
between  Turkey  and  Russia,  it  has  formed  the 
point  of  concentration  of  the  Turkish  army. 
Three  times  the  Russians  have  attempted  to 
take  it,  but  each  time  unsuccessfully,  in  1774^ 
in  1810,  and  in  1828. 

8HnTTL£,  an  instrument  used  in  weaving 
for  carrying  back  and  forth  the  thread  of  the 
woof  and  distributing  it  between  the  layers  of 
the  warp.  It  carries  in  its  inner  portion,  call- 
ed its  eye  or  chamber,  a  supply  of  the  thread 
destined  for  the  woof;  and  as  part  of  die  threads 
of  the  warp  are  moved  up  and  the  otiier  por- 
tion down,  the  shuttle  is  thrown  between 
them  by  hand,  first  to  one  side  and  then  to 
the  other. 


8IAK,  a  native  state  (^  the  idand  of  Siaei. 
tra,  lying  on  the  £.  coast  between  the  mm 
tains  of  the  interior  and  the  struts  of  Milttci 
and  the  rivers  Rakon  and  Eamper,  or  betwec 
the  equator  and  about  lat  8^  K.,  eitai&; 
nearly  160  m.  each  way;  area,  26,000  «q.  e 
The  coast,  which  is  much  infested  by  pirate& 
is  low,  and  fronted  by  several  islands,  the  dicf 
of  which  are  Bankalis,  Padang,  Pan^ir,  fiisla 
and  Rouput.  Siak  ia  trarereed  8.  W.  and  K. 
£.  by  the  river  Siak,  which  m  the  lower  P&-; 
of  its  course  often  overflows  its  banks,  rmlff 
of  good  quality,  ivory,  ^^c,  are  brought  froc 
the  interior,  and  rice,  cotton,  hemp,  and  suit 
kinds  of  fruito  and  vegetables  are  produiei 
Cattle  and  game  are  abundant— -The  cx^ti 
of  the  same  name,  is  situated  upon  both  ode* 
of  the  river  Siak,  about  40  m.  from  its  mosi 

81  AM,  the  chief  kingdom  of  the  group  st7^ 
Further  India,  or  Indo-China.    &jain,fr()3 
the  dark  color  of  the  inhabitaots  or  of  t^ 
soil,  is   the   ancient,  and   Mnang  To,  ik 
kingdom  of  the  fr^  the  modem  natire  tppri- 
lation  for  the  countiy;  T'ai,  the  free, /or  tie 
people.    With  its  Laos,  Cambodian,  td  Ifilij 
peninsular  dependendes,  it  lies  betwea  lit 
4''  and  22*  N.,  and  between  hag.  98' and  KC 
£. ;  greatest  length  1,860  m.,  breadth  450  ol. 
area  variously  estimated  from  190.000  to  290,- 
000  sq.  m.;  pop.  6,000,000  to  8,000,000.  Tic 
capital  is  Bangkok.     Two  a  E  iDoaBtii& 
ranges  from  the  Himalaya  form  geaenl  oBtoi 
divisions  from  China  on  the  N.,  Cochia-Qiaj 
and  Cambodia  on  the  E.,  and  Bnmuh  im 
die  British  possesaons  on  the  V.  Atlirc 
range,  less  continuous  and  direct,  passest^ircp 
the  central  regions;  in  this  is  atiuteflj-; 
P'ra  Bat,  or  mountain  of  "the  sacred  fojj 
print  of  Buddh,  a  Mecca  for  Boddhisii  K. 
gulf  of  Biam  has  a  long  cosst  line  on  of 
8.  E.  and  W. ;  it  has  numerona  islaDds.  um 
precipitous  shore,  and  several  ports,  of  ««= 
Bangkok  is  the  chief.    It  is  never  nsit«l  ^J 
typhoons   or   heavy  gales.— The  coontiT* 
watered  by  several  rivers,  bearing  the  gwp" 
name  Menam,  "mother  of  waters,^  aw  ticK 
the  specific  name  or  names  from  cities  or  F^' 
inces.    The  Menam  Kong,  MekoDf.  or  Ti^ 
of  Cambodia,  is  1,600  m.  long;  itseDtn*** 
held  by  the  Cochin-Chinese,  or  perhap*!^ 
by  the  French.    The  Meklong  OTes  an  vtstr 
into  Burmah,  and  a  town  of  the  «"*  "^ 
near  its  mouth  was   the  biiihplacew Jr 
Siamese  twins.    The  Menam  Chofff)**^ 
nam  Bangkok,  or  simply  ^^P^f^^^l. 
Menam,  is  a  noble  river,  which,  ri^,f*"; 
Cambodia  in  S.  W.  China,  and  svdhd  bp^ 
eral  large  tributaries,  now  <»<S  »^  f^ 
rivers,  at  length  pours  its  great  w*a^^;. 
fathoms  deep,  2  m.  broad,  and  Wm.  fitfi.^ 
source,  into  the  gulf.     A  bar  off  the  b-^ 
alone  prevents  vessels  drawing  ^^V^fa^ 
from  ascending  to  or  beyond  B«'p^*;;Lb 
above.    These  rivers,  with  the  reiy  n^ 
intersecting  canals,  for  rowing,  ^^^^ 
are  the  great  highways  of  traflto.  XmP"*^ 
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Tigated  and  enriched  by  their  annual  over- 
ow,  are  extensive  and  fertile ;  the  valley  of 
lie  Menam  eqnals  in  richness  that  of  the  NUe, 
nd  in  extent  half  of  the  state  of  New  York. — 
*he  seasons  are  two,  the  wet  or  hot,  and  the 
ry  or  cool.  The  former,  opening  near  the 
liddle  of  March,  not  a  snccession  of  wholly 
ainy  days,  resembles  a  New  York  April  and 
Lngust  combined.  The  annual  rain  fall  is 
bout  60  inches.  April,  the  hottest  month, 
las  a  maximum  of  97^  F.,  and  a  mean  of  84''. 
n  October  the  8.  W.  monsoon  gives  place  to 
he  N.  £.,  which  ushers  in  the  dry  and  cool 
eason ;  this  is  very  fine,  with  only  a  few  light 
howers  throughout.  January  is  the  coolest 
Donth ;  but  the  mercury  rarely  falls  below  66®, 
inly  thrice  in  the  11  years  registered  at  Bang- 
kok to  60°,  and  once  to  64**.  The  mean  annual 
emperatnre  is  82^%  and  the  mean  range  18^ 
Vegetation,  in  a  climate  so  hot  and  humid,  is 
axarious,  fruitftil,  and  beautiful  beyond  de- 
icription.  Little  more  than  \  of  the  lands 
ire  under  cultivation,  but  these  render  a  rich 
«tiim  for  the  rude  and  careless  labors  of  the 
>eople.  Rice,  sugar,  pepper,  cotton,  and 
temp  are  the  staple  products.  In  the  abun- 
lanciB,  variety,  and  excellence  of  fruits,  vege- 
ables,  and  spices,  8iam  is  unsurpassed.  Many 
hiits,  as  the  durian,  mauffosteen,  and  custard 
ipple,  are  cultivated"  in  large  **  giEirdens"  or 
>rchards,  trenched,  and  watered  by  the  daily 
ide;  others,  leaf,  bud,  flower,  and  fruit  to- 
ptber,  beautify  the  stately  trees  of  the  forest. 
Ji  the  forests  are  found  gutta  percha,  lac, 
lammar,  gamboge  (from  Cambodia),  catechu, 
nim  benjamin,  and  the  odoriferous  agilla  or 
Jagle  wood;  innumerable  medicinal  plants, 
lerbs,  and  roots;  sapan,  fustic,  rose  woods, 
ndigo,  and  other  dyes;  the  lofty  silk-cotton 
ree,  with  its  soft  silky  floss  (too  brittle  for  the 
oom)  for  mattresses;  the  bamboo  (of  more 
baa  fourscore  enumerated  uses),  the  rattan, 
ind  the  atap  ^umblest  of  the  many  palms), 
ogether  formmg  the  material  of  f  of  the 
louses ;  the  noble  teak,  stronger,  more  bnoy- 
mt  and  durable  than  oak,  with  other  ship  and 
loose  timbers;  iron,  red,  and  white  woods, 
ind  ebony;  the  banian  and  the  sacred  fig  tree. 
The  animal  kingdom  is  no  less  varied  and  in- 
cresting.  Most  celebrated  is  the  white  ele- 
)hant,  a  dark-cream  albino,  prized  and  honored 
»  Tery  rare,  as  belonffing  to  the  regalia,  as  the 
iabemacle  of  some  soul  far  advanced  toward  Nir- 
'm  or  Nippan,  and  as  the  form  associated  with 
ihe  appearing  of  Bnddhas.  In  his  house  a  white 
nonkey  is  kept  to  ward  off  evil  spirits. '  The  na- 
ional  standard  is  a  white  elephant  on  a  crim- 
en ground.  White  animals  are  the  favorite 
abodes  of  transmigrating  souls.  Among  other 
^Jmzls  are  the  tiger,  whose  bones  and  fetid 
Barcass  are  exported  for  the  Chinese  materia 
medica;  the  pangolin,  which  rolls  its  head 
onder  and  diarp-scaled  tail  around  its  scaly 
My  when  attacked;  the  rhinoceros,  whose 
Boper-leathery  skin  is  sometimes  eaten;  the 
buffalo  and  ox,  with  the  elephant,  the  beasts 


of  burden ;  dogs  and  cats  unowned  and  innu- 
merable, with  vultures  and  crows,  the  seaven- 
gers ;  the  birds  of  gorgeous  plumage,  many  of  • 
great  size,  many  of  sweetest  song,  and  one, 
"  the  edible  swallow,"  whose  nest  is  the  de- 
light of  Chinese  and  Parisian  gourmands ;  the 
turtles  and  crocodiles,  of  which  latter  820, 
from  3  to  26  feet  long,  have  been  counted  in  2 
days'  travel  by  boat;  the  flying,  tree,  gecko, 
and  other  lizards;  the  python,  viper,  and 
cobra  de  capello ;  the  anabas,  fish  which  climb 
trees  and  wander  a  mile  or  two  from  the  water ; 
the  mollusks,  of  which  some  26  new  shells 
(one  species  named  unto  Bintsei  from  the  dis- 
coverer) are  described  by  Dr.  Lea  and  Mr. 
Haines  in  the  scientific  journals  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia;  the  smging  fish  or  mollusk, 
described  in  Tennant^s  ** Ceylon;"  and  the 
mantis  and  firefly,  beautiful  ^mong  the  many 
beautiful  insects. — Gk>ld,  copper,  iron,  tin,  and 
lead  all  abound,  and  in  great  purity ;  but  by 
reason  of  the  rudeness  of  working,  the  jealousy 
toward  foreigners,  and  the  fevers  and  hard- 
ships of  the  jungle,  their  vast  wealth  is  com- 
paratively undeveloped.  Antimony,  zinc,  sul- 
phur, and  arsenic  also  exist,  and  silver  in  com- 
bination. Salt  is  largely  manufactured  by  solar 
evaporation,  and  saltpetre  less.  Mining,  pre- 
viously under  the  strict  surveillance  of  gov- 
ernment, and  carried  on  chiefly  by  Chinese, 
is  under  late  treaties  exciting  much  interest 
among  Europeans.  Bubies,  spinel,  corundum, 
sapphire,  amethyst,  garnetf  topaz,  and  other 
precious  stones  are  found. — ^The  Siamese  and 
Siamo-Chinese  number  2,600,000  or  8,000,- 
000 ;  the  Chinese,  Cochin-Chinese,  Cambo- 
dians, Laos,  Karens,  Burmese,  Peguans,  and 
Malays  constitute  the  remainder  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  Siamese  are  of  Mongolian  origin 
and  Laos  or  Shyan  descent.  They  are  olive- 
colored  and  of  medium  height.  The  head  is 
large,  face  broad,  forehead  low,  cheek  bones 
prominent,  jaw  bones  in  retreat  very  diver- 
gent ;  mouth  capacious,  lips  thick,  nose  heavy, 
and  eyes  black  and  without  the  Chinese  turn 
of  the  lid.  The  teeth  are  stained  black,  and 
sometimes  serrated.  The  hair  is  all  plucked 
from  the  face  in  youth,  and  the  most  of  the 
head  is  shaved  bi-monthly.  A  black  bristling 
tuft  4  or  6  inches  broad  and  2  inches  high  is 
left  on  the  top;  that  of  the  females,  whose 
hair  is  only  closely  cut,  is  often  encircled 
by  a  thread  of  bare  skin  whence  2  or  8  hairs' 
breadths  have  been  uprooted.  The  dress  con- 
sists of  a  cotton  waist  doth  (to  which  females 
add  a  silk  shoulder  scarf),  a  jacket  for  the  cold, 
and  a  straw  hat  for  the  sun.  Children,  to  7  or 
8  years,  are  clad  only  in  Jewels,  flg  leaves, 
flowers,  and  turmeric.  Priests,  with  head  en- 
tirely shaven  and  uncovered,  wear  several  yel- 
low robes  of  cotton  and  silk.  Kings  and  nobles 
on  state  occasions  wear  silk  and  gold  brocades 
and  high  conical  hats.  The  Siamese  are  indo- 
lent and  careless,  improvident,  greedy,  and  un- 
thankful, untruthfttl  and  dishonest,  impure  and 
intemperate,  servile  and  cruel,  inquisitive,  igno* 
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rant,  and  vain,  and  saperstitions  and  cowardly. 
At  the  same  time  they  are  peaceable,  respectful 
and  polite  to  foreigners,  superiors,  and  the  aged, 
modest  and  decorous  in  public,  affectionate  to 
kindred,  kind  to  the  poor  and  imbecile,  and 
ambitious  of  learning  and  improvement.  The 
dwellings  are  of  one  story,  partly  to  prevent  the 
indignity  of  another's  walking  over  the  head. 
They  consist  of  huts,  built  on  piles,  of  bamboo, 
roofed  and  sided  with  atap  leaf;  boats,  serving 
also  as  peddling  stalls  or  vehicles ;  floating 
houses,  of  panelled  teak,  rising  and  falling  with 
the  tide  on  bamboo  rafts ;  and  palaces,  of  white 
stuccoed  brick,  adorned  with  gilding,  carvinff, 
painting,  foreign  furniture,  pictures,  gold,  su- 
ver,  china,  and  glass.  These  palaces  are  not 
of  Chinese,  but  rather  of  Indian  architecture, 
and  they  often  occupy  several  acres,  with  the 
dwellings  of  the  wives,  the  quarters  of  the  ser- 
vants, and  the  grounds,  which  are  paved, 
shaded,  adorned  with  flowers,  and  enclosed  by 
high  walls.  Marriage  takes  place  as  early  as 
18  for  moles  and  14  for  females,  without  the 
aid  of  magistrates  or  priests,  though  the  latter 
may  be  present  to  make  prayers,  and  especially 
to  feast  and  to  receive  presents.  The  number 
of  wives,  ordinarily  one,  in  the  palaces  reaches 
acores  and  hundreds ;  but  the  first  is  the  wife 
proper,  to  whom  the  rest  are  subject.  The 
wife  rarely  goes  out  with  the  husband,  and  al- 
ways in  the  rear.  Among  the  elite  she  does 
not  eat  with  him,  but  serves,  crouched  on 
knees  and  elbows.^  The  poor  work  the  fields, 
row,  market,  and  keep  the  shops.  Only  a  few 
of  the  highest  eiyoy  any  education.  But  tiie 
ordinary  treatment  of  woman  is  affectionate, 
and  her  condition  superior  to  that  of  women 
in  the  East  generally.  Social  distinctions  are 
very  numerous,  and  are  in  the  law  represented 
numerically,  from  100,000  for  the  second  kmg 
down  to  6  for  the  lowest  slave.  Before  "  the 
lord  of  life''  on  the  throne,  far  above  numeri- 
cal representation,  all  crawl  and  crouch,  or, 
with  head  bowed  to  the  ground,  lie  "dust 
at  the  sacred  feet."  Prince  is  approached  by 
noble,  noble  by  lord,  lord  by  master,  &c., 
each,  with  body  bent,  eyes  prone,  and  hands 


folded  and  raised  to  the  forehead  or  abon 
the  head,  giving  and  receiving  homage.  As 
annual  service  of  3  months  is  paid  to  h 
king  by  all,  save  the  Chinese  triennially  tnxd 
One  third  of  the  common  people,  it  is  lar^- 
ly  estimated,  are  slaves,  by  birth,  bj  ^^ 
(gambling  or  other\  by  redemption  fim  die 
penalty  of  crime,  by  capture,  ^.  Mes  ftl 
their  children,  tiieir  wives,  or  theniselTes; 
convicts  in  scores  clank  their  chains  aboQt  ik 
streets;  villages  of  thousands  are  made  up  of 
neighboring  peoples  seized  in  var.  Yet  Siaoese 
life,  social  and  domestic,  bond  and  free,  11^ 
and  low,  is  in  the  main  comfortable,  tsd  ii 
moreover  gladdened  by  many  sports,  l^;B^ 
ments,  and  holidays.  On  all  great  occmi. 
civil,  religious,  and  funeral,  the  coffers  cf 
kings  and  nobles  are  opened  widely  for  merrr- 
making  for  the  people,  and  merit-njakitg  for 
themselves.  The.  only  honorable  disposal  of 
the  dead  is  by  burning.  The  badges  of  mocn- 
ing  are  white  robes  and  an  entire  shanng  d 
the  head. — ^In  commerce  Bangkok  onceriiri 
second  only  to  Calcutta  and  Canton,  bot  ill- 
grasping  monopolies,  exorbitant  dntiea,  «d 
numberless  restrictions  had  well  nigh  stflied 
production  and  banished  trade.  In  1^^ 
new  treaties  were  negotiated  for  Great  Britjin. 
the  United  States,  and  France,  by  Sr  Jok 
Bowring,  Hon.  Townsend  Harris,  and  Ciait 
de  Montigny.  The  purchase  of  land  is  m  ^ 
lowed;  the  mcmopolies  and  tonnage  duties  ct 
abolished ;  imports  pay  8  per  cent  in  matj 
or  kind,  and  exports  one  duty  only,  accm'4 
to  tariflfl  The  immediate  and  happy  riFute  of 
this  enlarged  and  wise  policy  are  seen  in  tk 
fact  that  British  (including  Mnssohnan)  tfri^ 
which  had  not  averaged  12  per  annran,inlw 
reached  81 ;  and  American  arrivals,  of  wfcwi 
there  had  been  but  one  in  17  years,  reached  W. 
The  total  arrivals  of  1860  were  288,  depaitBi* 
270.  The  following  table,  approximate  ofil?. 
as  the  native  registries  are  very  imperfwt^ 
show  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  principal  ex- 
ports, in  piculs  of  188i  lbs.,  for  1857  in  forejp 
vessels  only,  and  for  the  other  yean  in  WJtfi 
foreign  and  native : 


Tmh.        Rice. 


Sapan  wood.       Sugar.         Popper.       Hidoa. 


*"•       lot. 


185T.. 
1858.. 
18G9.. 
I860.. 


1,047,050 

1,175,885 

68i>,751 

1,602,215 


100,413 

199,823 

20a,fi97 

67,846 


149,789 
168,596 
208,696 
148,604 


9,840 
20,888 
18,504 
14,850 


^176 

8,482 

25,586 

6,724 


916 
2,889 
4,988 
2,189 


561 

659 

1,007 


876 
1,697 
1,686 


a,518 

19,007 

6,249 

a.68S 


674 
774 
789 
74 


1964 


The  imports  of  1859,  consisting  of  shirtings, 
prints,  and  other  piece  goods,  machinery,  opi- 
um, Mexican  dollars,  &c.,  were  about  $3,000,- 
000,  of  which  $88,000  were  from  San  Francis- 
co and  New  York.  Small  bars  of  silver  cut 
into  pieces,  stamped,  and  bent  into  an  irregular 
oval,  in  value  7i,  15,  and  60  cents,  with  cowries, 
form  the  currency.  Dollars  are  also  now  cur- 
rent, though  usually  exchanged  for  silver  ticals, 
at  moderate  rates,  at  the  treasury.  The  rate 
of  interest  is  about  80  per  cent.  The  inland 
trade  is  conducted  chiefly  by  boats.  The  mer- 
chant service  consists  of  many  junks  and  of  75 


square-rigged  vessels  of  as  high  as  U(^  taa 
The  first  keel  of  the  ktter  daas  wte lajd* 
1885.  The  steam  service,  oommcDced  in  1^ 
numbers  25  vessels,  some  of  which  are  .w  »^ 
in  length.  Foreign  steamers  ply  bi:P««^ 
with  mails,  between  Bangkok  and  bingj*^ 
Both  will  soon  be  stations  of  the  gwit  tj^ 
telegraph  to  Calcutta,  Alexandria,  fic.*^^ 
canal  across  the  peninsula  near  lat  11  >- 
ing  the  great  dit^r  from  Oalcotto  toUBw- 
tia  Singapore,  has  been  in  contempWioa  * 
United  States  and  European  treaty  pove^JT^ 
represented  by  resident  oonsnls  at  H^^ 
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—The  Siamese  language  la  written  under  the 
line  from  left  to  right,  and  the  printed  charac- 
ter is  nearly  the  same.  It  is  monosy liable  ex- 
cept as  affected  by  the  Pali  and  other  languages, 
and  withont  inflections  for  any  part  of  speech. 
The  orthoepy  is  difficult,  and  the  orthography, 
vhich  is  very  laborious,  is  confined  mostly 
to  priests  and  scribes.  The  language  of  court 
and  of  books  is  filled  with  entirely  different 
terms ;  many  for  objects,  acts,  and  ideas  are 
from  the  Pali.  The  plebeian  word  for  foot  or 
band  woald  be  insulting  applied  to  royalty. 
The  sacred  literature,  in  the  Pali,  as  also  much 
icientific,  is  written  with  styles  on  slips  of 
palm  leaf.  The  400  principal  works,  of  4,000 
volumes,  contain,  amid  the  false,  fanciful,  and 
}eriiicious,  much  of  what  is  true,  real,  and 
i;ood  in  morals,  philosophy,  and  religion.  The 
iecular  literature,  written  with  steatite  or  gam- 
>oge  on  folds  of  black  paper,  consists  of  some 
250  principal  works,  of  oVer  2,000  volumes, 
nany  of  which  are  metrical.  It  lacks  manly 
strength  and  freedom,  abounds  in  verbiage  and 
rileness,  yet  is  graced  with  much  that  is  beau- 
iful  in  sentiment  and  expression.  Education, 
imited,  superficial,  and  erroneous,  is  afforded 
gratuitously  at  the  temples,  to  the  males,  80 
>r  90  per  cent,  of  whom  read,  two  thirds  per- 
laps  understandingly.  The  drama  is  much 
:uitirated,  and  dramatic  companies  are  at- 
ached  to  the  palaces  and  gaming  houses.  The 
Qusic  is  unwritten,  simple,  plaintive,  and  pleas- 
Qg.  Bands  of  10  or  12  instruments,  most  re- 
embling  Javanese,  are  a  part  of  every  estab- 
bhm^t  of  wealth.  The  second  king  has  dso 
.  band  of  foreign  instruments,  which,  led  by 
lis  son  George  Washington,  makes  the  city 
esound  with  the  national  airs  of  the  West, 
randy  and  incongruous  paintings,  of  rude  per- 
pective,  chiefly  adorn  the  temples.  The  med- 
jal  art  is  in  a  very  barbarous  state. — ^Nowhere 
be  does  Buddhism  hold  so  pure  and  absolute 
sway  as  in  Siam.  It  is  of  the  Ceylonese 
Ather  than  Ohinese  type.  The  present  king 
assumed  the  reins  of  government,  to  nourish 
ad  SQdtain  henceforward  the  most  excellent 
iaddbist  religion,  and  the  excellent  nobles  and 
>rd3  and  servants  at  the  dust  of  the  sacred 
)et,  and  the  people  of  the  realm.''  Bat  while 
e  is  dB  officio  defender  of  the  faith  of  Buddha, 
id  yearly  expends  large  sums  in  the  erection, 
)pair,  and  visitation  of  temples,  and  in  the 
ipport  of  the  priests,  his  is  not  the  vulgar  re- 
gion of  the  masses.  He  is  the  source  and 
Bad  of  a  party  who  reject  the  old  cosmogony 
id  other  vagaries  and  falsehoods,  and  hold 
muine  only  the  simple  ethics  of  Gaudama. 
at  his  "pure,  original,  ancient  philosophy" 
too  ethereal  and  transcendental  to*  be  popu- 
rly  appreciable,  much  less  influential.  The 
ats  or  temples,  resembling  not  the  Ohinese, 
It  distantly  the  Egyptian  architecture,  are 
Qong  the  most  beautifol  and  splendid  in  the 
ist.  They  loom,  amid  vast,  choicely  situated, 
kved  parks,  with  white  walls  gleaming  through 
e  leaves,  serrate  roo&  and  spacious  domes 


and  lofty  praehadi  spires,  all  painted  and  gilded 
and  glazed,  vocal  with  air-rung  bells,  and  per- 
fectly resplendent  in  the  sunlight.  One  is  es- 
timated to  have  cost,  with  all  its  paraphernalia, 
over  $800,000.  It  contains  GOO  images  of  Bud- 
dha, the  principal  of  which,  the  great  reclining 
god,  was  found  by  actual  measurement  and  esti- 
mate to  be  158  feet  long  and  45  high  from  the  top 
of  the  head,  with  feet  each  16^  feet  long  and  5 
broad.  The  whole,  save  the  feet,  beautifully 
and  curiously  inlaid  with  pearl,  is  heavily  over- 
laid with  pure  gold.  The  ascetic,  celibate,  and 
mendicant  priesthood  once  numbered  100,000 
in  all,  and,  with  novitiates,  80,000  in  the  capital 
alone ;  but  now,  being  compelled  to  work  some- 
what for  themselves,  they  are  much  fewer,  ses- 
sions have  been  carried  on  by  the  Roman  Oath- 
olics,  under  the  greatest  vicissitudes,  since  the 
middle  of  the  1 6th  century.  The  missionaries  are 
French,  and  their  converts,  reckoned  at  several 
thousands,  are  mainly  Oochin-Ohinese  and  nai 
tives  allied  to  the  Portuguese.  Protestant  misr 
sions  date  from  the  visits  of  Gutzlaff,  Tomlin, 
and  Abeel  in  1828-^81,  and  properly  from  the 
settlement  of  Jones  in  1888.  Two  representa- 
tives of  the  American  Baptist  missionary  union, 
7  of  the  Presbyterian  board  of  foreign  mis* 
sions,  and  1  of  the  American  missionary  asso^^ 
ation,  are  now  laboring  in  the  country,  though 
as  yet  apparently  with  but  slight  results.—* 
The  government  of  Siam  is  theoretically  a  dur 
archy,  practically  a  monarchy.  While  there  is 
a  second  or  vice-king,  the  first  or  senior  king 
is  actual  sovereign.  The  crown  is  hereditary, 
but  without  primogeniture,  being  bequeathed, 
with  the  sanction  of  princes  and  nobles,  to  any 
son  of  the  queen.  But  intrigue  and  violence 
have  often  diverted  the  succession  from  the 
high  royal  line.  The  last  king,  an  illegitimate 
and  far  inferior  son,  usurped  and  for  27  years 
held  the  throne,  in  bar  of  the  right  of  the  son 
designated  by  the  father  as  the  crown  prince. 
The  king  is  by  title  **  sacred  lord  of  heads," 
"  possessor  of  all,"  and  property  and  life  are  at 
his  win,  to  be  taken  at  governmental  necessity 
or  caprice;  but  many  considerations  conspire 
to  render  a  violent  and  arbitrary  exercise  of 
this  absolute  power  comparatively  unfrequent. 
The  queen  consort,  the  wife  supreme  among 
hundreds,  must  be  of  native  and  royal  blood, 
and  she  is  by  frightful  barriers  and  penalties 
kept  firom  all  possible  intercourse  with  an 
inferior  of  the  other  sex.  She  never  be- 
comes regent,  or  takes  any  part  in  political 
affairs,  but  is  treated  with  the  highest  defer- 
ence. She  has  a  separate  court,  in  which  ap- 
pear the  princesses,  former  and  present,  who, 
not  allowed  to  marry  beneath  them,  rarely 
marry  at  all.  She  has  her  female  guards  in 
uniform  and  arms.  The  number  of  females 
within  the  palace  is,  on  royal  authority,  5,000, 
and  of  males  about  the  same.  The  second  king 
has  also  a  separate  palace,  seraglio,  officers,  re- 
tainers, and  soldiers,  only  second  to  those  of 
the  first.  Though  never  appearing  at  the  au* 
diences  of  the  nobles  with  tiie  senior  king,  his 
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<^inion  and  sanction  are  Bought  on  important 
state  policy,  and  his  name  is  associated  in 
treaties.  Ilis  position,  not  understood,  seems  to 
be  that  of  connsellor,  not  of  oo-niler  or  succes- 
sor. A  cabinet  and  a  council  deliberate  daily, 
without  legislative  functions,  at  the  palace. 
The  number  of  salaried  officers  of  the  first  king 
is  22,754,  and  those  of  the  second  are  somewhat 
less  numerous.  The  revenues  from  all  sources 
were  in  1854  estimated  at  $16,000,000.^There 
is  a  very  ancient  written  code  of  laws,  the  acts 
and  decisions  of  the  kings,  and  an  unwritten 
code,  scarcely  less  authoritative,  of  traditional 
nsages;  both  are  often  absurd,  ni^ust,  and  cruel, 
and  both  liable  to  disregard  at  the  royal  wilL 
Through  the  venality,  caprice,  or  passion  of  the 
courts,  moreover,  justice  shamefully  suffers. 
Oivil  cases  usually  terminate  when  one  or  both 
<^the  parties  are  depleted.  In  a  grave  criminal 
case,  one  may  regard  himself  as  happy  who, 
though  perfectly  and  evidently  innocent,  after 
weeks  or  months  of  anxiety,  suffering,  and  ex- 
tortion, escapes  the  iron  grip  of  the  law  or  its 
harpies  with  life  and  a  waist  cloth.  More  than 
26  classes  are  excluded,  many  for  the  most 
trivial  reasons,  from  testifying.  The  oath  is 
one  of  the  most  fearful  in  the  world.  The  pen- 
alties are  various,  from  bambooing  to  behead- 
ing. Capital  crimes  are  now  very  few.  Trea- 
son, very  comprehensive,  is  punished  by  beat- 
ing the  convict,  enclosed  in  a  large  sack,  nearly 
to  death,  and  then  casting  him  loaded  into  the 
river.  The  police  and  imlitary  force  is  small 
and  poorly  disciplined;  yet  the  conservation 
of  municipal  peace  and  national  rights  is  nota- 
ble. An  act  of  the  U.  S.  congress  in  1860 
extends  over  Americans  in  Slam  (and  other 
eastern  treaty  countries)  the  authority  of  Amer- 
ican laws,  common  law,  equity  and  admiralty, 
and  authorizes  a  marshal  for  the  execution  of 
process.  It  makes  the  murder  of  a  native,  or 
joining  an  insurrection  against  the  government, 

gunishable  with  death. — The  earlier  history  of 
iam  is  involved  in  obscurity.  It  dates  back 
some  centuries  B.  0.,  but  only  the  annals  sub* 
sequent  to  the  founding  of  Ayuthia,  a  former 
capital,  A.  D.  1850,  can  be  deemed  authentic. 
In  the  16th  century  the  dominion  extended  to 
Singapore,  and  the  first  western  connection 
was  made  with  the  Portugese  and  Spanish. 
In  1604  the  Dutch  established  relations;  in 
1662  an  English  ship  arrived ;  and  the  latter 
part  of  the  century  is  remarkable  for  the  grand 
embasnes  from  and  to  Louis  XIV.  of  France, 
and  the  later  bloody  and  almost  utter  over- 
throw of  French  influence.  In  1782  the  pres- 
ent dynasty  ascended  the  throne,  and  trans- 
ferred the  seat  of  government  from  Ayuthia 
(sacked  by  the  Burmese)  to  Bangkok.  In  1822 
and  1825  treaties  were  made  with  Great  Britain, 
or  rather  with  the  East  India  company,  through 
Mr.  Orawfurd  and  Oapt.  Burney.  In  1888  a 
treaty  was  made  wim  the  United  States 
through  the  Hon.  Edmund  Roberts.  In  1851 
the  reigning  king  ascended  the  throne,  with 
the  title  Fra  Bart  Somdet  Fra  Paramendr 


Miaha  MongkntFra  (Thorn  ElsaCfhaaTQHai; 
and  his  brother,  with  the  title  Fra  BartSonis 
PVa  Pawarendr  Ramesr  IMiswaresr  Pn  h 
Klau  Ohau  Tu  Hua,  became  second  or  jnoie 
king.  These  kings  are  among  the  most  if 
markable  characters  of  the  East  and  of  ^  ap. 
In  their  attainments  in  langaagea,  litentart 
science,  and  general  informatioD,  adoptioQ  rf 
foreign  ideas  and  improvements,  wise  isd 
humane  government,  urbanity  and  kindness  te 
foreigners,  liberal  and  enlightened  intercooix 
with  other  powers,  and  in  thdr  high  ispik 
tions  to  win  for  Siam  a  place  k  the  fiumlrof 
nations,  they  have  taken  a  wonderfol  ind  ad- 
mirable position.  The  first  emhaBsyfromt^ 
country  for  more  than  two  oentories  vu  tm 
to  England,  visiting  France,  in  1857;  and  in- 
other  was  sent  to  France,  visiting  Rome,  in  1861. 
— ^Works  on  Siam  are  few.  The  hest  are  Cnv- 
fbrd's  '^Embassy  to  Siam  and Oochin-CliiDt.' 
PallagOLz^s  Deseriptian  du  royauau  Thoit^ 
Siam  (2  vols.  18mo.,  Paris,  1854),  and  Boi- 
ring's  "  Kingdom  and  People  of  Siam"  (Loodcu, 
1857).  An  American  work,  entitied " Siamssd 
the  Siamese,''  is  about  (1861)  to  go  to  press. 

SIAMANG,  an  ape  of  the  gihbon  grocp,  d 
the  genus  hylobates  (HI,),  but  separated  byGrir 
from  this  genus  as  Hamanga,  It  is  chancta^ 
ized  by  a  small  head,  absence  of  tail  and  cbeek 
pouches,  and  arms  so  long  that  the  hands  toocl 
the  ground  when  it  is  standing  erect;  caHoa- 
ties  present ;  the  skuU  is  flat,  the  maiigin  of  the 
orbits  prominent,  and  the  cazunea,  espeoallj 
the  upper,  large.  The  character  which  led  to 
its  separation  from  hyhhata  is  haTiiigtbe!d 
and  dd  toes  of  the  hind  feet  united  bra  Birrof 
membrane  the  whole  length  of  the  1st  pbslid^ 
The  H.  (8.)  $yndactylu$  (111.)  wasdiacoTeredbT 
Sir  Stamford  Raffles  in  the  island  of  Soreitii 
where  it  occurs  in  troops  headed  by  old  od 
courageous  males,  which  the  nativea  regard » 
invulnerable.  It  is  about  8  feet  hi^  ®j 
black  color  with  chin  and  brows  mfoos, «» 
the  throat  bare,  like  the  sac  of  a  lai8«  P^'^ 
the  hair  is  long,  thick,  soft,  and  shioisg:  ^ 
face  is  black,  the  muzzle  short,  facial  an^e  w 
to  65^  and  the  forehead  giidoally  io^ 
backward  and  covered  with  smooth  and  stn^ 
hair ;  the  nose  is  flat  above  and  promineBt  »• 
low,  the  large  circular  nostrils  pierced  a  w 
sides  of  a  ci^tilaginons  eminence ^^jjr 
upper  lip  by  a  narrow  apex ;  the  ears  do». 
applied  to  the  head  like  those  of  nan,  but  «* 
oealed  by  the  thick  hair ;  the  hair  of  the  Wy 
slightly  curved  and  frizzled  like  a  shaggy «««' 
mouth  very  large;  fingers  very  slender  aw  «' 
commonly  louff.  Itisratherdowinitsm^*^ 
vigilant  and  Ay,  living  prindpaDy  in  tw  *^ 
ests  of  the  roclqr  districts ;  most  adite «  ^ 
rise  and  sunset,  the  troops  set  np  a  l?J*v^ 
monotonous  howl  in  concert;  itisstupWiB*'' 
and  timid  in  captivity. 

SIAMESE  TWINS.    See  Kohsteb. 

SIBBERN,  Fhbdbmz  CraHsniir,  a  ^ 
philoBophef  and  publicist^  bom  in  Copw^ 
July  18, 1785*    He  was  educated  at  tw  «^ 
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ersitf  of  Oopenhagen,  at  which  in  1818  he 
ras  appointed  assistant  professor  of  philosoplr|r} 
nd  in  1829  he  became  titular  professor.  His 
»liiIo5ophicfll  opinions  are  fonnded  on  those  of 
Rebelling,  and  have  exercised  an  important  in- 
iuence  upon  the  present  generation  in  Den* 
aark,  where  philosophy  until  recently  was 
egarded  as  a  foreign  importation  and  was 
tudied  chiefly  as  an  accessory  to  other  sciences, 
lis  familiarity  with  the  natural  sciences  has 
adaced  him  to  apply  the  methods  of  analysis 
pplicable  thereto  to  the  operations  of  the  hu- 
aan  mind,  and  with  results  often  remarkable, 
lis  works  in  this  department  are  numerous, 
s  also  in  that  of  public  law  and  politics. 
SIBERIA,  a  part  of  the  Russian  dominions 
rliich  occupies  the  whole  of  1^.  Asia,  bounded 
i.  by  the  Arctic  ocean,  E.  by  Behring's  straits, 
he  sea  of  Kamtchatka,  and  the  N.  Pacific 
cean,  S.  by  the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  Ohina,  and 
oorkistan,  and  W.  by  European  Russia,  firom 
rhich  it  is  separated  by  the  Ural  mountains, 
he  Ural  river,  and  the  Caspian  sea.  It  extends 
rom  lat.  46°  80'  to  77°  40'  N.  and  from  long. 
2'  30'  to  190®  E, ;  extreme  length  about  8,600 
a.,  breadth  2,000  m. ;  area,  exclusive  of  the  re- 
ent  acquisitions  on  the  Amoor,  4,812,889  sq. 
1. ;  pop.  in  1856,  4,102,815.  For  administra- 
ive  purposes  it  is  divided  into  East  and  "West 
Liberia,  the  latter  of  which  (capital,  Tobolsk) 
ontains  the  governments  of  Tobolsk  and  Tomsk, 
nd  the  land  of  the  Russian  Kirgheez,  and  the 
ormer  (capital,  Irkootsk)  the  governments  of 
feniseisk  and  Irkootsk,  and  the  provinces  of 
fskootsk,  Okhotsk,  Kamtchatka,  and  Tchook- 
chi,  which  with  their  chief  towns  are  described 
a  separate  articles.  Beside  these,  the  govern- 
Qents  of  Perm  and  Orenburg  are  partly  in  Si- 
teria. — The  shores  of  Siberia,  botn  alonff  the 
Arctic  ocean  and  the  seas  which  bound  the 
ountry  on  the  E.  and  8.,  are  indented  with 
lamerous  bays  and  inlets.  On  the  N.  coast, 
*etnreen  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Lena  and  In- 
iighirka,  there  is  a  group  of  barren  islands, 
i&zned  in  honor  of  their  discoverer  Liakhoff 
slands.  Three  of  them  are  from  60  to  100  m. 
ong,  and  from  20  to  40  m.  broad,  and  the  re- 
Qaiader  are  all  small.  They  are  quite  desti- 
ute  of  vegetation,  and  the  climate  is  so  cold 
hat  even  in  summer  the  snow  does  not  entire- 
Y  disappear.  Their  surface  is  covered  with 
Itemate  layers  of  sand  and  ice,  in  which  im- 
ueose  numbers  of  fossil  remains  of  elephants 
ad  other  animals  are  found  imbedded.  Along 
he  whole  N.  shore  of  Siberia  the  sea  is  frozen 
>rer  for  more  than  half  the  year ;  and  at  other 
oasons  the  ice  floats  about  in  large  masses, 
rhich  render  navigation  so  dangerous  that  the 
nrvQj  of  the  nor&emmost  part  of  the  coast 
las  not  yet  been  completed.  The  N.  part  of 
he  island  of  Saghalien,  together  with  some 
mailer  islands  which  lie  off  the  E.  coast,  also 
arm  part  of  Siberia. — ^An  extensive  mountain 
ange  which  has  its  E,  extremity  at  Oape  Vos- 
otchnoi,  or  East  cape,  in  Behring's  straits, 
xtends  in  a  S.  W.  direction  across  the  cen- 


tre of  the  provinoe  ci  Tchooktohi,  and  then 
through  that  of  Okhotsk  nearly  parallel  to  the 
N.  W.  coast  of  the  sea  of  that  name.  After 
entering  Takootsk  it  turns  more  to  the  W., 
crossing  the  S.  part  of  that  government,  and 
continues  in  the  same  general  direction  till  it 
joins  the  steppe  in  the  former  province  of 
Omsk,  after  forming  the  boundary  line  between 
Siberia  and  Ohina  for  more  than  2,000  m.  The 
general  height  of  this  range  is  about  8,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  In  the  £.  and  along  the  shores 
of  the  sea  of  Okhotsk  it  is  called  the  Stanovoi 
mountains ;  after  entering  the  government  of 
Yakootsk  the  name  is  changed  to  the  Tablonoi 
mountains ;  and  still  further  W.  it  is  known  as 
the  mountains  of  Daooria,  and  finally  as  the 
Altai  mountains.  To  the  £.  of  long.  105"*  this 
range  throws  off  numerous  offsets,  which,  to- 
gether with  mountain  ranges  that  traverse  the 
country  in  different  directions,  cover  a  great  deal 
of  the  surface  of  this  part  of  Siberia.  The  Ural 
mountains  stretch  along  the  greater  part  of  the 
W.  frontier,  forming  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween European  and  Asiatic  Russia  for  about 
1,200  m. — ^With  the  exception  of  the  Amoor 
and  a  few  streams  of  less  importance,  the  rivers 
of  Siberia  all  flow  into  the  Arctic  ocean.  The 
Obi  ranks  among  the  largest  rivers  in  the  world, 
and  many  of  its  tributaries  are  of  great  size ; 
the  most  important  of  these  are  the  Irtish, 
Ishim,  Tobol,  Tom,  Tchulim,  and  Ket.  The 
Yenisei  is  by  some  authorities  said  to  drain  a 
greater  extent  of  surface  and  to  have  a  longer 
course  than  the  Obi;  its  chief  affluents  are 
the  Lower  Tunguska,  Elaqui,  Podio^  and  Upper 
Tunguska  or  Angara.  The  Lena  is  nearly  as 
large  as  either  of  the  preceding,  and  the  princi- 
pal streams  which  join  it  are  the  Yiliooi,  Vitim, 
Aldan,  and  Olekma.  The  other  rivers  of  most 
importance  which  flow  into  the  Arctic  ocean 
are  the  Nadim,  Poor,  Taz,  Khatanga,  Anabara, 
Olem,  Olenek,  Yana,  Indighirka,  Lazeya,  Ko- 
lyma, and  Tchaoon.  The  chief  rivers  flowmg 
into  the  seas  which  bound  Siberia  on  the  £.  and 
S.  are  the  Amoor  or  Saghalien,  which  forms  part 
of  the  S.  boundary  and  receives  several  consid- 
erable tributaries  from  the  N.,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  are  the  united  stream  formed 
by  the  Tchikiri  and  Silimpadi;  the  Anadir, 
flowing  into  the  gulf  of  the  same  name ;  and 
the  Okhotsk,  which  has  its  mouth  on  the  W. 
shore  of  the  sea  of  Okhotsk.  Few  of  these  riv- 
ers present  any  other  obstacles  to  navigation 
than  that  of  being  frozen  over  for  many  months 
of  the  year.  The  Ural  river,  which  flows  into 
the  Caspian  sea,  forms  the  boundary  for  about 
500  m.  between  European  and  Asiatic  Russia. 
The  Sir  Daria  or  Jaxartes  flows  into  tlie  sea 
of  Aral ;  and  the  rivers  Koowen  and  Tohooi 
extend  between  Lake  Balkash  and  the  sea  of 
Aral,  and  divide  Toorkistan  from  Siberia.  Be- 
side the  Caspian  sea  and  the  sea  of  Aral,  which 
are  both  partly  within  the  boundaries  of  Si- 
beria, the  most  important  lakes  are  those  of 
Baikal,  in  the  government  of  Irkootsk,  and 
Balkash,  which  lies  in  the  £.  part  of  the  Kir- 
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gheez  territory,  and  partly  within  the  Chinese 
empire. — Although  Siberia  is  nearly  i  larger 
than  the  whole  of  Europe,  yet  considering  its 
vast  extent  there  is  comparatively  little  diver- 
sity of  surface.  The  country  which  lies  W. 
of  long.  105'  has  a  very  marked  difference, 
however,  from  that  which  extends  to  the  E. 
of  that  meridian.  With  the  exception  of  the 
mountains  on  its  frontiers,  the  whole  of  the 
western  region  forms  one  vast  plain,  only  broken 
by  the  courses  of  numerous  rivers  and  a  few 
small  hills.  The  S.  part  of  this  plain  has  a  gen- 
eral elevation  of  about  2,000  feet,  while  toward 
the  N.  it  is  very  little  above  the  level  of  the 
eea,  and  in  many  places  becomes  inundated  at 
high  water.  In  the  S.  part  of  the  government 
of  Tobolsk,  which  occupies  the  8.  "W.  extrem- 
ity of  Siberia,  and  the  a^oining  Eirgheez  ter- 
ritory, the  greater  part  of  the  surface  consists 
of  the  steppe  of  Ishim,  and  the  smaller  one  of 
Baraba,  between  the  rivers  Irtish  and  Obi. 
These  steppes  are  in  many  places  incrusted 
with  salt,  and  in  others  have  a  very  scanty 
vegetation,  but  there  are  spots  with  excellent 
pasturage,  on  which  the  nomadic  tribes  feed 
their  flocks  and  herds.  In  the  government  of 
Tomsk  and  the  8.  part  of  Yeniseisk,  or  that 
part  of  the  W.  district  which  is  not  included  in 
the  steppes  of  Ishim  and  Baraba,  and  which 
lies  between  the  S.  frontier  and  lat.  60**  to 
64**,  there  is  much  fine  land  well  suited  for 
agricultural  purposes,  though  where  it  borders 
upon  the  steppes  it  partakes  of  their  barren 
nature.  Large  tracts  of  the  surface  of  this  re- 
gion are  covered  with  forests,  and  it  is  only 
along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  that  the  soil  is 
regularly  cultivated.  To  the  N.  of  the  districts 
just  described  extensive  forests  of  birch,  pine, 
and  fir,  frequented  by  numerous  wild  animals, 
extend  to  about  lat.  66°.  Barley  and  rye  are 
grown  in  some  places  in  this  region,  and  tur- 
nips thrive  remarkably  well.  It  is  thinly  in- 
habited, and  the  people  subsist  chiefly  upon 
game  and  fish,  and  by  the  sale  of  furs,  which 
they  procure  in  large  numbers.  N.  of  the  terri- 
tory, and  between  it  and  the  shores  of  the  Arctic 
ocean,  there  extends  a  low  flat  country  covered 
with  moss,  and  with  only  a  few  stunted  trees 
toward  its  8.  extremity.  The  temperature  is 
flo  low  that  even  in  summer  ice  is  found  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  surface.  The  reindeer  is 
found  here,  both  wild  and  domesticated,  in 
great  numbers;  white  bears  and  foxes  are 
hunted  for  their  furs ;  and  the  rivers  abound 
with  flsh.  The  portion  of  Siberia  which  lies 
to  the  E.  of  long.  105^  has  a  more  diversified 
surface  than  the  region  just  described.  It  is 
generally  high  and  rugged,  and  has  but  little 
land  suited  for  agricultural  purposes.  In  the 
S.  part  of  Irkootsk  and  in  the  province  of  Ya- 
kootsk,  the  hills  and  mountains  are  covered 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  with  good 
pasture,  and  in  favorable  places  all  the  grains 
of  temperate  climates  are  grown.  The  oii  and 
hazel  are  found  here,  but  not  in  any  other 
part  of  Siberia.    Grain  continues  to  be  culti- 


vated in  places  as  fiir  N.  as  lat  61* ;  kt  by  fr 
the  greater  part  of  the  country  is  corered  in& 
open  forests  of  pine  and  fir,  in  which  nimiff' 
ous  herds  of  cattie  find  tolerable  pasturage  £ 
certain  seasons.  From  long.  105*  to  the  riTer 
Lena  the  N.  part;  of  the  country  is  veir  m 
perfectly  known,  but  it  is  bdieved  to  cooas} 
partly  of  pasture  land  well  adapted  for  reariuj 
cattle,  and  partly  of  moorland  wastes  freqcest- 
ed'  by  numerous  herds  of  reindeer.  BetTcffl 
the  Lena  and  the  Kolyma,  N.  of  lat.  61",  tbeit 
are  wide  valleys  with  stunted  larch  and  birri 
trees,  numerous  small  lakes,  some  of  vhidiiR 
well  stocked  with  fish,  and  several  monssi 
East  of  the  Kolyma  to  Behring^s  Etraits  fliidtbe 
shores  of  the  sea  of  Kamtchatka,  inclnding  tke 
peninsula  of  that  name,  the  country  is  traven- 
ed  in  various  directions  by  several  mcmta 
ranges  that  have  a  generd  elevation  of  frcai 
2,000  to  8,000  feet  above  the  8e4.-TbereCT 
extensive  tracts  of  Siberia  the  geological  fe- 
mations  of  which  are  very  little  knoTn;  ttd 
it  is  only  in  particular  localities  that  onr  infor- 
mation is  at  all  definite.  Granite  and  crrsttl- 
line  schists  are  found  in  the  Ural  monulMs. 
and  also  in  the  Altai  between  long.  85' scd 
120**  E.,  and  as  far  N.  as  lat.  sr,  and  agania 
the  E.  extremity  of  the  country  between  Ion?. 
165**  and  the  shores  of  Behring's  atraiti  Vol- 
canio  rocks  occur  chiefly  in  the  S.,  and  a? 
found  along  with  the  granite  and  crystaDp 
schists;  and  a  few  active  volcanoes  eiisL 
Other  rocks,  belonging  to  the  Silurian,  ^t^^ 
nian,  and  carboniferous  systems,  are  fonid  ffi 
the  S.  and  extending  toward  the  interior  of  tte 
country.  The  tertiary  formation,  howererj 
the  most  extensively  developed,  and  is  foo 
throughout  the  whole  of  Siberia.  Tbefbcra 
of  the  Arctic  ocean  are  covered  for  a  consKer- 
able  distance  inland,  and  for  a  great  part" 
their  extent,  by  a  deep  alluvial  deposit  wlaci 
contains  immense  numbers  of  fossil  remaiww 
extinct  species  of  elephants  and  other  animaa, 
from  which  large  quantities  of  ivory  vt  p- 
cured.  Mining  operations  in  Siberia  are  co^ 
fined  to  three  parts  of  the  country.  Ther?j 
W.  district  is  situated  on  theE.  faceof  the  W 
mountains,  and  occupies  a  tract  abort  ^.r- 
broad,  extending  between  lat  56"  and  W  5. 
Gold,  silver,  platinum,  copper  and  iron  ckn 
and  precious  stones,  are  dl  found  in  ^J^ 
tory.  (SeeEKATEMNBTiBG.)  The  second  districJ 
lies  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Altw  mountilK  a 
the  neighborhood  of  the  head  streins  cf  tw 
river  Irtish ;  silver  and  conper  are  fonnd  h^i- 
and  gold  and  lead  in  smaller  quantities.  ^« 
third  district  lies  in  the  Yablonoi  monntaiBSW 
the  E.  of  long.  120*^ ;  in  this  gold,  alrer jej 
zinc,  antimony,  iron,  and  arsenic  are  «fl  p*^ 
and  there  are  emerald  and  topaz  mines  of  p^ 
value.  Diamonds  are  occasionaDy  found  (fit« 

E.  slopes  of  the  Ural  mountains.  PorpcrTj 
jasper,  and  malachite,  for  ornamental  nses.^ 
mica,  ufeed  as  a  substitute  for  '^.'^J'^^ 
are  common  productions.  Salt  is  ^Jt 
great  abundance  on  the  steppes,  and  on  thesB" 
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face  of  some  of  the  lakes,  where  the  heat  of 
the  son  in  sammer  rapidljr  evaporates  the 
water  and  leaves  the  surface  covered  with 
masses  of  crystallized  salt,  sometimes  8  or  9 
inches  thick,  and  so  solid  that  beasts  of  burden 
pass  over  as  upon  ice  in  perfect  safety. — The 
climate  of  Siberia  is  exceedingly  cold.  At 
Ustyansk,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Yana,  in 
lat.  70^  65'  N.,  the  mean  annual  temperature  is 
^.39"*  F.  At  Irkootsk,  in  lat.  62°  17'  N.,  1,240 
feet  above  the  sea,  the  mean  temperature  is 
81®  ;  in  winter  quicksilver  freezes,  and  remains 
so  for  about  two  months.  The  severity  of  the 
climate  increases  toward  the  E.  At  Nijni  Ko- 
lymsk,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kolyma,  in  lat. 
68"*  sr,  long.  160**  66',  and  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  sea,  the  river  becomes  frozen  over  in 
the  beginning  of  September,  and  is  not  again 
free  from  ice  till  the  beginning  of  June.  The 
sea  begins  to  freeze  in  October,  but  the  cold  at 
this  time  is  somewhat  diminished  by  vapors 
which  rise  from  it  before  the  ice  forms.  In 
January  the  thermometer  falls  to  82°  below 
zero,  and  respiration  becomes  difficult.  The 
cold  is  almost  as  great  in  February,  but  in 
March  it  begins  perceptibly  to  decrease;  the 
wind  blows  from  the  £.  S.  £.,  and  the  temper- 
ature rises  to  29''.  In  June  it  is  sometimes  72° 
at  noon ;  and  in  July  the  heat  is  very  great, 
and  the  atmosphere  is  filled  with  swarms  of 
gnats,  which  compel  the  reindeer  to  migrate 
from  the  forests  to  the  open  country  on  the 
shores  of  the  sea.  In  August  frosts  begin  at 
night  and  the  temperature  rapidly  decreases. — 
The  reindeer  is  found  on  the  mountains  which 
separate  Mongolia  from  Siberia,  and  also 
throughout  the  N.  part  of  the  country.  The  elk 
inhabits  the  south,  and  the  roebuck  as  far  as 
lat.  55°.  The  Caspian  antelope  is  found  in  the  S. 
W.,  and  wild  sheep  in  the  mountain  range  which 
forms  the  S.  boundary.  The  black  and  arctic  or 
stone  fox  are  found  in  the  N.  Sables,  ermines, 
marmots,  martens,  and  squirrels  abound  in  the 
8.  The  white  bear,  the  lynx,  the  wolf,  the  wild 
hog,  and  the  glutton  are  common  everywhere. 
The  dog  of  the  country  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  a  wol(  and  is  used  to  drag  sledges. 
The  animals  which  belong  to  central  Asia  are 
nearly  all  found  in  greater  or  less  numbers  in 
the  S.  part  of  Siberia.  Camels  are  kept  by  the 
Calmuoks  and  some  other  tribes,  but  do  not  live 
y.  of  lat  55°.  The  domestic  sheep  are  of 
two  species,  the  Russian  and  the  broad-tailed 
Kirgheezian ;  the  latter  are  chiefly  kept  by  the 
nomadic  tribes,  single  herdsmen  of  whom  some- 
times possess  flocks  of  10,000  head.  The  hom- 
ed cattle  of  Russia  when  removed  to  Siberia 
degenerate  in  size.  The  horses  are  good,  and 
generally  white,  but  sometimes  they  are  sin- 
gularly marked.  Fish  are  very  numerous  on 
Uie  coasts  and  in  the  rivers  and  lakes.  Ducks, 
geese,  swans,  woodcocks,  partridges,  and  other 
fowl  abound  in  the  S.  part  of  the  country. — 
The  population  of  Siberia  is  composed  of  va- 
rious mbes  and  races.  More  than  half  are 
Rosgianfl  or  their  descendants,  some  of  whom 


came  to  the  country  as  voluntary  immigrants, 
but  the  greater  part  were  sent  as  exiles.  These 
exiles  consist  of  three  classes,  criminals  and 
political  and  religious  offenders.  The  worst 
class  are  condemned  to  the  mines,  and  those 
whose  offences  have  not  been  so  great  are  em- 
ployed at  less  laborious  work,  while  the  rest 
are  formed  into  settlements  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  police,  and  receive  grants  of  land 
for  cultivation.  None  except  the  worst  crimi- 
nals are  sent  to  Siberia  without  their  families. 
Among  the  native  tribes  are  the  Samoyedes  in 
the  N.  W.,  and  the  Ostiaks,  who  occupy  the 
country  to  the  S.  of  them  as  far  £.  as  the  river 
Yenisei ;  these  people  live  by  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing, and  but  few  of  them  have  been  converted  to 
Christianity.  In  the  8.  "W.,  beside  some  hordes 
of  Bashkirs,  are  the  Eirgheez,  occupying  the 
steppes  of  the  Ishim  and  Irtbh,  commonly  called 
from  them  the  Eirgheez  steppes ;  these  people 
are  still  in  a  barbarous  state.  Among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  W.  parts  of  the  Altai  moun- 
tains the  most  numerous  are  the  Calmuoks,  who 
have  become  partially  civilized  and  laid  aside 
many  of  their  national  peculiarities ;  they  man- 
ufacture iron  and  gunpowder,  and  cultivate 
some  grain  and  tobacco,  but  their  chief  sub- 
sistence is  drawn  from  their  flocks  and  herds. 
Their  religion  is  made  up  of  various  supersti- 
tions. On  the  slopes  of  the  £.  part  of  the  Altai 
range  there  are  several  tribes  known  as  Beru- 
isses,  Beltires,  Sagai,  and  Eatchines.  The  Bu- 
riats  are  of  Mongol  origin,  bear  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  people  of  N.  China,  and  are  the 
most  numerous  tnbe  in  Siberia ;  they  are  found 
chiefly  about  Lake  Baikal  and  E.  to  the  river 
Onon,  a  tributary  of  the  Amoor.  The  Tunguses 
are  distributed  over  the  country  between  long. 
110°  and  170°  E.,  from  the  shores  of  the  Arctic 
ocean  as  far  S.  as  the  Upper  Tunguska  in  the 
"W.,  and  further  E.  to  the  frontiers  of  China. 
They  are  well  formed,  and  have  made  such  ad- 
vances in  the  mechanical  arts  as  to  manufac- 
ture their  own  firearms.  They  subsist  chiefly 
by  hunting,  and  are  excellent  horsemen.  The 
Yakoots,  who  are  found  throughout  the  same 
region  as  the  Tunguses,  rear  large  numbers  of 
horses  and  cattle,  and  live  chiefly  by  the  prod- 
uce of  their  herds,  those  of  a  single  individual 
often  amounting  to  several  thousand  head. 
They  are  of  Tartar  origin,  and  have  made  con- 
siderable advances  in  civilization ;  some  of 
them  profess  Christianity,  and  they  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  education  of  their  children.  The 
peninsula  formed  by  the  Arctic  ocean  and  the 
sea  of  Okhotsk  is  occupied  by  the  Tchooktchis, 
who  belong  to  the  Esquimaux  family.  They 
consist  of  two  tribes,  one  of  which  is  nomadio 
and  occupies  the  interior,  where  they  keep 
herds  of  reindeer  and  live  on  their  produce ; 
while  the  other  inhabits  the  sea  shores  and 
finds  subsistence  by  fishing,  and  occasionally 
by  hunting.  South  of  the  Tchooktchis  live 
the  Coriaks. — ^The  manufactures  of  Siberia  are 
not  extensive,  and  are  confined  to  a  few 
places.    They  consist  chiefiy  of  earthenwarOi 
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glass,  hardware,  and  leathar ;  and  there  are  a 
&w  woollen  and  linen  factories  where  the  la- 
bor is  ohiefljr  supplied  by  exiles.  An  eztensive 
transit  trade  is  carried  on  through  Siberia  be- 
tween European  Russia  and  China,  and  also  in 
the  produce  of  the  oonntrj,  consisting  of  skins, 
fara,  cattle,  fish  both  dried  and  salted,  caviar, 
soap,  and  tallow.  Kiakhta  is  the  sole  entre- 
pot of  the  commerce  between  the  two  empires. 
In  1867  the  exports  to  China  amounted  to 
$4,772,786,  and  the  imports  from  that  country 
to  $6,892,666;  The  former  consisted  chiefly 
of  cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  linen,  furs,  gold 
and  silver  articles,  and  leather ;  and  the  latter 
of  tea,  both  leaf  and  compressed  in  cakes, 
sugar,  silks,  cottons,  wool,  grain,  dried  fruit, 
and  colors.  This  trade  has  been  chiefly  carried 
on  by  means  of  the  rivers  which  flow  into  Lake 
Baikal,  thence  through  the  Upper  Tunguska  to 
Yeniseisk,  thence  after  a  land  carriage  of  about 
40  m.  passing  through  the  Ket,  the  Obi,  and 
the  Irtish  to  Tobolsk,  whence  there  is  again  a 
land  conveyance  of  about  600  m.  across  the 
Ural  mountains  to  Perm.  In  winter,  when 
the  rivers  are  closed  by  ice,  this  traffic  is  main- 
tained by  means  of  sledges  drawn  by  reindeer 
or  dogs.  But  recently  the  tendency  of  the 
trade  has  appeared  to  be  to  take  the  sea  route 
by  the  coast  of  China  to  Nikolaieff,  and  thence 
np  the  Amoor  by  steamboat.  There  is  aJso  a 
considerable  caravan  trade  with  Ili,  Tashkend, 
Ehokan,  &c.  A  great  deal  of  the  trade  of  the 
country  is  transacted  at  fairs  held  at  stated 
periods,  which  are  attended  by  crowds  of  deal- 
ers from  a]l  quarters.  The  most  important  of 
these  fairs  are  at  Obdorsk  near  the  month  of 
the  Obi,  Turukhanak  on  the  Yenisei,  Ustyansk 
on  the  Yana,  and  Ostrovnoye  on  a  tributary  of 
the  Kolyma. — Genghis  Khan  conquered  a  part 
of  Siberia,  and  his  successors  reduced  the  conn- 
try  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Irtish  to  their  au- 
thority. Nothing  was  known  in  Europe  oon- 
oerning  this  vast  territory  till  1680.  In  that 
year  Yermak,  a  Cossack  chief,  while  retreat- 
ing from  the  just  vengeance  of  the  czar  of 
Moscow,  crossed  the  Ural  mountains  and  en- 
tered Asia  with  a  strong  band  of  followers. 
These  adventurers  made  extensive  conquests, 
which  the  chief  offered  to  the  czar  on  condi- 
tion that  he  would  pardon  his  former  crimes. 
This  offer  was  gladly  accepted,  and  he  contin- 
ued to  push  his  conquests  £.  till  stopped  by 
death  in  1684.  Russia  afterward  continued 
th^  warfare  till  the  whole  country  W.  of  the 
Obi  was  subdued.  The  town  of  Tomsk  was 
founded  in  1604,  and  it  became  an  important 
depot  from  which  new  expeditions  were  sent 
forth.  In  1614  the  surrounding  tribes  rose 
against  the  Russians,  and  laid  the  country 
waste  to  the  gates  of  the  town,  which  they  be- 
sieged. European  Russia  was  in  great  disor- 
der at  the  time,  caused  by  the  civil  wars  which 
preceded  the  accession  of  the  present  royal 
family  to  the  throne,  and  no  succor  could  be 
sent  to  the  besieged.  The  inhabitants  how- 
ever defended  themselves  with  great  courage ; 


and  the  Kixgheez  afterward  in  deraair  left  tk 
part  of  the  country  and  emigrated  ferth^V. 
After  this,  though  the  Russians  occa^oislj 
met  with  serious  reverses,  their  prc^res  ts 
rapid,  and  they  reached  the  sea  of  Okhotsk !: 
1689.  Irkootsk  was  founded  in  1661.  P.: 
wars  by  which  Russia  conquered  Siberia  w ck 
entirely  carried  on  by  private  adventuren  & 
their  own  cost,  who  were  incited  to  the  oi- 
dertaking  by  their  love  of  plunder.  A  Foie 
and  some  other  exiles  escaped  from  YemKkk 
and  built  a  small  fort  on  the  Amoor;  bmhT- 
ing  quarrelled  with  the  Tunguses,  ther  oftft^d 
the  conquest  to  the  emperor  of  Russia,  and  lief* 
ged  forgiveness  for  their  former  oflfcDcea;  wlile 
the  Tunguses  about  the  same  time  apflU'^ 
the  emperor  of  China  for  assistance.  IBaC 
to  disputes  between  the  two  goTernments.  \c 
war  was  prevented,  and  the  boundair  bet¥K& 
China  and  Siberia  established  by  a  treaty  cii- 
duded  at  Peking  in  1689.  A  second  trcilT 
was  made  in  1727,  confirming  the  former  &:I 
confining  conmiercial  intercourse  to  KUtt'i 
and  Maimatchin.  Since  that  time  the  pop:ik- 
tion  of  Siberia  has  received  a  large  and  aki?: 
continual  increase  from  the  transportation  thiii^ 
er  of  hosts  of  prisoners  of  war  and  politieal  cf- 
fenders,  especially  Poles. — See  Atkinson  s  *  On- 
ental  and  W  estern  Siberia"  (8  vc,  London,  1S5n. 

SIBLEY,  a  S.  co.  of  Minnesota,  bounded  S.  L 
by  the  Minnesota  river ;  area,  650  sq.  m.;  fj. 
in  18G0,  8,609.  The  surface  is  undalating  i£^^ 
the  soil  fertile.  Lake  Minnetonka,  30  in.  ui 
length,  is  in  this  connty.    Capital,  Hende^^^E. 

WBLY,  Makoah,  an  English  clergyman,  Icn 
in  London,  Aug.  20,  1757,  died  there,  Dec.  It. 
1840.  Before  he  was  19  years  old  heja  a 
teacher  of  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  and  Sjnac, 
and  published  a  "  Critical  Essay'  on  ike  He 
brew  text  of  Jeremiah  xxxiiL  16,  Inoni.t 
more  easily  to  obtain  books  for  his  own  t* 
he  became  a  bookseller,  in  which  ocenpitijs 
he  continued  till  in  1797  he  obtained  a  >:r> 
tion  in  the  bank  of  England,  which  he  if 
during  the  rest  of  his  life,  being  for  the  Ujj -J 
years  principal  of  the  chancery  oflBce,  In  i«'j 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  writings  c. 
Swedenborg,  and  embraced  the  doctrina  a 
the  New  church ;  in  the  following  y^«^' '*: 
gan  to  preach  to  a  society  meeting  ^  "''^ 
Eastcheap,  and  was  ordained  in  1790.  J»^^  * 
succeeding  years  he  preached  eveij  ^^^^ 
A  large  number  of  his  sermons  were  W^-"^:'' 
at  the  request  of  the  congregation,  and  he  i.>? 
published  a  volume  of  hynins,  most  of  ^-^i* 
he  composed  to  suit  his  discourses,  f  *-* 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  "  Aurora,']  and  «i«» 
contributor  to  various  other  periodicals  ci  t-^ 
church,  with  whoee  early  progress  »  b:t-. 
Britain  his  name  was  prominently  connected 
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Paris,  became  professor  in  the  somin*rT  i- 
St*  Nicholas  du  Chardonnet,  in  1817  TK^r  ^ 
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the  pftrish  of  the  mimonB  itnmgiret^  in  1818 
to  that  of  St.  Sulpice,  affcerward  canon  of  the 
chnroh  of  Ktmes,  in  1888  yicar-general  of  that 
diooeee,  and  in  1840  bishop  of  Digne.  Animat- 
ed bjr  liberal  ideas,  hepnblished  h\a In»tituiion$ 
dioeisaines  (2  vols.,  Digne,  1845),  in  which  he 
demanded  for  the  chapters  a  larger  share  in  the 
government  of  the  dioceses,  and  for  the  infe- 
rior clerg7  gnaranlies  of  independence.  la 
1848  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Paris,  where, 
without  concealing  his  democratic  ideas,  he 
labored  to  reconcile  the  extreme  parties.  He 
also  establi^ed  nnmerons  schools,  and  gave  a 
decided  impulse  to  the  study  of  theologj.  In 
1862  he  was  made  a  senator,  and  in  1854  cre- 
ated an  officer  of  the  legion  of  honor.  In  1857 
he  was  opening  the  neuvains  of  St.  G^neyieye 
at  the  obarch  of  St.  Etienne  da  Mont,  when 
he  was  killed  with  a  poniard  b  j  a  priest  named 
Verger,  whom  he  had  reoently  saspended. 
The  criminal  pretended  that  he  wished  to  pan- 
iah  the  adhesion  of  the  archbishop  to  the  new 
dogma  of  the  immacnlate  conception. 

8IBTL  (Gr.  orf/9vXXa),  a  name  applied  to  sev- 
eral prophetic  women  who  belong  to  the  myth- 
ical period  of  ancient  history.  The  number  is 
T&rioasly  given  by  different  anthers,  some  lim- 
iting it  to  4,  while  others  mention  as  many  as 
10  sibyls,  viz.:  the  Babylonian,  the  Libyan, 
the  Delphian,  the  Oiiymierian,  the  £rythr»an, 
the  Samian,  the  Oonuean  (who  is  sometimes 
identified  with  the  Erythrsan),  the  Hellespon- 
tian  or  Trojan,  the  Phrygian,  and  the  Tibnrtine. 
They  were  supposed  to  have  knowledge  of  the 
fdtnre,  and  of  the  means  of  averting  calami- 
ties and  of  appeasing  the  wrath  of  the  gods, 
and  are  generally  described  as  travelling  from 
country  to  country,  communicating  to  men 
their  inspired  wisdom.  The  most  famous  of  all 
was  the  Cumsdan  sibyl,  so  called  from  Oumao, 
her  residence  in  Campania,  whither  she  is  said 
to  have  come  from  the  East,  and  of  whom  Vir- 
gil makes  copious  mention  in  the  jfineid,  book 
vL  According  to  the  ancient  Roman  legend, 
this  woman  (or,  as  some  suppose,  the  Erythrse- 
an  sibyl)  appeared  before  Tarquin  the  Proud 
and  offered  him  9  books  for  sale.  Upon  the 
reftisal  of  the  king  to  purchase,  she  retired, 
burned  8  of  the  books,  and  returning  to  the 
royal  presence  demanded  the  same  price  for 
the  remaining  6  that  she  had  asked  for  the  9. 
The  king  again  refased,  and  having  burned  8 
more  of  the  books,  she  offered  him  those  tiiat 
remained,  but  with  no  abatement  of  the  origi- 
nal price.  The  king,  either  through  cariosity 
or  superstition,  purchased  the  8  remaining 
hooka,  and  the  sibyl  vanished.  The  volumes 
thus  mysteriously  obtained  were  the  fiimous 
sibylline  books,  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  reli^ous  and  political  history  of  the  Roman 
people.  They  were  preserved  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Oapitolinus,  under  the  care  of  certain 
officers,  originally  2  in  nnmber  (duunmTt)^  but 
afterward  increased  to  10  (deeemtiri)^  and  final- 
ly to  16  {quindecemvirt)j  who  alone  had  the 
privilege  of  inspecting  their  contents  on  the 
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direction  of  the  senate,  lliey  were  oonrolted 
chiefly  in  times  of  public  calamity,  but  of  the 
nature  of  then*  contents  no  definite  idea  can  be 
derived.  Niebuhr  is  of  the  opinion  that  their 
revelations  referred  less  to  fhture  events  than 
to  the  kind  of  worship  required  by  the  gods, 
when  they  had  manifested  their  displeasure  by 
prodiffies  or  national  calamities.  ^  The  boobi 
probably  consisted  of  bundles  of  palm  leaves 
on  whiidi  the  prophetic  sentences  were  written, 
and,  when  consulted,  were  opened  at  random, 
the  first  passage  that  met  the  eye  being  con- 
sidered that  intended  for  present  use.  The 
sibylline  books  having  been  consumed  in  the 
fire  which  destroyed  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Oap- 
itolinus  in  82  B.  0.,  a  new  collection  was  com- 
piled by  ambassadors  sent  to  the  various  sibyl- 
ime  oracles  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor, 
and  was  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  after 
it  was  rebuilt.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus  more 
than  2,000  spurious  prophetic  books  of  this 
description,  which  had  accumulated  in  private 
hands,  were,  at  the  command  of  the  emperor, 
delivered  to  the  prmtar  urbantu  and  burned, 
and  those  in  the  custody  of  the  state  were  pre- 
served in  two  gplt  chests  in  the  temple  of  Apol- 
lo on  the  Palatine  hilL  A  revision  of  the  latter 
was  made  by  Tiberius,  and  many  passages  sup- 
posed to  be  spurious  were  stricken  out  On  8 
subsequent  occasions  the  sibyUine  books  were 
burned  and  again  restored.-r-A  portion  of  the 
apocryphal  Ohristian  literature  early  received 
the  title  of  "  Bibylline  Oracles,"  8  books  of 
which  are  still  extant.  They  were  gradually 
collected  after  the  2d  century,  and  contain  a 
heterogeneous  mixture  of  heathen,  Jewish,  and 
Ohristian  poems,  the  Ohristian  commencing 
prior  to  A.  D.  100  and  receiving  additions  till 
the  5th  century.  An  edition  of  the  sibylline 
books  was  published  by  Gallsaus  in  1689  (4to., 
Amsterdam),  and  fragments  have  been  edited 
by  Angelo  Mai  (Milan,  1817)  and  Struve  (E6- 
ni^berg,  1818). 

8I0ARD,  RooH  Ambbobb  Ouovbbok,  ab1>6,  a 
French  philanthropist,  bom  at  Fousseret,  near 
Toulouse,  Sept.  20, 1742,  died  in  Paris,  May  10, 
1822.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of 
Toulouse,  and  entered  holy  orders  there.  The 
archbishop  of  Bordeaux  having  appointed  him 
teacher  in  his  projected  institute  for  deaf 
mutes,  he  placed  himself  under  the  instruction 
of  the  abb6  de  r£p6e  at  Paris,  to  acquire  his 
method  of  teaching.  In  1786  he  returned  to 
Bordeaux  and  opened  the  school,  which  soon  at- 
tained a  higher  reputation  than  the  parent  one 
at  Paris.  He  was  then  appointed  vicar-general 
of  Oondom  and  canon  of  Bordeaux,  and  elected 
a  member  of  several  literary  and  scientific  so- 
cieties. In  1789,  on  the  deatli  of  tiie  abb6  de 
r£p^,  he  was  appointed  his  successor,  and  en- 
tered upon  his  duties  at  Paris  in  April,  1790. 
Though  Sicard  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  assembly,  his  former  church  preferments 
caused  him  to  be  suspected,  and  on  Aug.  26, 
1791,  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned,  and 
would  hove  been  guillotined  on  Sept.  2  but  for 
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the  intorpodtion  of  a  wttehmaker  nimed  Hon- 
not,  who  declared  that  he  was  a  bene&ctor  to 
the  human  raoe,  and  that  they  must  kill  him 
before  they  should  touch  a  hair  of  Bicard's 
head,  and  for  the  extraordinary  exertions  of 
his  friends  in  the  assembly.  In  1795  the  na- 
tional convention  established  a  normal  school, 
and  appointed  Sicard  a  teacher  of  grammar. 
He  was  very  eucoessful,  and  drew  to  his  lec- 
tures many  of  the  more  eminent  literary  men 
of  Paris;  but  his  strictures  upon  the  adminis- 
tration in  the  Annales  religieuiet  drew  down 
upon  him  the  wrath  <^  the  directory,  who  ban- 
ished him;  and  it  was  only  after  the  lapse  of 
several  years,  and  the  most  humiliating  sub- 
missions, that  he  was  restored  to  his  old  post. 
H«  found  the  children  scattered  and  the  school 
at  a  very  low  ebb,  but  in  a  few  years  made  it 
the  best  institution  for  deaf  mates  in  the  world. 
He  improved  De  Pfip^'s  method  by  the  addi- 
tion of  signs  for  metaphysical  ideas  (see  Dsaf 
jlhd  Dttmb),  and  greatly  enlarged  the  sphere  of 
mental  culture  possible  to  deaf  mutes.  In  1816 
be  visited  England,  taking  with  him  his  pupils 
Massieu  and  Olerc ;  and  while  there  he  met  Mr. 
Ghallaudet,  then  seeking  to  qualify  himself  to 
commence  deaf  mute  instruction  in  the  United 
States.  (SeeGALLATJDET.)  8icard'soldagewas 
spent  in  poverty,  he  having  lost  all  his  prop- 
erty by  becoming  security  for  some  friendk 
His  principal  published  works  are :  Thearie  de$ 
ngna;  Ooun  tPinstruction  d^un  aourd-fjntet  de 
naiuanee;  and  Elements  de  grammaire  ghUraie^ 
appliquSe  c^la  langue  FranfatM, 

SIOILIES,  Thb  Two  (Ital.  BegM  delle  Due 
Sicilie),  formerly  an  independent  kingdom  un- 
der princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  now  a 
part  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy  under  Victor 
Emanuel  II.  It  consists  of  the  southern  part 
of  Italy,  conmionly  styled  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, and  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  strait  or  faro  of  Messina, 
extending  from  lat.  86*'  88'  to  42""  55'  N.,  and 
from  long,  12°  26'  to  IB''  80'  E.;  area,  48,758 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866,  9,117,060.  (See  Sioilt.) 
The  continental  part,  comprising  the  most 
beautiful  half  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  is  by  far 
the  larger  of  the  two,  having  an  area  of  88,087 
sq.  m.  Its  divisions,  population,  and  chief 
towns  are  as  follows: 


rroTiacM. 


Naples 

Terra  dl  Lavoro  . . . 
▲broszo  Ultra  L  . , 
Abruzzo  Ultra  IL  . 
Abrntzo  Cltra. . . . . 

MoliM 

Principato  Citra. . . 
rrindpato  Ultra. . . 

Oapttanata 

Terra  dlBari 

Terra  d'Otranto  . . . 

BaslUcata 

Calabria  Citra 

Calabria  Ultra  IL  , 
Calabria  Ultra  L... 


Total e.88«,080 


Pop.  la 


85S,729 
774,688 
388^ 
S85,C88 
828,828 
881,218 
588,979 
87fi,S18 
984,878 
640.202 
481,949 
517.864 
466,018 
898.684 
888,180 


Chitf 


Naples... 
Caserta.. 
Teramo  . 
Aqnlla  . . 
Chleti... 
Campobaasa 
Salerno.... 
ATellfno... 

Foggla 

Bart. 

Lecce 

Potenza.... 
Cosenia.... 
Catanzaro. . 
Beggfo 


Pofml*. 


418,920 
26,000 
18,000 
12,000 
14^000 

9,008 
18,000 
22,000 
84,000 
27,000 
19,000 
12,000 

9,000 
12,000 
18,000 


It  is  bounded  N.  £.  by  the  Adriatic,  6.  £.  by 


the  Ionian,  and  8.  W.  by  the  Tynbonisa, 
and  N.  W.  by  the  Papal  States.  ThoMw 
has  an  extent  of  1,184  m.,  almost  equally  £fx- 
ed  among  these  8  seas.  The  mA  fn^ 
which  forms  a  windiiw  line,  rttimkigS.» 
from  the  mouth  of  the  'mnto  on  the  Acrici 
to  a  point  near  Terracina,  "S.  of  the  gulf  i^ 
Gaeta,  on  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  is  abont  IsSb. 
long,  while  the  direct  distance  between  tfaetTt 
points  mentioned  is  only  105  m.  The  ki^ 
of  the  kingdom,  from  tbe  Tronto  to  Cape  £i. 
Anni,  on  the  strait  of  Mesons,  is  aboa  9$ 
m. ;  its  greatest  breadth,  on  the  psnllel  of  w 
80\  is  200  m.  between  Gape  dm  (kmfaa- 
la,  the  southern  point  of  tiie  gulf  of  ^s|!l& 
and  Brindisi  on  the  Adriatic ;  while  8.  ti  tie 
line  the  two  parts  of  the  peninsula,  sepinM 
by  the  gulf  of  Taranto,  becoae  TefyDim'f. 
and  in  some  places  are  contracted  to  a  bre^ 
of  only  20  and  even  16  m.  Tbe  coast  tk:? 
the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  for  the  most  part  bc¥  d 
rocky,  presents  headlands  and  indentiii« 
which  afford  a  safe  anchorage,  but  few  fU 
harbors  for  large  vesselB.  The  nM»t  norJuc 
bay  is  that  of  GaSta,  which  opens  iatrii 
curre  and  is  commanded  by  the  atroog  fonts 
of  Ga£ta;  next  comes  the  &r-£uDed  baj  t: 
Naples,  the  entrance  to  which  is  goarde*]  orili 
K  by  the  islands  of  Ischia,  Prooids,aDd  y&idi 
and  on  the  S.  by  the  rugged  rocte  of  Cips. 
while  on  its  shores,  beside  the  nKtropd&  tf^ 
the  towns  of  Baiie,  Poszuoli,  Portid,  CiSe^ 
mare,  and  Sorrento,  as  well  as  the  ma^ 
ruins,  modem  country  seats,  and  garde&sTii 
which  they  are  interspersed;  then  lie^"^ 
opening  called  the  gvdf  of  Salenio,  whose  uc:^ 
is  80  m.,  with  clifis  on  itsK.  and  sandy  be^c 
its  E.  side.  From  Gape  della  licoei  the  e«& 
after  projecting  the  promontory  of  Pato* 
rounds  eastward  to  form  the  smaller  gsli«{ 
Policastro;  then  trends  a  &  £.  inssfT 
straight  line  to  that  of  Sta.  Enfemia.  vb^i  ^ 
bordered  on  the  8.  by  the  headland  udi!«  ^ 
Cape  Yaticano ;  and  winding  S.  V.,  cootf  wf 
to  the  Sicilian  shore,  from  which  it  fa  sepi*^ 
by  the  narrow  strait  of  Mesons.  BtiM  fc"* 
washed  by  the  Ionian  sea,  it  roonda  ip^  ^ 
the  E.  from  Cape  doll'  Armi  to  Cape  Sf  i;;;; 
vento,  the  southernmost  point  of  the  p^ 
Bula,  and  thence  runnmg  K.  £.  freed  bj  s:(^ 
rocks  to  Cape  Rizzuto,  forms  the  P^^(^ 
lace ;  then  with  a  great  curve  it  fonna,  bet«c 
Capes  dell'  Alice  and  di  Lcuca,  the  wife  P^^ 
rather  inknd  sea  of  Tarwito,  which  int^J 
no  less  than  66  m.  across,  with  itt  n^ 
port  and  large  city  of  the  same  name  tfj^ 
end.  Leaving  now  the  Ionian  for  the  A^ 
sea,  and  clearing  Cape  Otranto,  the  e^ 
most  point  of  Italy,  Ae  coast  mna  seini^- 
krly  N.  W.  to  the  golf  of  Msnfredooa.  »- 
is  overlooked  on  the  N.  by  the  pwaertB?:^ 
of  Monte  Gar^o,  and  finally  ««f^|f  * 
heavy  spur  continues  in  its  former  ^'^\ 
the  mouth  of  the  Tronto.— The  A?^ 
with  their  numerous  ranges,  ofihootM* 
leys,  form  the  most  important  ftatnxe  a  ^ 
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plft  jBoal  geography  of  the  country.    On  enter- 
in^Bf  the  kingdom  on  the  N.  W.  they  divide  into 
two  lofty  ridges,  running  separately  S.  £.  to 
lAt.  41*"  N.  and  lonff.  16"*  16^  E.,  where  they 
unite  again  to  form  the  oentrsl  group  of  Terml- 
ZLio.     On  both  sides  of  these  ridges  are  found  a 
feYT  eztensiye  plains;  that  of  Terra  di  Layoro, 
aroand  Naples,  is  the  most  celebrated  for  the 
nchness  of  its  soil,  forming  a  part  of  what  was 
called  Campania  Felix  by  the  Romans;   the 
largest,  imown  as  Puglia  Plana  or  Tavoliere  di 
Paglia,  is  situated  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  Apen- 
nines, near  the  gulf  of  ICanfredonia,  but,  being 
In  part  sandy  and  arid,  is  mostly  appropriated 
to  pasture.    With  these  exceptions,  the  coun- 
try generally  consists  of  table'  lands  and  valleys, 
most  of  them  no  leas  remarkable  for  their  pio- 
taresque  beauty  than  their  fertility.     From 
Terminio  the  chain   bifurcates;    the  eastern 
range  winds  toward  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic, 
to  terminate  at  Oapedi  Leuoa,  frequently  leaving 
but  a  narrow  strip  of  land  between  its  foot  and 
the  sea;  while  the  western  irregularly  follows, 
with  occasional  depressions,  the  Tyrrhenian 
coast,  and  ^ds  on  the  straits  under  the  name 
of  Aispromonte.    In  this  di^sion  plains  are 
wanting,  and  the  ground  is  considerably  broken ; 
the  slopes  of  the  mountains  are  often  barren, 
and  the  soil  along  the  shore  sandy  or  rocky. 
Entirely  distinct   from  the  Apennines,  there 
exist  groups  of  volcanic  mountains,  viz. :  the 
Roccamonfina,  near  the  gulf  of  Gaeta,  between 
the  Garigliano  and  the  Volturno ;  the  Phlegrean 
fields,  K.  of  Naples;  Mt.  Vesuvius,  a  few  miles 
8.  £.  of  that  city,  the  most  celebrated  of  all, 
and  the  only  one  still  active ;  and  Mt.  Vulture, 
on  the  E:  slope,  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  Oapitana- 
ta. — ^The  physical  structure  of  this  part  of  the 
peninsula  does  not  admit  of  any  large  river. 
Among  the  numerous  streams  that  rise  from 
either  side  of  the  mountains,  may  be  mentioned 
the  Liri  or  Garigliano  and  the  Volturno,  with 
ita  branch  the  Galore,  which,  after  watering 
the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  fall  into  the  ^ulf  of  GaSta ; 
the  Sele  (anc  Silaru$)\  which  drams  Principato 
Citra  to  the  gulf  of  Salerno ;  the  Orati,  the  Ba- 
sento,  and  the  Bradano,  Rowing  into  that  of 
Taranto;  the  Tronto,  the  Pescara  or  Atemo, 
the  Sangro,  the  Biferno,  the  Fortore,  the  Oer- 
varo,  and  the  Gfanto,  into  the  Adriatic.    The 
only  lake  of  any  size  is  that  of  Gelano  or  Fuci- 
no,  in  Abruzzo  Ultra;  those  of  Fusaro,  Aver- 
no,  Anagno,  and  Licola,  in  the  vicinity  of  Na- 
ples, are  smaU,  but  historically  important. — 
The  dimate  is  generally  healthy,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  such  marshy  districts  as  are  subjected 
to  the  malaria.    The  temperature  varies  grikttly 
according  to  the  elevation  of  the  land.    In  the 
mountain  districts  the  climate  is  much  like  that 
in  the  Alps ;  the  cold  of  winter  is  piercing  and 
long  continued.    In  the  plains  and  valleys  near 
those  districts  the  air  is  bracing,  but  snow  sel- 
dom falls,  and  melts  rapidly.  Gn  the  sea  shores 
and  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  country,  the  win- 
ter is  so  mild  that  vegetation  is  never  inter- 
nipted;  and  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  king- 


dom tronical  plants  flourish  in  the  open  air. 
The  E.  slope  is  remarkably  dry,  rain  very  sel- 
dom falling  along  the  Adriatic  coast;  during 
the  summer  the  heats  are  oppressive,  and  the 
soil  presents  but  a  parched  vegetation.  On  the 
W.  slope,  on  the  contrary,  showers  are  frequent 
in  summer,  and  the  annual  fall  of  rain  aver- 
ages about  29  inches.  Sea  breezes  sometimes 
cool  the  atmosphere ;  but  during  the  latter  part 
of  summer  and  the  month  of  September  the  si- 
rocco, or  south  wind,  coming  from  the  deserts 
of  AMca,  exerts  its  enervating  influence,  and 
the  people,  especially  in  the  cities,  are  careful 
to  fkvoid  it — ^Agriculture  is  the  chief  pursuit  of 
the  inhabitants;  but  with  very  few  exceptions 
there  is  no  systematic  treatment  of  the  soil, 
and  the  worst  agricultural  implements  only  are 
used.  Although  landed  property  has  been  more 
equally  distributed  since  the  abolition  of  feudal 
tenures  by  the  French  administration,  and  al- 
though good  roads  have  been  constructed  dur- 
ing the  last  40  years,  the  production  of  bread- 
stufls,  except  Indian  corn,  the  culture  of  which 
has  been  extended,  is  inferior  to  what  it  was 
in  the  beginning  of  thb  century.  Many  land 
owners  and  farmers,  discouraged  by  unprofita- 
ble labor  and  losses,  sometimes  leave  their 
fields  uncultivated,  and  are  thus  exempt  from 
paying  land  taxes.  The  arable  lands  in  the 
continental  provinces  are  estimated  at  20,220,- 
616  acres,  of  which  11,480,972  only  are  under 
cultivation.  The  land  is  mostly  occupied  and 
worked  by  the  proprietors,  or  held  by  tenants 
under  a  lease  of  some  years'  duration  at  a  fixed 
rent ;  in  some  parts,  however,  it  is  let  in  small 
lots  of  4  or  five  acres,  on  shares.  Fields  are 
generally  planted  with  rows  of  poplars,  elms, 
mulberries,  and  even  vines,  under  whose  shel- 
ter crops  are  raised  without  being  ii\jured  by 
the  parching  sun.  The  more  common  kinds 
of  grain  are  wheat  and  maize  or  Indian  com ; 
the  crop  of  the  latter  is  estimated  at  112,000,- 
000  bushels,  more  than  is  required  for  home 
consumption,  and  might  easuy  be  increased 
tenfold.  Bye  is  also  extensively  cultivated  in 
some  districts.  Next  to  maize,  olive  oil  is  the 
most  important  agricultural  production,  the 
olive  tree  growing  in  all  the  low  and  temper- 
ate parts  of  the  country,  with  scarcely  any  care. 
Both  oil  and  olives  are  articles  of  exportation. 
The  culture  of  the  vine,  instead  of  being  the 
object  of  the  undivided  attention  of  experi- 
enced husbandmen,  is  generally  carried  on  up- 
on the  same  farm  with  that  of  other  produce ; 
so  that  most  of  the  wines,  except  the  sweet 
ones,  are  only  suitable  for  being  converted  into 
brandy.  Some  provincial  growths,  however, 
are  celebrated  as  having  at  once  body  and  fla- 
vor; beside  the  Lachrymes  Ohristi,  that  red 
luscious  liq[nor  which  appears  only  on  princely 
tables,  the  rellagrello  of  Piedimonte,  the  red 
and  white  Geraoe,  the  red  Taranto,  the  Muscat 
of  Trani,  the  Aleatico  of  Bari,  the  Gapo  di 
Leoce,  and  the  Torre  del  Greco  deserve  to  be 
noticed.  Much  silk  is  produced,  mostly  for 
home  consumption,  a  yery  small  quantity  being 
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exported;  it  k  scaroely  inlMor  to  that  of  N. 
Itaiy.  T]iQ  ootton  plant  grows  in  many  parts  of 
the  ooantry,  bat  the  ootton  gathered  amonnta 
to  only  abont  80,000  bags,  ilax  and  hemp 
are  objeotsof  more  attention,  bnt  are  produced 
in  quantities  scarcely  sufficient  for  home  manu- 
&otare.  Vegetables  and  fruits  of  various  kinds 
are  abundant.  Jn  &ot  the  soil  is  fitted  for  all 
the  products  of  the  temperate  and  some  of 
the  ti^opical  £one.  The  licorice  tree  grows  in 
Calabria  and  the  Abmzzi,  and  about  16,000 
cantari  of  juice  are  yearly  exported.  Manna 
is  also  a  product  of  importance  in  Calabria; 
the  gathering  of  it  is  &rmed  by  the  goYom- 
ment  Almonds,  chestnuts,  and  figs  are  plenti- 
ftd;  and  the  last  named  especially,  fresh  o^ 
dried,  beside  being  an  article  of  exp(»i»tion, 
are  used  aa  winter  food  by  the  lower  classes. 
The  forests  of  the  interior  could  afibrd  abun- 
dance of  timber  admirably  adapted  for  ship 
building;  bnt  the  Jealoua  care  of  a  despotic 
goTemment  and  the  want  of  roads  and  means 
of  eonyeyance  have  until  lately  prevented  any 
profitable  use  of  that  source  of  wealth.  With 
the  exception  of  sheep,  the  number  of  domes- 
tic animals  ia  comparatively  small ;  there  are 
estimated  to  be  4,700,000  head  of  sheepi  720,000 
•goats,  860,000  oxen  and  cows,  60,000  buffaloes, 
110,000  horses,  890,000  mules  and  asses,  and 
9,400,000  pigs.  A  great  number  of  the  sheep 
are  migratory,  being  kept  on  the  mountains  in 
summer  a^  driven  in  winter  into  the  valleys, 
and  especially  the  tawliere  of  ApuBa.  llie 
wool  crop,  which  is  gathered  twicer  a  year,  is 
abundant,  mostly  of  good  quality,  and  is  largo> 
Ij  exported.  •  The  oxen,  some  of  which  are  of 
qdendid  breeds,  are  nsed  both  for  the  plough 
and  for  carts.  Buffaloes  also  serve  as  beasts 
of  draught  The  horses  are  but  indifferent; 
the  Calabrian  breed,  however,  though  small,  is 
remarkable  for  activity.  The  milk  of  the  goats 
is  converted  into  cheese,  which  is  an  impor- 
tant article  of  food  among  the  people. — ^Next 
to  agrionltare,  the  fisheries  are  the  chief  source 
of  occupation  to  the  inhabitants.  The  tunny, 
which/requents  the  W.  coast  in  large  shoals, 
is  caught  in  great  abundance  in  May,  June,  and 
July ;  and  the  sword  fish  is  taken  in  its  migra* 
tion  toward  the  Black  sea,  about  the  vernal 
'  equinox.  Anchovies  and  sprats  are  taken  in 
shallow  waters  during  the  months  of  March, 
April,  and  May ;  they  are  salted  and  put  up 
in  barrels  of  about  200  lbs.  each,  for  home 
consumption  and  exportation.  Several  parts 
of  the  coast  swarm  with  sole,  white  smelt, 
mackerel,  sturgeon,  and  red  and  gray  mullets; 
the  roes  of  the  last  are  made  into  iotarga. 
Testaceous  and  crustaceous  fish  also  abound, 
among  which  are  prawns  of  large  size.  But 
the  quantity  of  fish  taken  for  food,  however 
great,  is  scarcely  equal  to  the  home  demand. 
Beside  the  regular  fisheries,  a  number  of  sea- 
men, especially  from  Trapani  and  Torre  del 
Greco,  are  employed  in  gathering  coral,  which 
is  found  at  severu  places,  but  most  abundantiy 
on  the  African  coast — ^The  mineral  wealth  of 


tiie  kingdom  is  stffl  in  greet  pBitiittl«?ilg|d. 
Some  mines  of  anthracite  and  petrolean  m 
worked  on  a  small  scale  in  the  Abrnza  ht 
ore  is  found  abundantly  in  the  Asproiaii 
range,  and  a  few  fbonderies  and  iron  voli 
have  been  estabUahed  in  Oalabria.  Quanktd 
marble  are  also  wurked,  but,  althoogii  of  k 
quality,  the  product  has  not  yet  fcmi  hni 
out  of  the  langdom.  Some  alum  is  gatfami 
There  are  beds  of  roek  salt  \diidi  mj^XviM 
large  returns,  but  are  compantlTelyieglectii 
while  large  quantities  are  prooored  oo  ti»  sa 
shore  by  evaporation,  both  for  export  snd  kw 
consumption.  The  most  unportant  arlidtrf 
foreign  trade  in  this  department  ii  the  al- 
phur  produced  in  Sidly.— llannfiu:tnr«vti 
a  few  exceptions,  are  still  in  a  tt$U  of  xbSbp 
Women,  all  over  the  eountiy,  s^nn  flatbci 
wool,  and  cotton,  and  weave  come  stnfi  t^s 
are  generally  worn  by  counti/  people;  bs 
some  cotton  mills  and  mannfaetonaof  v«!> 
len  cloth,  linen,  cotton  stofb,  and  silk  goodi 
have  been  established,  some  of  wlodi  iie«& 
puratively  prosperous.  Glores  ad  star  ha 
are  also  manufactured  in  the  capital  ud  sow 
other  places;  a  considerable  g^naim&cloi? 
exists  at  Posilippo.  Hardware  and  eafifl? 
are  fabricated  at  GampobaaBo;  eartbam 
porcelain,  leather,  ropes,  and  oofdage  ire  m 
among  the  subordinate  branches  of  ibib^ 
turing  industry.— Neither  the  domestic  aor  ^ 
foreign  trade  has  ever  been  in  a  cosditka  a 
healthy  activity ;  ordinary  fedfitiea  are  w* 
ing,  such  as  institutions  of  oreditasweO  v^ 
means  of  transportation  athoine,aBdatan3r 
that  would  encouraige  intercoone  vitli  w 
nations.  The  only  public  eatabfiteatsoii 
financial  character  are  the  mcnUfiwa^j"^ 
which  assist  the  farmers  by  famidiiBg  tt* 
on  certain  terms,  with  seeds  and  agrioAra: 
implements,  and  the  mcnii  dif>UtB  or  pen- 
broking  banks.  According  to  the  beet  icthf 
ties  that  can  be  procured,  the  mercantile  nei« 
in  1865  amounted  to  8,988  ehipa  of  aas^ 
gate  of  212,966  tona,  which  showed  a  eowt 
erable  increase  for  the  previooa  21  fW»L**^ 
1884  the  number  ot  vessels  was  hot  fi,4W,  ■« 
the  tonnage  169,880.  In  186«  fl*^^* 
the  continental  provinces  were  f^""^ 
about  $16,168,980,  and  the  exports  at$^ 
760,  giving  a  total  of  •29,89«,e8a  Rj^ 
ports  consisted  prindpaDy  of  ootton  and^ 
yam,  sugar,  woollen  manufiwtare^  tow* 
and  cofifee;  the  expwta  of  oil,  In*»  ^ 
wheat,  silk,  madder  root,  wod,  «™«S"* 
dried  and  fresh  fruits.    NM«"*5J  krtT 

E^rium  for  domestic  and  foreign  trwe;  ws  - 
tter  is  shared  b^  Oastellamaie,  ^^^\l 
ranto,  GallipolL  Ban,  Molfetta,  BarktaJU 
fredonia,  and  TermolL— Untfl  the  year  IJ^ 
the  government  ^f  the  Two  8»aB«***|jlli 
mixed  absolute  monarchy.  ^^^^^^ 
through  his  cabinet,  consastSiig  of  ^^^^^Z 
of  state,  under  the  presidency  of  a  P^^^^ 
of  them  having  eqiedal  charge  of  t^5*f 
tration  of  Sidly.    These  were  aaastea  c 
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oauacSk  geaertl  «f  the  kingdom,  ^vided  into 
tw^o  ohambora^  one  of  16  members  for  the  king^ 
dom  of  Naples,  the  other  of  10  for  Sicily;  and 
also  by  a  kind  of  privy  oomicii^  known  as  e<n^ 
•iglio  di  $tato^  with  an  nnlimited  nmnber  of 
members,  who  met  when  summoned  under  the 
preaidenoy  of  the  king  himself  or  the  heir  ap« 
pacent    £aoh  province  had  a  goTcmor  or  tn* 
tend&nU^  having  the  civil,  military,  and  finan- 
cial aduuoistration  in  his  hands,  assisted  by  a 
conMiglio  ^itUendetua  in  ids  official  duties,  and 
hj  a  ecmiglio  pminciaU^  consisting  of  landed 
proprietors,  whose  only  functions  were  to  sug- 
gest any  improrements  that  might  be  beneficuil 
to  the  province.    These,  as  well  as  all  the  snb- 
<vdinate  officers  of  the  districts,  cantons,  and 
communes  into  which  the  provinces  were  di^ 
▼ided,  were  directlr  appointed  by  and  wholly 
under  the  control  of  the  roysl  government  The 
judiciary,  organized  according  to  a  decree  of 
1817f  comprised  two  supreme  courts,  one  sitting 
at  Naples,  the  other  at  Palermo ;  7  civil  courts 
of  appeal,  4  of  them  on  the  continent  at  Naples, 
Aqoila,  Trani,  and  Oatanxaro,  and  8  on  the  isl- 
and, at  Palermo,  Messina,  and  Oatania.    There 
was  also  a  court  of  originsl  jurisdiction  and  a 
criminal  court  in  the  chief  town  of  each  prov^ 
inoo ;  a  police  court  in  each  canton,  and  a  jusp 
tioe  of  the  peace  in  each  commune  or  parish. 
All  the  judges  were  of  course  appointed  and 
remoTable  at  pleasure  by  the  king.    In  some 
places  there  were  tribunals  of  c(Mnmeroe,  and 
m  tiie  seaports  admiralty  courts ;  for  certain 
partieolar  crimes  a  "grand  special  courf^  was 
summoned,  and  there  was  also  a  high  military 
court.    The  only  religion  allowed  a  free  exer- 
cise was  the  Roman  Oatholic ;  there  were,  how- 
ever, 7,500  Albanese  belonging  to  the  United 
Qreek  communion,  and  about  2,400  Jews  were 
also  tolerated,  but  only  in  the  capitaL    The 
Oatholic  clergy  consists  of  22  archbishops,  19 
on  the  continent  and  3  in  Sicily,  of  whom  those 
of  Naples,  Oapoa,  and  Palermo  are  entitled,  on 
their  promotion,  to  a  cardinal's  hat ;  85  bishops, 
72  on  the  continent  and  13  in  Sidly;  5  abbates, 
and  about   100,000  priests  or  monks.     The 
monastic  and  mendicant  orders  had  been  par- 
tiallx  suppressed  in  1807,  but  were  restored  in 
1S15  by  Terdinand  L  There  is  in  every  diocese 
a  seminary  for  the  education  of  young  men 
intended  for  the  church.     Public  instruction 
under  the  late  government  was  in  a  verjr  low 
state.    The  elenientary  schools  that  were  or^ 
ganiaed  under  the  reign  of  Joachim  Murat  had 
been  either  dosed  or  neglected.    Of  the  4 
universities,  at.  K^iles,  Palermo,  Oatania,  and 
Messina,  the  first  may  still  boast  of  some  cele- 
brated professors;  but  pupils  fh»n  the  proy- 
inoes  were  seldom  allowea  to  resort  thither, 
being  obliged  to  mdoate  in  their  provincial 
iostitotiona.    Beside  8  academies,  there  are  22 
colleges,  one  in  each  province,  aU  of  which 
were  formerly  superintended  by  Jesuits  or  other 
clergymen.    The  superintendence  of  the  whole 
ay  stem  was  verted  in  two  boards,  one  at  Paler- 
mo, the  other  at  Naples,  each  oonsiBting  of  6 


members  appelated  by  the  king  from  among 
the  professors,  under  the  presidency  of  a  bishops 
and  both  bowls  were  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  minister  of  public  education. — On  Jan. 
1, 1869,  the  military  establishment,  including 
the  reserve,  the  marines,  and  the  veterans, 
numbered  2,825  officers  and  96,805  soldiers,  of 
whom  about  14^000  were  Swiss  mercenaries, 
and  8,848  horses.  The  efiOdctive  part  consisted 
of  2,509  officers,  80,029  soldiers,  and  8,548 
horses.  The  men  from  18  to  25  were  drafted 
by  conscription ;  there  was  no  exemption  from 
service,  but  every  one  could  buy  a  substitute  by 
paying  $200  to  the  government.  The  time  of 
service  was  5  years  in  the  infantry,  and  8  years 
in  the  cavalry,  artillery,  or  gendarmerie.  The 
Swiss  were  enlisted  by  virtue  of  a  stipulation 
entered  into  in  1827.  The  navy  had  of  late 
years  been  increased  and  much  attended  to; 
m  1854  its  penonnel  consisted  of  about  140 
officers,  7,400  marines,  and  6,000  sailors.  The 
sailiiig  vessels  were  2  ships  of  the  line  of  80  guns 
each,  6  frigates  of  40  to  60  guns,  2  corvettes 
of  22  guns,  5  brigs  of  18  and  2  sloops  of  14 
guns,  and  a  steam  squadron  of  23  vessels,  varying 
fh>m  200  to  400  horse  power  each,  forming  an 
aggregate  of  6,804  horse  power  and  110  guns. — 
In  the  alfeence  of  any  regular  budget,  the'finan- 
cial  condition  of  this  kingd<Mn  is  partly  a  matter 
of  comeetnre.  On  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand 
I.  (or  IV.  of  Naples)  the  funded  debt,  at  8  per 
cent.,  was  $22,586,780.  The  events  of  1821 
and  1848  swelled  it  so  that  in  1859  it  amounted 
to  $98,824,600,  most  of  the  new  stock  being  at 
5  per  cent.  At  the  same  period,  the  public 
revenue,  accruing  from  the  land  tax,  public 
domain,  excise,  indirect  taxes  (such  as  ettetoms, 
lottery,  &o.),  and  other  sources,  was  estimated 
at  $25,656,190,  while  the  expenditure  amount- 
ed to  $26,187,700,  thus  leaving  a  defldt  of 
$631,510.  The  collection  of  the  revenue  took 
about  15  per  cent  of  the  amount,  the  interest 
on  public  debt  18  per  cent,  and  the  army 
and  navy  combined  nearly  46  per  cent.,  vis. : 
$9,460,000  for  the  former,  and  $1,806,000  for 
the  latter.  Public  works  took  less  than  $1,* 
600,000,  of  which  $600,000  was  for  prisons  and 
dungeons;  and  public  instmetion  $236,000,  in* 
cluing  the  keeping  of  the  Museo  Borbonico, 
public  libraries,  the  institute  of  arts,  and  the 
allowance  for  theatres  and  public  speotacles, 
which  was  $58,000.  The  fall  of  King  Frands 
n.,  brought  about  by  the  invasion  of  Garibaldi, 
has  in  great  part  overthrown  the  govern- 
mental ^ric ;  the  two  divinons  of  the  king* 
dom  are  now  each  under  the  control  of  a 
**  lieutenant  of  the  king,"  appointed  by  Victor 
Emanuel,  while  deputies  are  sent  bv  the  peo- 

Ele  to  the  Italian  parliament  at  Turin.  These 
eutenants,  who  are  assisted  by  a  ^*  lieutenancy 
council,"  l»ave  preserved  in  part  the  adminis- 
t^^ve  organisation,  until  it  can  be  improved : 
but  the  judiciary  system  has  been  remodelled 
on  that  of  Piedmont,  while  the  Sardinian  penal 
code  and  code  of  procedure  have  been  enforced 
since  July  1, 1861.    The  religioos  changes  that 
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had  Ukea  place  in  Piedmont  Itare  been  intro- 
daced  here;  the  Jesnito  have  been  expelled, 
and  the  property  of  the  convents  has  beoi  se- 
qneetered.  The  army  haa  been  disbanded  and 
la  in  process  of  reorganization  on  a  new  plan ; 
for  the  present  it  consista  merely  of  ench  ofS- 
cers  and  troops  aa  were  appointed  and  enlisted 
by  Garibaldi.  All  the  garrisons  are  held  by 
soldiers  from  the  north  of  the  peninsula.  The 
disordered  state  of  the  country  and  the  gaerilla 
war  which  the  last  partisans  of  the  Bonrbona 
are  waging,  especially  in  mountain  districts, 
render  it  very  difficult  to  collect  taxes ;  a  defi- 
cit of  over  $10,000,000  is  anticipated  for  the 
•present  year  (1861),  and  trade  and  agriculture 
are  pardyzed  by  the  troubles.  The  new  gov- 
ernment is  energetically  struggling  against  all 
these  difficulties,  and  gives  especial  attention  to 
the  neglected  public  works.  But  two  insignifi- 
cant railroads  are  in  existence,  both  running 
from  Naples,  one  to  Yietri  and  the  other  to 
Capua.  Both  are  so  ill  constructed  that  they 
must  be  rebuilt,  and  the  latter  will  be  contin- 
ued to  Oeprano,  on  the  frontier  of  the  Papal 
States;  on  this  from  4,000  to  6,000  workmen 
are  engaged. — ^The  early  history  of  the  penin- 
sular part  of  the  country,  which  in  ancient 
times  comprised  the  provinces  of  Bruttium, 
Lucania,  Calabria,  Apulia,  Samnium,  Campania, 
and  a  part  of  Latium,  is  closely  connectea  with 
the  history  of  Rome,  and  through  the  Magna- 
Griecian  cities  of  Tarentum,  Croton,  Sybaris, 
Thurii,  Rhegium,  NeapoMs,  and  others,  partly 
also  with  that  of  Greece.  After  the  fall  of  the 
western  empire  the  country  was  successively 
under  the  power  of  the  Gk>th8,  the  Byzantine 
exarcltote  of  Ravenna,  and  the  Saracens ;  but  a 
number  of  small  republics  or  duchies,  as  Naples, 
Salerno,  Amalfl,  GaSta,  and  Benevento,  ulti- 
mately rose  to  independence.  Great  numbers 
of  Norman  adventurers,  during  the  first  half 
of  the  11th  century,  served  these  small  states 
as  mercenaries,  but  soon  began  to  wage  war 
on  their  own  account ;  and  under  the  leadership 
of  WiUiam  Bras  de  Per,  Drogo,  and  Robert 
Guiscard,  they  conquered  the  greater  part  of 
Apulia,  which  they  divided  into  12  counties, 
each  having  its  own  lord,  and  forming  together 
a  feudal  confederation.  In  1063  Pope  Leo  IX., 
at  the  head  of  German  and  Italian  troops,  tried 
to  expel  the  new  conquerors ;  but  he  was  de- 
feated at  Givitella  and  taken  prisoner,  but 
treated  with  the  utmost  respect  by  his  captors, 
who  obliged  him  to  recognize  their  conquests 
by  formiQly  holding  them  as  vassals  of  the 
holy  see.  Robert  Guiscard  established  his 
power  paramount  over  his  companions  in 
arms,  assumed  the  title  of  duke  of  Apuha,  and 
subdued  Calabria,  while  his  youngest  brother 
Roger  made  himself  master  of  the  island  of 
Sicily,  previously  occupied  by  the  Saracens. 
In  1127  the  whole  of  the  Norman  aoquisitionB 
were  unit-ed  under  Roger  II.,  son  of  Roger  I., 
the  conqueror  of  Sicily,  who  received  in  1080, 
from  the  anti-pope  Anacletus  II.,  the  title  of 
king  of  Sicily  and  Apulia.     The  bull  which 


conferred  that  dignity  dearly  estalMfidfti 
paramount  lordship  of  the  p(^  and  etipolad 
the  annual  ti\bnte  to  be  paM  by  the  nev  )s^■ 
dom.  Roger,,  after  receiTing  at  Palai»  b 
crown  from  a  cardinal  sent  for  that  pcrpw 
by  the  holy  father,  conquered  the  priodpiBtT 
of  Capua  and  the  duchy  of  Naples,  thmextoid- 
ing  his  possessions  to  the  present  ooithea 
frontier.  He  was  succeeded  in  1154  by  his  sa 
William  L  the  Bad,  who  soon  left  bis  crm 
to  William  11.  the  Good  (llSe-'SQ);  the  k- 
ter,  the  best  of  princes,  while  Becans^tk 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  his  people,  nW 
a  stanch  supporter  of  Pope  Alexander  111  d 
the  cities  of  Lombardy  against  the  cmpsv 
Frederic  Barbarossa.  William  11.  djisfvii^ 
out  issue,  his  kingdom  was  daimed  bjbis  i^ 
Constance,  who  had  married  the  son  of  Be- 
barossa.  Henry  VL  upheld  hia  wife'i  li^ 
against  the  usurper  Tancred,  and  finiDr  '^ 
1196  united  the  kmgdom  of  Naples  udSdK 
to  the  empire.  On  his  prematore  dolb  ii 
1197,  his  Italian  crown  paaaed  to  bis  eofLs^ 
terward  the  emperor  Frederic  H.  The  exff- 
tions  of  tTijq  prince  to  annihilatf  tbe  Loskri 
league  and  to  strengthen  hu  daninioB  ovtr 
Italy  drew  upon  himself  and  his  deBeeato 
the  persecution  of  the  papal  comi  Tbe  poftei 
improved  the  minori^  of  Gonradin,  bis  gnad- 
son,  to  seize  upon  the  kingdom.  Minmt 
natural  son  of  Frederic  H.,  firet  regent  fcrhb 
nephew  Conradin,  then  king  on  the  pr^s^ 
death  of  this  young  prince  (1258),  beei»4« 
q>ecial  object  of  papal  hatred.  Uito  ^j 
and  Clement  IV .  excommunicated  bim  tsd » 
fared  his  crown  to  several  princce;  the  rfff 
was  greedQy  accepted  by  Oharks  of  Am 
count  of  Provence,  the  youngest  broih«ra 
Louis  IX.  of  France,  who  reoeiTed  tie  inn* 
ture,  on  condition  tiiat  he  ahoaM  do  hocsst 
to  the  holy  see  for  his  kingdom  and  par  uo- 
nual  tribute  of  8,000  ounces  of  gold.  ChiT't^ 
after  being  crowned  at  Rome,  marched  ^ssa 
Manfred,  at  the  head  of  an  armj  moidT  in- 
sisting of  crusaders,  who  had  answered  ti» 
call  of  the  pope  against  the  '*  infidel  nffrper: 
he  defeated  and  killed  his  competilor  i>  ^* 
at  the  battle  of  Grandella,  near  BcKTe£io 
which  was  80<m  followed  by  the  sobjcoa* 
of  the  two  kingdoms.  The  lawflil  bcir.  t^ 
Conradin,  two  years  later,  supported  ty  w 
man  and  Italian  troops,  presented  hn^^ 
vindicate  his  rights;  but  ne  abo  was deiBflM- 
Aug.  26,  1268,  at  Palenta,  near  Tagii«<^ 
taken  prisoner,  and  decapitated  at  Ki{de&  t« 
29,  by  order  of  the  conqu««r.  Tbe  tynja. 
of  Charlea  weighed  hea^y  upoa  die  Iti^^ 
and  the  hatred  of  the  oppressed  roee to sacti 
pitch  that  Sicily  shook  off  the  T^j^  Jj 
saore  known  as  the  ^^SiciliaD  'WP^'fjT? 
place  at  Palermo,  Harcih  30,  IM;  v^]^, 
a  month  all  the  French  were  ei^er  sliop^ 
or  expelled  from  the  laland,  wWcb  acto**; 
edged  as  its  king  Don  Pedro  Hl-rf^ 
the  husband  of  Constance,  Manfred^  diact^ 
Vainly  ^d  Oharks  of  Anjou  tiy  to  npa  ?* 
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aeflBion  of  Sicily.  For  more  than  a  oentniT- 
and  a  half  tiie  island  and  the  oontinental  king- 
dom were  separated  from  eaoh  other,  the  sov- 
ereigns of  both  Pftrts  however  stjling  them- 
selves kings  of  Sicily.  The  destinies  of  the 
lionse  of  Aigou  at  Kaples,  obscnred  daring  the 
la^r  years  of  Oharles  I.  and  the  reign  of  his 
eon  Oharles  II.  the  Lame,  brightened  again 
under  Robert  the  Wise  (1809-'48),  who  proved 
liimaelf  a  patron  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts; 
bat  the  reign  of  his  daughter,  Joanna  I.,  was 
marked  by  all  sorts  of  domestic  crimes  and 
disordersl  On  her  death-  in  1382,  a  bloody 
contest  raged  between  Louis  L,  the  head  of 
the  second  house  of  Amon,  her  adopted  son, 
and  Oharles  of  Dnrazzo,  her  lawM  heir.  The 
latter  finally  triumphed,  but  was  murdered  in 
Hungary  in  1886.  His  young  son  Ladislas, 
scarcely  10  years  old,  was  overthrown  by  the 
AngeTine  party,  who  called  in  Louis  U.  of 
Anjou  in  1389 ;  but  10  years  later  he  reascend- 
od  his  throne,  became  also  king  of  Hungary  in 
1408,  and  improved  his  power  to  crush  the  ad- 
herents of  his  rival.  He  was  succeeded  in  1414 
by  his  sister  Joanna  II.,  whose  reign  of  21 
years  was  as  shameful  and  disastrous  as  that 
of  Joanna  I.  After  adopting  in  succession  Al- 
fonso y.  of  Aragon  ana  Louis  HI.  of  Ai\joQ, 
she  finaUy  bequeathed  her  crown  to  Ren6, 
brother  of  the  latter.  But  after  a  few  years' 
war,  Ben6,  deserted  by  his  friends,  without 
troops  or'money,  was  expelled  by  Alfonso  V., 
who  received  the  investiture  of  his  new  king- 
dom from  Pope  Eugenius  IV.,  and  thus  re- 
nnited  the  two  parts  of  the  old  monarchy. 
This  however  did  not  last  long,  as  on  his  death 
in  1458  he  left  the  kingdom  of  Kaples  to  his 
natural  son  Ferdinand  I.,  who  had  nard  work 
to  protect  his  rights  against  John  of  Oalabria, 
aon  of  King  Ren6,  whUe  Sicily  as  well  as  Ara- 
gon fell  to  the  lot  of  his  brother  John  II.  The 
bastard  line  of  Naples,  after  being  deprived  for 
a  while  of  their  Idngdom  by  the  sudden  con- 
onest  of  Oharles  YIII.  of  France  in  1494,  were 
nnally  in  1603  robbed  of  their  possessions  by 
Ferdinand  V.  of  Aragon.  Through  his  generij 
GonsalYo  do  Oordova,  he  treacherously  seized 
the  chief  cities  of  his  cousin  Ferdinand  HI.  and 
expelled  the  French,  who,  by  virtue  of  the  se- 
cret treaty  of  Granada,  claimed  a  share  in  the 
•polls.  He  received  the  investiture  of  his  con- 
quest fiKNn  the  pope  in  1504,  and  ^m  that  pe- 
riod to  tiie  beginning  of  the  18th  century  the 
kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicili^  was  but  a  part  of 
the  Spanish  empire.  Under  the  emperor  Oharles 
V.  a  strong  administratiye  system  was  organ- 
ized, and  a  viceroy  was  invested  with  ftdl  pow- 
ers of  government.  This  functionary,  as  well 
as  his  successors,  aimed  at  keeping  the  Italians 
and  Sicilians  in  snbnussion,  while  increasing  as 
mnch  as  possible  the  taxes,  in  order  to  send 
large  remittances  to  the  king,  who  was  always 
in  want  of  money.  Such  exactions  went  so  Ur 
under  Phflip  IV.  as  to  excite  rebellion  (1647) 
both  in  Sicuy  and  on  the  continent.  This  was 
easily  smothered  in  the  island ;  but  the  rittng 


at  Naples,  under  Masaniello,  proved  more  for* 
midable ;  vainly  was  the  fisherman  assassinated 
by  emissaries  of  the  viceroy,  the  duke  of  Ar^ 
cos ;  he  was  sucoeeded  by  the  gunsmith  Gen- 
naro  Annese,  and  other  popular  chiefs,  and  for 
about  4  years  the  contest  went  on  with  varied 
sncoesf ;  but  finally  the  Spaniards  conquered, 
and  the  Neapolitans  were  kept  under  their  iron 
rule.  Durii^^  the  war  for  the  succession  of 
Spain,  they  sided  with  Philip  Y.,  the  Bourbon 
kmg ;  but  in  1707  they  were  forced  by  the  im« 
penal  troops  to  acknowledge  as  their  sovereign 
Archduke  Oharles  of  Austria,  whose  title  to 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  made  good  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  while  Sicily  was  by  the  same 
instrument  given  to  Duke  Victor  Amadous  of 
Savoy.  In  1720  this  island  was  exchanged  for 
Sardinia,  and  it  was  again  reunited  to  the  con- 
tinental part,  under  the  Austrian  king  Oharlea 
III.,  who  was  at  the  same  time  emperor  of  Get- 
many  as  Oharles  YI.  In  1784  the  Spanish  in- 
fante Don  Oarlos,  son  of  Philip  Y.  by  Elizabeth 
Farnese,  at  the  head  of  an  army  invaded  Na- 
ples, defeated  the  imperial  troops  at  Bitonto, 
May  25,  conquered  both  the  oontinental  part 
and  Sicily,  and  was  crowned  at  Palermo,  July 
8, 1785,  as  Oharles  lY.  This  change  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  treaty  of  Yienna,  Nov.  8,  1738, 
and  till  1860  the  house  of  Bourbon,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  years,  mfuntained  possession 
of  the  Two  SicOies.  When  in  1759  Oharles  lY. 
was  called  to  the  throne  of  Spain  by  the  death 
of  his  brother  Ferdinand  YI.,  who  had  left  no 
issue,  he  published  a  "fundamental  law"  pre- 
venting the  farther  reunion  of  this  kingdom 
with  Spain,  and  gave  it  up  to  his  third  son 
Ferdinand  lY.,  whose  long  reign  (1769-182J9 
was  marked  by  great  vicissitudes.  This  prince 
was  but  a  to<d  in  the  hands  of  his  wife,  Maria 
Oarolina^  daughter  of  the  emperor  Francis  I. 
and  Maria  Theresa;  she  disgraced  herself  and 
her  husband  by  her  dissolute  life,  while  she 
proved  a  rash  opponent  of  the  French.  €ren. 
Ohampionnet,  at  the  head  of  a  French  army, 
invaded  the  Neapolitan  territory,  forced  the 
king  and  queen  to  retire  to  Sicily,  took  pos- 
sesnon  of  the  city  of  Naples,  and  there  pro- 
claimed the  "  Parthenopean  republic,"  Jan.  25, 
1799.  The  reverses  of  the  French  in  Italy  en- 
abled Ferdinand  lY.  to  return  to  his  capital  at 
tiie  end  of  a  few  months;  bat  he  was  again 
expelled  from  it  Jan.  25, 1806,  and  Joseph  Bo- 
naparte was  appointed  by  his  brother  Napoleon 
I.  king  of  Naples.  The  new  king  failed  to  con- 
quer the  island,  where  Ferdinand  I Y.,  support- 
ed by  the  English,  maintained  his  dominion. 
Joseph  Bonaparte  left  Italy  to  become  king  of 
Spain,  and  was  succeeded  in  1808  by  his  broth- 
er-in-law Joachim  Mnrat,  who,  although  gain- 
ing some  popularity  among  his  subjects,  never 
had  a  strong  hold  on  their  afi'ection ;  he  was  at 
once  deserted  by  a  m^ority  of  them  when  in 
1815,  by  his  rash  and  somewhat  treacherous 
policy,  he  lost  his  throne;  and  he  scarcely 
fbund  any  sympathy  when,  in  a  foolish  attempt 
to  reconquer  it,  he  forfeited  his  Ufe,  Oct.  18. 
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Fecdinasd,  through  the  h^p  of  Aiutrian  troops, 
was  now  restored  to  the  continental  part  of  his 
dominions ;  he  reentered  Naples  Jnne  17,  styled 
himself  formally  *^  Ferdinand  I.,  sovereign  of 
the  united  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,*^  and 
resumed  his  wonted  practice  of  despotism. 
But  liheral  opinions,  which  had  spread  during 
tiie  late  political  revulsions,  awoke  in  1820 ;  a 
manifestation,  prepared  by  Qen.  Pepe,  broke 
out  in  the  montii  of  July ;  a  new  constitution 
similar  to  that  which  had  of  late  been  adopted 
in  Spain,  was  established ;  Ferdinand  and  his 
son,  whom  he  had  apnointed  his  vicar-general,> 
took  their  oath  to  abiae  by  it,  and  a  parliament 
was  summoned.  This  bloodless  and  highly 
promising  revolution  was  smothered  by  order 
of  the  holy  alliance ;  40,000  Austriana,  under 
Gen.  Frimont,  crossed  the  frontier;  Pepe  was 
defeated  at  Bieti,  March  7, 1821 ;  the  parlia- 
ment received  orders  to  disperse ;  Ki^les  open- 
ed its  gates  to  the  Austrians;  and  Pepe,  in 
company  with  some  other  revolutionary  chiefs, 
had  to  fly  for  his  life.  All  hope  of  constitu- 
tional liberty  was  gone,  and  persecution  against 
such  as  were  suspected  of  favoring  it  was  rife. 
Frands  I.  (1826-'80)  and  Ferdinand  IL  (1880> 
'59)  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Ferdinand  I.; 
the  least  political  disorder  was  severely  punish- 
ed, what  remained  of  provincial  liberties  was 
abolished,  and  the  peoole  were  kept  in  abiect  ig- 
norance. In  1847,  unaer  the  hopes  inspired  by 
the  election  of  Pope  Pius  IX.,  revolutionary 
movements  broke  out  in  Sicily.  Palermo  rose  in 
arms  Jan.  12, 1848,  and  worsted  the  royal  troops, 
who  were  confined  in  the  citadel ;  the  insurrec- 
tion spread  like  fire  through  the  island,  and  ex- 
tended to  the  continent;  tine  Sicilian  insurgents 
drove  the  troops  before  them,  and  the  citadel 
of  Messina  was  the  only  place  that  remained 
in  the  power  of  the  latter.  The  king,  fright- 
ened by  popular  manifestations  in  and  around 
hiil  capital,  changed  his  ministry,  granted  a 
constitution,  Jan.  29,  established  universal  suf- 
frage, and  placed  Gen.  Pepe  at  the  head  of  an 
army  that  was  to  uphold  the  cause  of  Italian 
independence;  but  he  secretly  prepared  the 
means  of  overpowering  the  revolutionists  as 
soon  as  circumstances  would  permit,  and  for 
that  purpose  reinforced  his  Swiss  troops.  A 
rising  at  Naples,  May  15,  was  (quelled  after 
several  bloody  encounters;  the  kmg  followed 
np  his  success;  Sicily,  within  a  few  weeks, 
was  again  in  his  power,  Messina  and  Palermo, 
the  former  especially,  seeing  fearful  execu- 
tions ;  the  army  under  Pepe,  who  was  march- 
ing to  support  the  king  of  Sardinia,  was  re- 
called, and  the  sworn  constitution  suspended. 
Many  were  the  sentences  of  death  against  po- 
litical leaders,  and  such  as  escaped  the  gallows 
were  confined  in  prison.  All  was  silent  around 
the  king,  who  by  the  merciless  cannonades  he 
ordered  won  the  surname  of  Bomba.  With  the 
aid  of  his  mercenary  troops  and  the  lazzaroni, 
whom  he  treated  with  marked  favor,  he  was 
enabled  to  spend  his  latter  years  in  compara- 
tive tranquillity;  but  his  son,  Francis  IL,  while 


following  at  first  the«anepo&esr,iukdtoft- 
cure  the  same  result.  Sicdy  first  claimed  a 
independence,  and  Garibaldi  resobed  at  see 
to  bring  aid  to  the  insurgents.  With  i  ki 
hundred  volunteers  he  embarked  at  Gen 
May  6,  1660,  and,  evading  the  IKettKUis 
cruisers,  landed  on  the  12th  at  Marnla;  t& 
Sicilians  flocked  around  him.  He  tt  m 
marched  onward,  routed  Qen.  Landi  it  Q^ 
fimi  on  the  15th,  and  appeared  on  ^e S2dl«- 
fore  Palermo,  which  was  defended  bj  SS^diO 
troops  under  Gen.  Lanza.  Kfteoi  days  ke. 
June  6,  the  Sicilian  capital  was  sornBdind 
Meanwhile  Frands  IL,  yiddbg  to  tk  » 
treaties  of  his  uncles  and  the  Fresch  tjda» 
dor,  tried  to  allay  discontent,  among  UieX» 
politans  by  reestablishing  the  ooiutitDlia  ef 
1848,  and  to  check  the  insunection  ia  Siclj 
by  offering  it  a  s^arate  constitotioB  od  i^ 
ministration ;  but  such  grants  and  the  plcdfe 
by  which  they  were  corroborated  csiie  ti>: 
late.  Garibaldi  proceeded  toward  Meffi 
and  after  a  brisk  engagement  at  Mcltzs,  Jclj 
20,  arrived  before  that  cUy,  which  be  eDtm^ 
on  the  27th,  a  capitnlation  being  apd  hj  tt< 
Neapolitan  Gen.  Clary,  who  retml  to  tU 
citaaeL  The  king  saw  that  Sidlj  its  lotf  b^ 
yond  recovery  by  the  force  of  anw;  bet  k 
still  hoped  he  could  propitiate  the  >'ei{Kto 
by  liberal  concessiona,  and  prepared  to  c^ 
Garibaldi,  in  case  he  should  attempt  in  is^ 
sion  of  the  continent;  his  army amoaiited t« 
80,000  men,  the  fourth  part  of  which  waseisi 
to  Calabria,  while  his  fieet  oniised  betna 
Naples  and  Sicily ;  but  neither  his  lasd  ^vr^ 
nor  his  navy  were  to  be  relied  vpoo,  a  ntcj 
soldiers  and  even  ofilcerssympayiindTitbw 
revolutionists,  and  were  only  availing  tkej^ 
rival  of  Garibaldi  to  desert  their  haBoos.  ^ 
latter  knded  at  Capo  delP  And,  sht  B«eptv 
Aug.  19,  was  Joined  during  theni^tbjB^ 
of  his  volunteers,  worsted  the  troeis  that  (^ 
posed  him,  and,  either  by  hia  own  videnestf 
by  local  insurrections,  found  himself  nafi^ff" 
the  southern  |>art  of  the  kingdom.  Seeing  t» 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  remam  ksf^^ 
Naples  without  imminent  dang^,  the  kii«  R- 
solved  to  fall  back  toward  Gsi^s  vithtiieR& 
ments  that  proved  still  faithfbl  to  lus  <^ 
meanwhile  protesting  eneigetieally  "^  ?* 
invasion  <rf  Garibaldi  and  the  seaweg  » 
guised  complicity  of  Victor  EmssneL  He^ 
his  capital  in  the  afternoon  d  Sept  i  tv 
the  next  momidg  Garibaldi  made  a  tiiiffif^ 
entry,  amid  the  enthuoastie  api^asM  ojr 
people.  After  winning  a  l«t  twi  ^' 
bought  victory  on  the  banks  of  ^}j^ 
he  gave  up  his  dictatorship  «»d  'ff^ 

grociamation  by  which  the  posp^  «  "^ 
icilies  were  summoned  on  Od  SI  ^^ 
upon  th^  own  destiny.  An  hmsM*  "^ 
ity,  1,810,266  out  of  1,400,000,  wW  W Jff 
annexation  of  the  Two  SidUoi  tothew*  «? 
dom  of  Italy.  The  dictator  PBfflgBedtepw«| 
into  the  hands  of  Victor  Emanoel,  ^^^J^ 
cepting  tho  most  trifling  reward,  «m'*^ 
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tohlsiBlandofOaprera.  The  two  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  especially  the  oontinental  one, 
are  still  in  an  unsettled  condition.  The  old 
adherents  of  the  Bonrbon  ftmiljr  have  begnn 
A  guerilla  war  in  several  provinces;  and  rob- 
bery, under  a  political  disgnise,  is  very  prev* 
alent.  Francis  II.  held  his  stronghold  of 
Gadta  against  the  Italian  anny  nntil  Feb.  14, 
1861,  gaining  some  consideration  by  his  personal 
courage  in  the  defence  of  the  city.  He  is  now 
(Dec.  1861)  in  Borne,  and  has  not  yet  given  np 
the  hope  of  a  popnlar  reaction  or  foreign  in* 
tervention  in  his  »vor. 

SIOILY  (ano.  Triwteria,  from  its  triangnlar 
Bhape,  and  Sieilia),  the  largest  island  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  separated  from  the  coast  of 
Oalabria  by  the  strait  of  Messina,  and  now 
forming  purt  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  extend- 
ing from  Ut.  se"*  88'  to  88''  18'  N.,  and  from 
long,  ir  ^'  to  IS"*  86'  £.  Of  the  8  sides  of 
the  island,  the  northern  is  180,  &e  sooth-west* 
em  171,  and  the  eastern  118  m.  in  length; 
area,  10,715  sq.  m.  Its  divisions,  with  their 
population  and  chief  towns,  are  as  follows : 


FmlMat. 

PopaUaw 
bltM. 

CUaflmni^ 

PopoUtioa 

lams. 

Palenno 

041,826 
884,664 

41],889 
Sd4,fi98 
18&.581 
850,795 
S0I,27» 

Palermo 

Messina. 

Oatania 

SyiBOQM..... 

Claltanisetta.. 

GIrgenti 

TnijpMiL..... 

184iMl 

Mussina 

95888 
96,616 

18,808 
17,86T 

8T,886 

CaUnia 

Note 

CalUnlsetU 

Olngenti 

Trapani ,.. 

Tbtal 

8,281,020 

The  coast  has  nnmerous  indentations,  the  largest 
of  which  are  the  golf  of  Oastellamare  on  the  N. 
W.,  the  ^nlf  of  Patti  on  the  N.  £.,  and  the  bay 
of  Oatama  on  the  E. ;  the  best  harbors  are  those 
of  Palermo,  Mesaina»Agosta,  andByracnse.  The 
tides  on  the  coasts  are  slight  and  irregolar.  Of 
the  two  principal  cnrrents  of  the  Mediterranean, 
that  from  the  Atlantic  and  that  from  the  Black 
sea,  only  the  first  is  felt  upon  the  shores  of 
Sicily,  and  in  its  set  through  the  strait  of  Mes-. 
sioa  causes  the  whirlpool  at  the  N.  end,  caJl- 
ed  by  the  ancients  Oharybdis.— The  N.  part 
of  the  island  is  generally  high,  the  mountains 
in  several  places  coming  dose  to  Uie  sea; 
bat  in  the  opposite  direction  they  recede  to  a 
considerable  distance,  and  the  coasts  are  of 
moderate  elevation.  The  greater  part  of  the 
sorfooe  is  occupied  by  broken  ground,  and  the 
interior  is  finely  diversified.  Mt  Etna  rises  to 
the  height  of  10,874  feet  in  solitai^  grandeur 
(see  Etna)  ;  and  a  range  of  mountains  runs 
from  Oape  Peloro,  the  K  E.  point  of  the  island 
on  the  strait  of  Messina,  to  the  S.  W.,  following 
the  ooast  to  near  Taonnina,  80  m.  from  Mes- 
sina, where  it  is  Joined  by  a  chain  from  the  W. 
which  keeps  much  nearer  the  K.  than  the  8. 
shore  of^  the  island,  and  sends  off  spurs  to  the 
ooaat  m  the  former,  direction.  The  first  chain, 
now  called  Pelorio^  was  anciently  known  as 
NeptaniusMons.  The  second  is  now  called  Ma* 
donian,  and  was  formerly  known  as  the  Nebro* 
diao,  and  perhaps  as  the  Henean  range.    No 


part  of  this  ohidn  rises  abore  6,200  feet,  and  in 
the  W.  it  becomes  much  broken,  some  of  the 
mountains  being  quite  isolated.  About  half 
way  across  the  island,  a  chain  of  great  hills 
breaks  off  from  the  Madonian  mountains,  runs 
through  tilie  high  plateau  of  Etna  to  the  8. 
R,  and  is  out  np  by  numerous  and  precipi- 
tous ravines,  but  sinks  into  a  flat  country  as 
it  approaches  Oape  Passaro,  the  8.  E.  point 
of  8icily. — ^The  island  is  watered  by  nnmerous 
streams,  the  moat  important  of  wMch  are  the 
Alcantara  and  Giaretta  or  Simeto  on  the  E. 
coast,  the  Salso,  Platani,  and  Belice  on  the  8. 
W.,  and  the  Termini  on  the  N.  They  are  near* 
ly  all  mere  torrents,  dry  or  nearly  so  in  sum- 
mer, but  swelling  into  floods  during  the  seasons 
of  heavy  runs ;  and  few  of  them  are  navigable 
even  at  their  mouths.  The  lake  of  Lentini, 
near  the  E.  coast,  between  Oatania  and  8yra- 
euse,  is  the  most  extensiTe  sheet  of  water  in 
the  island,  being  about  12  m.  in  ourcumference, 
but  shallow  and  stagnant. — Sicily  contains  no 
strata  oorresponding  to  those  of  the  siluriaxi, 
the  old  red  sandstone,  the  coal,  or  the  new  red 
sandstone  formation;  granite  and  limestone 
are  found  in  some  places,  and  near  Etna  a  large 
tract  is  covered  with  volcanic  products.  Dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fine  stone  are  abundant,  and 
amber  is  procured  near  Catania.  8mall  quan- 
tities of  argentiferous  lead,  quicksilver,  iron, 
copper,  and  antimony  are  fonnd ;  but  they  are 
seldom  worked.  The  other  minerals  include 
YsriouB  kinds  of  marble,  alabaster,  gypsum,  as- 
bestns,  lignite,  bitumen,  petroleum,  naphtha, 
emery,  alum,  rock  salt,  nitre,  sulphur,  agates, 
ehaloedonies,  and  jaspers.  By  far  the  most 
important  of  the  mineral  products  of  Sicily  is 
su&hor,  which  is  one  of  its  principal  exports. 
— ^The  dimate  is  tempeurate  and  agreeable.  The 
thermometer  rarely  rises  higher  than  92*  F. 
and  seldom  sinks  below  86'',  and  the  mean  an- 
nual temperature  at  Palermo  is  about  64^ 
The  annual  fall  of  rain  is  about  26  inches,  near- 
ly all  of  which  &lls  during  the  winter  months. 
In  summer  the  weather  is  settled,  but  after  the 
antunmal  equinox  it  beccmies  for  a  time  hazy 
and  boisterous.  There  is  often  delightfbl 
weather  in  November  and  December,  but  in 
these  months  and  early  i^iring  it  is  very  uncer- 
tain. Thunder  storms  are  both  violent  and 
frequent;  and  the  drocoo,  or  8.  E  wind, 
blowing  for  8  or  4  days  at  a  tune,  is  very  dis- 
tressing in  some  parts  of  the  island. — ^There  are 
two  kinds  of  level  ground  in  Sicily.  Of  the 
first  an  example  is  found  in  the  dreary  wastes 
along  tiie  8.  shore,  where  the  limestone  rock 
coming  near  the  surfieu^e  supports  a  scanty  vege* 
tation ;  and  of  the  second  m  the  fertile  plains 
of  Palermo,  Oatania,  and  Oastellamare,  filling 
np  the  curves  of  the  momrtains  which  recede 
from  the  sea.  The  hiUy  regions  are  varied 
with  undulating  slopes  and  bold  crags,  the 
former  of  whidi  are  clothed  with  forests  of 
fine  timber,  or  covered  with  excellent  pastures. 
In  the  fertile  plains  cultivation  is  general,  and 
although  the  mode  is  rude  and  careless,  the 
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crops  ftre  often  remarkable  for  their  Inxiirianee ; 
the  most  important  are  wheat,  maize,  barley, 
.and  pnlse.  Artificial  granes  are  grown  to  a 
email  extent,  and  hemp  is  raised  in  the  deeper 
and  lower  grounds.  The  vine  and  olive  are 
extensively  cultivated,  and  often  intermixed. 
The  other  vegetable  productions  most  deserv- 
ing notice  are  barilla,  cotton,  sumach,  safEron, 
manna  obtained  from  a  species  of  ash  (fraannui 
emus),  and  the  mulberry,  which  is  extensively 
applied  to  rearing  silkworms.  Various  kinds 
of  fruit  are  abundant.  The  most  valuable  kinds 
of  timber  found  in  the  forests  are  ash,  oak,  pine, 
elm,  and  chestnut  Cattle  are  not  numerous, 
and  generally  much  neglected.  Sheep  are  ex- 
tensively rea^d,  but  the  breed  is  inferior,  and 
in  many  places  goats  are  preferred  to  them. 
Snakes  are  common  in  the  plains,  and  wolves 
are  found  in  the  mountains. — ^The  population 
is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  many  races,  but 
the  Sicanians  or  Siculians  seem  to  have  been 
the  aborigines.  Greeks,  Carthaginians,  Bo- 
mans,  Vandals,  €k>ths,  Herulians,  Arabs,  and 
Kormans  afterward  settled  among  them.  The 
Sicilians  are  of  light  olive  complexion,  middle 
stature,  and  well  made.  The  dialect  spoken 
differs  considerably  from  the  Italian,  many 
words  and  expressions  from  other  languages 
having  crept  into  it.  The  people  are  generally 
lazy,  effemmate,  and  dissipated;  but  among  the 
peasantry  remote  from  the  vices  of  the  towns 
there  are  some  sober  and  tolerably  observant 
of  tiie  duties  of  domestic  life.  There  are  many 
Greeks  in  the  island  who  adhere  to  their  own 
rcJigion,  and  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  Roman  Catholics.  Education  is  great- 
ly neglected,  and  the  people  show  little  inclina- 
tion for  intellectual  pursuits. — ^The  manufac- 
tures are  of  trifling  extent,  and  are  principally 
confined  to  ihe  larger  towns.  Silk,  woollen, 
Hnen,  and  cotton  goods,  generally  of  coarse 
descriptions,  are  made ;  and  there  are  manu- 
factures of  leather,  cordage,  glass,  and  earthen- 
ware. Wine  of  sood  quality  is  made,  the  best 
being  produced  uong  the  coast  of  the  Faro  or 
strait  of  Messina,  or  on  Mt.  Etna,  at  Syracuse, 
Castel-Vetrano,  and  Marsala.  The  roads  of  the 
interior  are  very  bad,  and  trade  suffers  much 
in  consequence.  The  fisheries  of  Sicily  are  the 
most  productive  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
principal  exports  are  grain,  fruit,  wines  and 
spirits,  sulphur,  oil,  sumach,  barilla,  silk,  lico- 
rice, and  cream  of  tartar.— The  first  inhabitants 
of  Sicily  are  supposed  to  have  come  ttom  the 
continent  of  Italy.  In  the  8th  century  B.  0. 
the  Greeks  drove  them  into  the  interior  and 
established  several  colonies  on  the  coast,  of 
which  Syracuse  and  Messana  (Messina)  became 
the  most  celebrated.  The  Carthaginians  invad- 
ed the  island  and  also  established  colonies, 
which  were  afterward  united  with  Syracuse. 
During  the  first  Punic  war  Agrigentum  (now 
Girgenti)  was  the  principal  stronghold  of  the 
Carthaginians,  but  was  conquered  by  the  Bo- 
mans,  who  subsequently  obtained  possession  of 
the  whole  island.    On  the  decline  of  that  em- 


pire Sicily  was  overrun  by  bartwrians.  Ab«Bt 
the  midue  of  the  6th  century  theVandili 
from  Africa  invaded  and  conquered  it  InSSS 
Belisarius  expelled  them  and  reduced  Sidljiii 
the  Greek  emperor.  The  Arabs  oooqaered  tin 
island  in  827,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  an  emir, 
who  resided  at  Palermo.  They  were  drira 
out  by  the  Normans  in  the  11th  centorj,  vhe 
established  the  feudal  system,  and  umied  the 
island  to  Naples.    (See  Siauis,  Tbk  Tva) 

SICKINGEN,  Fbakz  vok,  a  GemuB  m 
rior,  bom  in  the  castle  of  Sidingen,  the  k- 
reditary  seat  of  his  fiunily,  in  Baden,  Mardil 
1481,  died  March  7,  1628.  He  devoted  Ud* 
self  from  youth  to  anns,  and  was  so  dilti^ 
guished  for  his  valcv  and  generous  qnafitia 
under  the  emperors  Maximilian  I.  and  Qtariei 
v.,  that  many  nobles  and  princes  dedmd 
him  worthy  to  wear  even  the  imperii  oohl 
With  resources  which  enabled  him  to  coUcct 
and  march  armies  against  princes, bederoted 
himself  to  the  defence  of  the  poor  lod  o|>- 
pressed,  encouraged  the  refonnatioD,  and  pio- 
tected  the  scholm  Beuchlin,  Bueer,  (Etfior 
padius,  and  Ulrich  von  Hntten.  In  151S  be 
declared  war  against  the  council  at  TToiibs. 
and  in  defiance  of  the  imperial  ban  fon^ 
against  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  forced  the  citf 
of  Metz  to  pay  80,000  florins  to  him  ud  bii 
warriors,  and  laid  siege  to  Mentz,  vhen  tha 
quarrel  was  adjusted  by  the  emperor.  Inl5Sl 
he  invaded  Picardy,  in  France,  with  the  coot 
of  Nassau.  To  Luther  he  offered  an  asriaD  a 
his  castie,  and  protection  against  persecotuo. 
In  1522  a  private  dispute  concerning  tsaals 
brought  him  into  war  with  theardibulxipof 
Treves.  He  raised  an  army  of  1S,000  dcb, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  interdiction  of  ^ 
imperial  diet,  desolated  the  territories  of  tk 
archbishop,  but  retired  when  the  lattff  vtf 
supported  by  the  elector  of  Uie  Palatintte  00 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse.  In  the  fidlovin^  jtff 
he  was  besieged  in  hia  castle  6i  NenstiS.^ 
Landstuhl,  was  mortally  wounded  andftww 
to  surrender,  and  died  a  few  days  aftcmn. 
He  was  one  of  the  last  nobles  who  mtiotiA' 
ed  in  Germany  the  righi  of  private  waifin> 

SIOELE.    See  Sottre. 

SIOKLE-BILL.    See  Oubliw. 

SIOYON  (now  VaHliia),  one  of  the  bo4 
ancient  cities  of  Qreeee,  in  the  PteloponM 
originally  situated  on  a  plain  near  the  Cons- 
thian  gulf,  but  destroyed  and  r^mh  bj  Dea^ 
triuB  Poliorcetes  on  a  hill  between  the  ri^ 
Asopus  and  Helisson,  about  10  ul  K.  W.  fi« 
Corinth.  The  hill  is  triangular,  comDaDdsv 
a  most  beautiful  prospect,  and  was  smroQix^ 
bywalls.   The  streets,  which  can  still  be  trred. 

were  regularly  laid  out  at  ngfatan^  It^ 
tained  a  market  place,  theatre,  gjmDasm.nft 
course,  and  a  great  number  of  temples.  F^ 
the  town  the  surrounding  small  dis^  ^ 
called  Sioyonia.  This  was  bounded  K.  b[^ 
Corinthian  gulf,  E,  by  Corinth,  a  by  P^a 
and  OleonsB,  and  W.  by  Achaia.  Bky^  *" 
one  of  the  I>orian  states,  and  for  about  ace** 
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tory,  oommenoing  676  B.  0.,  was  ruled  by  ty- 
nuits.  It  took  part  in  the  Persian  wars,  was 
•nbsequently  repeatedly  assidled  by  the  Athe- 
nians, and  in  the  Peioponnesian  war  sided 
with  the  Spartans.  Sicyon  attained  its  great- 
est historical  importanoe  throngh  its  general 
Amtus,  who  united  it  to  the  AchfiBan  leagne. 
Bat  more  than  for  military  achievements  it 
was  distinguished  for  its  painters  and  sculptors, 
and  was  for  a  long  time  the  chief  seat  of  Grecian 
art,  giving  its  name  to  the  school  founded  by 
Enpompos,  and  distinguished  by  Apelles  and 
Pamphilos.  It  was  also  the  birthplace  of  Ly- 
aippus  the  sculptor.  Its  inhabitants  were  noted 
for  theur  taste  in  dress,  setting  the  fashion  in 
many  things  all  over  Greece.  Its  decline  com- 
menced under  the  Romans,  and  shortly  after 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  many  of  its 
buildings  were  in  ruins. 

SIDDONS,  Sabah,  an  English  actress,  bom 
in  Brecon,  South  Wales,  July  6,  1765,  died  in 
London,  June  8,  1831.  She  was  the  eldest  of 
a  distingnished  family  of  actors  and  actresses, 
the  children  of  Roger  Kemble  (see  Kemblb), 
and  appeared  upon  the  stage  when  a  mere  in- 
liuit.  Thenceforth  she  continued  to  perform 
regularly  in  her  father's  company,  and  at  18 
years  of  age  took  the  principal  female  parts  in 
several  English  operas.  At  18  she  was  married 
to  Kr.  Siddons,  a  yoang  actor  in  the  Eemble 
company ;  and  at  a  penormance  of  Belvidera, 
in  Otway^s  '^  Venice  Preserved,"  at  Cheltenham, 
floon  after,  she  made  so  favorable  an  impres- 
sion upon  a  party  of  fashionable  people  from 
London,  accidentally  present,  that  an  engage- 
ment was  procured  for  her  at  Drnry  Lsne  the- 
atre, then  under  the  management  of  Garrick* 
She  made  her  first  appearance  there  Dec.  29, 
1776,  as  Portia  in  the  "Merchant  of  Venice," 
Garrick  playing  Shylock ;  but  she  failed  to  pro- 
duce any  decided  impression.  So  unpromising 
were  her  remaining  performances,  that  at  the 
close  of  the  season  she  received  her  dismissal 
from  the  company.  This  proved  a  cruel  disap- 
pointment, and  for  a  year  and  a  half  her  health 
&iled  so  rapidly  that  it  was  feared  she  was  has- 
tening to  a  decline.  For  the  sake  of  her  infant 
children  she  finally  shook  off  her  despondency, 
and,  after  performing  with  great  effect  at  various 
provincial  theatres,  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of 
being  solicited  to  reappear  at  Drnry  Lane.  On 
Oct  10,  1782,  being  then  in  the  vigor  of  her 
I^yrical  powers  and  the  matnrity  of  her  per- 
flonal  beanty,  she  commenced  her  second  en- 
gagement in  London  as  IsabeOa  in  *^The  Fatal 
Ifarriago,"  and  produced  a  profound  sensation. 
For  many  nights  the  peifbrmance  was  re- 
peated to  crowded  houses,  and  thenceforth  she 
took  her  place  at  the  head  of  the  British  stage, 
her  prefiminence  being  for  80  years  undisputed. 
During  this  period  several  unworthy  attempts 
were  made  to  weaken  her  hold  upon  the  public 
fiivor;  but  her  honesty,  courage,  and  candor 
Miabled  her  to  triumph  over  idl  the  machina- 
tions of  her  enemies  until  her  retirement  from 
professioaal  life,  June  29, 1812.    On  this  occa- 


sion she  played  Lady  Macbeth ;  and  the  mo- 
ment the  night  scene  was  over,  the  audience 
rose  in  a  body  and  demanded  that  the  play 
should  dose.  For  a  few  seasons  she  gave  pub- 
lic readings  from  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  and 
on  several  special  occasions  reappeared  in  her 
favorite  parts.  But  subsequent  to  June  9, 
1818,  when  she  played  Lady  Randolph  for  the 
benefit  of  Charles  Kemble,  she  never  appeared 
before  the  public  in  a  professional  capacity. — 
In  person  Mrs.  Siddons  was  of  middle  height, 
although  from  the  migesty  of  her  appearance 
she  seemed  taller  than  most  women,  and  her 
figure  until  near  the  dose  of  her  dramatic  ca- 
reer was  of  exquisite  symmetry.  She  had  a 
clear,  pale  comple3don,  coal-black  hair,  dark 
bright  eyes,  and  a  countenance  of  extraordi- 
nary fiexibility,  yielding  instantaneously  to 
every  change  of  passion.  Her  genius,  which 
inclined  at  the  outset  of  her  career  to  pathetio 
characters,  as  Isabdla,  Ophelia,  Jane  Shore, 
Belvidera,  or  Euphrasia,  was  afterward  devoted 
almost  exclusively  to  those  of  power  and  ma- 
jesty ;  and  she  became  identified  in  the  public 
estimation  with  the  lofty  attributes  of  Lady 
Macbeth,  Catharine  of  Aragon,  Constance,  and 
Volumnia,  her  performance  of  the  first  named 
part  being,  according  to  Lord  Byron,  "  some- 
thing above  nature."  Imogen,  Desdemona, 
Portia,  Hermione,  CaUsta,  Zara,  Elvira,  Mra. 
Beverley,  and  Mrs.  Haller  were  also  included 
in  her  range ;  and  she  occasionally  attempted 
stAh  characters  as  Rosalind  or  Mrs.  Oakley, 
but  with  comparatively  moderate  success,  being 
too  stately  and  heroic  for  comedy.  Hazlitt, 
speaking  of  the  effect  of  her  presence  and  act- 
ing, says:  " She  appeared  to  belong  to  a  supe- 
rior order  of  beings,  to  be  surrounded  with  a 
personal  awe,  like  some  prophetess  of  old,  or 
Koman  matron,  the  metiier  of  Coriolanus  and 
the  Gracchi.  Her  voice  answered  to  her  form, 
and  her  expression  to  both.  Yet  she  was  a 
pantomime  actress.  Her  common  recitation 
was  faulty.  It  was  in  bursts  of  indignation  or 
grief,  in  sudden  exclamations,  in  i^>ostrophe8 
and  inarticulate  sounds,  that  she  raised  the  soul 
of  passion  to  its  height,  or  sunk  it  in  despair." 
So  complete  was  her  stage  abstraction,  that  the 
very  actors  performing  with  her  have  been 
known  to  shrink  with  terror  from  her  fierce 
disdain  or  withering  scorn.  It  is  related  also 
that  she  was  often  led  off  the  stage  after  her 
impassioned  acting  in  the  *•*'  Qamester,"  or  any 
of  her  favorite  parts,  in  strong  hysterics.  She 
passed  the  latter  years  of  her  life  in  affluence, 
not  less  esteeme^for  her  exemplary  conduct  in 
all  the  relations  of  life  than  for  her  surpassing 
ffenius.  Her  life  has  been  written  by  Thomas 
Campbell  (2  vols.,  London,  1884),  and  a  portrait 
of  her  as  the  tragic  muse  forms  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  Reynolds^s  pictures. 

SIDEREAL  TIME.    See  Day. 

SIDMOUTH,  Lord.    See  Addikotok. 

SIDNEY,  Aloebkov,  an  English  statesman 
and  republican,  bom  in  1622,  executed  on 
Tower  nill,  London,  Dec  7, 1683.    He  was  the 
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Sd  ton  of  the  2d  earl  of  Leicester  bj  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  and, 
yrhat  was  a  much  higher  claim  to  consideratioiii 
a  grand-nephew  of  the  illostrioas  Sir  Philip 
Sidney.  At  10  years  of  age  he  accompanied 
hb  father  to  Denmark,  where  the  latter  was 
accredited  as  ambassador,  and  daring  a  resi- 
dence of  several  years  at  the  Danish  and 
French  ooorts  he  educated  himself  in  the  chief 
accomplishments  and  learning  of  the  age.  In 
1641  he  served  in  Ireland  as  captain  of  a  troop 
of  horse  in  a  regiment  conmianded  by  bia 
father;  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war, 
while  on  his  way  with  his  brother  to  join  ^e 
idng's  forces,  he  was  detained  at  Liverpool  by 
order  of  parliament.  The  king  believed  that 
this  had  been  done  through  the  connivance  of 
the  young  men,  who,  resenting  his  distrust, 
at  once  declared  for  the  parliament.  Algernon 
Sidney  was  in  May,  1 644,  commissioned  a  captain 
in  the  earl  of  Manchester's  army,  fought  with 
gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  where 
he  was  severely  wonnded,  and  in  1646  was  ap* 
pointed  lieutenant-general  of  horse  in  Ireland, 
and  governor  of  the  city  of  Dublin.  In  the 
same  year  he  entered  parliament  for  Cardiff, 
and  in  May,  1647,  was  made  governor  of 
Dover  castle.  He  acted  as  one  of  tiie  judges  of 
the  king,  but  refrained  from  signing  the  war- 
rant for  his  execution,  although  he  subsequent- 
ly characterized  it  as  "  the  justest  and.  bravest 
actioif  that  ever  was  done  in  England  or  any- 
where else."  His  republican  principles  wire 
however  little  in  accord  with  the  ambitious 
views  of  Cromwell,  and  his  opposition  to  the 
assumption  by  the  latter  of  the  protectorship 
compelled  him  to  relinquish  his  legislative 
duties;  and  in  April,  1658,  he  retired  to  ,his 
Other's  residence  at  Penahuret  He  resumed 
his  seat  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  long  parlia- 
ment in  1659,  and  was  absent  from  England  on 
an  embassy  to  negotiate  a  peace  between  Swe- 
den and  Denmark  at  the  time  of  the  restora^ 
tion.  Unwilling  to  return  to  his  native  coun- 
try while  it  remained  under  *^  the  government 
of  a  single  person,  kingship,  or  house  of  lords," 
he  submitted  to  avoluntaiy  exile  which  ex* 
tended  over  a  period  of  nearly  18  years.  "  I 
have  ever  had  in. my  mind,"  he  said,  ^Hhat 
when  Qod  should  cast  me  into  such  a  condition 
as  that  I  cannot  save  my  life  but  by  doing  an 
indecent  thing,  he  shows  me  the  time  is  come 
wherein  I  should  resign  it;  and  when  I  can- 
not live  in  my  own  country  but  by  such  means 
as  are  worse  than  dying  in  it,  I  think  he  shows 
me  I  ought  to  keep  myself  qat  of  it"  Intent 
upon  establishing  an  English  republic,  he  made 
overtures  to  the  Dutch  government  in  1665  to 
attempt  the  invasion  of  England,  with  a  view 
of  securing  that  object;  and  in  the  succeeding 
year  he  endeavored  to  persuade  the  French  min- 
isters that  it  was  against  their  interests  that 
England  should  continue  a  monarchy.  Failing 
in  both  instances,  he  retired  to  the  south  of 
France,  where  he  lived  until  1677,  when,  at 
the  solicitation  of  his  father,  who  was  drawing 


near  the  close  of  his  life  and  wished  to  aeelsB 
once  more,  he  was  permitted  to  retmm  home. 
He  soon  became  an  active  opponent  of  the  eoortj 
but  being  watched  by  the  party  in  power,  vbs 
both  hated  and  feared  him,  he  was  defeated  is 
two  attempts  to  obtain  a  seat  in  parliament,  h 
was  about  this  time  that  Barillon,  the  French 
ambassador,  was  carrying  on  a  clandestiiie  ia- 
terconrse  with  the  prominent  members  of  Ih* 
popnlar  party,  who,  for  the  sake  of  cm^iiag 
the  duke  of  York  and  the  Bonum  Oatho&s 
and  overthrowing  a  corrupt  parliament  a&d 
ministry,  did  not  scruple  to  receive  pecmuvr 
assiitance  from  the  fVench  king;  andamai 
those  who,  as  Macaulay  observes,  ^  w»e  mesa 
and  indelicate  enough  to  let  a  foreign  priim 
pay  them  for  serving  their  country,"  was  Ai- 
prnon  Sidney,  to  whom  500  guineas  are  al- 
leged to  have  been  paid  by  Baiwon.  He  add» 
that  "  it  is  impossible  to  see  without  painso^ 
a  name  in  the  list  of  pensioners  of  France;* 
and  some  of  the  admirers  of  Sidney  bare 
ventured  to  call  the  trutJi  of  the  statemett 
in  question.  Hallam  however  points  out  ti» 
moral  distinction  between  the  acceptance  of  a 
bribe  to  desert  or  betray  onr  priiM^pks,  sod 
that  of  a  trifling  present  for  acting  is  oosfir- 
mity  to  them ;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  tkt 
latter  was  by  no  means  repu^ant  to  the  yno 
tice  of  the  age,  and  that  Sidney  was  at  ihai 
time  a  distressed  man,  he  is  di^MKsed  to  cod* 
sider  it  not  unnatural  that  one  so  ciream^sscei 
should  have  accepted  a  small  gratificatianfrBn 
the  king  of  France,  which  implied  no  d«YB^ 
tion  of  his  duty  as  an  Englishman,  or  any  ii^ 
rifice  of  political  inte^^.  The  discoreiy  of 
the  Bye  House  plot,  in  June,  16S8f  gave  the 
king  an  opportunity  to  exact  vengeance  Ibrjari 
of  restraint  and  humUiation ;  an4  l^dney,  vitb 
his  illustrious  cdmpanion  in  misfoitane,  Lori 
William  BusseU,  was  arrested  on  a  chaige  of 
complicity  with  the  conspirators,  and  impis- 
oned  in  the  tower.  That  Sidney  had  bees 
for  many  years  laboring  to  sabveit  the  moa- 
archy  a£nits  of  no  doubt;  bnt  that  he  cocU 
have  descended  so  low  as  to  imag^e  thit  "*  to 
waylay  and  murder  the  king  wotd  hia  broto 
was  the  shortest  and  surest  way  of  vindionsy 
the  Protestant  religion  and  the  Itbcrtaes  d 
England,"  is  utterly  inreconcilahio  with  la$ 
character  and  previous  career.  At  hk  triil 
over  which  Jeffireys  presided,  but  a  es^ 
living  legal  witness  to  tne  conspiraojfor  aaia- 
surrection,  the  infamous  Lord  Howanl,  eooM  te 
produced;  bnt  for  the  puipoee  of  eau^Msg 
the  testimony,  garbled  extracts  from  a  thMctl' 
leal  work  on  government  in  manuacrqit*  wlk^ 
had  been  found  ainong  his  papers,  siad  wkidi 
had  perhaps  been  written  many  years  prenoek 
were  permitted  to  be  read  in  evidence  agiisit 
him.  These,  though  containing  aasertioos  d 
the  right  of  a  people  to  depoae  an  anwortkj 
sovereign,  were  unconnected  by  otii^  evitoee 
with  the  conspiracy  itself;  under  the  rolinf  «f 
the  court,  Ihey  were  nevertheless  deoned  seS- 
cientto  convict  the  prisoner.    Sidney  net  ha 
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deaih  wiih  a  heroism  which  has  enrolled  him 
among  the  noblest  martyrs  of  freedom  in  an  j 
age.  *^  He  marehed  to  the  spaffold,"  sajs  Prof. 
Bm^ih,  '^  as  to  a  viotorj,  di^laying  at  his  exe« 
cation,  as  on  his  trial,  all  the  bold  and  sublime 
traits  of  the  repablican  character;"  and  his 
lofty  bearing  so  impressed  the  spectators, 
that  thej  "presumed  not  to  shed  tears  in  his 
presence,  althongh  their  tears  had  bedewed 
the  scaffold  of  Lord  Russell."— To  what  ex- 
tent the  enthusiastic  yeneration  attached  to 
the  name  of  Sidney  has  been  affected  by  the 
manner  of  his  death,  cannot  perhaps  be  deter- 
mined to  the  satisfaction  of  his  admirers ;  im- 
partial writers  are  inclined  to  think  him  more 
Tortunate  in  his  death  than  in  any  action  of 
his  life.  "  He  nossessed,"  says  Hallam,  **  no 
doubt  a  powerfoJ,  undaunted,  and  active  mind, 
stored  with  extensive  reading  on  the  topics 
in  which  he  delighted.  But  having  proposed 
one  only  object  for  his  political  conduct,  the 
establishment  of  a  republic  in  England,  his 
pride  and  inflexibility,  though  they  gave  dig- 
nity to  his  character,  rendered  his  views  nar- 
row, and  his  temper  unaccommodating.  For 
this  idol  of  his  speculative  hours  he  tras  con- 
tent to  sacrifice  the  liberties  of  Europe,  to 
plunge  the  country  in  civil  war,  and  even  to 
stand  indebted  to  France  for  protection.  He 
may  Justly  be  suspected  of  having  been  the 
chief  promoter  of  the  dangerous  cabals  with 
Barillon ;  nor  could  any  tool  of  Oharles's  court 
be  more  sedulous  in  representing  the  aggres- 
sions of  Louis  Xiy.  in  the  Netherlands  as  in- 
different to  our  honor  and  safety."  Sidney's 
attainder  was  reversed  by  the  first  parliament 
of  William  and  Mary.  His  "  Discourses  con- 
cerning Government"  were  published  for  the 
fourth  time,  together  with  his  "Apology," 
dated  on  the  day  of  his  death,  and  a  number 
of  letters  and  misoeUaneous  pieces,  in  1772, 
onder  the  editorial  supervision  of  Mr.  Brand 
HoUis ;  and  there  are  said  to  be  several  trea- 
tises by  him  in  Latin  and  Italian,  and  also  an 
*^  Essay  on  Virtuous  LoVe,"  still  remaining  in 
manuscript  at  Penshurst,  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
Sidneys.    The  fi*agmentary  distich, 


I  bee  f  nlmlea  tTnniiis 
Bue  petit  pladdun  sab  libertata  qoietem, 

which 'he  wrote  in  the  university  album  at 
Copenhagen,  is  perhaps  the  best  remembered 
extend  from  his  writings.  His  trial,  after 
having  been  subjected  to  the  revision  of  Jef- 
fireys,  who  struck  out  whatever  he  pleased, 
was  published  in  1684;  it  is  also  given  in 
''HowelPs  State  Trials."  His  life  has  been 
written  by  George  Wilson  Meadley  (8vo.,  Lon- 
don, 1818);  see  also  Arthur  Oollins's  ''Me- 
moirs of  the  Lives  and  Actions  of  the  Sidneys," 
prefixed  to  his  "Letters  and  Memorials  of 
State,"  ^.  (2  vols.  foL,  Loudon,  1746),  and  Blen- 
oower's  "  Sidney  Papers"  (8vo.,  London,  1818). 
SIDNEY,  Sm  Philip,  an  English  author  and 
gentleman,  bom  in  Penshurst,  Kent,  Nov.  29, 
1604,  died  in  Amhem,  HoUand,  Oct.  16,  1586. 
His  fiiiher,  a  desoendant  of  William  Sidney, 


chamberlain  to  Henry  11.,  was  in  his  youth  the 
bosom  friend  of  Edward  VI.,  and  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  held  for  many  years  the  of- 
fice of  lord  deputy  of  Ireland.  His  mother  was 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  ambitious  and  unfor- 
tunate John  Dudley,  duke  of  Northumberland, 
and  sister  of  Robert  Dudley,  who,  as  earl  of 
Leicester,  figured  so  prominently  among  the 
Elizabethan  statesmen.  Philip  Sidney  gave 
early  evidence  of  the  possession  of  rare  virtues 
and  talents,  being  in  childhood,  as  his  friend 
and  panegyrist  Lord  Brooke  has  observed,  *^  of 
such  staidness  of  mind,  lovely  and  familiar 
gravity,  as  carried  grace  and  reverence  above 
greater  years ;  his  talk  ever  of  knowledge,  and 
his  very  play  tending  to  enrich  his  mind."  At 
the  age  of  12  he  was  sent  to  the  grammar 
school  of  Shrewsbury,  and  in  1569  was  entered 
at  Christohurch  college,  Oxford,  where  he  cul- 
tivated with  remarkable  assiduity  the  whole 
circle  of  arts  and  sciences.  He  subsequently 
studied  at  Cambridge,  and  at  both  universities 
was  distinguished  not  less  for  preeminence  in 
manly  ezerdses  than  in  mental  accomplish- 
ments. In  May,  1672,  he  obtained  a  license 
from  the  queen  'Ho  go  out  of  England  into 
parts  beyond  the  seas,"  in  order  to  perfect  his 
knowledge  of  the  continental  tongues.  At  the 
court  of  Oharles  IX.  of  IVance  he  attracted  the 
marked  attention  of  the  king,  who  appointed 
him  gentleman  in  ordinary  of  his  chamber; 
but  the  dreadful  spectacle  of  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  day  induced  him  to  make 
an  abrupt  departure  from  Paris,  and  he  trav- 
elled successively  through  Germany,  Hungary, 
Italy,  and  the  Low  Countries,  gaining  the  affec- 
tion and  permanent  esteem  of  the  many  learned 
persons  he  encountered,  and  by  his  personal 
graces  and  polished  manners  extorting  the  ad- 
miration of  princes  and  their  courts.  Return- 
ing to  England  at  the  expiration  of  8  years,  he 
appeared  at  court,  and  straightway  took  his 
place  among  the  foremost  of  the  accomplished 
Englishmen  of  the  time.  The  queen  showed 
him  special  favor,  and  called  him  *^  her  Philip," 
in  opposition,  it  is  supposed,  to  Philip  of  Spain, 
her  sister  Mary's  husband.  In  1576  he  was 
nominated  ambassador  to  Vienna  to  condole 
with  the  emperor  Rudolph  on  the  demise  of 
hb  father,  Maximilian  II.,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  cement  an  alliance  of  the  Protestant  states 
against  Spain,  a  mission  which  he  discharged 
daring  a  year's  absence  with  adroitness  and  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  queen  and  her  ministers. 
For  several  years  after  Yob  return  to  England 
he  was  employed  in  no  important  public  capa- 
city, partly  fromiiis  reluctance  to  give  up  those 
literary  occupations  which  could  only  be  pur- 
sued in  private  life,  and  partly,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested, through  the  machinations  of  Lord  Bur- 
leigh. He  however  came  manfully  and  suc- 
cessfhlly  forward  in  defence  of  the  character 
of  his  father,  whose  administration  in  Ireland 
had  been  misrepresented  by  enemies  at  court ; 
and  in  1680  he  addressed  to  the  queen  a  "  Re- 
monstrance" against  her  proposed  marriage 
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with  the  dnke  of  Ax^jon,  afterward  Henry  m. 
of  France,  which  is  characterized  by  Miss 
Aikin  as  ^^  at  once  the  most  eloquent  and  the 
most  courageous  piece  of  that  nature  which 
Hie  age  can  boast,"  and  which  is  alleged  to 
have  had  the  effect  of  diverting  her  nugestj 
from  her  intentions.  When  admonished  by 
the  queen  soon  afterward,  in  conseouence  of  a 
dispute  in  the  tennis  court  between  himself  and 
the  earl  of  Oxford,  which  the  latter  had  pro- 
voked by  his  insolence,  of  the  difference  in  de- 
gree between  earls  and  gentlemen,  he  replied 
that,  *^  although  Oxford  was  a  great  lord  by 
birth,  alliance,  and  grace,  yet  he  was  no  lord 
over  him ;  and  therefore  the  difference  of  de- 
grees between  freemen  could  not  challenge  any 
other  homage  than  precedency."  Although  the 
answer  was  taken  in  good  part  by  the  queen, 
Sidney  deemed  it  prudent  to  retire  for  a  while 
from  court;  and  while  residing  at  the  seat  of 
his  sister,  the  countess  of  Pembroke,  he  amused 
himself  by  planning  and  composing  his  pastoral 
romance  of  "  Arcaaia,"  the  most  important  and 
the  best  known  effort  of  his  genius,  and  which, 
according  to  Hallam,  is  ^^  the  only  original  pro- 
duction of  the  kind  worthy  of  notice  which  our 
older  literature  can  boast."  It  is  written  in 
prose,  interspersed  with  short  poems,  but,  as  an 
old  biographer  of  Sidney  remarks,  is  really  ^*  a 
piece  of  prose-poetrie ;  for  though  it  observeth 
not  numbers  and  rhyme,  yet  the  invention  ia 
wholly  spun  out  of  the  phansie."  It  never  re- 
ceived the  finishing  touches  and  corrections  of 
the  author,  and  was  moreover  left  by  him  incom- 
plete. After  circulating  in  manuscript  for  sev- 
eral years,  it  was  first  published  in  1590 ;  and 
such  was  its  popularity,  that  previous  to  the 
middle  of  the  ITth  century  upward  of  10  editions 
had  appeared.  To  tiiis  period  also  probably  be- 
longthe  ''DefenceofPoesie,"  published  in  1695, 
and  originally  designed  as  an  answer  to  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Purituis,  and  the  series  of  amatory 
poems  entitled  "  Astrophel  and  Stella"  (1691), 
which  recount  the  author^s  passion  for  Lady 
Rich,  sister  of  Lord  Essex,  to  whom  he  had 
been  at  one  time  betrothed.  The  former  work 
is  one  of  the  first  good  specimens  of  prose 
writing  in  the  language;  the  latter  exhibits  the 
author  indulging  in  sentiments  which,  if  con- 
formable to  the  manners  of  the  age,  were  far 
from  being  Platonic,  or,  to  use  the  severe  lan- 
guage of  Godwin,  **  employing  all  the  arts  of 
poetical  seduction  to  contaminate  the  mind  of 
the  woman  he  adores,"  an  opinion  in  which 
Hallam  is  inclined  to  concur.  Most  of  Sidney's 
panegyrists,  however,  deny  that  these  poems 
contain  any  alloy  of  licentiousness ;  Dr.  Zouch, 
his  most  elaborate  biographer,  makes  no  allu* 
sion  to  the  subject  In  the  intervals  of  his 
literary  occupations  he  participated  in  courtly 
pageants  and  jousts,  the  most  conspicuous  of 
all  the  brilliant  circle  who  surrounded  the 
throne;  and  in  1683  he  was  married  to  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  and 
knighted  by  the  queen.  Tiring  of  an  inactive 
life,  he  secretly  planned  to  accompany  Drake 


on  an  expedition  to  America,  but  vas  ordnd 
by  the  queen  to  remain  in  England;  aad  » 
cording  to  the  common  report  &e  interfered  to 

frevent  his  election  to  the  vacant  ihrm  of 
'oland,  *^  out  of  her  fear  to  loee  the  jevdrf 
her  times."  As  some  recompense  for  th« 
disappointments,  Sir  Philip  was  in  1685  dooh 
nated  governor  of  Flushing,  and  in  the  ktir 

Sart  of  the  year  appointed  general  of  horse  lo- 
er  his  uncle  the  earl  of  Leicester,  who  vi 
sent  with  a  body  of  English  troops  to  aid  tlie 
Dutch  in  their  war  of  independeDce.  lb 
earPs  ignorance  of  military  opmitioas  voii 
on  several  occasions  have  prodnoed  flerioQsd» 
asters,  had  he  not  been  seconded  bytbepn- 
dent  counsels  and  valor  of  his  nephew.  Dk 
latter  was  fast  building  up  a  repatation  a  i 
skilful  general  when  his  career  was  broo^tto 
an  untimely  close.  On  Sept  22  a  as^  £^ 
tachment  of  English  troops  nnder  his  tm- 
mand  unexpectedly  encountered  a  bodj  of 
8,000  Spaniards  who  were  marching  totben> 
lief  of  Zutphen,  and  a  desperate  engsgeB»et 
was  fought  under  the  waUs  of  thefoitren^n 
which  the  enemy  were  signally  defeated  Sid- 
ney, seeing  the  Spani^  leader  going  iatobit- 
tle  lightly  armed,  was  induced  bj  a  diinl* 
ric  spirit  of  emulation  to  imitate  his  exnople; 
and  after  a  series  of  gallant  charges,  in  wbkh 
he  had  a  horse  killed  under  him,  he  receind 
a  musket  ball  in  his  left  thig^.  While  ksriig 
the  field  he  exhibited  an  act  of  dismtfiatad 
generosity,  which  perhaps  does  moretbasisy 
other  incident  in  his  life  to  illustrate  his  cbirsi^ 
ter.  "  Being  thirsty  with  excess  of  bleedis^" 
says  Lord  Brooke,  "  he  called  for  drink,  wbieli 
was  presently  brought  him;  bat  as  bevts 
putting  the  bottle  to  his  mouth,  he  sawsfoff 
soldier  carried  along,  who  had  eaten  his  l»i  tf 
the  same  feast,  ghastly  casting  op  his  eyes  st 
the  bottle.  Which  Sir  Philip  perceifinf^  tock 
it  from  his  head  before  he  drank,  and  delinred 
it  to  the  poor  man,  with  these  words:  'Bj 
necessity  is  yet  greater  than  mine.'"  Heto- 
gered  several  weeks  in  great  agony,  and  dH  i)b 
death  with  cheerful  serenity,  solacing  his  jitf 
hours  even  with  literary  compositiWJ.  Bb 
body  was  brought  to  London,  and  after  \tH 
in  state  was  interred  m  St  Paulas  cttbednl 
Feb.  16, 1686,  in  the  presence  of  mfflT  dis& 
guished  persons,,  including  depoties  frtm  tS* 
seven  United  Provinces.  A  general  monn^ 
the  first  of  the  kind  on  record  in  Enpa» 
was  also  observed.  In  personal  cbararttr » 
Philip  realized  the  idea  of  the  f«««f^ 
of  the  middle  ages ;  and  to  fi^iness,  snaawi- 
ity,  and  modesty  he  united  a  jost  appwo^ 
and  encouragement  of  literary  men.  cF^- 
has  embalmed  their  mutual  fHendshipin  M*" 
toral  ode  entitled  "Astrophel."  Helfit^ 
only  daughter,  who  became  6th  co""?^  V. 
Kutland,  but  died  without  issoe ;  and  htf  m^ 
is  now  represented  in  the  Englidi  V^^^ 
Lord  De  Flsle,  a  descendant  of  his  breof 
Robert.  His  "  Complete  Works"  werejwbg; 
ed  in  London  (8  volsi  Svo.,  1725),  and  htf  ****• 
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oellaneous  Works"  were  edited,  with  a  memoir, 
by  W.  Gray  (Oxford,  1829 ;  reprinted,  Boston, 
1860). — ^Mabt,  conntess  of  Pembroke,  sister  of 
the  preceding,  bom  in  Penshnrst  about  1556, 
died  in  London,  Sept  25,  1621.  She  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  private  history  of  her 
illnstrions  brother,'Who  was  bonnd  to  her  by  a 
oongeniality  of  tastes  as  well  as  of  temper,  and 
whose  chief  literary  productions  were  written 
under  her  roof  and  probably  for  her  amuse- 
ment. He  joined  witn  her  in  a  translation  of 
the  Psalter  "  ii\to  sundry  kinds  of  verse,"  first 
printed  in  London  in  1828,  and  his  "Arcadia" 
was  dedicated  to  her.  She  was  a  won^an  of 
oonsiderable  culture,  and  wrote  an  ele|y  on  her 
brother,  a  pastoral  poem  in  pnuse  of  Astrsa 
(EUlzabeth),  and  a  poem  entitled  the  "  Oountess 
of  Pembroke's  Emanuel,"  beside  translating 
from  the  French  the  "Tragedy  of  Antonie." 

SIDON.    See  Saida. 

SIDONIUS,  Oaiub  Sollius  Afolunabib  Mo- 
Dsarus,  a  Latin  writer,  born  probably  in  Lyons 
abont  A.  D.  431,  died  Aug.  21,  482,  or  accord- 
ing to  others  484.  He  was  of  a  family  of  high 
rank,  and  improving  his  natural  talents  by  con- 
stant study,  he  rapidly  acquired  great  &me,  and 
when  still  young  married  the  daughter  of  Fla- 
vins Avitns.  When  in  456  his  father-in-law 
became  emperor,  Sidonius  accompanied  him  to 
Borne,  was  made  senator  and  prefect  of  the  city, 
and  his  statue  was  placed  in  one  of  the  porti- 
cos of  Tri^an's  library.  After  the  downfall  of 
Avitus,  he  wrote  a  panegyric  upon  the  victor 
]i£jyorian,  for  which  he  was  honored  with  the 
title  of  count.  He  afterward  passed  some 
years  at  Lyons,  and  in  467  was  sent  to  Rome 
as  ambassador  to  the  emperor  Anthemius 
from  the  Arvemi,  and  there  delivered  a  pane- 
gyric, which  secured*  him  the  rank  of  pa- 
trioian,  the  appointment  a  second  time  of  pre- 
fect of  the  city,  and  the  honor  of  another  statue. 
In  472  he  reluctantly  accepted  the  bishopric  of 
Clermont  in  Auvergne,  not  having  previously 
been  connected  with  the  church ;  but  he  ful- 
fiUed  the  office  faithfully,  and  labored  strenu- 
onsty  against  the  progress  of  Arianism.  His 
extant  works  are  poems  and  letters,  the  latter 
nombering  147.  The  editio  pHneem  of  his 
works  is  that  of  Mikn  (fol.,  1498) ;  the  best  is 
that  of  Sirmond  (4to.,  Paris,  1662). 

8IEBENGEBIR6E  (the  "Seven  Houn- 
tains'O,  a  mountain  group  of  volcanic  origin 
in  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  right  bank  of  Uie 
Rhine,  about  midway  between  Cologne  and 
Goblentz,  forming  a  branch  of  the  Westerwald. 
It  oonusts  of  the  Draohenfels,  on  which  is  a 
mined  castle  of  the  12th  centuiy ;  the  Wolken- 
berg,  having  important  stone  quarries;  the 
Stromberg  or  Petersberg,  on  the  summit  of 
which  is  a  chapel  of  St  Peter,  much  visited  by 
travellers;  tiie  LOwenberg,  the  loftiest  in  the 
range,  rising  1,560  feet  above  the  sea  level; 
the  Nonnenstromberg,  the  Oelberg,  and  the 
Hemmericb.  The  valleys  between  them  are 
very  rich  and  fertile. 

SIEBOLD,  PmuF  Fbaivz  voir,  a  Qennan  trav- 


eller and  naturalist,  bom  in  Wtlrzburg,  Feb.  17. 
1796.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of 
W&rzburg,  and  in  1823  received  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Netherlands  the  appointment  of 
physiciad  and  naturalist  on  the  colonial  estab- 
lishment at  Java,  whence  he  was  transferred  to 
the  embassy  at  Japan.  For  several  years  he  made 
careful  explorations  in  the  district  a^aoent  to 
the  Dutch  factory  at  Desima,  being  assisted  by 
Japanese  naturalists,  who  came  from  remote  dis- 
tricts to  e^joy  his  instructions ;  and  in  1826  he 
accompanied  the  embassy  to  Yeddo.  His  zeal 
in  the  prosecution  of  scientific  inquiries  finaUy 
brought  him  into  collision  with  the  Japanese 
government,  and  in  1828  he  was  expelled  from 
the  kingdom,  but  succeeded  in  saving  his  col- 
lections and  manuscripts.  After  a  short  resi-  ^ 
dence  in  Java  he  returned  in  1880  to  Holland, 
and  has  since  occupied  himself  with  literary 
labors  connected  with  his  Japanese  researches, 
iffis  chief  works  are :  EpiUnne  IdngtuB  Japani' 
ca  (Batavia,  1826;  2d  ed.,  Leyden,  1858);  At- 
las van  Land'  und  Seeharten  vom  Japanuehtn 
JReiehe;  Nippon^  Arehiv  eur  JBuchreibuTig  tan 
Japan^  an  elaborate  illustrated  work,  com- 
menced in  1882,  and  not  yet  completed ;  Fan-' 
na  Japaniea  (Leyden,  1838-'46);  Bibliotheea 
Japanica  (1838-^41) ;  Catalagua  Lihrarum  Jo- 
paniearum  (1846);  and  UrJnmdlicTie  Da/rstd- 
lung  der  Bestrdmngen  Ifiedsrlands  und  EtuS' 
landa  eur  Er^ffnwng  Japans  (1864).  He  now 
resides  in  Nagasaki,  and  his  vuuable  collections 
illustrating  the  natural  history  and  ethnogra- 
phy of  Japan  are  deposited  in  the  museum  at 
Leyden. — ^Ka£l  Thxodob  Ebnst  von,  a  German 
physiologist  and  anatomist,  courin  of  the  pre- 
ceding, bom  in  WQrzburg,  Bavaria,  Feb.  16, 
1804.  He  studied  medicine  under  his  father, 
Adam  Ellas  von  Siebold,  a  distinguished  phy- 
sician, and  in  1840  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
jsoology,  comparative  anatomy,  and  veterinary 
surgery  at  Erlangen,  whence  in  1845  he  was 
transferred  to  Freiburg,  and  in  1850  to  Breslao* 
Li  1858  he  founded  at  Munich  a  physiological  in- 
stitute, in  which  he  occupies  the  chair  of  physi- 
ology, comparative  anatomy,  and  zoology.  He 
is  also  director  of  the  zoologo-zootomic  cabinet. 
He  is  the  author  of  an  excellent  "  Treatise  on 
the  Oomparative  Anatomy  of  the  Invertebrate 
Animals/'  of  which  an  English  translation  was 
published  in  London  in  1854 ;  of  a  "  Manual  of 
Zootomy;"  and  of  numerous  papers,  some  of 
which,  on  ih^  structure  of  the  inferior  ani« 
mals,  have  been  republifihed  separately. 

SIEGE.    See  Forhfioation.  ^ 

SIENITE.    SeeSYEHrrE. 

SIENNA  (properly  terra  di  Siena,  earth 
from  Sienna),  an  ochreous  natural  compound, 
employed  by  artists  as  a  paint  of  brown  color. 
It  is  used  either  raw  or  burnt  before  grinding. 

SIENNA  (It  Siena;  anc.  Sena  Julia),  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name  in 
Tuscany,  situated  on  two  hills  in  a  dreary 
plain,  31  m.  S.  E.  from  Florence ;  pop.  in  1865, 
25,435.  The  approach  to  the  city  is  by  beauti- 
fully shaded  avenneB^  and  the  immediate  vicin- 
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itf  is  handsomely  planted  with  trees.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  and  in  many  cafles  so  steep 
as  to  be  impassable  for  vehioles.  The  cathe- 
drid,  commenced  A.  D.  1248,  is  one  of  the  first 
examples  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Italy ;  and 
the  palaces  present  fine  specimens  of  the  me« 
disByal  domestic  Gothic.  It  has  a  university 
founded  in  1208,  and  once  in  the  highest  re- 
pute; it  now  possesses  a  library  of  40,000  yoI* 
umes  and  8,000  manuscripts,  but  it  is  much 
reduced  from  its  former  prosperity. — ^In  the 
middle  ages  this  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
republics  of  Italy,  at  one  time  containing  100.000 
inhabitants,  and  for  a  long  time  the  rival  of 
Florence,  with  which  it  had  frequent  contests. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  century  civil 

*  war  arose,  and  continued  at  intervals  for  a  very 
long  period  until  1555,  when,  having  been  taken 
by  Spain,  it  was  transferred  to  Cosmo  de'  Medici 
SIERRA,  a  K  E.  co.  of  California,  bounded 
E.  by  Nevada  territory,  and  drained  by  Yuba 
river  and  several  smaller  streams;  pop.  in 
I860, 11,889.  The  surfiice  is  mountainous,  in* 
eluding  several  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  of 
which  Saddle  Peak  is  7,200  feet  high,  Table 
mountain  8,000  feet,  and  the  Buttes,  at  the 
head  of  the  S.  fork  of  Yuba  river,  9,000  feet. 
The  land  is  not  fertile,  and  in  1867  only  675 
acres  were  under  cultivation ;  but  it  is  one  of 
the  best  mining  counties  in  the  state.  Tunnels 
have  been  opened  at  a  cost  of  $600,000.  In 
1857  there  were  11  quartz  mills  and  80  stamps, 
costing  $105,000,  and  86  saw  mills.  Capital, 
Downieville. 

SIERRA  LEONE,  a  British  colony  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Africa,  which  occupies  a  small  pen- 
insula terminating  in  Cape  Sierra  Leone,  lat.  8^ 
80'  N.,  long.  13°  18'  E.,  and  extending  N.  to  the 
estuary  of  the  same  name,  and  £.  to  the  Bunee 
river ;  area,  about  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  44,600. 
Beside  Free  Town,  the  capita)^  there  are  sev- 
eral villages.  The  peoinsula  is  mountainous, 
some  of  the  peaks  rising  to  the  height  of  8,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  There  are  tracts  of  levd 
ground,  however,  and  several  small  valleys, 
the  whole  being  well  watered  by  numerous 
streams.  The  climate  is  exceedingly  unhealthy 
for  Europeans.  During  December,  January, 
and  February  a  dry  wind  blows  from  the  N.  £., 
and  the  atmosphere  is  filled  with  fine  sand. 
Rain  falls  in  torrents  for  6  months.  The 
average  annual  temperature  is  82^  F.  The 
land  breeze,  which  begins  to  blow  in  the  even- 
ing, comes  over  swampy  ground  laden  with 
malaria.  The  geological  formation  is  volcanic, 
andiron  ore  is  ^und  in  the  more  elevated  parts. 
The  country  is  well  wooded,  the  forests  extend- 
ing to  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  The  soil 
is  not  naturally  very  productive,  but  cassada, 
cacao,  maize,  ginger,  ground  nuts,  Guinea  corn, 
yams,  plantains,  sugar  cane,  and  fruits  are  all 
sucoessfiilly  grown.  The  total  extent  of  land 
under  cultivation  in  1868  was  9,414  acres. 

'  There  are  many  wild  animals,  including  ante- 
lopes, monkeys,  &c.  There  are  few  horses,  but 
homed  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  are  abimdant. 


In  1866  tlie  exports  amounted  to  $001,gtt,  ol 
the  imports  to  $764,686.  In  the  aaud  tw 
there  were  66  schools;  there  are  nmiKniis 
houses  of  worship,  and  several  of  the  natha 
are  employed  as  Christian  miasioDanesmtie 
surrounding  countries.  Sierra  Leone  binki 
by  a  governor  and  legislative  eomioi],  lad 
the  laws  are  the  same  as  those  of  En^bi- 
The  settlement  was  ori^naBy  formed  in  KtC 
by  Granville  Sharp  and  other  philantfan^ 
with  the  view  of  providing  a  suitable  boa 
for  destitute  negroes  firom  different  parti  d 
the  world,  as  well  as  establishing  a  eestn 
from  which  civilization  might  extend  to  other 
parts  of  Africa.  In  1789  it  was  destrojed 
by  a  neighboriug  chief.  Sharp,  Wilbedbite, 
and  others  then  formed  the  Sierra  LeoDe  «& 
pany,  and  the  settlement  of  Free  Tovn  vai 
founded.  The  inhabitants  suffered  modi  froa 
fever,  and  the  French  plondoed  it  m  ITH 
The  settl^nent  was  again  reestablished;  bst 
the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  oompanj  bdngeiB- 
barrassed.  Sierra  Leone  was  transfeiTed  to  ths 
British  government  in  1808,  sinoe  wbieh  doe 
it  has  steadily  advanced. 

SIERRA  MADRE,  a  diain  of  monntiiBs  is 
Mexico,  oommencmg  a  little  N.  of  tk  dtj  of 
Mexico,  near  Queretaro,  and  extend  nvth- 
ward  into  New  Mexico.  Near  Gmni^o  it 
divides  into  8  chains,  known  by  seTenl  Vtd 
names,  as  Sierra  Acha,  Sierra  Y^e»  and  Sen 
de  los  Mimbres.  The  central  or  principal  d 
these  chains,  also  called  the  Oordillmof  Au- 
huao,  extends  S.  E.  and  N.  W.  to  the  S.  line 
of  the  state  of  Durango,  when  it  tnnisiMHtli- 
ward,  and  continues  an  almost  direct  N.  cone 
into  New  Mexico.  The  eastern  brandi  jasw 
through  Coahuila  into  Texas ;  and  the  ve^ 
trending  N.  W.  toward  the  river  GQa,  mita 
along  the  bank  of  that  river  with  come  spun 
of  the  California  mountains.  The  nuoe  is  c» 
tinned  through  New  Mexico,  th<»^»Be  ge- 
ographers insist  that  the  division  betveaoi 
Rocky  mountuns  and  the  Sierra  M&dre^^ 
the  depression  between  lat.  26°  tad  ^  ^' 
Near  Guan^uato  this  range  contains  sooe  d 
the  richest  deposits  of  silver  in  the  Torld 

SIERRA  MORENA.    SeeSpAff. 

SIERRA  NEVADA.  See  CAiffOHSii.ia^ 
Spain. 

SIEVE,  an  instrument  for  sepantiBg^^ 
finer  partides  of  any  powder  from  the  eotfj 
er."  It  confflsts  of  some  kind  of  Be^<" 
stretched  across  a  drum.  The  aooieot  E^ 
tians  made  sieves  of  their  ™b^  •J*-^ 
hieroglyphic  denoting  than  is  Ixff'^^fS 
these  plants.  They  aftorward  used  a  b^ 
of  strings.  The  Gauls,  according  to  W 
were  the  first  to  use  horse  hairs  fo^tiia^ 
pose.  These  continue  in  use,  and  fine  ce^ 
are  now  made  of  silk  thread,  and  <*«*'** 
of  wire  of  numerous  degrees  of  fineiesa  <W 
nated  by  the  number  ^f  holes  to  the  i«*vr| 
sifting  materials  of  an  acid  natnre  ^  *? 
are  brass.  By  means  of  sieves  a  thtw; 
intermixturo  of  different  powders  that  »w  >- 
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pass  through  is  effected. — Sieyes  for  separating 
Band  from  gravel  and  saoh  purposes  are  called 
screens.  They  are  often  made  in  the  form  of 
a  long  cylinder,  which  is  set  slightly  inclined 
npon  its  axis,  and  the  different  helts  aronnd 
this  are  of  different  degrees  of  fineness,  growing 
coarser  toward  the  lower  end.  The  materials 
are  charged  in  the  upper  end,  and  are  delivered 
below  the  screen  assorted  according  to  their 
sizes.  The  operation  of  such  screens  is  de- 
scribed in  the  articles  Anthbaoite,  and  Bios. 

8IEVEB1NG,   Ajcaue,  a  German  philan- 
thropist, bom  in  Hamburg,  July  26,  1794,  died 
there,  April  1,  1869.     Though  enjoying  ex- 
cellent advantages  for  obtaining  an  education, 
from  indolence  she  acquired  so  little  knowl- 
edge, tiiat  after  she  commenced  teaching  she 
was  under  the  necessity  of  first  learning  every 
thing  which  she  taught    In  her  18th  year  she 
came  under  influences  which  prompted  her  to 
a  life  of  Ohristian  activity.    She  commenced 
teaching  a  single  pauper  child  at  this  time,  and 
the  next  year  added  6  or  7  others  to  her  class ; 
and  she  continued  teaching  the  children  of  the 
poor  for  nearly  20  years.    During  the  preva- 
lence of  the  cholera  in  Hamburg  in  1881  she 
served  as  a  nurse  in  one  of  the  public  hospitals, 
and  organized  an  association  of  women  whom 
she  named  the  ^^  Mends  of  the  poor,"  to  visit 
and  comfort  the  sick.    She  at  the  same  time 
maintained  her  school,  though  teaching  but 
little  in  person,  founded  an  asylum  for  neglect- 
ed and  abandoned  girls,  erected  model  dwell- 
ing houses  for  the  poor,  and  undertook  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  prisons. 
In  all  these  labors  she  had  the  efficient  codpera- 
tion  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Wichem.    Being 
sommoned  to  the  courts  of  Denmark  and  Prus- 
sia, to  organize,  nnder  the  patronage  of  the 
aueens  of  those  countries,  similar  institutions 
liere,  she  founded  in  Oopenhagen  an  associa- 
tion of  Mends  of  the  poor,  and  at  Berlin  a  house 
of  deaconesses.     She  was  greatly  revered  in 
Hamburg,  and  abundant  means  were  furnished 
her  by  its  wealthy  citizens  for  the  prosecution 
of  her.  various  enterprises. 

SEEYtlS,  Emmakuel  Joseph,  count,  better 
blown  as  abb6,  a  French  statesman,  born  in 
Fr6jus,  May  3,  1748,  died  in  Paris,  June  20, 
1B36.  After  completing  his  studies  in  the  Paris 
nniversity,  he  took  orders,  received  in  1776  a 
canonship  in  Brittany,  became  in  1784  vicar- 
general  and  chancellor  of  the  bishop  of  Ohar- 
tres,  and  while  attending  to  his  professional 
duties  devoted  all  his  leisure  hours  to  meta- 
physical and  political  speculations.  The  min- 
istry having  invited  the  French  writers  to 
present  their  views  upon  the  smnmoning  of 
"»«  states-general,  he  almost  simultaneously 
published  8  pamphlets :  Vues  mr  Us  moyens 
^f^ution  dint  lea  reprkentanU  de  la  France 

e^rront  disposer  en  1789 ;  Bssai  sur  les  privi- 
«,  a  vindication  of  the  rights  of  the  people ; 
^^  Qu'est  ce  que  le  tiers  Statf     The  last 
"^*n»ed  pamphlet  asserted  that  the  third  estate 
^as  the  nation  itself;  and  in  case  the  two 
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privileged  orders  should  refiise  to  join  them, 
the  third  must  organize  themselves  into  a 
national  assembly.  It  went  at  once  beyond 
the  English  constitution,  and  advocated  the 
establishment  of  a  representative  democracy. 
Siey^  was  elected  deputy  to  the  states-general 
by  tiie  constituency  of  Paris,  and  was  at  once 
the  leading  spirit  among  his  colleagues.  He 
moved  that  the  three  orders  should  inmiedi- 
ately  meet  in  general  assembly  to  verify  their 
powers  in  common ;  and  the  privileged  orders 
refhsing  to  comply  with  this  motion,  he  insisted 
that  the  third  should  declare  itself  the  *'  na- 
tional assembly."  He  drew  up  the  oath  taken 
by  the  deputies,  June  20,  1789,  at  their  meet- 
ing in  the  tennis  court  at  Versailles ;  and  8  days 
later,  when  the  king  vainly  attempted  to  dis- 
solve the  assembly,  and  Mirabeau  sent  back 
M.  de  Br6z6  to  his  master  with  such  threaten- 
ing words,  Siey^  addressing  his  colleagues  in 
a  cooler  but  no  less  efi^eotive  manner,  said: 
"  We  are  to-day  what  we  were  yesterday;  let 
US  deliberate!"  He  was  no  orator,  but  he 
originated  several  of  the  most  important  meas- 
ures that  were  adopted  by  the  constituent 
assembly,  including  the  organization  of  the 
national  guards  and  the  division  of  France 
into  departments.  A  "  Declaration  of  Rights" 
which  he  proposed  to  append  to  the  consti- 
tution being  set  aside  by  a  negative  vote,  he 
published  it  in  his  FriUminaires  de  la  eon- 
stitution  Franpaise,  Having  in  vain  dwelt  on 
the  necessity  and  justice  of  redeeming  eccle- 
siastical tithes,  instead  of  merely  abolishing 
them,  he  vindicated  his  opinion  in  his  Ohser^ 
vatians  sur  les  biens  eecUsiastiques,  prefacing  it 
with  these  words :  "They  want  to  be  free,  and 
do  not  know  even  how  to  be  just,"  which  he 
had  uttered  in  the  assembly.  This  somewhat 
impaired  his  popularity ;  but  he  was  elected  to 
the  presidency  of  the  assembly,  June  17,  1790, 
and  a  few  days  later  was  greeted  with  huzzas 
on  appearing  in  the  Palais  Royal  gard en.  Some 
months  previous  he  had  published  his  Aperfiu 
d^une  nouvelle  organisation  de  la  justice  etdela 
poUee  en  France,  in  which  he  insisted  npon 
jury  trial  in  civil  as  well  as  criminal  cases.  In 
1791,  on  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy 
being  adopted,  he  declined  the  archbishopric 
of  Paris,  which  waa  tendered  him.  After  the 
flight  of  the  king  to  Varennes,  he  vigorously 
opposed  tliose  who  aimed  at  overthrowing  the 
monarchy  and  establishing  a  republic.  During 
the  legislative  assembly  he  retired  to  private 
life,  but  reappeared  in  the  convention  in  1792, 
being  elected  by  8  departments  at  once.  A 
member  of  the  committee  on  the  constitution, 
he  retired  from  it  when  he  saw  that  he  could 
not  make  his  views  prevail.  On  the  trial  of 
the  king,  he  at  first  protested  against  the  un- 
lawful assumption  of  powers  by  the  conven- 
tion ;  hut  yielding  to  the  decision  of  the  minor- 
ity, he  sat  as  one  of  the  judges,  and  silently 
voted  for  death  without  appeal  to  the  people. 
He  kept  as  quiet  as  possible  during  the  reign  of 
terror,  giving  up  his  priesthood  and  the  pen- 
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sion  he  was  entitled  to,  and  after  the  fall  of 
Robespierre  regained  some  influence  among 
the  moderate  party.  He  moved  the  restoration 
of  the  surviving  Girondists  to  their  seats  in  the 
assembly,  and  had  a  large  share  in  the  direc- 
tion of  foreign  policy.  On  the  establishment  of 
the  directorial  government  he  was  elected  one  of 
the  5  directors,  but  declined  that  post,  content- 
ing himself  with  being  a  member  of  the  council 
of  600.  In  1Y98  he  was  sent  as  minister  plen- 
ipotentiary to  Berlin,  and  skilfully  secured  the 
neutrality  of  Prussia.  On  his  return  to  France 
he  became  a  director.  On  the  return  of  Bona- 
parte from  Egypt,  he  secretly  agreed  with  him; 
but  after  the  coup  d*etat  of  the  18th  Brumaire, 
the  liberal  constitution  which  he  had  prepared 
was  altered  so  as  to  suit  the  despotic  aspira- 
tions of  the  first  consul ;  and  while  Bonaparte 
seized  upon  absolute  power,  Siey^s  had  to  con- 
tent himself  with  a  seat  in  the  senate,  the 
presidency  of  which  he  held  for  a  while.  He 
moreover  received  as  a  compensation  the 
princely  estate  of  Orosne,  with  a  large  income. 
Although  he  figured  among  those  opponents 
whom  Bonaparte  styled  ideologists,  he  was 
afterward  made  a  count  of  the  empire.  In 
1814,  being  absent  from  the  senate,  he,  through 
Talleyrand's  advice,  adhered  by  letter  to  such 
measures  as  were  taken  by  that  body  against 
tiie  emperor,  but  was  nevertheless  made  a 
peer  during  the  Hundred  Days.  He  how- 
ever stood  aloof,  censured  the  *' Additional 
Act  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Empire,"  and 
appeared  neither  at  the  meeting  in  tne  Champ 
de  Mai  nor  at  the  opening  of  the  chambers. 
On  the  second  return  of  the  Bourbons,  he,  as 
a  regicide,  was  obliged  to  leave  France,  and 
sought  a  refuge  at  Brussels.  After  the  revolu- 
tion of  July,  1830,  he  returned  to  his  native 
country,  but  only  resumed  his  seat  in  the 
academy 'of  moral  and  political  sciences,  of 
(rhich  he  was  an  original  member. 

SIGHT.    See  Eye,  Optics,  and  Vision. 

SIGI8MUND  I.,  n.,  and  HI.,  kings  of  Po- 
land.    See  Poland,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  429-481. 

SIGNALS,  Naval,  a  system  of  telegraphic 
signs  by  which  ships  communicate  with  each 
otiier  at  a  distance,  and  convey  information  or 
make  known  their  wants.  This  is  done  by 
means  of  a  certain  number  of  fiags  and  pen- 
nants of  difierent  patterns  and  colors,  which 
indicate  the  different  numerals  from  1  to  0. 
Particular  fiags  or  pennants  are  also  used  for 
specific  purposes ;  for  instance,  one  pennant  is 
caUed  the  interrogative,  and  when  hoisted  sig- 
nifies that  a  question  is  asked ;  while  another 
flag  signifies  affirmation,  another  negation,  and 
so  on.  To  correspond  with  the  fiags,  signal 
books  are  formed  with  sentences  or  words 
which  these  fiags  represent  Thus,  in  some 
systems,  in  order  to  communicate  this  sentence : 
*^  Boats  are  in  want  of  ammunition,'^  the  fiags 
which  express  82  are  hoisted,  that  number  be- 
ing opposite  to  that  sentence  in  the  signal 
books.  These  books  contain  a  list  of  the  most 
common  words  in  the  language,  with  a  table 
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of  such  geographical  names  as  are  likely  to  !<« 
needed  at  sea,  and  also  a  list  of  tiie  shij«  be- 
longing to  the  navy  of  the  country.  The  M- 
ish  admiralty  system  of  signals  is  Terr  ^■ 

Srehensive,  and  requires  about  50  Ss^ 
ags.  In  one  branch  of  this  system  flip  s: 
mfy  numbers,  and  in  another  the  letters  of  ^ 
alphabet.  In  fogs  signals  are  conveyed  ^  k 
ing  guns  at  stated  intervals.  Each  comnud? 
of  a  man-of-war  is  also  furnished  with  ffe 
and  secret  signals  by  which  to  ascertain  ifhci- 
er  a  ship  of  war  that  is  in  sight  is  a  fors^ 
or  not.  Oapt.  Marryat,  the  novelist,  mmii 
a  code  of  signals  for  the  merchant  xm 
which  was  in  use  till  1857,  when  the  Ei^ 
board  of  trade  issued  *'  The  CommcPCMl  CA 
of  Signals  for  all  Nations,"  which  is  mz 
general  use  by  the  ships  of  all  ciTiliad  we^ 
tries. — ^The  code  of  signals  used  bTtheCS 
navy  was  prepared  by  a  board  of  officers  (C- 
aisting  of  Commodores  McCanlej'  sb^  Ls^^- 
lette  and  Commanders  Marehand  and  Steed- 
man,  and  was  adopted  by  the  navydepsTtnc: 
in  1867.  In  this  system  two  signal  b«l«r» 
used,  one  called  simply  the  "  Signal  Boot' 
the  other  the  "Telegraphic  Dicti(?!arT."  i 
peculiar  fiag  designates  when  the  tdersploc 
dictionary  is  to  be  employed;  when  this  fit' 
is  not  shown,  the  meaning  of  the  coonaiimn- 
tion  is  to  be  sought  in  the  signal  boot  vki^ 
contains  all  the  sentences  arranged  alphhd- 
cally  which  would  occur  in  ordinarr  farnst 
numbered  consecutively  fiom  1  to  aboiit  1/'*. 
The  telegraphic  dictionary  has  an  t^ftik. 
and  also  the  words  of  the  langnage  rimii^ 
from  1  to  the  end  of  the  book,  so  thsi  ss  r- 
usnal  name  may  be  spelled  by  the  alphtbet  ff 
any  ordinary  word  designated  by  its  p-^ 
number  in  tie  dictionary.— Another  boir^f' 
officers  in  1859  examined  and  twtedafj^ 
of  night  signals  invented  by  Benjamin  F.  C^ 
ton,  an  officer  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  and  re^'«t 
strongly  in  their  favor.  They  fca^e  ««* 
quently  been  adopted  by  the  U.  S.  goTe!TK'£- 
not  only  for  the  navy,  but  in  Oct.  1^1 » 
the  use  of  the  army ;  and  during  the  ext^  ** 
sion  of  1861  congress  made  an  appnf^- 
for  the  purchase  of  the  patent  from  the  r>j^ 
of  the  inventor.  The  Ooston  signals  «w  i*^ 
by  combining  certain  different-color^i  ip- 
technic  fires  in  a  case  to  represent  certain  ^ 
bers  or  figures  according  to  a  P']f**'^^ 
chart.  A  set  of  these  signala  cons^-,^ '" 
pieces  marked  by  the  10  numeral?  andw  j* 
ters P,  A,  respectively.  The signalM^«r 
shows  a  white  fiame  succeeded  by  a  red  bk- *^ 
by  a  white  fiame,  and  signifies:  ''^^,," 
communicate."  The  answering  signaJ  A  **||^ 
red  fiame  followed  by  awhite and  that  JTIJ^ 
signifying  that  the  preparatory  ^n^  ^^^r 
seen  and  that  the  vessel  telegraphs  :*  ^^[ 
to  communicate.  The  signals  corre^*^^ 
to  the  numerals  can  then  be  used,  each  b-^ 
al  being  represented  by  colors  and  t^^^ 
tions  of  colors  in  the  folloving  (^f'j, 
white;  2,  white,  red ;  3,  white,  green;  i rw 
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5,  red,  white;  6,  red,  green;  7,  green;  8, 
l^reen,  white;  0,  green,  red;  0,  white,  red, 
green.  With  these  signals  in  clear  weather 
comxnimication  can  be  maintained  at  night 
'with,  ease  and  accuracy  between  vessels  at  the 
distance  of  6  and  even  of  8  or  10  miles. 

SIGONIO,  Oajblo,  an  Italian  classical  schol- 
ar, born  in  Modena  in  1520,  died  in  1684.    He 
studied  medicine  and  philosophy  at  the  nni- 
versity  of  Bologna,  and  was  appointed  professor 
of  Greek  literature  at  Modena  in  1646,  of  belles- 
lettres  at  Venice  in  1552,  and  of  eloquence  at  Pa- 
dua in  1560.    From  Padua  he  went  in  1568  to 
3ologna,  where  he  received  a  chair  in  the  univer- 
sity with  a  good  salary  and  was  made  a  citizen. 
Among  his  numerous  works  are:  DeBepvhUca 
Hebrmorum  (4to.,  1682) ;  Be  Republica  Atheni- 
en*ium  (Bologna,  1564) ;  De  OeeiderUalilmperio^ 
from  A.  D.  281  to  575  (1577) ;  and  a  continuar 
tion  of  Panvinio's  ffistorics  EccUncuiiccB  down 
to  the  year  811,  first  printed  with  his  collected 
works  (6  vols,  fol.,  Mikn,  l7d2-'7).    Boman 
antiquity  was  a  special  study  with  him,  and  he 
published  many  treatises  on  subjects  connected 
with  it;  and  he  is  regarded  as  the  creator  of 
the  science  of  diplomatics.    From  some  frag- 
ments of  a  lost  treatise  of  Oicero  De  Consola- 
tioAA,  he  wrote  a  work  which  he  published 
under  that  title  as  a  discovery ;  and  the  style 
of  the  ancient  Boman  was  so  well  imitated  that 
the  counterfeit  was  not  detected  immediately, 
nor  finally  proved  until  Sigonio^s  death. 

SIGOUBNE Y,  Ltoia  Huntlst,  an  American 
authoress,  born  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  Sept.  1, 
1791.  In  her  19th  year  she  engaged  in  teach- 
ing a  school  for  young  ladies  at  Norwich,  in 
1814  removed  to  Hartford,  where  she  opened  a 
select  school,  and  in  1815  published  a  volame 
entitled  "  Moral  Pieces  in  Prose  and  Verse." 
She  had  written  in  rhyme  from  an  early  age, 
and  had  previously  published  articles  in  period- 
icals. In  1819  she  became  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Charles  Sigoumey,  a  merchant  of  Hartford, 
and  has  since  cimtributed  largely  to  the  serious 
literature  of  the  country.  Her  poems,  which 
are  very  numerous,  are  generally  lyrical,  though 
in  a  few  instances  she  has  essayed  the  epic ; 
they  are  for  the  most  on  religions  or  serious 
topics.  Her  prose  works  are  also  very  nu- 
merous, and  are  biographical,  historical,  pre- 
ceptive, hortatory,  and  epistolary.  Her  pub- 
lished works  in  all  number  nearly  50  volumes. 
In  1840  she  visited  Europe,  and  in  1842  gave 
some  reminiscences  of  her  visit  in  a  volume  en- 
titled ^'  Pleasant  Memories  of  Pleasant  Lands." 
Mrfl.  Sigoamey  has  ever  been  an  earnest  sym- 
pathizer with  all  the  objects  of  philanthropy, 
and  has  aided  them  to  the  extent  of  her  ability, 
both  with  pen  and  purse.  . 
SIHON.  See  Jaxabtbs. 
SIKHS,  a  warlike  nation  of  N.  W.  India,  and 
until  recently  the  rulers  of  the  region  known 
as  the  Punjaub.  They  were  originally  a  reli- 
gious sect  of  the  EEindoos,  the  word  9ikh  signi- 
fying disciple.  The  founder  of  the  sect  was 
Yaaaka,  commonly  called  Nanak,  a  Hindoo  of 


the  warrior  caste,  born  in  1469  near  Lahore, 
who,  after  a  close  study  of  the  Koran  and  the 
Yedas,  as  well  as  the  philosophical  works  of 
both  Hindoos  and  Moslems,  conceived  tiie  idea 
of  effecting  a  fasion  of  Brahminism  and  Mo- 
hammedanism, on  the  basis  of  a  pure  mono- 
theism and  of  human  brotherhood.  Yanaka 
died  in  1539,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Angad,  who  wrote  upon  his  father's  doctrines. 
Considerable  changes  were  made  in  the  system 
by  his  successors  Amardas  and  Bamdas;  and 
Aijoon,  the  son  of  Bamdas,  compiled  the  Sikh 
doctrines  in  a  volume  called  Adv-Qnmth^  estab- 
lished himself  at  Amritsir  in  1581,  and  organized 
his  followers,  who  had  hitherto  been  only  a  re- 
ligious community,  into  a  politico-religious  con- 
federation, of  which  he  became  the  sole  chief. 
As  the  Sikhs  rejected  alike  the  Koran  and  the 
Yedas,  they  drew  down  upon  themselves  the 
hatred  both  of  Moslems  and  Brahmins;  and 
falling  into  the  hands  of  his  foes,  Aijoon  died 
in  prison  in  1606,  after  being  subjected  to  hor- 
rible tortures.  His  son,  Har  Govind,  to  avenge 
his  death,  led  the  Sikhs  against  their  Moham- 
medan foes;  and  from  this  time  for  200  years 
the  Sikhs  were  engaged  in  a  constant  and  mur- 
derous guerilla  warfare  with  the  Mohammedans 
and  Brahmins.  About  the  end  of  the  century 
Govind,  the  last  of  their  gurus  or  theocratic 
chiefs,  whose  father  had  been  put  to  death  by 
Aurungzebe,  gave  them  a  code  of  laws,  and  or- 
ganized them  as  a  state.  He  also  wrote  another 
sacred  book,  the  lives  of  his  10  predecessors. 
In  1716  the  Mogul  emperor,  in  a  series  of  bat- 
tles, provoked  by  their  fSGmatical  attempts  to  ex- 
terminate the  Mohammedans,  defeated  and  al- 
most annihilated  them.  Their  religious  fervor 
had  long  since  died  out,  and  for  many  years  they 
did  not  recover  from  this  blow ;  but  they  finally 
united  their  roving  bands  and  drove  out  the  Af- 
ghans from  the  Pui\jaub  in  1764.  For  the  fol- 
lowing 80  years  they  were  divided  into  12  small 
confederations,  called  mUaU^  which  were  gov- 
erned by  nrdofTB  or  petty  chie&,  of  whom  Maha 
Singh  was  the  most  powerftil.  At  his  death  in 
1794,  his  son  Bunjeet  Singh  commenced  a  series  ^ 
of  measures  which  brought  the  other  sirdars 
into  subjection,  and  reduced  the  Punjaub  to  his 
sway.  At  his  death  in  1839  the  kingdom  of 
Lahore,  as  he  had  named  his  dominions,  fell  into 
anarchy,  and  under  the  mismanagement  of  one 
of  his  wives,  during  the  minority  of  his  grand- 
son Dhuleep  Singh,  war  broke  out  with  the 
English  in  1845,  which  terminated  in  a  treaty 
of  peace,  March  9, 1846,  by  which,  the  greater 
part  of  their  territory  and  almost  their  entire 
government  was  ceded  to  the  East  India  com- 
pany. This  treaty  soon  led  to  new  complica- 
tions, and  another  war,  whi6h  ended  in  March, 
1849,  in  the  submission  of  the  Sikhs  and  the 
complete  incorporation  of  the  Punjaub  in  the 
empire  of  British  India.  During  the  Indian 
mutiny  of  1857  the  Sikhs  remained  faithful  to 
the  British  government,  and  rendered  efficient 
aid  in  quelling  the  insubordination  of  the  Ben- 
gal and  other  sepoys. 
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SIEEIM,  a  native  state  of  N.  £.  Hindostan, 
bounded  K  by  Thibet,  K  by  Bhotan,  S.  by 
Bengal,  and  W.  by  Nepaul,  extending  from  lat 
26**  40'  to  28**  K,  and  from  long.  88**  to  8^°  E. ; 
area,  1,670  sq.  m. ;  pop.  61,766.  The  Burfaoe 
consists  of  a  series  of  ranges  of  the  Himalaya 
mountains,  which  on  the  S.  rise  abruptly  from 
the  plains  to  the  height  of  from  6,000  to  10,000 
feet,  and  increase  toward  the  K  and  N.  W., 
where  Eintchiogunga,  the  loftiest  point  (with 
the  exception  of  the  neighboring  Mt.  Everest) 
yet  measured  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  attains 
the  height  of  28,178  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
mountams  are  separated  by  precipitous  ravines, 
which  are  nowhere  wide  enough  to  form  val- 
leys or  plains.  The  drainage  belongs  to  the 
basin  of  the  Ganges,  toward  which  it  flows  by 
the  Teesta,  which  rises  in  Thibet,  and  pursues 
a  winding  course  through  Sikkim.  The  moun- 
tains are  covered  with  vegetation  to  the  height 
of  12,000  feet,  and  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
country  it  is  often  very  luxuriant.  The  soil 
consists  mostly  of  a  rich  black  mould ;  and  the 
principal  crops  raised  are  millet,  maize,  and 
rice,  the  last  of  which  has  been  cultivated  to 
the  height  of  8,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
aboriginal  inhabitants  have  Mongolian  features, 
and  speak  a  Thibetan  dialect. — ^The  Grorkhas 
oonquered  Sikkim  in  1789,  and  it  became  trib- 
utary to  them:  but  during  the  Nepaul  war  of 
1814  the  rcgah  cooperated  with  the  British, 
and  when  peace  was  concluded  his  indepen- 
dence was  guaranteed,  and  his  dominions  in- 
creased by  the  grant  of  certain  tracts  which 
had  been  ceded  to  the  British  by  the  Kepaulese. 
In  1886  the  r^ah  resigned  the  sovereignty  of 
Darjeeling,  as  compensation  for  which  he  re- 
ceived an  annual  grant  of  6,000  rupees  ($8,000) 
from  the  East  India  company.  He  afterward 
countenanced  some  outrages  on  British  subjects, 
by  which  he  forfeited  mis  allowance,  and  in 
1853  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son. 

SILENUS,  in  Greek  and  Roman  mythology, 
a  satyr  prominent  in  the  retinue  of  Dionysus 
or  Bacchus.  He  is  differently  called  the  son 
of  Hermes  and  of  Pan,  and  is  represented  as 
a  jovial  old  man  with  a  bald  head  and  fat 
sensual  face,  always  intoxicated,  and  mounted 
upon  an  ass.  In  the  contest  with  the  giants 
Dionysus  was  assisted  by  Silenus,  who  slew 
Enceladns.  Silenus  is  also  represented  as  an 
inspired  prophet,  and  a  sage  who  despised  the 
gifts  of  fortune,  and  is  thus  the  type  of  that 
wisdom  which  conceals  itself  beneath  an  un- 
couth exterior.  When  drunk  and  asleep,  any 
one  could  compel  him  to  prophesy  by  surround- 
ing him  with  a  garland  or  chain  of  flowers. 
There  was  a  temple  sacred  to  him  at  Elis. 

SILESIA  (Ger.  Sehlenen)^  Austbiak,  a  duchy 
comprising  that  part  of  Silesia  which  remained 
to  the  house  of  Austria  after  the  peace  of  1763, 
bounded  by  Prussian  Silesia,  Galicia,  Hungary, 
and  Moravia ;  area,  1,987  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1867, 
448,912,  including  about  60,000  Protestants. 
Capital,  Troppau.  The  Carpathian  mountains 
pass  through  it  in  the  S.  E.,  and  the  Moravian 


in  the  H.  W.,  and  it  is  watered  by  theOds J» 
tula,  and  other  rivers.  About  one  third  ef  b 
territory  is  covered  with  forests.  Forgnor 
purposes  it  is  one  of  the  most  importastprv 
mces  of  Austria,  and  gives  pasture  to  ^otD 
000  sheep.  Before  1849  it  formed  with  lloin 
a  single  administrative  province,  but  wk  tid 
established  as  a  separate  crown  hud  udertir 
name  of  the  duchy  of  Upper  and  Lower  Siira 
SILESIA,  Pbubsiax,  a  prorinoe  of  Prom 
bounded  N.  by  Brandenburg  and  PoeeiL  I  h 
Bussian  Poland  and  Austrian  Gtlida,  S.  ^ 
Austrian  Silesia  and  Moravia,  8.  ¥.  br  Bob 
mia,  and  W.  by  Saxony;  area,  16,200  si^a. 
pop.  in  1868,  3,269,618,  half  of  whom  jst 
Protestants.  89,000  Jews,  5,000  QenBaoCii 
olics,  and  tne  rest  Roman  CatholieaL  I:  ii& 
vided  into  the  administrativediatrictBof  Opfiei. 
Breslau,  and  liegnitz.  Capita],  BraUo.  hi 
separated  from  we  Austrian  dommionibju^ 
Sudetic  chain  of  mountains,  which  oooasta 
long  well  wooded  ridges  with  isolited  y^  t 
intervals.  There  are  two  priiu^  groins.  \^ 
Riesengebirge  in  the  N.  W.  of  the  noge  d 
the  Glatz  mountains  in  an  oppoatodirectir:: 
the  most  elevated  peak  of  the  fonner  is  bx<^ 
feet  high,  and  of  the  latter  4,854.  Betwetc 
the  mountains  there  are  many  fertile  TiIkTS  o! 
considerable  extent.  The  Oder  flowi  thw 
the  province  in  a  H.  W.  direction,  ind  din^ 
it  into  two  nearly  eqnal  portions,  thtt  oa  tb; 
left  of  the  river  being  mountainoifi.  aad  t^ 
on  the  right  flat  without  any  considenbie  & 
This  level  portion  is  sandy,  with  extetsw 
tracts  of  heath  and  stagnant  pook  Theifs- 
cipal  tributaries  of  the  Oder  in  SHesa  vtt^ 
Bober,  Katzbach,  Weistrita,  LohejOhlft^ 
Neisse  on  the  left,  and  the  Birtsdi,  W^:; 
Malapane,  and  Elodnitz  on  the  ri^ht  Aan^ 
portion  of  the  S.  E.  comer  is  drained  bj  tu 
upper  course  of  the  Vistula.  Themia^ 
wealth  of  Silesia  is  confined  prindi«ilj«>'* 
upperorS.  E.  partoftheprorinoe.  Gcld»i 
silver  are  procured  in  small  qoantities;  cofptf- 
lead,  and  zLqc  are  found ;  and  ooil  lad  iroc  f 
both  abundant.  QaarriesQflime8tQDe,ii«rt^ 
and  sandstone  are  worked.  Pafltoral  pa^ 
occupy  much  attention,  and  large  n"J*??T 
cattle  and  sheep  are  raised,  the  wool  fl^^ 
being  of  superior  quality,  and  foraun?  w^ 
linen  the  chief  export.  The  inhabitiBtB.  o* 
ly  Germans,  or  half  Geimaniied  Poke.  i» -^ 
markably  industrious ;  many  of  th«  »*  r 
employed  in  weaving  and  of  the  '^J**',.. 
spinning.  The  principal  mannftctansiw*- 
en,  cotton,  and  woollen  fiabrici,  in®.  ^ 
leather,  glass,  and  porcelain  and  ej^w^V 
Among  the  prindpal  towns,  ^>«'^^f?r.> 
Glogau,  Brieg,  ^peln,  i^^^rjr^ 
tresses  of  Schweidmti,  Neisse,  Gto,iBdC^ 
There  are  several  railways  in  the  pw^^ 
the  most  important  of  which  are  the  WJJ  ^ 
lesian,  between  Berlin  and  Bredio,  i* 
Upper  Silesian,  from  the  latter  1^^ 
Austrian  frontier,  with  a  branch  ««J^ 
with  the  Oraoow  and  Waiaaw  Iba-*** 
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became  ralject  to  Poland  in  the  10th  oentnrf , 
and  in  1063  it  was  rnled  by  8  independent  Po- 
lish princes.  It  was  afterward  subdivided  into 
nomerons  petty  statea,  which  in  detail  became 
tribntary  to  the  king  of  Bohemia,  and  fell  to 
Aastria  bj  inheritance  in  1526.  It  was  con- 
qaered  by  Frederic  the  Great  during  the  7 
years^  war,  and  the  greatest  part  of  it  was 
ceded  to  Ftnssia  by  the  three  successive  trea- 
ties of  1743, 1745,  and  1768. 

SILHET,  or  Stlhbt,  an  E.  district  of  British 
India,  presidency  of  Bengal,  bounded  N.  by 
the  Oossyah  hills,  E.  by  Munnipoor,  and  S.  and 
W.  by  Tiperah  and  Mymunsingh ;  area,  8,682 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  1,000,000.    The  district  is 
enclosed  on  the  N.,  E.,  and  a  great  deal  of  the 
8.  side  by  mountains  that  attain  heights  vary- 
ing between  4,000  and  6,000  feet,  and  near 
their  bases  the  surface  is  rugged.    The  central 
and  W.  parts  are  level,  with  a  few  alluvial 
ridges,  and  the  lower  parts  subject  to  periodi- 
cal mundationB  which  generally  keep  the  sur- 
face under  water  between  April  and  November. 
The  most  vahiable  minerals  are  coal  and  lime- 
stone. The  principal  rivers  are  the  Soormah  and 
Menga,  the  former  of  which  is  navigable  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  for  a  considerable 
dktance,  and  between  June  and  September 
daring  the  height  of  the  inundation   boats 
leaTe  the  channel  and  hold  their  course  across 
the  country.      The  dimate  is  extremely  un- 
healthy duriog  the  floods.    The  hilly  parts  are 
covered  with  jungle,  but  the  valleys  and  banks 
of  the  rivers  are  particularly  fertile  and  well 
caltivated.    Elephants,  tigers,  buffaloes,  deer, 
and  several  other  kinds  of  wild  animals  are  nu- 
merous.   Silhet,  the  capital,  is  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  eastern  division  of  the  Bengal  army. 
SILHOUETTE,  in  the  fine  arts,  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  outlines  of  an  object  filled  with 
bUck  color;  or,  popularly  speaking,  a  black 
profile.    The  name  is  derived  from  that  of  M. 
Etienne  de  Silhouette,  comptroller-general  of 
finances  in  France  in  1757,  who,  finding  the 
freasury  in  an  exhausted  condition,  and  the 
country  in  danger  of  bankruptcy,  recommend- 
w  a  rigid  retrenchment  and  economy  in  pri- 
vate as  well  as  public  affairs.    The  wits  of  the 
onae,  affecting  to  take  his  advice  seriously,  in- 
stituted a  number  of  mock  reforms,  and  re- 
Pjwed  the  customary  portraits  by  profiles  d  la 
SmaueUe^  traced  by  a  black  pencil  on  the 
?badow  cast  by  a  candle  on  white  paper.    The 
invention  however  is  ascribed  to  the  mythical 
age  of  Greek  art,  and  is  said  to  have  been  first 
P^jJ^tjed  by  the  daughter  of  a  Greek  potter 
Who  drew  the  outline  of  her  departing  lover's 
^H^^^^  on  the  wall.    Monochromes  or  silhou- 
ettes naturally  became  the  earliest  representa- 
d  ^     ?  variety  of  objects,  and  were  pro- 
S    ji^*^  great  skill   and   beauty  and  in 
wnndless  variety,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  Etrus- 
™  vMes.    In  modem  practice  the^ilhouette 
cSi^  *aken  of  any  size  by  the  instrument 
rftfii   Z  P*"**ograph,  and  is  frequently  cut  di- 
®^y  from  black  paper  with  a  pair  of  scissors, 


many  artists  exhibiting  great  facility  in  this 
process  as  well  as  in  the  attainment  of  correct 
likenesses.  Sometimes  the  inner  parts  of  a 
picture  are  indicated  by  lines  drawn  with  a 
lead  pencil  on  the  dead  black  surfiEUse  of  the 
silhouette. 

SILIOA,  SiLBZ,  or  Siuoio  Aoin  (Lat.  «fec, 
fiint),  the  most  abundant  of  mineral  substances, 
appearing  in  a  pure  state  in  transparent  crys- 
tals called  quartz,  and  but  slightly  mixed  with 
other  matters  in  the  numerous  varieties  of  that 
mineral.  (See  Aa ate,  Gabneuait,  FLnrr,  Glass, 
QuABTZ,  and  Saito.)  The  compound  nature  of 
silica  was  proved  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  who  decom- 
posed it  at  a  white  heat  by  means  of  the  vapor 
of  potassium.  It  is  composed  of  the  base  sili- 
con and  oxygen,  probably  one  atom  of  the 
former  to  two  of  tlie  latter ;  the  proportional 
weights  of  each  fire  represented  by  the  num- 
bers 14.24  and  16,  and  the  equivalent  number 
of  the  compound  is  hence  30.24.  As  it  occurs 
in  nature  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  at- 
tacked by  a  current  of  steam,  and  is  taken  up 
by  this  and  deposited  in  new  places  and  in  new 
forms.  (See  Gstsers.)  Its  only  solvent  among 
the  acids  is  the  hydrofiuoric,  by  means  of  which 
it  is  decomposed,  and  a  gaseous  compound 
is  obtained  of  its  base  with  the  acid.  When 
passed  into  water  this  combination  is  broken 
up,  and  silica  is  reproduced  in  the  form  of  lit- 
tle bubbles  and  white  fiocculi,  which  by  wash- 
ing and  igniting  become  perfectly  pure  and 
snow-white  silica.  Pnlverized  silica,  when 
mixed  with  an  alkaline  carbonate  and  fused, 
dispels  the  weaker  carbonic  acid,  and  itself 
combines  with  the  alkali,  thus  exhibiting  its 
properties  as  an  acid.  These,  however,  are 
too  feeble  to  act  upon  test  paper.  An  excess 
of  silica  in  the  alkaline  mixture  determines  the 
production  of  glass,  which  is  insoluble  in  wa- 
ter or  in  common  acids ;  but  if  no  more  silica 
be  added  to  the  melted  mass  after  this  ceases 
to  effervesce  on  its  introduction,  the  product 
alter  being  cooled  may  be  dissolved  in  water. 
The  gradual  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  suc- 
ceeded by  evaporation  to  dryness,  renders  the 
silica  insoluble  when  water  is  introduced  to 
remove  the  alkaline  salt.  It  is  thus  obtained 
in  a  pure  state  after  being  well  washed  with 
acidulated  water  and  dried.  It  is  then  a  light 
white  powder,  rough  and  dry  to  the  touch, 
without  taste  or  smell,  ftisible  by  the  oxyhy- 
drogen  blowpipe,  and  when  melted  may  be 
drawn  out  into  fine,  elastic  threads.  When 
silica  is  separated  from  its  alkaline  combina- 
tion by  hydrochloric  acid,  it  appears  before 
evaporation  as  a  jelly,  which  is  a  hydrate  of 
silica,  soluble  in  a  large  excess  of  water ;  but 
once  deprived  of  water  by  heat,  it  can  no  more  be 
dissolved.  Silica  of  this  character  is  met  with 
in  several  mineral  compounds.  It  constitutes 
the  opal,  in  which  the  proportion  of  water 
varies  f^om  8  to  10  per  cent.,  and  also  great 
deposits  of  a  white  silicious  earth  made  up  of 
infhsorial  remains.  The  zeolites  are  hydrated 
silicious  compounds,  which  when  finely  pul- 
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verized  and  treated  witih  hjdrochlorio  acid 
swell  up  into  the  transparent  jellj.  Silez  may 
be  dissolved  by  long  digestion  with  solution  of 
the  alkalies,  particmarly  with  the  aid  of  steam 
at  a  high  pressore.  (See  Siuoatbs,  Solubix.) 
•—Silica  is  a  product  of  the  vegetable  as  well  as 
of  the  mineral  kingdom.  It  is  an  important 
element  in  the  composition  of  the  grasses,  and 
forms  in  chief  part  the  hard  external  coat  of 
the  reeds.  By  one  of  the  methods  of  tearing 
these  to  pieces  by  exploding  them  (see  Paper, 
vol.  zii.  p.  786),  the  silica  is  separated  from  the 
canes  in  a  white  powder,  and  is  collected  in 
heaps  aronnd  the  apparatus. — Silica  combines 
with  bases  and  forms  silicates,  among  which 
are  found  a  large  proportion  of  the  minerals. 
Their  variety  is  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
bases,  as  lime,  alumina,  magnesia,  protoxide  of 
iron,  and  several  of  the  other  metals,  and  by 
the  diversity  in  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
different  silicates,  the  substitution  of  one  base 
for  another,  &c.  They  comprise  ^the  hydrous 
and  anhydrous  silicates,  the  former  including, 
beside  those  already  named,  the  talcs,  ser|>en- 
tines,  chlorites,  ibc,  and  the  latter  the  augites, 
garnets,  micas,  feldspars,  &c.  They  are  for 
the  most  part  fusible,  and  those  melt  easily 
which  consist  largely  of  fusible  oxides.  The 
sUicates  of  the  alkalies  with  large  amount  of 
base  are  soluble  in  water;  they  are  decom- 
posed by  vegetable  acids,  and  gradually  even 
by  carbonic  acid  gas  of  the  atmosphere ;  but  at 
high  temperatures  in  a  furnace  tiie  silica,  not 
being  volatile,  takes  the  place  of  most  other 
acids,  expelling  even  sulphuric  acid  from  its 
combination. 

SILIOATES,  SoLXTBLE.  Mention  is  made  of 
the  soluble  alkaline  silicates,  and  of  their  dis- 
covery and  early  applications  to  nsefol  pur- 
poses, in  the  article  Glass,  vol.  viii.  p.  294. 
These  substances,  now  known  by  the  name  of 
water  glass,  continue  to  attract  much  interest, 
and  in  consequence  of  their  increasing  impor- 
tance are  entitled  to  farther  notice.  A  report 
has  recently  been  presented  to  the  French  gov- 
ernment upon  their  uses  for  hardening  stone, 
painting,  &c.,  by  the  processes  devised  by  M. 
KtLlhmann  of  l2lle;  and  the  subject  has  been 
reviewed  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Ordway  in  the  "  Amer- 
.  lean  Journal  of  Science,''  Nos.  95  and  96  ^sec- 
ond series,  Sept.  and  Nov.  1861).  The  applica- 
tions in  use  and  proposed  will  first  be  noticed, 
and  then  the  methods  of  preparing  the  silicate. 
Alone  it  forms  a  good  colorless  cement  for 
glass,  porceliun,  &c.  Ordinary  quicklime  is 
rendered  hydraulic  by  adding  to  it  the  alkaline 
edlicate  finely  pulverized  in  the  proportion  of 
11  of  silicate  to  100  of  lime.  If  the  silicate  is 
added  in  solution  to  the  lime,  the  mortar  sets 
too  quickly  to  be  conveniently  used ;  but  mor- 
tar of  fat  lime  may  sometimes  be  advantageous- 
ly wetted  with  the  solution,  which  then  induces 
the  change  superficially.  This  application  may 
prove  very  important  wherever  hydraulic  lime 
18  not  readily  obtainable.  Applied  to  soft  cal- 
careous stones,  as  chalk  in  particular,  the  solu- 


tion has  the  effect  <^  hardeniog  the  etoB&e^ 
if  the  application  be  several  times  repeir£d& 
hardening  effect  gradually  penetratas  Us  h 
the  interior.  The  surface  of  cakareoos  mt 
may  be  suddenly  hardened  and  nude  to  ^]*x 
like  compact  silidous  limestone  bj  msi: 
plunging  them  into  a  highly  heated  sdi: 
under  pressure.  Soft  tender  bricks  sre  nsL: 
hardened  so  that  they  will  reost  the  actku 
sea  water.  Many  applioatioDs  of  the  Eoldi: 
made  at  distant  luteals,  it  is  thoaght,{r.>Ti 
more  efficacious  in  rendering  the  sorkt  d 
stones  durable  than  the  use  of  chloride  of  ql- 
cium  upon  the  silicate  as  reocHniiK&le^ !; 
Bansome.  Plastered  walls  are  greatl;  bp.r 
ed  by  a  wash  of  the  solution.  The  methiid  r 
application  upon  large  sar&oes  is  bjspnn^' 
by  means  of  force  pumps  with  £v^edj& 
For  smaller  surfaces  and  Bculptores  theifp^ 
tion  is  made  with  brushes,  and  heisgrei«»( 
on  8  consecutive  days  the  stone  is  k&^d: 
hardened.  The  quantity  of  solntion  wLki:  i 
absorbed  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  £::• 
and  its  porosity.  Any  deared  tint  is  iinpa.i<^ 
by  the  introduction  of  coloring  matteR  ^ 
the  solution ;  as  for  a  reddiah  hrown  cok.  ?^^ 
phate  of  iron;  for  green,  sulphate  d  cc-p^ 
for  brown,  sulphate  of  noanganeae,  ^  ^ 
whiten  the  surface  artificial  salphate  d\f!'-^ 
is  added  to  the  solution,  and  the  eSiA  t  •'«;- 
resented  as  fur  superior  to  that  of  tbe  p^> 
white  lead,  while  the  dangers  atteu^K  u 
use  and  manufacture  of  the  ktter  are  s^k^c: 
The  water-glass  paint  moreover  is  vani^f 
by  sulphurous  emanations  sach  as  ^sk^^ 
white  lead.  The  artificial  solphate  d  l»:r^ 
is  prepared  from  the  native  sulphate  br  2N 
transforming  thin  into  chloride  <^  hariciv  ib^ 
then  reconverting  it  by  snljJHiric  icid  J^ 
sulphate  of  barytes,  whidi  is  flins  otoiDc^|^ 
fectly  pure  and  in  a  finely  dirided  state,  ^f 
preparation,  applied  to  glass  by  meaoi  of  y 
cate  of  potash,  imparts  to  it  a  milk-wliite  <«' 
of  great  beauty,  and  soon  becomes  w  tA! 
united  to  the  ghiss  that  it  cannot  be  raa^- 
by  washing  w^  warm  wator.  ItistPuSiSc- 
ed  into  a  fine  white  enamel  by  psrtiid  fcf^ 
or  may  be  tinted  by  the  introductioB  of  pt^f' 
ized  colored  enamels.  Water  glass  bv  t'' 
been  applied  by  M.  Eohhnann  totbep(^*|^ 
of  wall  papers  with  colors,  and  forTai6»2^ 
papers  upon  the  wall.  He  abo  recwflo^*  J 
mixture  with  lampblack,  ivoiy  Wa^t  «^^ 
milion.  for  an  unalterable  wiitiBgitis-  *r* 
found  however  that  the  silicate  thnsaffa^  ^ 
liable  to  be  decomposed  and  the  ema^  ? 
ter  to  be  released.  A  very  importaBt  if«'^' 
tion,  if  it  can  be  made  succesafiil  jj  ^^^ 
ultramarine  on  cloth,  for  which  «Ibaa** 
caseine  are  now  employed  in  print  wrtt^ 
vast  amount  of  these  articles  dwc  «- 
thus  be  diverted  from  manufiactonng^^ 
to  the  su^nance  of  man,  it  being  «^ 
that  fWl  830,000  hens  are  needed  t»  pj; 
from  their  eggs  the  125,000  kilogniwB^'*^ 
bumen  consumed  yearly  in  Akice  f«^ 
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calico  printing,  silicate  of  Boda  is  now  a  verj 
important  agent  in  removing  the  mordant  that 
is  not  fixed  in  the  dyeing,  taking  the  place  of 
the  phosphate  or  arseniate  of  soda  employed 
for  t^is  pnrpose.  (See  Oauco,  vol.  iv.  p.  245.) 
This  is  prohahly  the  most  nsefol  of  all  its  ap- 
plications.— ^A  very  strong  cement,  well  adapt- 
ed for  fastening  together  hard  bodies,  for  re- 
storing defaced  public  monmnents,  and  for  the 
mannfactnre  of  cornice  work,  is  produced  by 
mixing  water  glass  with  chalk  to  form  a  paste. 
The  sUicification  is  due  to  the  decomposition  of 
the  silicate  by  the  carbonate  of  lime  and  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  air.  Artificial  stone  of 
various  sorts  has  been  produced  by  mixture  of 
fragments,  as  of  limestone,  granite,  &c.,  with 
some  absorbent  substance,  as  burnt  bones  or 
roasted  clay,  with  the  alkaline  solution.  Arti- 
ficial meerschaum  has  been  made  by  mixing 
lime,  magnesia,  and  carbonate  of  magnesia  with 
the  water  glass,  and  drying. — Other  proposed 
uses  of  water  glass  are  as  a  soap  and  as  a  ma- 
nure. For  the  former  purpose  its  properties 
differ  but  little  from  those  of  the  neutral 
carbonate  of  soda,  though  for  some  scouring 
purposes,  as  for  cleaning  paint  especially,  it  is 
said  to  be  better  than  any  thing  else.  As  a 
fertilizer  the  silicate  may  be  applied  in  a  weak 
solution  by  frequent  waterings,  or  in  a  finely 
ground  dry  powder  in  compost  heaps. — The 
method  first  recommended  for  producing  water 
glass  was  to  boil  for  many  hours  under  strong 

{pressure  quartzose  matters  with  caustic  alkaline 
ye.  The  process  might  be  materially  hast- 
ened by  using,  instead  of  inert  quartz,  some  na- 
ttTC  form  of  hydrated  silica,  as  the  infusorial 
silicipus  earth  occasionally  found  beneath  peat 
bogs.  A  much  better  method  is  to  ftise  a  mix- 
tare  of  sand  and  the  alkaline  carbonate;  and 
in  large  operations,  in  which  the  cost  of  ma- 
terials is  an  object,  an  alkaline  sulphate  may 
be  economically  substituted,  its  decomposition 
being  effected  by  the  sand  and  carbon.  In  a 
amall  way,  or  for  obtaining  a  very  pure  article, 
the  materials  may  be  melted  in  lar^e  blue  pots ; 
but  on  a  large  scale  the  ingredients,  rudely 
mixed  together,  may  be  thrown  upon  tiie 
hearth  of  a  reverberatory  furnace  and  melted 
down  with  flaming  coal.  The  hotter  the  fire 
the  easier  it  is  to  get  a  light-colored  article. 
The  brown  color  may,  however,  be  completely 
removed  by  adding,  just  before  drawing  the 
charge,  a  few  pounds  of  arseniate  of  soda,  or 
a  mixture  of  arsenic,  soda  ash,  and  nitrate  of 
soda,  and  stirring  it  well  in.  Mr.  Ordway,  who 
recommends  this  method,  made  use  of  a  fur- 
nace having  a  hearth  24  square  feet  in  area, 
and  a  grate  of  8  feet  by  2  feet.  With  this  he 
worked  4  charges  in  24  hours,  each  consisting 
of  260  lbs.  of  soda  ash  (80  per  cent.)  and  815 
lbs.  of  pure  quartzose  sand,  consuming  about 
88  Iba  of  Pictou  coal  per  hour.  The  mass, 
when  well  fused,  was  decolorized  with  about 
4  lbs.  of  arseniate  of  soda,  and  then  drawn  out 
into  a  kettle  of  cold  water,  thus  avoiding  the 
neoenity  of  subsequent  grinding.     The  glass 


thus  obtained  had  a  slight  greenish  color  and 
was  quite  pure.  For  a  more  readily  soluble 
sesquisilicate  for  calico  printing,  the  charges 
consisted  of  260  lbs.  of  soda  ash  and  250  lbs.  of 
sand.  If  the  glass  is  made  more  alkaline  than 
sesquisilicate  of  soda  or  bisilicate  of  potash,  its 
solubility  causes  a  considerable  loss  in  drawing 
it  into  water,  and  such  should  therefore  be  run 
into  a  thick  cast  iron  vessel ;  and  when  cold  it 
may  be  broken  up  and  ground  between  chilled 
cast  iron  rollers,  or  in  a  large  edgestone  mill. 
All  water  glass  intended  for  sale  must  be  pre- 
pared dry,  as  when  once  wet  it  cannot  be  dried 
so  as  not  to  form  a  solid  mass  when  packed  in 
casks.  The  method  of  manufacture  with  an 
alkaline  sulphate  is  described  by  Mr.  Ordway 
in  the  papers  referred  to.  The  dry  water  glass 
is  dissolved  for  use  by  boiling  in  an  iron  kettle 
with  water  till  the  solution  stands  at  about 
25^  Baum6.  Thus  reduced,  the  insoluble  mat- 
ter soon  subsides,  and  being  removed  the  liquid 
may  be  concentrated  by  evaporation ;  but  the 
extent  of  this  is  Hmited,  as  on  becoming  thick 
the  silicate  adheres  tenaciously  to  the  kettle. 
As  the  silicate  has  no  definite  composition,  the 
proportion  of  its  ingredients  is  not  fixed ;  but 
for  any  use  to  which  the  article  is  applied  at 
present,  it  should  not  consist  of  more  than  2 
equivalents  of  soda  (148  parts  before  calcining), 
or  the  same  of  potash  (188  parts),  to  8  equiva- 
lents (91  parts)  of  silica.  Its  excellence  de- 
pends in  great  part  upon  its  freedom  from  im- 
purities, especially  portions  of  alkali  in  the  state 
of  carbonate,  sulphate,  sulphuret,  or  chloride. 
Its  purity  is  indicated  by  a  clear,  bright,  and 
homogeneous  aspect,  somewhat  transparent. 

SILICON,  or  SiLioiuM,  the  base  of  silex.  It 
is  obtained  in  a  dull  brown  powder  by  passing 
the  vapor  of  chloride  of  silicon  over  heatea 
potassium  contained  in  a  glass  tube.  It  may 
also  be  obtained  from  the  aqueous  solution  of 
the  gaseous  fluoride  of  sihoon.  Neutralized 
with  solution  of  potash,  this  affords  a  silico- 
fiuoride  of  potassium,  which  when  well  dried 
is  mixed  in  a  glass  or  iron  tube  with  A  or  ^ 
of  its  weight  of  potassium  and  heated.  The 
silicon  set  free  partially  combines  with  the  ex- 
cess of  potassium,  from  which  it  is  finally  re- 
moved by  washing  in  water.  SUicon  is  insol- 
uble in  water,  and  in  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid, 
but  dissolves  in  hydrofluoric  acid  or  warm  so- 
lution of  potash.  The  powder  sinks  in  water, 
soils  the  fingers,  and  is  a  non-conductor  of 
electricity.  When  heated  in  air  or  oxygen,  it 
burns  vividly,  and  with  such  intense  heat  as  to 
frise  the  external  crust  of  silica.  In  its  chemi- 
cal properties  silicon  exhibits  striking  analogies 
with  carbon  and  boron.  When  strongly  heated 
in  a  close  platinum  crucible,  it  becomes  darker 
in  color  and  of  greater  specific  gravity ;  it  loses 
its  afSnity  for  oxygen,  so  that  it  will  not  ignite 
even  if  heated  by  the  blowpipe  and  immersed 
in  oxygen,  and  is  not  attacked  by  pure  hydro- 
fiuoric  acid. 

SILI8TRIA  (Turk.  DrUtrd),  a  strongly  for- 
tified town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bulgaria, 
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capital  of  an  eyalet  of  the  eame  name,  situAted 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dannbe,  67  m.  N. 
K  E.  from  Shumla  and  282  m.  N.  N.  W.  from 
Constantinople;  pop.  about  20,000.  The  river 
is  here  more  than  1,200  feet  wide,  and  stnd- 
ded  with  numerous  islands  between  the  town 
and  the  Wallachian  shore.  The  streets  are  nar- 
row and  crooked,  the  houses  low  and  gener- 
ally built  of  wood.  As  Silistria  is  a  frontier 
town,  built  principally  as  a  military  station,  its 
manufactures  are  of  little  importance.  It  is  a 
▼ery  ancient  place,  and  near  the  city  there  are 
remains  of  fortifications  erected  during  the  By- 
zantine empire.  It  was  besieged  by  the  Rus- 
sians in  1773,  and  again  in  1779,  when  they 
suffered  a  severe  loss.  It  capitulated  to  them 
in  1810.  In  1828  they  besieged  it  for  several 
months,  and  were  obliged  to  retire;  but  the 
following  year  it  was  reduced  by  Gen.  Kras- 
sowski.  In  May,  1864,  it  was  invested  by  a 
force  of  60,000  Russians,  who  placed  60  guns 
in  battery,  but  after  bombarding  it  for  89  days 
they  retreated  with  a  loss  of  about  12,000  men. 
The  Russians  were  commanded  by  Prince  Gor- 
tchakoff,  and  afterward  by  Prince  Paskevitch; 
and  the  Turks  by  Mussa  Kussul  Pasha,  aided 
by  Captains  Butler  and  Nasmyth  of  the  English 
army,  who  were  in  the  place  when  it  was  in- 
vested. The  pasha  was  killed,  and  Capt.  Butler 
died  from  fatigue  and  his  wounds.  During  the 
siege  the  greater  part  of  the  town  was  laid  in 
ruins  by  uie  fire  of  the  Russian  batteries  and 
by  6  mines  which  they  sprung.  The  Russians 
had  16  batteries  on  an  island  immediately  op- 
posite the  town,  and  heavy  guns  upon  several 
other  islands  in  the  river ;  and  when  they  re- 
tired the  greater  part  of  their  armament  was 
left  behind. 

SILIU8  ITALIOUS,  OAiirs,  a  Roman  orator, 
statesman,  and  poet,  bom  about  A.  D.  26,  died 
in  100.  He  studied  oratory,  and  by  a  close 
imitation  of  Cicero  obtained  considerable  celeb- 
rity, and  in  68  was  consul.  Under  Vespasian 
he  was  proconsul  in  Asia,  and  administered 
the  government  of  that  province  veiy  justly. 
The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  retire- 
ment, partly  in  a  mansion  near  Puteoli  that 
had  formerly  belonged  to  Cicero,  and  partly  in 
one  near  Naples  that  had  been  occupied  by 
Virgil,  upon  whose  tomb  he  is  said  to  have 
made  an  annual  sacrifice.  He  died  by  volun- 
tary starvation  to  avoid  the  misery  of  an  incur- 
able disease.  His  only  work  extant  is  an  epic 
poem  on  the  second  Punic  war  entitled  Punica^ 
which  is  little  more  than  a  metrical  version  of 
Livy.  Virgil  was  his  professed  model  in  poetry, 
and  is  imitated  throughout  the  Punica  with 
considerable  labor,  but  not  happily.  It  was 
first  printed  at  Rome  in  1471 ;  the  best  edition 
is  that  of  Drakenborch  (4to.,  Utrecht,  1717),  and 
there  are  several  others.  It  was  translated  into 
English  verse  by  Thomas  Ross  (fol.,  London,  ' 
1661  and  1672) ;  and  the  original  with  a  French 
translation  was  published  at  Paris  in  1887. 

SIUESTROM,    Pkhb   Adam,    a    Swedish 
scholar  and  educational  writer,  bom  at  Kal- 
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mar  in  1815.  He  became  professor  of  eipei- 
mental  physics  and  curator  at  the  nmresj 
of  Upsal,  and  in  1848  was  sent  by  the  Sweli 
government  to  England,  and  in  tiie  SQot^ 
year  to  the  United  States,  to  examine  tk<y^ 
terns  of  public  education  in  those  otrntk 
HU  report  on  the  educational  system  d  t* 
United  States  was  published  at  Stockhok  k 
1852-'4,  under  the  title  of  Bm  %  IrnnUi  ^^ 
ema  (2  vols.  8yo.),  and  was  translated  and  pct- 
lished  in  England  in  1863  by  Frederics  Bom 
The  educational  system  of  the  leading  ^sa 
of  the  Union  is  well  and  accurate  d^scnbd 
and  its  faults  and  deficiencies  pointed  ootTS: 
great  ability  and  clearness.  He  had  prerioe^ 
published  in  Stockholm  "  Observations  a  5::- 
way,"  the  result  of  a  visit  to  that  coontrr. 

SILK,  a  fibre  of  remarkable  delicflcj,  lostn 
and  streogth,  used  for  prodacing  a  textile  &b- 
ric,  and  obtained  chiefiy  from  the  cocoons  of  tbt 
caterpillar  of  the  mulberry  tree  moth  (B^clH; 
fMri).  Some  varieties  are  also  made  frcm  t& 
cocoons  of  other  insects.  (See  Sniroai 
The  thread  produced  by  the  mtimm  ajffiUsa 
too  fine  for  reeling,  and  is  conseqnentljretfd^ 
and  spun  like  cotton ;  and  that  of  the  nfvrr.  J 
Cynthia  is  also  spun  into  yarofl  ]ihecott<s,uJ 
is  woven  into  a  coarse  white  doth  of  seacbd; 
loose  texture,  which  is  so  dnrable  as  to  le 
scarcely  worn  out  in  the  lifetime  of  a  ^ 
person.  The  common  spider  also  prodnfoi 
thread  of  similar  character,  but  infemr  a 
quality  to  that  of  the  trne  silkwoniL  'S« 
OoBWBB.)  The  quantity  produced  by  e8(i  i^> 
der  is  moreover  so  small,  and  the  difficoltic!  it- 
tending  the  rearing  of  the  insects  are  so  psk 
that  all  attempts  to  convert  the  fibres  into  fab- 
rics have  been  abandoned.  A  Tery  defiaa 
silky  fibre  is  also  produced  by  thej»«?AS 
species  of  shell  fish,  with  which  the  oriestss 
have  succeeded  in  producing  a  beantifal&bnt 
— ^The  earliest  historical  notices  of  sili  anj 
Aristotle,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Pliny,  At.  p 
Chinese  silk  manufacture,  fiunoos  in  tbe  tbe 
of  the  Boman  empire,  and  for  more  than  i'^" 
years  ranking  next  in  importance  to  tbe  pre- 
duction  of  rice,  was  no  doubt  fer  more  n- 
cient  than  any  authentic  historical  r«f?fi5. 
Works  composed  by  the  Chinese  ages  a?j  f 
still  extant,  in  which  all  the  proccssa  « *^ 
manufacture  and  of  the  cultivation  of  theEir 
berry  tree  are  minutely  described  and  ^&^ 
ed  with  woodcuts.  In  the  island  of  Ok  s 
the  Grecian  archipelago  the  coarser  ftes* 
the  Seres  were  received,  and,  accowii?  » 
Aristotle,  were  there  first  unwoTcn  by  fw- 
phile,  daughter  of  Platea,  and  conTerted  at 
the  thin  transparent  gauze  afterrard  n^- 
throughout  the  Boman  empire  as  the  toa  f<** 
It  is  alluded  to  by  the  later  po^  of  the  is*^ 
tan  age,  who  describe  it  as  sometiraeaOT  *3J 
purple  color,  and  variegated  with  stnpf ' 
gold.  The  flags  attached  to  the  gih  ^^ 
of  the  Parthians,  taken  in  the  batflis  ^  v-* 
B.C.,  were  of  silk.  The  Boman  victonff^ 
these  people  made  more  ea^  the  innf«» 
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tion  into  Italy  of  the  prodncts  of  fhrther  Asia, 
and  from  that  period  the  Serio  webs  are  spoken 
of  instead  of  the  Ooan.  But  highly  esteemed 
as  were  these  fkbrics  in  the  ooorts  of  Greece 
and  Bome,  little  was  known  of  the  nature 
of  the  material  itself  or  of  the  people  that 
prodaced  it.  Aristotle  and  Pliny  speak  of  the 
fibre  as  the  product  of  a  caterpillar,  but  the 
Roman  writers  generally  regarded  it  as  a 
downy  fleece  gathered  from  trees.  When  fine- 
ly manufactured,  it  was  valued  at  its  weight  in 
gold,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  articles  of 
dress  was  increased  by  their  being  interwoven 
with  gold  and  adorned  with  fine  embroidery,  the 
latter  work  being  executed  either  in  Egypt  or 
Asia  Minor.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  to  check 
the  increasing  extravagance  and  efifeminacy  in 
the  use  of  silk  dresses,  the  senate  passed  an 
edict  forbidding  theur  being  worn  by  men ;  and 
later  emperors,  like  Aurelian,  who  would  not 
allow  his  empress  a  single  shawl  of  purple  silk, 
also  sought  to  put  down  the  prevaiUiig  extrava- 
ffance;  while  others,  as  Oaligula  and  Elagaba- 
iQS,  encouraged  it  by  their  own  adoption  of  the 
dress.  In  A.  D.  176  the  scarfs  and  shawls  of 
great  value,  which  during  several  preceding 
reigns  had  accumulated  in  the  wardrobe  of  the 
empress,  were  sold  together  with  other  impe- 
rial ornaments  by  Marcus  Aurelius  to  replen- 
ish his  treasury.  This  emperor  also  sent  an 
embassy  to  China  with  the  view  of  opening 
direct  trade  with  that  distant  country,  and  thus 
reducing  the  cost  of  its  products.  But  the 
caravans  of  the  Persians  stUl  continued  to  con- 
trol the  trade,  and  by  monopolizing  the  sales 
of  silk  they  kept  the  prices  at  exorbitant  rates. 
It  was  not  until  the  year  580  that  the  first 
step  was  made  toward  breaking  up  this  depen- 
dence upon  the  Persians,  by  introducing  the 
maaofacture  itself  into  Europe.  Two  Persian 
monks,  employed  as  missionaries  in  China, 
there  learned  aQ  the  details  connected  with  the 
production  of  dlk,  and,  being  encouraged  by 
Justinian,  brought  to  Byzantium  from  ^^  Serin- 
da,-'  supposed  to  be  Ehotan  in  Little  Bokhava, 
some  eggs  of  the  silkworm,  concealed  in  a  hol- 
low reed.  When  hatched,  the  worms  were  fed 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  common  or  black  mul- 
berry, and  rapidly  increased.  The  white  mul- 
berry was  introduced  for  their  better  support, 
and  the  silk  manufiacture  was  soon  succes^ully 
established,  so  that  in  the  succeeding  reign  its 
management  was  in  no  wise  inferior  to  the 
operations  of  the  Chinese  themselves.  Thebes, 
Corinth,  and  Argos  became  noted  for  their  pro- 
daction  of  silk,  and  until  the  12th  century  the 
art  made  no  further  progress  westward ;  but  in 
1147,  by  the  victories  of  Roger,  king  of  Sicily, 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Grecian  cities 
who  were  skilled  in  it  were  taken  prisoners, 
carried  to  Palermo,  and  soon  introduced  the 
rearing  of  the  worm  and  the  manufacture  of 
silk  into  Sicily.  The  art  thence  spread  into 
Italy,  and  Venice,  Milan,  Florence,  Lucca,  &c., 
were  soon  distinguisdied  for  the  beauty  of  their 
silks.     Bologna  also  took  preoedence  in  the 


art,  and  up  to  the  16th  century  silk  elsewhere 
made  was  sent  there  to  be  twisted  or  prepared 
for  weaving.  The  silk  fabrics  of  Europe  pre- 
vious to  the  18th  century  were  generally  of 
plain  patterns,  but  those  imported  from  A^ 
were  more  elaborate,  and  many  resembled  in 
the  style  of  their  ornaments  the  Persian  shawls 
of  the  present  day.  The  Moors  succeeded  at 
an  early  period  in  introducing  the  manufacture 
into  Spain,  and  a  flourishing  silk  trade  was  al- 
ready established  at  Granada  when  that  oity 
was  captured  in  1492  by  Ferdinand  the  Cath- 
olic. Louis  XI.  of  France  in  1480,  and  Fran- 
cis I.  while  the  French  occupied  Milan  in  1521, 
introduced  workmen  from  there  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  .the  production  of  silk  in 
tVance ;  but  the  attempts  were  not  successful 
until  1664,  when  a  gardener  at  Nimes  had  cul- 
tivated the  white  mulberry  trees  and  prepared 
suitable  food  for  the  worms.  Soon  after  this 
the  silk  business  became  permanently  estab- 
lished in  the  southern  provinces  of  France. 
England  thenceforth  imported  largely  the  cost- 
ly silks  of  France,  as  she  had  before  done 
tihos^  of  Italy  and  China.  James  I.  of  Eng- 
land strongly  urged  noon  his  subjects  the  im- 
portance of  raising  suk  worms;  but  this  was 
abandoned  after  repeated  attempts,  the  climate 
bein^  considered  unfavorable,  though  the  busi- 
ness IS  successfully  prosecuted  in  regions  quite 
as  cold  in  northern  Grermany  and  in  Russia. 
The  manufacture  of  silk  goods,  however,  made 
great  progress  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  it 
is  stated  that  in  1666  the  trade  had  become  so 
important  as  to  give  employment  to  as  many 
as  40,000  persons.  In  1685  many  thousand 
skilful  workmen  in  various  trades  were  driven 
from  France  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  and  among  them  a  large  body  of  silk 
weavers  took  refdge  in  England  and  settled  in 
Spitalfields,  where  they  established  several  new 
branches  of  the  art.  The  machinery  was  not 
adapted  to  produce  organzine  silk  thread,  and 
in  1718  John  Lombe,  an  ingenious  mechanic 
and  draughtsman,  in  the  disguise  of  a  common 
workman  obtained  access  to  the  silk  throwing 
mills  in  Piedmont,  and  escaped  at  great  risk 
with  the  accomplices  he  had  bribed,  although 
an  Italian  brig  was  despatched  for  his  capture. 
On  his  return  he  constructed  at  Derby  on  the 
Derwent  a  silk  mill  of  wonderful  dimensions, 
though  greatly  inferior  in  capacity  to  other 
establishments  now  in  operation  there  and 
elsewhere.  It  was  iot  a  mile  long,  5  stories 
high,  and  contained  26,586  wheels  and  97,746 
movements,  which  worked  73,726  yards  of  or- 
ganzine silk  with  every  revolution  of  the  water 
wheel.  As  this  revolved  3  times  a  minute,  the 
daily  capacity  of  the  works  was  818,504,960 
yards.  John  Lombe  died  in  1722,  poison- 
ed, it  is  said,  by  Italian  emissaries;  but  the 
works  prospered,  and  in  1780,  as  stated  by 
Keysler,  English  silk  goods  sold  in  Italy  at 
higher  rates  than  those  made  by  the  Italians. 
The  manufacture  continued  to  be  protected  by 
extravagant  duties  and  restrictions  upon  the 
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trade,  and  apon  this  i^otedion  tiie  artiBans  ap- 
pear to  have  relied  rather  than  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  their  ingenuity  and  skill  in  improving  the 
prooesses.  In  1788  the  value  of  the  silk  prod- 
ucts was  rated  at  the  large  sum  of  £8,850,000; 
still  as  practised  upon  the  continent  the  art  was 
far  in  advance  of  the  English  methods.  From 
the  parliamentar/  reports  of  1821  it  appears 
that  for  several  jears  raw  silk  had  been  im- 
ported from  Bengal,  China,  Italy,  and  Turkey, 
to  the  average  extent  of  1,800,000  lbs. ;  and 
subsequently  to  this  for  8  years  the  importa- 
tions of  raw  and  thrown  silk  had  amounted 
annually  to  nearly  8,500,000  lbs.  More  than 
40,000  looms  were  in  operation,  and  £10,000,- 
000  were  paid  to  those  employed  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  business.  In  1825  there  were 
226  throwsting  mills  running  1,180,000  spin- 
dles. At  Spitalfields  alone  there  were  17,000 
looms  in  operation.  In  1824  and  1826  the  re- 
strictions were  in  great  part  removed,  and  for- 
eign silk  fabrics  were  admitted  at  a  duty  of  80 
per  cent.  Foreign  competition  under  this  check 
proved  benefici^  the  machines  and  manufac- 
ture soon  underwent  great  improvements,  and 
in  1842  the  value  of  British  sUk  goods  export- 
ed to  France  amounted  to  £181,924. — ^Failing 
to  introduce  the  culture  of  the  silkworm  into 
England,  James  I.  early  sought  to  establish  it 
in  the  American  colonies.  He  himself  forward- 
ed eggs  irom  his  own  store  to  Virginia,  the 
mulberry  tree  was  indigenous  in  the  colony, 
and  every  inducement  in  the  way  of  severe 
penalties  and  high  rewards  was  offered  with 
the  hope  of  placing  the  culture  upon  a  perma- 
nent footing.  It  was  ail  in  vain,  however ;  for 
though  some  silk  continued  to  be  made,  and 
Charles  IL  in  1660  was  provided  with  a  coro- 
nation robe  which  was  the  product  of  the  silk- 
worms of  Virginia,  the  cultivation  of  tobacco 
superseded  almost  every  other  industrial  pur- 
amt,  and  the  silk  business  gradually  declined. 
In  the  18th  century  the  most  active  efforts 
were  made  to  establish  the  business  perma- 
nently in  nearly  all  the  colonies.  In  Louisiana 
the  cultivation  of  silk  was  introduced  in  1718 
by  the  "  Company  of  the  West."  The  settlers 
of  Georgia  were  encouraged  by  grants  of  land 
from  the  government  to  cultivate  the  mulberry 
tree,  and  private  individuals  in  England  with 
great  liberality  codperated  with  parliament  in 
affording  every  aid  in  fostering  the  enterprise. 
.Artisans  were  sent  over  in  1732  from  different 
parts  of  Europe  to  direct  the  management  of 
the  worms  and  winding  of  the  silk,  and  trees, 
seed,  and  silkworm  eggs  were  abundantly  fur- 
nished. A  public  seal  was  adopted  having  a 
representation  of  silkworms  at  work,  and  the 
motto :  N^on  9ibi  sed  aliia — "  Not  for  ourselves, 
but  others."  The  agent  from  Piedmont,  Mr. 
Amatis,  after  producing  some  silk  equal  to  any 
French  or  Italian,  became  dissatisfied,  destroyed 
the  machinery,  trees,  and  eggs,  and  fled  to 
Carolina.  He  was  soon  rephi^ed  by  another 
Italian,  Mr.  Camuse,  who  with  his  family  was 
engaged  at  a  liberal  salary  to  take  charge  of  a 


"filature"  in  the  eolonj;  andmlTUthefei 
export  of  raw  silk,  amounting  to  8  lb&,  n 
made  to  England,  €ren.  Oglethorpe  himaK 
taking  it.  More  was  sent  the  next  year,  nd 
being  manufactured  into  orsanzise  bj  & 
Thomas  Lombe,  it  was  so  much  admired  *ifi 
a  dress  was  made  of  it  for  Qaeeu  Carola&  k 
which  she  speared  at  the  coort  leree  of  ^ 
king's  birthday.  The  Saltzhurgen  at  tie: 
settlement  called  Ebenezer,  on  the  SftTUDiL 
engaged  with  great  zeal  in  the  eoterioisc^ 
which  they  were  encouraged  by  the  acdre  k- 
terest  of  tiieir  pastor,  Mr.  Bolzios.  Slie6  k 
reeling  were  erected  near  his  house,  udyoss; 
w<Hnen  who  learned  the  art  of  reeling  iren 
rewarded  by  the  liberal  bounty  offered  brdc 
trustees  of  the  colony.  In  1749  the  prododk 
had  amounted  to  over  1,000  lbs.  of  coccois. 
and  the  silk  was  so  well  reeled  &at  it  cos- 
manded  in  London  the  highest  prices.  IdI^- 
the  trustees  sent  two  oommissioneTS,  Mr.  Pick- 
ering Bobinson  and  Mr.  James  Hahetsbioi,  to 
promote  more  effectually  the  oik  cnltnre  ic 
Georgia.  They  erected  the  next  jear  io  Sir 
vannah  a  public  filature  or  silk  hose,  to  iB- 
struct  in  the  management  of  piiTate  filalsrs. 
In  1752  Mr.  Joseph  Ottolinghe,  an  accos]^ 
Fiedmontese  reeler,  succeeded  }b.  Bobism. 
At  the  end  of  1754  the  exports  of  raw  alk  £or 
the  4  preceding  years  amounted  in  tsIik  to 
$8,880,  and  for  the  next  18  years  the  mm 
exports  averaged  546  lbs.  The  cocoods  deEv- 
ered  at  the  filature  in  1767  were  1,050  lb&;  a 
1758,  7,040  lbs. ;  in  1769, 10,000  lbs.;  ifl  11^ 
15,000  lbs. ;  and  in  the  next  8  yein  m; 
amounted  altogether  to  nearly  100,000  lbs.  I| 
was,  however,  by  the  encouragement  offered 
to  the  production  by  the  bounties  of  ihe^- 
emment  and  of  the  society  of  arts  of  low® 
that  the  business  was  sustained;  for  when  par- 
liament in  1766  redaoed  the  price  of  coco(« 
from  Ss.  (one  half  of  which  had  been  iotte 
way  of  bounty)  to  U.  6<f.,  the  prodnclioB  j^ 
ly  declined  from  20,000  lbs. of  cocoon8inl"»» 
200  lbs.  in  1770.  Had  this  reduction  in  tlK  beau- 
ty been  gradual  instead  of  sudden,  the  eKct* 
would  probably  not  have  been  w  eeriooi.  b 
1769  the  bounty  was  renewed  «id  the  bnaoe* 
partially  revived,  but  it  was  entireljbroktiHF 
by  the  revolutionary  war.  In  1790  ^^^ 
for  sale  the  last  lot  of  Qeoi^  silkof  JOOiij 
The  experience  of  the  List  c«atuiy  Myp^jj 
the  adaptation  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  DJ 
southern  states  to  the  production  of  sils:  *^ 
though  the  culture  afterward  pve  place  tvtt. 
great  southern  staple,  cotton,  it  is  not  impoB- 
ble  it  may  yet  be  restwed,  and  raised  toe* 
greater  importance  than  that  originailT  a^ 
pated  for  it.  In  South  Carolina  t^^^ 
was  practised  before  the  revolution,  tm  * 
fashionable  occupation  and  as  a  bosness.fc' 
latter  by  the  Swiss  settlers  at  PenyBbwf  »^ 
also  by  the  French,  who  wrought  itjf^ 
wool  into  fabrics.  In  1756  Mra  Pffl»^ 
mother  of  the  revolutionary  generws  e^r; 
name,  took  to  England  a  quaim^  of  eio^^ 
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sOk  ahe  had  made  and  spun,  and  of  it  were 
made  8  complete  dresses,  one  of  which  was 
presented  to  the  princess  dowager  of  Wales, 
and  one  to  Lord  Chesterfield.  In  1765,  680 
lbs.  of  cocoons  were  raised  npon  a  plantation 
in  St.  Thomas  parish,  which  had  been  known 
ty  the  name  of  Silk  Hope  ever  since  1693, 
when  Gtov.  N.  Johnson  had  made  some  success- 
fiol  experiments  there  in  the  onltnre  of  silk. 
Though  some  progress  oontinaed  to  be  made 
in  the  business,  it  was  at  last  brought  to  an 
end  hj  the  same  causes  that  broke  it  up  in 
Georgia.  In  Oonnectiout  the  culture  of  silk 
was  also  undertaken  at  an  early  period,  and 
was  encouraged  by  the  home  government  as 
in  the  other  colonies.  The  first  silk  coat  and 
stockings  of  New  England  production  were 
worn  in  1747  by  the  governor,  Mr.  Law,  and 
in  1760  his  daughter  was  furnished  with  the 
first  dress.  President  Stiles  of  Yale  college 
took  great  interest  in  the  pursuit  for  nearly  40 
years,  and  kept  a  manuscript  journal  of  his  ob- 
servations, which  IS  now  in  the  library  of  the 
college.  Dr.  Aspinwall  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing the  business  in  Mansfield,  Conn.,  where  it 
18  still  carried  on,  and  before  the  revolutionary 
war  it  was  already  in  a  very  promising  condi- 
tion. A  company  was  incorporated  in  1788  to 
manufacture  silk  cloth  in  the  state ;  and  the 
same  year  President  Stiles  appeared  at  the  col- 
lege commencement  in  a  gown  woven  from 
Connecticut  silk.  The  next  year  about  200  lbs. 
of  raw  silk,  worth  $5  per  lb.,  were  made  at 
Mansfield;  it  was  mostly  manufactured  into 
stockings,  handkerdhiefe,  ribbons,  buttons,  and 
sewing  silk  worth  $1  per  oz.  in  1790  about 
00  families  in  New  Haven  were  engaged  in  the 
business,  and  in  Norfolk  about  80  &milies  raised 
and  spun  1,200  ''  run  of  silk.''  In  1839  the 
product  of  Mansfield  and  its  vicinity  is  reported 
to  have  been  about  5  tons  of  raw  silk.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts attention  was  also  directed  to  the 
ailk  culture  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. In  Boston  there  was  a  provincial  man- 
ufactory, which  in  1770  was  granted  to  Wil- 
liam MoUineau  for  7  years  rent  free,  he  agree- 
ing to  give  employment  to  the  poor  in  spinning, 
dyeing,  and  manufacturing  raw  silk,  for  whidi 
object  he  had  already  expended  considerable 
sums  in  furnishing  machinery  to  the  province 
factory  house.  The  town  of  Ipswich  was  noted 
in  the  manufacture  of  silk  ana  thread  lace,  and 
in  1790  produced  40,000  yards  of  the  latter. 
In  Northampton  the  breeding  of  the  worms 
has  been  successfully  prosecuted  during  the 
present  century,  and  the  finest  nursery  of  mul- 
berry trees  in  the  United  States  was  probably 
that  of  Dr.  Stebbins  of  that  place.  A  bounty  was 
paid  by  the  state  of  Massachusetts  to  the  culti- 
vators, and  the  product  increased  from  $71  in 
value  in  1886  to  $2,111  in  1841.  In  Maine,  and 
kk  various  towns  in  the  extreme  N.  of  Vermont 
and  New  York,  several  persons  have  assidu- 
ously devoted  themselves  of  late  years  to  the 
production  of  silk,  and  with  encouraging  sue- 
but  th6re  is  little  probability  of  the  busi- 


ness becoming  of  importance  in  localities  so 
far  north.  In  other  portions  of  New  York 
various  enterprises  of  the  kind  have  at  differ- 
ent times  been  undertaken.  The  business  was 
introduced  in  1841  into  the  state  prison  at  Au- 
burn, and  the  first  year  the  convicts  produced 
sewing  silk  to  the  value  of  $12,762.  Before 
the  revolutionary  war  the  silk  culture  received 
much  encouragement  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  from  the  English  government,  from  the 
London  society,  and  from  Dr.  Franklin  and 
other  influential  citizens.  A  filature  was  open- 
ed in  1770  at  Philadelphia,  and  in  1771  from 
June  to  the  middle  of  August  it  received  2,800 
lbs.  of  cocoons.  Mrs.  Susannah  Wright  of  Co- 
lumbia, Lancaster  co.,  received  a  premium  for 
a  piece  of  silk,  60  yards  long,  made  from  co- 
coons of  her  own  raising,  and  used  for  a  court 
dress  for  the  queen  of  Great  Britain.  Speci- 
mens, of  this  are  preserved  in  the  manuscrmt 
annals  of  Mr.  Watson  by  the  Philadelphia  a- 
brary  company.  The  philosophical  society  pub- 
Ibhed  in  the  2d  volume  of  their  ^^  Transactions" 
an  essay  containing  full  instructions  for  culti- 
vating this  branch  of  industry,  which  seemed 
to  be  well  established  when  it  was  summarily 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  war.  Attempts  were 
afterward  made  to  revive  it,  especially  by  Dr. 
Aspinwall  of  Connecticut,  who  still  retamed 
his  interest  in  it,  and  who  planted  a  nursery 
of  Italian  mulberries  on  Poplar  lane  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  another  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  to  re- 
Elace  those  destroyed  by  the  British  army. 
d  some  of  the  interior  towns  of  Pennsylvania, 
as  Washington  in  the  S.  W.  part,  silk  is  stiU 
produced  to  a  moderate  extent,  and  not  only 
converted  into  sewing  silk,  but  also  woven.  In 
Ohio,  the  E.  parts  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
and  N.  Georgia,  the  production  has  proved  well 
adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate,  and  many  have 
anticipated  for  it  a  great  success  in  this  portion 
of  the  country.  There  seem  in  &ct  to  be  no 
natural  obstacles  to  the  prosecution  of  the  busi- 
ness over  all  the  middle  and  southern  portion 
of  the  United  States.  Several  species  of  mul- 
berry, <}uite  as  well  adapted  for  feeding  the 
worms  m  the  early  stages  of  tbeir  growth  as 
the  white  mulberry,  crow  wild  from  Pennsyl- 
vania southward,  and  are  easily  cultivated  in 
other  districts.  The  foreign  spedes  of  the  tree 
have  also  been  introduced,  and  are  now  almost 
as  well  known  as  the  native  sorts.  Though 
many  of  the  processes  are  conducted  by  elder- 
ly persons,  women,  and  children,  the  rearing 
of  the  worms  demands  the  most  fidthfnl  care 
and  constant  attention  during  the  period  of  the 
feeding,  and  must  be  controlled  by  competent 
persons.  Whether  the  labor  is  more  poorly 
repaid  than  that  devoted  to  other  pursuits,  or 
whether  it  is  not  so  generally  attractive  to  the 
people,  Ihe  business  is  far  from  being  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  It  was  checked  by  an 
extraordinary  speculative  mania  started  in  1830 
in  the  morm  multieauUi  tree,  which  extended 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  United  States,  and 
which  ^ter  it  had  subsided  left  a  degree  of 
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odiam  attached  to  the  whole  hosiness,  from 
whidi  after  the  expiration  of  80  years  it  has 
not  yet  entirely  recovered.  The  total  product 
of  silk  raised  in  the  United  States  in  1840  was 
repoked  at  61,552  lbs.,  worth  about  $260,000. 
In  1844,  according  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  census,  it  was  896,790  lbs., 
worth  $1,400,000;  but  in  1850  it  was  only 
14,768  lbs.  The  silk  product  is  universally 
admitted  to  be  superior  m  quality  to  much  of 
the  European,  and  is  not  surpassed  by  the 
Chinese.  The  climate  is  particularly  well 
adapted  for  rearing  the  worms,  which  can  be 
fed  more  generally  in  the  open  air  than  in  Eu- 
rope, and  are  consequently  much  healthier  than 
there.  While  about  one  half  of  the  worms 
are  there  unproductive  from  disease,  the  pro- 
portion here  is  only  about  one  fourth.— oilk 
MANnFAOTURB.  The  common  silk  fibre  differs 
from  that  of  other  textile  fabrics  in  being 
originally  obtained  in  long  lengths,  and  is  con- 
sequently converted  into  threads  by  simple 
doubling  and  twisting  without  the  preparatory 
operations  common  to  the  treatment  of  the 
short  fibres.  Some  sorts  of  silk,  however,  as 
already  noticed,  are  treated  like  cotton,  and  so 
are  the  glossy  envelopes  of  the  cocoons  and  the 
waste  of  the  several  processes.  The  cocoons 
consist  of  the  sheath  of  loose  filaments  attached 
to  the  twigs  that  support  the  whole,  and  be- 
neath this  the  external  coat  of  soft  flossy  silk, 
within  which  is  the  compact  oval  ball,  or  co- 
coon proper.  The  thread,  as  laid  by  the  worm 
in  successive  coats  in  his  constantly  diminish- 
ing tenement,  is  not  wound  reguliu*ly  around 
the  inside  of  the  hollow  ball,  but  is  passed  back 
and  forth  in  one  place  after  another  in  such 
manner  that  many  yards  may  be  wound  off 
without  turning  over  the  ball.  It  is  produced 
through  two  onfices  in  the  nose  of  the  worm, 
and  the  two  fibres  on  issuing  forth  are  secured 
together  by  the  glutinous  matter  which  accom- 
panies them  and  forms  nearly  i  of  their  weight. 
The  average  size  of  each  one  of  the  primary 
fibres  is  about  5,^^,^  of  an  inch.  Raw  silk  con- 
sists of  any  number  of  the  double  filaments 
slightly  twisted  and  agglutinated  together  to 
form  one  thread,  called  single.  This  is  com- 
monly of  a  golden  yellow  color,  of  specific 
gravity  1.8,  and  is  the  strongest  of  all  fibres 
used  for  weaving,  threads  made  of  it  being  8 
times  stronger  than  those  of  the  same  size 
made  of  flax,  and  twice  as  strong  as  those  of 
hemp.  The  cocoons  after  their  completion, 
which  occupies  the  worm  8  or  4  days,  are  col- 
lected together  and  assorted.  Some  of  the 
best  are  kept  for  breeding,  some  are  set  aside 
for  working  up  with  the  waste,  and  the  others 
are  classified  according  to  their  qualities,  each 
sort  properly  being  worked  by  itself.  Before 
the  chrysalis  matures  and  the  moth  can  begin 
to  eat  his  way  out,  the  cocoons  are  exposed  to 
a  moderate  degree  of  heat,  either  in  an  oven, 
or  in  a  steam  bath,  or  in  water  heated  to  about 
200"*  F.  The  heat  of  the  sun  will  sometimes 
effect  the  desired  purpose,  which  is  to  destroy 


the  life  of  the  insect.  This  is  asoertaised  ^ 
opening  a  few  cocoons  that  were  least  ex- 
posed to  the  heat,  and  seeing  if  the  ehrjsilida 
manifest  signs  of  life  when  pricked  with  a  m- 
die.  The  floss  covering  being  opened  it  (hk 
end,  the  cocoon  is  slipped  out,  and  is  tbcc 
ready  to  be  unwound.  This  operation,  wbki 
should  be  conducted  by  skilful  operativ(«,  is  ben 
managed  in  the  silk  factories  or  filatures,  k> 
which  the  cocoons  raised  in  the  neighborbocd 
are  brought  for  sale.  ThemachinerjnisTl^ 
merely  sufficient  to  run  the  requisite  nimbecf 
reels,  and  an  apparatus  is  required  for  b(n!i!^ 
water  and  fumic&ing  steam  heat  Each  reel  b 
adapted  for  winding  off  the  fibres  from  SO  or 
80  cocoons,  and  several  are  tended  by  one  op- 
erative, usually  a  woman.  The  ooooods  ire 
placed  about  6  together  in  each  one  of  4  cod- 

gartments  in  a  sort  of  trough  or  basin  holdhi 
ot  water,  which  is  kept  at  the  necessBir  tem- 
perature by  a  steam  pipe.  The  gummy  nutu:; 
are  softened  by  the  water,  and  me  fibre  is  the* 
released.  The  ends  are  caught  up  by  g  Httk 
sort  of  broom  with  which  the  cocoons  sa 
stirred,  and  those  from  each  compartment  be- 
ing brought  together  are  passed  throo^  a 
eyelet,  which  strips  off  a  portion  of  the  gsn, 
and  still  more  is  rubbed  off  by  causing  tie 
threads  formed  by  each  bundle  of  fibi^  u) 
cross  and  rub  against  each  other,  as  they  ire 
conducted  in  a  diagonal  manner  tlut)0(di  >  f^ 
cession  of  eyelets  toward  the  red,  jnstpreTii«i 
to  reaching  which  all  are  united  in  one  threii 
That  the  gum  still  remaining  with  the  fibitf 
may  not  cause  the  threads  to  stick  together 
when  wound,  the  reel  is  set  so  far  frcb  tk« 
bath  that  the  gum  haa  a  chance  to  bflrden  e 
the  intervening  space ;  and  the  precwtioa  is 
also  taken  in  winding  to  lay  the  threads  on  the 
reel  in  reg^ar  spirals,  moving  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  so  that  no  thread  is  overlud  by  js- 
other  untn  the  whole  length  of  the  reel  has 
been  thus  gone  over.  To  preserre  nnifona^ 
in  the  size  of  the  thread,  it  is  necessary  to  sAI 
new  cocoons  before  the  first  have  been  qtte 
unwound ;  for  in  the  inner  portions  the  vm 
grows  materially  finer.  Jhis  ia  one  of  *^ 
points  demanding  constant  attention  in  t^ 
process,  and  requiring  both  experience  snop^^ 
judgment  It  is  also  essential  for  the  prodK- 
tion  of  good  silk,  that  can  be  expeditionsiT «». 
economically  carried  through  the  wictetm 
operations,  to  faithfuUy  attend  to  scveril  <m 
points ;  as  keeping  the  water  at  jnat  the  r^ 
temperature,  so  that  the  fibres  may  wn  e3  | 
without  difficulty,  and  yet  not  too  freely  •= 
bunches  together;  fastening  the  en&  t^« 
when  the  threads  break  by  tying,  and  noth- 
ing them  loose ;  and  keeping  tlire*°\J^,  7,^ 
ent  sizes  upon  separate  reek  In  *^"rT 
and  Manchester,  England,  the  aSkJas  t^ 
twisted  into  thread  of  any  reqnired  sue^ 
cleansed  in  the  unwinding  of  the  cocoons, 
reeling  was  thus  dispenswl  with,  and  «<*^^ 
to  the  English  reports  more  w»Jf"^]^.  "^ 
was  produced  wiOi  less  waste,  and  tfte  sa' 
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sequent  operationB  were  greatly  simplified. 
The  plan  was  never  adopted  in  the  United 
States,  and  is  said  to  be  now  abandoned  in 
England.  Oocoons  of  good  size  yield  about 
800  yards  of  filament,  and  some  even  600  yards. 
From  240  to  260  are  usually  allowed  to  a  pound, 
and  11  or  12  lbs.  of  cocoons  to  1  of  raw  silk, 
or  about  2,800  cocoons.  The  raw  silk  taken 
off  from  the  reels  is  in  China  made  up  into 
bundles,  called  books,  for  exportation,  and  else- 
where the  hanks  are  simply  twistea  so  as  to 
hold  snugly  together.  They  are  then  ready 
for  the  factory  of  the  silk  throwsters,  where 
are  conducted  the  operations  connected  with 
the  throwing,  a  term  variously  used  to  express 
the  putting  a  twist  into  fibres.  The  number 
of  these  operations,  all  of  which  are  also  classed 
by  the  general  term  throwing,  varies  according 
to  the  intended  use  of  the  silk.  For  bandanna 
handkerchiefs  the  only  preparation  of  the  silk 
is  winding  the  hanks  and  cleaning;  bleaching 
is  added  for  silk  intended  for  gauze  and  similar 
fabrics.  Winding,  cleaning,  and  throwing  pre- 
pare it,  under  the  name  of  thrown  singles,  for 
ribbons  and  common  silks.  If  simply  doubled 
before  throwing,  it  is  known  as  tram,  and  is 
used  for  the  woof  or  shoot  of  gros  de  Naples, 
velvets,  and  flowered  silks.  The  twisting  of 
each  strand  before  doubling,  as  well  as  s^er- 
ward,  converts  it  into  organzine,  a  strong  thread 
suitable  for  warp.  If  the  natural  gum  is  al- 
lowed to  remain,  the  silk  is  termed  hard ;  but 
if  it  is  removed  by  scouring,  it  is  termed  soft. 
The  winding  is  done  from  light  6-sided  reels 
called  swifts,  upon  which  the  hanks,  first  wash- 
ed in  soap  and  water,  are  extended,  and  rows 
of  which  are  set  upon  long  shafts  in  an  iron 
frame  and  connected  each  with  its  own  bobbin, 
npon  the  top  of  the  frame.  The  revolution  of 
the  latter  carries  around  the  reel  beneath,  and 
the  movement  is  properly  checked  and  regu- 
lated by  appliances  to  the  reel.  The  next  pro- 
cess is  that  of  cleaning  the  threads,  which  is 
effected  upon  the  cleaning,  drawing,  or  picking 
machine.  The  full  bobbins  are  set  horizontally 
upon  plain  spindles,  from  which  each  thread 
is  conducted  over  an  iron  or  glass  guide  rod, 
thence  through  an  a^ustable  opening  between 
two  upright  iron  blades  of  an  instrument  called 
the  cleaner,  and  then  to  the  empty  bobbins, 
which  by  their  revolution  wind  it  off  from  the 
fi^  ones.  Knots  and  other  irregularities  are 
stopped  by  the  cleaner,  and  if  not  brushed  off 
they  stop  the  movement  of  the  bobbin  until 
they  are  removed  by  hand.  The  spinning  or 
rather  twisting  process,  which  succeeds  the 
cleaning,  is  conducted  by  means  of  machines 
similar  to  those  used  for  the  same  purpose  in 
cotton  spinning,  the  thread  passing  from  the 
full  bobbin  to  the  empty  one,  upon  which  it  is 
wound  as  it  is  twisted  by  means  of  the  flyer, 
through  the  eye  of  which  it  passes,  and  which 
revolves  rapidly  round  the  bobbin  it  is  filliug. 
Doubling  is  the  process  of  bringing  two  or  more 
of  the  twisted  threads  into  one  and  winding 
this.    The  chief  feature  of  interest  in  it  is  the 


contrivance  by  which  the  winding  bobbin  is 
instantly  stopped  if  one  of  the  threads  breaks. 
The  bobbins  of  doubled  thread  are  next  twisted 
at  the  spinning  frames,  which  completes  the 
preparation  of  silk  thread  whether  for  sewing 
or  weaving  purposes.  The  American  machines 
for  doubling  and  twisting  are  much  superior  to 
those  used  in  England,  but  for  winding  the  same 
are  employed  in  both  countries.  The  thread  is 
colored  by  dyeing  after  the  gum  has  been  re- 
moved from  it  by  boiling  for  8  or  4  hours  in 
soap  and  water.  It  loses  about  i  its  weight  by 
this  operation,  but  recovers  nearly  half  the  loss 
in  the  dye  stuff  it  absorbs. — ^Waste  silk  is  pre- 
pared for  spinning  by  first  hackling  in  the  same 
manner  as  flax  is  hackled,  and  with  the  same 
sort  of  hand  instrument.  This  is  followed  by 
machine  hackling  upon  the  filling  engine,  which 
more  effectually  combs  out  the  filaments  and 
removes  the  impurities.  The  sliver  of  parallel 
fibres  is  then  chopped  into  lengths  of  about  1^ 
inches,  which  after  scutching,  as  in  the  treat- 
ment of  cotton,  are  converted  into  a  sort  of  fine 
down.  This  is  put  into  bags  and  boiled,  first 
with  soap  and  water  for  an  hour  and  a  half^ 
and  afterward  with  pure  water.  It  is  then 
powerfully  squeezed  under  a  Bramah  press, 
dried  by  artificial  heat,  and  again  scutched. 
The  succeeding  operations  of  carding,  drawing, 
and  roving  by  the  fiy  frames,  and  spinning  by 
the  spinning  mill  and  throstle  frames,  are  sim- 
ilar to  those  practised  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  yarns.  The  product  is  adapted  for  the 
manufacture  of  shawls,  bandanna  handkerchiefs, 
and  similar  fabrics.  The  consumption  of  waste 
is  very  large  in  Great  Britain,  the  importations 
in  1856-'8  amounting  to  2,069,684  lbs.— The 
importations  of  silk  into  the  United  States  for 
the  year  ending  June  80, 1860,  were  as  follows: 
raw  silk,  $104,700;  sewing  silk,  $164,672; 
twist,  $80,414;  fioss,  $12,908;  piece  goods, 
$24,876,076 ;  caps,  bonnets,  and  hats,  $96,529 ; 
hosiery,  and  articles  made  on  frames,  $646,846; 
manufactures  not  specified,  $6,001,406;  total. 
$80,872,444,  beside  piece  goods  of  silk  and 
worsted  to  the  amount  of  $2,198,876.  Of  the 
total  imports,  $17,211,109  were  from  England, 
$18,098,724  from  France,  $1,600,432  from  the 
Hanse  towns,  $906,929  from  Ohina,  and  $160,- 
696  from  New  Granada. 

SILK,  Vkoetablb.    See  Pult:. 

SILKWORM,  the  larva  of  a  lepidopterous 
insect,  of  the  moth  division,  family  homhieidmy 
and  genus  "bornbyx  (Schrank).  Of  all  the  silk- 
producing  larvsB,  that  of  the  common  silkworm 
\B,  mori^  Schrank)  is  the  most  important,  as 
from  it  is  obtained  all  the  European  and  most 
of  the  Chinese  silk.  The  moth  is  about  an 
inch  long  and  2  in  alar  extent,  of  a  whitish  or 
pale  yellowish  color,  with  2  or  8  obscure  streaks 
and  a  lunate  spot  on  the  upper  wings;  the 
trunk  is  very  short;  the  superior  wings  de- 
cumbent, and  the  inferior  extending  almost 
horizontally  beyond  them ;  the  antennte  of  the 
males  are  pectinated ;  the  males  fly  swiftly  in 
the  evening  and  sometimes  by  day,  but  the  fe- 
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males  are  iaaotive;  they  live  but  a  few  hours 
after  the  eggs  are  deposited  on  the  mulberry 
trees.  The  eggs  are  about  tiie  size  of  mustard 
seeds,  and  the  young  emerge  in  a  few  days  if 
the  weather  or  air  of  the  breeding-room  be 
warm  and  dry ;  when  first  hatched  they  are 
1  or  2  lines  long,  of  a  dark  color,  and  commence 
very  soon  eating  voraciously,  with  short  inter- 
vals of  abstinence  during  the  moultings,  until 
full  grown,  when  they  are  about  8  inches  long, 
of  a  light  green  color,  with  darker  marks, 
blackish  head,  and  fleshy  protuberance  on  the 
last  joint  but  one ;  there  are  12  segments  to  the 
body,  9  stigmata  or  breathing  holes  on  each 
side,  and  16  legs,  of  which  the  anterior  6  are 
hooked,  and  the  others,  including  the  2  on  the 
last  segment,  end  in  disks;  the  mouth  has  a 
vertical  opening,  with  strong  and  serrated  jaws; 
the  stomach  is  very  large,  as  would  be  expect- 
ed in  such  a  voracious  larva.  It  lives  exposed 
in  the  wild  state,  but  none  of  the  Chinese  or 
European  worms  are  allowed  to  incur  the  risks 
of  life  in  the  open  air.  According  to  the  ex- 
periments of  Count  Dandolo,  100  newly  hatch- 
ed silkworms  weigh  1  grain,  after  the  first 
moult  15,  after  the  2d  94,  after  the  3d  400, 
after  the  4th  4,628,  and  at  full  size  9,500  grains ; 
each  consumes  an  ounce  of  mulberry  leaves 
during  these  stages,  about  60,000  times  its 
primitive  weight,  and  its  length  increases  from 
1  to  40  lines  during  the  same  period ;  by  cal- 
culation the  product  of  an  ounce  of  eggs  eats 
upward  of  1,200  lbs.  of  leaves,  and  should  fur- 
nish 120  lbs.  of  cocoons.  Like  most  other  cat- 
erpillars, it  changes  its  skin  4  times,  at  inter- 
vals depending  on  the  temperature  and  on  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  food ;  if  kept  at  80^ 
to  100^  F.  it  moults  in  half  the  time  required 
at  ordinary  temperatures.  As  usually  treated, 
the  1st  moult  takes  place  on  the  4th  or  5th  day 
after  hatching,  the  2d  begins  on  the  8th,  the 
8d  takes  up  the  13th  and  14th,  and  the  last 
happens  on  the  22d  or  28d  day;  aft;er  this  the 
6th  age  lasts  10  days,  making  about  82  days 
for  the  whole  process  to  maturity.  The  appe- 
tite increases  with  the  size  till  after  the  4th 
moult ;  during  the  last  10  days  the  silk  gum  is 
elaborated,  the  appetite  diminishes,  and  the 
larva  begins  to  spin  its  cocoon  in  some  con- 
venient place.  The  spinning  apparatus  is  placed 
near  the  month  and  connected  with  the  silk 
bags,  which  are  long,  slender,  and  convoluted 
organs,  containing  a  liquid  gum;  they  are 
closed  below,  and  end  above  in  slender  tubes, 
one  on  each  side,  which  unite  to  form  the  sin- 
gle spinning  tube ;  the  gum  from  which  the  silk 
is  produced  on  contact  with  the  air  is  elabo- 
rated by  the  long  glandular  organs;  every 
thread  of  silk  is  made  up  of  2  strands.  It  is 
customary  to  supply  to  the  worms  a  piece  of 
rolled  paper,  or  some  hollow  substance  into 
which  they  can  retire,  or  a  convenient  twig, 
for  the  formation  of  the  cocoons.  They  first 
make  an  outer  covering  of  floss  silk  to  keep  off 
the  rain ;  within  this  they  spin  fine  silk,  bend- 
ing the  head  and  body  up  and  down  and  cross- 


ing to  every  side,  entirely  sorrocmding  thebo^ 
as  a  protection  against  wind  and  cold;  ui 
within  this  is  a  more  delicate  silk,  glued  fiml} 
together  for  the  inner  chamber,  reasting  botli 
cold  SOT  and  water.  After  bmldlDg  the  coccob 
the  larva  is  transformed  into  a  cniysak  mi 
comes  forth  a  moth,  easily  burstiDg  thrwi^ 
the  case,  the  silk,  and  the  floss.  The  cocoa 
resembles  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  is  fromltolj 
inches  long,  and  of  a  bright  yellow  color;  tbe 
moth  emerges  from  it  in  from  15  to  56  diji, 
according  to  temperature,  the  former  being  tk 
time  in  the  southern  United  States;  18toSd 
days  is  the  time  in  Connecticat,  8  weeks  k 
France,  and  6  to  6  in  England;  the  cocooa  is 
made  in  from  a  few  hours  to  2  or  8  d&js,  aad 
is  more  pointed  at  one  end  than  the  otkr;  tk 
silk  is  not  interwoven  nor  the  glue  applied  ti 
the  pointed  end,  toward  whi(£  the  hetd  is 
always  placed.  The  chrysalis  hts  no  spiad 
nor  serrations  on  the  edge  of  the  abdonuiiil 
rings,  has  a  skin  of  leathery  oGnasteDce,  ud 
the  stomach  filled  with  a  yellowish  notritlTe 
fluid ;  the  organs  of  the  moth  are  gradoallj  de- 
veloped, and  in  2  or  3  weeks  the  skm  of  tha 
chrysalis  gives  way,  the  moth  eacs^  into  ^ 
cocoon  chamber,  and  readily  sets  itsdf  H 
leaving  within  the  remains  of  its  fonner  coT€r- 
ing.  In  the  wild  state  the  cocoon  is  made  aboot 
the  middle  of  June.  The  silk  from  the  ^coccfl 
containing  males  is  finer  and  more  teiucioBS 
than  that  from  the  female  cones.  Itisforta- 
nate  that  the  threads  do  not  adhere  as  tbey  do 
in  the  cocoons  of  many  other  lame,  else  tk 
operation  of  unwinding  would  be  tctt  diWt 
if  not  impracticable;  even  in  the  B,  a^ri  the 
silk  is  sometimes  coarse  and  adherent,  whai 
the  quality  of  the  food  has  not  been  good.  iM 
other  caterpillars,  the  silkworm  emtaa^ 
makes  mistakes,  and  2  or  3  are  occasoBaliT 
shut  up  in  a  single  cocoon,  in  which  thej  ^ 
dergo  metamorphosis  perfectly  well.  The  «sm1 
way  of  throwing  the  cocoons  into  boilingTa» 
kills  the  chrysalis;  but  by  merely  stea^ 
them  over  boiling  water  the  ^ue  is  soft«a 
so  as  to  allow  the  unwinding  of  the  sift,  ik 
permits  the  moth  to  come  forth  alive  fr«B  tie 
interior  layer  and  deposit  the  eggs  or  pr€{«« 
for  a  new  brood.— The  whole  secret  in  lasffi? 
the  silkworm  consists  in  securing  for  it  Tim* 
dryness,  plenty  of  proper  food,  and  pM«  sj 
The  mulberry  tree,  whose  leaves  consiicute  tisi 
food  of  the  silkworm,  requires  for  its  pa^ 
growtJi  long  continued  dry  and  ^■'^^^^imS 
and  suffers  in  the  rainy  seasons  ^^'^^'^j^ 
France;  it  is  said  to  have  no  insect  **J2 
iipon  it  but  the  bothbyx,  whence  it  has  D«» 
stated  that  the  tree  and  the  insect  were  fl* 
ated  for  each  other;  it  exhausts  the  etfw 
where  it  is  planted,  as  flur  as  any  <^^^^5 
tion"  is  concerned ;  one  tree  of  the  J*-  "* 
caulis,  it  is  computed,  will  feed  as  nf'J  ^ 
worms  as  would  produce  aimually  7lbs.as^ 
Silkworms  are  very  tender  and  1^*^*^  J^ 
from  slight  changes  of  temperature  <*^^^ 
ness,  from  foul  air,  and  improper  or  r-" 
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fyod ;  the  periods  of  the  monltmgs  are  to  them 
times  of  sickness  and  danger ;  great  destmotion 
is  cansed  by  a  disease  called  muscadine,  which 
is  a  minate  fongos  (bot/rytU  Bamand)  occu- 
pying the  interior  of  the  body  and  bursting 
through  the  skin.  The  disease  called  the 
*^reds,"  manifested  by  red  stains  and  blotches 
on  the  skin,  is  ascertained  to  be  due  to  some 
acid,  resulting  from  disordered  digestion ;  the 
lary»  seem  cramped  and  stupefied,  the  rings 
dry  up,  and  they  look  like  muminies. — ^The 
lary»  of  several  large  moths  of  the  genus  mz- 
tumia  (Schrank)  form  cocoons  from  which 
silk  is  obtained ;  among  these  are  the  arrindi 
silkworm,  8.  Oynthia  (Schr.),  of  India,  and 
the  8.  mylitta  (Schr.),  whose  moths  have  an 
alar  expanse  of  about  8  inches,  and  appear  to 
be  the  wild  silkworms  of  the  East.  The  8, 
mylitta  abounds  in  Bengal,  and  yields  much 
coarse  and  dark-colored  silk,  highly  prized 
by  the  Hindoos;  it  cannot  be  domesticated; 
the  natives  catch  the  caterpillars,  put  them  on 
the  asseem  trees,  and  guard  them  from  birds 
by  day  and  bats  by  night;  the  natural  food  is 
the  rhamnuH  jujuha.  The  8,  Oynthia  is  domes- 
ticated in  the  interior  of  Bengal,  on  leaves  of 
the  castor  oil  plant  (ricinua  communis  or  pahna 
Gkristi)  and  of  the  ailcmtta  glandulosa ;  the 
cocoons  are  generally  about  2  inches  long  and 
3  in  circumference,  whitish  or  yellowish,  of 
soft  and  delicate  texture. 

SILLIMAN,  Benjamin,  LL.D.,  an  Amer- 
ican physicist,  bom  in  North  Stratford  (now 
Trumbull),  Oonn.,  Aug.  8, 1779.  His  father, 
G^n.  Gk)ld  Selleck  Silliman,  was  a  lawyer  of 
distinction,  and  rendered  important  service  as 
a  brigadier-general  in  the  war  of  the  revolu- 
tion. Mr.  Silliman  was  graduated  at  Yale  col- 
lege in  1796,  and  in  1799  was  appointed  tutor. 
He  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  New  Haven  in  1802.  Chemistry  as  a  science 
was  then  almost  unknown  in  America,  being 
taught,  even  in  its  rudiments,  only  at  Philadel- 
phia and  Oambridge;  but  the  brilliant  discov- 
eries of  Lavoisier,  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and  oth- 
ers, had  attracted  much  attention.  Dr.  Dwight, 
then  president  of  Tale  college,  became  inter- 
ested in  its  introduction  into  the  college  course 
as  a  regular  department  of  instruction,  and 
with  that  view  offered  to  Mr.  Silliman  in  1802 
the  new  chair  of  chemistry.  He  consented  to 
abandon  his  profession  and  accept  it,  if  he 
could  be  allowed  time  and  opportunity  for  prep- 
aration for  its  duties.  He  accordingly  passed  a 
part  of  the  next  two  years  in  Philadelphia,  as  a 
student  with  Dr.  Woodhouse,  and  on  his  return 
to  New  Haven  in  1804  delivered  a  partial  course 
of  lectures  on  chemistry  to  the  students  of  the 
college.  In  the  winter  of  1805  he  gave  his  first 
full  course  of  lectures,  and  in  the  spring  sailed 
for  Europe  to  prosecute  still  fttrther  his  stud- 
ies in  physical  science,  and  to  procure  books 
and  apparatus  for  the  college  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  chemistry  and  physics.  He  visited  the 
mining  districts  of  England,  attended  the^  lec- 
tures of  eminent  professors  in  London  and 


Edinburgh,  toA  attempted  to  visit  France,  but 
was  stopped  at  Antwerp  under  the  fiedse  charge 
of  being  an  English  spy.  He  returned  after  an 
absence  of  14  months,  and  resumed  the  duties 
of  his  professorship.  His  narrative  of  his  tour 
was  published  in  1810  under  the  title  of  **  Jour- 
nal of  Travels  in  England,  Holland,  and  Scot- 
hmd  in  1805-'6"  (2  vol8.»8vo. ;  enlarged  ed.,  8 
vols.  12mo.,  1820),  and,  being  one  of  the  earliest 
accounts  of  Great  Britain  by  an  educated  Amer- 
ican, attracted  much  attention  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  Not  long  after  his  return  he  made 
a  geological  survey  of  a  part  of  Connecticut, 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  of  these 
explorations  made  in  the  United  States.  In 
Dec.  1807,  a  meteorite  of  great  size  and  splen* 
dor  passed  over  New  England,  and  threw  off 
large  fragments  with  loud  explosions  in  the 
town  of  Western,  Conn.  Prof^  Silliman  and 
Kingsley  visited  the  town  as  soon  as  possible 
after  hearing  of  the  occurrence,  and  succeeded 
in  procuring  some  fragments  and  in  ascertain- 
ing the  facts  relative  to  their  faU.  Prof.  Silli- 
man then  made  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  me- 
teorite, and  published  the  earliest  and  best 
authenticated  account  of  the  fall  of  a  meteor- 
ite in  America.  He  afterward  assisted  Dr. 
Robert  Hare  in  his  experiments  with  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  blowpipe,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
by  which  it  is  now  generally  known  of  "  com- 
pound blowpipe."  With  this  instrument  he  first 
effected  the  fusion  of  several  bodies  which  had 
previously  been  regarded  as  infusible,  particu- 
larly lime,  magnesia,  and  some  of  tiie  other 
earths  with  metallic  bases.  In  1818  he  pub- 
lished in  the  ^^  Memoirs  of  the  Connecticut 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences"  an  account  of 
his  experiments,  by  which  he  had  greatly  ex- 
tended the  list  of  bodies  known  to  be  fusi- 
ble. In  1812,  by  his  personal  infiuence  with 
the  late  Col.  George  Gibbs,  he  secured  to 
Tale  college  the  then  unrivalled  mineralogical 
and  geological  collection  made  by  that  gen- 
tleman in  Europe;  and  he  exerted  him- 
self with  great  success  to  give  full  effect  to  the 
sciences  of  mineralogy  and  geology.  Imme- 
diately on  the  receipt  of  the  account  of  Sir 
Humphry  Davy's  discovery  of  the  metallio 
bases  of  the  alkalies,  Prof.  Silliman  repeated 
his  experiments,  and  obtained,  probably  for  the 
first  time  in  the  United  States,  the  metsJs  po- 
tassium and  sodium,  by  the  tonace  process 
of  Gay-Lussac.  In  1822,  whUe  engaged  in  a 
series  of  observations  on  the  action  of  a  pow- 
erful voltaic  deflagrator  on  the  model  of  Dr. 
Hare,  he  first  established  the  fact  of  the  trans- 
fer of  particles  of  carbon  from  the  positive  to 
the  negative  electrode  of  the  voltaic  apparatus, 
with  the  corresponding  growth  of  the  negative 
electrode,  and  the  retransfer  when  the  char- 
coal points  are  shifted.  This  fact,  with  the 
fosion  of  the  carbon  in  the  voltaic  arch,  was 
one  long  disputed  in  Europe,  but  is  now  gen- 
erally recognized.  In  1818  Prof.  Silliman 
founded  the  "  American  Journal  of  Science  and 
Arts,"  better  known  both  in  Europe  and  Amer* 
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ica  as  ^^SillimAn's  Journal,^'  with  which  his 
name  is  still  connected,  and  of  which  for  20 
years  he  was  sole,  and  for  8  years  more  senior 
editor.  This  journal,  at  first  a  quarterly,  but 
now  a  bi-monthly  periodical,  has  for  48  years 
been  recognized  at  home  and  abroad  as  the 
chief  repository  of  American  physical  science. 
In  1838  his  son,  Benjamin  Silliman,  jr.,  became 
associated  with  him  in  the  editorship  of  the 
work,  and  in  1846  it  was  transferrea  by  the 
senior  editor  to  Profs.  J.  D.  Dana  and  B.  Billi- 
man,  jr.  Prof.  Silliman  was  one  of  the  earliest 
American  lecturers  on  scientific  subjects  to 
large  miscellaneous  audiences.  He  had  for 
many  years  given  public  lectures  in  New  Ha- 
ven, on  chemistry,  geology,  and  allied  topics, 
to  audiences  of  citizens,  and  with  excellent  ef- 
fect in  promoting  a  taste  for  science  and  a  de- 
sire for  its  advancement.  In  May,  1884,  he  was 
Invited  to  Hartford,  to  deliver  a  popular  course 
on  scientific  subjects,  and  in  September  follow- 
ing to  Lowell.  In  1885  and  1886  he  gave  more 
extended  courses  in  Boston  and  New  York.  In 
1889  he  opened  the  Lowell  institute  of  Boston 
by  a  course  on  geology,  and  in  the  8  succeedins 
years  followed  with  courses  on  experimental 
and  theoretical  chemistry  in  the  same  institu- 
tion. He  has  also  delivered  repeated  courses 
of  popular  lectures  in  Boston,  Lowell,  Salem, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Buffalo, 
St.  Louis,  Mobile,  and  New  Orleans,  many  of 
them  illustrated  by  brilliant  and  interesting 
experiments.  In  1880  Prof.  Silliman  published 
a  text  book  on  "Chemistry"  in  2  vols.,  for 
itiQ  use  of  his  students ;  and  in  the  previous 
year  he  had  published  an  edition  of  Bakewell^s 
'^  Geology"  with  notes  and  appendices,  which 
in  the  course  of  10  years  passed  through  8  edi- 
tions. An  account  of  a  journey  between  Hart- 
ford and  Quebec,  made  before  the  modern  con- 
veniences of  travel  were  introduced,  also  ap- 
peared from  his  pen  in  1820.  In  1851  he  agam 
visited  Europe  after  an  interval  of  45  years,  and 
spent  6  months  there.  The  narrative  of  this 
journey,  replete  with  scientific  observations,  was 
published  in  1853  under  the  title  of  "  A  Visit  to 
Europe  in  1851"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  New  York),  and 
has  passed  through  6  editions.  In  1858  he  resign- 
ed his  professorship,  and  was  made  professor 
emeritus ;  but  at  the  request  of  his  colleagues  he 
continued  to  lecture  on  geology  till  June,  1855, 
when  he  gave  his  closing  academic  course.  The 
simplicity  and  moderation  of  Prof.  Silliman's 
physical  habits  and  his  constant  activity  have 
contributed  to  give  him  a  firm  and  vigorous  old 
age,  free  from  mental  or  bodily  infirmity; 
and  though  now  (1862)  in  his  88d  year,  he 
still  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  progress  of 
science,  humanity,  and  freedom,  at  home  and 
abroad.  He  is  a  member  of  numerous  Amer- 
ican and  European  scientific  societies. — Ben- 
jamin, jr.,  ao  American  physicist,  son  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  New  Haven,  Oonn.,  Deo. 
4,  1816.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in 
1887,  was  an  instructor  there  in  chemistry, 
mineralogy,  and  geology  from  1888  to  1847, 


and  in  1842  opened  a  laboratory  for  iiutne&i 
in  analytical  chemistry.  In  1846  he  was  ip- 
pointed  professor  of  diemistiy  applied  to  tbe 
arts  in  the  scientific  school  of  the  college,  so? 
the  Sheffield  scientific  school,  the  orgamzatkt 
of  which  was  in  a  great  degree  oviiig  to^ 
efforts.  He  became  associate  editor  of  tbe 
"  American  Journal  of  Science,"  with  his  Mxs, 
in  1888,  and  in  1854  was  associated  w\&  M 
Dana  as  editor  and  proprietor.  From  1849  to 
1854  he  was  professor  of  medical  chemistij 
and  toxicology  in  the  medical  department  d 
the  university  of  Louisville,  Ky. ;  and  in  1954 
he  succeeded  his  father  as  professor  of  ge&eil 
and  applied  chemistry  in  Yaie  college,  ^M 
position  he  still  holds.  In  1853  he  had  dum 
of  the  departments  of  chenustiy,  mineralo^. 
and  geology  in  the  crystal  palace  exhibitioo  is 
New  York,  and  in  connection  with  Mr.CR. 
€kK)drich  prepared  the  "Illnstrated  Reeorf* 
and  the  "Progress  of  Science  and  Art^pab- 
lished  in  connection  with  that  exhibition,  h 
1851  he  had  visited  Europe  with  his  father,  and 
prepared  from  his  notes  the  "  Viat  to  Enicpe' 
published  in  1858.  He  was  for  a  number  of 
years  secretary  of  the  American  aasociatioii  for 
the  advancement  of  science,  and  had  ebaige  of 
the  publication  of  its  "Proceedings.''  Heb* 
also  for  many  years  been  widely  known  s  i 
popular  lecturer  on  scientific  topics;,  and  in  Itis 
native  city  as  the  active  promoter  of  pobfc 
improvements.  Beside  about  60  papers  in  tie 
**  American  Journal  of  Science,"  he  has  p*^ 
lished  "  First  Principles  of  Chemistry,"  a  pop- 
ular text  book  (Philadelphia.  1846;  reTiaed  a 
1856),  and  "Principles  of  Phyacs" (Pl«2aW- 
phia,  1858 ;  2d  ed.,  1860). 

SILURIAN,  a  name  proposed  hy  Sir  R  L 
Murchisonfor  the  lower  series  of  theftrf- 
erous  rocks,  reaching  up  to  the  old  red  aw' 
stone.  (See  Geology.)  He  found  tht«  ta- 
rnations largely  devdoped  in  a  portion  of  Tjle 
and  of  England,  which  was  once  the  kingdi^ 
of  the  Silures,  a  tribe  of  ancient  BritorftiK 
hence  gave  theur  name  to  the  series.        . 

SILVER,  one  of  the  precions  metals,  to* 
guished  by  its  pure  white  color,  the  mm 
lustre  it  acquires  by  polishing  and  bnnu^iiff 
its  malleability,  and  its  resistance  to  the  icttf 
of  atmospheric  oxidating  agents.  As  a  cfi*?- 
cal  element  its  symbol  is  Ag»  fiom  the  U35 
argentum;  its  equivalent  is  108;  specific  P[- 
ity  10.47,  or  when  hammered  10.64.  InMj^ 
ness  it  is  between  copper  and  gold,  so  wA  rt « 
easily  cut  with  a  knife ;  but  alloyed  with  i  w- 
tie  copper,  it  is  considerably  harder,  Its^* 
city  is  greater  than  that  of  gold,  and  le*tj^ 
that  of  platinum,  copper,  or  iron,  w  mj^* 
bility  it  is  inferior  only  to  gold,  leaves  w:^ 
obtained  by  beating  of  less  than  mm" 


absorbs  oxygen  mechanically  to  the  etas- 
22  times  its  own  bulk ;  but  in  w'^^'^^Kt  w 
pels  the  gas,  sometimes  with  forte  so®** 
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tlirow  oif  particles  of  the  metal  itself.    This 
often  occara  in  the  process  of  capellation.    Sil- 
ver when  highly  polished  reflects  light  and  heat 
xaore  completely  than  any  other  metal,  and  this 
property  is  so  remarkable  that  the  metal  is  not 
melted  in  the  focus  of  a  mirror  by  which  plati- 
num itself  is  fused.    Another  effect  of  the  same 
property  is  a  low  radiating  power,  and  the  pol- 
ished metal  consequently  retains  heat  better 
than   other  substances,  whence    its   general 
preference  for  teapots  and  other  vessels  de- 
signed for  retaining  heated  liquids.    Crystals 
of  silver  may  be  obtained  by  melting  a  quanti- 
'ty  of  the  metal,  and,  when  a  cmst  is  formed  in 
oooling,  pouring  out  the  liquid  portion  from 
the  interior ;  this  will  then  be  found  lined  with 
crystals  of  cubic  and  octahedral  forms.    By  re- 
peated heating  and  cooling  silver  assumes  a 
crystalline  and  brittle  condition.    Though  not 
oxidized  by  exposure  to  dry  or  moist  air  at  any 
temperature,  it  is  tarnished  by  the  small  quan- 
tities of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  usually  present, 
especially  m  the  atmosphere  of  cities,  and  a 
thm  film  of  sulphuret  of  the  metal  is  formed 
upon  its  surface,  which  is  removed  with  diffi- 
culty.    The  usual  solvent  for  silver  is  nitric 
acid,  which  acts  upon  it  rapidly  even  when  di- 
luted with  an  equal  bulk  of  water.    From  its 
solution  it  is  thrown  down  by  chlorine  employ- 
ed in  the  state  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  a  chlo- 
ride salt,  as  common  salt,  and'  in  this  way  is 
readily  separated  from  various  metallic  combi- 
nations.   The  insoluble  chloride  of  silver  may 
be  decomposed  and  the  metal  recovered  pure 
by  mixing  it  with  j\  of  its  weight  of  carbonate 
of  lime  and  half  its  weight  of  carbon,  and  ex- 

Eosing  the  mixture  to  a  white  heat  in  a  crud- 
le.  It  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way  with 
I  its  weight  of  black  rosin,  heating  moderately 
so  long  as  the  flame  is  greenish  blue  and  then 
suddenly  increasing  the  fire  and  melting  the 
ingot.  Silver  is  scarcely  affected  by  the  alka- 
lies, whether  these  are  in  solution  or  fused; 
and  it  is  consequently  a  good  material  for  cru- 
cibles in  which  refractory  minerals  in  analysis 
are  fused  with  caustic  potash.  The  beauty  and 
cleanliness  of  the  metal,  and  its  being  scarcely 
affected  at  all  by  substances  used  as  food  (ex- 
cepting eggs  only,  in  consequence  of  the  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  they  contain),  have  always 
rendered  silver  a  favorite  materifd  for  plate  and 
for  a  variety  of  ornamental  articles  in  domestic 
and  ceremonial  uses.  Its  ornamental  effect  is 
increased  by  the  different  sorts  of  work  appli- 
cable to  the  metal,  as  raised  work,  chasing, 
filigree,  &c.,  and  especially  by  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  brilliant  oumished  surfaces  alternat- 
ing with  tlie  intense  whiteness  of  the  matted 
or  dead  work.  From  the  earliest  historical 
periods  it  has  been  the  common  medium  of  ex- 
change, and  is  now  used  as  such  among  all  na- 
tions who  recognize  a  metallic  currency.  Both 
coins  and  plate  made  of  it  are  hardened  and 
rendered  more  durable  by  a  slight  admixture 
of  copper.  From  its  great  capacity  of  reflection 
it  is  superior  to  all  other  substances  for  the  re- 
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fiectors  of  lighthouses. — Silver  Is  one  of  the  first 
metals  named  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  with 
gcdd  it  is  mentioned  among  the  valuable  pos- 
sessions that  constituted  the  riches  of  Abraham. 
Even  in  his  time  it  was  used  in  barter,  Abra- 
ham purchasing  the  field  of  Ephron  for  400 
shekels  of  silver,  which  were  weighed  out  and 
designated  as  "current  with  the  merchants," 
referring  probably  to  their  being  of  the  requisite 
fineness.  In  the  book  of  Job  the  distinction  in 
the  manner  of  obtaining  silver  from  veins  and 
gold  from  superficial  deposits  is  noticed  in  the 
passi^  translated :  "  8urely  there  is  a  vein  for 
the  silver,  and  a  place  for  gold  where  they  fine 
it"  The  use  of  silver  as  a  medium  of  exchange 
is  indicated  in  the  sale  of  Joseph  by  his  brothers 
for  20  pieces  of  money,  or,  as  rendered  in  the 
Septuagint,  of  silver,  the  Hebrew  word  Jnuav/^ 
like  the  French  argent^  signifying  either  money 
or  silver ;  and  in  the  time  of  the  famine  Joseph 
is  said  to  have  accumulated  all  the  silver  of 
Egypt  and  of  Oanaan  in  exchange  for  com. 
As  among  the  Egyptians  the  word  for  silver 
means  "  white  gold,"  Wilkinson  supposes  that 
gold  was  first  known  and  used  for  money ;  and 
this  appears  reasonable  also  from  the  fact  of 
the  gold  being  obtained  always  in  a  metallic 
state,  while  silver  must  commonly  be  separated 
from  ores  in  which  the  metal  is  concealed,  and 
the  working  of  which  demands  some  metal<^ 
lurgicfd  skm.  The  Egyptians  and  Hebrews 
were  well  acquainted  with  both,  and  employed 
them  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  as  for  jewels; 

gold  and  mlver  jewels  were  brought  by  Abra- 
am's  servant  to  Rebecca.  They  were  also 
made  into  vases,  rings,  trinkets,  and  fine  wire 
for  embroidery  and  for  weaving.  The  money 
was  in  the  form  of  rings,  and  this  is  still  its 
shape  in  Sennaar.  Coins  were  first  made  and 
stamped,  according  to  Herodotus,  by  the  Lyd- 
ians ;  but  the  oldest  Greek  coins  are  the  silver 
ones  of  iEgina,  with  a  tortoise  on  one  side.  In 
the  time  of  Solomon  sUver  is  said  to  have  been 
so  abundant  as  to  be  nothing  accounted  of,  and 
the  king  had  made  it  to  be  as  stones  in  Jerusa- 
lem. Sy  other  nations  of  antiquity  also  silver 
was  possessed  in  great  profusion.  In  Ecbatana, 
as  described  by  Polybius,  it  was  largely  em- 
ployed together  with  gold  in  the  form  of  plates 
for  covering  the  beams  and  pillars  of  the  tem- 
ples, and  the  tiles  upon  the  roofe  were  of  solid 
silver.  The  metal  wasX)btained  together  with 
gold  from  various  countries,  as  ITubia,  Ethiopia, 
Attica,  Epirus,  and  also  from  the  distant  coun- 
tries of  eastern  Asia.  The  wealth  of  the  Span- 
ish silver  mines  was  developed  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  was  the  principal  support  of  the 
extensive  commerce  long  carried  on  with  the 
Phoenicians,  Oarthaginians,  and  Romans.  Pliny 
describes  the  opening  of  rich  mines  by  Hanni- 
bal, one  of  which  had  supplied  him  with  silver 
to  the  amount  of  800  lbs.  weight  daUy,  and  was 
worked  by  horizontal  tunnels  reaching  a  mile 
and  a  half  into  the  mountain.  This  was  at  Gua- 
dalcanal at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  in 
the  modern  province  of  Cordova.    For  several 
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oentaries  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  lit- 
tle attention  was  given  to  mining  operations,  and 
until  the  16th  century  nothing  more  is  known 
of  the  silver  mines  of  Spain  except  that  they 
afforded  much  silver  to  the  Arabs. — ^The  value  - 
of  silver  as  compared  with  that  of  gold  has 
varied  greatly  at  different  periods.  M.  L^n 
Fancher  is  of  opinion  that  originally  silver  in 
some  countries  was  worth  quite  as  much  if  not 
more  than  gold.  By  the  laws  of  Menes  the 
value  of  gold  was  fixed  at  2^  times  that  of  sil- 
ver. In  &e  6th  century  B.  0.  throughout  the 
East  gold  was  worth  6  to  8  times  as  much  as 
silver.  In  Greece,  according  to  Herodotus, 
their  relative  values  were  as  13  to  1 ;  and  in 
the  time  of  Plato  and  Xenophon  as  10  to  1, 
which  long  continued  to  be  the  case.  Occa- 
sional fluctuations  occurred  from  temporary 
and  local  causes,  such  as  could  now  in  the  more 
general  and  rapid  intercommunication  of  na* 
tions  have  no  influence  in  disturbing  the  equi- 
librium of  the  rates.  The  abundance  of  silver 
obtained  from  Asia,  Thrace,  and  Spain  during 
the  Boman  empire  caused  its  value  to  depre- 
ciate in  the  time  of  Theodosius  II.  to  i^^  of  that 
of  gold ;  but  during  the  middle  ages  and  down 
to  the  16th  century,  when  there  was  a  defi- 
ciency of  the  skill  reauired  for  working  the  sil- 
ver ores,  the  value  of  the  metal  was  y^  and  rV, 
and  even  iV  that  of  gold.  The  effect  of  the 
discovery  of  the  mines  of  the  new  world  was 
to  reduce  the  value  of  silver,  which  fell  as  low 
as  ^Q  that  of  gold  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
century.  In  the  18th  century  it  rose  to  about 
A,  and  in  the  commencement  and  the  middle 
or  the  19th  the  relative  values  of  the  two  met- 
als havefiuctuated  from  16  to  16.6  to  1. — Silver 
forms  three  oxides,  a  suboxide  (Aga  O),  a  prot- 
oxide (AgO),  and  a  peroxide  (AgOs).  The 
protoxide  is  of  special  interest  as  tiie  basis  of 
the  salts  of  the  metal.  It  is  separated  from 
the  nitrate  or  any  soluble  salt  of  silver  by  ad- 
dition of  an  alkaline  solution.  The  precipitate 
is  a  brown  hydrated  oxide,  which  parts  with 
its  water  at  140^  F.  and  with  its  oxygen  at  a 
red  heat.  It  dissolves  in  ammonia,  and  the 
solution  by  exposure  to  the  elr  deposits  a  black 
micaceous  powder  of  very  explosive  character, 
known  as  fidminating  silver.  This  most  dan- 
gerous compound  may  also  be  unintentionally 
produced  by  precipitating  an  ammoniacal  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver  by  the  addition  of  potash. 
Another  explosive  compound  of  silver  is  de- 
scribed in  the  article  Fulminates. — ^With  nitric 
acid  the  oxide  of  silver  forms  the  most  impor- 
tant salt  of  this  metal,  the  nitrate,  AgO  KOa. 
The  solution,  if  pure,  is  clear  and  colorless, 
but  it  is  inmiediately  stained  by  the  presence 
of  an  organic  substance,  and  then  by  expo- 
sure to  the  light  becomes  deep  puirple  or  black. 
The  skin  is  stained  by  contact  with  it,  and  this 
property  renders  it  a  useful  ingredient  in  the 
washes  for  dyeing  the  hair,  and  in  the  so  called 
indelible  inks,  which  however  may  be  wi^ed 
out  by  cyanide  of  potassium.  The  crystals  ob- 
tdned  by  evaporation  when  fiised  in  a  silver 


crucible  and  run  into  cylindrical  mooldsfbn 
the  sticks  of  lunar  caustic  used  as  an  escbrotk. 
Chloride  of  silver  (AgGl)  is  produced  bj  s. 
troducing  chlorine  or  a  soluble  chloride,  a 
common  salt,  into  the  solution  of  nitrate  d 
silver.    It  forms  a  dense  white  floccalent  p.> 
cipitate,  which  becomes  black  by  exposure  to 
the  light.    Boiling  concentrated  hjdroclJoric 
acid  and  strong  chloride  solutions  di^Irer. 
and  it  is  set  free  again  by  dilution.   TLe  sJ; 
is  produced  in  the  treatment  of  silver  ores,  sad 
by  a  recent  improvement,  eliminated  bj  ^^ 
course  to  this  property,  as  will  be  noticed  be- 
low.   In  water  and  diluted  acids  chloride  cf 
silver  is  quite  insoluble,  but  in  ammonia  &cd  a 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  it  reaiUiTiiif- 
solves.    Silver  in  solution  is  easily  detecteil  i? 
the  appearance  of  the  chloride  on  adding  a  drip 
of  nitrate  of  silver.    The  salt  occurs  asanors 
of  silver.    Iodide  of  silver  (Agl)  is  pndnced 
when  a  soluble  iodide  is  added  to  a  solututi  ti 
nitrate  of  silver.    It  is  of  a  pale  jeUow  col::. 
and  like  the  chloride  is  darkened  bj  expo&je 
to  the  light     The  daguerreotype  process  is 
founded  on  this  principle,  the  plate  of  alTtrd 
copper  being  exposed  in  a  box  to  vaj^rs  c^ 
iodine,  and  Uien  to  the  light  reflected  from  ihe 
object  to  be  represented.    The  bromide  b  of 
similar  character  to  the  iodide,  and  both,  ^ 
like  the  other  salts  of  silver,  are  afanosc  en- 
tirely insoluble  in  ammonia.— The  combirir 
tions  of  silver  with  other  metals  to  fonmisefJ 
alloys  are  very  few.    For  plate  and  coin  cop- 
per is  added  to  the  silver  to  increase  thek-d- 
ness  in  proportions  varying  in  different  ccie- 
tries.    Steel  may  be  made  to  retain  aboot  jjf 
of  its  weight  of  silver,  which  improvea  its  (p^- 
ity ;  the  uloy  is  known  as  silver  steel  Ccsi- 
bined  with  mercury,  silver  forma  tbe  mcft 
brilliant  amalgam  for  mirrors. — ^Althoogb  ow 
of  silver  are  comparatively  rare,  the  metal^it- 
self  is  widely  disseminated  in  small  qoacti^^^ 
among  other  ores,  especially  of  letd»andis(^ 
tected  in  minute  traces  even  inseayateraad 
in  the  ashes  of  various  plants.   It  la  a^^f.^ 
present  with  native  gold,  diminishing  tiwaae 
of  this  according  to  its  proportion.   Tli*B 
one  source  of  the  silver  of  conmicrce;  vl<^^ 
is  the  argentiferous  lead  ores,  in  which  9Bfi 
and  variable  proportions  of  sulphuretof  su^ff 
exist  in  combination  with  the  snlphuKiw 
lead ;  and  a  third  is  the  mines  of  native  s\^ 
and  of  true  silver  ores.    The  last,  conacoclr 
containing  lead  and  copper,  also  pas  intac:« 
of  these  metals,  as  by  diminishing  quantiot*  Ji 
silver  its  value  becomes  inferior  to  that  ol  tj 
others.    Native  silver  is  fbund  in  masse.  i» 
in  arborescent  and  filiform  shapes,  in  Tei^j* 
quartz  and  calcareous  spar  traversing  theocJ- 
morphio  rocks  and  also  the  secondair  site- 
stones  and  limestones.    The  masses  are  m^ 
times  crystalline,  and  occssionallypjjw^^JJ 
tinct  cubical  and  octahedral  forms,   ^be  °i^ 
is  sometimes  almost  chemically  pnre,»i*H. 
found  with  the  native  copper  at  Lake  Sop^^ 
but  it  is  usually  more  or  less  allojed  with  ob* 
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metals.  The  most  fiunons  masses,  several  of 
which  exceed  600  lbs.  in  weight,  have  been 
foand  at  the  mines  of  Zongsberg  in  Norway, 
of  Freiberg,  Schneeberg,  and  Johanngeorgen- 
stadt  in  Sozonj,  at  those  of  Bohemia  and  Hun- 
garyj  and  of  Peru  and  Mexico.  Though  it  has 
very  rarely  been  found  in  comparative  abun- 
dance in  mines,  it  has  in  many  instances  by 
reason  of  its  great  value  made  up  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  riches  of  their  returns. — 
Silver  glance,  or  vitreous  silver,  is  the  sulphur- 
et  of  suver  (AgS),  consisting  of  silver  87.1' and 
sulphur  12.9,  and  the  most  valuable  ore  of  the 
metaL  It  is  of  blackish  lead-gray  color,  of 
metallic  lustre  and  shining  streak ;  hardness  2 
to  2.5;  specific  gravity  7.196  to  7.865.  It  is 
easily  cut  with  a  knife,  and  readily  melts  on 
charcoal  before  the  blowpipe.  It  forms  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  ores  of  the  silver  mines 
of  the  Erzgebirge  and  of  Hangary,  of  Mexico 
and  Peru,  and  is  found  in  OomwalL  It  has 
been  found  in  some  of  the  mineral  veins  on 
the  islands  on  the  N.  coast  of  Lake  Superior ; 
but  these  are  not  now  worked.  Brittle  sul- 
pbnret  of  silver,  or  stephanite,  is  another  valu- 
able ore  found  in  the  Austrian  mines,  in  Zaca- 
tecas,  Mexico,  and  in  Peru.  It  is  a  double 
sulphurot  of  silver  and  antimony,  when  pure 
consisting  of  silver  70.4,  antimony  14,  and  sul- 
phur 15.6,  but  commonly  contaminated  with 
arsenic,  iron,  and  copper.  It  has  a  metallic 
lustre,  iron-gray  color,  and  black  powder ;  H. 
2  to  2.5 ;  sp.  gr.  6.27.  Dark  red  silver  ore,  or 
pyrargyrite,  also  known  as  ruby  silver  and 
black  silver,  contains  nearly  the  same  elements 
as  the  preceding  ore,  but  in  different  propor- 
tions, as  silver  from  57  to  60,  sulphur  from  16.6 
to  18,  antimony  from  21.8  to  24.6.  Its  coUfc  is 
black,  sometimes  approaching  cochineal  red, 
streak  red ;  H.  2  to  2.5 ;  sp.  gr.  5.7  to  5.9.  It 
is  common  in  the  Austrian  and  Mexican  mines. 
Chloride  of  silver  or  horn  silver  (AgOl)  is  a 
common  ore  in  Ohili,  and  is  also  obtained  in 
Peru  and  Mexico ;  it  has  been  met  with  in  small 
quantities  in  many  of  the  European  mines. 
When  pure  its  composition  is,  silver  75.3  and 
chlorine  24.7.  It  is  of  waxy  appearance,  resin- 
ous lustre,  color  pearl-gray,  greenish,  whitish, 
inclining  to  blue,  and  becoming  brown  in  the  air ; 
n.  1  to  1.5 ;  sp.  gr.  5.3  to  5.5.  In  Chili  and  Peru 
it  is  of  common  occurrence  in  cubical  crystals  in 
the  gozzan  of  ferruginous  earthy  matters  that 
form  the  backs  of  the  lodes,  and  are  known  by 
the  names  of  pacos  and  eolorados.  The  variety 
of  native  amalgam  or  argental  mercury,  known 
as  arquerite  from  the  mines  of  Arqueros  in 
Coqnimbo,  Chili,  is  an  ore  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  that  region,  and  was  long  regard- 
ed as  metallic  silver.  It  was  found,  however, 
by  Prof.  Domeyko  of  Coquimbo,  to  contain 
13.51  per  cent,  of  mercury,  and  its  composition 
is  consequently  represented  by  the  formula 
AgiHg.  The  more  common  variety  of  native 
amalgam,  found  in  specimens  in  some  Euro- 
pean mines,  contains  silver  34.8,  mercury  65.2, 
and  is  represented  by  AgHgs.    Argentiferous 


EUena  is  particularly  noticed  in  the  article 
BA.D.  Galena  is  rarely  deficient  in  a  trace  of 
silver,  and  this  is  profitably  separated  by  the 
improved  process  of  Pattison  from  lead  hold- 
ing 3  or  4  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton.  The 
yield  of  silver  ores  is  generally  rated  by  the 
number  of  ounces  troy  they  produce  to  the  ton 
of  2,240  lbs.  avoirdupois  or  82,667  oz.  troy. 
As  1  per  cent,  of  silver  (.01)  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  827  oz.  to  the  ton,  3^  oz.  is  represented 
by  the  decimal  0.0001,  or  yl^  per  cent.  This 
is  not  much  less  than  the  average  yield  of  the 

Seat  mass  of  ores  worked  for  sUver  even  in 
exico  and  Peru;  the  great  production  is 
rather  to  be  attributed  to  the  immense  quanti- 
ties of  such  ores  than  to  their  superior  yield. 
Beside  the  natural  compounds  of  silver  enu- 
merated above,  there  are  a  variety  of  others, 
known  rather  as  rare  minerals  than  as  worka- 
ble ores,  though  occasionally  some  of  them  are 
met  with  in  quantities  sufficient  to  add  materi- 
ally to  the  production  of  the  mines.  Such  are 
the  combinations  of  iodine  and  bromine  with 
silver,  other  alloys  with  arsenic,  antimony,  and 
otlier  metals,  and  the  carbonate  of  silver  or  sel- 
bite. — ^The  countries  which  produce  the  great 
supplies  of  silver  iti  modem  times  are  seen  by 
reference  to  the  table  of  the  metals  in  the  ar- 
ticle Mine,  vol.  xi.  p.  528.  In  1854,  for  which 
year  the  estimates  in  the  table  were  made,  the 
total  product  was  rated  in  value  at  $47,443,200, 
of  which  Mexico  furnished  $28,000,000;  and 
next  to  this  Peru,  $4,800,000;  Chili,  $4,000,- 
000;  Bolivia,  $2,080,000;  Spain,  $2,000,000; 
Austria,  $1,440,000;  and  Great  Britain,  $1,120,- 
000.  The  conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortes  in 
1519-20  was  soon  followed  by  tihe  develop- 
ment of  the  wonderfully  rich  silver  mines  of 
that  country.  The  metal  was  known  to  the 
ancient  Aztecs,  and  was  worked  by  them  with 
exquisite  skill  into  numerous  ornamental  and 
useful  articles;  but  apiong  the  vast  mineral 
treasures  of  Montezuma  the  quantity  of  silver 
was  small  compared  with  that  of  gold,  and 
gave  little  promise  of  the  unbounded  resources 
of  the  argentiferous  mines  of  his  territories. 
During  the  16th  century  these  were  opened 
and  extensively  worked  by  the  Spaniards  in 
Guanajuato,  Zacatecas,  and  other  neighboring 
districts ;  and  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries 
their  production  was  greatly  increased  by  rea- 
son of  the  greater  abundance  of  quicksilver  and 
its  more  general  employment  in  separating  the 
metal  from  its  ores.  At  the  time  of  the  visit 
of  Humboldt  operations  were  carried  on  in 
from  4,000  to  5,000  localities,  which  might  all 
be  included  in  about  3,000  distinct  mines. 
These  were  scattered  along  the  range  of  the 
Cordilleras  in  8  groups,  the  principal  of  which, 
known  as  the  centrfd  group,  contained  the  fa- 
mous mining  districts  of  Guanfguato,  Catorce, 
Zacatecas,  and  Sombrerete,  and  famished  more 
than  half  of  all  the  silver  produced  in  Mexico. 
The  mines  of  Guamvjuato,  opened  in  1558,  are 
all  upon  the  great  vein,  known  as  the  veta  ma- 
dre,  m  the  range  of  porphyritio  hills  the  sum- 
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mits  of  which  are  from  9,000  to  9,600  feel 
abore  the  level  of  the  sea,  bnt  only  about  8,000 
feet  above  the  high  plateau  of  central  Mezioo 
upon  which  they  stand.  The  great  vein  id  con- 
tained chiefly  in  day  slate,  and  crossea  the 
southern  Bl<me  of  the  hills  in  a  K  W.  and  8. 
£.  direction,  dipping  with  the  slates  (the  range 
of  which  it  follows)  from  46"*  to  48**  toward  the 
8.  W.  It  is  of  extraordinary  thickness,  often 
more  than  160  feet  across,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  traced  for  about  12  miles;  but  the  pro- 
ductive portions  are  chiefly  upon  a  length  of 
about  li  miles.  The  vein  is  made  up  of  quartz, 
carbonate  of  lime,  fragments  of  clay  slate,  to- 
gether with  large  quantities  of  iron  pyrites,  and 
Bulphurets  of  lead  and  zinc  with  some  native 
silver,  snlphnret  of  silver,  and  red  silver.  Near 
the  surface  they  are  partially  decomposed  and 
colored  red,  whence  they  are  termed  colarados. 
In  their  unchanged  condition  below  they  are 
designated  nsgros  or  black  ores.  These  are  the 
main  dependence  of  the  mines.  The  vein  has 
been  penetrated  to  the  depth  of  about  2,000 
feet,  but  not  much  below  the  level  of  tlie  pla- 
teau. The  mine  of  Yalenciana,  upon  a  rich 
portion  of  the  vein,  has  averaged  for  years  to- 
gether a  product  of  £320,000,  or  about  ^^  of  the 
total  product  of  the  8,000  mines  of  Mexico,  and 
i  of  that  of  the  whole  of  the  veta  madre.  The 
mines  of  Zacatecas,  opened  in  1648,  are  also 
upon  a  single  vein  called  the  teta  grande,  aver- 
aging in  thickness  about  80  feet.  The  forma- 
tion is  of  greenstone  and  clay  slate,  the  former 
the  most  productive.  The  veins  of  Oatorce  are 
in  limestone  supposed  to  be  of  carboniferous 
ago.  The  greatest  proportion  of  silver  in  every 
mining  district  of  Mexico  is  obtained  from  the 
Bulphuret  of  silver,  an  ore  of  gray  color  dis- 
seminated through  the  quartz  matrix  in  minute 
particles,  and  more  or  less  combined  with  oth- 
er metals.  The  other  varieties  of  argentiferous 
ores  are  numerous,  but  comparatively  small  in 
quantity ;  they  are  the  chloride  of  silver,  ruby 
silver,  native  sUver,  argentiferous  pyrites,  and 
argentiferous  galena.  The  comparative  quan- 
tities of  these  at  the  different  mines  is  very 
variable.  Until  the  present  century  the  ores 
have  been  extracted  altogether  by  the  rude 
methods  of  the  native  Indians.  They  brought  • 
them  upon  their  backs  up  the  long  flights  of 
thousands  of  roughly  formed  steps  in  loads  of 
240  to  880  lbs.  each,  while  exposed  all  the 
time  to  the  great  heat  of  the  mine,  reaching 
from  TO*  to  SO''  F.  In  1821  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment offered  facilities  for  foreigners  to  be- 
come interested  with  the  natives  in  the  mines. 
A  number  of  £nglish  mining  companies  were 
formed,  and  operations  were  undertaken  upon 
a  new  system  with  the  object  of  working  the 
mines  with  powerful  machinery,  and  with  all 
the  advantages  of  English  experience,  skill, 
and  capital.  The  adventures  were  almost  uni- 
'  versally  unsuccessful,  the  capital  being  wasted 
over  extensive  oreas  instead  of  being  concen- 
trated at  a  few  points,  and  the  nature  of  the 
country  being  extremely  unfavorable  for  the 


introduction  of  heavy  machinery,  sb  vdl  i 
for  keeping  it  in  operation  and  repair.  Tk 
English  also  generally  sooght  to  contiocetk 
old  deep  mines  that  had  been  abandonein::- 
er  than  commence  new  explorations;  lod  t^ 
result  of  experience  in  working  the  aQTernars 
is  unfavorable  to  the  search  for  rich  ores  ik 
they  have  failed  to  be  profitable  at  the  dm: 
of  from  260  to  860  fathoms.  From  tbe  cpa- 
ing  of  the  Mexican  mines  in  the  10th  (xstEP 
their  production  of  silver  has  exceeded  tht^ 
all  other  countries.  A  great  stimdiis  wss  gra 
to  it  by  the  amalgamating  process  devised  h 
Medina  at  that  early  period  in  Mexico,  od  it 
soon  attained  an  annual  rate  of  from  tl(it9^ 
to  $8,000,000.  This  continued  to  mcrmul 
in  the  18th  century  it  rose  to  |28,(KK).C0ii,  ot 
such  was  about  the  production  for  the  fct  !• 
years  of  the  present  century,  after  yliich  i: 
was  greatly  checked  by  the  var  of  iidef* 
deuce.  Bince  1860  it  has  increased  till  it  bs 
of  late  exceeded  the  yield  of  all  past  period 
It  is  even  asserted,  not  however  en  offct 
authority,  that  the  yield  in  1866  had  reacfc* 
full  $40,000,000.  The  total  product,  Iran  tke 
first  working  of  the  mines  by  the  SpsniardjtB 
their  expulsion  by  the  Mexicans  in  1827,  s 
stated  from  the  records  of  the  niDtetoUTt 
been  $2,028,000,000.  The  silver  mines  of 
northern  Mexico,  near  the  bonudair  cf  U 
United  States,  are  supposed  to  be  of  petf 
value  also,  but  their  development  ha  bwii  rt- 
tarded  by  the  hostility  of  the  Apache  flHiC> 
manche  Indians,  who  hold  possefisioa  of  p 
tions  of  these  territories.  Mining  openc* 
have  however  been  undertaken  of  late  nf**  ^* 
Rio  Grande,  and  also  over  the  AmericM  imz 
Arizona  territory,  the  productsof  which ot »■ 
ready  reaching  the  United  States.  Catnip 
rica  possesses  no  silver  mines  that  are  ^^^f 
to  much  extent;  but  rich  ores  are  know/ 
exist  in  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Cost*  wa 
—The  famous  mines  of  Potoa  in  Peru  («^ 
Bolivia)  were  discovered  m  1645  by  an  Iwo 
hunter,  Diego  Huaka,  who,  according  to  i<j^ 
ta,  accidentally  exposed  native  lof f.r^T) 
precious  metal  in  the  roots  of  a  bosh  vtw  ■ 
pulled  from  the  ground.  This  led  tothec^ 
covery  of  extraordinary  quantities  of  atw 
silver,  and  the  city  of  Potosi  »ob^^^ 
in  the  barren  and  almost  inacceasflrfe©o» 
For  20  years  succeedhig  1557  the  anntH  jj^ 
duction  of  the  mines  of  this  region  v««w 
$2,200,000,  and  the  total  V^^J^X^ 
present  time  is  rated  at  oier  $l«!ji«^ 
(See  Akdks,  Pkbit,  and  PotosiJ  Silrer  Ba» 
are  worked  in  various  parts  ^^^^r^^^ 
them  upon  a  small  scale  and  *^],^  jj 
purpose  of  avoiding  the  government  d3» 
the  Cerro  de  Fernando  at  Hn^lpJ*!^'  q 
Micuipampa,  rich  ores  were  ^J**^^ 'Jfl  4? 
and  there  are  now,  it  is  said,  aboct  M«y^ 
opened  in  the  hill.  Other  important  b^^ 
districts  are  Gualanca  in  Hoamaw*  ^^^j^ 
Lucanas,  and  Huantigaya.  Oeiro  *  r^  ^ 
especially  famous  for  its  hffge  prodocoi*- 
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tcfwn  is  built  upon  Use  site  of  the  mines,  and 
the  openings  to  many  of  them  are  through  the 
honses  of  the  miners.  In  Bolivia,  beside  the 
mines  of  Potosi,  are  those  of  Porto^ete  in  the 
proymoe  of  Ohiohas,  celebrated  for  the  richness 
of  their  ores,  which  produce  6  to  8  times  as  much 
silver  to  the  caaan  as  those  of  Potosi.  Other 
mines  also  are  worked  in  the  same  district  The 
mines  of  Lipes.have  been  verj  productive,  and 
those  also  of  La  Plata,  Porco,  Carangas,  and 
Ornro.  The  earlier  silver  mines  worked  in  Chili 
vere  in  the  province  of  Santiago  and*  in  the  min- 
eral district  of  Arqueros,  about  17  leagues  from 
CkK[uimbo.  The  production  was  not  large,  and 
has  almost  ceased  since  the  opening  of  the  rich 
mines  near  Oopiapo  in  the  province  of  Ata- 
cama.  Within  a  circuit  of  25  leagues  from 
this  city  there  are  19  silver  mining  districts,  of 
whidi  those  of  Ohafiarcillo  and  Tres  Puntaa 
are  the  most  important.  The  metal  is  found 
in  a  yarietj  of  combinatioDs,  as  a  sulphuret, 
chloride,  chloro-bromide,  and  iodide;  it  is 
also  associated  with  arsenic,  antimony,  and 
mercury,  and  is  sometimes  abundant  in  a  na- 
tive state.  The  ores  of  difficult  reduction  have 
been  lai^ly  transported  to  England  to  be  there 
treated,  the  exports  in  1852  exceeding  5,000 
tons ;  but  works  have  since  been  constructed 
by  the  English  smelters  at  Galdera,  the  port 
of  Gopiapo,  for  their  reduction.  The  mines 
are  in  a  country  difficult  of  access,  quite  nnpro- 
dnctive  even  in  the  timber  and  fuel  required 
for  mining  purposes,  almost  entirely  destitute 
of  water^  and  of  a  cold  and  dreary  dimate. — 
Of  the  silver  mines  of  Spain,  none  have  been 
esteemed  of  importance  from  the  middle  ages 
down  to  the  year  1825,  except  the  mines  of 
Guadalcanal  and  Oazalla  to  Uie  N.  of  Seville. 
In  the  1 6th  century  they  were  profitably  worked 
by  the  government,  and  produced  altogether 
400,223  marcs  of  silver.  They  afterward  pasa- 
ed  into  private  hands,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  century  are  said  to  have  produced 
daily  about  170  marcs  of  silver.  They  were 
finally  abandoned  and  the  workings  filled  with 
water.  In  1825  mining  operations  were  re- 
vived in  Spain;  in  1839  the  famous  silver 
mines  of  the  Sierra  Almagrera  in  the  province 
of  Almeria  were  discovered,  and  in  1843  those 
of  Hiendelenoina  in  the  province  of  Guadala- 
jara. In  1850  the  Almagrera  mines  produced 
40,696  marcs  of  silver,  which  however  is  a  fall* 
ing  off  of  their  earlier  yield.  The  veins  run 
nearly  K  and  S.  in  finely  grained  clay  slates 
and  micaceous  slates,  and  contain  chiefly  argen- 
tiferons  galena  with  some  chloride  of  silver. 
The  great  lode  of  the  Jaroso  mine  is  from  18 
to  24  feet  thick.  The  veins  of  Hiendelencma 
run  £.  and  W.,  and  are  seldom  more  than  8 
feet  thick;  they  produce  sulphurets  and  chlo- 
rides of  silver  unmixed  with  lead.  By  the  ap« 
plication  of  Pattison's  process  of  desilvering 
lead  (see  Lead,  voL  x.  p.  387)  to  the  product 
of  the  argentiferous  galenas  of  the  numerous 
lead  mines  of  Spain,  especially  in  the  provinces 
«f  Mar€da  and  Almeria,  a  great  increase  has 


been  made  in  the  production  of  Silver  in  that 
country.  Such  ores  are  the  source  of  the  silver 
obtained  in  Great  Britain ;  but  until  the  inven- 
tion of  Pattison^s  process  only  those  richest  in 
silver  could  be  treated  for  this  metal.  It  is 
estimated  that  at  the  present  tune  from  5  to  8 
oz.  of  silver  to  the  ton  are  obtained  from  more 
than  80,000  tons  of  lead,  making  an  aggregate 
of  not  less  than  200,000  ounces  of  silver  annu- 
ally, which  but  for  this  process  must  have  re- 
mained with  the  lead.  The  total  production 
of  silver  in  Great  Britain  for  the  years  named 
was  as  follows: 


LocalitlM. 

18U. 

1851. 

ISSfl. 

Kntcland:  OomOiSB. 
Cornwall 

2^436 
T7,45« 
61,981 

T9,924 
S8,660 

'*803 

22t277 
00,202 
48,460 

74.091 
•     24,603 

"445 

2^189 
53,866 

Devon 

Cnmberland 

43,721 

78,238 
22,508 

Durham  and  Nortbnm- 
beriand 

Westmoreland 

Derbyahire 

8,000 
1.C5I 
1,296 

York .. 

Somersetshire 

Total 

Wales 

481.909 

$2^7 

eo,883 

5,3SS 

8,700 

6W 

417,813 

60,097 

43,010 

4,206 

8,071 

188 

426,974 
71598 

M^<>fKan , 

46,98S 

Scotland 

4^882 

14,861 

800 

Ireland 

Bnndries 

Silver  from  sliyer  ore 

4^260 

Total 

Value 

614,180 
£158,470 

682,866 
£188,216 

609,345 
£156^669 

The  mines  of  Schemnitz  and  Kremnitz  in  N.  W. 
Hungary  were  worked  by  the  Romans,  and 
after  being  abandoned  were  reopened  in  the 
7th  or  8th  century.  These  and  various  mines 
in  Bohemia  and  other  parts  of  Austria  were 
productive  during  the  middle  ages,  and  are 
still  profitably  worked.  The  ores  are  for  the 
most  part  ai^gentiferous  galenas,  yielding  from 
20  to  200  ounces  to  a  ton  of  lead.  The  most 
celebrated  mines  are  those  of  Joachimsthal  in 
the  Bohemian  circle  of  Saatz,  those  of  Alton- 
berg  in  Styria,  and  Schellgadin  in  Saltzburg. 
The  last  named  were  reopened  in  1878,  and 
are  now  the  most  productive.  The  mines ' 
in  the  Tyrol  near  Brixen  were  known  in  the 
16th  century  as  the  £1  Dorado,  and  in  1C23 

I>roduced  8,800  lbs.  of  silver;  but  they  have 
ong  since  been  abandoned.  The  mining  dis- 
trict of  Freiberg  in  Saxony  was  a  wild,  value- 
less region  previous  to  the  10th  century.  The 
shining  argentiferous  lead  ores  were  discov- 
ered in  the  trades  made  by  the  wheels  of  the 
wagoners,  and  in  1169  the  veins  were  first  dis- 
covered and  opened.  From  that  time  they 
have  been  worked  in  great  numbers,  and  have 
added  not  a  little  to  the  silver  product  of  Eu- 
rope. The  yi^d  of  the  ores  in  silver  is  in  gen- 
eral greater  tl^  that  of  the  or^s  of  Hexico  and 
Peru,  but  the  veins  are  comparatively  small. 
In  1760  a  mass  of  native  silver  was  obtained 
near  Freiberg  weighing  168  lbs.  The  mines 
of  Schneeberg  in  Saxony  were  especially  fa- 
mous for  their  large  production  of  rich  silver 
ores  in  the  16th  century.  In  Norway  silver 
mines  are  worked  at  Eongsberg,  62  miles  from 
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Christiania,  the  capital.  They  were  ^Uacorered 
in  1624,  and  were  immediately  taken  posses- 
sion of  bj  the  crown.  The  highest  yield  of  any 
year  was  in  1883,  amounting  to  29,890  lbs. 
troy.  Fine  specimens  of  native  silver  are  ob- 
tained from  these  mines.  Ih  the  royal  mnsenm 
at  Copenhagen  are  two  specimens,  one  6  feet 
long,  2  feet  broad,  and  8  inches  thick,  nearly 
all  of  which  is  silver ;  the  other,  which  is  pure, 
is  about  18  inches  long  and  12  inches  square. 
A  number  of  silver  mines  were  formerly  worked 
in  Sweden;  but  at  present  the  only  one  of 
importance  is  the  Sala  or  Salaberg  in  West- 
mannia,  28  leagues  N.  W.  from  Stockholm. 
It  yields  rich  argentiferous  galena,  and  the  an- 
nual product  is  from  4,000  to  5,000  marcs  of 
silver.  Numerous  silver  mines  are  found  in 
the  Ural  and  Altai  mountains,  especially  in 
the  district  of  Eolyvan.  The  metal  is  also 
produced  in  Thibet,  China,  Cochin  China,  Ja- 

gan,  and  other  Asiatic  countries. — ^The  United 
tates  had  hardly  been  known  as  a  silver-pro- 
ducing country  until  the  discovery  of  the  Cali- 
fornia gold  mines,  when  the  snudl  proportion 
of  silver  which  accompanies  the  gold  began  to 
attain  considerable  importance  in  the  great 
production  of  that  metal.  In  North  Carolina 
the  Washington  mine  in  Davidson  co.  has  been 
known  as  a  silver  mine  since  the  year  1840, 
sometimes  affording  ores  of  great  richness,  but 
very  fluctuating  in  quantity ;  and  the  lead  ores 
of  Pho&nixville,  Fenn.  (see  Lead),  have  at 
times  furnished  some  silver  also  to  the  U.  S. 
mint  With  the  Lake  Superior  copper  have  also 
been  found  small  quantities  of  native  silver,  and 
this  is  now  collected  in  such  amount  as  to  be 
regularly  received  at  the  mint ;  while  the  re- 
cently discovered  mines  of  Washoe  on  the  bor- 
ders of  California  and  Nevada  territory,  and 
those  of  Arizona,  add  still  larger  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing quantities  to  the  total  amount.  F^om 
the  returns  of  the  U.  S.  mint  at  Philadelphia 
the  receipts  of  American  silver  for  the  year 
ending  June  1,  1861,  amounted  to  $600,000, 
derived  as  foUows :  from  the  Washoe  region, 
$200,000;  from  Lake  Superior,  $18,000;  from 
Arizona,  $12,000;  from  North  Carolina,  $6,000 ; 
and  from  the  gold  of  California  and  Colorado, 
$869,000.  The  Washoe  mines  are  situated  along 
a  range  of  hills  lying  just  below  the  Sierra 
Nevada  on  its  E.  side.  The  region  has  for 
some  time  been  known  as  producing  gold,  the 
value  of  which  was  deteriorated  by  its  large 
percentage  of  silver.  Toward  the  close  of 
1869  the  discovery  was  made  of  veins  of  argen- 
tiferous galena,  some  of  which  contained  very 
large  proportions  of  silver.  Great  excitement 
was  produced  throughout  California  by  this 
discovery,  and  during  the  year  1860  a  large 
emi^ation  set  in  to  the  wild  territory,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  mines  were  opened 
upon  veins  of  a  permanent  character.  The  dis- 
trict is  about  160  m.  N.  E.  from  Sacramento, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Sierra  Nevtida,  in  the 
valley  of  the  upper  portion  of  Carson's  river ; 
its  outlet  is  in  this  direction  to  San  Francisco. 


The  silidons  and  otherwise  complex  dttndr 
of  the  ores  renders  them  very  diffieult  to  n^ 
duce,  and  through  want  of  proper  icetalkp^ 
cal  works  and  skill  in  the  coimtrj  thej  h^ 
been  transported  to  the  Pacific  coast,  aod  ^ 
ped  to  New  York,  and  thence  to  EngUnd.  hi 
many  of  them  contain  silver  to  the  mmii 
$2,000  per  ton,  the  cost  of  traiuportatioii  is  set 
a  large  item  in  comparison  with  their  tl?k 
The  amount  of  silver  reported  abore  as  rmni 
from  these  mines  is  but  a  very  small  poitioB  i 
their  actual  product.  The  Arixona  mines  r 
near  the  Gila  river,  in  a  silver  mining  dktnc 
formerly  occupied  and  worked  bj  Ae  &• 
icans,  from  which  they  were  drirenbytlielfr 
dians.  Since  the  country  came  into  the  possfi- 
sion  of  the  United  States,  a  number  <tf  theok 
mines  have  been  reopened  by  companies  fon> 
ed  in  Cincmnati,  New  York,  and  81  Lni 
Guaymas,  the  chief  port  of  &e  gulf  of  Ca&ior- 
nia,  is  the  outlet  of  the  district,  the  nuoesbeiif 
from  270  to  420  m.  N.  of  it  in  a  region  to  lie 
N.  and  S.  of  Tucson.  Themines  of  theSonon 
company  of  Cincinnati,  about  75  m.  S.  of  Tix- 
son,  were  opened  in  1868,  and  have  prodncd 
a  considerable  amount  of  silver,  which  is  sepa- 
rated at  the  smelting  works  of  the  compay^ 
Arivaca,  7  m.  from  fiie  mines.  TheMaricops 
company  of  New  York  conmienced  opers&B 
70  m.  N.  of  Tucson  in  1860,  upon  TdnsofTS- 
reous  copper  ores  that  contain  TariaWe^ais- 
titles  of  silver,  worth  from  $40  to  $80  per  ^ 
Other  mines  also  are  in  operation  in  the  «ik 
region,  and  it  is  probable  that  thia  will  em- 
tually  become  of  considerable  importoace  w 
its  production  of  silver ;  but  at  present  itsufe 
serious  drawbacks  in  the  thinoesi  of  !«!«* 
tion,  the  aridness  of  the  dimate  and  eoa* 
quent  want  of  fertility  of  the  soil,  its  reffl* 
ness  from  the  coast,  and  its  liability  to  tk* 
cursions  of  hostile  Indians. — MetaHkrifitTm^ 
ment.  The  methods  of  separating  silTer  ma 
its  ores  are  based  either  upon  formingnia*- 
gam  of  the  metal  with  mercury,  and  thnsro^ 
ning  it  out  in  a  fluid  state,  as  in  the  trtttaa 
of  gold  ores,  or  on  bringmg  it  into  conw»J* 
with  lead  by  fusion,  and  afterward  apan^ 
the  two  metals  by  oupellation.  AsthesflWj 
however,  unlike  gold,  is  not  for  the  nost^ 
already  in  the  metallic  state,  tiieamalgw"^ 
process  is  made  more  complicated  by  ^JP^ 
mary  operations  required  tobreaknprts"^ 
cal  combinations.  The  ores  of  Meflco  & 
Peru  are  treated  by  both  processes;  bat  t^ 
about  an  eighth  of  the  silver  of  Mcnc»BO^ 
tained  by  smelting.  The  rich  ores  vtj^ 
out  from  the  heaps  as  the  prodnds  of  twouj 
are  broken  up  with  hammers,  and  arerestfrw 
for  the  furnaces;  but  the  great  bi» «^ 
ores  are  destined  for  the  amalgamation  c^^ 
The  furnaces  are  small  Wast  ftmaca^^ 
are  in  use  in  Germany,  with  ^*f'**Aji 
fuel,  and  the  charges  consist  of  *™  JJ^ 
ores  mixed  with  slags  and  readaes  wj^ 
smeltings,  together  with  litharge  «^ 
lead  and  a  little  iron  ore  and  lime.  i»r 
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cess  is  an  ezpensiTo  one,  amounting  to  £16  to 
JB20  per  ton,  except  in  a  district  like  Timapan, 
where  lead  ore  is  abundant.    Some  of  the  es- 
tablishments for  reducing  the  ores  are  of  great 
extent  and  verj  complete  in  their  arrange- 
ments ;  thej  are  called  haciendas  de  heneficio 
or  haciendas  deplata.    The  Hacienda  de  Begla 
at  Real  del  Monte  contains  both  smelting  and 
amalgamating  works ;  that  in  Fresnillo,  85  m. 
from  Zacatecas,  is  the  largest  for  amalgamat- 
ing only,  covering  a  space  within  walls  of 
1,370  hj  1,120  feet    The  amalgamation  pro- 
cess was  invented  in  Mexico  in  1567  by  Barto- 
lom6  de  Medina.    Though  a  rude  method,  it  is 
perhaps  the  best  for  these  regions,  where  the 
ores  are  abundant  and  poor,  labor  cheap,  fuel 
scarce,  and  mechanical  operations  must  neces- 
sarily be  of  the  rudest  character,  with  little  aid 
from  water  or  steam  power.  The  ores  brought 
np  from  the  mines  having  been  assorted,  and 
the  best  selected  for  smelting,  the  rest,  in  which 
the  silver  even  when  in  the  native  state  is  almost 
universally  in  too  small  quantity  to  be  visible, 
is  crushed  by  rude  stamping  machines,  and  is 
then  ground  with  water  to  fine  slime  or  mud 
in  the  machines  called  arrastres,  numbers  of 
which  are  usually  arranged  under  a  covered 
shed,  and  each  worked  hy  two  mules.    (See 
Arrastrb.)    The  finer  the  grinding  the  more 
readily  is  the  silver  afterward  separated,  and 
the  less  the  loss  of  mercury  in  the  subsequent 
operations.    The  fine  paste  is  turned  into  pits 
and  left  for  some  days  to  dry  to  suitable  consist- 
ence.   It  is  then  spread  out  in  circular  heaps 
of  30  to  60  feet  diameter,  and  nearly  a  foot 
deep,  upon  the  extensive  floors,  which  are 
sometimes  laid  with  boards  and  calked,  and 
sometimes  are  paved  with  flat  stones.  To  each 
heap  of  about  60  tons  is  added  in  the  centre 
about  160  bushels  of  impure  salt,  and  this  is  then 
well  intermixed,  first  by  shovels  and  then  by 
treading  of  horses  or  mules.    The  next  day  the 
treading  is  repeated  for  an  hour,  when  from  i 
to  1  per  cent,  of  calcined  and  pulverized  pyri- 
tous  copper,  called  magistral,  is  added  and 
thoroughly  incorporated   into   the   mass   by 
treading.    The  magistral  contains  from  8  to  10 
per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  copper^  and  as  much 
sulphate  of  iron,  which  are  the  active  ingre- 
dients in  the  chemical  reactions  that  take  place. 
The  smaller  quantity  is  required  in  cold  weath- 
er, the  larger  quantity  in  summer,  and  with 
richer  ores,  as,  very  singularly,  in  winter  the 
heaps  become  hotter  than  in  the  summer.    If 
the  neat  ^rows  too  great  it  is  checked  by  intro- 
ducing lime.    The  mercury  is  next  added  by 
filtering  it  through  a  canvas  bag  all  over  the 
heap,  and  this  too  is  incorporated  by  shovels 
and  by  treading.  It  is  turned  over  and  trodden 
anew  every  other  day,  and  more  mercury  is 
added  each  time  till  the  heap  has  received  the 
establbhed  quantity.    This  is  ascertained  by 
occasional  tests  which  the  superintendent  or 
azoguero  makes  by  panning  as  in  gold  wash- 
ing, judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  amal- 
gam and  the  quicksilver  whether  any  more  of 


the  latter  is  required.    In  Zacatecas,  for  ores 
yielding  from  80  to  85  ounces  to  the  ton,  the 
total  amount  of  mercury  employed  upon  each 
heap  of  60  tons  is  1,620  lbs.    In  summer  from 
12  to  15  days  are  required  for  the  completion 
of  the  process,  and  in  winter  from  20  to  25; 
but  in  other  parts  of  Mexico  it  sometimes  oc- 
cupies from  6  weeks  to  2'  months.    The  amal- 
gam is  recovered  by  a  system  of  washing  similar 
to  that  practised  in  collecting  gold.    The  pre- 
pared materials  are  introduce  into  circular 
vats  built  in  masonry,  each  about  8  feet  deep 
and  0  in  diameter.    A  vertical  central  shaft 
carrying  horizontal  arms  is  made  to  rotate  in 
each  one,  stirring  up  the  contents,  while  a 
stream  of  water  circulates  through,  carrying 
over  the  top  the  lighter  muddy  portions.    The 
operation  is  also  performed  by  men  treading 
the  slimes  in  a  current  of  water.    The  ftmiilgftTn 
collects  in  the  bottom,  and  ^om  time  to  time 
is  allowed  to  flow  out  into  another  smaller  ap- 
paratus of  similar  construction,  where  it  is  fur- 
ther worked.    It  is  at  last  collected  in  a  leather 
bag  with  a  canvas  bottom,  and  being  well 
squeezed  the  free  mercury  passes  through,  car- 
rying a  little  silver  with  it,  while  the  mass  re- 
mains in  a  semi-solid  state  in  the  bag.    The 
mercury  is  used  for  the  next  operation,  and  the 
amalgam  is  moulded  into  wedge-^aped  blocks, 
each  of  about  80  lbs.  weight,  which  are  pilea 
upon  each  other  on  an  iron  plate  in  the  build- 
ing called  the  burning  house.    When  sufficient 
heaps  are  collected^  they  are  covered  with  a 
great  iron  bell,  which  is  let  down  over  them 
from  the  roof  and  carefully  luted  round  titie 
edge.    An  iron  pipe  passes  down  through  the 
centre  of  the  plate  into  a  cistern  of  water  be- 
neath. ^  A  fire  of  charcoal  is  kept  burning  dur- 
ing a  night  close  around  the  bell,  and  the  heat 
of  this  drives  off  the  mercury  in  vapor  down 
the  pipe  and  into  the  water,  where  it  is  con- 
densed and  finally  recovered.     The  silver  is 
found  in  solid  masses  when  the  bell  is  raised 
up.    It  is  weighed,  and  then  usually  cast  into 
ingots  or  bars  of  QO  or  90  lbs.  each.    The  pro- 
cess is  a  wasteful  one  for  mercury,  every  100 
lbs.  of  silver,  it  is  stated,  Involving^a  loss  of 
from  180  to  150  lbs.  of  mercury.    This  occurs 
in  the  amalgamating  heaps  from  the  conver- 
sion of  portions  of  the  mercury  into  the  proto- 
chloride  or  calomel,  which  is  afterward  wa^ed 
away  with  the  earthy  matters.    It  has  been  es- 
timated that  the  total  expenditure  of  mercury 
in  this  process  during  tiie  17th  and  18th  cen- 
turies amounted  to  6,000,000  cwt.    The  chem- 
ical changes  that  take  place  are  somewhat 
conlplicated,  but  are  commonly  explained  as 
follows :  The  sulphate  of  copper  of  the  magis- 
tral and  the  common  salt  mutually  decompose 
each  other,  becoming  chloride  of  copper  and 
sulphate  of  soda.    The  metallic  silver  present 
converts  the  chloride  of  copper  into  tne  sub- 
chloride,  combining  itself  with  the  chlorine 
liberated.    The  dichloride  of  copper  in  contact 
with  sulphuret  of  silver  is  dissolved  in  the  so- 
lution of  common  salt,  and  is  then  converted 
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into  Bobhuret,  whilo  the  silver  becomes  a  chlo- 
ride. The  mercury  then  reacts  upon  the  silver 
aalt)  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  the  silver 
amalgam  and  the  protochloride  of  mercury  or 
calomel.  An  excess  of  magistral  produces  an 
excess  of  chloride  of  copper,  the  effect  of  which 
is  to  divide  the  mercury  mto  very  minute  glob- 
ules. When  this  is  observed,  lime  is  added  to 
decompose  the  excess  of  chloride  of  copper, 
which  otherwise  would  reconvert  the  silver 
into  chloride  and  the  mercury  into  oalomeL 
The  rationale  of  the  process  is  differently  given 
by  some  authorities.  The  amalgamating  pro- 
cess is  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale  at  Frei- 
berg in  Saxony,  upon  a  plan  differing  from  the 
American  chiefly  in  the  substitution  of  mechan- 
ical moving  power  and  fuel  for  manual  labor. 
The  different  character  of  the  ores,  however, 
involves  some  modifications  of  the  American 
method.  They  contain  a  great  variety  of  other 
metals  beside  silver,  as  lead,  copper,  antimony, 
arsenic,  iron,  zinc,  and  sometimes  bismuth, 
gold,  nickel,  and  cobalt.  The  presence  of  lead 
to  the  extent  of  more  than  7  per  cent,  is  detri- 
mental to  the  amalgamating  process,  and  of 
copper  of  more  than  1  per  cent.  It  is  necessary 
therefore  to  guard  agamst  this  excess,  and  the 
ores  r^ected  in  assorting  the  heaps  are  treated 
by  another  method.  The  proportion  of  silver 
required  is  about  80  oz.  to  the  ton,  and  of  iron 
pyrites,  to  furnish  sulphur,  about  one  third  of 
the  whole  mass.  The  object  of  the  sulphur  is 
to  decompose  the  chloride  of  sodium,  which  is 
afterward  added,  and  thus  generate  chlorine. 
The  mass  is  reduced  to  powder  by  stamping, 
and  is  then  mixed  and  thoroughly  incorporated 
with  ^  its  weight  of  connnon  salt.  The  mix- 
ture is  roasted  in  a  calcining  furnace,  first  at  a 
low  red  heat  and  with  constant  stirring.  Fumes 
of  arsenic  and  oxide  of  antimony  appear  as  the 
heat  is  raised,  and  these  carrying  over  with 
them  some  silver  condense  and  are  collected 
in  the  receiving  chambers  above  the  furnace. 
The  iron  pyrites  and  otiier  sulphurets  are  next 
decomposed,  the  sulphur  burning  with  a  bluish 
fiame  and  giving  off  vapors  of  sulphurous  acid. 
These  finally  cease,  ana,  the  heat  being  raised 
to  full  redness,  are  succeeded  by  vapors  of 
chlorine  and  of  chloride  of  iron,  By  the  chlo- 
rine tims  produced  about  85  per  cent,  of  the 
silver  is  converted  into  a  chloride.  From  4  to 
6  hours  are  spent  in  roasting  each  chaiige  of  8^ 
to  4}  cwt.  The  roasted  materials  taken  from 
the  furnace  are  next  screened,  and  the  coarser 
portions  are  broken  up  and  again  roasted  for 
two  hours  with  2  per  cent,  of  common  salt. 
The  finer  are  ground  in  a  mill  and  bolted  till 
reduced  to  impalpable  powder.  This  is  intro- 
duced in  charges  of  half  a  ton  each  into  revolv- 
ing horizontal  casks,  together  with  about  88 
gidlons  of  water  to  each  cask  and  from  78  to 
100  lbs.  of  scrap  iron.  After  revolving  slowly 
for  an  hour  or  two  the  casks  are  stopped  and 
examined.  More  water  or  ore,  as  may  be  re- 
quired, is  added,  and  also  5  cwt.  of  mercury. 
The  rotation  b  then  renewed  and  kept  up  for 


18  hoars  at  the  rate  of  20  to  S5  torM  tmk 
The  casks  are  occasionally  examined  toinsci 
a  right  consistency  in  the  chiirges.  TLeefttt 
of  the  metallic  iron  first  added  is  to  redact  tix 
sesquichloride  of  h'on  in  the  miitore  to  protv 
chloride,  with  the  view  of  guarding  agauistl* 
conversion  of  the  mercury  into  protochkrik 
The  excess  of  iron  afterward  aids  in  docc>Q]<^ 
ing  the  chloride  of  silver,  the  dicbloride  d 
the  sulphate  of  copper,  and  thus  fadlilatei'tiK 
production  of  the  amalgam  of  silver  asdfcp- 
per.  The  amalgamation  being  completed,  the 
casks  are  filled  entirely  with  water  and  e;^ 
to  revolve  2  hours  longer  at  a  slow  rate.  Tij 
collects  the  amalgam  together,  so  thatitefii 
be  run  off  through  an  opening  in  the  lo^er  ^ 
of  the  casks,  and  to  it  is  afterward  add(!dtii2 
obtained  in  washing'  up  the  other  conteDUef 
the  casks.  The  amalgam  is  squeezed  thiot^ 
a  bag,  the  excess  of  mercury  is  retamed  to  & 
next  operation,  and  the  solid  amalgam  is  ke^k 
for  distillation.  It  consists  of  about  U  pe 
cent,  of  mercury,  11  of  silver,  3i  of  ccppff, 
and  1  of  antimony,  lead,  zinc, &e.  \\''^^ 
lected  in  quantities  of  8  to  6  cwt  and  flsfe-l 
in  iron  trays  arranged  one  above  another  cpcJ 
a  tripod  of  iron  bars,  which  stands  in  a  tro^fi 
of  water.  A  tall  bell  is  let  down  over  this  ^ 
a  fire  is  made  around  its  upper  portion.  Tie 
mercury  volatilized  by  the  heat  leaves  'k 
metals  and  settles  down  in  the  water,  Tt«t 
it  is  afterward  recovered.  The  «pongy  Tic*jr 
lie  residuum  is  then  fiised  in  crucibles  aa^  ra 
into  ingots,  to  be  purified  by  subseqceni  ^\<^ 
tions.  The  fumes  formed  in  the  caldni 
process  are  occasionally  collected  and  ^^* 
up  together  with  the  crucibles  employed  :a 
refining  the  silver,  and  the  product  is  txirxt 
to  the  amalgamation  casks.  The  mavii* 
ble  loss  of  silver  not  separated  from  the "» 
by  this  process  is  found  to  be  from  5  to » 
per  cent  of  that  they  contained;  and  the.« 
of  mercury  is  only  about  }  part  of  tb«j  ^> 
ver  obtained,  the  great  saving  in  this  overtje 
results  of  the  American  process  being  Jkw 
the  reduction  of  the  chloride  of  sflw  by^w 
iron  and  not  by  the  mercury.— Some  toportLd 
improvements  have  recently  been  u»t"a'^f;5 
Europe  in  treating  silver  ores,  by  whKh  ^ 
use  of  mercury  is  entirely  dispaised  witfi.  J. 
one  method,  after  the  ore  has  been  nnt  n)»a 
by  itself,  and  then  with  common  sJt, jt  s^ 
gested  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  mc 
salt.  This  dissolves  the  chloride  of  sw.  f« 
when  diluted  lets  down  that  which  it  had  tatd 
up.  But  instead  of  thus  separating  the  cj^ 
ride,  it  is  found  better  to  digest  the  »lpf^ 
upon  metallic  copper,  which  causes  pf«jp-* 
tion  of  the  metallic  sQver  with  »ny*?!*J 
chloride  of  copper.  The  presence  of  tfib  a- 
in  solution  does  not  interfere  with  the  u*« 
the  liquid  upon  fresh  portions  of  ore.  Ab«» 
process  is  conducted  without  convertntf -^ 
silver  into  a  chloride.  The  powdered  ?EiJ«^- 
ous  ores  are  roasted  to  the  complete  deoff. 
sition  of  the  sulphates  of  iron  and  copper,  ^^ 
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the  sulphate  of  silver,  vhioh  is  nnaflTeetdd  by 
tlie  high  temperature,  remains  in  the  mass.  It 
is  then  dissolved  out  by  boiling  water  and  pre- 
cipitated hj  metallic  copper.  Both  processes 
liave  been  extensively  practised  in  England. — 
The  treatment  of  the  various  argentiferous  lead 
and  copper  ores,  Arom  which  the  silver  is  to  be 
separated,  differs  in  different  countries,  and  is 
varied  according  'to  the  peculiar  characters  of 
tlie  o/es.  The  lead  or  the  copper  is  first  ob- 
tained, carrying  with  them  the  silver,  which  is 
afterward  separated  by  cupellation,  liquation, 
or  otherwise.  Some  argentiferous  galenas 
baving  a  low  produce  of  lead  and  a  silicious 
gangue,  such  perhaps  as  the  Washoe  silver  ores, 
are  reduced  at  Olausthal  in  the  Hartz  by  a 
specid  method  designed  to  avoid  the  formation 
of  oxide  of  lead  in  Vie  smelting  fhmace,  which 
combining  with  the  silica  present  produces  a 
iritreous  Sag  extremely  difficult  of  reduction. 
A  mixture  is  consequently  made  of  the  crushed 
ore  with  various  secondary  products  obtained 
at  different  stages  of  the  process,  together  with 
a  quantity  of  granulated  cast  iron ;  and  the 
fusion  is  conducted  in  a  small  blast  fhmaoe  20 
to  25  feet  high  and  about  8  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  widest  part,  with  the  admission  of  no  more 
air  than  is  necessary  to  keep  up  the  fire.    The 

frocess  as  described  by  Reg^ianlt  is  given  in 
•hillips's  "Manual  of  Metallurgy,"  p.  610.— 
Another  new  method  of  desilverizing  argen- 
tiferous lead,  beside  that  of  Pattison,  has  re- 
cently been  introduced  in  some  of  the  English 
metallurgical  works,  where  it  is  known  as 
Parke's  process.  It  is  based  on  the  property 
possessed  by  metallic  zinc  of  taking  up  the  sil- 
ver from  the  melted  metal,  and  forming  with  it 
a  scum  which  floats  upon  the  surface  of  the 
metallic  bath.  The  lead  treated  by  this  pro- 
cess commonly  contains  10  to  15  oz.  of  silver 
per  ton.  It  is  melted  to  the  amount  of  6  or  7 
tons  in  a  large  cast  iron  pot,  and  some  zinc  is 
melted  in  another  pot  attached  to  it.  The  lead 
being  assayed,  zinc  is  added  in  the  proportion 
of  from  1  jr  to  2  lbs.  to  each  ounce  of  silver,  and 
tlie  alloy  is  well  stirred  for  an  hour  to  two 
hours.  The  fire  is  then  allowed  to  go  down, 
and  the  metal  is  left  for  the  scum  to  rise.  As 
it  forms  it  is  taken  out,  strained  with  a  per- 
forated ladle  as  in  Pattison's  process,  and  re- 
moved to  a  sloping  iron  retort,  which  is  heated 
to  melt  the  lead  taken  up  with  the  scum.  As 
this  fuses  it  flows  down  mto  a  mould,  carrying 
witii  it  silver  to  the  amount  of  about  1,000  oz. 
to  the  ton.  This  is  immediately  cupelled. 
From  the  residues  found  in  the  retort  the  zinc 
is  expelled  by  distillation,  and  about  half  the 
whole  employed  is  thus  recovered,  and  more 
silver  remains  behind,  together  with  any  lead, 
copper,  nickel,  4;c.,  that  may  have  been  present. 
The  lead  in  the  cast  iron  pot,  after  the  removal 
of  the  crust,  is  ladled  out  into  a  gutter,  which 
conducts  it  into  a  reverberatory  furnace  with  a 
cast  iron  bottom,  where  it  is  kept  for  some 
hours  at  a  low  red  heat  in  order  to  drive  off 
the  last  traces  of  zinc*    It  is  then  let  into  an 


iron  pot  and  boiled  with  green  wood,  as  in  the 
purifying  of  copper  and  tin.  The  lead  is  said  to 
be  thus  obtained  very  pure,  and  with  a  loss  of 
about  one  per  cent. — Copper  ores  containing 
silver  are  commonly  reduced  by  some  of  the 
methods  of  treating  copper  ores  to  the  oondi- 
.tion  of  "black  copper,"  and  this  when  it  con- 
tains as  mnch  as  .008  of  silver  is  submitted  to 
the  process  of  liquation  or  sweating.  It  is 
melted  with  3  to  4  times  its  weight  of  lead,  at 
least  480  times  that  of  the  silver,  and  the  alloy 
is  cast  into  cakes  or  disks.  These  are  then 
subjected  to  a  carefully  regulated  heat,  not 
sufficient  to  melt  the  copper,  and  the  lead  grad- 
ually sweats  out,  bringing  with  it  nearly  aU 
the  silver  and  a  little  copper.  A  spongy  resi- 
due of  copper  remains  behind,  containing  a 
little  lead.  This  is  oxidized  by  roasting,  and 
the  copper  is  then  refined. — ^The  principal  uses 
of  silver  have  already  been  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  this  article;  see  also  Coins,  Elbotbo- 
Mbtallubot,  Mint,  Platb,  and  Platbd  Mantt- 
FAonrRB.  The  silvering  of  metallic  articles  is 
sometimes  cheaply  performed  by  decomposing 
the  chloride  of  silver  upon  their  surface.  For 
this  purpose  1  part  of  the  pulverized  chloride 
is  mixed  with  8  parts  of  pure  pearlash,  1  of 
washed  whiting,  and  1^  of  common  salt.  The 
metallic  surface,  being  thoroughly  cleaned,  is 
rubbed  with  soft  leather  or  cork  moistened 
with  water,  and  dipped  into  the  composition. 
It  must  then  be  thoroughly  washed  with  water, 
dried,  and  immediately  varnished.  Another 
method,  after  the  article  has  been  cleansed  by 
dipping  it  for  a  moment  in  nitric  acid  in  order 
to  remove  the  film  of  oxide,  which  always 
forms  f]*om  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  is  to 
rub  over  the  surface  a  mixture  of  100  parts  ai 
cream  of  tartar,  10  of  chloride  of  silver,  and  1 
of  corrosive  sublimate.  Metallic  silver  powder 
precipitated  by  copper  is  also  used  in  a  umikr 
way,  mixed  with  two  parts  of  cream  of  tartar 
and  as  much  common  islt  The  surface  is  then 
washed  in  tepid  water  having  an  alkaline  reac- 
tion, then  in  pure  water  slightly  warm,  and  is 
finally  wiped  and  dried.  "Dry  silvering"  is 
the  application  of  silver  amalgam  to  the  sur- 
face and  expelling  the  mercury  by  heat.  Brass 
buttons  are  silvered  with  a  composition  of  2 
oz.  chloride  of  silver,  1  oz,  corrosive  sublimate, 
8  lbs.  common  salt,  and  8  lbs.  sulphate  of  zinc, 
made  into  a  paste  with  water.  The  buttons, 
being  well  cleaned,  are  smeared  over  with  thia, 
and  exposed  to  a  moderate  heat,  which  is  final- 
ly raised  to  redness.  For  silver  plate  and  coins, 
the  greatest  hardness  is  obtained  with  |  of 
copper.  (See  Allot,  and  Coikb.)  The  color- 
ing effect  of  the  baser  metal  is  often  removed 
from  the  surface  by  the  process  called  "  whiten- 
ing.'' The  article  is  heated  nearly  to  redness 
in  order  to  oxidize  the  copper  upon  the  outside 
in  contact  with  the  air,  ana  it  is  then  plunged 
while  still  hot  into  water  acidulated  with  nitric 
or  sulphuric  acid.  This  removes  Uie  oxide  of 
copper,  and  leaves  the  particles  of  pure  silver 
of  a  blanched  or  dead  white  appearance,  whicb 
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if  desired  is  removed  bj  burnishing.     The 
blanched  appearance  of  new  coin  is  owing  to  • 
this  treatment  applied  to  the  blanks  before 
milling.    Articles  of  plate  are  also  deadened  or 
melted  by  boilinff  them  in  bisulphate  of  potash. 

SXLYERSIDE;  or  SiLVEB  Fish,  the  common 
name  of  the  small  marine  spinj-rayed  fishes  of 
the  family  atherinida,  characterized  by  a  pro- 
tractile mouth,  without  notch  in  upper  jaw  or 
tubercle  in  lower,  small  crowded  teeth  on  the 
pharyngeals,  the  1st  branchial  arch  with  long 
pectinations,  2  dorsals  most  commonly  distant, 
and  ventrals  behind  pectorals;  the  eyes  are 
very  large.  In  the  genus  atherina  (Linn.^  the 
body  is  elongated,  and  a  broad  silvery  band 
runs  along  each  side.  The  dotted  silverside 
(A.  notata^  Mitch.)  b  from  8  to  6  inches  long, 
greenish  brown  with  black  points  on  the  edges 
of  the  scales,  and  the  fins  translucent;  the  dor- 
sals are  contiguous,  the  2d  reaching  as  far  back 
as  the  anal ;  it  is  found  from  New  England  to 
8outh  Oarolina.  It  accompanies  the  smelt  in 
spring  and  autumn  into  our  rivers,  and  is  pop- 
ularly called  capelin,  though  this  name  prop- 
erly belongs  to  the  malhtus  villostu,  Severn 
other  species,  about  4  inches  long,  are  found 
in  the  waters  of  the  southern  states  and  West 
Indies.  The  A.  Hvmboldtiana  (Cuv.),  from 
Hexico,  attains  a  length  of  11  inches;  it  is 
perch-like  in  form,  with  a  more  pointed  snout; 
color  greenish  with  silvery  reflections,  and  the 
caudal  edged  with  blackish.  Another  Mexican 
species  (A.  vomerina^  Cuv.)  is  8  inches  long. 
More  than  20  other  species  are  described  by 
Cuvier  and  Valenciennes  in  vol.  z.  of  the  His- 
toire  naturelle  des  poitBont  (1836) ;  they  are 
much  valued  as  articles  of  food ;  they  swim  in 
shoals,  and  are  easily  taken  in  nets;  the  roe 
and  young  fry  are  highly  esteemed  along  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean ;  the  fiesh  resem- 
bles that  of  the  smelt,  whence  the  A,  presbyter 
(Ouv.)  is  often  called  sand  smelt ;  many  species, 
salted,  are  sold  as  sardines,  and  some  are  called 
anchovy,  a  name  properly  belonging  to  the 
genus  engraulis  (Ouv.)  of  the  herring  Sunily. 

SIMBIRSK,  an  E.  government  of  European 
Russia,  bounded  N.  by  Easan,  E.  by  Orenburg, 
8.  by  Samara  and  Saratov,  and  W.  by  Fenza 
and  N^ni  Novgorod;  area,  18,768  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1858, 1,140,978.  The  surface  conusts  gen- 
erally of  a  plain,  which  rises  into  hills  of  about 
400  feet  in  height  toward  the  £.  The  govern- 
ment is  intersected  in  the  E.  by  the  Volga,  and 
in  the  W.  by  its  tributary  the  Sura.  Gypsum, 
alabaster,  limestone,  sulphur,  and  naphtha  are 
found.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated. 
There  are  some  manufactures  of  leather,  cloth, 
tallow,  potash,  and  glass.  The  inhabitants 
belong  chiefly  to  the  Greek  church,  but  there 
are  a  few  Christians  of  other  sects,  and  some 
70,000  or  80,000  Mohammedans  and  people 
professing  other  oriental  creeds. — Simbibsk, 
the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Volga,  105  m.  S.  S.  W.  from  Easan,  and 
448  m.  E.  S.  E.  from  Moscow ;  pop.  about  18,- 
000.     It  stands  in  a  commanding  position  in 


the  nddst  of  a  wide  and  fertile  pisn,  andc» 
tains  manufactories  of  soap  and  candln,  U 
churches,  and  a  monument  to  the  histoiiE 
Earamsin,  who  was  a  native  of  the  proTiDce. 

SIMEON,  the  2d  son  of  Jacob  and  LaL 
He  and  his  brother  Levi  were  gmltj  of  gr» 
decention  and  ferocity  in  their  murder  of  tb 
Shecnemites  (Gen.  xzziv.),  for  which  thetn- 
ceived  their  father^s  curse  (Gen.  xlir  5-7i: 
and  it  has  been  inferred  from  Jo8eph'9%el«t- 
ing  Simeon  as  a  hostage  (Gen.  zliL  24),  tkitk 
had  been  particularly  active  in  promotiog  t^ 
sale  of  Joseph  to  the  Ishmaelites.  Thecsx 
of  Jacob :  ** I  will  divide  them  in  Jacoh,id 
scatter  them  in  Israel,''  was  falfiDed  m  reed 
to  both  Simeon  and  Levi.  (SeeLsn.)  ^ 
eon's  inheritance  as  a  tribe  was  not  a  m^ 
territory,  but  a  small  district  within  ^^lasti 
of  that  of  Judah,  and  some  tracts  m  Honnt  Sei: 
and  the  district  of  Qedor.  (1  Ghron.  It.  3i  3S, 
42.)  The  descendants  of  Simeon  amounted  a 
the  exodus  to  59,300 ;  but  only  22,200  entecd 
the  promised  land.  , 

SIMEON,  GnABLES,  an  English  diTiae,kc 
in  Reading  in  1769,  died  Nov.  13, 1836.  Be 
was  educiSed  at  Eton  and  at  Eing^s  colkzt 
Cambridge,  and  having  taken  orders  vs  pf^ 
sented  in  1788  to  the  living  of  TrinitT  ctErcfc, 
Cambridge,  which  he  held  till  his  death,  M*- 
nod  of  68  years.  He  was  cmincBtly  dJaa- 
guished  for  his  unostentatious  pie^y,  and  fer^e 
assiduity  with  which  during  his  long  mis^ 
he  discharged  the  duties  of  a  ptrah  pnj^ 
His  works,  filling  21  volumes,  were  pnb&fcec 
in  1882,  comprising  upward  of  2,000  skekta 
sermons ;  and  his  life  nas  been  vritten  by  is^ 
Rev.  W.  Cams  (1847). 

SIMEON  STYUTES.    SeeSmra 

SIMFEROPOL,  or  Simpbbbopol  (TwtiJ; 
medshid),  a  town  of  European  Rnwa,  capHiltt 
the  government  of  Taorida,  in  the  CrinA  st 
uated  on  the  Salghir,  192  m.  &  E  from  0^ 
and  40  m.  N.  E.  from  Sebastopol;  po^aw 
It  stands  on  a  plateau  at  the  footof  tafl^b* 
and  consists  of  two  parts,  the  oW  wd  net 
town.  The  former  was  built  by  AeTtfti^i 
very  irregularly  laid  out,  and  has  a  watrm 
appearance;  the  latter  was  built  by  th«  K»- 
sians,  and  has  wide  straight  8*w®'**f^J^ 
cious  square.  The  Greek  cathedral  is«^ 
ered  one  of  the  finest  churches  in  Bdssml  Ik 
population  is  made  up  of  Russians,  Tir»* 
Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Gennao& 

SIMMS,  WiLUAM  GoMORB,  sn  AiwnfW^ 
thor,  bom  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  April  Ui^ 
He  is  of  Irish  extraction  on  the  fttherli  s» 
At  7  years  of  age  he  began  to  write  wm^ 
during  the  war  of  1812  his  chief  «np^ 
in  his  leisure  hours  was  to  compose  niji». 
narratives  of  the  exploits  of  *he  Americtf^ 
and  navy.  Owing  to  the  straitened  w«^ 
stances  of  his  famOy  and  a  sickly  fi^"^ 
his  early  education  was  very  ™pw: J* 
10  years  of  age  almost  his  onlyscq??**T 
were  a  knowledge  of  readmg  and  ^no^- 
that  period  his  father,  who  had  some !«»" 
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pr^vioiifl  sought  to  better  his  fortnnes  b^  mi- 
grating to  the  soath-west,  made  preparations 
for  removing  yonng  Simms,  who  was  his  onlj 
Burviving  child,  to  his  plantation  in  Mississippi 
territory.  His  grandmother,  in  whose  care  he 
had  hitherto  been,  resisted  his  removal  from 
her  oare,  and  an  exciting  lawsuit  ensoed,  re- 
sulting in  his  retention,  in  accordance  with  his 
own  wishes,  in  Charleston.  For  several  years 
he  was  employed  as  clerk  in  a  drug  and  chemical 
house  in  Charleston,  but  at  18  he  quitted  this 
occupation  to  commence  the  study  of  law.  At 
20  he  was  manied,  and  on  his  22d  birthday  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  A  yearns  practice  sufficed 
to  weary  him  with  his  profession,  and  in  1828 
he  became  editor  and  part  proprietor  of  the 
*^  Charleston  City  Gazette."  He  had  previously 
published  a  "  Monody  on  the  Death  of  Charles 
Cotesworth  Pinckney"  (1825),  and  2  volumes 
entitled  "Lyrical  and  other  Poems"  and  "Early 
Lays"  (1827).  These  were  succeeded  in  1820 
by  "  The  Vision  of  Cortes,  Cain,  and  other  Po- 
ems," and  in  the  following  year  by  "  The  Tri- 
color, or  Three  Days  of  Blood  in  Paris,"  a  met- 
rical celebration  of  the  French  revolution  of 
July,  1830.  The  <<  Gazette"  having  during  the 
period  of  the  nullification  excitement  declared 
Itself  in  favor  of  the  Union,  involved  its  pro- 

Srietors  in  heavy  pecuniary  losses,  and  in  1882 
[r.  Simms  found  himself  nearly  penniless. 
Having  about  the  same  time  lost  by  death  his 
grandmother,  father,  and  wife,  he  left  Charles- 
ton for  the  North.  At  Hingham,  "Mass,,  where 
he  passed  the  summer,  he  prepared  for  the 
press  the  longest  and  best  of  his  imaginative 
poems,  "  Atalantis,  a  Story  of  the  Sea"  (New 
York,  1838),  which  was  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing the  author  to  the  literary  circles  of 
New  York.  In  the  same  year  appeared  his 
first  prose  tale,  "Martin  Faber,  the  Story  of  a 
Criminal,"  expanded  from  a  magazine  article 
published  10  years  previous;  and  thencefor- 
ward down  to  the  present  time  Mr.  Simms 
has  been  one  of  the  most  industrious  and  pro- 
lific of  living  authors,  sending  forth  in  rapid 
succession  volumes  of  poetry,  romance,  his- 
tory, biography,  or  miscellaneous  literature, 
many  of  which  have  obtained  a  wide  popu- 
larity. His  poetical  works,  in  addition  to 
those  already  mentioned,  comprise  "  Southern 
Passages  and  Pictures"  (1889);  "Donna  An- 
na" (1843) ;  "  Grouped  Thoughts  and  Scatter- 
ed Fancies"  (1845) ;  "  Lays  of  the  Palmetto" 
(1848),  a  series  of  ballads  illustrating  the  deeds 
of  South  Carolina  soldiers  in  the  Mexican  war; 
"Poems^  Descriptive,  Dramatic,  Legendary,  and 
Contemplative"  (2  vols.,  1854);  "Areytos,  or 
Bongs  and  BaUads  of  the  South"  (1860) ;  and  a 
number  of  occasional  pieces.  He  has  also  pro- 
duced two  dramas,  "Norman  Maurice,  or  the 
Man  of  the  People,"  and  "Michael  Bonham,  or 
the  Fall  of  Alamo,"  and  has  adapted  Shake- 
speare's "  Timon  of  Athens"  for  the  stage,  with 
numerous  additions  of  his  own.  As  a  writer  of 
prose  romances,  however,  he  is  altogether  bet- 
ter known  thui  by  any  other  productions  of  his 


pen,  and  no  American  author  has  drawn  more 
frequently  from  local  or  revolutionary  history  to 
give  interest  to  his  narratives.  His  novels  may 
be  divided  into  four  classes,  those  of  a  purely 
imaginative  character,  those  founded  on  gen- 
eral history,  the  series  of  revolutionary  stories, 
and  the  romances  of  backwoods  life,  designat- 
ed as  border  tales.  His  contributions  to  ima- 
ginative fiction  comprise  a  nUlange  entitled 
"The  Book  of  my  Lady"  (1888);  "Carl  Wer- 
ner" (1888) ;  "  Confession,  or  the  Blind  Heart" 
(1842);  "Castle  Dismal "(1845);  and  two  series 
of  tales  entitled  "  The  Wigwam  and  the  Cabin" 
(1845-'6)  and  "Marie  de  Bemiere"  (1858). 
His  historical  romances  are :  "  The  Yemassee" 
(1835),  one  of  the  author's  most  carefully  writ- 
ten and  successfal  works,  founded  in  great 
measure  upon  his  experience  of  the  Indian 
character;  "Pelayo"  (1888),  and  its  sequel 
"Count  Julian"  (1845);  "The  Damsel  of  Da- 
rien"  (1845) ;  "  The  Lily  and  the  Totem,  or  the 
Huguenots  in  Florida;",  "The  Maroon  and 
other  Tales"  (1855);  "Vasconcelos"  (1857); 
and  the  "Cassique  of  Eiawah"  (1860).  The 
"Partisan"  (1885),  the  first  of  his  revolution- 
ary stories,  was  followed  in  the  succeeding 
year  by  "  Mellichampe,"  and  after  a  long  inter- 
val by  "Katharine  Walton"  (1851),  both  in 
continuation  of  the  original  story;  and  the  8 
works  constitute  an  epitome  of  the  history  of 
active  military  operations  in  the  Carolinas  dup* 
ing  the  revolution,  with  graphic  pictures  of 
scenery  and  maimers.  His  remaining  works 
of  this  class  are:  "  The  Scout,"  originally  pub- 
lished as  "  The  Kinsmen,  or  the  Black  Biders 
of  theCongaree"(1841);  "  Woodcraft,"  origi- 
nally entitled  "The  Sword  and  the  Distaff;" 
"  The  Forayers,  a  Raid  of  the  Dog  Days"  (1855), 
and  its  sequel  "Eutaw"  (1856).  To  the  last 
class  of  his  novels,  or  those  founded  on  local 
history  and  the  incidents  of  frontier  life,  belong 
"Guy  Rivers"  (1834),  from  which  the  German 
author  Sealsfield  has  borrowed  whole  pages 
literally;  "Richard  Hurdis"  (1888) ;  "Border 
Beagles"  (1840);  "Beauchamp%  or  the  Ken- 
tucky Tragedy"  (1842);  "Helen  Halsey" 
(1845) ;  "  The  Golden  Christmas,  a  Chronicle 
of  St.  John's,  Berkeley"  (1852);  and  "Charle- 
mont,  or  the  Pride  of  the  Village"  (1866). 
To  the  department  of  history  and  biography 
Mr.  Simms  has  contributed  a  "History  of 
South  Carolina,"  "  South  Carolina  in  the  Revo- 
lution" (1854),  a  reply  to  certain  statements  in 
relation  to  the  course  and  conduct  of  the  state, 
and  lives  of  €kn.  Marion,  Capt.  John  Smith, 
the  chevalier  Bayard,  and  Gen.  Greene.  Under 
this  head  may  also  be  included  a  "Geography 
of  South  Carolina,"  and  a  number  of  articles 
on  the  "Civil  Warfare  of  the  South"  and  the 
"American  Loyalists  of  the  Revolutionary  Pe- 
riod," published  in  the  "  Southern  Literary 
Messenger"  and  the  "  Southern  Quarterly  Re- 
view." His  remaining  works  include  "  Views 
and  Reviews  in  American  Literature;"  "£ge- 
ria,  or  Voices  of  Thought  and  Counsel  for  the 
Woods  and  Wayside,"  a  collection  of  aphorisms 
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in  pro06  and  yene;  *' Father  Abbot,  or  the 
Home  Tourbt,  a  Medley;"  "Southward  Hoi" 
(1854),  which  has  been  described  as  ^^  a  species 
of  Decameron,  in  which  a  group  of  travellers, 
interchanging  opinion  and  criticism,  discuss 
the  scenery  and  circumstances  of  the  South, 
with  frequent  introduction  of  song  and  story ;" 
^^Tho  Morals  of  Slavery,'*  &o.  He  has  also 
edited  with  notes  the  7  dramas  ascribed  to 
Shakespeare,  but  not  published  among  his 
woricfl,  under  the  title  of  "A  Supplement  to 
Shakespeare^s  Plays,"  and  has  been  a  frequent 
contributor  to  periodical  literature,  beside  de* 
livering  occasional  orations  before  public  bod- 
ies or  literary  associations.  JLmy  of  the 
biographies  of  the  statesmen,  soldiers,  and  ao- 
thors  of  South  Oarolina  in  this  cydopsadia  are 
also  from  his  pen.  Mr.  Simms  resides  on  his 
plantation  of  Woodlands  near  Midway,  8.  O., 
where  he  ooonpies  himself  chiefly  with  rural 
pursuits  and  literature.  He  has  occasionally 
minted  in  politics,  J3ut  sioce  1845  has  held  no 
public  positKm.  He  is  an  industrious  and  me- 
ihodicai  worker,  as  the  number  and  variety  of 
his  books  testify,  a  careful  observer  of  charac- 
ter and  manners,  and  during  extensive  tours 
through  the  South  and  South-West  has  accu- 
mulated many  of  the  incidents  which  form  the 
groundwork  of  his  novels.  "  His  manners,"  as 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  contempomriea 
has  remained,  "  like  the  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance, are  angularly  frank  and  ingenuous^ 
his  temper  generous  and  sincere,  his  domestio 
affections  strong,  his  friendships  Mthfhl  and 
lasting,  and  his  life  blameless." 

SIMODA,  a  port  of  entry  in  Japan,  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  island  of  Niphon,  near  the  end 
of  a  rocky  promontory  indented  by  the  little 
landlocked  bay  of  Simoda.  It  is  an  inconsid^ 
arable  place,  being  originally  only  a  fishing 
village  of  8,000  or  4,000  inhabitants,  and  in 
1854  was  visited  by  a  severe  earthquake  which 
destroyed  a  large  part  of  its  fragile  dwellings 
and  nearly  ruined  its  harbor.  It  was  one  of 
the  8  ports  first  opened  to  American  trade  by 
Commodore  Perry's  treaty  in  1854,  but  is  df 
much  less  importance  than  the  other  two. 

SIMOK,  JuLBs,  a  French  philosopher,  bom 
in  Lorient,  Dec.  81, 1814.  He  entered  the  nor- 
mal school  in  Paris  in  1882,  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  pupils  of  Oousin,  and  became  pro- 
fessor of  nistory  and  philosophy  in  the  normal 
school  in  1887,  and  deputy  of  Oousin  at  the  Sor- 
bonne  in  1889.  He  was  elecM  to  the  national 
assembly  in  1848  by  the  department  of  C6te8 
dn  Nord,  adhered  to  the  moderate  republican 
party,  was  prominent  in  the  defence  of  the  uni- 
versity against  the  attacks  of  Montalembert, 
and  devoted  himself  eqiecially  to  questions 
oonceming  public  instruction,  on  which  he  was 
i^pointed  to  report  the  organic  law.  For  po- 
litical reasons  his  course  at  the  Sorbonne  was 
suspended  Dec  16, 1861,  but  he  has  since  twice 
accepted  invitations  (in  1855  and  1866)  to  de- 
liver lectures  on  philosophy  in  the  principal 
cities  of  Belgium.    His  most  Important  phuo* 


sophieal  works  are:  Bkiom  iilkoUiJh 
andrie  (2  vols.,  1844-*5),  Le  dmir  (18M;  56 
ed.,  1857),  La  reUgUm  natwrdU  (1856),  ud  k 
libertS  de  eansnenee  (1857).  He  has  also  c<&- 
ed,  with  valuable  introduetioiis,  the  vorb  of 
Descartes,  Boasuet,  Malebranehe,  and  Anti^ 
has  contributed  occasionaDy  to  the  Sauk 
deux  numdea  and  frecjuently  to  the  Ltbertiit 
penacTy  and  published  m  1861  X'Mm^ati» 
tise  on  the  conditions  of  female  labor  in  Pan 

SIMON,  RicHAsis  a  French  Hehniit,  boti 
in  Dieppe,  May  18, 1688,  died  there,  April  iJ, 
1712.  He  entered  the  congregatioD  of  tbe  Onr 
tory  at  the  age  ci  21,  was  pr^esaor  of  phikw^ 
phy  suceesdvely  in  the  college  of  Juiilj  ad  k 
that  of  the  Oratory  in  Paris,  and  in  1671  If 
came  involved  in  a  controveny  irith  the  Pert 
Royalists  by  a  publication  entitled  FHa  M 
ncB  Orientalis.  In  1678  iqipeared  his  Biim 
critique  du  V%eux  TegtameiU,  in  irhidi  he  it* 
tributes  the  aothonship  of  the  Peatateiidi  l» 
scribes  of  the  time  of  Esdras.  It  vasiriolcillT 
assailed  by  Bossnet  and  sni^nsaed,  and  thefr 
thor  excluded  from  theOratory.  HesobeeipQt' 
ly  lived  in  BeUeville^Di^pe,  and  Fkris.  ^a(^ 
his  other  works  are:  Miatoin  eriUmisk 
erianes  et  du  eoutumea  dn  nofiam  at  ]»A 
(Amsterdam,  168^;  mMUAteerHHiitiii^'^^^ 
%eau  Tettament  (Rotterdam,  1689);  Bbm 
eritiquee  da  prineipaux  eemmentatatnii  M 
f>eau  TestafMtU  (Rotterdam,  1695);  and  3> 
€elle$  oUenaUons  gur  le  teste  et  la  tmkma 
2^auteauTe$tament^w\B,UVS).  ASi)ar^ 
ings  contained  nov^  and  ingemooanenin 
among  his  adversaries  were  Bossoet,  Veil  ^ 
heun,  Le  derc,  Jurien,  Le  Vassor,  and  D«  ni 

SIMON  MAGUS,  a  celebrated  magictt&i 
the  time  of  the  apostles.  By  akill  in  the  r- 
sources  of  magic  ne  had  attained  neh  pove 
and  influence  as  to  be  called  "the  gitalpow 
of  God."  But  while  Philip  the  Etange^ 
preached  in  Samaria,  in  A.  D.  36,  he  aot  (s^ 
saw  himself  abandoned  by  most  of  hb  i» 
lowers,  but  was  himself  indaced  to  tm^ 
baptism.  Soon  after,  when  Peter  and  m 
came  to  Samaria,  to  impart  to  the  mv  cti^ 
verts  by  means  of  prayer  and  the  anposDoe  a 
hands  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  Sunon,  sappoi>§ 
undoubtedly  that  in  this  lay  the  aeerttof  •» 
perior  magic  power,  offered  money  to  tb  ip* 
ties  to  impart  to  him  this  power.  Be "» 
sternly  rebuked  for  tins  offer  by  I^*»J 
pears  no  longer  in  connectton  vith  the  W 
Christian  church.  The  statements  of  the  ftae 
siastioal  writers  respecting  his  further  Jl^w 
highly  contradictory.  It  seema  certain,  i^ 
ever,  that  he  travelled  through  maaywo"^ 
to  give  exhibitions  of  his  magic  pot*  «* 
that  finally  he  settled  at  Borne,  wh*'? .•"S; 
ing  to  the  testimony  of  Eusebtea  (^/"^ 
a  statement  of  Suetonius  well  •P**)'^,^ 
his  death  in  an  afironaotic  attempt  ifij^ 
dent  church  fathers  call  Shnon  the  »» j^ 
and  the  parait  of  all  heretics,  and  in  ptfO^ 
^e  father  of  Gnostics,  as,  like  thea^  h«  »JP| 
a  recondite  and  remote aapitfDS  God,tw>«^ 
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lation  of  a  divine  power  representing  God,  a 
series  of  leons,  &C,  In  ethics  he  was  theoreti- 
cdly  and  practically  an  Antinomian.  Abont 
the  middle  of  the  2d  centurj  his  followers 
were  still  very  nnmerons,  and  even  Ensebins 
in  the  4th  century  represents  the  Simonians  as 
a  powerful  sect.  They  early  split  into  sev- 
eral parties,  of  which  the  Menandrians,  found- 
ed by  Menander,  a  disciple  of  Simon  who 
claimed  to  bo  a  higher  manifestation  of  God 
than  ho,  and  the  Dositheans,  founded  by  Dosi- 
theiis,  at  first  the  teacher  of  Simon,  were  the 
most  important.  Simon  wrote  a  number  of 
works,  of  which  only  insignificant  fragments 
are  left,  which  are  contained  in  Grabe*s  Spicir 
legium^  vol.  i. 

SIMONE  DI  MARTINO.    See  Mkmmi. 

SIMONIANS,  Saint.    See  Saint  Simon. 

SEMONIDES,  a  Greek  lyric  poet,  born  at 
lulis,  in  the  island  of  Oeos,  in  666  B.  C,  died 
in  Syracuse  in  46T.  He  belonged  to  a  family 
which  is  said  to  have  held  some  hereditary 
office  ia  connection  with  the  worship  of  Bac- 
chus, and  in  his  youth  was  instructed  in  music 
md  poetry.  In  the  prime  of  manhood,  having 
^hen  acquired  some  celebrity  as  a  lyric  poet, 
10  was  invited  by  Hipparchus  to  Athens, 
K-here,  with  the  exception  of  several  years 
)assed  in  Thessaly,  he  probably  lived  until  his 
JOth  yeac,  when  he  was  crowned  for  his  vic- 
ory  in  the  dithyrambic  chorus.  His  elegies 
>n  thoso  who  fell  at  Mai*athon  and  Platooa,  his 
ipigram  on  the  tombs  of  the  Spartans  slain  at 
rhermopylo),  and  his  odes  on  the  sea  fights  at 
Lrtemisium  and  Salamis,  wore  celebrated  for 
ges  throughout  Greece.  The  latter  years  of 
is  life  were  passed  in  Sicily,  at  the  court  of 
[iero  of  Syracuse.  He  was  also  the  intimate 
*iend  of  Themistocles,  and  of  Pausanias,  regent 
f  Sparta.  He  is  reproached  by  his  rival  Pin- 
ar  and  others  with  avarice,  having  been  the 
rst  poet  on  record  who  wrote  for  money.  He 
as  the  most  prolific  and  probably  the  most 
^pular  lyric  poet  that  Greece  ever  produced. 
.  few  fragments  are  all  that  remain  of  his 
rltings,  that  known  as  the  "  Lament  of  Da- 
iG"  being  the  most  celebrated.  They  are  in- 
uded  in  most  collections  of  the  Greek  poets ; 
e  best  separate  edition  is  that  of  Schneide- 
in,  Simcnidu  Cei  Oarminum  ReliquuB  (8vo., 
runs  wick,  1835). 

SIMONY,  the  buying  and  selling  of  an  cccle- 
istical  benefice,  dignity,  or  proferment,  or  the 
using  an  incumbent  for  a  corrupt  considera- 
m  to  relinquish  an  ecclesiastical  oflice.  The 
-m  is  derived  from  Simon  Magus,  who  wished 
purchase  from  the  apostles  the  power  of  con- 
ring  the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts  viii.  18-24).  Si- 
my,  according  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  is  abhor- 
it  to  the  common  law,  and  is  a  grave  eccle- 
stical  offence  by  the  canons  of  the  Roman 
tliolic  church  and  the  church  of  England. 
3IMO0M  r Arabic),  or  Samiel  (Turkish),  a 
;,  dry  wind  common  in  the  hot  months  and 
>nt  the  time  of  the  equinoxes  in  Syria,  Ara- 
,  Xubia,  and  India.    It  comes  from  the  des- 


erts, and  is  characterised  by  its  excessiye  heat 
and  suffocating  effects,  lliese  increase  the 
longer  it  continues,  and  if  this  be  more  than  8 
days,  which,  according  to  Yolney,  is  its  usnal 
period,  they  are  very  fatal  to  animal  life.  Dnr- 
mg  its  prevalence  the  inhabitants  of  towns  and 
villages  shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses, 
and  those  in  the  deserts  in  their  tents  or  in 
pits  they  dig  in  the  earth.  The  extraordinary 
and  parching  heat,  like  that  of  an  oven,  is  de- 
rived from  the  over-heated  sands,  which  are 
whirled  up  from  the  earth  by  the  advancing 
wind,  and  the  whole  air  is  filled  with  an  ex- 
tremely subtle  and  penetrating  dnst.  When 
the  wind  blows  in  squalls,  deatii  is  often  very 
suddenly  produced  by  actual  suffocation,  and 
is  followed  by  h»morrhage  at  the  nose  and 
mouth.  Persons  exposed  to  it- protect  them* 
selves  by  stopping  tne  month  and  nose  with 
handkerchief,  and  the  camels  instinctively  bury 
their  noses  in  the  sand.  In  a  late  report  of  the 
storms  of  India  made  to  the  British  meteorologi- 
cal society,  Br.  H.  Cook  describes  the  simoom 
of  the  deserts  of  Outchee  and  Upper  Sinde  as 
sudden  and  mysterious  in  its  appearance,  in- 
visible and  singularly  fatal.  It  usually  ooenrs 
in  June  and  July,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day, 
sometimes  preceded  by  a  cold  current  of  air. 
Its  course  is  straight  and  well  defined  on  a 
narrow  path.  It  is  not  accompanied  by  dust, 
thunder,  or  lightning,  but  has  a  decided  snl* 
phurons  odor.  Its  neat  is  intense,  like  the 
blast  of  a  furnace,  and  animal  and  vegetable 
life  is  generally  destroyed  along  its  path. 

SIMPLIOIUS,  a  philosopher  of  the  Neo- 
Platonic  school,  bom  in  Oilicia,  flourished  dar- 
ing the  reign  of  Justinian.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Ammonius  and  Damascius  in  the  school  of 
Athens,  which  was  the  first  to  be  attacked  by 
the  imperial  decrees  of  the  5th  century  againrt 
the  ancient  religion.  In  conseouenoe  of  the 
persecutions  they  suffered  in  behalf  of  a  re- 
ligion they  were  determined  not  to  give  up,  T 
philosophers,  one  of  whom  was  Simplicius, 
sought  protection  in  the  court  of  King  Ohos- 
roes  of  Persia.  Disappointed  in  their  expecta- 
tions in  the  East,  they  resolved  to  return,  and 
the  Persian  king  made  it  one  of  the  articles  of 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  Justinian,  that  these  7 
philosophers  should  be  permitted  to  practise 
the  faith  of  their  fathers  without  being  ex- 
posed to  the*  penalties  of  the  laws  enacted 
against  all  pagans.  After  this  the  history  of 
Simplicius  is  not  known,  although  it  is  proba- 
ble that  he  lived  either  in  Alexandria  or  Athens, 
employing  his  time  in  teaching  and  writing. 
He  composed  commentaries  on  Aristotle*s  Gate^ 
goTVB  Fhysica,  Be  Oalo,  and  De  Anima,  and 
also  one  on  the  Enchiridion  of  Epictctus.  His 
commentaries  on  Aristotle  are  the  most  valu- 
able of  all  that  have  come  down  to  us,  furnish- 
ing us  with  many  important  fragments  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  lost. 
SIMPLON.  See  Alps. 
SIMPSON.  I.  A  S.  CO.  of  Miss.,  bounded 
W.  by  Pearl  river  and  intersected  by  Strong 
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river ;  area,  725  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  6,080, 
of  whom  2,824  were  slaves.  The  soil  is  sandj, 
and  there  are  extensive  pine  woods.  The  pro- 
dnctions  in  1850  were  165,099  bushels  of  In- 
dian com,  1,851  bales  of  cotton,  and  83,207 
lbs.  of  rice.  Capital,  Westville.  II.  A  8.  co. 
of  Kj,j  bordering  on  Tenn.  and  intersected  by 
Drake^s  creek ;  area,  875  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
8,146,  of  whom  2,807  were  slaves.  The  sur- 
fiace  is  level  and  the  soil  very  fertile.  The 
prodactions  in  1850  were  516,168  bushels  of 
Indian  corn,  145,855  of  oats,  1,221,814  lbs.  of 
tobacco,  and  521  bales  of  cotton.  There  were 
11  churches,  and  888  pupils  attending  public 
schools.    Capital,  Franklin. 

8IMPS0N,  Sib  James,  an  English  general, 
bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1792.  He  entered  the 
army  as  ensign  of  the  1st  foot  guards  in  1811, 
and  served  in  the  Peninsula  from  May,  1812, 
to  the  close  of  the  war.  In  the  campaign  of 
1815  he  was  severely  wounded  at  the  battie  of 
Quatre  Bras.  For  many  years  afterward  he 
was  employed  in  responsible  positions  at  home 
and  in  the  East,  and  in  1845,  bein?  then  lieu- 
tenant^colonel,  he  acted  as  second  under  Sir 
Charles  Napier  in  the  campaign  of  Sinde.  He 
accompanied  the  British  army  to  the  Crimea  as 
chief  of  the  staff,  and  upon  the  death  of  Lord 
Raglan,  in  June,  1855,  was  appointed,  chiefly 
in  consequence  of  the  favorable  opinion  of  his 
ability  which  Sir  Charles  Napier  had  expressed, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  forces.  He  added 
little  to  his  reputation  in  this  capacity,  and  was 
sharply  censured  for  the  failure  of  the  British 
attack  on  the  Bedan,  Sept.  8.  In  the  succeed- 
ing November  he  resigned  his  command  to  Sir 
William  Codrington,  having  shortly  previous 
.  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  general "  for  dis- 
tinguished services  in  the  field,"  and  decorated 
with  tlie  grand  cross  of  the  order  of  the  bath. 
In  1856  Napoleon  IIL  conferred  upon  him  the 
grand  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor. 

SIMPSON,  James  Yotino,  a  Scottish  phy- 
sician, bom  in  Bathgate,  Linlithgowshire,  in 
1811,  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  where  in  1882  he  received  his  de- 
gree of  M.D.  He  commenced  his  professional 
career  as  assistant  to  Professor  Thomson,  during 
whoso  temporary  illness  in  1886  he  delivered  a 
course  of  pathological  lectures  with  great  suc- 
cess. In  1840  he  was  elected  professor  of  mid- 
wifery in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  a  position 
which  he  has  filled  to  the  present  time ;  and  his 
lectures  are  said  to  have  contributed  more  than 
those  of  auy  other  professor  to  sustain  the  rep- 
utation of  the  Edinburgh  school  of  medicine. 
Prof.  Simpson  was  the  first  to  apply  the  new 
discovery  of  anaesthesia  to  midwifery  practice, 
which  he  did  Jan.  19, 1847.  He  subsequently 
discovered  the  anaesthetical  properties  of  chlo- 
roform, which  in  midwifery  practice  he  re- 
garded as  more  manageable  and  powerful,  more 
agreeable  to  inhale,  and  less  exciting  than  ether, 
and  as  giving  greater  control  and  command 
over  the  superinduction  of  the  anaesthetic  state. 
(See  AN.S8THBTICB.)    In  1849  Dr.  Simpson  was 


elected  president  of  the  Edinbnigb  royal  ci 
lege  of  physicians,  in  1862  president  of  tb 
medico-chimrgical  society,  and  in  1853  fota^ 
associate  of  the  French  academy  of  me^i»; 
and  in  1856  he  received  from  the  French  &csd- 
emy  of  sciences  the  Monthyon  prize  of  ilM 
francs  '^in  consideration  of  his  services  to  b 
manity  by  the  introduction  of  anesthesia  ks 
the  practice  of  midwifery,  andthefiscoTeryrf 
the  anaesthetic  properties  of  chloroform.'^  £is 
professional  writings  are  numeroiu,  the  m.^ 
important  being  those  on  obstetrics.  OfLs 
"  Obstetric  Memoirs  and  Contributions"  e 
edition  has  been  published  in  the  United  Stsrs 
under  the  editorial  supervision  of  H.  R.  Stonr. 
M.D.,  of  Boston  (2  vols.  8vo.).  He  has  also  psl- 
lished  "Contributions  to  Obstetric Patholi^."' 
&c. ;  "  Essays  on  Anaesthesia,"  and  a  "Treids 
on  Homoeopathy,"  which  have  been  repnbSikd 
in  the  United  States ;  and  several  memoin  re- 
lating to  the  history  or  antiquities  of  his  pro- 
fession. Apart  from  his  official  duties,  Dr. 
Simpson  has  a  private  practice  probably  «■ 
cee^g  that  of  any  other  physician  k  Zdia- 
burgh,  hb  fame  attracting  patients  eien  fm 
the  antipodes. 

SIMPSON,  Thomas,  an  English  malhtaiiti- 
cian,  bom  at  Markct-Bosworth,  Leicester^ 
Aug.  20,  1710,  died  there,  May  14, 1761.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  weaver,  and  worked  at  ita 
same  trade,  but  pursued  a  course  of  self-it 
struction  which  in  a  comparatively  short  ik? 
rendered  him  one  of  the  most  accompltii^ 
mathematicians  in  England.  "While  ftill  Tf? 
young  he  married  a  woman  60  years  of  i^ 
having  two  children,  both  older  than  hiicalf: 
but  the  family  lived  in  harmony,  and  SiBfsi 
worked  steadily  at  his  loom  by  day,  empte 
his  evenings  in  study  and  m  keeping  ascbl 
In  1785  or  1786  he  removed  to  London,  vhit 
he  for  a  time  worked  at  his  trade  in  SfHtt- 
fields,  but  was  soon  enabled  to  cstab&h  h^ 
self  as  a  teacher  of  mathematics,  while  m- 
ploying  his  leisure  hours  in  researclics  into  a* 
higher  branches  of  science.  In  1743  he '« 
appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  rnr* 
at  military  academy  at  Woolwich,  a  poatx: 
which  he  filled  until  the  close  of  his  Hfe,  «;p 
great  benefit  to  the  pupils  on  acconnt  oft^« 
simplicity  and  perspicuity  of  his  ftyte  of  a- 
struction.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he Jfe 
according  to  Prof.  Playfair,  the  only  Enp^^; 
man  capable  of  competing  with  the  P^s. 
mathematicians  of  the  continent,  and  u- 
"solved  with  commendable  neatness  and  f"'- 
ity  several  of  the  most  diflBcnlt  qnestKf  Tj 
physical  astronomy."  In  1746  he  was  e**<-^ 
a  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  and  maay  ° 
his  most  important  papers  appeared  onf  0*^% 
in  its  "Transactions."  He  pnblished 'c^^ 
on  fluxions,  the  laws  of  chance,  annuities  *;j- 
reversions,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonoa:<^i' 
logarithms,  &c. ;  but  his  most  valoabte  p^^ 
cation  was  a  volume  of  "Miscellaneoos  Tr*^ 
(1754),  consisting  of  4  papers  on  pwe  e*** 
matics  and  4  on  physiosLi  astronomy. 
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8IMB00K,  Kabl,  a  German  poet  and  author, 
bom  in  Bonn,  Ang.  28, 1802.  He  was  educated 
at  the  university  of  Bonn,  where  he  studied 
law,  and  in  1828  entered  the  service  of  the 
Prussian  government  in  the  law  department. 
In  1827  he  published  a  translation  of  the  Nib^ 
lungmlusdy  which  passed  through  several  edi- 
tions, that  of  1840  containing  20  additional 
songs  pronounced  to  be  genuine  on  the  author- 
ity of  Lachmann.  An  original  poem  referring 
to  the  French  revolution  of  July,  1880,  pub- 
lished in  that  year,  cost  him  his  position  in  the 
Prussian  service.  Since  that  time  he  has  de- 
voted himself  exclusively  to  literature,  and 
since  1851  has  been  professor  of  the  German 
langaage  and  literature  in  the  university  of 
Bonn.  His  principal  works  are:  QudUn  dea 
Skaktpeare  in  Kovellen^  Mdrchen  und  Sagen  (2 
vols.,  Berlin,  1881),  published  in  conjunction 
with  Echtermayer  and  Henschel,  and  of  a  por- 
tion of  which  an  Englbh  translation  edited  by 
Mr.  Halliwell  was  printed  by  the  Shakespeare 
society  in  1850;  NbvsllenackaU  der  Italianer 
(1832) ;  WieUmd  der  Schmied  (Bonn,  1885),  a 
poem  written  in  the  ballad  style,  and  relating 
the  adventures  of  a  legendary  Teutonic  hero  of 
the  early  ages ;  BhevMogen,  &c.  (4th  ed.,  1850),  * 
a  collection  of  popular  tales ;  a  descriptive  work 
entitled  Daa  maleriickeund  romantische  Ehein- 
Und  (Leipsio,  1889) ;  Handlmch  der  Deutschen 
Myikohgis  (vol.  i.,  Bonn,  1858);  and  many 
volnmes  of  ancient  tales  and  legends  in  prose 
and  verse,  under  the  titles  of  Deutsche  VolJcS" 
hwiker  and  Dca  Reldenhuch,  beside  a  collection 
of  his  own  poems,  ballads,  and  legends  (1844). 

SIMS,  Jambs  Mabioit,  an  American  surgeon, 
bom  in  Lancaster  district,  S.  0.,  Jan.  25,  1818. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  South  Oarolina  col- 
lego  in  1822,  studied  medicine  at  Oharleston 
and  at  the  Jefferson  medical  college,  Philadel- 
phia, and  commenced  practice  at  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  in  1886.  He  soon  became  widely  known 
as  a  skilful  operator  in  general  surgery,  attract- 
ing patients  from  all  parts  of  the  southern 
states.  He  also  excited  the  interest  of  the 
medical  profession  by  his  novel  theory  concern- 
ing the  nature  and  origin  of  triemm  naaeentium^ 
which  he  embodied  in  a  series  of  papers  pub- 
lished in  the  "American  Journal  of  Medical 
Sciences"  in  1848.  About  1845  his  attention  was 
especially  directed  by  constantly  recurring  cases 
to  the  treatment  of  vesico-vaginal  fistula,  hither- 
to deemed  incurable ;  and,  establishing  a  private 
hospital  at  Montgomery  for  the  diseases  pecu- 
liar to  women,  he  conmienoed  a  series  of  ex- 
periments which  after  4  years  of  constant  effort 
were  crowned  with  complete  success  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  sutures  of  silver  wire  for  the  silken 
and  other  sutures  hitherto  employed  by  the 
medical  profession.  He  afterward  extended  the 
^^  of  metallic  sutures  into  every  department  of 
general  surgery,  where  their  superiority  is  now 
nniversally  acknowledged.  After  supporting, 
his  hospital  at  Montgomery  at  his  own  expense 
for  4  years,  he  was  forced  by  failing  health  to 
abandon  it,  and  to  seek  a  northern  climate.  In 


1868  he  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  establishing  a  large  hospital 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  treatement  of  dis- 
eases peculiar  to  women,  and  submitted  his 
plans  to  the  public  in  an  address  delivered 
on  May  18,  1854,  before  an  audience  of  over 
400  physicians.  The  result  was  the  formation 
of  a  woman^s  hospital  association,  consisting 
in  part  of  ladies,  imder  whose  auspices  a  tem- 
porary institution  was  opened,  Br.  Sims  holding 
the  position  of  attending  surgeon,  which  was 
soon  filled  to  overflowing  wi&  patients  from 
all  parts  of  the  Union.  In  1858  the  common 
council  of  New  York  set  apart  land  valued  at 
$100,000  as  a  site  for  a  state  woman^s  hos- 

?ital,  in  addition  to  a  money  grant  of  $2,500. 
'reviously  to  this  the  state  legislature  had 
appropriated  $10,000  in  aid  of  the  funds  of 
the  association,  and  during  the  session  of 
1860-'61  it  bestowed  a  further  sum  of  $50,000 
upon  the  institution;  and  it  has  also  received 
considerable  donations  from  private  sources. 
The  records  of  the  woman^s  hospital  show 
that  of  261  cases  of  vaginal  fistula  (vesical 
and  rectal),  a  disease  seldom  if  ever  before 
cured,  216  have  been  permanently  cured  by 
the  silver  wire  suture,  86  are  curable,  and  9 
are  incurable.  Dr.  Sims  has  now  (Dec.  1861) 
in  preparation  a  large  work  on  vaginal  fistula, 
compnsing  a  clinical  report  of  tho  results  of 
his  experience  in  the  woman's  hospital  and  in 
his  private  practice.  He  has  also  prepared  for 
publication  a  monograph  on  triamus  naacen- 
tiumy  in  elucidation  of  tho  theory  referred  to 
above.  He  has  published  a  paper  on  "Am- 
putation of  the  Cervix  Uteri,''  an  operation 
mto  which  he  has  introduced  important  modi- 
fications ;  one  on  "  Silver  Sutures  in  Surgery ;" 
and  various  contributions  to  medical  joarnals. 
In  1861,  with  a  view  of  inspectiug  the  hospitals 
of  Europe,  he  visited  most  of  the  European 
capitals,  where  his  skill  and  important  discov* 
eries  have  been  most  generously  recognized. 

SIMSON,  EoBEBT,  a  Scottish  mathematician, 
bom  at  Kirtoh  Hall,  Ayrshire,  Oct.  14, 1687, 
died  Oct.  1,  1768.  He  was  educated  at  the 
university  of  Glasgow,  and  in  1711  succeeded 
Dr.  Robert  Sinclair  as  professor  of  mathemat- 
ics, which  position  he  occupied  for  50  years, 
discharging  the  duties  of  the  office  during  near-  , 
ly  all  that  time  without  assistance.  He  early 
directed  his  attention  to  studies  of  a  pure  geo- 
metrical kind,  and  the  restoration  of  the  works 
of  the  Greek  geometers  was  the  main  object  of 
his  scientifio  career.  In  1746  he  published  a 
restoration  of  the  LoH  Plani  of  Apollonius, 
and  in  1758  an  edition  of  Euclid's  Ehmenta 
and  Da4xt,  In  1776  appeared  a  posthumous 
edition,  published  at  the  expense  of  Earl  Stan- 
hope, of  his  restorations  of  Euclid's  books  of 
'*  Porisms"  and  of  two  books  of  ApoUonius  Be 
Seetiom  J)eterminata,  He  also  left  a  manu- 
script edition  of  the  works  of  Pappus,  which 
was  presented  by  his  executors  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  His  edition  of  Euclid  has  been 
widely  used  in  elementary  instruction. 
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BIN  AT,  a  gronp  of  raonnteius,  in.  Arabia  Pe* 
tnea,  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  peninsula 
of  the  same  name,  which  projects  between  the 
two  forks  of  the  Red  sea,  thegnlf  of  Saez,  sep- 
arating it  from  Egypt  on  the  W.,  and  the  golf  of 
AkabfDi,  from  Arabia  on  the  £.  The  peuinsola 
of  Sinai  is  triaiu^lar  in  shape,  about  140  nu 
in  length  from  N.  to  S.  and  nearly  the  same  in 
breadth  at  its  widest  portion.  The  northern 
P9rtion  is  an  arid  and  desert  plain,  with  sand 
hills  and  moantains  of  small  elevation ;  below 
the  29th  parallel  it  rises  into  4  ranges  of  moun- 
tains. There  are  !numerous  peaks,  ranging 
from  1,000  to  over  9,000  feet  above  the  sea,  di- 
vided by  deep  wadys  or  narrow  sand  valleys, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Wady  er-Raheh  and 
the  Wady  es-Sheik,  two  wide  valleys,  the 
former  separating  the  Jebel  el-Ghubshc^  from 
the  Jebel  el-Fnreia,  the  latter  the  Jebel  ed-Deir 
from  the  same  mountain  summit,  and  tbe  two 
uniting  in  a  wide  plain  in  front  of  the  Bas 
Sasafeh,  the  abrupt  northern  termination  of  the 
Jebel  Musa  or  Mount  of  Moses,  the  traditional 
Sinai.  The  summits  of  most  historic  and  bib- 
lical interest,  beginning  at  the  S.  point  of  the 
peninsula,  are  the  Jebel  et-Turfa,  a  long  low 
mountain  sloping  on  either  side  to  the  sea 
and  terminating  in  the  low  promontory  of  Bas 
el-Mohommed;  the  Jebel  et-Tur,  a  series  of 
summits  of  somewhat  greater  height  surround- 
ing the  Jebel  Musa,  and  separated  from  it  by 
narrow  steep  wadys ;  the  Jebel  Katherin,  8.  8. 
W.  of  the  Jebel  Musa,  and  forming  the  termi- 
nation of  the  range  known  as  the  Jebel  Ilumr ; 
and  the  Jebel  Musa,  an  isolated  summit,  with  a 
plateau  about  31  miles  long  and  nearly  one  in 
width,  gradually  descending  toward  the  N. 
The  8.  point,  from  which  until  recently  it  was 
supposed  that  Israel  received  the  law,  is  9,274 
feet  high,  but  is  still  overlooked  by  the  higher 
peaks  of  Jebel  Katherin  and  the  Tiniah  ridges, 
and  the  wadys  in  front  of  it  are  so  narrow  that 
the  immense  congregation  could  not  have  seen 
the  summit  of  the  mountain.  To  avoid  this 
difficulty,  which  observant  travellers  have  long 
felt,  Burckhardt,  and  after  him  Lepsius  and 
some  others,  have  attempted  to  demonstrate 
that  the  Jebel  Serbal,  which  was  sometimes 
called  ^Hbe  mount  of  God,^'  lying  some  dis- 
tance W.  of  the  Jebel  Musa,  and  having  a  val- 
ley of  considerable  extent,  the  Wady  Feiran,  at 
its  N.  face,  is  the  true  Sinai.  This  supposition 
is  attended  with  quite  as  many  difficulties  as 
the  former,  and  is  not  now  held  by  the  best 
authorities.  The  N.  extremity  of  the  Jebel 
Musa,  called  by  the  Arabs  Horeb,  and  at  its 
termination  Bas  Sasafeh  or  "  the  mountain  of 
the  willow,"  is  supposed  by  Bobinson  and  oth- 
ers to  be  tbe  Sinai  from  which  the  law  was  dis- 
pensed. It  is  divided  from  the  Jebel  ed-Deir  on 
the  W.  by  a  narrow  valley,  on  one  of  the  slopes 
of  which  the  convent  of  St.  Catharine  is  situ- 
ated ;  but  from  the  termination  of  the  Bos  Sa- 
safeh there  open  out  the  two  wide  valleys  al- 
ready mentioned,  the  Sheik  and  the  Baheh,  the 
only  ones  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  capable  of 
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oootaining  the  vast  host  of  hmL  Oppodte. 
in  a  succession  of  terraces,  rises  the  Jebd  8e9i 
the  tennination  of  the  ridge  known  as  the  Jdxl 
el-Fnreia.  The  Bas  Sasafeh  is  7,68B.feetliia 
or  nearly  1,600  feet  lower  than  the  Jebel  Mk 
but  it  is  the  commanding  point  of  the  amphi- 
theatre upon  which  it  opens.  There  m  I 
churches  and  8  chi4>els  on  this  moontsiniC 
small  and  in  a  ruinous  condition;  and  onik 
W.  side,  2,000  feet  below  the  sonunit,  h  h 
monastery,  celebrated  alike  for  its  antiquitr.  h 
manuscript  treasures,  and  the  hos^tajitj  d 
its  monks.  The  Arabs  point  oat  in  the  Ws^t 
er-Baheh  the  '*  hill  of  Aaron,''  the  ''pit  dU 
rah,"  and  the  place  where  the  molten  eslf  r» 
made.  The  late  Oarl  Bitter  suggested  (^ 
Serbal  was  known  before  the  dvingof  tkki 
as  ^'the  mount  of  God,"  and  th&l  fhsa^ 
probably  understood  it  as  the  monnt  towhid 
they  were  going  to  sacrifice.  lu  dutna 
and  location  weU  agree  with  this  theory,  fer 
which  early  traditions  give  nrach  groiiid. 
From  an  early  period,  certainly  not  Isu^tLfi 
the  first  half  of  the  8d  century,  the  cares  d 
Mt  Sinai  were  a  refuge  of  persecuted  Cl>!» 
tians;  in  the  4th  century  they  were  the  r&rofi 
*of  anchorites  and  ascetics,  and  these  vere  n- 

rtedly  attacked  and  murdered  by  the  AriU 
the  6th  and  6th  centuries,  the  moob  c^ 
Mt.  Sinai  were  represented  in  the  grefetcoca- 
cils  of  the  eastern  church.  Daring  the  F^ 
riod  in  which  the  Mohammedan  pover  tl< 
at  its  height,  the  monks  lived  in  coostfisi  fdr 
and  disquiet,  often  threatened  and  occsFiostTj 
attacked.  From  the  crusades  onwsrd  tttj 
have  held  more  peaceful  possearion,  bet  ^ 
greatly  diminished  numbers  and  inflceiK^.- 
See  Forster's  "Historical  Geography  at  Arv 
bia"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1844);  Bcselr^ 
Urdbesehreibung ;  Bartlett,  "Forty  Pty** 
the  Desert"  (London,  1850);  Robinson,  'KS 
licalBesearches"  (3  vols.,  Boston,  1856):  Sas- 
ley,  "  Sinai  and  Palestine"  (London,  1S36 
Oarl  Bitter,  Erdhunde^  vols.  xiv.-XTil 

SINALOA,  or  Oinaloa,  a  state  of  the  kV& 
can  confederation,  bounded  K.  and  >'.  «•  -I 
Sonora,  N.  E.  and  E.  by  Dnrango,  S.  E  £sc 
S.  by  Jalisco,  and  S.  W.  by  the  gulf  if  U^ 
fomia  and  the  Pacific;  area,  Sa,56i>  s^i.  a- 
pop.  160,000.  Capital,  Culiacan;  other  t^ 
towns,  Mazatlan,  SinaToa,  and  SanU  0«- 
The  state  lies  mostly  W.  of  the  Sicm  ikff*- 
though  a  spur  from  that  chain  cxt«ids  over  i 
portion  of  the  S.  E.,  and  the  sorfaw.  lew  <t 
the  sea  ahore,  rises  rapidly  toward  the  «^ 
border.  The  principal  rivers  are  theK»fi=^ 
Ouliaoan,  the  Bio  del  Foerte,  and  the  ^' 
The  soil  of  the  lowlands  toward  the  «*<> 
sandy,  but  fertile  wherever  it  can  be  irrv^ 
The  mountains  are  in  their  lower  terriR- 
without  wood,  or  only  coTcred  with  stj^ 
and  stunted  trees;  but  toward  the  >^ 
.Madre  there  are  dense  and  lofty  ft^«^.  ^;'; 
rainy  season  commenoeB  about  Jnne  2^  *-* 
lasts  two  months ;  previous  to  this  the  e^^ 
is  parched  and  i^pears  lik«  *  desert  i-*^ 
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are  eztensiye  gold  mines  near  Sinaloa,  and  a 
mint  at  Onliacan,  whioh  in  1866  coined  $988,- 
204.  Many  cattle  are  raised  in  the  state,  and 
the  hides  and  flesh  exported. 

SINCLAIB,  Sib  Johk,  a  Scottish  philan- 
thropist and  agricultural  reformer,  horn  at 
Thnrso  castle,  Caithness,  May  10,  1754,  died 
Dec.  21, 1835.  He  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Glasgow  and  Oxford,  and  in  1775 
was  admitted  a  memher  of  the  faculty  of  advo- 
cates ;  suhsequently  he  was  also  called  to  the 
English  har,  out  never  followed  the  law  as  a 
profession.  In  1780  he  was  elected  to  parlia- 
ment for  the  county  of  Caithness,  where  his 
hereditary  estate  amounted  to  100,000  acres, 
about  a  fourth  part  of  the  entire  county ;  and 
for  the  next  80  years  he  occupied  a  seat  in  that 
body  as  member  for  Caithness  and  for  several 
English  constituencies.  He  published  in  1788, 
during  a  time  of  universal  financial  gloom  and 
despondency,  a  pamphlet  entitled  *^  Hints  on 
the  State  of  our  Finances,''  which  had  much 
influence  in  causing  a  general  banking  system 
to  be  introduced  into  England.  Between  1786 
and  1787  he  made  an  extensive  continental 
tour,  and  upon  his  return  to  Scotland  insti- 
stuted  important  improvements  in  the  national 
agricnlture,  the  benefits  of  which  were  first 
practically  tested  on  his  own  estates  in  Caith- 
ness. These  soon  increased  greatly  in  valve 
from  the  systematid  and  intelligent  cultivation 
which  he  required  of  his  tenants,  and  the  pop- 
ulation which  they  supported  showed  a  cor- 
responding improvement  in  material  prosperity 
and  in  morals.  Not  content  with  developing 
the  agricultural  resources  of  Caithness,  he  re- 
vived the  fisheries  along  the  coast,  and,  by  the 
assistance  of  government,  built  up  the  miseN 
able  fishing  village  of  Thurso  into  a  flourishing 
port.  Subsequently  he  occupied  himself  with 
projects  for  the  improvement  of  wool,  and  for 
that  purpose  established  a  society  of  which  he 
became  the  president.  The  board  of  agriculture 
established  by  act  of  parliament  in  1798,  main- 
ly through  his  exertions,  and  of  which  he  was 
the  first  president,  gave  a  great  impulse  to 
fanning  interests,  and  onder  its  auspices  agri- 
colturtd  surveys  of  the  kingdom  were  first 
made  on  a  comprehensive  and  satisfactory 
scale.  Similar  in  character,  though  of  greater 
magaitude,  was  the  **  Statistical  Account  of 
Scotland,"  commenced  in  1790  and  finished  in 
1798  (21  vols.),  which  is  a  model  work  of  its 
class.  In  1794-'5  he  raised  two  full  regiments 
of  Caithness  highlanders,  whioh  were  the  first 
rencibie  bodies  whose  services  were  extended 
DHt  of  Scotland,  A  few  years  later,  as  the  result 
:>f  his  investigations  in  the  laws  of  hygiene,  he 
published  the  "  Code  of  Health  and  Longevity" 
[4  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1807),  which  met  with 
nnch  severe  criticism  from  the  medical  pro- 
ession.  He  retired  at  about  the  age  of  60  from 
)ablic  life,  and  thenceforth  busied  himself 
>rincipally  with  agriculture.  He  is  said  to 
lare  been  the  author  either  by  suggestion  or 
ndorsement  of  867  books  and  pamphlets,  and 
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his  own  "  Hints,"  «  Plans,"  "Propoaals,"  "  Ob- 
servations," &c.,  were  prodpced  almost  with- 
out cessation.  In  addition  to  the  works  men- 
tioned, he  published  '^  A  History  of  the  Public 
Bevenue  of  the  British  Empire"  (8  vols.,  1784), 
a  "  Code  of  Agriculture,"  ^^  Essays  on  Agricul- 
ture," papers  on  the  *'  Bullion  Question,"  &c., 
and  edited  the  so  called  '^originals"  of  the 
Ossianic  poems,  in  the  authenticity  of  which  . 
he  was  a  firm  believer.  In  1880  appeared  also 
two  volumes  of  lus  correspondence.  It  is  said 
that  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  a  '*  Political  Code"  and 
a  "Code  of  Religion."  His  memoirs  have  been 
written  by  his  son,  the  Bev.  John  Sinclair  (2 
vols.,  1887).  He  was  created  a  baronet  in  1786, 
and  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  held  the 
office  of  privy  councillor. — Cathasins,  a  Scot- 
tish authoress,  daughter  of  the  preceding,  bom 
in  Edinburgh,  April  17,  1800.  She  acted  as 
secretary  for  her  father  during  the  latter  part 
of  his  l&b.  Her  career  as  an  authoress  prop- 
erly commenced  in  1886,  when  she  published 
her  first  novd,  ^^  Modern  Accompliuiments," 
which  was  followed  in  the  succeeding  year  by 
*'  Modem  Society,  or  the  March  of  Intellect." 
Her  next  works,  "  Hill  and  Valley"  and  "  Scot- 
land and  the  Scotch,"  were  of  a  descriptive 
character,  and  in  "  Holiday  House"  (1889)  she 
gave  some  reminiscences  of  her  own  childhood. 
The  ^*  Journey  of  Life"  and  the  ^^  Business  of 
Life"  were  in  a  more  serious  strain.  Her  suc- 
ceeding novels  comprise  ^^  Modem  Flirtations, 
or  a  Month  at  Harrowgate, "  "  Lord  and  Lady 
Haroourt,"  "Sir  Edward  Graham,"  "Jane 
Bouverie,"  "Beatrice,"  "Cross  Purposes,"  and 
others,  most  of  which  have  been  widely  circu- 
lated in  England  and  America.  She  has  also 
written  the  "  Kaleidoscope  of  Anecdotes  aj^d 
Aphorisms,"  "  London  Homes,"  and  a  number 
of  misoellaiieous  works  and  books  for  children. 
Of  late  years  her  attention  has  been  occupied 
by  the  superintendence  of  a  charitable  institu- 
tion for  widows  of  officers  of  the  army. 

SINDE,  SonTDE,  or  Sindh,  a  territory  of  Brit- 
ish India,  bounded  N.  by  Beloochistan  and  the 
Puigaub,  E.  by  the  Rigpoot  states,  S.  by  Cutoh 
and  the  Lidian  ocean,  and  W.  by  the  Indian 
ocean  and  Beloochistan;  area,  60,240  sq.  m.; 
pop.  1,900,000.  The  N.  part  of  the  country  is 
usually  spoken  of  as  Upper  Sinde,  and  the  S.  as 
Lower  Sinde.  The  chiei  towns  are  Hyderabad, 
the  capital,  Kurrachee,  Sukur,  Shikarpoor,  and 
Tatta.  The  sea  coast  exteqds  between  the  Bo- 
ree  mouth  of  the  Indus  and  Cape  Monze,  a 
distance  of  about  160  m. ;  with  the  exception 
of  about  15  m.  at  the  N.  extremity,  it  is  very 
low,  and  fronted  by  mud  banks  deposited  by 
the  Indus,  with  sand  hills  blown  up  from  the 
sea  beach  in  a  few  places.  At  high  water  the 
shore  is  overflowed  for  a  considerable  distance 
inland ;  there  are  only  a  few  places  wooded, 
the  remainder  being  merely  a  swamp.  Sinde 
is  traversed  throughout  its  length  by  the  Indus, 
and  the  country  and  river  bear  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  Egypt  and  the  Nile.    The  delta 
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of  the  Indus  is  overflowed  for  seyeral  miles  in- 
land by  spring  tides,  and  becomes  submerged 
during  the  season  of  the  floods  in  the  river. 
The  Hala  hills  extend  along  the  W:  fh>ntier, 
but  the  most  elevated  points  do  not  exceed 
1,600  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Indus  has  en- 
tirely deserted  the  Roree  mouth,  and  the  £. 
part  of  the  country  has  consequently  become 
to  a  great  extent  desert,  and  covered  with  shift- 
ing sand  hills,  but  still  affords  some  pasturage, 
more  particularly  for  camels.  In  the  K  part 
there  are  extensive  tracts  of  jungle,  formerly 
preserved  as  hunting  grounds  for  the  rulers  of 
the  country,  but  now  used  for  supplying  the 
steamers  on  the  Indus  with  wood  for  fuel.  The 
climate  is  remarkably  hot  and  dry.  At  Hyder- 
abad the  mean  temperature  of  the  6  hottest 
months  is  98^,  and  in  Upper  Sinde  it  sometimes 
rises  to  120^;  but  in  winter  frost  is  not  un- 
known. The  periodical  rains  or  monsoons 
which  refresh  other  parts  of  India  do  not  visit 
Sinde;  and  there  is  little  rain,  though  heavy 
falls  occur  at  long  intervals  in  Lower  Binde. 
Upper  Sinde  is  tolerably  healthy,  and  many  of 
the  natives  attain  a  great  age ;  but  in  the  lower 
country,  particularly  toward  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus,  there  is  much  malaria  and  fever,  and 
cholera  sometimes  commits  great  ravages.— ^Al- 
um, sulphur,  iron  ore,  and  limestone  are  found; 
and  many  fossils,  shells,  and  specimens  of  pet- 
rified wood  have  been  discovered.  The  soil  of 
the  delta  of  the  Indus  is  a  light  clay  mixed  with 
sand,  and  the  land  op  the  banks  of  the  river  is 
made  fertile  in  the  same  manner  as  that  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  Grasses  abound  which  at- 
tain a  height  of  15  or  20  feet.  Cotton  of  ex- 
cellent quality  \b  grown,  and  sugar  cane  and 
tobacco  succeed  well,  bende  rice  and  all  the 
other  common  crops ;  but  agriculture  is  carried 
on  in  a  very  slovenly  manner.  Tigers  are  found 
in  the  jungles,  but  are  seldom  seen  in  Lower 
Sinde ;  and  panthers,  hysBnas,  jackals,  foxes,  and 
wolves  are  common.  Hog-deer,  the  antelope, 
ibex,  and  wild  hogs  are  numerous.  Large 
numbers  of  bufialoes  are  bred  in  the  marshes, 
and  many  camels  in  the  delta  of  the  Indus. 
Partridges,  snipes,  quails,  and  wild  ducks  are 
numerous;  and  the  pelican,  falcon,  and  bustard 
are  among  the  most  remarkable  species  of  the 
feathered  tribes  of  the  country.  Alligators 
grow  to  a  great  size,  but  seldom  prey  on  man, 
and  are  not  so  numerous  in  the  Indus  as  in  the 
Granges.  A  river  porpoise  which  weighs  up- 
ward of  200  lbs.  is  found,  and  fish  are  very  abun- 
dant. Insects  are  exceedingly  numerous  and 
annoying.  The  white  ant  is  particularly  de- 
structive, and  the  woodwork  of  houses  is  often 
completely  hollowed  out  by  them. — ^The  inhab- 
itants are  made  up  of  mixed  races,  principaUy 
Jats  and  Beloochees.  About  i  of  the  popula- 
tion are  Hindoos,  and  the  remainder,  with  the 
exception  of  about  60,000  of  other  sects,  pro- 
fess the  Mohammedan  religion.  The  Sindians 
are  tall,  well  made,  and  handsome,  and  the 
women  are  remarkably  good-looking.  They 
are  idle  in  their  habits,  exceedingly  immoral, 


ignorant,  and  bigoted*  Their  lingoage  in 
compound  of  Sanscrit  and  Arabic.  Sig 
manufactures  are  carried  on  in  the  prirci 
towns,  and  the  people  are  very  ingemoosfcri 
men.  Silk  goods  are  made  from  matemlc  z 
ported  from  Persia  and  China,  and  difr^r 
kinds  of  cloth,  earthenware,  and  catlerr  a 
manu&ctured.  Hie  foreign  trade  hasofb 
years  become  considerable.  Some  tni:  i; 
carried  on  with  Cabool  through  the  Bol££  }>3? 
A  railroad  connects  Eurrachee  and  Hyde^rd 
—When  Alexander  the  Great  inTided  bi 
Sinde  was  ruled  by  Hindoo  princei  vho  'A 
extended  their  conquests  <^er  all  the  (^'is:^ 
lying  between  the  Indas  and  the  Ganges.  li- 
tle  is  known  of  Sinde  from  that  tune  till  il 
711,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  imjd^ 
caliph  Abd  el  Malek,  and  was  ruled  by  kin  c: 
his  successors  till  1026.  It  was  then  conqitfti 
by  Mahmoud  of  Ghuznee;  bat  from  the  a 
of  that  century  till  1541  it  was  governed  bjtir 
native  dynasties,  and  then  fell  into  the  J'.t? 
of  Shah  Beg  Arffoon  of  Candahar.  In  15:*)' 
was  incorporated  with  die  Mogol  empire  nife 
Akbar,  in  1789  with  the  Peraan  nnderXiS 
Shah,  after  whose  death  it  reverted  to  tteffi- 
mer,  and  in  1766  passed  by  dowry  tottertc 
of  Cabool,  remaining  a  nominal  dependctfja 
Afghanistan  till  the  sappreanon  of  the  I»p«5r 
nee  dynasty  in  1818,  thongh  goverued  bja- 
tive  princes  or  nabobs,  and  reftsing  tribsteti" 
cept  upon  compulsion.  In  1786  iht  rtr^?* 
family,  of  the  Kooloora  tribe,  was  overtir"^- 
by  Meer  Futteh  AH,  a  Beeloochee chief  rf'-c 
Talpoor  tribe,  who  divided  the  conntiy  ia*5  • 
independent  states,  each  under  scvenl  vLiO^ 
of  whom  in  1889  there  were  4  in  Hyden.^*- 
Mn  Khyerpoor,  and  2  in  Meerpoor.  rnd^t-rc 
chiefs  the  government  was  a  militiry  <M»^ 
ism,  and  the  relations  between  tUfem  in*' » 
English  East  India  company  were  nevfr  vsy 
friendly.  About  the  beginmng  of  the  prescS 
oentnry  the  company^s  agent  wasTioIeai.y  * 
polled,  and  a  large  amount  of  property  s^ 
custody  confiscated.  Subsequently  sewnica 
ties  were  made;  and  m  1838,  to  ftcfli*^, ;^ 
operations  of  its  army  in  the  conteiDpUtc|^ 
ffhan  war,  the  company  extorted  wa*^ 
from  the  ameers  by  which  Sinde  wisiK*^ 
tually  one  of  its  dependencies.  Tli«*»* 
of  the  British  in  Afghanistan  hinng  eo^j; 
aged  the  ameers  to  commit  hostile  ^^  *  j^ 
itary  force  was  sent  thither  under  Sr^^^ 
Napier,  who,  after  concluding  » j"*^.  jT 
the  ameers  of  Lower  Sinde,  found  lun*i  ^ ..  i 
peUed  to  take  the  field ;  therescItTiJJ;^^- 
liant  victory  bf  Meeanee  ff«^*^A7,U 
rapid  conquest  of  the  co^^'^  Yin& 
lishment  of  British  authority.  (f*/nVc- 
SiB  Ohables  James.)    Ali  3toond S^i^ 


poor,  who  had  throughout  --  j^. , 
friendship  for  the  British,  was  ^^^^'^:i 
tain  his  possessions.  Under  ^^/J^s  l*^' 
Sinde  is  rapidly  improving,  old  2J^,j,j:. 
been  reopened,  villages  are  ^jJJ''^. c^ 
way-  crossing  the  country  has  w^  "^ 
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lands  which  have  lain  waste  for  more  than 
half  a  centary  are  now  under  ooltivation. 

SINDIA,  Family  of.    See  Gwaliob. 

8INE,  in  tngonometrj,  a  line  drawn  from 
one  extremity  of  an  arc  perpendicularly  to  the 
diameter  drawn  through  the  other  extremity. 
It  is  spoken  of  either  as  the  sine  of  an  angle  or 
of  the  arc  which  measures  the  angle.  Cosine 
is  the  sine  of  the  complement  of  an  arc.  Versed 
sine  is  th&  distance  on  the  radius  from  the  foot 
of  the  sine  to  the  extremity  of  the  arc. 

SING  SING,  a  village  of  Westchester  co., 
N.  Y.,  beautifully  situated  on  high  ground  on 
the  £.  bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  at  its  widest 
part,  called  Tappan  bay,  88  m.  N.  from  New 
York ;  pop.  in  1860,  8,857.  It  has  6  churches, 
several  schools,  2  newspaper  offices,  a  bank,  and 
a  state  prison.  The  male  prison  was  erected 
by  convicts,  the  firdt  draft  of  whom,  from  Au- 
burn state  prison,  commenced  work  in  May, 
1825.  It  contains  1,200  cells,  is  484  feet  long 
by  44  feet  wide  and  6  stories  high,  with  ranges 
of  workshops  running  at  right  angles,  40  feet 
wide  and  2  and  8  stones  high.  It  receives  con- 
victs from  the  1st  and  2d  judicial  districts,  with 
the  addition  of  Ulster,  Greene,  and  Sullivan 
cos.  The  fsmale  prison,  with  120  cells,  is  on 
the  £.  side  of  the  male  .prison,  and  under  sepa- 
rate management;  it  was  commenced  in  1835, 
and  receives  female  convicts  from  every  county 
in  the  state.  Both  buildings  are  of  white  mar- 
ble. The  number  of  convicts  on  Jan.  1, 1862, 
was  1,277  males  and  185  females.  The  Hudson 
river  railroad  runs  through  the  prison  grounds 
under  arches. 

SINGAPORE,  an  island  of  British  India, 
situated  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Malay  pen- 
insula, separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  strait 
from  i  to  2  m.  wide;  area,  275  sq.  m.;  pop. 
about  60,000.  like  all  the  islands  in  the 
neighborhood,  it  is  thickly  covered  with  jun- 
gle. Near  the  coast  there  are  some  swampy 
tracts,  but  a  little  way  inland  the  surface  rises 
and  becomes  undulating.  The  thermometer 
ranges  between  71°  and  89°,  the  average  tem- 
perature in  summer  being  84°,  and  in  the  cold- 
er months  of  December  and  January  76°.  Bain 
falls  frequently,  the  annual  average  being  102 
inches,  and  the  climate  is  remarkably  healthy. 
The  forests  contain  much  timber  well  suited  for 
nautical  purposes,  particularly  for  masts  and 
spars.  Nutmegs  and  all  kinds  of  spices  grow 
well ;  and  sugar  cane  and  cocoanut  trees  are 
extensively  cultivated.  Tigers  are  exceedingly 
numerous  and  troublesome,  and  as  they  make 
their  way  over  to  the  island  from  the  mainland, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  reduce  their  numbers; 
and  there  are  many  other  wild  animals.  About 
'60  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  are  Chinese,  and 
25  per  cent.  Malays ;  the  remainder  consist  of  a 
few  Europeans  and  the  different  races  of  Hin- 
dostan,  about  1,500  of  whom  are  convicts,  Sin- 
gapore being  used  as  a  penal  establishment  by 
the  government  of  India.  The  governor  of  Sin- 
gapore is  also  governor  of  Penang  and  Malacca, 
and  is  styled  the  governor  of  the  Eastern  Straits 


Settlement.  His  deputies  reside  at  these  places, 
and  Penang  is  officially  supposed  to  be  the  chief 
establishment.  The  Eastern  Straits  Settlement 
is  subordinate  to  the  governor-general  of  India; 
and  the  military  force  of  Singapore  consists  of 
about  700  sepoys  of  the  Madras  army.  Singap 
pore  was  anciently  settled  successively  by  me 
Malays  and  the  Javanese;  but  when  the  British 
obtained  from  the  king  of  Johore  in  1819  per- 
mission to  form  a  commercial  establishment 
upon  the  island,  it  had  only  160  inhabitants. 
By  treaty  in  1824,  in  consideration  of  $60,000, 
and  a  life  annuity  of  $24,000,  the  sultan  trans- 
ferred the  sovereignty  and  fee  simple  of  Singa- 
pore, and  of  all  the  seas  and  islands  within  10 
geographical  miles,  to  the  British.— Sikgapors, 
the  capital,  is  dtuated  on  the  S.  side,  upon  both 
banks  of  a  small  river  of  the  same  name.  It 
may  be  considered  as  8  towns,  inhabited  by 
8  distinct  races,  Ohinese  in  the  W.  or  commer- 
cial part,  Europeans  in  the  centre,  separated 
from  the  former  by  the  river,  and  natives  of  the 
archipelago  and  neighboring  mainland  to  the  £. 
The  town  contains  a  missionary  and  an  Arme- 
nian church,  several  Ohinese  pagodas,  native 
schools,  and  an  institution  founded  by  Sir 
Stamford  Baffies  for  the  cultivation  of  the  va- 
rious languages  of  the  archipelago,  Siam,  Ohina, 
&o.  The  roads  of  Singapore  affi[>rd  exceUent 
anchorage  for  vessels  of  all  descriptions;  car- 
goes are  discharged  into  lighters  and  taken 
direct  to  the  quays  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
near  which  the  warehouses  are  situated.  The 
number  of  vessels  cleared  from  Singapore  in 
1856  was  1,042 ;  and  the  value  of  the  imports 
in  the  same  year  was  $24,885,455,  and  of  the 
exports  $21,506,980.  Most  of  the  commercial 
nations  of  the  world  have  some  share  in  this 
trade,  but  it  is  principally  carried  on  with  Great 
Britain,  India,  Siam,  China,  and  the  islands  of 
the  archipelago.  Some  200  junks  sail  annually 
from  China  about  the  month  of  January  and 
arrive  at  Singapore  with  the  N.  K  monsoon, 
tiieir  cargoes  consisting  of  tea,  camphor,  cloth, 
and  other  articles.  When  the  opposite  mon- 
soon sets  in,  about  April,  they  return  with 
pepper,  tin,  edible  birds^  nesto,  opium,  &c. 
From  its  geographical  position,  as  well  as  from 
its  being  a  free  port  for  ships  of  all  nations, 
Singapore  has  become  the  great  centre  for  the 
trade  of  S.  E.  Asia,  and  is  still  rapidly  increas- 
ing. Steamers  plying  between  India  and 
China  stop  for  coals  at  Singapore;  and  mail 
branches  from  the  Philippines  and  Batavia  join 
the  main  line  there  for  Suez  and  Europe. 

SINOPE  (Turk.  Sinub),  a  fortified  seaport 
town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pashalic  of  Anatolia,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Black  sea,  860  m.  E.  N.  £.  from 
Constantinople ;  pop.  about  12,000.  It  stands  on 
an  isthmus  that  connects  the  mainland  of  Asia 
Minor  with  a  high  rocky  peninsula  called  Cape 
Sinope,  which  forms  an  excellent  roadstead  on 
its  S.  E.  side.  The  town  has  an  arsenal  and  a 
building  yard,  where  many  of  the  Turkish  war 
vessels  are  built.  The  timber  of  the  neighboring 
forests,  particularly  oak,  is  well  suited  for  ship 
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bnilding,  and  a  considerable  quantity  is  ex- 
ported. The  general  trade  is  not  very  impor- 
tant.— Sinope  stands  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
Greek  city  of  the  same  name.  It  was  colonized 
from  Miletus,  and  after  the  colony  had  been 
expdled  by  the  Oimmerians  a  second  was  sent 
who  refonnded  the  town,  682  B.  0.  It  soon  af- 
ter rose  into  importance,  and  continued  inde- 
pendent till  188  B.  0.,  when  it  was  captured  by 
Phamaoes,  king  of  Pontus,  of  which  country- 
it  became  the  capital  It  was  much  ornament- 
ed  and  improved  by  Mithridates  the  Great. 
Having  been  conquered  by  the  Romans,  it  was 
made  j&  colony  by  Julius  Ocesar.  Diogenes  was 
a  native  of  Binope. — In  the  late  Russian  war, 
the  Turkish  fleet,  with  the  exception  of  one 
steamer  which  escaped,  was  destroyed  here 
with  a  loss  of  about  4,000  men,  Nov.  80,  1868 ; 
it  consisted  of  6  frigates,  8  corvettes,  and  2 
steamers,  and  was  attacked  by  a  superior  Rus- 
sian force  under  cover  of  a  fog.  The  town  was 
bombarded  and  suffered  very  severely,  and  the 
fortifications  are  now  in  a  ruinous  state. 

SIOUT,  Syoot,  or  Osioot  (ano.  LyeopolU\ 
a  city  and  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt  and  of  a 
province  of  its  own  name,  situated  near  the  left 
bank  of  the  Nile,  76  m.  N.  W.  from  Girgeh, 
under  a  hilly  ridge  of  sand  cliffs,  which  have 
been  extensively  excavated;  pop.  26,000.  It 
has  some  beautiful  mosques,  and  also  some 
good  bazaars  and  baths;  but  with  these  ex- 
ceptions it  is  a  coUeotion  of  mere  hovels.  It 
was  until  lately  the  principal  seat  of  the  slave 
trade  in  Egypt,  and  is  still  the  entrepot  of  that 
between  Cairo,  Darfoor,  and  Sennaar.  It  is 
an  important  military  station,  and  has  a  large 
manu&ctory  of  pipe  bowls,  of  which  consider- 
able quantities  are  exported.  There  are  the 
remains  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre,  vast  rock 
tombs  of  the  12th  dynasty,  and  ancient  alabas- 
ter quarries  on  the  opposite  range  of  hills. 

SIOUX,  a  new  N.  W.  co.  of  Iowa,  bounded 
"W.  by  the  Big  Sioux  river  and  intersected  by 
the  Liyan  Reakah ;  area,  626  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860, 10.  The  surface  is  nearly  level  and  the 
soil  productive.  ' 

SIOUX,  a  powerful  tribe  of  Indians  in  Daco- 
tah  territory,  ranging  with  other  tribes  from 
the  Blue  Earth  region  to  the  Rocky  mountains. 
They  call  themselves  Dacotahs,  and  are  a  brave 
and  warlike  nation.  They  are  almost  con- 
stantly engaged  in  wars  with  the  Ohippewas, 
from  whom  they  are  separated  by  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  toward  whom  they  cherish  the  most 
deadly  animosity.  They  foriherly  numbered 
nearly  80,000,  and  had  7,000  warriors;  but 
their  number  in  1868  was  estimated  at  only 
8,000.  Nearly  200  years  ago  they  were  visited 
by  French  Oatholio  missionaries,  and  they  are 
further  advanced  toward  civilization  than  any 
other  tribe  in  the  North- West.  The  Assini- 
boins  formerly  belonged  to  this  tribe.  They 
believe  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being 
and  a  number  of  subordinate  deities.  They 
cultivate  com,  beans,  and  pumpkins,  beside 
hunting  and  collecting  furs. 


SIPHON 

SIPHANTO  (anc  Sipkim),  a  Grecian  'M 
one  of  the  group  of  Cyclades,  26  m.  V.fri 
Syra ;  area,  about  84  sq.  m. ;  pop.  6,000.  Ik 
soil  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated;  thepiiE.-- 
pal  productions  are  com,  silk,  figs,  wax,  iri 
honey.  In  ancient  tunes  the  ifiLBnd¥8s^^' 
nized  by  the  lonians  from  Athens,  and  it^  ^ 
tensive  gold  and  silver  mines  made  it  is  d: 
time  of  PolycrateB  the  wealtMeet  of  theGmi 
islands.  Ite  treasury  at  Ddpfai,  in  wIMn 
deposited  -7^  of  the  produce  of  the  minci  vt 
equal  to  that  of  Hie  richest  states  of  Gr^rt 
and  its  public  buildings  were  deconud  tA 
Parian  marble.  The  Siphniaos  Tefiis«dto|iT 
tribute  to  Xerxes,  and  in  the  bsttle  of  &!» 
they  ftimished  a  ship  to  the  Greek  fieei  T:- 
der  the  Athenian  supremacy  tbej  p«d  l^' ' 
drachmas  of  annual  tribute.  SabeeqaGtlj 
their  mines  became  less  prodnc^e,  asd&[C. 
of  them  were  destroyed  by  an  inimdflticn.  k 
the  tame  of  Strabo  they  had  become  peer  cte 
to  a  proverb,  and  their  immoralitj  was  ad  fc 
to  make  them  a  byword.  The  uisnd  bid  c- 
ciently  8  considerable  towns,  Biphnos,  Ajcu- 
nia,  and  Minoa ;  it  has  now  bnt  ooe, » tLe^ 
slope  of  the  island,  'Eastron  or  Senglio.  Bsc 
are  considerable  ruins  of  its  aQciffltteii}i^iC& 

SIPHON,  a  bent  pipe  with  one  m  W 
than  the  other  for  drawing  liqmds  m  tt 
upper  edge  of  vessels.  The  short  ara  is  p 
troduced  mto  the  liquid,  and  the  loDgo!!^o^ 
scends  to  a  lower  levd  outride  The  ni* 
being  filled  with  liie  liquid  by  snction  or  c;brf- 
wise,  a  current  continues  to  flow  np  the  isj 
arm  and  down  the  longer  one.  Bs  iDorci»£ 
depends  upon  the  pressure  d  the  tsm^^^ 
which  is  exerted  upward  at  each  end  rt^ 
equal  force,  and  upon  the  prepondea^i 
weight  of  the  column  of  liqnid  in  the  k«« 
arm.  If  each  end  of  a  bent  tube  irith  e?ji 
arms  be  turned  up  to  form  a  cop,  and  tie  ^^ 
be  filled  with  water,  it  will  remain  fflW'^ 
suspended  by  the  middle  of  the  bend,  W^ 
the  height  of  the  column  is  notmoreUisiSt 
feet  at  the  level  of  the  sea.  If  onetBd^ 
immersed  in  a  vessel  of  water,  and  the  oi» 
hanging  outside  be  canted  so  as  to  ^^ia?^ 
low  the  surface  of  this  water,  an  nneqnal  (^ 
ward  pressure  is  exerted  in  the  twoannsafs^ 
the  equal  upward  pressure.  The  vatff  e» 
longer  arm  preponderates  by  its  f?^^ 
ty,  and  descending  is  immediatel j  regifta  % 
tibat  pushed  up  tiie  shorter  ann.  !« ^ 
tube  turned  up  at  the  ends  is  knowa  e  ^ 
Wlirtemberg  siphon,  and  ifia«»^^C^ 
of  the  instrument,  being  always  kept  fiU^t- 
ready  for  use.  An  arrangement  for  cod«d^ 
ly  filling  a  siphon  when  it  is  pl«Mfl  "»?J^T 
to  be  drawn  off,  consists  in  •™^  ^^^ 
inserted  into  the  end  of  the  long  ann  a^^ 
vided  with  a  stopcock.  The  «P«[5?k  sirs 
long  arm  is  temporarily  stopped,  m  "^  r*  ;^ 
sucked  out  through  the  small  tnWt^Jr^ 
then  closed  and  the  aperture  opened.  i»^ 
of  siphons  is  limited  like  tiiat  of  P^.;^ 
heights  at  which  the  colmnn  of  the  Una  '^  • 
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raised  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere 
at  the  place.  Within  these  limits  they  have 
sometimes  been  applied  as  a  means  of  drawing 
off  ponds  and  fhrniahing  supplies  of  water  over 
margins  that  conld  not  conveniently  be  out 
through.  The  length  and  shape  of  the  ex- 
hausting pipe  is  of  no  consequence,  if  it  be  air- 
tight and  firm  enough  to  resist  the  external 
pressure  of  the  air.--^iphons  are  a  much  more 
ancient  inyention  than  pumps.  They  were  in 
use  by  the  Egyptians  fall  15  centuries  B.  0., 
and  their  application  to  drawing  liquors  from 
their  vases  is  shown  in  the  drawings  preserved 
in  .their  tombs.  Heron  of  Alexandria,  of  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  YIL,  describes  their  use  on  a 
grand  scale  for  draining  lands,  or  conveying 
w^ater  over  a  hill  from  one  valley  to  anotilier. 
The  name  is  sdd  by  Wilkinson  ("Ancient 
Egyptians,"  vol.  ii.  p.  818)  to  be  "  evidently  ori- 
ental, and  derived  from  the  word  siph  or  sif,  to 
imbibe  or  draw  up  with  the  breath,  analogous  to 
and  perhaps  the  origin  of  our  own  expression 
*  to  sip.' " 

SIKAOH,  Bon  op.    See  Egclesiastious. 

8IBAKG.    8ee0sSiUif. 

SIREN,  a  North  American  long-tailed  ba- 
trachian,  with  stout  eel-like  body,  naked  skin, 
persistent  branchifld,  and  only  tbe  2  anterior 
legs.  The  best  known  species,  the  3.  lacertina 
(Linn.),  or  mud  eel,  has  a  small  and  short  head, 
with  elevated  forehead  and  depressed  and  trun- 
cated snout,  8  branchial  tufts,  and  8  spiracles 
on  each  side ;  the  month  is  sniall,  with  distinct 
lips,  and  arrow-shaped  tongue  £^ee  at  the  tip 
and  sides;  no  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  but  a 
broad  band  of  very  minute  ones  along  the  outer 
border  of  the  palate  bones ;  nostrils  and  eyes 
small,  the  latter  black ;  the  tail  laterally  com* 

Sressed,  with  a  rayless  fin  above  and  below ; 
mbs  with  4  short  and  small  fingers  with  horny 
tips.  It  attains  a  length  of  from  2  to  8  feet, 
and  is  dusky  above  with  numerous  whitish 
spots,  and  purplish  below;  it  lives  chiefly  in 
the  mud  and  muddy  water  of  the  Carolina  rice 
fields,  and  is  ofben  thrown  out  when  the  ditches 
are  cleared ;  it  occasionally  comes  on  land.  Its 
food  consists  of  worms,  insects,  and  the  eggs 
of  fish  and  frogs ;  it  is  sometimes  caught  on  a 
worm  bait  by  anglers  for  the  common  bream 
(pomotu) ;  it  is  regarded  as  venomous  by  the 
negroes,  and  is  always  destroyed  when  taken ; 
it  is  found  from  lat.  85°  N.  to  £.  Florida.  Its 
discoverer,  Br.  Garden,  sent  it  to  linnnus  wiUi 
marvellous  stories  about  its  habits,  among 
others  that  it  fed  on  serpents  and  had  a  kind 
of  singing  voice ;  firom  the  latter  the  generic 
name  w^  derived.  Like  other  perennibranchi- 
ates,  it  was  regarded  by  the  earlier  naturalists 
as  the  larva  of  some  salamander.  Two  other 
species,  .the  S.  intermedia  and  J3,  Btriata^  have 
been  described  by  J.  Le  Oonte,  from  the  same 
localities  and  with  similar  habits,  but  much  less 
in  size ;  the  latter  has  only  8  fingers  on  each 
limb.  In  this  group  there  are  about  90  verte- 
brsB,  connected  by  conical  cavities  filled  with  a 
gelatinous  substance,  as  in  fishes;  8  pairs  of 


short  ribs,  of  which  the  Ist  pair  is  attached  to 
the  2d  vertebra;  no  trace  oi  pelvis;  3  cartila- 
ginous branchial  arches  attached  to  an  osseous 
tongue  bone ;  the  lungs  2  long  sacs,  accessory 
to  the  gills,  but,  as  in  the  menobranchus,  insuffi- 
cient of  themselves  for  respiration. 

SIRENS,  in  ancient  mytiiology,  sea  nymphs 
who  enchanted  the  listeners  to  their  song, 
and  after  getting  them  into  their  power  de- 
stroyed them.  In  the  legends  of  the  Argonauts 
they  are  said  to  have  endeavored  to  entice 
those  wanderers,  but  Orpheus  surpassed  them 
in  singing;  thereupon  they  threw  themselves 
into  the  sea,  and  were  changed  into  rocks,  as  it 
had  been  fated  that  they  were  not  to  live  after 
any  one  passed  by  them  unaffected.  In  Homer 
tiie  sirens  are  connected  with  the  voyage  of 
Ulysses,  who,  preparatory  to  sailing  by  the  isl- 
ands on  which  they  were  sitting,  by  the  advice 
of  Oirce  plugged  the  ears  of  his  companions 
with  wax  and  fastened  himself  to  the  mast  of 
the  vessel,  until  he  was  out  of  the  sound  of 
their  voices,  thus  escaping  destruction.  The 
island  in  Homer^s  account  was  between  Matk 
and  the  rock  of  Scylla  on  the  S.  W.  coast  of 
Italy.  Later  poets  represent  them  as  famish- 
ed with  wings ;  but  having  been  persuaded  to 
enter  into  a  musical  contest  with  the  Muses, 
they  were  beaten  and  deprived  of  those  appen- 
dages. The  number  of  the  sirens  was  variously 
stated  as  2  or  8 ;  their  place  of  abode  as  on 
Cape  Pelorum,  on  the  iakaid  of  Anthemusa,  in 
the  Sirenusian  islands  near  Peastum,  or  in  Oa- 
presB ;  and  they  were  called  daughters  of  Phor- 
cus.  of  Achelons  and  Sterope,  of  Terpsichore, 
of  Melpomene,  of  Calliope,  or  of  G»a. 

SIRUINB,  a  territorial  division  of  Hindo- 
Stan,  bounded  N.  by  the  Punjaub,  E.  by,  Sir- 
mour  and  other  hill  states,  and  by  the  British 
districts  of  Saharunpoor,  Paniput,  and  RohtucJc, 
S.  by  Rohtuck  and  Hurreeana,  and  W.  by  Ba- 
hawalpoor;  area,  about  17,000  sq.  m.  In  the 
extreme  N.  E.  a  spur  of  the  Himalaya  projects 
into  the  territory,  but  the  whole  of  its  remain- 
ing surface  is  a  uniform  plain,  sloping  very 
gradually  to  the  S.  E.,  and  broken  only  by  wa- 
ter courses  or  some  low  sand  hills.  The  moun- 
tains in  the  N.  E.  divide  the  head  waters  of 
the  Sutlej  from  those  ci  the  Jumna.  It  is 
traversed  by  numerous  small  streams,  mostly 
affluents  of  the  Jumna,  whose  annual  inunda- 
tions render  tiie  soil  fertile.  An  important 
addition  to  the  means  of  irrigating  this  great 
plain  is  the  Firoz  canal,  originally  constructed 
by  command  of  Firoz  Toglook,  Afghan  sultan 
of  Delhi  in  1851-88,  which  with  its  various 
branches  is  240  m.  long,  and  for  much  of  its 
course  is  parallel  with  the  Jumna.  The  coun- 
try is  inhabited  by  Sikhs,  and  the  greater  part 
of  it  governed  by  native  chieftains  under  the 
protection  of  the  British  government.  The 
districts  of  Ferozepore,  TJmballa,  Loodiana,  and 
Kythul  have  been  at  different  times  escheated 
to  the  East  India  company. — Sibhind,  the  an- 
cient capital  of  this  territory,  was  once  a  city 
of  great  importance,  having  been  founded  by 
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Firoz  in  1867,  but  was  repeatedly  oaptnred  in 
the  fierce  wars  of  the  Sikhs,  and  is  now  in  ruins. 

SIRIUS.    See  Dog  Stab. 

SIBMIUM,  an  ancient  city  in  the  S.  £.  part 
of  Lower  Pannonia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Savus  (8ave)vju8t  below  its  junction  with  the 
Baonntios.  During  the  war  against  the  Da^ 
cians  and  other  Danubian  tribes,  it  was  the 
principal  depot  of  Roman  military  stores^  and 
finally  became  the  chief  city  of  Pannonia.  It 
was  probably  a  Roman  colony.  It  contained 
a  large  manufiEMstory  of  arms,  a  spacious  forunif 
an  imperial  palace,  and  other  public  buildings, 
and  was  the  residence  of  the  admiral  of  the 
first  flavian  fleet  on  the  Danube.  The  empe- 
ror Probus  was  bom  here.  It  was  captured 
and  probably  destroyed  by  the  Avars,  into 
whose  hands  it  fell  in  the  6th  century.  Ex- 
tensive ruins  of  its  former  magnificence  still 
exist  near  Mitrowitz  in  the  Austrian  Military 
Frontier  district  of  Peterwardein. 

SIROOOO,  or  BoiBOooo.  a  S.  E.  wind  of  a 
Buffocating  and  parching  neat,  which  at  cer- 
tain intervals,  especially  in  spring  and  autumn, 
blows  with  great  violence  in  the  isliuids  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  on  the  S.  coasts  of  Italy, 
for  86  or  48  hours  together,  and  sometimes 
even  for  a  week  or  more,  and  which  exerts 
a  most  pernicious  influence  on  animal  and 
vegetable  life.  It  is  regarded  as  similar  in 
character  to  the  simoom,  though  of  longer  du- 
ration, and  is  probably  modified  by  passing 
over  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  hottest  in  Malta 
and  Sicily,  but  of  short  continuance.  In  the 
Ionian  isles  it  blows  for  a  longer  period,  but 
usually  not  so  fiercely.  The  inhabitants  of 
these  isles  speak  of  the  black  and  the  ordinary 
sirocco.  It  produces  very  littie  change  either 
in  the  thermometer  or  the  barometer,  but 
causes  a  sensation  of  terrible  heat  and  suffoca- 
tion, great  prostration,  and  copious  perspiration 
in  all  who  are  exposed  to  it,  and  its  coming  is 
heralded  by  a  peculiar  feeling  of  uneasiness. 

SISKIN.    See  ABSBDEvmE. 

SISKIWIT.    SeeTnouT. 

SISKIYOU,  a  N.  co.  of  California,  border- 
ing on  Oregon  and  Nevada  territory,  and  inter- 
sected by  the  Klamath  and  Shasta  rivers ;  area, 
over  8,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  7,629.  The 
surface  is  in  part  mountunous,  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada mountains  crossing  the  E.  and  the  Ooast 
range  the  W.  part ;  W.  of  the  Ooast  irange  is  a 
rich  valley.  The  soil  is  productive.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1868  were  140,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
122,500  of  oats,  and  145,000  of  barley.  There 
were  5  grist  and  17  saw  mills,  and  a  distillery. 
Gold  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  neigh* 
borhood  of  streams.  Tulare,  Goose,  and  Qa- 
math  lakes  are  in  the  W.  part.    Capital,  Yreka. 

SISMONDI,  Jean  Charles  Uionabd  Si- 
HONDB  DE,  a  French  historian  and  political 
economist,  bom  in  Geneva,  May  9,  1778,  died 
there,  June  26,  1842.  He  traced  his  origin  to 
an  illustrious  family  of  Pisa,  who  had  removed 
to  France  in  the  16th  century,  and  taken  ref- 
uge in  Switzerland  after  the  revocation  of  the 
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edict  <^  N^antee  in  1685.  He  vib  edscttdc 
the  college  of  his  native  town;  but  bis  k^ 
having  lost  part  of  his  fortune  in  \k  Y:si 
stocks  during  Necker^s  nunisby,  the  jo^ 
man  became  a  clerk  in  a  mercanlale  hx^i 
Lyons.  In  1798,  in  confleqnence  of  the  tn^ 
bles  there  and  the  revolntioniirjinoTemati: 
Switzerland,  the  family  removed  to  Ii^xL 
where  for  18  months  Sismondi  studied  Eopc 
literature,  trade,  mannfjEustmres,  and  nflsm 
Returning  with  his  parents  to  ihefamOTcc^^ 
try  seat  near  Geneva,  he  and  lus  Mervn 
subjected  to  persecutions  for  h&Ting  firn 
shelter  to  a  political  outlaw,  and  coBsefnk^T 
removed  to  Tuscany,  where  he  devoted  lb- 
self  to  economical  researches.  In  1^1  h 
published  a  Tableau  de  Vagriedtun  T(faL 
and  in  1808  aTVoite  ds  la rtdeue  cnmptm 
(2  vols.  8vo.,  Geneva),  in  which  he  shoTi^- 
himself  a  strong  adherent  of  Adam  Smitli.  ii 
early  as  1800  he  had  returned  again  to  hk  Ur 
tive  town,  had  been  made  aecretary  of  a; 
chamber  of  commerce  of  the  depsrtoKDt  u 
Leman,  and  become  a  French  citizen.  He  ere: 
now  in  familiar  intercourse  with  MiD&d^^' 
and  the  eminent  men  who  aoirooDdcd  t^ 
celebrated  lady,  and  tnmed  his  atteotMS  to 
history.  The  result  of  thia  was  his  Ev^^ 
dea  r^hliquei  Italiennes  (16  toIs.  Sto,  l^-'.- 
'18 ;  reprinted  in  10  vols.).  During  the  TOif 
of  1811-'12  he  delivered  a  series  of  psi* 
lectures,  which  he  published  under  the  ttk  a 
La  literature  dumidi  deVEurtfeiiToWm, 
Paris,  1818);  this  work  has  heen  trisbfed 
by  T.  Roscoe,  and  several  times  repriDtidN3C 
in  French  and  English.  During  the  Hffi'W 
Days,  he  was  in  Paris;  and  heing  conTicw 
that  ifapoleon,  whom  he  had  prenofey  cjk 
posed,  was  now  the  only  man  vM  to  p»^^ 
France  and  give  her  liberal  institnto  « 
boldly  advocated  his  cause  in  the  Jip^if . 
but  refused  to  be  rewarded  for  this j^ 
In  1819  he  published  hhlifmta^F^ 
d'iecnomie  politique^  <mdela  rit^  ^^r 
rapports  avee  la  population  (2  vols.  8to.  r^ 
in  which  he  partly  recanted  the  pnnopitf^ 
had  formerly  supported.  He  now  i^m 
himself  to  the  composition  of  J»»grat^^ 


continuation  in  2  volumes  has  been  9^- 
Am^6e  Ren^.  While  enga^/^,^ 
undertaking,  he  wrote  ahistoncalDOWi,^. , 
Seoera,  ou  Van  492,  a  picture  of  w"  ca^ 
the  6th  century  (8  vols.  Iftno^  l»22i -^  ni 
Italian  RenubUcs,^'  an  eloq««°*.«f^-!:i 

freat  worK  on  the  same  8olO^.  •"?  _Cji 
all  of  the  Roman  EmpJ«t"  ^^  f.  li^ 
were  originally  written  in  Engsn  wr 
ner's  "  Cabinet  Oydopiedia"  (1852 Jf  ,^.  j^ 
and  translated  by  himself  into  ^ij; 
iltudee  mir  rSeowmie  poliU^ni  IP^^j^ 
and  £tude$  eur  les  anutUutiora  *»  r* 
libres  (8  vols.  8vo.,  ISSN'S). .  To  «i^,.- 
be  added  his  Preeu  de  mum  ^  ^  "• 


8ISS0O 

(2  vols.  8to.),  a  smnmaiT'  of  his  larger  history, 
bringing  the  French  annals  to  the  death  of 
Henry  IV. ;  and  a  nnmber  of  articles  of  yarious 
kinds  whidi  he  contributed  to  periodicals. 

SISSOO  {Dalhergia  sissoo)^  a  forest  tree  high- 
ly prized  in  India  for  its  excellent  timber,  suit- 
able for  ship  building  and  yarious  other  pur- 
poses. It  19  found  abundantly  near  the  riyers 
along  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya  up  to  lat.  80° 
N.,  and  grows  rapidly  in  almost  any  soil.  The 
tmnk  is  lofty,  3  to  4  feet  in  diameter,  and 
somewhat  crooked.  The  wood  is  tougher  and 
more  elastic  than  the  teak,  rather' light,  but 
not  remarkably  durable.  Its  color  is  light 
grayish  brown,  with  dark  yeins.  It  is  gener- 
ally selected  by  Europeans  and  natiyes  of  the 
N.  W.  proyinces  for  purposes  requiring  the 
most  strength.  

SISTERS  OF  CHARITY.     See  Ohaeitt, 

8I8TSRS  OF. 

SISTERS  OF  MEROT.    See  Msbot,  Sis- 

TEK8  OF.  

SISTERS  OF  MEROY,  Pbotestant,  a  com- 
munity of  English  Christian  women,  deyoted 
to  the  work  of  yisiting,  aiding,  and  instructing 
the  poor,  and  educating  orphan  and  other  poor 
children,  founded  at  Beyonport  about  1845  by 
lOss  Lydia  Sellon,  the  daughter  of  an  officer  in 
the  royal  nayy.  She  commenced  with  the 
establishment  of  industrial,  infant,  and  ragged 
schools,  taming  and  ciyiliiing  the  turbulent 
boys  of  the  goyernment  dockyard  at  Plymouth, 
and  training  the  younger  children,  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  400,  in  tile  elementary  branches 
of  education  and  the  first  principles  of  religiozl. 
Very  soon  seyeral  ladies  joined  her  in  her 
work,  and  as  the  number  increased  they  took 
a  house  and  formed  a  community  under  Miss 
Sellon,  and  at  first  subject  to  the  yisito- 
Fial  control  of  the  bishop  of  Exeter.  The 
society,  as  now  organized,  is  composed  of  8 
orders,  yiz.:  those  who  live  in  community, 
working  among  the  poor,  and  leading  an  active 
laborious  life;  those  who,  from  sickness  or 
other  causes,  are  unable  to  undertake  this 
work,  but  who  wish  to  live  a  calm  life,  en- 
gaged in  prayer,  reading,  and  quiet  occupa- 
tions ;  and  married  and  smgle  women  who  live 
in  the  world,  but  maintain  a  certain  connection 
with  the  community,  and  assist  its  work  in  ya- 
rious ways.  The  sisters  are  bound  by  no  yows 
except  a  promise  of  obedience  to  their  supe- 
rior. They  are  free  to  abandon  their  vocation 
at  will,  but  while  connected  with  it  adopt  a 
peculiar  garb,  and  share  their  property  in  com- 
mon. In  addition  to  ministration  to  tifie  bodily 
and  spiritual  wants  of  the  poor  in  Plymouth  and 
Devonport,  and  the  management  of  the  educa- 
tional institutions  foundea  by  Miss  Sellon,  the 
sisters  have  undertaken  the  entire  charge  and 
support  of  a  large  number  of  orphan  children, 
whom  they  have  taken  into  their  own  "  home." 
In  1852,  public  charges  having  been  made 
against  the  community,  on  the  ground  of  its 
alleged  Roman  Catholic  tendency,  Miss  Sellon 
repUed  to  them  in  an  able  pamphlet. 
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SISTERS  OF  THE  HOLY  COMMUNION, 
an  organization  of  Protestant  Christian  women 
for  voluntary  service  as  nurses  in  hospitals,  in- 
firmaries, &c.,  founded  in  1845  by  the  exertions 
of  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Muhlenberg,  D.D.,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church 
of  the  holy  communion  in  New  York.  They 
are  bound  by  no  yows,  and  though  it  is  desira- 
ble that  they  should  remain  in  their  work  for 
life,  they  are  free  to  leave  wheneyer  they  are 
so  minded.  They  are  usually  received  between 
the  ages  of  25  and  40  years ;  if  under  25,  the 
written  consent  of  parents  or  guardians  must 
be  obtained.  Candidates  for  the  sisterhood 
are  required  to  spend  one  year  of  probation  be- 
fore entering  upon  their  yocation.  They  have 
no  marked  uniform,  though  the  dress  is  gen- 
erally black,  with  a  white  muslin  collar  and 
head  dress.  The  sisters  managed  for  several 
years  the  infirmary  of  the  holy  communion, 
and  since  1858  have  had  charge  of  St.  Luke^s 
hospital,  New  York,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg. 

8IST0VA,  or  Shistab,  a  fortified  town  of 
Turkey  in  Europe,  in  the  province  of  Bulgaria, 
8T  m.  above  Rustchuk,  and  25  below  NicopoU, 
on  a  height  overlooking  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube,  which  is  here  navigable  for  vessels  of 
500  tons ;  pop.  about  20,000  beside  the  garri- 
son. It  is  defended  .by  a  citadel  or  castle,  now 
much  dilapidated,  and  by  a  fosse  and  palisades. 
The  houses  are  generally  low  and  ill  built ;  but 
the  mosques,  of  which  there  are  8,  are  of  con- 
siderable beauty.  The  town  has  some  manu- 
factories of  leather  and  cotton  and  an  active 
trade ;  and  much  wine  is  produced  in  the  vicin- 
ity. It  is  regarded  by  the  Bulgarians  as  their 
capital.  A  treaty  of  peace  between  Turkey  and 
Austria  was  concluded  here  Aug.  4, 1791.  1 

SISYPHUS,  in  Greek  mythology,  son  of  Mo- 
lus  and  Enarete,  and  married  to  Merope,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  Glaucus  and 
others.  Some  later  accounts  make  him  the 
son  of  Autolyous  and  the  faJQier  of  Ulysses. 
To  him  are  attributed  the  foundation  of  Cor- 
inth (Ephyra)  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Isthmian  games.  Fraudulent  and  deceitful,  he 
promoted  the  commerce  of  Corinth,  but  was 
punished  in  the  lower  world  by  being  set  to 
the  task  of  rolling  a  huge  marble  block  up  hill, 
which  as  soon  as  it  reached  the  top  fuways 
rolled  back  again.  The  special  crimes  which 
induced  this  penalty  are,  according  to  different 
authors,  that  he  betrayed  the  plans  of  the  gods, 
killed  trayellers,  and  revealed  the  abduction  oi 
iEgina  by  Jupiter.  It  was  a  comipon  tradition 
that  Jupiter  sent  Death  to  ayenge  his  treach- 
ery ;  that  Sisyphus  triumphed  over  and  chained 
Death,  who  was  delivered  by  Mars  after  an  in- 
terval in  which  no  one  died;  that  Sisyphus 
first  desired  his  wife  not  to  bury  him,  and  then 
in  the  lower  world  obtained  permission  to  re- 
turn and  punish  her  for  the  neglect;  that  he 
refused  to  leave  again  the  upper  world,  but 
was  forcibly  taken  off  by  Mercury ;  and  that 
this  trick  was  the  reason  of  his  punishment 
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'  SITKA,  an  island  of  Bnssian  America,  the 
largest  of  George  III.  archipelago.  Its  climate^ 
is  humid  and  cold,  having  only  on  an  average 
66  dry  days  in  tho  year.  The  temperature  for 
the  year  averages  45.8**  F.,  that  of  the  sum- 
mer 56.2^.  The  soil  is  generally  sterile;  a 
little  harley,  rye,  and  oats  are  raised. — Sitka, 
or  New  Archangel,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the 
island,  in  lat.  67^  8'  K,  long.  186^  18'  W.,  is 
the  only  town  of  any  size  in  Russian  America, 
and  the  capital  of  the  colony ;  pop.  about  1,200. 
The  harbor  is  a  good  one,  and  there  is  a  large 
trade  in  fish  and  peltry  with  Petropavlovsk. 
The  hAises,  except  the  governor's  residence, 
are  mere  hovels.  Ship  building  is  carried  on 
to  some  extent. 

SIVA,  the  8d  deity  of  the  Hindoo  trimurtU 
or  trinity.  He  is  often  called  by  English  writ- 
ers on  Brahminism  **the  destroyer,"  but  he 
seems  to  be  rather  the  judge  and  avenger,  the 
Nemesis  of  the  Greeks,  who  inflicts  on  men 
the  punishment  due  to  their  evil  deeds.  He  is 
usually  represented  as  many-armed,  to  indicate 
his  power  to  reach  offdhders,  seated  on  a  horse 
or  bull,  with  his  wife  Doorga  upon  his  knee, 
who  bears  a  strong  resemblimce  to  the  Astarte 
of  the  PhoBnicians  and  the  Venus  of  the  Greeks. 
For  a  number  of  centuries  the  Hindoo  worship, 
once  mainly  concentrated  on  Vishnu,  has  been 
directed  to  Siva,  whose  wrath  the  worshippers 
desire  to  avert. 

SIVAS,  SxBVAB,  or  Bottm,  a  pashalic  of  Asi- 
atic Turkey,  bounded  N.  by  the  Black  sea,  N. 
£.  by  the  pashalic  of  Trebizond,  E.  by  Erzroum, 
8.  E.  by  Biarbekir,  8.  by  Marash  and  Garama- 
nia,  and  W.  by  Anatolia;  area,  60,000  sq.  m.; 
pop.  estimated  af  800,000.  The  most  impor- 
tant towns,  beside  the  capital,  are  Tokat  and 
Samsoon,  the  latter  being  the  chief  seaport. 
Hie  surface  is  diversified  by  several  mountain 
ranges,  branches  of  the  Anti-Taurus,  between 
which  there  are  extensive  valleys  and  plains. 
The  Euphrates  flows  on  the  8.  E.  boundary, 
'  but  the  greater  part  of  the  drainage  is  carried 
to  the  Black  sea  by  the  rivers  Kizil-Irmak,  the 
Halys  of  the  ancients,  on  the  W.  boundary,  Te- 
shil-Irmak,  and  several  smaller  streams.  The 
most  valuable  minerals  are  iron,  copper,  lead, 
alabaster,  marble,  slate,  and  salt,  the  last  named 
being  particularly  abundant.  A  great  deal  of 
the  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  but  not  very  thor- 
oughly cultivated.  The  pastures  are  very  ex- 
tensive, and  many  tracts  well  adapted  for  agri- 
culture are  occupied  by  the  herds  of  the  Koords 
and  Toorkomans.  In  ancient  times  the  prov- 
ince formed  parts  of  Pontus  and  Oappadocia. — 
SivAs  (ano.  J3e^cutia\  the  capital,  is  situated  in 
an  extensive  plain  on  a  tributary  of  the  Kizil- 
Irmak,  410  m.  E.  S.  E.  from  OouBtantinople, 
and  60  m.  8.  from  Tokat;  pop.  about  27,000. 
The  town  is  defended  by  two  old  castles,  and 
contains  numerous  mosaues,  many  of  which 
are  elegantly  ornamented  in  the  best  style  of 
Arabian  or  Persian  architecture.  There  are 
many  baths  and  khans,  and  the  bazaars  are  well 
supplied.    The  manufactures  are  of  little  hn- 
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portanoe,  but  a  conaderable  trade  is  ceii 
on.  Mithridates  was  defeated  byLacolii^k 
the  neighborhood  of  Sebastla;  and  tovard  ik 
close  of  the  14th  century  several  battles  ¥« 
fought  here  between  Btgazet  and  Tamerlait 
the  former  was  defeated  and  the  town  md 

SIVATHEBIUM,  a  genus  of  extinct  nsr 
nants,  placed  by  Pictet  and  most  palscBtd- 
gists  nearest  the  giraffe.  The  head  and  a  o£; 
siderable  part  of  the  skeleton  ha?e  been  fccx 
in  the  tertiary  formationB  of  the  Sivalik  Hi 
of  the  mmdaya  range.  The  head  in  ^ 
approaches  that  of  the  elephant,  and  iss 
have  been  supported  on  a  much  shorter  d 
stronger  nedc  than  that  of  the  giraffe;  ihi}C 
behind  the  orbits  was  much  developed  tb 
face  short,  and  the  nasal  bones  arched.  Al')^ 
and  between  the  eyes  were  2  direrging  bo» 
and  probably  2  othw  shorter  and  masiTe  oca 
in  the  usual  situation;  the  molars  of  the  Qif^ 
jaw  were  6  in  number  on  each  side,  hmL 
the  characters  of  those  of  ruminants.  It  n; 
certainly  a  ruminant,  with  pachydenniffiuitfc^ 
in  its  robust  form,  short  neck,  and  probable 
presence  of  a  proboscis  (as  indicated  br  tli3 
nasal  bones).  The  only  species  described,  .\ 
giganteum  (Oautl.  and  Falc),  was  as  bnlky  i« 
and  higher  than  the  elephant;  in  tbeteeti  the 
fore  limbs,  and  the  hoofe,  it  resemUeflfliepoose 
(alee)  more  nearly  than  any  typical  nnnman; 
it  would  seem  one  of  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  giraffe  and  the  cmiiflordeerliB- 
ily,  the  proboscis  being  intermediate  betrttc 
the  trunk  of  the  tapir  ahd  the  long  and  fleece 
snout  of  the  moose.  De  BWnTille  places  n 
among  the  antelopes.  Bramathm^  (F«f '  ? 
an  allied  genus,  known  onlyhyfragmfJi^fJ 
jaws  from  the  island  of  Perim  in  thegntt  u 
Oambay ;  the  only  described  species  is  tbei 
P«n«M»wtf  (Falc).  Casts  of  the  sknfl  and  c- 
terior  limbs  of  the  wcatherium  are  m  the  «^ 
net  of  the  Boston  society  of  natnralbistoiT. 

SIWAH  (ano.  Amnwn  or  AiKiimm\^ 
oasis  in  the  N.  W.  of  Egypt,  near  the  boniHiC 
of  the  disputed  territory  between  m^  ^) 
Tripoli,  in  lat.  29**  12'  K,  long.  26°  1;  t.^ 
about  160  m.  from  the  coast  of  the  Mfdner* 
nean  sea.  The  whole  oasis  is  about  16  ni.'^ 
and  12  broad.  Its  surface  is  nndnlating^f 
surrounded  on  the  N.  by  high  Inf^^l 
There  are  numerous  salines  or  s^  po^*) 
springs,  and  also  an  abundance  <h  y^ 
fresh  water.  Hie  soil  is  exceedinglj  i^ 
yielding  largely  of  grain,  olives,  o»»?^J^ 
and  other  fruits,  and  famishing  ^^Q, 
turage.  The  climate  is  ddightftl-Tbeffij*;^ 
itants  are  Berbers  and  negroea  *m  all  ^  - 
Mohammedans.  The  pritt<9I«J  ^^''^^i^ 
is  curiously  built  under  ooTcrhkeafi^ 
hive,  and  is  wretchedly  dark  wd  irty.  r 
about  8,000.— The  early  Greek  ^\ 
and  traveUers  speak  of  8  KmaiW^^j 
jects  to  be  found  in  this  oasis,  vit:  iw  ^ 
of  the  sun,  which  was  warm  in  J°* J^^' 
and  evening,  and  cold  at  noon;  ^*J^n 
the  ancient  Ammonian  kings,  BonwiD«« . 
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triple  wall ;  and  the  temple  and  oracle  of  Ju- 
piter Ammon,  surroimdea  by  a  shady  grove, 
hie  rnins  of  which  are  still  visible.  The  hiero- 
gljphios,  paintings,  and  sonlptnres  on  the  an- 
cient widls  have  been  described  and  copied  by 
MinntolL  The  oracle  was  one  of  great  reputa- 
tion in  early  times,  but  in  the  time  of  Strabo 
was  entirely  neglected.  Alexander  the  Great 
visited  the  temple.  The  fountain  of  the  sun 
still  exists,  and  has  still  a  varying  temperature. 
lliere  are  also  extensive  catacombs  cut  in  the 
rocks  in  different  parts  of  the  oasis. 

SIX  NATIONS.    SeelBOQUois. 

SIX  PRINCIPLE  BAPTISTS,  a  smafl  reK- 
gioQS  sect  which  originated  in  Bhode  Island  in 
1665.  Their  church  polity  and  views  on  bap- 
tism are  the  same  as  wose  of  the  Baptists.  In 
doctrine  they  are  Arminian.  They  oppose  the 
payment  of  any  regular  salary  to  Iheir  preach- 
ers, and  have  never  connected  themselves  with 
any  missionary  efforts,  or  temperance  or  other 
benevolent  or  reformatory  societies.  They 
hold  as  their  distinguishing  doctrines  the  6 
principles  laid  down  in  Heb.  vi.  1-8,  viz. :  re- 
pentance from  dead  works ;  faith  toward  God ; 
the  doctrine  of  baptisms,  by  which  they  under- 
stand John's  baptism,  the  baptism  of  tiie  Holy 
Ghost,  the  baptism  of  Christ's  sufferings,  and 
apostolic  or  Christian  baptism;  laying  on  of 
hands,  which  they  regard  as  equally  necessary 
with  baptism ;  the  resurrection  of  the  dead ; 
and  eternal  judgment.  They  have  18  or  20 
churches,  in  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania,  16  ordained  minis- 
ters, and  about  8,000  members. 

SIXTU8,  the  name  of  6  popes,  of  whom  the 
following  are  the  most  important :  I.  Sixtus 

IV.  (Fbanoksoo  Rovbrb),  bom  at  Celles  near 
Savona  in  1413,  died  Aug.  13,  1484.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Franciscan  order,  and  con- 
sidered the  most  distinguished  Italian  preacher 
of  his  tinies.  He  succeeded  Paul  II.  in  1471, 
and  made  at  once  great  preparations  for  con- 
voking an  oecumenical  council,  for  terminating 
the  wars  of  the  Christian  princes,  and  for  con- 
tinuing the  war  against  the  Turks.  He  en- 
tirely failed  in  the  first  and  second  of  these 
attempts;  and  the  war  against  the  Turks. 
though  the  pope  in  concert  with  Venice  and 
Naples  sent  a  fleet  to  Asia  Minor  which  took 
Smyrna,  had  no  permanent  result.  He  made 
huEself  odious  by  excessive  nepotism,  by  im- 
posing heavy  taxes  on  his  subjects,  and  by  an 
eager  participation  in  the  civil  wars  of  Italy. 
He  is,  in  particular,  accused  of  having  been 
involved  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi  in  Flor- 
ence against  the  Medici  (1478\  In  a  bull  on 
the  immaculate  conception,  ne  forbade  any 
further  controversy  on  the  subject j  he  also 
confirmed  the  Spanish  inquisition.    II.  Sixtus 

V.  (Felicb  Pibbktti),  bom  near  Hontalto  in 
1521,  died  Aug.  27, 1590.  He  was  in  his  early 
youth  a  herdsman,  entered  the  Franciscan  order 
ui  1534,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a  lecturer 
on  the  ecclesisastical  law  at  Rimini  in  1544 
and  Sienna  in  1546,  as  a  popular  preacher, 


and  as  an  author  by  works  on  mystical  the- 
ology, and  on  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  In 
1557  he  became  inquisitor-general  at  Venice, 
and  in  1570  he  was  created  cardinal,  when  he 
assumed  the  name  Montalto.  After  the  death 
of  Gregory  XIII.  in  1585,  lie  was  elected  pope 
by  an  almost  unanimous  vote.  Both  as  pope  and 
as  secular  prince  he  was  distinguished  for  pru- 
dence, severity,  and  energy.  He  destroyed  the 
power  of  the  banditti  and  restored  order  and 
safety  throughout  his  territory,  administered 
law  with  the  utmost  impartiality  and  with  an 
almost  barbarous  severity,  built  a  great  aque- 
duct, enlarged  the  library  of  the  Yattoan,  and 
in  many  other  ways  encouraged  industry.  He 
fixed  the  number  of  cardinals  at  70,  required  the 
Catholic  bishops  of  all  countries  to  visit  Rome 
at  certain  intervals,  and  reorganized  the  entire 
administration  of  ecclesiasticiEil  affairs  by  the 
appointment  of  15  congregations  of  cardinals 
and  other  officers.  He  founded  a  new  unirer- 
sify  at  Fermo,  and  new  colleges  at  Rome  and 
Bologna.  From  the  printing  press  of  the  Vati- 
can he  published  the  revised  edition  of  the 
Vulgate,  which  had  been  ordered  by  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent.  He  was  a  great  statesman,  and 
avoided  war  with  the  Christian  princes  as  much 
as  possible,  though  he  encouraged  and  support-  . 
ed  Henry  in.  against  the  Huguenots,  PhUip  II. 
against  England,  and  Archduke  Maximilian 
when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  crown  of  Po- 
land. He  hurled  his  anathemas  against  the 
young  king  of  Navarre,  who  had  left  the  Cath- 
olic church,  and  against  Elizabeth  of  England 
for  having  put  to  death  Mary  Stuart.  He  sum- 
moned Henry  III.  to  Rome  for  having  ordered 
the  assassination  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  and 
threatened  him  with  excommunication  if  he 
should  refuse  to  release  the  cardinal  de  Bour- 
bon and  the  archbishop  of  Lyons.  He  left4)e- 
hind  him  a  vast  treasure  in  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  to  be  used  by  his  successors  only  in 
circumstances  strictly  defined.  He  was  not 
loved  by  the  people,  but  feared  and  admired, 
and  his  history  soon  became  a  prolific  source 
of  popular  anecdotes  and  legends.  His  biogra- 
phy by  Leti  (  Vita  di  SUto  K,  Lausanne,  1669) 
IS  strongly  objected  to  by  Catholic  writers  as 
untrustworthy;  that  by  Tempesti  {Stcria delta 
tita  e  gette  di  Sisto  F.,  Rome,  1755)  has  too 
much  the  character  of  a  partisan  eulogy. 

SIZAR,  a  term  used  in  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  England,  and  at  Trinity  college, 
Dublin,  to  denote  a  class  of  students  who  are 
pecuniarily  assisted  through  the  benefactions 
of  founders  or  other  charitable  persons.  They 
correspond  with  the  so  called  servitors  of  Ox- 
ford, and  like  them  were  formerly  required  to 
perform  certain  menial  duties,  which  latterly 
have  been  much  restricted  if  not  entirely  abol- 
i^ed.  The  name  is  supposed  to  be  .derived 
from  the  term  size,  which  in  college  phraseol- 
ogy denotes  an  allowance  of  provisions  at  the 
college  buttery. 

SIZE,  a  kind  of  glue  prepared  from  the  clip- 
pings of  parchment  and  tliin  skins,  and  used 
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chiefly  for  giTing  a  finkhed  sor&oe  to  cotton 
goods^  paper,  &c. 

SJOBERG,  Ehik,  a  Swediah  lyric  poet,  bet- 
ter known  under  his  psendonyme  of  Yitalis, 
bom  in  IJongo,  Sudermania,  Jan.  14,  1794, 
died  in  Stockholm,  *1£arch  4,  1828.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  laboring  man,  and  was  enabled 
by  the  assistance  of  his  friends  to  receive  his 
education  at  the  university  of  Upsal.  He  first 
brought  himself  into  notice  in  1819,  and 
thenceforth  held  a  high  position  among  con- 
temporary Swedish  poets.  In  1824  he  settled 
in  Stockholm,  but  died  of  consumption,  in  great 
poverty.  •  His  poems,  the  best  of  which  are 
written  in  a  satirical  vein,  were  first  published 
in  a  collected  form  in  1828,  a  few  months  after 
his  death.  He  also  published  some  translations 
from  Washington  Irving. 

SJOGREN,  Ain>BEw  Jomr,  a  Unnish  philol- 
ogist, bom  in  the/  parish  of  Ithis,  May  8,  1794. 
He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Abo,  and 
has  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Rus- 
sia. He  has  published  a  treatise  in  German 
"On  the  ilnnish  Language  and  Literature" 
(St  Petersburg,  1821),  "  Notes  on  the  Parishes 
in  Kemi-Lappmark"  (Helsingfors,  1828),  in 
Swedish,  and  numerous  philological  and  eth- 
nographical papers.  During  a  residence  of 
several  years  in  the  Caucasus  he  mastered  the 
languages  of  that  region,  and  in  1844  published 
his  "Ossetic  Grammar  and  Yocabulary,"  in 
German  (4to.)* 

SKAGER  RACK  ("the  crooked  strait  of 
Skagen"),  an  arm  of  the  North  sea  or  German 
ocean,  lying  between  the  Danish  peninsula  of 
Jutland  and  the  coast  of  Norway,  and  connect- 
ing the  Cattegat  with  the  North  sea.  Its  course 
is  from  E.  N.  E.  to  W.  S.  W. ;  length  about  160 
m.,  breadth  nearly  80  m.  It  is  much  deeper 
on  the  Norwegian  than  on  the  Danish  coast, 
ranging  on  the  former  from  160  to  200  fathonis, 
near  the  centre  from  60  to  100,  and  near  the 
coast  of  Jutland  from  80  to  40.  It  is  subject 
to  severe  storms.  In  fair  weather  the  current 
flows  E.  on  the  Jutland  side  and  W.  on  tibe 
Norwegian.  The  harbors  are  all  on  the  Nor- 
wegian coast. 

SKALDS.    See  Scalds. 

SKAMANIA,  a  S.  co.  of  Washington  terri- 
tory, bordering  on  Oregon,  bounded  S.  by 
Columbia  river  and  N.  by  the  Yakima,  and 
drained  by  the  Wenass,  Nachess,  Atahnam,  and 
Pisco  rivers;  area,  1,600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
226.  The  surface  is  generally  mountainous, 
with  fertile  valleys  along  the  streams.  The 
Cascade  mountains  traverse  the  county  from 
N.  to  S.J  the  highest  peaks  of  which  are  Mt. 
Adams  in  the  centre  of  the  county  and  Mt. 
Rainer  in  the  north.    Capital  Cascade  City. 

SKATE.    See  Ray. 

SKATE  (Dutch,  $chaat),  a  sort  of  shoe  with 
a  steel  runner,  used  one  under  each  foot  for 
sliding  or  travelling  over  the  ice.  With  the 
name  the  article  has  been  transmitted  to  us 
from  Holland,  upon  the  canals  and  rivers  of 
which  skates  have  from  an  unknown  period 


been  used  by  all  dasses  of  people  for  flie  «sk 
of  the  easier  and  more  rapid  progress  nude  bj 
their  aid.    In  other  cold  countries  ekadog  a 
practised  rather  as  an  amusement  and  Leilth- 
fnl  exercise.    It  was  known  in  ancient  tioxs, 
and  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  Edds,  in  wlucli 
the  god  Uller  is  represented  as  disdogmshed  br 
his  beauty,  arrows,  and  skates.    The  Icelanda 
in  former  times  used  for  skates  '^the  ^unk 
bone  of  a  deer  or  sheep  about  a  foot  long,  vhidi 
they  greased  because  they  should  not  be  stopped 
by  drops  of  water  upon  Uiem."  In  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  ancient  customs  of  London  brFitz- 
Stephen  it  is  remarked:  ''Some  tjre  bones  to 
their  feet  and  under  their  heelea,  and  sbon| 
themselves  by  a  little  picked  staffe  doe  slide « 
swiftly  as  a  bird  flyetn  in  tibe  air,  or  an  irroT 
out  of  a  crosse  bow.''    In  Edmbnrrii  aiTe!! 
as  London  skating  was  a  highly  popnlar  smase- 
ment  several  centuries  ago.   Stnitt,  in  "Spurts 
and  Pastimes  of  the  People  of  Enfrlind.'' re- 
marks that  he  has  seen  upon  the  Serpeoti::! 
river  4  gentiemen  dance  a  double  minoet  k 
skates  with  as  much  ease  and  more  elefuce 
than  in  a  ball  room.    TTUliam  Hone  a1».  ia 
the  "Every  Day  Book,"  remarks  that  **tbe 
elegance  of  skaters  on  that  sheet  of  wato  is 
chiefly  exhibited  in  quadrilles,  which  some  pir- 
ties  go  through  with  a  beauty  scarcely  Ieicd- 
able  by  those  who  have  not  seen  grwcfal 
skating.''    In  countries  where  snow  sbocnis 
skating  cannot  be  practised  to  the  extent  tint 
it  is  in  those  bordering  upon  the  North  m; 
and  in  the  United  Stat^  probably  for  this  n> 
son,  the  amusement  has  not  been  so  getcil 
or  carried  to  so  great  perfection  ss  in  the  X. 
W.  countries  of  Europe.     It  has,  hoTevtf, 
within  the  past  few  year^  become  a  ftshicffialie 
exercise,  not  only  for  younff  men  bnt  also  for 
young  ladies.    The  practice  has  reedred  a  jrrec 
stimulus  by  the  construction  of  ponds  ^i»3j 
adapted  to  it  in  the  central  park  of  XewTofi 
which  are  carefully  kept  free  from  mow.  B« 
effect  of  this  increased  attention  to  the  srt  e 
seen  in  the  variety  of  forms  of  skates  re«Dt]j 
introduced,  and  the  entire  disappearsnce  d 
the  few  ordinary  forms  heretofore  in  wnawj 
use.    These  were  in  general  blocb  of  Tt« 
with  the  upper  surface  flat  and  shaped  lie  the 
foot,  and  having  under  the  bottom  a  sKp  of  ircj 
fixed  edgewise  in  a  longitudinal  groove,  aw 
well  seom*ed  at  the  toe  by  a  sort  of  ^^J^ 
turning  back  into  the  wood,  and  at  the  heu  V 
a  screw.    The  front  end  of  the  iron  tnrned  op 
in  a  graoeftd  curve,  and  the  bottom,  whidi »« 
generally  from  }  to  }  of  an  inch  thick,  ns 
commonly  grooved,  but  sometimes  left  ae*'*^ 
with  sharp  edges.    They  were  fastened  to  tfee 
feet  by  straps  passhig  over  the  instep  m  ck«^ 
ing  each  other  from  the  toe  to  the  heel.  ^ 
was  soon  substituted  for  fron  mnners,  mj^ 
great  variety  of  devices  were  adopted  fori«^ 
securely  attaching  the  skates  to  the  foot  c 
one  form  a  sort  of  windlass  is  very  DMUJf 
troduced  into  the  wooden  stock,  bTtheto* 
ing  of  which  with  a  key  any  desired  sows  * 
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be  brought  npon  the  fiEisteiiiiiffs.  In  another 
form  the  stock  was  dispensed  with,  and  the 
.  skate  rimner  was  secured  directly  to  the  hot* 
torn  of  the  hoot ;  in  another  the  stock  is  a  flat 
sole  of  iron ;  in  another  India  mhher  springs 
are  introduced  into  the  wooden  stock  to  impart 
elastidtj.  Skates  again  have  heen  divided  into 
a  front  and  hack  piece,  which  are  connected  hj 
a  spring,  and  the  rrmner  heing  made  elastic, 
the  back  portion  keeps  snug  up  to  the  heel 
when  tiie  weight  of  the  hody  is  thrown  for- 
ward. An  excellent  contrivance  for  securing 
a  choice  of  runners,  grooved  or  smooth,  with 
the  same  pair  of  skates,  and  these  very  light, 
consists  in  making  the  runner  of  a  slip  of  steel 
about  i  inch  thick,  and  so  narrow  as  to  have 
considerahle  spring.  This,  douhle  the  length 
reouired  for  the  skate,  is  hent  over  in  a  curve 
and  hack  upon  itself  in  the  shape  of  a  long  let- 
ter U.  This  is  tightly  fitted  m  two  little  hrass 
standards  under  uie  stock  with  the  curved  end 
forward,  and  may  at  any  time  he  slid  out  and 
turned  over  to  hring  the  other  limh  upon  the 
ice.  Ladies'  skates  are  made  with  shoes  fitted 
to  the  foot.— Skates  were  in  use  in  Paris  as 
early  as  1810  that  were  made  to  run  upon  the 
ground,  heing  furnished,  instead  of  a  runner, 
with  8  little  hrass  wheels.  It  is  said  they  were 
often  seen  on  the  houlevards  and  in  the  puh- 
lic  gardens,  the  skaters  moving  with  great 
rapioity  up  and  down  the  long  smooth  ave- 
nues. They  were  introduced  upon  the  French 
stage  hy  the  dancer  Dumas  and  his  wife;  and 
the  opera  of  the  Fropldte  included  a  hallet 
of  skaters  which  attracted  much  admiration. 
These  skates  evidently  suggested  those  called 
parlor  skates,  in  which  the  wheels  are  made  of 
India  ruhher,  occasionally  worn  hy  children  in 
the  streets  as  well  as  in  houses. 

SKELETON  (Gr.  (ntcXX<o,  to  dry),  the  os- 
seous framework  of  vertehrated  animals,  ar- 
ranged in  its  natural  connections.  Its  general 
characters,  the  relations  and  homologies  of 
the  different  parts,  the  laws  of  unity  in  variety, 
and  the  reduction  of  all  its  forms  to  an  arche- 
type, have  heen  given  in  the  articles  Bonb, 
CoxPASjLTivB  Anatomy,  and  Philosophioal 
Anatomy.  The  hones  serve  as  levers  for  the 
action  of  muscles,  and  as  cavities  to  enclose  or 
a  framework  to  protect  the  organs  essential  to 
life;  they  are  united  hy  ligaments  and  car- 
tilages, moved  hy  muscles,  and  strengthened 
hy  tendons  and  fasczoa.  In  the  human  skele- 
ton there  are  in  the  cranium  the  frontal  hone 
forminff  the  forehead,  the  parietal?  on  the  top 
and  sides,  the  occipital  hehind,  the  temporals 
in  the  region  of  the  ears,  the  sphenoid  at  the 
hase,  and  the  ethmoid  hetween  the  orhits — 8 
in  all,  to  which  may  he  added  the  8  hones  of 
the  ears.  In  the  face  are  the  2  upper  jaw 
hones,  the  nasals  covering  over  the  nose,  the 
malars  forming  the  prominences  of  the  cheeks, 
the  lachrymals  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  orhits, 
the  palate  hones,  the  inferior  turhinated,  the 
vomer  making  the  partition  hetween  the  nos- 
trilsy  and  the  lower  Jaw«  to  which  may  he 


added  82  teeth,  making  in  all  46.  The  verte- 
hrsB  proper  are  24,  7  m  the  neck,  12  in  the 
hack,  and  5  in  the  loins ;  in  the  chest  are  12 
rihs  on  each  side  and  the  hreast  hone  in  front ; 
the  hyoid  hone  in  the  neck  makes,  with  the 
preceding,  60  hones  in  the  trunk.  In  each  upper 
extremity  are  the  shoulder  hlade  hehind  and  the 
collar  hone  in  front,  the  arm  hone,  2  hones  in 
the  forearm,  8  in  the  wrist  in  2  rows,  6  meta- 
carpals, and  14  finger  hones — ^in  hoth  limhs, 
64.  To  the  lower  extremity  helong  the  hip 
hones,  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  hehind;  and  to 
each  limh  a  thigh  hone,  2  bones  in  the  leg,  7 
in  the  ankle,  5  in  the  metatarsus,  and  14  in  the 
toes — ^in  both  limbs,  62.  If  the  2  knee  pans 
be  added,  which  are  properly  sesamoid  bones 
in  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  of  the  leg,  the 
whole  number  of  bones  in  the  human  skeleton, 
including  the  teeth,  is  240.  (For  the  develop- 
ment of  bone  in  the  foetus,  see  Embbyolooy.) 
The  skeleton  in  the  female  is  smaller  and  more 
delicate  than  in  man,  and  the  bony  processes 
less  strongly  marked;  the  lower  limbs  are 
proportionally  longer,  making  the  middle  of 
the  length  of  the  body  below  instead  of  on  a 
level  with  the  pubis;  the  head  is  more  elon- 
gated, and  narrower  in  front;  the  vertehree 
are  less  wide,  the  lumbar  region  longer,  the 
chest  shorter  and  less  prominent  (when  unde- 
formed  by  corsets),  the  shoulders  lower  and 
less  widely  separated,  the  arms  shorter,  the 
thigh  bones  more  curved  anteriorly  and  more 
obliquely  placed,  and  the  feet  and  hands  smaller ; 
all  the  diameters  of  the  pelvis  are  larger,  the 
articulations  less  firmly  united,  the  iliac  edge 
more  fiaring,  and  the  pubic  arch  more  open. 
The  skeleton,  properly  articulated  artificially, 
represents  the  neight  of  the  individual  in  life 
by  adding  1^  to  2  inches  for  the  soft  parts. 
The  proportion  of  the  bones  to  each  other  is 
so  exact,  that  the  height  of  an  Individual  may 
be  determined  by  the  measurement  of  one  or 
two  of  the  long  bones. 

SKELTON,  Jomr,  an  English  poet,  bom 
pfobahly  in  Norfolk  about  1460,  died  in  West- 
minster, June  21,  1529.  He  was  graduated  at 
Oambridge  probably  in  1484,  was  created  a  poet 
laureate  (which  was  then  a  degree  in  grammar) 
by  the  university  of  Oxford,  entered  holy  orders 
in  1498,  and  became  afterward  oi  eand^m  stu- 
dent at  Oambridge.  He  was  tutor  to  the  duke 
of  York,  afterward  Henry  VIII. ;  was  rector  of 
Diss  and  curate  of  Trompington  in  1604 ;  was 
appointed  oraUr  regius  to  Henry  VIII. ;  and  in 
an  epistle  dedicated  to  him  by  Erasmus  was 
declared  the  lumen  et  decus  of  British  letters. 
According  to  Anthony  k  Wood  he  was  esteemed 
'*  fitter  for  the  stage  than  for  the  pen  or  pulpit" 
Being  secretly  married,  he  concealed  the  fact, 
was  ^accused  of  keeping  a  concubine,  and  was 
suspended  by  the  bishop  of  Norwich.  The 
clergy  were  tiiie  special  object  of  his  satire ;  and, 
having  drawn  upon  himself  the  resentment  of 
Wolsey  by  a  severe  attack,  he  took  sanctuary 
at  Westminster,  under  the  protection  of  his  old 
friend  Abbot  Islip,  where  he  resided  till  his 
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death.  From  the  almost  total  want  of  the  first 
editions  of  his  poems,  it  is  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain their  dates.  The  best  of  them  are  hmnor- 
ons  or  satirical,  in  short  rhyming  verses,  and 
show  a  remarkable  command  of  droll  phraseol- 
ogy. His  indelicacy  and  volnbility  make  him 
comparable  to  Rabelais.  He  wrote  the  dramas 
(moralities)  of  " Magnylycenco "  and  "The 
Bowge  of  Court,"  an  effective  satire  on  "Wolsey 
entitled  "Why  come  ye  natto  Courte?"  the 
"  Soke  of  Colin  Clout,"  and  a  dirge  on  "  Phyl- 
lyp  Sparowe,"  pronounced  by  HaUam  his  most 
^  comic  and  imaginative"  production,  and  by 
Coleridge  "an  exquisite  and  original  poem." 
The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  by  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Dyce,  with  an  account  of  his  life  (2 
vols.,  London,  1848). 

•6KERRYV0RE.  See  Lighthousb,  voL  x. 
p.  628. 

BKIDDAW,  a  mountain  near  the  centre  of 
Cumberlandshire,  England,  8,022  feet  in  height. 
It  has  the  lake  of  Bassenthwaite  Water  on  its 
W. ;  and  though  there  are  some  mountains  in 
the  same  county  of  greater  elevation,  yet  as 
SMddaw  stands  in  a  manner  isolated  and  is 
seen  at  one  view  from  the  base  to  the  summit, 
its  appearance  is  more  imposing. 

Skimmer  (rhyneJiopB,  linn.),  a  genus  of 
web-footed  birds  of  the  gull  family,  and  sub- 
faniily  rhynehopsinm.  The  bill  is  of  a  very 
singular  shape,  broad  at  the  base,  from  which 
it  is  suddenly  compressed  laterally  to  the  end ; 
the  upper  mandible  is  considerably  the  shorter, 
curving  gradually  to  the  tip,  which  is  pointed 
and  grooved  underneath ;  the  lower  mandible 
\s  straight  and  truncated,  more  compressed, 
with  a  sharp  cutting  edge  received  into  the 
groove  of  the  upper ;  nostrils  basal ;  wings 
very  long  and  narrow,  with  the  first  quill  the 
longest ;  tail  moderate  and  forked ;  tarsi  longer 
than  middle  toe;  feet  very  small,  toes  short 
with  indented  web,  hind  toe  elevated,  and 
claws  curved  and  sharp.  There  are  8  or  4 
species  described,  found  most  abundantly  in 
the  tropics,  where  they  frequent  quiet  bays 
and  inlets  connected  with  the  ocean;  they 
feed  chiefly  at  night  on  fish  and  crustaceans, 
which  they  catch  as  they  skim  along  dose  to 
the  water,  dipping  the  under  mandible  beneath 
the  surface  and  closing  the  upper  suddenly 
upon  it  when  their  prey  is  encountered ;  the 
flight  is  swift,  graceful,  and  undulating,  and 
the  gait  awkward ;  though  having  webbed 
feet,  they  rarely  if  ever  swim  or  rest  upon  the 
water.  The  best  known  species  is  the  black 
skimmer  (i?.  nigra,  linn.),  found  on  the  At- 
lantic and  gulf  coasts  of  North  America  from 
New  Jersey  to  Texas,  on  the  E.  coast  of  South 
America  as  far  as  Paraguay,  and,  according  to 
Lesson,  on  the  W.  coast.  The  length  is  about 
19  inches,  and  the  alar  extent  48 ;  the  general 
color  above  is  deep  brownish  black ;  the  front 
to  the  eyes,  throat,  and  under  parts  white; 
inner  tips  of  4  inner  primaries  white,  and  sec- 
ondaries broadly  tipped  with  the  same;  the 
centrsd  tail  feathers  dark  brown,  the  others 


mostly  white;  the  bill  carmine  for  the  M 
half,  thence  black  to  the  end,  the  upper  nsa- 
dible  about  8i  inches  and  th^  lower  4J;  tsjs 
and  feet  red,  and  iris  hazel;  the  fenile  is 
smaller.  They  are  nocturnal  in  habit,  resti:^ 
by  day  on  the  sand  bars;  they  lire  in  k^ 
flocks,  which  as  they  rest  upon  the  sand  jn- 
sent  the  appearance  of  a  black  paH ;  dnriis 
flight  they  look  like  a  silvery  or  black  cloci 
as  they  show  the  under  or  upper  sorfaoe  ia 
their  evolutions ;  they  are  shy  and  hard  to  sp- 
proach ;  while  feeding  they  utter  hoarse  ah 
and  they  boldly  chase  off  crows  and  torhj 
buzzards  from  their  breeding  gronndi  He 
nest  is  a  slight  hollow  in  the  sand,  andtheef^s 
are  usually  8,  If  by  If  inches,  white  iri 
large  black  or  dark  patches;  the  female  ss 
only  at  night  or  in  wet  and  cold  weather:  tl!« 
young  closely  resemble  in  color  die  sand  tipoa 
which  the  nest  is  made;  they  migrate  totk 
south  when  the  young  are  ible  to  flj;  their 
eggs  are  as  good  as  those  of  the  golb.  This 
species  is  sometimes  called  razo^bi]led  ^asr- 
water.  According  to  Lesson,  a  apedea  on  tlie 
coast  of  Ohili,  which  he  considers  a  varietr  of 
the  2?.  fiigrdy  introduces  its  bill  between  tie 
shells  of  open  bivalves  (mactra),  hreab  tbem 
and  feeds  on  the  animal  within.  Other  ^>edes 
are  found  on  the  W.  coast  of  Afiica. 

SKIN,  the  external  covering  of  the  aniniil 
body,  protecting  the  internal  parta  from  exter- 
nal violence,  and  adapting  itself  by  its  elastidtr 
to  the  various  movements  and  changes  of  jxj 
sition ;  it  also  acts  as  the  organ  of  tend  td 
as  an  excretory  and  absorbing  anrftoe.  Iflta 
human  skin,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  trje 
of  that  of  the  higher  animals,  the  deepest  F" 
tion  is  the  corium^  dermis^  or  euiii  W  83  &• 
tinguished  from  the  deciduous  cuticle  wtiA 
overlies  it,  described  under  Eptoermd.  K« 
true  akin  is  dense  and  tough,  highly  eto. 
composed  of  fibres  interlaced  m  ail  directiott 
in  whose  interstices  are  masses  of  ftt:  ^ 
whole  layer  rests  upon  a  stracture  of  «j?<* 
and  areolar  tissue ;  within  and  below  it  si 
the  sudoriparous  or  sweat  glands  (aee  te^* 
ration),  the  hair  follicles  (see  Hjjb),  and  tM 
sebaceous  glands.  From  its  upper  sorftw  ik 
the  sensitive  papillae,  which  are  mmnte  ciCHau 
elevations,  most  numerous  on  the  pahiar  sa-"" 
face  of  the  hands  and  fingers,  feet  and  tea 
where  they  are  arranged  in  double  rmj^ 
parallel  curved  lines;  the  average  length  of  tue 
papillflB  is  about  jiw  of  an  inch,  and  thedaa* 
eter  at  the  base  ^ ;  they  are  abnndantiTS?- 
plied  with  blood,  which  explains  thdr  er«w 
turgescence  under  stimuli;  they  adhere  ikk 
or  less  firmlyto  the  cuticle.  Thesebaceoeff 
oil  glands  of  the  skin  are  formed  on  the  s^ 
plan  as  the  sudoriparous,  and  can  often  be  i^ 
tinguished  from  them  onlyby  theMttn«o 
their  oily  secreted  product ;  they  are  mn^ 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,b«Dgi^ 
abundant  where  the  perspiratory  glanduw  ^ 
the  most  numerous,  and  fdee  wm;  w*.Vv 
absent  on  the  palms  and  solea^  hot  abifflM* 
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on  the  faoe  and  scalp ;  they  vary  considerably 
in  size,  but  the  tubes  are  generally  wider  and 
straighter  than  those  of  the  sweat  glands ;  the 
stracture  is  sometimes  complicated.    In  the 
parts  of  the  skin  covered  with  hair,  there  is 
Qsaally  a  pair  of  sebaceous  ducts  opening  into 
the  follicle  of  the  hair.    The  object  pf  their 
secretion  is  doubtless  to  prevent  drymg  and 
cracking  of  the  ddn  by  the  sun  and  air;  this 
secretion  is  most  abundant  in  tropical  nations, 
and  in  some  dark  races  has  a  characteristic 
odor,  as  in  the  case  of  the  negro ;  its  protective 
action  in  the  tropics  is  often  assisted  by  vege- 
table oils  applied  externally.   These  foUioles  are 
infested  by  an  arachnid  parasite  (demodex  folli- 
eularum)y  most  common  in  the  inhabitants  of 
large  towns,  whose  skins  are  rendered  inactive 
by  sedentary  habits  and  want  of  free  exposure 
to  air,  or  are  unnaturally  stimulated  by  gross 
food.    The  Meibomian  glands  on  the  edges  of 
the  lids  are  a  double  row  of  sebaceous  follicles 
set  along  a  straight  duct ;  they  secrete  an  oily 
matter  for  the  lubrication  of  these  parts,  which 
in  diseased  conditions  frequently  sticks  them 
together.    Another  modification  of  sebaceous 
glands  is  to  be  found  in  the  external  ear  pas- 
sage, where  is  secreted  the  cerumen  or  waxy 
matter;  they  consist  here  of  lonff,  highly  con- 
torted tubes,  well  supplied  with  blood  vessels. 
The  color  of  the  skin  depends  on  pigment  ceUs 
mixed  with  the  inferior  epidermic  ones,  in  what 
is  called  the  rete  miLoosum,  or  mucous  layer,  and 
considered  by  Flourens  and  other  authors  as  a 
distinct  membrane ;  all  the  hues  of  the  races 
of  man  depend  on  the  relative  abundance  of 
these  cells  and  the  tint  of  the  contained  pig- 
ment.   The  folds  of  the  skin  are  for  the  most 
part  produced  b^  the  contractions  of  the  super- 
ncial  muscles ;  m  some  animals  the  platysma 
n^ytndef^  existing  in  a  rudimentary  condition  on 
the  face  and  sides  of  the  neck  in  man,  produces 
many  and  complicated  movements  in  the  skin. 
The  skin  is  pierced  at  the  eyes,  ears,  nostrils, 
mouth,  rectum,  and  ^enito-urinary  opening,  and 
is  there  furnished  with  hairs  ;Vit  is  continuous 
internally  with  the  mucous  membrane,  consist- 
ing of  the  same  elements  modified  according  to 
the  variety  of  functions  to  be  performed ;  it  is 
very  vascular,  and  freely  supplied  with  nerves 
and  lymphatics.    The  skin  is  the  seat  of  the 
ftenae  of  touch  in  man,  though  in  most  other 
animals  hairs,  scales,  bony  or  horny  plates  and 
envelopes,  and  shells,  render  it  nearly  insen- 
sible to  external  influences,  this  sense  in  them 
being  confined  to  particular  portions  or  pro- 
jecting organs ;  even  in  man  the  sensibility  va- 
nes mnch  in  different  parts,  being  most  acute 
at  the  ends  of  the  fingers  and  on  the  lips,  and 
dullest  on  the  back  and  limbs;  the -papillsa 
enclose  loops  of  capillaries  and  filaments  of 
sensory  nerves ;  these  last  terminate  in  loops 
returning  into  each  other,  and,  according  to 
^erber,  surrounded  by  a  small  quantity  of  ve- 
wcular  matter.    The  impression  must  be  made 
by  actual  contact  with  the  sensory  surface.    In 
^gard  to  sensations  of  heat  and  cold,  the  prox- 


imity of  the  body  is  sufScient,  the  impression 
acting  through  the  tAr ;  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  mechanical  irritation  of  common  sen- 
sory nerves  does  not  excite  sensations  of  heat 
and  cold;  some  physiologists  think  there  are 
special  filaments  for  sensations  of  heat  and 
cold,  coming  from  the  ordinary  sensitive  cere- 
bral and  posterior  ganglionic  portions  of  the 
spinal  nerves.  Aeration  of  the  blood  takes 
place  to  a  certain  extent  through  the  skin,  and 
m  some  naked-skinned  fishes  and  batrachians 
this  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  respiratory 
process.  It  has  been  shown  by  experiment 
that  in  a  frog,  after  the  removal  of  th^  lungs,  i 
of  a  cubic  inch  of  carbonic  acid  is  exhaled  from 
the  skin  in  8  hours;  in  the  human  subject  the 
amount  of  this  gas  given  off  by  the  skin  varies 
from  A  to  s^  of  that  exhaled  from  the  lungs 
during  the  same  time ;  where  the  lungs  perform 
their  office  imperfectly,  the  temperature  of  the 
skin  is  often  elevated ;  in  all  febrile  diseases  the 
skin  should  be  kept  moist,  which  gives  great 
relief  by  promoting  cutaneous  respiration.  The 
skin  is  subject  to  many  eruptive  diseases,  vesic- 
ular, pustular,  scaly,  tubercular,  &c.,  affecting 
all  ^e  layers  from  the  cuticle  to  the  subcuta- 
neous areolar  tissue.  Leather  is  the  product 
of  the  chemical  action  of  tannin  and  otlier 
astringents,  vegetable  or  mineral,  on  the  fibrous 
portion  of  the  corium ;  most  mammalian  skins 
are  used  in  this  way,  and  even  the  human  skin 
has  been  made  into  leatJier.  The  absorbent  pow- 
ers of  the  skin  are  noticed  under  Absorption. 
SKINK,  the  common  name  of  the  acineida^ 
a  family  of  lepidosaurian,  slender-tongued  liz- 
ards, with  elongated  cylindrical  body,  covered 
above  and  below  by  imbricated  fish-like  scales, 
arranged  in  quincunx  and  held  in  membranous 
sacs;  they  have  no  lateral  folds.  The  family, 
by  such  forms  as  the  seps  and  orvet,  constitutes 
a  connecting  link  between  the  saurians  and 
ophidians.  The  head  is  covered  with  large 
angular  plates,  joined  by  their  borders;  the 
neck  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  chest ;  the  tongue 
free,  without  sheath,  slightly  notched  in  front, 
with  the  surface  mostly  covered  with  papillce ; 
the  scales  are  smooth.  They  creep  with  a  lat- 
eral sinuous  motion  like  serpents,  and  are  able 
to  insinuate  themselves  into  small  openings; 
they  have  no  crests  nor  fringes  on  tne  neck, 
back,  sides,  or  tail,  the  last  being  conical,  and 
generally  long  and  without  spines ;  the  feet  are 
short  and  clumsy,  with  well  developed  digits 
and  claws,  but  in  some  are  absent.  The  jaws 
are  short  and  united  at  the  symphysis,  so  that 
the  opening  of  the  mouth  is  always  the  same; 
the  teeth  are  sharp  and  slender,  suited  for  seiz- 
ing the  insects  and  worms  on  which  they  chiefly 
feed;  in  the  snake-like  forms  only  one  lung  is 
largely  developed ;  the  ears  are  exposed.  They 
are  generally  of  small  size,  and  live  in  holes 
and  under  stones  in  dry  sandy  places ;  they  are 
usually  of  an  earthy  gray  color,  resembling  the 
ground  qpon  which  they  are  found,  palest  be- 
low, and  sometimes  variegated.  They  inhabit 
the  torrid  zone  and  the  driest  portions  of  tem- 
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perate  regions;  some,  like  the  omuu  fragili^ 
(blind  worm),  are  found  as  far  N;  as  Sweden 
in  Europe ;  they  are  most  abundant  in  the  Pa- 
cifio  islands  and  in  Australia.  Dum6ril  makes 
8  great  divisions  according  to  the  differences 
in  the  covering  of  the  eyes :  1,  saurophtTtalmOy 
with  lizard-like  eyes,  protected  by  2  lids  mov- 
ing vertically ;  2,  ophiophthalmes,  with  a  rudi- 
mentary lid,  as  in  serpents ;  and  8,  typhl&ph^ 
tkalmes^  in  which  the  eyes  are  concealed  under 
the  skin.  Most  of  the  more  ^  than  80  genera, 
comprising  more  than  100  species,  belong  to 
the  first  division,  the  only  one  that  need  be 
treated  here;  some  of  them  have  4  limbs, 
others  2,  otiiers  none. — ^In  the  genus  icincua 
(T\tz,)  the  snout  is  wedge-shaped,  the  upper 
jaw  tiie  longer,  the  teeth  simple,  conical,  and 
obtuse,  with  a  row  on  the  palate;  the  limbs 
are  4,  with  6  nearly  equal  digits,  flattened,  and 
with  serrated  borders;  the  tail  is  conical  and 
pointed.  The  common  sMnk  {8,  officinodis^ 
Laur.)  is  8  or  9  inches  long,  with  stout  body, 
short  thick  limbs,  and  a  proportionally  short 
tail  very  thick  at  the  base ;  the  eyes  are  small, 
high  up  and  far  back.  The  colors  var^  consid- 
erably, from  silvery  yellow  to  brownish,  with 
7  or  8  black  transverse  bands.  It  is  a  native 
of  Egypt,  Nubia,  Arabia,  and  N.  and  W.  Africa, 
where  it  is  seen  in  sandy  places,  running  with 
considerable  swiftness,  when  pursued  burying 
itself  quickly  in  the  sand  by  means  of  its  point- 
ed muzzle.  The  Arabians  and  other  orientals 
attribute  to  it  extraordinary  medicinal  virtues, 
especially  as  an  aphrodisiac;  it  was  dried  and 
salted,  and  sold  generally  by  apothecaries ;  it 
is  now  little  us€^,  even  in  the  East. — ^There 
are  several  American  species  of  this  family, 
most  of  which  are  popularly  called  "gaUi- 
wasps,"  one  of  the  best  known  of  which  be* 
longs  to  the  genus  diploglossua  (Wieg.),  charac- 
terized by  a  tongue  with  scaly  papilke  in  front 
and  filiform  behind,  toothless  palate,  flat  head, 
obtuse  muzzle,  and  flattened  body;  the  feet 
have  5  unequal  toes,  compressed,  without  lat- 
eral edgings,  and  with  tuberculose  palms  and 
soles ;  the  scales  are  striated,  and  ridged  in  the 
middle ;  the  tail  is  rounded,  long,  and  pointed, 
with  a  very  large  anal  operculum.  The  great 
galliwasp  {D,  occiduiu^  ^ieg.)  is  about  21 
inches  long,  of  which  the  tail  is  one  half;  it  is 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  skinks.  The  color 
above  is  generally  light  brown,  with  a  dozen 
or  more  transverse  bands,  sometimes  darker 
and  sometimes  lighter,  and  yellowish  white 
below  with  brownish  tints.  It  is  found  in 
the  island  of  Jamaica,  where  it  is  very  much 
dreaded,  though  it  is  perfectly  harmless;  it 
forms  the  type  of  Gray^s  genus  celestva, — ^The 
five-lined  skink  (euprepea  quinquelineattiSy 
Wagl.)  is  10  to  11  inches  long,  the  head  pale 
red  with  6  obscure  white  lines,  the  2  internal 
confluent  at  the  back  part;  the  body  above  is 
olive  brown  with  6  pale  white  longitudinal 
lines  and  a  black  lateral  band ;  the  tail  brown, 
tinged  with  blue,  and  the  lower  surface  white. 
There  are  no  teeth  on  the  palate,  otherwise 


the  characters  are  08  in  the  last  gnus.  Itfim 
in  the  stumps  of  old  trees  in  thick  woods,  imn 
far  from  the  ground,  and  is  found  from  k.  lo' 
to  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  west  to  the  Ifi&s- 
sippi  river.  The  blue-tailed  skink  (£  /» 
ciatus,  yfagi)  very  much  resembles  the  bs 
named,  and  is  by  many  cona»iered  a  mere  n- 
riety,  but  Holbrook  regards  it  as  distinct  cs 
account  of  the  colors,  habitat,  and  tail  i^ 
— ^In  the  genua  Ipgosoma  (Gray)  the  meou 
open  in  the  single  nasal  plate,  flie  pake  ii 
without  teeth,  and  the  scales  are  smoodi.  Tl« 
ground  skink  (Z.  lateralii,  Say)  is  5  ioches 
long,  of  which  the  tail  is  S;  theheadissbort, 
with  rounded  mnzzle;  the  body,  limba  d 
tail  above  are  chestnut  or  bronzed,  thetlm)^ 
silver  white,  the  abdomen  yellow,  tiie  tsil  l«- 
low  bluish  mottled  with  gray,  and  a  broid  U 
band  extends  from  the  head  neariy  to  the  d 
of  the  tail.  It  is  found  from  Nortih  Oirolioa  to 
the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  west  to  the  Miasn^Ti: 
it  is  very  numerous  in  the  thick  oak  and  luck- 
ory  forests  of  the  Oarolinas  and  Geoiipa.  eoct- 
ing  abroad  after  sunset;  from  its  smsD  sa 
and  lively  movements  it  might  easily  be  i&is- 
taken  for  a  cricket ;  it  is  very  difficult  to  op- 
tnre. — ^Though  the  common  skink  is  sometsEei 
found  in  8.  Europe,  the  best  known  member  (tf 
the  fiunily  there  is  ttte  ocellated  fikmk(^fr 
lu3  oeellat'usy  Wagl.) ;  in  this  genns  to  a 
no  teeth  on  the  palate,  which  has  a  lon^^ 
nal  groove,  and  the  scales  are  smooth:  tbe 
limbs  are  short,  and  the  lower  lid  his  s  tnos- 
parent  disk ;  the  body  is  thick  and  dwsj,  ti» 
muzzle  rounded,  the  eyes  small,  the  gape  Urge. 
and  the  teeth  small,  uniform,  dose  together. 
and  22  to  26  above  and  below.  It  is  abont  10 
inches  long,  of  which  the  tail  is  netriy  cee 
half;  the  colors  vary  exceeding,  ^  ^^ 
common  being  brownish  with  block  spots  p* 
ing  a  white  or  yellowish  centre,  and  som^ 
united  into  transverse  zigzag  bands.  ltisH»« 
all  along  the  N.  shore  of  the  MediterraDea 
in  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Malta,  and  Gyprns^slsoa 
Egypt  and  on  the  island  of  Tenaiffejiwlp^- 
ably  in  S.  France ;  it  lives  in  dry  plse^  ^ 
coaling  itself  in  the  sand  or  under  stone*.  & 
moving  with  considerable  activity;  it  bss  lea 
described  by  various  authors  under  tbeiaBe 
of  tiliqva. 

SmrNER,  EmmEL,  M.D.,  an  Aaws^ 
clergyman  and  physician,  bom  at  GlastenW 
Oonn.,  June  27, 1777,  died  at  Greenport, Li- 
Dec.  25,  1855.  In  his  youth  he  was  sp?«; 
ticed  to  a  blacksmith,  but  at  tie  ige  «2 
abandoned  the  trade,  studied  medi^^ «» 
commenced  practice  in  Granville,  **^*° 
1801.  Ho  soon  afterward  renoanced  dasa 
which  he  had  previously  been  actire  in  Iff  *J 
gating,  and  united  with  the  Congregstt*- 
church ;  and  in  1807,  having  renM>T^^^* 
non,  Oonn.,  he  connected  himself  rith  wj*:^ 
tist  church.  He  served  in  the  war  of  l«l-f^; 
as  a  subaltern,  and  afterward  as  sai^eoa  ;: 
1819  he  was  licensed  to  preach  at  btsHi  - 
Oonn.,  and  in  1822  was  ordained  as  psstf-^^ 
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the  Baptist  church  in  Aahford.  His  son,  the 
Bev.  Bei^amin  Rush  Skinner,  had  gone  in  1880 
as  a  missionary  to  liberia ;  but  within  less  than 
a  year  he  and  his  wife  and  child  fell  victims  to 
the  climate,  and  Dr.  Skinner,  though  57  years 
old,  resolved  to  go  to  Liberia  to  nil  his  place. 
He  sailed  in  1884,  and  as  medical  chief  of  the 
colony,  as  its  governor,  and  as  a  preacher,  spent 
4  years  there,  visiting  the  United  States  once  in 
that  period.  After  his  return  he  resumed  his 
pastoral  duties  and  his  medical  practice.  Dr. 
Skinner's  only  publication  was  a  series  of  es- 
says on  the  prophecies  in  the  ^^  Ohristian  Secre- 
tary" (1842). 

SKINNER,  John,  a  Scottish  clergyman  and 
poet,  born  at  Balfour,  in  the  county  of  Aber- 
deen, Oct.  8, 1721,  died  in  Aberdeen,  June  16, 
1807.  He  was  educated  at  the  Marischal  col- 
lege, Aberdeen,  at  the  age  of  21  was  ordained 
a  presbyter  of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  im- 
mediately afterward  was  settled  over  a  con- 
gregation at  Longside  in  Aberdeenshire,  with 
which  he  remained  connected  for  65  years. 
During  the  early  part  of  his  ministry  he  suf- 
fered many  persecutions  on  account  of  the  Ja- 
cobite sympathies  which  it  was  supposed  he 
entertained  in  common  with  most  Episcopa- 
lians in  Scotland,  and  his  whole  life  was  a  strug- 
gle with  poverty.  He  was  an  accomplished 
Latin  and  Hebrew  scholar,  but  is  best  known 
at  the  present  day  by  a  number  of  popular 
songis,  one  of  which,  "  Tullochgorum,"  was 
said  by  Bums  to  be  "  the  best  Scotch  song  Scot- 
land ever  saw."  An  edition  of  his  songs  and 
poems,  with  a  life  of  the  author  by  H.  G.  Reid, 
was  published  in  1859.  His  principal  prose 
works  are  a  "  Dissertation  on  Jacob's  Prophe- 
cy" (1757),  and  an  "Ecclesiastical  History  of 
Scotland,"  &c.  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1788). 

SEINNER,  John  Stfabt,  an  American  edi- 
tor and  agricultural  writer,  born  in  Maryland, 
Feb.  22,  1788,  died  in  Baltimore,  March  21, 
1851.  He  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  at  the  age  of  21.  In  1812  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Madison  to  conduct  some 
negotiations  with  the  British  forces  in  Chesa- 
peake bay,  removed  to  Baltimore  in  1818,  and 
was  for  22  years  postmaster  of  that  city.  Having 
a  taste  for  agriculture,  and  a  desire  to  promote 
the  development  of  our  national  agricultural 
resources,  ne  commenced  in  1819  the  publica- 
tion of  the  ^^  American  Farmer,"  the  first  peri- 
odical devoted  solely  to  agriculture  in  the 
United  States.  After  conducting  it  for  several 
years,  he  sold  the  establishment  for  $20,000. 
He  afterward  originated  the  "  Turf  Register," 
which  he  edited  for  a  number  of  years.  He  was 
the  first  to  propose  and  organize  agricultural 
shows  in  the  middle  and  southern  states.  In 
1841  he  was  appointed  second  assistant  post- 
master-general, and  held  the  office  till  1845. 
He  then  became  the  editor  of  the  *^  Farmer's 
Library  and  Agricultural  Journal,"  at  New 
York,  which  he  relinquished  after  a  few 
months,  and  established  a  monthly^  journal 
called  the  *^  Plough,  Loom,  and  AnvU." 


SEINNER,  RioHASD,  an  American  states- 
man and  jurist,  born  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  May 
80, 1778,  died  in  Manchester,  Vt.,  May  28, 1833. 
He  received  his  professional  education  at  the 
celebrated  law  school  in  his  native  place,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1800,  and  emigrated  the 
same  year  to  Manchester,  Yt.  Achieving  at 
once  a  high  standing  in  his  profession,  he  was 
appointed  state's  attorney  the  next  year,  when 
only  23  years  of  age.  In  1 809  he  was  appointed 
judge  of  probate,  and  in  1812  he  was  elected  a 
representative  in  congress.  In  1816  be  was 
appointed  an  associate  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Vermont,  and  in  1817  was  elected  chief 
justice  of  the  state.  Declining  a  reappoint- 
ment the  next  year,  he  resumed  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1818  be- 
came member  of  the  state  legislature,  and  was 
elected  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives. 
In  1820  he  was  elected  governor  of  the  state, 
and  reelected  in  1821  and  1822.  Declining  a 
reflection  in  1828,  he  was  immediately  appoint- 
ed chief  justice  of  the  state,  and  held  that  posi- 
tion until  1829,  when  his  fouling  health  obliged 
him  to  retire  from  public  life.  Henceforth  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  great  charitable  and 
educational  enterprises  of  the  day. 

SKINNER,  Thomas  Haevey,  D.D.  an  Amer- 
ican clergyman,  born  at  Harvey's  Neck,  N.  0., 
March  7,  1791.  He  was  graduated  at  Prince- 
ton college  in  1809,  and  commenced  the  study 
of  law ;  but  having  decided  to  enter  the  minis- 
try, he  was  licensed  to  preach  in  Dec.  1812,  and 
ordained  in  June,  1818,  as  co-pastor  of  the  2d 
Presbyterian  church  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Skin- 
ner's opinions  coinciding  more  fuUy  with  what 
afterward  became  the  New  than  with  the  Old 
School  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  he  changed 
his  pastoral  relation  after  about  8  years  to  the 
6th  Presbyterian  church  in  Philadelphia.  Here 
he  remained  till  1882,  when  he  accepted  a  call 
to  the  professorship  of  sacred  rhetoric  in  Ando- 
ver  theologiced  seminary.  In  1885  he  became 
nastor  of  the  Mercer  street  Presbyterian  church. 
New  York,  and  in  1848  professor  of  sacred 
rhetoric  and  pastoral  theology  in  the  Union 
theologicfd  seminary  there,  which  position  he 
still  holds  (1861).  In  1836  he  published  8  small 
volumes, "  The  Religion  of  the  Bible,"  "  Preach- 
ing and  Hearing,"  and  "  Hints  to  Christians," 
and  in  1854  translations  of  Yinet's  ^^  Homilet- 
ics"  and  "Pastoral  Theology."  He  has  also 
published  occasional  discourses. 

SKIPJACK.    See  Bluefish,  and  Bokito. 

SKOVORODA,  a  writer  of  Little  Russia, 
known  there  as  Geeoort  Savitch^  born  in  a 
village  near  Kiev  about  1780,  died  in  1778. 
He  studied  at  the  ecclesiastical  seminary  of 
Kiev,  at  Pesth,  and  at  the  university  of  Ilalle, 
where  he  pursued  for  8  years  metaphysical 
and  theological  studies,  translated  into  his  na- 
tive tongue  some  of  the  homilies  of  Chrysos- 
tom,  and  composed  moral  fables,  which  have 
been  handed  down  orally  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Ukraine.  Having  returned  to  the  Ukraine, 
he  zealously  endeavored  to  check  the  persecu- 
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tions  to  which  the  United  Greeks  were  exposed, 
and  to  gain  them  over  to  the  national  church 
by  persuasion.  Ue  was  in  consequence  ejected 
from  his  cure,  visited  Rome,  and  again  return- 
ed to  his  native  country,  continuing  his  exer- 
tions against  religious  persecution,  but  was  ac- 
cused as  a  rebel,  and  obliged  to  flee.  He  was 
the  great  national  writer  of  the  Ukraine,  the 
bandurists  (troubadours)  of  which  ascribe  to 
him  all  their  traditional  songs,  except  the  com- 
mon songs  of  war  and  love. 

SKRZYNEOKI,  Jan,  a  Polish  general,  bom 
in  Galicia,  Feb.  8,  1786,  died  in  Oraoow,  Jan. 
12, 1860.  He  studied  at  the  university  of  Lem- 
berg,  and  in  1806,  Dombrowski  and  Wybicki 
having  called  the  Poles  to  arms,  entered  the 

Satriot  army.  In  the  service  of  the  grand 
uchy  of  Warsaw,  he  fought  bravely  in  1809 
against  the  Austrians,  in  1812  in  Russia,  dis- 
tinguishing himself  on  the  retreat  of  the  grand 
army,  in  1818  in  Germany,  and  in  1814  in 
France,  where  his  detachment  saved  Napoleon 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians  at 
Arcis-sur-Aube.  The  kingdom  of  Poland  hav- 
ing been  organized  by  Alexander  I.,  he  entered 
the  new  national  army  with  the  rank  of  colonel, 
to  which  he  had  already  risen  under  Napoleon. 
The  outbreak  of  the  revolution  in  1880  took 
him  by  surprise,  and  for  a  few  days,  following 
the  dictates  of  jnilitary  honor,  he  remainea 
with  his  regiment  at  the  side  of  the  fleeing 
ffrand  duke  Oonstantine,  but  on  Deo.  8  offered 
Bis  sword  for  the  defence  of  the  national  cause. 
Appointed  brigadier-general  by  Prince  Rad- 
ziwill,  he  displayed  equal  valor,  strategic  skill, 
and  energy,  especially  at  Dobre  (Feb.  17, 1881) 
and  at  Grochow  (Feb.  25),  and  on  the  morn- 
ing following  the  latter  battle  was  chosen  to 
the  chief  command  of  the  whole  army,  which 
he  soon  raised  to  a  high  degree  of  force  and 
effectiveness.  But  having  no  confidence  in  the 
power  of  the  nation  to  conquer  independence 
by  its  own  exertions,  he  proposed  to  himself  to 
act  the  part  of  a  Polish  Fabius  Ounctator  in 
order  to  make  an  intervention  of  foreign  pow- 
ers possible,  and  thus  failed  to  follow  up  the 
brilliant  victories  won  at  Wawre,  Dembe,  and 
Iganie,  which  almost  broke  the  Russian  forces 
under  Geismar,  Rosen,  and  Pahlen  (April),  and 
had  to  be  commanded  by  the  government  to 
attack  the  Russian  guards  on  the  Narew.  This 
expedition,  owing  to  strategic  blunders,  ended 
fatally  with  the  bloody  battle  of  Ostrolenka 
(May  26),  in  which,  however,  the  bravery  of 
the  troops,  as  well  as  of  the  commander,  shone 
with  new  lustre.  Skrzynecki's  further  attempts 
betrayed  great  uncertainty  of  purpose,  and 
were  entirely  fiitile,  while  the  enemy's  forces, 
under  Paskevitch,  gradually  surrounded  the 
narrowed  circle  of  the  Polish  army  with  its 
centre,  Warsaw.  The  populace  clamoring 
against  his  inactivity,  whichnvas  called  treason, 
he  was  finally  deprived  of  the  command  in 
chief  (Aug.  10),  and  soon  afterward  joined 
the  independent  corps  of  Rozycki,  which  after 
the  fall  of  Warsaw  laid  down  its  arms  at  Cra- 


cow. Skrzynecki  was  for  some  time  coDfiudi 
Austria,  where  he  had  sought  refoge,  but  si> 
sequently  escaped  to  Belgiam,  and  vas  tbei 
appointed  to  a  high  command  in  the  amy, 
which  however,  owing  to  the  protests  of  tk 
eaatem  powers  and  the  peace  of  1839  viti 
Holland,  was  of  ehort  duration.  He  theo  Iktt. 
in  strict  retirement  at  Brosseb,  until  aQow^ 
shortly  before  his  death,  to  spend  the  rmm- 
der  of  his  days  in  his  native  oountiy. 

SKUA,  the  common  name  of  the  veb-feoud 
birds  of  the  guU  family,  sub-family  latriiat 
and  genus  stereorariut  (Briss.).  The  biH  s 
strong,  the  basal  half  with  a  membnnocscv 
corneous  cere  distinct  from  the  tip,  the  Dostrk 
opening  under  it  in  advance  of  the  nuddlcif 
the  biU;  the  tip  is  abniptly  and  Gmcsr 
curved ;  the  wings  very  long,  the  Ist  qnill  \k 
louffest ;  the  tail  wedge-shaped,  the  2  cectr^ 
feathers  projecting;  tarsi  strong, with  pnsi 
nent  scales ;  daws  sharp  and  carved,  sod  6« 
fully  webbed,  with  the  hind  toe  short  sod  l<e 
little  elevated;  the  body  is  foil  and  ito:L 
They  inhabit  the  high  latitudes  of  both  ti^e 
nordiem  and  southern  hemispheres;  bold  fad 
piratical  in  their  habits,  they  diase  goBs  id 
other  marine  birds,  even  the  albatroffi.ioi^ 
them  to  disgorge  a  part  of  their  food^  vtifi 
they  seize  before  it  reaches  the  water;  ib^ 
are  hence  called  jagers  or  yagers;  tbej  ^ 
also  on  liie  carcasses  of  cetaoeans,  the  egg?  m 
young  of  sea  birds,  and  upon  the  anally  F^ 
trels.  Their  flight  is  elevated,  rapid,  Icnf  sr 
tained,  and  generally  in  circles,  as  in  birds  ot 
prey,  which  they  represent  among  the  wf*- 
tores;  the  nests  are  made  in  company,  of  «ara 
grass,  and  are  placed  on  rocks  or  saniorD 
desolate  heaths ;  the  eggs  art  1  or  1-1* 
common  skua  (S.  eatarractet,  TemniV  tie 
largest  species,  is  about  2  feet  long,  wim  a 
alar  extent  of  about  4} ;  the  bill  is  ti  ^ 
the  color  above  is  dark  brown,  the  ftsayj 
tipped  with  gray ;  wings  chocolate  brovny^^ 
the  shafts  and  basal  parts  white;  tail  drf 
brown,  white  at  the  base;  lower  parts  d«t 
^ayish  brown ;  legs,  feet,  and  bill  blieti* 
latter  with  a  tinge  of  bluish;  the  centni  tu: 
feathers  project  only  an  inch  beyond  the  ct.«» 
The  favorite  haunts  of  this  species  are  tt«f» 
of  northern  Europe,  especially  abont  the  w^ 
ney  and  Shetland  islands,  where  great  nonw? 
are  killed  for  their  feathers,  which  many  p«to 
to  those  of  the  goose ;  it  has  been  cbtaiDRi  v^ 
the  California  coast,  and  either  thisor  a  aei-J 
allied  species  occurs  about  Cape  Horn,  the  i«r 
of  Good  Hope  and  in  tlie  wtarctic  ^^ 
feeds  on  fish  and  small  water  fowl,  a?d  has  ^ 
known  to  attack  young  lambs;  JtBTerjft 
rageous  in  the  defence  of  its  yoong,  a^^ 
with  eagle-like  ferocity  man,  ^"^  °^  \^ 
coming  near  its  nest.  The  arctic  s^^^u^ 
siticus,  Temm.)  is  21  inches  long  and  44  j^ 
tent  of  wings ;  the  cenfaral  tail  feathers  etu» 
about  8  inches  beyond  the  others,  flw^,^ 
pointed  at  the  end.  This  species  br«^  »  ^ 
barren  grounds  of  arctic -America,  conuitf*  ► 
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as  far  as  New  York  in  amnmer  and  to  the  gnlf 
of  Mexico  in  winter,  wherever  its  purveyois, 
the  golb,  are  found ;  it  breeds  also  in  the  Ork- 
nej  and  Shetland  islands,  and  at  this  period  is 
gregarious;  the  eggs  are  2|  hj  1^  inches,  of  a 
dark  oil-green  color  with  blotcnes  of  liver- 
brown  ;  it  feeds  principally  upon  fish  and  mol- 
luaks ;  it  is  confined  to  the  northern  seas  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  The  pomarine  skua 
(S,  pomarinw^  Temm.)  is  about  20  inches  long, 
with  an  alar  extent  of  nearly  4  feet ;  the  middle 
tail  feathers  exceed  the  others  about  2  inches, 
and  are  of  uniform  width  to  the  end.  This  spe- 
cies breeds  in  Labrador,  coming  in  winter  as  fiar 
south  as  New  York ;  it  is  also  found  in  the  seas 
of  N".  Europe;  it  lives  on  putrid  fish  and  other 
animal  matters  cast  up  by  the  sea  or  disgorged 
by  the  smaller  gulls.  The  eggs  are  grayish 
olive,  with  a  few  blackish  spots.  Buffon's 
skua  (S.  eepphtiSj  BrQn.)  is  a  little  smaller  than 
the  last,  and  is  found  in  Baffin^s  bay  and  about 
the  coausts  of  arctic  America;  the  2  middle 
tail  feathers  are  6  or  8  inches  longer  than  the 
others,  and  taper  gradually  to  a  fine  point.  The 
3  last  named  species  have  been  separated  from 
sUreararius  and  formed  into  a  genus  lestrU  by 
nUger.  In  the  Antarctic  ocean  is  the  S,  ant- 
areticvs  (Less.),  which  by  some  is  regarded  as 
the  8.  catarraetes. 

SKULL,  the  oval,  bony  box  which  contains 
the  bram  of  vertebrated  animals.  The  antero- 
posterior diameter  is  the  longest,  and  the  widest 
portion  is  behind.  It  is  made  up  of  8  bones, 
separate  in  the  new-bom  child,  but  as  age  ad- 
vances gradually  consolidated  into  a  single  box, 
the  points  of  union  being  called  the  sutures ; 
the  frontal  bone  forms  the  forehead,  the  i>ari- 
etals  the  sides  and  top,  the  occipital  is  behind, 
the  temporals  in  the  region  of  the  ears,  and  the 
sphenoid  and  ethmoid  at  the  base.  The  upper 
and  inner  surfaces  of  the  skull  are  separated 
by  a  spongy  substance,  diplo&,  well  supplied 
with  blood  vessels ;  the  2  tables  are  so  indepen- 
dent of  each  other  that  the  external  may  be 
broken  without  the  internal,  and  vice  vena; 
the  arched  form  of  the  skull  is  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  protect  the  enclosed  brain,  being  able  to 
resist  very  considerable  force.  The  various 
forms  of  the  skull  are  noticed  under  Oompaba- 
TiVB  AvATOMY  and  the  different  orders  and  di- 
visions of  vertebrates ;  the  shape,  as  character- 
istic of  the  human  races,  under  a!nthbopoloqt 
and  Ethnoloot  ;  its  gradational  development 
and  vertebral  homologies  under  Philosophioai. 
Amatomt  ;  and  its  more  or  less  arbitrary  divi- 
sion into  regions  under  Phbemolooy. 

SKULLOAP,  jbhe  common  name  of  ornamen- 
tal herbaceous  plants  of  the  genus  ecutellariaj 
natural  order  lahiatoBy  all  natives  of  the  temper- 
ate regions  of  the  globe.  The  root  of  the  com- 
mon akuUcap  {S.  galerieulata)  is  creeping,  its 
stem  erect,  leafy  or  branched,  the  foliage  of  a 
deep  green  color  tinted  with  purple;  the  leaves 
cordate  at  base,  lanceolate  crenate,  wrinkled, 
an  inch  long ;  the  flowers  axillary,  opposite, 
racemose,  nearly  sessile,  blue  variegated  Vith 
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white,  scentless.  This  species  was  once  used 
in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  fevers;  its 
properties  are  only  slightly  tonic.  It  was  also 
employed  as  a  cure  for  hydrophobia,  a  fabulous 
virtue  which  is  also  ascribed  to  the  S.  lateri- 
flora^ a  plant  with  small,  blue,  axillary  flow- 
ers, and  abundant  in  wet  places  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  at  least  80  species  of  skull- 
cap, of  which  some  are  peculiarly  North  Amer- 
ican. Several  are  distinguished  for  the  beau- 
ty of  their  flowers,  such  especially  as  have 
crimson,  blue,  or  violet  corollas.  They  will 
grow  in  any  soil,  and  are  well  adapted  to  the 
open  flower  border,  increasing  from  seeds,  cut- 
tings, or  division  of  the  roots. 

SKUNK,  an  American  carnivorous  mammal 
of  the  weasel  family,  badger  sub-family,  and 
genus  mephitis  (Guv.).  It  may  be  distinguished 
from  its  congeners  by  a  more  slender  and  elon- 
gated body,  pointed  nose,  feet  adapted  for  dig- 
ging, with  the  anterior  claw's  the  longest  and 
the  soles  usually  naked,  and  a  long  bi^y  tail. 
The  cheek  teeth  are  }rf ,  the  upper  posterior 
being  very  large  and  nearly  square ;  the  head  is 
small,  with  a  projecting  naked  nose,  small  end 
piercing  eyes,  and  short  and  rounded  ears ;  the 
feet  are  short,  with  5  closely  united  toe^ ;  the 
palms  naked  and  the  soles  mostly  so ;  tbey  are 
essentially  plantigrade,  and  walk  with  the  back 
much  arched  and  the  tail  erect ;  they  are  noc- 
turnal in  habit,  and  feed  on  animal  substances* 
Though  weak,  timid,  and  slow  in  their  motions, 
they  are  effectually  armed  against  the  most 
ferocious  enemies  in  an  acrid  and  exceedingly 
offensive  fluid  secreted  by  2  gluids  whose  ducts 
open  near  the  anus ;  these  glands  are  surround- 
ed by  a  thick  muscular  covering  whose  contrac- 
tions are  sufSicient  to  ^*ect  the  fluid  to  a  dis- 
tance of  14  feet. — ^The  common  skunk  (M»  uu- 
phiticay  Shaw ;  Jf.  thinga^  Tiedm.)  is  one  of 
the  best  known  and  probably  the  most  univer- 
sally detested  animal  in  the  United  States;  it 
is  from  16)-  to  20  inches  lone,  the  tail  being  13 
or  14  additional ;  the  prevailing  color  is  black, 
with  a  narrow  Hue  on  forehead,  broad  trian- 
gular patch  on  nape  continuous  with  a  narrow 
line  on  each  side  of  the  back,^and  tail  tuft, 
white ;  the  variation  is  considerable,  the  white 
markings  being  wider  in  some  specimens,  and 
in  others  wantmg ;  the  posterior  8d  of  the  soles 
is  hairy.  When  about  to  use  its  natural  means 
of  defence,  it  raises  its  tail  over  the  back,  and 
ejects  the  secretion  in  2  thread-like  streams 
wifh  great  force  and  accuracy ;  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  remove  the  odor  from  clothes  im- 
pregnated with  it,  and  a  dog  which  has  been 
touched  by  it  is  a  nuisance  for  months ;  it  is 
said  to  be  phosphorescent  at  night.  It  is  a  very 
cleanly  animal,  and  never  allows  its  own  fur 
to  be  soiled  with  its  secretion.  It  sometimes 
commits  havoc  among  hens,  chickens,  and  eggs, 
but  is  far  less  ii^jurious  than  the  mink  and 
weasels,  and  from  its  clumsiness  is  more  easily 
detected;  it  feeds  on  small  quadrupeds  and 
birds,  reptiles,  insects,  nuts,  ana  fruits.  It  has 
from  6  to  9  young  at  a  time,  and  would  prove 
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exceedingly  annoying  were  not  great  nmnbers 
killed  by  dogs  and  camivorons  mammala  and 
birds,  and  caught  in  traps  at  the  months  of 
their  bnrrows,  which  are  generally  near  the 
surface,  in  level  ground,  and  6  to  8  feet  in  ex- 
tent. They  remain  in  their  barrows  in  the 
nortliem  states  ft*om  December  to  the  middle 
of  Febmary,  laying  np  no  winter  stores,  but 
retiring  in  a  very  fat  condition,  and  remaining 
dull  and  inactive,  though  not  properly  hiber- 
nating. This  species  is  widely  distributed,  be- 
ing abundant  in  the  northern  and  middle  states, 
and  found  from  lat.  67"*  N.  to  Florida  and  Loui- 
siana, and  west  to  the  Mississippi  river.  Its 
flesh  is  white  and  fat,  and  if  properly  skinned 
in  no  way  tainted  by  its  secretion ;  it  is  highly 
esteemed  by  the  Indians,  and  is  eaten  by  the 
whites  in  various  parts  of  the  country ;  the  fur 
is  rather  coarse,  but  is  sometimes  used  by  tor- 
riers  for  common  purposes,  and  of  late  years 
thousands  of  skins  have  been  annually  carried 
to  Europe,  where  they  make  their  appearance 
in  various  disguises.  The  secretion  has  been 
suooessfally  employed  in  some  forms  of  asthma, 
in  the  dose  of  a  drop  8  times  a  day,  though  it 
so  taints  the  patient^s  excretions  that  the  reme- 
dy is  generally  considered  worse  than  the  dis- 
ease ;  it  has  also  been  used  as  a  powerful  anti- 
spasmodic in  asthma,  hysteria,  and  other  ner- 
vous disorders,  applied  to  the  nostrils. — ^There 
are  several  other  species  in  the  United  States, 
among  them  the  white-backed  skunk  (if.  meMo- 
leueay  licht.),  with  broad  uninterrupted  white 
dorsal  band  and  entirely  white  tail ;  the  Texas 
skunk  (M.  vari4tn8,  Gray),  of  which  an  amusmg 
story  is  told  in  **  Audubon  and  Bachman^s  Quad- 
rupeds of  North  America,"  vol.  iii.  p,  11 ;  and 
the  California  skunk  (M,  oceidentalu,  Baird). 
All  these  are  found  in  Texas  and  California ; 
the  last  2  are  black,  with  much  white,  more 
continuous  lateral  stripe,  and  longer  tail  mostly 
or  entirely  black*  The  little  striped  skunk  or 
zorilla  (A,  bieolor,  Gray)  is  the  smallest  and 
handsomest  of  the  genus ;  it  is  black  with  4 
parallel  and  interrupted  dorsal  stripes,  and 
black  tail  with  white  pencils  at  the  end ;  it  is 
About  the  size  of  the  ermine,  but  of  stouter 
form  and  with  longer  tul ;  it  is  found  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Texas.  The  black-backed  skunk 
(M.  meaomelas,  Licht.)  has  densely  hairy  soles 
and  short  fore  daws. 

SKYE,  the  largest  island  of  the  Hebrides,  on 
the  W.  of  Scotland,  forming  part  of  Inverness- 
shire,  from  the  mainland  of  which  the  narrow 
strait  of  Locti  Alsh  separates  it;  area,  about 
647  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  21,521.  The  surface 
is  mountainous.  In  the  centre  of  the  island 
the  Cuchullin  hills  and  other  summits  rise  to 
the  height  of  2,000  to  8,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  shores,  especially  in  the  N.,  are  very  bold 
and  picturesque,  and  are  indented  by  many  in- 
lets or  lochs.  In  the  N.  E.  there  are  basaltic 
columns  equal  to  those  at  Staffa.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  oaves,  some  of  which  abound 
with  stalactites  of  great  beauty.  In  some  of 
these  the  pretender  Charles  Edward  was  con- 


cealed. The  climate  it  variable ;  on  tbeU^ 
portions  the  snow  lies  long,  and  when  it  mdti 
there  are  heavy  rains.  The  soU  is  poor  lod 
the  productions  scanty.  The  greater  part  of  it 
is  in  pasture,  and  devoted  to  tlie  rearing  of 
cattle  and  sheep.  A  peculiar  breed  of  terrien 
known  as  the  Skye  terrier  are  raised  here,  md 
are  in  good  demand.  The  herring  fisheir, 
though  precarious,  fumisihes  empIojmeDt  v!d 
subsistence  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhab- 
itants. The  people  are  of  Gaelic  origin ;  tkr 
are  peaceable  and  moral,  but  indolent  and  gen- 
erally poor.  The  island  contains  many  Daniafa 
antiquities.  The  crreater  part  of  the  land  b^ 
longs  to  Lord  Macdonald  and  the  Macleod  fsm- 
ily,  and  was  the  home  of  Flora  Macdonald 
who  died  here  in  1790.  The  principal  villages 
are  Portree,  Broadford,  Stein,  Eyie  Hakk 
Oronsay,  Armadale,  and  Uig. 

SKYLARK.    SeeLAKK. 

SKYR08,  or  Sctbob,  an  island  of  the  Gre- 
cian archipelago,  24  m.  N.  £.  from  Enbcea: 
area,  60  sq.  m. ;  pop.  2,630.  It  is  separated 
by  an  isthmus  into  two  peninsulas,  the  sonthem 
rising  2,566  feet  above  the  sea,  the  northera 
more  level  and  having  fertile  vaUejs.  Grain, 
wine,  and  madder  are  raised ;  wheat,  barlej, 
madder  roots,  honey,  wax,  and  onmgea  ere  ex- 
ported. It  has  a  very  superior  breed  of  goats. 
The  island  is  abundantly  supplied  with  fir  and 
oak  timber,  and  myrtles  and  the  rose  laurel  are 
plentiful.  St.  George,  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
island,  is  the  only  town. — ^The  Greek  poets 
made  this  the  hiding  place  of  Achilles,  and 
the  place  where  Theseus  was  slaii).  It  was 
conauered  by  Cimon  in  469  B.  0.,  and  alter- 
nately held  by  the  Athenians  and  their  rivals 
for  2^  centuries,  and  finally  was  restored  to  the 
former  by  the  Romans,  196  B.  C.  In  the  middle 
ages  it  was  part  of  the  duchy  of  Naxoa,  and 
afterward  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  It  now  be- 
longs to  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 

SLANDER,  in  law,  defamatory  words  fabdy 
and  maliciously  spoken,  and  ii\juriotis  either  in 
fact  or  in  legal  presumption.  It  is  actionable 
slander:  1,  to  speak  of  one  thus  falsely  and 
maliciously  words  importing  his  guiltiness  of 
an  oflfence  involving  morid  tnrpitnde  or  punisn- 
able  by  law;  2,'  to  charge  him  with  hanng 
such  an  infections,  or  periiaps  diBgnsting  dis- 
ease as,  if  known,  would  probably  canw  his 
exclusion  from  society ;  8,  to  use  in  regard  to 
one  in  of9ce,  or  of  a  person  in  reference  to  las 
profession,  trade,  or  business,  such  langiMg«  •• 
has  a  natural  tendency  to  cause  him  damage  or 
loss,  either  because  the  langnage  impKw  tfie 
lack  of  some  requisite  qualification  for  the  oc- 
cupation or  profession,  or  because  it  \W^ 
insolvency  or  some  positive  misconduct  or  a^ 
honest  practice  in  flie  busmess  or  calling;  % 
to  speak  words  which,  though  not  naturalJyj^ 
presumptively  productive  of  loss,  have  ne^e^ 
theless  caused  actual  damage  to  the  peRc* 
slandered.  Of  these  four  classes  of  rf^fdcroos 
words,  the  first,  second,  and  third  include  tliow 
thafbre  actionable,  aa  the  phrase is,/^'^^ 
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of  tinenui^Tes;  that  is  to  saj,  if  the  plaintiff 
proves  that  the  words  were  spoken,  he  re- 
covers damages  withont  proving  any  particular 
loss.     They  are  natorallj  and  unmediately  in- 
jtirions  to  the  reputation,  and  so  naturally  and 
immediiU^y  tend  to  affect  the  bnainess  or  com- 
fort of  him  of  whom  they  are  spoken.    An  ac- 
tion Ues  for  words  of  the  fourth  class  only  when 
the  plaintiff  can  prove  express  and  special  dam- 
age.—Of  the  form  of  slander  which  imputes 
goiltinefls  of  crime,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
immediate  ground  on  which  the  law  founds  the 
action  is  that  iigury  to  the  party's  reputation 
and  his  oonsequent  degradation  in  society  whicli 
is  the  natural  and  immediate  incident  of  crimi- 
nal ipiilt.    The  words  must  therefore  suggest 
an  offence  which  subjects  the  party  to  a  crin>- 
inal  prosecution  and  to  infamous  punishment. 
After  reviewing  the  authorities  on  this  point, 
Starkie  concludes  that  the  imputation  of  any 
crime  or   misdemeanor,  for  which  corporal 
punishment  may  be  inflicted  in  a  temporal 
court,  is  actionable  without  proof  of  special 
damage.    When  the  penalty  for  an  offence  is 
merely  pecuniary,  it  does  not  appear  that  an 
action  will  lie  for  charging  it,  even  though  in 
default  of  payment  imprisonment  should  be 
prescribed  by  the  statute,  the  imprisonment  not 
being  the  primary  and  immediate  punishment 
of  the  offence.    In  a  leading  case  in  New  York 
(Brooker  w,   Ooffln),  in  which  the  supreme 
oeurt  lays  down  what  it  conceives  to  be  the 
safest  rule  and  one  warranted  by  the  case,  it  is 
held  that  *Hhe  words  will  be  actionable  in 
themselves  in  case  the  charge,  if  true,  will  sub- 
ject the  party  charged  to  an  indictment  for  a 
crime  involving  moral  turpitude,  or  subjecting 
him  to  an  in&mous  punishment."     Thus,  to 
charge  forgery  or  counterfeiting,  keeping  a  baw- 
dy house,  bribery  at  an  election,  and  the  solicit- 
ing one  to  commit  murder,  are  all  actionable 
sluiders  per  m,  for  they  suggest  both  moral  tur- 
pitude and  an  indictable  offence.  For  the  same 
reason  it  is  actionable  per  s»  not  only  to  say 
that  one  has  done  enough  to  send  him  to  the 
penitentiary,  but  to  say  that  he  has  already 
been  there.    But  to  charge  one  with  breaking 
open  and  reading  a  letter  is  not  a  slander ;  for, 
though  the  offence  is  indictable,  it  hardly  in- 
volves moral  turpitude;   while,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  allege  that  one  lives  by  imposture 
imputes  indeed  moral  turpitude,  but  not  an 
indictable  offenee,  and  is  consequentiy  not  slan- 
derous per  «e,  or  without  proof  of  actual  dam- 
age.    vFords  alleging  peijury  are  actionable 
of  themselves.    The  language  must  of  course 
either  express  or  imply  all  that  is  essential  to 
constitute  the  crime,  to  wit,  a  judicial  proceed- 
ing, material  testimony,  and  the  other  essential 
elements  of  peijury.    A  charge  of  false  swear- 
ing which  does   not  expressly  or  implicitly 
cmnprehend  all  these  points,  is  not  slanderous. 
Theft  is  an  indictable  and  infamous  offence,  and 
the  false  and  malicious  imputation  of  it  is  ac- 
tionable without  proof  of  damage.    One  may 
sometimes  oall^another  a  thief,  just  as  he  calls 


him  scoundrel,  liar,  or  cheat,  by  way  of  general 
abuse,  and  without  any  intention  of  charging 
the  crime  of  larceny  to  him.  If  the  defendant 
can  show  this  clearly,  he  may  defeat  the  pre- 
sumntion  which  the  law  always  makes  of  a 
slanaerous  quality  and  intent  in  the  word. 
Where  fornication  is  made  punishable  by  stat- 
ute, as  it  is  in  most  of  the  states,  it  is  slander 
to  charge  unchastity.  An  action  of  slander  is 
expressly  given  by  statute  in  Alabama,  North 
and  South  Oarolma,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri, and  probably  elsewhere,  for  the  impu- 
tation of  incontinency  or  adultery.  Words 
charging  disease  are  actionable  only  when  they 
imply  that  the  disease  now  exists. — ^The  third 
dass  of  slanderous  words  includes  those  impu- 
tations which  affect  one^s  official,  professional, 
or  business  character.  To  be  actionable  of 
themselves,  the  words  must  immediately  con- 
template and  touch  these  relations;  for  it  is 
invariably  held  that  where  the  words  com- 
plained of,  though  calculated  in  every  respect 
to  cause  liie  forfeiture  of  an  office  or  the  loss 
of  the  income  of  a  profession  or  business,  are 
nevertheless  not  in  fact  applied  to  the  conduct 
of  the  plaintiff  in  his  office  or  business,  the  ac- 
tion for  slander  £eu1s.  Thus  a  schoohnistress 
has  failed  to  maintain  an  action  for  words 
which,  though  charging  her  with  unchastity, 
did  not  directly  involve  her  conduct  in  her  pro- 
fession ;  and  where  one  said  to  the  clerk  of  a 
company :  *^  You  are  unfit  to  hold  your  situa- 
tion," and  then  alleged  his  immorality  with 
women  as  the  reason  of  his  unfitness,  yet  be- 
cause the  words  did  not  charge  or  imply  the 
want  of  any  of  those  qualities  which  were 
requisite  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  the  clerkship,  the  action  failed.  Words 
however  which  necessarily,  even  if  not  in 
terms,  refer  to  and  affect  one's  business  reUk 
tions,  may  be  held  slanderous;  as  to  say,  for 
example,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  about  failures: 
^*I  understand  there  is  trouble  witii  the 
Smiths,"  or  **  B  owes  more  money  than  he  is 
worth,  and  is  broken."  So  it  is  slanderous  per 
96  to  say  that  a  tradef  is  insolvent,  that  X  keeps 
none  but  rotten  goods,  that  Y  usesfiltiiy  water 
in  making  his  beer,  or  that  Z  keeps  false  books, 
where  keeping  books  is  a  necessity  incident  to 
the  business.  It  is  slander  to  charge  an  attor- 
ney or  physician  witii  general  ignorance  or 
unskilfulness  in  his  profession;  and  words 
which  of  themselves  allege  ignorance  or  un- 
skitfiilness  in  a  particular  case  may  be  actiona- 
ble if  they  fairly  imply  general  disqualification 
in  these  respects. — ^The  fourth  class  includes 
those  words  for  which  an  action  lies  if  special 
damage  be  proved.  Thus,  to  say  of  another 
that  he  is  a  knave,  a  blackleg,  a  liar,  a  cheat, 
or  a  scoundrel,  is  generally  not  actionable.  If, 
however,  the'spetUdng  of  these  or  the  like  de- 
fiunatory  words  has  wrought  the  plaintiff  par- 
ticular pecuniary  loss,  he  can  recover  damages. 
Within  this  class  fall  those  cases  in  which 
incontinence  has  been  charged  to  women. 
Though  the  disgrace  or  contempt  which  has 
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r^ii2ted  from  false  impntation  will  not  sapport 
an  actioD,  yet  snch  pecnniary  loss  as  attends 
the  plaintiff's  exclusion  from  houses  where  she 
has  nitherto  found  a  home,  has  heen  construed 
to  be  sufficient  legal  damage. — In  all  cases  in 
which  an  action  for  slander  lies,  an  essential 
principle  on  which  the  action  rests  is  that  the 
speaking  of  words  false  in  fact  and  iigurious  to 
the  reputation  of  another  is  malicious.  By 
malice  in  this  place  is  to  be  understood,  not 
that  disposition  of  ill  will,  spite,  or  rerenge, 
which  in  common  parlance  the  word  implies, 
but  that  legal  malice  which  is  the  presumption 
and  concluilon  of  the  law  from  the  fact  of  the 
deliberate  and  unqualified  statement  of  false 
and  defamatory  matter,  without  cause  or  justifi- 
cation. Where  these  elements  coincide,  me  law 
implies  the  malice,  and  the  slander  is  complete. 
It  is  the  corollary  of  this  conception  of  slan- 
der that  a  defendant  cannot  justify  the  speak- 
ing of  the  slanderous  words  by  the  plea  that 
he  merely  repeated  the  language  of  another. 
Formerly,  indeed,  it  was  held,  on  the  authority 
of  an  old  case  in  Ooke,  that  if  the  defendant,  at 
the  time  of  uttering  the  words  complained  of^ 
named  his  informant  and  gave  his  precise  lan- 
guage, 80  as  to  furnish  the  plaintifi*  with  a  good 
cause  of  action  against  him,  these  facts  might 
be  pleaded  as  presumptive  proof  that  the  de- 
fendant did  not  utter  the  slanderous  words 
maliciously.  But  the  latest  English  cases  hold 
that  the  defendant's  plea  must  go  further,  and 
must  show  in  addition  to  the  facts  just  men- 
tioned that  he  believed  the  charge  to  be  true, 
and  repeated  it  with  a  justifiable  intent  and  on 
a  justifiable  occasion.  If  this  rule  embraces 
the  very  comprehensive  terms  justifiable  intent 
and  justifiable  occasion,  it  may  perhaps  be  said 
to  be  that  of  the  American  law  in  respect  to 
repetition ;  but  if  those  terms  be  taken  away, 
the  plea  would  probably  be  insufBcient  here. 
In  other  words,  it  will  not,  according  to  the 
better  American  authority,  justify  the  repeti- 
tion of  a  slander,  that  the  defendant  at  the 
time  of  uttering  the  words  disclosed  the  name 
of  the  person  who  had  already  published  them^ 
and  that  he  believed  them  to  be  true.  In  a 
very  recent  case  in  Massachusetts,  it  was  held 
that  the  repetition  of  oral  slander  already  in 
circulation,  without  expressing  any  disbelief  of 
it  or  any  purpose  of  inquiring  as  to  its  truth, 
though  without  any  design  to  extend  its  circu- 
lation or  credit,  or  to  cause  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  addressed  to  believe  or  suspect  it  to  be 
true,  is  actionable.  80  long,  in  short,  as  the 
legal  presumption  of  malice  stands  unrebutted, 
the  uttering  or  repeatinf^  of  slanderous  words 
is  actionable.  To  refram  altogether  from  the 
repetition  of  such  words  is  the  only  way  to  be 
entirely  safe.  The  presumption  of  legal  malice 
is  defeated  when  tiie  otherwise  slanderous  lan- 
guage is  employed  upon  a  just  occasion,  in  the 
discnarge  of  a  duty  or  in  the  protection  of  an 
interest.  Such  communications  as  these  are 
said  to  be  privileged,  and  the  burden  of  show- 
ing malice  expressly  is  thrown  upon  the  plain- 


tifiCl  In  a  leading  case  upon  this  nijeeti&& 
supreme  court  of  the  IJmted  Ststes,  pii\ikK 
conmiunications  were  divided  inba  foor  ck^ 
viz. :  1,  publications  duly  made  in  the  orte 
mode  of  parliamentary  prooeedingB;  1  t«^ 
used  in  the  course  of  legal  or  jadkialpvoeaefi- 
ings;  8,  any  thing  said  or  written  lynasE 
in  giving  the  character  of  a  servant  viio  \m 
been  in  his  employment ;  4,  words  used  brsF 
one  in  good  faithin  thedischaigeofaDTp«i^ 
or  private  duty,  legal  or  moral,  or  in  tbe  jm- 
ecution  of  his  own  rights  or  interests,  fz 
reference  to  the  first  of  these  dasaes,  tk  o- 
emption  from  liability  for  any  words  spokas 
debate  is  expressly  provided  by  the  caa^asss, 
of  the  United  States,  and  is  prob&blj  r^ 
in  the  declaration  of  rights  or  in  the  eova 
tion  of  every  state  in  the  Union.  It  k  wsu 
of  public  interest  that  there  should  be  the » 
most  freedom  in  this  respecL  On  constrodks 
of  the  constitutional  provision  in  this  behiif  m 
Massachusetts,  the  exemption  was  hM  to  a* 
tend  to  every  thing  said  or  done  bja  rej^'esfi- 
tative  in  the  discharge  of  his  office,  vbeditf  s 
debate  in  open  session  of  the  hooEe,  or  iisi 
privately  out  of  the  house  in  oomnto.  c( 
even  during  the  ordinary  a^joanunait  d  i^ 
sessions.  On  the  same  prineyle,  mp^?- jf 
public  interest  in  the  prompt,  nnembarnfflei 
'  and  efficient  administration  of  the  I&1&  » 
language  spoken  in  good  faith  in  the  coqiscb 
legal  proceedings  before  a  compekeDt  joredk-^ 
tion,  pertinent  in  any  wise  to  the  Eotttrs 
question,  enjoys  perfect  inmranitr.  Il«b«r 
fit  of  the  privilege  is  secured  alike  to  tbe  pif; 
ties,  the  counsel,  the  witnesses,  the  judges,  tf 
the  Jury.  As  to  statements  made  bTsustts 
in  reference  to  the  character  of  thdr  Kfri* 
good  faith  will  be  presumed,  and  it  is  w® 
servant  to  negative  the  presomption,  ww 
win  be  implied  if  he  shows  thefiusdioodci  t^ 
charge;  and  there  maybe  ^prmafiat^ 
sumption  of  malice  if  a  master  volnnteaw^ 
unfavorable  statement  re^wting  his  dLw^ 
ed  servant.  Communications  dsimed  10  «« 
been  made  in  the  usual  course  of  bnsin«'-j«- 
tween  tradesmen,  for  example,  "speeOBfJ 
solvency  of  parties  whom  one  of  them  e  a» 
to  trust),  where  the  one  to  whom  the  (xb& 
nication  is  made  has  an  interest  to  be  piea^^ 
and  a  right  to  know  tiie  Acts  toM  fca*» 
generally  closely  scrutinixed  when  i«;^ 
volunteered,  or  are  made  in  reply  to  -" '" 
suggested  by  the  defendsnt,  or  aw  1 


volunteered,  or  are  made  in  reply  to  •■  *;^; 
suggested  by  the  defendsnt,  oraw  wt*^ 
lunited  to  matters  in  which  the  psrtyte  "^ 
they  are  made  has  an  actual  io**f*Ji.n 
civil  action  for  slander,  tiie  truth  ofttett^ 
imputed  may  be  pleaded  by  the  defen^» 
justification.  If  tiie  plea  is  ^'^^tA 
proof,  the  action  is  defeated;  for»«ff^ 
is,  that  if  tiie  plaintiff  is  gnil^  1^'> 
matter  charged  to  him,  he  ^•^S^^i;  / 
iigury  and  has  therefcffe  no  wd  cJ^^; 
dionages.  The  amount  of  the  «n^^^., 
most  entirely  within  tiie  discreton  of  W;^ 
They  may  give  pumtc^y  or  rindictii*  a»>i 
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in  oases  of  wanton  and  onqnaHfied  malice ;  and 
;    even  though  the  amount  may  seem  excessive, 

jet  the  court  will  not  generally  set  the  yerdiot 
'     aside,  unless  it  shall  be  plain  that  the  Jury  was 

-  influenced  by  improper  motives  or  was  misled 
'    by  some  gross  error  or  misconception. 

SLATE,  a  rock  of  no  definite  composition, 

-  distinguished  by  its  structure,  which  is  of  paral- 
lel sheets  or  laminie,  easily  separated  from  each 
other.  The  term  is  in  common  use  also  applied 
to  various  rooks  which  do  not  possess  the  fissile 

'  character  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  and  which 
•'  are  sometimes  distinguished  from  the  true  slates 
'  by  the  name  schists ;  such  are  the  mica,  talcose, 
hornblende,  and  chlorite  schists  or  slates,  de- 
Bcribed  under  their  own  definite  names.  Shale 
■  differs  from  slate  in  its  more  earthy  texture 
and  less  tenacity,  as  well  as  want  of  the  perfect 
slaty  structure.  Its  composition  is  however 
like  that  of  the  argillaceous  or  clay  slate,  which 
is  the  well  known  .roofing  and  writing  slate. 
This  variety,  which  is  the  only  slate  of  eco- 
nomical importance,  is  not  limited  to  any  one 
geological  formation,  but  is  found  among  the 
metamorphic  rocks  passing  into  mica  slate,  and 
▼ith  the  strata  of  the  sUurian  period,  and  some- 
times with  those  of  still  later  origin.  It  is 
eminently  characterized  by  splitting  with  ease 
into  large  smooth  plates,  which  have  a  uniform 
degree  of  hardness,  possess  a  dull  or  feeble 
lustre,  and  are  of  blackish  gray,  bluish  black, 
bluish  or  reddish  brown,  purplish,  or  greenish 
color.  The  rock  is  often  traversed  by  thin 
seams  of  quartz,  but  the  prepared  slates  should 
be  entirely  free  from  foreign  minerals,  and  es- 
pecially from  iron  pyrites,  which  are  too  often 
seen  in  yellow  cubical  crystals  scattered  over 
the  sar&ce  of  what  would  otheririse  be  excel- 
lent roofing  slates.  Such  are  unfit  for  writing 
or  school  slates;  and  for  roofing  slates  they 
are  objectionable  on  account  of  the  pyrites 
weakening  the  slates,  and  also  being  liable  to 
decompose  after  exposure  for  some  time,  and 
cause  unsightly  stains  of  oxide  of  iron.  Oar- 
bonate  of  lime  is  also  sometimes  present,  and  is 
likewise  injurious.  The  best  slates  are  distin- 
guished by  an  appearance  of  compactness  and 
solidity  in  the  blocks,  with  nothing  to  suggest 
their  fissile  character;  and  yet  this  should  be 
so  perfect,  that  when  fresh  from  the  quarry  these 
blocks  may  be  split  with  greater  ease  than  pine 
timber,  and  into  sheets  of  any  desired  thinness. 
The  faces  should  be  perfectly  smooth  and  par- 
allel, without  any  curvatures  or  irregularities. 
There  should  be  no  lines  of  cross  fracture  that 
shoold  prevent  their  breaking  in  any  one  direc- 
tion more  than  another.  When  one  is  bal- 
anced on  the  finger  and  struck  with  a  hammer, 
it  should  give  a  clear  ringing  sound ;  and  after 
bemg  dried  in  an  oven  and  immersed  in  water, 
itshouM  absorb  but  little,  as  may  be  ascer- 
ttlhed  by  weighing  it  before  and  aiter  immer- 
.  sion.  This  is  an  excellent  test  of  the  compara- 
tive values  of  dififerent  slates.  The  powder  of 
Blates  is  of  a  light  gray  color,  and  when  a  point- 
^  piece  is  rubbed  upon  a  smooth  sUte  surface 


a  portion  of  the  powder  remains  behind,  leav- 
ing a  plain  mark  that  is  easily  wiped  or  washed 
off.  It  is  this  property  which  renders  the  slates 
serviceable  for  drawing  and  writing  upon,  for 
which  use  they  are  in  large  demand  for  schools, 
both  in  light  portable  forms  set  in  wooden 
frames,  and  large  sheets  affixed  to  the  walls 
and  answering  for  blackboards.  Argillaceous 
slates,  like  the  clays  which  they  originally 
were,  are  essentially  composed  of  silex  and 
alumina,  and  the  following  is  the  result  of  the 
analysis  of  a  common  Scotch  variety :  sUex,  50 
parts  in  100;  alumina,  27;  oxide  and  sulphate 
of  iron,  11 ;  potash,  4;  magnesia,  1 ;  water,  7; 
carbon,  a  trace.  The  slates  are  found  often  in 
beds  of  great  extent,  associated  with  other  beds 
of  sinlilar  character ;  and  this  singular  feature 
is  observed  in  the  structure  of  the  rocks,  that 
the  cleavage,  or  lines  along  which  the  slates 
naturally  separate,  has  no  relation  to  the  lines 
of  stratification.  However  much  tho  beds 
themselves  may  be  contorted  and  follow  irreg- 
ular waving  planes,  each  system  of  cleavage 
lines,  in  case  there  are  more  than  one,  as  some- 
times occurs,  maintains  its  own  direction  and 
rarely  coincides  with  the  plane  of  dip.  It  is 
evident  that  the  cleavage  seams  must  have 
been  produced  subsequently  to  the  time  when 
the  beds  acquired  their  final  position.  This 
structure  is  what  is  known  as  slaty  cleavage ; 
and  sometimes  when  the  strata  are  themselves 
thinly  bedded  and  the  stratification  is  regular 
over  extended  areas,  it  is  not  easy  to  distin- 
guish immediately  the  two  sets  of  planes  one 
from  the  other.---Slate  rocks  are  of  common 
occurrence  in  districts  of  the  metamorphic  and 
Silurian  formations;  but  they  are  not  often  of 
good  Quality  for  working,  and  very  rarely  are 
found  hard  and  sound  until  they  have  been  fol- 
lowed to  some  depth  beyond  the  reach  of  at- 
mospheric influences.  Quarries  of  jgreat  extent 
are  worked  in  North  Wales;  in  Oumberiand, 
Westmoreland,  Cornwall,  and  other  counties  in 
England ;  in  Argyleshire,  Scotland ;  and  otiiers 
have  been  opened  in  Waterford  and  other 
counties  in  Ireland.  The  product  of  the  Welsh 
quarries  has  been  largely  exported  to  the  United 
States,  ships  returning  from  Liverpool,  after 
carrying  there  a  load  of  cotton,  often  stopping 
at  Bangor,  Wales,  for  a  load  of  slates  from  the 
quarries  in  its  vicinity.  This  business  has  of 
late  years  received  a  serious  check  by  the  open- 
ing of  valuable iquarries  in  Yermont,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland.  The  Welsh  quar- 
ries in  Oaemarvonshire  were  opened  toward 
the  end  of  the  last  century  by  Lord  Penrhyn, 
who  went  to  great  expense  in  establi^ing  the 
business  by  constructing  roads  to  the  water  and 
providing  the  necessary  facilities  for  loacUng 
vessels.  Early  in  the  present  century  numer- 
ous other  quarries  were  in  operation  in  the 
same  region.  Lord  Penrhyn  was  snoceeded  by 
his  relative.  Col.  Pennant,  under  whose  direc- 
tion the  business  was  greatly  extended,  giv- 
ing employment  to  over  2,600  persons,  and 
producing  an  enormous  annual  revenue.    The 
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beds  are  trtced  selreral  miles  in  length,  and 
the  excavations  npon  them  are  in  many  places 
immense.  They  extend  into  the  sides  of 
the  hills  in  a  saooesslon  of  terraces,  one  above 
another,  sometimes  to  the  nionber  of  12,  each 
of  them  60  feet  high ;  railroad  tracks  are  laid 
upon  each  for  carrying  away  the  materials  ex- 
cavated. In  different  localities  the  beds  occur 
variously  inclined  from  a  horizontal  to  a  ver- 
tical position;  and  the  quarries  are  distingnish- 
ed  as  the  tally  or  roofing  slate,  and  the  rock  or 
slab  slate  quarries,  the  former  producing  the 
thinly  laminated  varieties,  and  we  others  the 
thicker  sheets  only,  such  as  are  used  for  grave- 
stones, flawing,  billiard  tables,  mantelpieces, 
partitions,  floors,  and  other  architectural  pur- 

E)ses.  In  one  instance,  10  miles  bad  from 
erwenlass,  Wales,  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  mine  the  slate  without  takmg  off  the  cover ; 
and  at  the  Delabole  quarries  in  Cornwall,  the 
works  have  been  sunk  considerably  below  the 
sea,  to  a  total  depth  of  more  than  800  feet. — ^In 
the  United  States,  slate  quarries  of  great  extent 
were  opened  in  1889  on  the  Piscataqnis  river  in 
Maine,  about  40  m.  above  Bangor.  The  dates 
they  afforded  were  of  excellent  character ;  but 
the  remoteness  of  the  locality  from  water  trans- 
portation has  prevented  their  coming  into  oom- 
^petition  with  the  Welsh  an^  Yennont  slates. 
The  principal  quarries  of  the  latter  state  are 
in  West  0!»tleton  and  Poulteney,  Ruthmd  co., 
and  in  Guilford,  Windham  co.  They  were  first 
worked  to  any  extent  about  the  year  1862,  and 
are  already  employing  many  hundred  men  un- 
der a  number  of  independent  associations.  .The 
beds  are  traced  many  miles  in  length,  and  some- 
times they  are  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
across.  They  dip  E.  N.  £.  at  angles  varying 
from  12^  to  20^  with  the  horizon,  and  produce 
in  the  different  strata  slates  sometimes  of  blu- 
ish, greenish,  or  purple  color.  Though  the 
quarries  are  very  shallow,  the  slates  are  frilly 
equal  in  quality  to  the  Welsh  slates,  aiid  are 
obtained  with  great  facility  by  open  cuts  ex- 
tending along  and  into  the  side  of  the  hills. 
Blabs  are  readily  procured  from  some  of  the 
quarries  about  20  feet  long  and  as  thin  as  l^ 
inches.  In  New  York,  slate  quarries  are  work- 
ed near  the  Vermont  line  at  Granville  and 
Hoosio,  Washington  co.  The  slate  formation 
crosses  northern  Kew  Jersey,  and  is  worked 
near  Newton  in  Sussex  co.,  and  on  the  Delaware 
river.  On  the  other  side  of  this  river  it  ranges 
across  Northampton  and  Lehigh  cos.,  the  N. 
line  of  the  formation  being  along  the  S.  £.  aide 
of  the  Blue  or  Kittatinny  mountain.  The  ear- 
liest quarry  opened  was  on  this  mountain  about 
the  year  1826  and  about  a  mile  from  the  Dela- 
ware Gap,  by  Mr.  James  M.  Porter,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Taylor.  The  product  proved  in 
part  of  excellent  quality  for  school  slates,  and 
a  manufactory  of  tihese  was  establi^ed,  the 
first  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  A  village 
grew  up  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  was 
known  as  Slateford.  The  roofing  date  was 
most  abundant,  and  was  very  extensively  quar- 


ried and  sent  down  tiie  river  on  nfistoRb 
delphia  and  the  intermediate  towns.  I^ 
school  slates  being  split  out  from  thetisdi 
are  taken  to  the  factory,  where  amiD  pnmk 
with  patterns  of  the  6  stzesuBoally  made,ois 
out  upon  each  aheet  such  slates  as  it  villBk: 
to  the  best  advantage.  Another  workBuiitk 
cuts  them  out  with  a  drcolar  sav  nude  Uat 
Steel,  and  they  are  dressed,  smoothed,  sd}b- 
ished  by  a  tiurd.  Before  maduDefr  vas  im- 
plied to  these  operations  the  sUtes  were  ^iw 
like  shingles,  the  operator  seated  on  a  T»fe 
horse,  and  using  a  drawing  knife.  TbeaDodi- 
ing  is  finished  by  mbbing  the  date  witbtis 
filled  with  its  own  dust,  when  tiie  gnju^ 
of  the  powdered  date  gives  plaee Unhtim 
blue  tint  The  date  is  now  washed,  fdi 
ready  for  the  firame.  When  irild  cbeir  isa- 
her  was  abundant^  this  was  geaenll;  id: 
but  birch  is  now  used  instead.  Thepieccsci 
cut  out  by  circular  aaws,  and  grooTcd  asdn? 
ticed  by  others  specially  adijited  totiieTsi 
The  frione  is  then  pot  around  tbe  alite.  o^ 
holes  are  drilled  in  the  conien  for  the  vco^ 
pins  which  fasten  the  whole  together.  Iji 
recent  improvement  the  framee  an  nnd  ^ 
of  two  entire  pieces  with  round  oornen  gfec 
together  over  the  edges  of  Uie  date.  ^^ 
frames  are  finally  floaaoothed  with  a  fto-  ^ 
the  slates  are  packed  in  cases,  each  boldiif  & 
there  dozen  or  100.  AsthebusiBesiiDGtaiec 
new  quarries  were  opened  in  theTwaiM* 
about  a  dozen  factories  for  maldDg  ediool  tf» 
have  been  put  in  operation,  of  cqiadti«Tii7« 
from  800  to  1,000  slates  a  day;  tilL  ¥kh«« 
made  on  the  Lehigh,  the  total  ]»t)diK&aa 
Penni^lvania  and  New  Jersey  is  »^Jw»^ 
amount  to  some  20,000  cases  anaiiaDfi  v^^ 
least  $10  per  case.  TheLehi^qaaniestttiaf 
the  base  of  the  same  mountdn,  abost  2  d.b^^ 
the  Lehigh  Water  Gap,  at  the  village  of  Stfi^ 
ton.  They  were  opened  in  1848,  and  b  isa 
their  products  were  2,500  sonapes  dw^ 
dates*  and  800  cases  of  school  d*^;  »_f^ 
8,000  squares  of  roofing  and  1,600  cawfltscfcc- 
dates;  smce  which  time  the  huaiiesiWftfr 
tinned  to  enlarge.  In  1864,  o?er800,0WW 
of  lumber  was  consumed  in  date  friinesij«^ 
In  Lehigh  co.,  it  is  stated,  there  art  il»^ 
elate  quarries  open,  and  P"^*'"?  ff !?? 
25,000  squaresof  roofing  datea, wtoejfj 
per  square  at  the  quarry.  TheconBtiy«»^ 
especially  among  the  Geiman  tones.  »^ 
for  the  dates,  diingles  finding  little ftwr^ 
them ;  and  the  prosperous  mhiiBg  tow* "^ 
neighboring  an&rafflte  redoa  are  i^ 
supplied  with  them;  while  by  the  €«*» 
railroad  large  quantities  are  ^.^^^ 
and  towns  near  the  seaboard.  In  JJ^T 
slate  quarries  have  beai  worked  ^a^"^ 
ble  extent  in  Harford  co.  forthe«Pl«y"^^ 
ofBdtimore-  Further  aoutlLtf^.^ 
of  superior  dates  are  described  g/^Vy 
Shepard  as  examined  by  him  ia  FiKe  f«  >°  - 
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W.  Georgia.  They  are  found  togeOier  with 
other  beds  of  flagging  stones  between  the  mica 
oAatea  and  the  lower  silnrian  limestones  of  this 
region,  Ijing  in  a  N.  K  and  S.  W.  direction  and 
dipping  40""  8.  £.,  and  with  cleavage  seams  mn- 
ning  N.  to  N.  10''  E.  and  pitching  87'  W.  The 
Uocks  split  with  ease  into  6  or  even  8  sheets 
to  the  inch,  and  these  are  perfectly  even  and 
regular. — Slates  are  qnarried  either  by  blasting 
ont  large  slabs,  or,  when  practicable,  splitting 
them  off  with  gads  and  large  wedges.  The 
slabs  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  thick, 
and  it  may  be  8  or  10  feet  long  and  1  or  2 
wide,  are  set  on  edge,  and  grooves  are  cut 
across  the  top  and  down  the  sides  to  determine 
the  lines  of  fraotore  for  separating  them  into 
rectangular  blocks,  which  is  done  by  blows 
from  a  wooden  beetle  directed  upon  the  top 
near  the  fbrrow.  The  splitting  is  effected  by 
driving  wide,  thin  chisels  between  the  laminn, 
fl[nd  the  sizes  of  the  slates  are  reduced  when- 
ever desirable  by  cutting  cross  grooves  and 
then  breaking  the  pieces  with  the  chisel. 
When  reduced  to  the  required  thinness,  the 
dates  are  roughly  dressed  over  the  e^e  of  a 
block  of  wood  by  the  blows  of  a  sort  of  chop- 

ging  knife  called  a  sack,  sax,  or  zax.  On  the 
ack  of  this  tool  is  a  sharp  tapering  steel  point, 
with  which  the  workman  when  preparing  roof- 
ing slates  pecks  two  holes  through  the  slates 
aear  what  is  to  be  the  head  or  upper  edge  for 
the  nails  which  are  to  hold  it  down  to  the  roof. 
In  Vermont  maohiuQs  have  been  applied  to 
cutting  grooves  in  the  slate  in  the  ledge  to  fa- 
cilitate the  quarrying,  and  the  cutting  and  trim- 
ming are  also  done  by  machinery.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  all  this  work  should  be  donewnile 
the  blocks  are  fresh  from  the  quarry,  as  in  dry- 
ing they  are  apt  to  lose  their  property  of  freely 
splitting,  though  freezing  may  restore  this ;  but 
a  succession  of  frosts  and  thaws  has  the  effect 
of  thorough  seasoning.  Slabs  for  internal  dec- 
oration, as  mantelpieces,  and  for  articles  of  fur- 
niture, as  table  tops,  billiard  tables,  sinks,  &c., 
are  cut  by  circular  saws  which  are  made  to  re- 
volve with  a  slow  motion.  The  sheets  when 
thus  squared  to  suitable  sizes  are  planed  in  ma- 
chines similar  to  those  used  for  planing  metals ; 
and  pieces  for  mouldings  are  snaped  by  tools 
of  the  desired  figure.  Various  ornamental  arti- 
cles are  prepared  of  slate  in  imitation  of  mar- 
bles, granites,  &o.,  by  the  application  of  colors, 
which  are  baked  in,  varnished,  and  polished; 
the  applications  being  several  times  repeated. 
(See  EHAinLLnro,  voL  viL  p.  142.)  Globes 
have  been  made  of  slate.  (See  Globb,  vol.  viiL 
p.  800.) — ^Roofing  slates  in  Great  Britain  are  das- 
sified,  and  the  workmen  are  paid  for  them,  ac- « 
cording  to  their  sizes.  For  the  ^^  queen  skte," 
which  measures  86  by  30  inches,  the  quarrymen 
receive  Si.  per  ton.  The  *^imperiid"  ranges 
from  8  feet  in  length  and  li»feet  m  breadth  to  2 
feet  by  1  foot,  and  for  these  the  pay  is  8«.  6(2.  per 
ton«  '*  Duchesses"  are  2  feet  long  and  1  foot 
or  sometimes  less  in  width ;  these  are  paid  for 
by  the  thousand  (1,200),  at  the  rate  of  26$. 


^^  Oountesses"  are  from  20  to  18  inches  in  lengtili 
and  about  10  inches  wide ;  for  these  the  pay  is 
lOi.  a  thousand.  ^*  Ladies"  are  usually  about 
15  inches  long  and  about  8  inches  wide.  "  Dou- 
bles" are  the  smallest  size  produced  at  Pen- 
rhyn,  and  are  paid  for  at  5j.  a  thousand;  in 
Oomwall  these  measure  about  18  inches  by  6. 
From  the  report  of  the  receipt  of  Welsh  slates 
in  Charleston,  S.  0.,  presented  by  Prof.  Shep- 
ard,  of  the  date  of  April,  1858,  it  appears  that 
the  importation  for  the  preceding  4  years  had 
amounted  to  1,143  thousand,  each  thousand 
comprising  1,200  slates ;  that  these  were  of  two 
sizes  only,  16  x  10  and  16  x  8  inches,  and  cost 
respectively  77«.  and  59«.  sterling  per  thousand. 
The  average  weight  of  the  thousand  (1,200)  is 
about  If  tons. — ^The  smaller  sized  slates,  as 
doubles  and  ladles,  are  laid  upon  a  flooring  of 
boards,  which  to  form  a  tight  roof  should  be 
closely  fitted  at  the  edges  and  well  secured  to 
the  rafters.  For  the  larger  sizes  narrow  ^strips 
or  battens  are  nailed  across  the  rafters  at  suita- 
ble distances  apart,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
slates  used,  and  upon  these  the  slates  are  nail* 
ed,  commencing  with  a  row  of  the  largest  slates 
along  the  eaves.  A  line  is  tlien  struck  along 
tiie  upper  surface  of  these  slates  parallel  to  the 
lower  edge,  to  mark  the  distance  that  the  slates 
of  the  next  course  shall  overlap  them.  The 
second  course  is  then  nailed  down,  the  joints 
between  two  adjoining  slates  being  brought  as 
near  as  may  be  over  the  middle  of  the  slate  be- 
neath. Thus  the  work  is  carried  on  up  to  the 
ridge,  where  the  slates  are  trimmed  off  even 
and  a  covering  of  sheet  lead  is  bent  down  and 
secured  over  them.  The  slope  of  slate  roo& 
should  be  not  less  than  25''.  When  well  con- 
structed and  supported,  a  slate  roof  is  perfectly 
tight,  and  may  last  a  great  many  years  without 
repairs.  It  is  not  affected  by  changes  of  tem- 
perature like  the  coverings  of  metal,  and  is 
only  objectionable  for  all  dasses  of  houses  on 
account  of  the  extra  strength  required  to  sus- 
tain the  weight.  Slate  roofs  have  been  made 
of  only  10^  rise  by  using  slates  wide  enough  to 
reach  from  one  rafter  to  another,  and  covering 
the  joints  up  and  down  the  rafters  with  narrow 
Blips  bedded  in  putty  and  screwed  down.  By 
this  method  litUe  overlap  is  required;  but  if 
any  settlipg  of  the  building  occurs,  the  joints 
are  liable  to  be  loosened  and  let  in  the  rain. 
Wherever  the  joints  caused  by  the  overlapping 
slates  are  exposed  on  the  under  side,  they 
should  be  filled  in  with  lime  and  hair  to  ex- 
clude the  wind  and  snow. 

SLATER,  Samubl,  an  American  manufactu* 
rer,  bom  at  Belper,  Derbyshire,  £ng.,  June  9, 
1768,  died  at  Pawtucket,  B.  I,  April  21, 1885. 
At  the  age  of  14  he  was  apprenticed  to  the 
cotton-spinning  business  under  Jedidiah  Strutt, 
the  partner  of  Arkwright,  and  possessing  a 
highly  mechanical  turn  became  thorou^ly 
familiar  with  every  part  of  the  business,  and 
made  such  improvements  in  it  that  before  he 
came  of  age  his  master  intrusted  him  with  the 
supervision  of  a  new  mill  and  with  the  con- 
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0trttotlon  of  its  machinery.  After  completing 
his  term  of  service,  he  sailed  for  New  York; 
and  as  the  laws  of  England  against  the  emi- 
gration of  artisans  were  very  severe,  he  took 
no  drawings  of  machinery,  bat  intrusted  the 
whole  to  his  tenacious  memory.  Meeting  with 
Messrs.  Almy  and  Brown  of  Providence,  in 
search  of  a  manager  for  a  small  cotton  mill, 
which  for  want  of  suitable  machinery  was  not 
successful,  he  accepted  an  offer  of  an  interest 
in  their  business  on  condition  that  he  would 
undertake  the  erection  at  Pawtucket  of  the 
improved  machinery  of  the  Derbyshire  mills. 
He  made  his  drawings  and  designs  from  mem- 
ory, and,  after  surmounting  almost  innumerable 
difficulties,  in  Dec.  1790,  started  the  first  suc- 
cessful cotton  mill  in  the  United  States.  The 
business  increased  slowly  at  first,  and  i,^  was 
not  tiU  the  connection  of  the  power  loom  with 
the  spinning  jenny  in  1806,  which  enabled  them 
to  consume  their  yarn  in  the  manufacture  of 
cottob  cloth,  that  it  commenced  a  rapid  growth. 
Later  in  life  Mr.  Slater  became  interested  also  in 
the  wooUen  and  iron  manufactures.  In  1606  he 
commenced  a  Sunday  school  for  the  moral  and 
intellectual  improvement  of  his  workmen  and 
their  families,  one  of  the  earliest  of  those  insti- 
tutions established  in  the  United  States. 

SLAVERY,  the  condition  of  absolute  bond- 
age, in  which  one  person  is  the  unconditional 
property  or  chattel  of  another,  and  obliged  to 
labor  for  his  master^s  benefit,  without  his  own 
consent  having  been  obtained.  It  has  existed 
in  some  form  in  all  nations,  and  still  exists  in 
many  countries,  tibough  modern  slavery  differs 
in  several  respects  from  ancient  slavery.  At 
what  time  it  originated  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining,  as  it  was  in  perfect  existence  at 
that  period  which  is  spoken  of  as  the  dawn  of 
history,  and  allusions  to  it  are  found  in  some 
of  the  earliest  extant  writings.  When  Joseph 
was  sold  by  his  brethren  to  the  Midianite 
merchantmen,  the  transaction  was  one  that 
belonged  regularly  to  the  caravan  traffic  in 
which  the  purchasers  were  engaged,  the  slave 
trade  being  then  formally  establi^ed ;  and  the 
purchasers  took  him  to  Egypt,  and  sold  him  to 
Potiphar,  slaves  being  imported  into  that  coun- 
try, and  slavery  there  existing,  either  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  crime,  or  because  of  the  taking  of 
prisoners  in  war,  or  through  the  success  of 
forays  into  other  countries,  or  from  the  sale  of 
strangers  who  had  been  cast  on  the  coast. 
Kidnapping  was  a  common  mode  of  obtaining 
slaves  for  commerce,  and  it  was  extensively 
followed  by  the  Phoenicians,  as  appears  from 
the  Homeric  poems,  as  much  as  8,000  years 
ago,  and  the  slave  trade  was  then  in  full  vigor,  • 
thus  testifying  to  the  existence  of  slavery  long 
before  that  date.  Slavery  first  appears  in 
China  about  18  centuries  B.  0.  In  India  the 
number  of  slaves  was  small,  and  it  has  even 
been  asserted  that  slavery  was  there  prohibited 
by  positive  law ;  but  the  lower  castes  could  be 
enslaved  for  debt.  Slavery  existed  among  the 
Assyrians,  the  Babylonians,  and  the  Persians  af- 


ter they  had  become  oononercm.  ThecoDccff 
ing  races  who  establiahed  tiieir  rale,  in  eab» 
don,  in  that  quarter  <^  the  globe,  found  diftn 
there  existing,  and  in  some  insUmoeft  tberi^ 
creased  its  extent;  but  the  general  tesdeieT 
of  extensive  conquests  was  to  le^en  iht  qi» 
her  of  slaves,  for  when  different  races  beast 
subject  to  the  same  royal  line,  and  peiC6pn> 
vailed,  as  in  the  Persian  empire,  vhidi  n- 
tended  from  Egypt  to  India,  the  SDpplks  of 
slaves  were  largely  cut  off,  as  those  nppliei 
were  principally  obtained  through  war.  Ik 
Jews  had  some  form  of  slavery  from  the  tin 
of  Abraham,  with  whom  their  historiul  exi» 
ence  commences.  Their  own  long  ensbTaoos 
in  Egypt  -was  of  a  political,  not  a  persosii 
nature,  and  probably  did  not  prevent  tka 
from  holding  slaves.  The  Mosaic  legisiMkfl 
concerning  the  various  kinds  of  servitDde  ra 
very  mild,  and  contained  numerous  impono: 
limitations  of  the  ri(^ts  of  masters,  k  Pkfr 
nioia  slaves  were  very  numerous,  and  vere  ex- 
tensively employed  in  all  the  varioos  bnu^ 
of  industry  that  were  pursned  bj  thit  asa^ 
prising  people.  They  formed  much  the  \k^ 
part  of  the  populations  of  soch  cities  as  Tne 
and  Sidon.  In  Carthage  there  was  a  levitii 
of  Phoenician  life,  after  its  force  had  beea  9{)«iit 
in  the  East ;  and  slavery  was  still  {ffeserv^d  is 
the  Carthaginian  empire. — Slavery  mcete  e  is 
Greece  when  we  first  begin  to  know  asj  tkof 
of  the  condition  of  that  country,  and  lopg  befin 
the  commencement  of  its  true  historic  yeniL 
Slavery  was  a  firmly  established  iiistitati0&  oi 
the  Hellenic  heroic  age.  It  iras  the  Mbt- 
quence  of  invasion  and  eonqu^  and  it  k^  to 
further  wars  that  were  waged  in  order  to  pro- 
cure more  slaves.  Piracy  and  kidnapping  we« 
resorted  to  for  the  same  object,  and  no  deew 
of  life  was  exempt  from  the  effects  of  this  s:^ 
of  things.  Yet  in  the  heroic  age  Gre«a 
slavery  was  a  mild  institution.  "&  Boner. 
it  has  been  truly  said,  "the  condition  of  ^ 
slave  seems  everywhere  tempered  by  thebafr 
ness  and  indulgence  of  the  master."  The  »»• 
dition  of  women,  however,  was  ^«*  j;f 
that  of  men,  which  is  repugaant  to  m^ 
ideas.  "  The  slavery  of  legendary  Gre** 
says  Grote,  "  does  not  present  iteelf  as«x^ 
under  a  peculiarly  harsh  foim,  eq)edallyn«« 
consider  that  all  the  classes  of  sodetT  «» 
then  very  much  upon  a  level  in  point  of  ti* 
sentiment,  and  instruction.  In  Ae  abKoee  a 
legal  security  or  an  efiective  social  mkoss. 
it  is  probable  that  the  condition  of  a  fii»««^ 
der  an  average  master  may  have  been  e  f^ 
as  that  of  the  free  rii€fe.  Thedaaiof*^ 
whose  lot  appears  to  have  been  ^  "^  r* 
ble  were  the  females— more  nwnero*  b» 
the  males,  and  performing  the  P™fPf 'r! 
in  the  interior  of  the  house.  Kotonlydo^ 
seem  to  have  been«more  harshly  ^w  uf 
the  males,  but  they  were  cb^^T^HS! 
hardest  and  most  exhausting  Ww  wt  ^ 
establishment  of  a  Greek  chief  w^v^ 
brought  in  water  from  the  epna^  •»  »»» 
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by  hand  the  house  milla  which  ground  the 
large  qnkntity  of  floar  consumed  in  his  family. 
This  oppressive  task  was  performed  generally 
by  female  slaves,  in  historical  as  well  as  in 
legendary  Greeee.''  Every  Greek  state,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  had  slavery  among  its  insti- 
tutions, the  Greeks,  according  to  Aristotle,  con- 
sidering it  as  derived  from  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  the  permanent  diversities  in  the  races  of 
men.  The  treatment  of  slaves  was  very  different 
by  the  different  Greek  communities.  The  Athe- 
nians were  very  kind  toward  them,  and  through- 
oat  Attica  prevailed  the  mildest  form  of  servi- 
tude known  to  the  world  of  antiquity.  Athe- 
nian legidation  protected  the  personal  rights 
of  the  slave,  and  promoted  his  efforts  to  obtain 
freedom.  Slaves  who  were  ill  treated  could 
take  refuge  in  the  temples  of  the  Eumenides 
and  of  Theseus,  whence  they  could  be  expelled 
only  by  ei^rilege;  but  the  exercise  of  this 
right  had  probably  severe  practical  limitations. 
There  were  both  public  and  private  slaves  at 
Athens,  the  former  being  the  property  of  the 
state,  some  of  whom  were  educated  and  filled 
important  offices,  such  as  those  of  secretaries 
of  the  commanders  and  treasurers  of  the  ar- 
mies. Sparta  was  regarded  by  Greece  as  ftir- 
nishing  the  practical  antithesis  to  Athens  in 
the  treatment  of  slaves,  and  the  opinion  has 
come  down  to  modern  times.  The  helots  of 
Sparta  furnish  the  type  of  all  that  is  calamitous 
among  the  oppressed,  and  there  is  much  in 
Spartan  history  that  justifies  this  view  of  their 
condition.  Who  they  were  is  not  known,  at 
least  not  with  precision ;  and  there  is  also  dis- 
pute as  to  the  exact  nature  of  their  relation  to 
the  ruling  race.  The  Dorian  conquest  of  Lsr 
conia,  which  occurred  more  than  1,000  years 
B.  0.,  had  no  little  effect  on  the  course  of  Greek 
history;  but  it  bore  with  great  severity  upon 
the  conquered  races,  the  Achasans  and  their  de- 
pendants. E.  O.  MQller,  whose  authority  on 
every  thing  that  relates  to  Grecian  history  is 
veryhigh,  thinks  that  the  helots  *^  were  an  abo- 
riginal race,  which  was  subdued  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  which  immediately  passed  over  as 
slaves  to  the  Doric  conquerors."  They  were 
slaves  of  the  state,  and  those  by  whom  they 
were  held  could  neither  liberate  them  nor  sell 
them  out  of  Laconia.  The  state  apportioned 
them  to  individuals,  but  not  in  full  possession, 
and  reserved  to  itself  the  power  of  enfranchis- 
ing them;  but  even  the  state  could  not  sell 
them  out  of  the  country.  They  appear  to  have 
occupied  some  such  position  as  was  held  by  the 
serfii  of  the  middle  ages,  but  the  central  au- 
thority had  more  power  over  them.  They 
acted  as  light  troops  in  the  Spartan  armies,  and 
in  return  for  military  good  conduct  they  were 
occasionally  emancipated.  Mailer  plausibly 
argues  against  the  common  statement  that  the 
Spartan  youth  annually  engaged  in  the  chase 
of  the  helots,  assassinating  them  by  night,  or 
massacring  them  formally  in  open  day,  for  the 
purpose  of  lessening  their  numbers,  and  weak- 
ening their  power ;  but  the  story  told  by  Thu- 


oydides  of  the  mysterious  disappearance  of 
2,000  helots,  who  had  been  selected  for  free- 
dom and  the  field,  does  not  sustain  his  views. 
It  is  certain  that  the  helots  more  than  once 
rose  in  revolt  against  their  masters,  at  impor- 
tant crises  of  the  history  of  Sparta,  and  with 
much  effect  thereon.  When  revolted  helots 
were  subdued,  the  treatment  of  the  whole  class 
became  more  rigorous,  and  this  may  account 
for  some  of  the  statements  respecting  their 
condition  which  are  apparently  oontradicto* 
ry.  In  Thessaly  tiie  PenesteB  held  a  position 
not  unlike  that  of  the  helots  in  Laconia;  but 
it  was  milder,  and  they  were  not  subject  to 
the  whole  community,  but  were  possessed  by 
particular  families.  The  Gymnesii  of  Argos 
were  bond  slaves,  and  were  the  helots  of 
that  state ;  and  a  similar  class  existed  in  Si- 
cyon.  In  Orete  there  were  both  private  slaves 
and  a  class  of  public  villeins.  In  Sparta  the 
domestic  slaves  were  selected  from  the  he- 
lots. The  supplies  of  slaves  were  obtained  in 
most  parts  of  Greece  through  war,  commerce, 
piracy,  and  kidnapping.  There  were  regular 
markets  for  their  sale,  the  principal  of  which 
were  held  at  Athens  and  Chios.  Negroes 
were  among  the  slaves  imported,  Egypt  fur- 
nishing the  larger  number  of  them;  and  they 
were  valued  for  their  complexion,  and  consid- 
ered as  luxuries.  The  evils  of  war  had  at  first 
been  softened  by  the  practice  of  reserving  pris- 
oners to  be  sold  as  slaves,  but  in  tune  war  was 
waged  in  order  to  obtain  slaves  for  the  market. 
Most  of  the  domestic  and  personal  slaves  were 
barbarians,  that  is,  persons  who  were  not  of 
Greek  blood,  for  it  was  the  Grecian  custom  to  al- 
low prisoners  of  their  own  race  to  be  ransomed. 
The  number  of  daves  in  Greece  was  very  large, 
and  it  is  estimated  to  have  been  8  or  4  times  as 
great  as  that  of  the  free  population.  The  de- 
tails that  are  given,  however,  are  not  to  be  re- 
lied on,  it  being  impossible  to  believe,  for  in- 
stance, that  so  small  a  place  as  ^gina  had 
470,000  slaves,  though  it  is  not  improbable  that 
there  were  400,000  in  Attica,  and  460,000  in 
Oorinth ;  but  even  these  nmnbers  are  to  be  ao- 
oepted  cautiously.  Unlike  the  Romans,  the 
Greeks  did  not  seek  to  possess  many  slaves 
from  motives  of  luxury  and  ostentation,  but 
of  profit.  Fifty  slaves  were  a  large  numb^ 
for  a  wealthy  Athenian  to  own,  while  some 
Romans  owned  20,000  each.  There  were 
many  slaves  employed  in  the  mines,  but  they 
were  of  the  least  valuable  kind,  and  their 
labor 'was  destructive  of  life.  Most  of  the 
slave  insurrections,  in  Attica  were  brought 
about  by  the  mining  slaves,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion they  took  possession  of  Sunium,  and  held 
it  for  some  time.  The  Athenian  slaves  were 
not,  save  on  extraordinary  occasions,  employed 
as  soldiers,  like  those  of  the  Dorian  Greeks. 
They  fought  at  Marathon  and  at  ArginussD,  but 
these  were  remarkable  exceptions  to  the  rule. 
Manumitted  slaves  in  Greece  could  not  become 
citizens,  but  became  metics,  and  were  still  un- 
der certain  obligations  to  their  former  masters, 
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negleot  of  which  made  them  liable  to  be  sold 
into  slavery  again. — In  Italy  slavery  prevailed 
even  more  extensively  than  in  Greece,  though 
in  tlie  early  times,  it  has  been  contended,  and 
before  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  dominion, 
the  number  of  shives  was  so  small,  and  they 
were  so  well  treated,  as  hardly  to  deserve  the 
name ;  but  as  there  is  evidence  that  the  Etrus- 
cans had  negro  slaves,  the  slave  trade  must 
have  been  extensively  carried  on  between  Italy 
and  Africa  at  a  remote  period,  though  proba- 
bly indirectly.  We  find  that  the  Bomans  had 
slaves  at  the  earliest  dates  of  their  history,  and 
far  more  early  than  that  time  which  is  recog- 
nized aa  the  beginning  of  their  authentic  his- 
tory;  but  there^was  a  great  difference  between 
the  institution  as  it  existed  in  the  opening 
years  of  the  republic  and  as  it  beeame  several 
generations  before  the  establishment  of  the 
imperial  rule.  As  the  kingdom  of  Home  was 
a  far  more  powerful  state  than  was  the  Ro- 
man republic  during  the  first  two  centuries  of 
its  existence,  and  had  commercial  relations 
with  the  Oarthaginians,  the  principal  slave 
traders  of  the  time,  the  just  conclusion  is  that 
slavery  was  a  more  extensive  institution  under 
the  later  kings  than  it  was  under  the  prstors 
and  early  consuls.  According  to  the  old  tale 
of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  Romulus  noade  his 
city  an  asylum  for  fugitives  from  slavery,  so 
that  the  nation  which  was  beyond  all  others  to 
nphold  and  to  extend  slavery,  owed  its  existence 
in  part  to  a  disregard  of  the  claims  of  slave- 
holders ;  and  the  story  implies  that  there  must 
have  been  a  large  senale  class  in  the  surround- 
.  ing  country  7i  centuries  B.  0.  "The  fact 
of  slaves  being  acquired  at  Rome  in  the  reign 
of  Romulus  himself,^^  says  Blair,  "  is  to  be  garn- 
ered from  his  regulations  for  the  disposal  of 
captives  taken  in  war.  fVom  that  time  the 
number  and  importance  of  the  slaves  of  the 
Bomans  are  abundantly  attested,  by  authorities 
of  all  descriptions,  and  of  every  period,  down 
to  the  fall  of  the  western  empire."  In  the 
early  times  nearly  all  the  domestics  of  the  Ro- 
mans were  slaves,  and  so  were  the  minority  of 
the  operatives  in  town;  but  that  excess  of 
agricultural  slaves  which  in  later  times  be- 
came a  marked  feature  of  Roman  industrial 
life  was  then  unknown.  Kiebuhr,  speaking 
of  Capua,  says:  "The  number  of  slaves  must 
have  been  great  in  the  city  in  which  gladiators 
arose ;  and  even  the  high  cultivation  of  the 
arts,  which  were  practised  by  slaves  in  the 
ancient  republics,  although  superintended  by 
freemen,  leads  us  to  suppose  an  overwhelming 
number  of  them  in  every  manufacturing  town." 
Agriculture  was  considered  an  honorable  pur- 
suit,^ and  the  haughtiest  of  the  patricians  oftoa 
cultivated  their  fields  with  their  own  hands; 
for  they  were  not  all  rich,  as  the  story  of  Gin- 
cinnatus  shows.  The  first  slaves  of  the  Ro- 
mans were  exclusively  prisoners  of  war  made 
from  the  peoples  in  their  immediate  vicinity, 
and  sold  at  auction  by  the  state  as  booty;  they 
strongly  resembled  their  masters,  so  that  their 


condition  was  probably  not  a  hud  one;  k 
there  was  a  constant  change  for  the  vosc 
as  the  circle  of  Roman  canqnest  extec^d 
The  Roman  slaves  were  obtained  by  tstsbc 
by  trade,  through  the  operation  of  kw,  acdh 
birth.  So  long  as  the  wars  of  the  IxmL 
were  confined  to  their  own  immediate  pan  of 
the  world,  the  numbers  obtained  bj  warccd 
not  have  been  very  large;  hut  Then  tlib 
armies  began  to  contend  with  distant  pw{ia 
and  to  conquer  them,  they  were  coimtd  h 
myriads.  Ijiey  claimed  to  act  on  the  prind]^ 
of  sparing  the  humble  and  subduing  the  prosd 
in  accordance  with  which  thej  granted  boti 
life  and  liberty  to  those  who  surrendered,  to 
took  captive  all  those  who  resisted  their  iitk 
and,  after  leading  them  in  triumph,  cod^^ 
such  of  them  to  slavery  as  were  not  resendk 
a  fate  more  immediately  severe.  "  ^ureoder. 
deditioy^^  says  Amdd,  "according  to  the  Bc- 
man  laws  of  war,  placed  the  property,  libertJei 
and  lives  of  the  whole  surrendered  p€0|h*  fi 
the  absolute  disposal  of  the  conquerors:  id 
that  not  formally,  as  a  right,  the  ecfoi» 
ment  of  which  was  monstrous,  but  as  oce  u 
abate  which  in  any  instance  was  an  act  of  ncv 
mercy."  The  Romans  were  not  sparing  ii  tjtf 
infliction  of  this  severe  rule  of  war.  and  the 
consequence  was,  not  only  that  the  slate  p«p^ 
ulation  was  rapidly  incre«sed,  but  that  it «« 
made  to  include  the  most  cultivated  classes  d 
the  most  cultivated  period  of  antiquitj.  as  ffi 
Roman  conquests  did  not  commenee  nctil  s'>^ 
the  highest  of  ancient  races  had  completed  tl^ 
mentid  and  material  development  T^hentJ 
Romans  made  their  first  invasion  of  Mi^ 
266  B.  0.,  under  Regulus,  they  landed  in  a  por- 
tion of  the  Carthapnian  territory  lying  t^tvee: 
the  Hermfflan  headland  and  the  Lesser  STTtt. 
which,  for  richness  aud  culture  and  the  ret»- 
ment  of  its  inhabitants,  has  been  correctlTuf 
scribed  aA  resembling  "  the  approach  to  Gtf« 
or  the  neighborhood  of  Geneva,  or  even  w 
most  ornamented  parts  of  the  vallty  ot  ta* 
Thames  above  London."  This  fine  wccct 
was  given  up  to  all  the  horrors  of  ancient  «■ 
fare,  "and  20,000  persons,  many  of  them  doaKj 
less  of  the  highest  condition,  and  bred  ^e  lu 
the  enjoyments  of  domestic  peace  andaSa^ 
were  carried  away  as  slaves."  I^*?^f.' 
Malle,  criticizing  Heyne's  supposition  iiaii« 
Punic  wars  and  the  final  destruction crit 
thage  must  have  thrown  an  enormoosots^^ 
Oarthaginians  and  Africans  into  Italy  as?^"^ 
observes  that  there  were  regular  ^^^^ 
prisoners  in  the  first  two  of  those  var^vi^'^ 
exceptions,  and  that  the  rivalry  of  iw ' 
republics  was  so  deadly  that  y*>["^f^^ 
making  of  many  prisoners,  public  liV^^ 
barbarous;  and  that  the  earth  oi  ^"^ 
Italy  received  far  more  of  dead  ^^^^^^ 
and  cities  of  slaves.  If,  he  asb»  "the  i*^ 
ginian  or  African  slaves  had  been  bo  »©e^ 
in  Italy,  how  happens  it  tiiat  therethnxD^ 
should  be  so  rare  in  the  comedies  ^J^^ 
which  were  represented  in  great  P«n  ^'^ 
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the  seoond  Panio  war,  and  that  they  are  not 
found  in  those  of  Terence,  himself  an  African, 
and  a  contemporary  of  the  conqueror  of  Nu- 
midia  and  of  Carthage?  Among  the  names 
from  countries  given  to  slaves  in  these  dramas 
we  find  those  of  Syrus,  Syriscus,  Syra,  Geta» 
Oappadoz,  and  Messenio,  hat  never  those  of 
Posnus,  Afer,  or  ITamida."  He  quotes  Pigno- 
rius,  Be  Seniis^  to  show  that  in  the  list  of  ethnic 
names  given  to  slaves  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  there  is  not  a  Punic  or  an  African 
name  to  he  found.  The  objection  is  ingenious- 
ly put,,  but  it  cannot  be  allowed  to  weigh 
agamst  known  historical  facts,  and  few  things 
are  better  established  than  that  the  Romans 
did  sell  large  nombers  of  captives  made  in  the 
Panic  wars ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  Roman 
slavery  began  to  assume  its  great  proportions 
in  the  same  age  that  saw  the  beginning  of  its 
long  qaarrel  with  Carthage,  which  opened  in 
264  B.  C.  "In  the  6th  century  of  the  city," 
says  Merivale,  "  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  slaves  bore  any  large  proportion  to  the 
free  population  of  Italy.  The  cultivation  of 
the  soil  was  still  performed  for  the  most  part 
by  free  labor,  and  servile  hands  were  chiefly 
employed  in  menial  attendance  upon  the  weal- 
thier classes,  and  in  some  kinds  of  handicraft 
and  professions.  Slaves  were  obtained  as  yet 
generally  by  war,  but  the  selling  of  the  con- 
quered masses  into  slavery  was  comparatively 
rare,  and  reserved  for  cases  where  the  greatest 
severity  was  required.  The  number,  however, 
both  of  slaves  and  foreigners  was  undoabtedly 
more  considerable  in  the  Hellenic  cities  of 
Magna  Gr»cia."  Most  of  the  captives  taken 
at  the  conquest  of  Carthage,  and  who  had  sur- 
rendered, were  sold  into  slavery.  This  treat- 
ment of  the  Carthaginians,  a  high-bred  and 
refined  people,  shows  the  character  of  Roman 
slavery,  which  was  not  confined  to  the  barba- 
rous races,  or  to  this  or  that  peculiar  people, 
but  swept  all  within  its  nets  who  could  be  con- 
quered by  the  sword  or  purchased.  Corinth, 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  laxurioas  cities  of 
Greece,  was  destroyed  at  the  same  time  with 
Carthage,  and  the  Corinthians  were  all  sold 
into  slavery;  and  nothing  but  the  inflaence  of 
Polyblas  with  the  younger  Scipio  AMoanus 
prevented  the  entire  population  of  Peloponne- 
sus from  sharing  their  fate.  Two  generations 
earlier,  Capna,  a  city  in  no  respect  inferior  to 
either  Carthage  or  Corinth  in  culture,  the 
wealth  and  magnificence  of  which  were  pro- 
yerbial,  and  which  had  aspired  to  the  place  it 
was  supposed  would  be  made  vacant  by  the  de- 
struction of  Rome  through  the  expected  success 
of  Hannibal,  had  many  of  its  best  citizens  sold 
into  slavery,  their  wives  and  children  being 
also  thus  sold ;  "  and  it  was  especially  ordered 
that  they  shoald  be  sold  at  Rome,  lest  some 
of  their  countrymen  or  neighbors  should  nup- 
chase  them  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  their 
liberty."  A^r  the  close  of  the  second  Punie 
war,  the  conquests  of  Rome  went  on  with  great 
rapidity,  and  the  numbers  of  the  slave  popu- 


lation increased  at  the  same  rate,  so  that  in  70 
years  even  the  free  agricultural  population,  of 
Italy  had  mostiy  disappeared,  as  we  learn  from 
the  words  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  when  he  be- 
gan the  work  of  agrarian  reform.  The  absorp- 
tion of  small  frecubolds  in  large  estates,  along 
with  war,  led  to  the  decrease  of  that  popu- 
lation, and  the  places  thus  made  vacant  were 
filled  by  the  purchase  of  slaves,  the  latter  being 
taken  in  war  to  a  connderable  extent,  though 
the  slave  traders  were  by  no  means  idle.  One 
of  the  consequences  of  iJie  successes  of  Paulas 
iBmilius  in  Macedonia  was  the  sale  of  160,000 
Epirotes,  who  had  been  seized  because  their 
country  was  friendly  to  Perseus.  The  de- 
mand for  slaves  became  very  great  full  two 
centaries  B.  C.  in  Sicily,  whidb  had  tiien  fisllen 
completely  under  the  Roman  dominion,  and 
because  com  was  much  wanted  in  Italy,  then 
beginning  to  recover  from  the  effect  of  the 
Carthaginian  invasion  and  occui»ation;  and  the 
state  of  things  that  prevailed  in  Sicily  was  so 
favorable  to  the  aggregation  of  wealth,  that  it 
soon  extended  to  Italy,  where  the  land  paroed 
into  the  hands  of  the  few.  Great  estates  soo- 
oeeding  to  the  many  small  fbrms  that  had  been 
knovm  in  the  preceding  generations,  the  soil  was 
now  cultivated  or  attended  to  by  great  masses 
of  slaves,  the  property  chiefly  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  optimaUSy  or  the  high  aristo- 
cratical  party.  The  wars  in  Spain,  Greece, 
Blyria,  Syria,  and  Macedonia,  furnished  luge 
numbers  of  slaves,  the  common  sorts  of  whom 
were  sold  at  low  rates,  and  who  were  employ- 
ed in  the  country.  Nor  was  the  ui'ban  popu- 
lation of  a  much  different  character,  if  we  can 
believe  an  anecdote  told  of  the  younger  Afri- 
canus.  Having  publidy  declared  that  Tiberius 
Gracchus  was  nghtly  put  to  death,  the  people 
shouted  against  him,  whereupon  he  exdaimed : 
"  Peace,  ye  stepsons  of  Italy  I  Remember  who 
it  was  that  brought  you  in  chains  to  Rome !" 
The  invasion  of  the  Roman  territories  by  the 
Teatones  and  Cimbri,  which  ended  in  the  total 
defeat  of  those  barbarians  by  Marias,  added 
considerably  to  the  number  of  slaves,  60,000  of 
the  Cimbri  alone  being  taken  dative  in  the 
last  great  battle  of  the  war.  The  conquests  of 
Sylla,  Lucullus,  and  Pompey  in  Greece  and 
the  East,  actually  flooded  the  slave  markets,  so 
that  in  the  camp  of  Lucullus^  in  Pontus,  men 
were  sold  for  4  draohmes  each,  or  about  62 
cents  of  our  money.  Cicero  sold  about  10,000 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Pindenissas.  The  Gallic 
wars  of  .Julius  C»sar  fbmished  almost  half  a 
million  slaves;  and  Augustus  sold  86,000  of 
the  Salassi,  nearly  a  fourth  of  whom  were  men 
of  military  age.  In  that  war  which  ended  in 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  90,000  persons 
were  made  captives.  "Both  civil  law  and 
custom,"  says  Bhur,  "  forbade  prisoners  taken 
in  civil  wars  to  be  dealt  with  as  slaves;  yet 
the  rale  was  sometimes  disregarded.  Brntas 
proposed  to  sell  his  Lycian  captives,  within 
sight  of  the  town  of  Patra;  but  finding  that 
the  spectacle  did  not  produce  the  effect  he  ex- 
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peoted  on  the  inhabitants,  he  qaickly  put  an 
end  to  the  sale.  On  the  taking  of  Cremona 
by  the  forces  of  V itelliua,  his  general  Antonius 
ordered  that  none  of  the  captives  shonld  be 
detained ;  and  the  soldiers  coold  find  no  pur- 
chasers for  them.  The  latter  fact  shows  the 
general  feeling  on  the  subject,  and  is  not  weak- 
ened as  a  proof  by  the  apparent  disposition 
of  the  troope;  for  the  spirit  of  parties  was  at 
that  time  peculiarly  acrimonious,  and  Oremona 
had  made  so  obstinate  a  defence  that  some 
signal  vengeance  might  be  thought  due.  Pris- 
oners often  suffered  by  their  being  thus  of  no 
value.  In  the  instance  Just  mentioned,  the 
soldiers  began  to  kill  them  if  not  privately 
bought  off  by  their  Mends ;  and  in  the  earlier 
civil  commotions  captives  were  openly  massa- 
cred by  Sylla  and  the  triumviri,  which  per- 
haps would  not  have  been  done  to  the  same 
extent  had  their  persons  been  salable.'^  But 
Boman  slavery  would  not  have  been  of  so  com- 

Erehensive  a  character  as  it  was  if  the  Romans 
ad  been  compelled  to  rely  solely  upon  war 
for  slaves.  Commerce,  more  than  wai,  has 
been  the  chief  means  of  feeding  slavery  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  vrithout  its 
aid  even  war  could  not  have  accompUahed  half 
its  work.  Extensive  as  were  the  conquests  of 
the  Romans,  tiiere  were  portions  of  the  world 
to  which  their  eagles  never  reached,  or  from 
which  they  were  driven  back,  or  willingly  re- 
tired ;  and  yet  from  those  countries  they  pro- 
cured slaves.  Before  they  had  obtained  do- 
minion over  Italy,  they  were  slave  purchasers 
from  the  Carthaginians,  who  drew  their  chief 
supplies  of  men  from  the  interior  of  Africa, 
the  dave  trade  of  that  region,  like  that  of 
Asia  and  Greece,  being  much  older  than  histo- 
ry. There  were  many  slaves  obtained  by  com- 
merce from  the  East,  and  the  cities  on  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine  were  among  the  chief 
slave  marts  of  antiquity  far  down  into  the  days 
of  the  empire.  Barbarians  of  whom  the  Bio- 
mans  otherwise  knew  nothing  found  their  way 
to  the  imperial  city  as  slaves,  who  had  been 
purchased  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  passed  from  dealer  to  dealer  until 
they  reached  the  best  market,  Asia  and  Afri- 
ca contributed  most  slaves  to  Rome,  but  the 
various  European  countries  were  represent- 
ed in  her  serviJe  population.  At  the  height 
of  her  power  she  had  slaves  from  Britain,  Gaul, 
Scandinavia,  Sarmatia,  Germany,  Dacia,  Spain, 
the  different  countries  of  Africa,  from  Egypt 
to  the  Troglodytes  of  Ethiopia,  the  western 
Mediterranean  islands,  Sicily,  Greece,  Illyria, 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  Epirus,  Bithynia,  Phry- 
gia,  Cappadocia,  Syria,  Media,  and  almost 
every  other  country  to  which  ambition  or  ava- 
rice ceuld  lead  the  soldier  or  the  trader  to 
penetrate.  None  were  spared,  but  all  races 
furnished  their  contributions  to  the  greatest 
population  of  slaves  that  ever  existed  under 
one  dominion,  from  the  most  cultivated  Greek 
to  the  most  stupid  Cappadocian.  Unlike  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans  **  acknowledged  the  gen- 


eral equality  of  the  human  species,  and  oooiiesed 
the  dominion  of  masters  to  flow  entirelj  &tis 
the  will  of  society ;"  but  this  did  not  preves: 
them  from  enslaving  all  men  upon  whom  tbej 
could  lay  their  hands,  while  they  were  m«ii 
more  harsh  .toward  their  slayes  tban  \h 
Greeks  were ;  and  this  may  have  been  the  o'.- 
sequence  of  their  opinions  on  the  suhjed  a 
they  must  have  expected  violent  oppoatkn  tc 
a  system  whi^  they  admitted  to  be  foocded 
on  a  disregard  of  natural  right,  and  therefon 
sought  to  break  the  spirit  and  to  l^sen  tbe 
power  of  tiie  oppressed.  The  Tiewg  on  tbe 
subject  of  slavery  that  prevail  in  the  moden 
western  WK)rld  would  have  been  incompre- 
hensible to  the  Romans.  Not  a  few  slsra 
were  procured  by  kidnapping  persons,  scd  it 
was  notorious  that  even  Roman  freemen  Te?« 
seized  and  shut  up  in  the  erffottvla  d  the 
great  proprietors,  which  invasion  of  persosil 
rights  the  whole  power  of  the  goTeraiaaa 
was  unable  to  prevent.  Children  were  soat 
times  sold  into  slavery  by  their  parenta,  etkr 
from  love  of  gain,  or  to  save  them  frm  ^ti^ 
vation;  and  the  number  of  these  sales  tis 
large  in  times  of  general  distress.  They  were 
also  sold  for  debts  due  to  the  imperial  tieisaiy. 
Under  a  variety  of  drcumstanoea,  poor  peopk 
could  sdl  themselves  into  slavery,  hut  sncbsi^ 
were  not  of  an  irrevocable  charictff  until  tie 
2d  century  of  the  empire,  and  then  tiie  law  was 
somewhat  limited,  the  object  being  to  pmsi 
those  persons  who  had  sold  themselTeswilhtM 
intention  of  reclaiming  their  freedom,  the  pnr- 
chaser  in  such  cases  paving  no  redress.  Re- 
mans who  had  committed  crimes  that  watK- 
nominiously  punished  became  slaies  throng 
that  fact,  and  were  known  as  tent  ^fc  cr 
slaves  of  punishment,  and  were  pnhlic  Fop^j^ 
They  remained  slaves  even  if  pardoned,  m» 
specially  restored  to  citizensbin;  and  it  tisesJ 
until  the  reign  of  Justinian  that  this  fiffma 
davery  was  abol ished.  In  early  times,  paww 
who  did  not  give  in  their  names  for  enroliwfit 
in  the  public  force  were  sold  into  slaTei^.antf 
having  been  beaten;  and  incoirectretar^'to 
the  censors  led  to  the  same  punishment  rticT 
thieves,  who  could  not  makeafourfoWretEa 
of  the  amount  of  their  booty,  became  sUTe  » 
the  party  stolen  from ;  and  a  father  cooW  p« 
up  a  child  who  had  stolen  to  the.proeecaief 
Poor  debtors  were  sold  as  8laves.-Tbe  e& 
ployments  of  Roman  slaves,  both  pnblic  iw 
private,  were  very  various,  and  were  mm^ 
subdivided.  Beside  filling  aU  the  m«e^ 
nial  offices,  many  of  them  occupied  tw  ^ 
tions  of  librarians,  readers,  reciters,  rt^^ 
ers,  journal  keepers,  amanuenses,  jbpf^ 
and  surgeons,  architects,  diviners,  grw^' 
ans,  penmen,  musicians  and  sbgcjs*  po 
buUders,  engravers,  antiquaries,  p'?^^ 
painters,  silversmiths,  gleii^^^^^^f'^:. 
the  circus,  Ac.    Before  a  slave  coold  bewiw 


soldier  he  was  emancipated,  and  into 


man  armies  of  the  early  repuKic  b«  « 
freedmen  were  allowed  to  enter;  W^^ 
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mand  for  soldiers  did  aw^y  with  this  delicacy, 
and  slaves  were  regularly  enlisted  in  the  sec- 
ond Pnnio  war,  and  did  good  service  to  the 
state.   The  military  calling,  however,  is  hostile 
to  servility  of  condition  everywhere,  and  en- 
listed slaves  could  no  longer  be  slaves;  and 
though  even  recruits  were  in  theory  confined  to 
the  mfantry,  we  know  that  they  were  admit- 
ted among  the  cavalry  in  the  army  of  the  aris- 
iocratioal  party  in  the  contest  that  decided  the 
fate  of  Rome  at  Pharsalia.    In  the  later  days 
of  the  empire  the  emperors  compelled  the  pro- 
prietors of  slaves  to  furnish  recruits  from  tneir 
number,  as  in  Russia  the  czar  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  taking  serfs  from  the  estates  of  the 
Russian  nobles  to  convert  them  into  soldiers, 
who  thus   became   free.     "No  slave,"    says 
Blair,  **  could  hold  a  public  office,  and  many 
lawyers  have  thought  that  if  a  person  truly  a 
slave  should  attain  such  a  place,  all  his  acts 
would  be  null.  We  are  told  that  a  slave  named 
Philippus  was  made  prcetor,  and  it  has  been  a 
fertile  subject  of  dispute  whether  his  decisions 
were  valid ;  but,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
older  view  of  the  irremediable  incapacity  of  a 
slave  so  situated,  Ulpian  seems  to  suggest  the 
more  practicable  rule,  that  the  acts  performed 
by  such  a  slave,  while  he  was  reputed  to  be  a 
freeman,  should  be  legally  good ;  and  that,  at 
all  events,  the  will  of  the  people  formerly,  and 
of  the  emperor  afterward,  might  empower  a 
slave  to  act  in  a  capacity  like   this."    The 
number  and  variety  of  the  employments  held 
by  slaves,  and  the  high  and  confidential  char- 
acter of  many  of  them,  coupled  with  the  im- 
mense amount  of  the  whole  servile  population, 
implies  a  greater  extent  of  the  servile  state  than 
ever  existed  in  any  other  country,  and  which 
is  altogether  unlike  what  is  known'  in  modem 
times,  even  where  slaves  are  most  numerous, 
and  where  their  employments  are  most  diver- 
sified.   Many  of  the  Koman  slaves  were  on  the 
most  intimate  terms  with  their  masters,  and 
must  have  been  well  treated,  or  the  state  of 
society  would  haive  been  intolerable ;  and  we 
read  of  not  a  few  instances  in  which  the  lives 
of  masters  were  saved  by  their  slaves,  in  the 
times  of  the  proscriptions  and  massacres  of 
Sylla  and  Marius,  and  of  the  triumvirs,  and  on 
other  occasions.    Some  of  the  slaves  were  re- 
garded as  being  the  friends  of  their  owners, 
and  the  relations  between  the  parties  were  of 
the  most  pleasing  character.    But  the  masses 
of  the  slaves  were  treated  harshly,  and  the  laws 
and  regulations  affecting  them  were  mostly 
characterized  by  severity.    The  Romans  were 
generally  hard  masters;  and  "the   original 
condition  of  slaves,  in  relation  to  freemen,  was 
as  low  as  can  be  conceived.    They  were  not 
considered  members  of  the  community,  in  which 
they  had  no  station  nor  place.  They  possessed 
no  rights,  and  were  not  deemed  persons  in  law ; 
so  that  they  could  neither  sue  nor  be  sued  in 
any  court  of  civil  judicature,  and  they  could 
not  invoke  the  protection  of  the  tribunes.    So 
far  were  those  notions  carried,  that  when  an 


alleged  slave  claimed  his  freedom  on  the  ground 
of  uz\just  detention  in  servitude,  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  having  a  free  protector  to  sue 
for  him,  till  Justinian  dispensea  with  that  for- 
mality." Slaves  could  not  marry  even  with  one 
another,  and  they  had  no  power  over  their 
children.    Few  of  the  ties  of  blood  were  recog- 
nized among  them ;  and  they  could  hold  prop- 
erty only  by  the  sanction  or  tolerance  of  their 
masters.    The  criminal  law  was  equally  harsh, 
slaves  being  treated  under  it  as  tbings,  but  it 
was  gradually  meliorated.    The  severest  and 
most  ignominious  punishments  were  shared  by 
slaves  with  the  vilest  malefactors,  as  crucifix- 
ion and  hanging,  and  later  they  were  burned 
alive.  "  Slavery  by  birth,"  says  Blair,  "  depend- 
ed upon  the  condition  of  the  mother  alone,  and 
her  master  became  owner  of  her  ofispring  born 
while  she  was  his  property.    The  mother's 
state  was  the  rule  for  that  of  the  child,  in  so 
far  as  regarded  persons  in  bondage,  among  the 
Greeks  and  other  ancient  nations,  and  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  principle  which  they  naturally 
assumed  with  respect  to  the  young  of  the  in- 
ferior animals.    But  the  Romans  recognized  a 
distinction  as  to  slaves,  which  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  copied  from  any  foreign  system. 
In  order  to  determine  the  question  of  a  child's 
freedom  or  servitude,  the  whole  period  of  ges- 
tation was  taken  into  view  by  the  Roman 
jurists;  and  if,  at  any  time  between  concep- 
tion and  parturition,  the  mother  had  been  for 
one  instant  free,  the  law,  by  a  humane  fiction, 
supposed  the  birth  to  have  taken  place  then, 
and  held  the  infant  to  be  free-born.  For  fixing 
the  ownership  of  a  child,  the  date  of  the  birth 
alone  was  regarded ;  and  the  father  of  a  natural 
child  by  his  bondwoman  was  the  master  of  his 
ofiBpring,  as  much  as  of  any  one  of  his  slaves." 
Under  the  empire  the  condition  of  the  slaves 
was  better  than  it  had  been  under  the  republic, 
the  general  character  of  the  imperial  legisla- 
tion being  favorable  to  them,  though  there 
were  some  exceptions.     The  emperors  were 
far  from  pursuing  a  uniform  policy  toward 
the  servile  dass,  and  some  of  them  even  re- 
stored cruel  laws  that  had  been  abolished  by 
some  of  their  predecessors.     In  theory  Ro- 
man slavery  was  perpetual,  and  to  this  the- 
ory the  practice  conformed,  inasmuch  as  by 
no  act  of  his  own  could  the  slave  become 
free.    Freedom  could  proceed  only  from  the 
action  of  the  master.    Manumission  was  not 
uncommon,  and  there  were  numerous  freedmen 
who  exercised  much  influence,  as  well  in  pub- 
lic life  as  in  families.    Freedom  was  the  re- 
ward of  good  conduct,  or  of  what  either  the 
master  or  the  state  regarded  as  such.  The  ease 
with  which  the  places  of  freed  slaves  could  be 
filled  up  by  new  purchases  made  manuipission 
much  more  frequent  than  it  would  have  been 
under  other  circumstances.     Dying  masters 
freed  slaves  by  the  hundred,  in  oider  that  they 
might  swell  their  funeral  processions.    On  joy- 
ful occasions  a  wealthy  master  would  manumit 
many  of  his  slaves.    Sometimes  slaves  were 
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Hbcrntodiniheartiolebf  deftth,  in  order  that 
they  might  die  in  freedom.  ManumiBsion  was 
often  the  reeult  of  agreement  between  masters 
and  alayes,  the  hitter  either  parchasidg  freedom 
with  money,  or  binding  themselyee  to  pursne 
certain  coursee  that  ahoold  be  for  their  former 
owner's  interest  The  republican  period  was 
favorable  to  emancipation,  and  f^reedmen  were 
so  numerous  at  the  formation  of  the  empire 
that  some  of  the  early  emperors  sought  to  re- 
strict manumission^  less  however  to  promote 
the  interest  of  slaveholders,  or  to  increase  the 
number  of  slaves,  than  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
oreasing  the  numbers  of  the  ingenuous  class, 
an  object  much  thought  of  and  aimed  at  by 
several  generations  of  Soman  statesmen,  but 
always  without  success.  Later,  the  emperors 
&vored  emancipation,  particularly  after  they 
had  become  Christian;  and  Justinian  removed 
nearly  every  obstacle  to  it.  Augustus  labored 
strenuously  to  limit  emancipation,  but  even 
he  had  recourse  to  the  society  of  freedmen, 
in  accordance  with  a  custom  of  the  great  men 
of  his  country ;  and  in  80  years  after  his  death 
the  Boman  world  was  governed  by  members 
of  that  class  of  persons.  ^*  The  slaves  of  noble 
households,'^  says  Merivale,  "were  of  two  very 
different  classes;  of  which  the  lower  consisted 
of  mere  menial  drudges,  the  rude  boors  of 
Thrace,  AfHca,  or  Cappadocia ;  while  the  up- 
per, from  Greece  and  Byria,  comprised  the 
polished  instruments  of  fastidious  luxury,  ox- 
quisitely  trained  and  educated,  and  accustomed 
by  every  compliance,  however  al^ject,  to  ingra- 
tiate themselves  with  their  sensual  and  pam- 
pered masters.  While  the  former  dass  had 
little  hope  perhaps  of  improving  their  con- 
dition, or  escaping,  if  not  prematurely  worn 
out  by  toil,  a  neglected  and  even  an  abimdoned 
old  age,  the  latter  might  calculate  with  confi- 
dence on  securing  their  freedom  easily,  after 
which  they  emoyed  a  thousand  opportunities 
of  rendering  uiemselves  as  necessary  to  their 
patron  as  they  had  previously  been  to  their 
master.  The  intercourse  of  the  Boman  noble 
with  his  fellow  citizens  had  been  always  stxS 
and  ceremonious ;  community  of  privilege  gave 
even  the  plebeian  a  claim  to  formal  respect  nom 
his  patrician  neighbor ;  and  it  was  rarely  that 
the  ties  of  confidence  and  easy  friendship  sub- 
sisted between  men  so  nearly  equal  in  consid- 
eration, so  often  rivals,  and  always  liable  to 
become  so.  But  the  Roman  magnate  wearied 
of  the  unceasing  round  of  conventionalities  in 
which  he  pnoved,  and  longed  for  associates  with 
whom  he  might  unbend  in  real  familiarity, 
without  demeaning  himself  to  the  company  ox 
mere  slaves.  The  fashion  of  employing  freed- 
men  for  the  service  of  the  patrician  household, 
and  the  management  of  domestic  afiTairs,  was 
first  imported  into  Bome  by  the  conquerors  of 
the  East— by  Sylla,  LucuUus,  and  Pompey — 
who  were  too  proud,  after  enjoying  the  sub- 
mission of  kings  and  potentates,  to  recognize 
the  equality  of  their  fellow  citizens."  The  first 
0»sar  employed  no  freedmen,  and  Tiberius 


employed  but  feir^  and  gave  them  none  of  iiii 
confidence,  thus  imitating  Julius  ntkr  tha 
Augustus;  and  even  Galignla  used  than  Vet 
little.  Glandius  they  ruled,  and  throogh  hk 
the  empire.  "  The  greatest  friendship,"  it  ha 
been  observed,  *'  oft^  subasted  between  M- 
men  and  the  families  and  friends  of  their  ut- 
rons.  llro  was  much  esteemed  b  j  all  who  bad 
a  regard  for  his  illnstrious  patron  [Cicero]; 
and  Zosimus,  the  fi-eedman  of  the  yonnger  Pli- 
ny, appears  to  have  been  treated  as  an  vjui  bj 
him  and  by  hb  friends.  Thefreedmeaofnaj 
of  the  successors  of  Augustus  wielded  ill  ^ 
power  of  their  masters ;  and  the  sobminaa 
with  which  they  were  courted  may  be  kazaed 
from  the  servile  decree  m  favor  of  Palhs,  m 
of  Tiberius's  freedmen,  and  perhaps  ih)  Iab 
convincingly  from  8eneca^s  cringing  addns 
to  Polybius,  the  f^*eedman  of  Glandiiu.Mt  l> 
impossible  to  estimate  with  an  approach  toa^ 
curacy  the  number  of  Boman  stavea,  s  tk 
subject  is  one  on  which  men  of  leanusg  dife 
largely.  Gibbon  thought  the  number  of  slayes 
was  equal  to  that  of  the  free  population,  vlk^ 
Zumpt  pronounces  a  *^  gross  error;"  and  BUir 
estimates  that  during  the  14  generatiooithit 
followed  the  conquest  of  Greece,  there  ven 
three  slaves  to  one  fireman.  Gibbon  t^ 
mate,  which  applies  to  the  reign  of  Claodie. 
would  give  60,000,000  slaves,  and  probabhit 
is  not  far  from  the  truth,  tliough  we  maj  a^ 
with  Blair  that  it  seems  much  too  jow  vs 
those  places  which  were  inhabited  by  Bonsaas 
properly  so  called.  Many  individDals  o'li- 
ed  immense  numbers  of  slaves,  thoogfa  tii 
figures  in  some  of  these  oases  are  periupf 
exaggerated,  or  the  results  of  the  mistakes  o^ 
copyists.  Marcus  Orassus  was  the  wealiliiftj 
Roman  of  the  last  centiuy  of  the  republic  im 
much  of  his  wealth  consisted  in  daveS)  the  ea* 
ployment  of  whom  in  various  ways  was  to  hia 
the  source  of  great  profit,  fie  had  a  regi^ltf^ 
organized  system  of  slave  kbor.  Plt^]* 
says :  "  Though  he  had  many  silver  im^ «» 
much  valuable  land,  and  many  laborers  oo  n 
still  one  would  suppose  that  all  this  vec^ 
little  value,  compared  with  the  valne  <tf  i^ 
slaves ;  so  many  excellent  slaves  he  potfteeM 
— ^readers,  derks,  aasayers  of  silver,  wb^ 
managers,  and  table  servants;  and  he  kio^ 
superintended  their  educaticm,  and  paid  i«^ 
tion  to  it,  and  taught  them ;  and  in  sbodM 
con»dered  that  a  master  was  mainly  cooe^ 
in  looking  after  his  slaves,  who  were  Uie  aj^ 
instruments  of  domestic  economy."  i  jj  ^ 
sus  would  have  been  considered  a  analJ'a'** 
holder  by  some  of  those  of  the  unpcrial  taoA 
who  reckoned  the  number  of  their  boDdmefliJ 
thousands.  The  prices  of  slaves  were  not  tie* 
more  than  that  of  other  articks.  bU^w^ 
luxury,  or  slaves  whose  labors  ^^^^Fz 
incomes  to  their  owners,  were  of  oonrsc  ofj^ 
high  value.  Good  doctors,  actors,  oooj^ww- 
tiful  women,  and  skilled  artists  broi#t  M^ 
sums,  and  *' ruled  high;^'  and  ao  did  m^ 
some  boys, 'eunuchs,  and  fools.   I^aiW»"*' 
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cmnmAriana,  and  rhetorioianB,  also  sold  at 
nigh  rates.  Some  descriptions  of  artisans  and 
laborers  woold  sell  at  good  prices,  upward  of 
1^00  of  oar  money  each ;  but  $100  was  a  fair 
aveiage  price  for  a  common  slave,  and  when  a 
slave  coidd  be  bought  for  about  half  that  sum 
the  price  was  held  to  be  low.  Prices  varied 
-with  circumstances,  and  after  a  successful  war, 
in  which  manj  captives  had  been  made,  there 
-w^ould  be  a  glut  in  the  slave  market,  and  men, 
women,  and  children  could  be  obtained  easi- 
ly.— Slaves  being  so  numerous  in  Rome,  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  best  races  of  an* 
tiquity,  including  persons  of  the  highest  order 
of  intelligence  then  known  among  men,  and 
often  badly  treated,  insurrections  and  servile 
wars  were  not  unconunon.  Two  such  wars 
broke  out  in  Sicily  after  the  conquest  of  that 
island  by  the  Romans,  and  were  extinguished 
only  in  the  blood  pf  myriads  of  men,  and 
through  the  exertions  of  consular  armies.  To- 
ward the  close  of  the  7th  century  of  Rome  the 
war  of  the  gladiators,  waged  on  the  one  side 
by  slaves  alone,  from  general  to  camp  servants, 
brought  the  republic  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  The 
war  was  commenced  by  a  few  gladiators  from 
the  schools  of  Capua,  under  the  lead  of  Spar- 
taous,  a  Thracian,  78  B.  0.,  and  lasted  for  more 
than  two  years.  Several  Roman  armies,  com- 
manded by  prsdtors  and  consuls,  were  defeated, 
and  for  a  time  the  revolted  slaves  had  the  pen- 
insula more  at  their  command  than  it  was  at 
the  command  of  the  Romans.  The  country  was 
horribly  ravaged,  and  it  was  not  until  Orassns 
took  the  field,  and  200,000  men  were  employ- 
ed, that  the  rebellion  was  subdued;  and  the 
final  battle  was  won  by  the  Romans  more  as  the 
consequence  of  the  death  of  Spartacus  before 
it  was  half  fought  than  from  then*  superior 
generalship.  Six  thousand  of  the  slaves  were 
hanged  or  crucified  after  their  defeat.  The 
punishment  of  rebellious  slaves  was  always 
very  severe.  Many  slaves  had  enlisted  under 
Sextus  Pompey,  and  thousands  of  them  who 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Augustus  were  by  him 
sent  to  the  horrible  death  of  the  cross,  with  the 
general  approbation  of  the  citizens.  They  were 
crucified  solely  as  fugitives,  as  all  whose  masters 
could  be  found  were  restored  to  them ;  and  the 
cruel  act  was  perpetrated  in  violation  of  plight- 
ed faith.  It  more  than  once  happenea  that 
Roman  leaders  in  the  civil  wars  either  called 
upon  slaves  to  rebel,  or  availed  themselves  of 
the  services  of  slaves.  Marins,  on  his  return 
from  Africa  to  Italy,  and  Just  before  his  death, . 

E reclaimed  liberty  to  all  slaves  who  would  join 
im,  i^nd  at  least  4,000  enlisted  under  his  ban- 
ner. Before  his  exile  he  had  tried  the  same 
plan,  but  without  success.  The  Cornelians  of 
Sylla  were  10,000  freed  slaves,  who  had  be- 
longed to  members  of  the  Marian  party  that 
had  been  proscribed  by  the  conqueror,  and  who 
took  their  appellation  from  the  gentile  name  of 
their  patron.  Catiline  had  intended  to  avail 
himself  of  the  aid  of  slaves. — ^The  slave  trade 
of  antiquity  was  very  great,  and  comprehended 


the  whde  world  in  its  ciide.  Its  ori^  is  un* 
known,  for  we  find  it  practised  in  all  its  parts  at 
the  earliest  period  of  which  any  knowledge  is 
to  be  obtained.  Gurowski  expresses  the  opin- 
ion that  the  Phoenicians  in  their  wanderings 
"  most  probably  began  the  traffic  in  slaves,  to 
which,  if  they  were  not  its  originators,  they 
certainly  gave  a  new  and  powerful  impulse." 
There  is  nothing  intrinsically  improbable  in 
this,  if  we  could  establish  the  date  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  traffic,  and  if  the  PhcBniciana 
could  be  shown  to  have  been  then  in  existence; 
and  that  they  increased  the  trade,  and  system- 
atized it,  it  is  easy  to  believe,  for  of  all  peoples 
they  were  the  most  addicted  to  commerce. 
But  the  trade  must  have  been  in  existence, 
with  distinct  laws  and  regulations  for  its  gov- 
ernment, before  even  that  antique  mercantile 
race  was  known  among  men.  The  Phoeni* 
dan  slave  trade  was  very  extensive,  and  sup- 
plied in  part  by  piracy.  They  stole  Greeks  and 
sold  them  12  centuries  B.  C.,  and  they  dso 
sold  stolen  people  to  the  Gre^.  They  had  a 
land  traffic  in  slaves,  obtaining  them  in  the 
countries  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas. 
'*  Cappadocia,  together  with  &e  Caucauan  dis- 
tricts," says  Heeren,  '^  from  the  very  earliest 
tunea,  was  Uie  chief  seat  of  the  slave  trade, 
and  always  continued  so  in  the  ancient  world. 
The  finest  race  of  men  have  always  been  pre- 
ferred ;  and  it  is  very  generally  known  that  at 
the  present  time  the  harems  of  the  Turkish  and 
Persian  nobility  are  peopled  with  the  most  beau- 
tifdl  of  the  Georgums  and  Circassians.  The 
speculating  spirit  of  the  Phoanicianssoon  found 
a  way  to  tiiese  countries,  and  knew  very  well 
how  to  take  advantage  of  the  prevaiHng  taste 
in  this  merchandise.  Their  commerce  in  this 
detestable  branch  of  trade  was  very  extensive. 
The  prophets  bitterly  reproach  them  with  deal- 
ing in  boys  and  girls,  even  in  those  of  their 
neighbors  the  Jews,  and  for  selling  them  to  the 
Greeks ;  and  predict  that  they  should  be  pun- 
ished for  this  offence,  and  their  own  chilaren 
sold  to  the  Sabieans."  The  Phoenicians  also 
obtained  slaves  from  the  N.  shore  of  the  Enx- 
ine;  and  they  exchanged  Jewish  slaves  for 
the  productions  of  Arabia  with  the  Sabffiana 
and  Edomites.  The  Greeks  were  also  great 
slave  traders,  and  were  as  skilful  in  kidnapping 
persons  as  were  the  Asiatic  race.  Thdr  slave 
traffic  extended  to  Egypt,  Thrace,  Pbrygia, 
Lydia,  Syria,  and  other  countries.  From  Egypt 
they  obtained  blacks,  then  regarded  as  slaves  of 
luxury.  Their  slaves  came  from  the  north  and 
the  east  mostly,  while  the  west  ftimished  few 
or  none.  The  chief  slave  marts  in  Greece  and 
the  Grecian  islands  were  Athens,  Samos,  and 
Chios ;  and  next  to  them,  but  in  or  near  Asia, 
were  Ephesus  and  Cyprus.  The  Carthaginians, 
who  were  the  Phoenicians  of  the  west,  rivalled 
their  progenitors  in  the  extent  and  comprehen- 
siveness of  their  slave  traffic.  They  had  an 
immense  traffic  with  the  interior  of  Africa,  a 
caravan  trade,  like  that  of  the  Egyptians  and 
of  the  Cyrenssans.    Women  were  preferred 
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to  men  in  the  trade  with  the  AMcan  slave 
dealers,  as  they  sold  for  much  higher  pricey  in 
some  northern  comitries.  There  was  a  large 
demand  for  negroes  in  the  Balearic  islands,  and 
especially  for  women.  Corsica  also  fnmished 
many  valuable  slaves  to  the  Carthaginians. 
The  Roman  slave  trade  as  much  exceeded  that 
of  any  other  country  of  antiquity  as  the  institu- 
tion of  Roman  slavery  exceeded  slavery  in  other 
countries.  It  was  on  the  same  gigantic  scale 
that  marked  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Romans, 
whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  ttom  the  time 
that  they  began  to  be  owners  of  slaves  in  large 
numbers,  and  slave  labor  steadily  to  supplant 
free  labor,  that  is  to  say.  from  about  200  JB.  0. 
Under  the  demand  of  tne  conquering  race  for 
slaves,  the  trade  in  them  grew  to  an  enormous 
height,  and  was  fed  by  war,  by  kidnapping,  and 
by  commerce  with  distant  tribes.  In  remoter 
times  the  Romans  were  no  better  than  robbers 
in  their  treatment  of  foreigners,  they  imitating 
the  Etruscans  in  this  respect,  who  were  the 
worst  pirates  of  antiquity,  and  were  by  no 
means  the  less  esteemed  on  that  account.  Cor- 
inth had  been  the  chief  slave  mart  of  Greece  to- 
ward the  close  of  its  independence,  before  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  at  the  time 
when  slavery  was  beginning  to  increase  rapidly 
in  Italy;  and  it  is  supposed,  its  situation  being 
favorable  to  trade  of  the  kind,  that  many  slaves 
were  sent  thence  from  the  East  to  the  cities  on 
the  eastern  Italian  coast.  But  the  destruction 
of  Corinth  by  the  Romans,  146  B.  C,  trans- 
ferred the  slave  trade  to  Delos,  which  became 
the  most  noted  slave  market  of  that  age,  though 
tiie  trade  in  slaves  was  but  one  branch  of  the 
immense  conmierce  that  centred  there.  The 
importance  of  the  slave  trade  in  that  classio 
island  was  owing  to  the  Roman  demand,  as 
it  was  most  favorably  situated  to  minister  to 
the  desire  for  slaves  from  eastern  countries — 
Greeks,  Syrians,  Phrygians,  Bithynians,  and 
others.  According  to  Strabo,  it  was  possible, 
80  complete  were  the  arrangements,  to  import 
10,000  slaves  in  one  day,  and  to  export  them 
on  the  same  day.  But  all  this  prosperity  came 
to  an  end  when  the  forces  of  Mithridates  en- 
tered Greece.  They  landed  on  Delos,  and  de- 
vastated the  island,  and  it  never  recovered  from 
their  ravages.  The  Mediterranean  pirates  had 
supplied  Delos  with  many  slaves;  and  at  Side 
they  had  a  great  market  of  their  own,  at  which 
they  disposed  of  their  captives,  many  of  whom 
were  captured  far  inland,  even  Italy  itself  not 
being  safe  ft-om  their  ravages,  and  its  villas  and 
highroads  furnishing  victims  to  the  marauders, 
who  became  all-powerful  during  that  disturbed 
period  of  Roman  history  in  which  occurred  the 
social  war  and  the  contest  between  Marius 
and  Sylla.  From  Alexandria  the  Romans  ob- 
tained slaves,  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians,  that 
city  having  a  great  trade  in  men.  Others  were 
drawn  from  Thrace,  which  continued  to  be  a 
slave-breeding  country  long  after  the  fall  of 
Greece.  After  the  devastation  of  Delos,  the 
slave  trade  fell  back  nearer  to  its  sources,  and 


tiie  Romans  obtained  slaves  direct  tm  tk 
marts  on  the  Euxine  sea,  where  the  tndek 
existed  from  time  immemorial,  bdng  fed  b 
the  constant  warfare  that  was  waged  Inrtbe 
neighboring  tribes.  Many  came  from  8c?tkii 
and  Scythian  and  slave  were  all  but  coDTekf^ 
terms.  The  Galatians  carried  on  an  exte&s^ 
slave  trade ;  and  between  Italy  and  Ejra  thi 
commerce  was  considerable  in  the  first  drrs  (c 
the  empire.  From  Gades  (Cadiz)  came  dt 
most  admired  female  singers  and  daofeti 
There  were  some  slaves  from  BriUdn,  but  tic 
number  must  have  been  limited  nntil  afiert^ 
fall  of  the  republic.  The  Roman  wars  fed  tk 
slave  trade,  and  enabled  those  who  carried  ft 
onto  accumulate  immense  fortnnes.  fioke^ 
as  those  wars  were  fought  near  home,  the  T^^ 
tors  could  sell  their  captives  eaeflj,  ^tin^ 
much  aid  from  traders;  but  as  soon  a^tkr 
extended  to  any  distance  from  Italy,  tiietn- 
der*s  aid  became  necessary,  and  was  ricbly  re- 
warded. The  trader  followed  the  camp,  md 
in  the  camp  the  human  booty  was  scji  and 
often  at  prices  so  low  as  to  appear  increfible. 
In  the  camp  of  Lneullus,  after  his  Pratine  ^ 
tories,  men  could  be  bought  for  sbontTSoeEtB 
each,  and  were  wortii  as  many  ddiars  is  Boaie. 
The  profits  therefore  were  vast  **Raine;  m 
Wallon,  "  was  the  grand  centre  of  cobsdhp- 
tion ;  it  was  to  Rome  that  skves  came  im 
every  battle  field,  and  from  all  the  marketeof 
the  world,  to  be  spread  through  all  tiie  csffiap 
of  town  and  country  life;  and,  before  hsfvs 
arrived  there,  they  had  been  made  to  r*^ 
through  more  than  one  hand,  and  to  maR 
more  than  one  fortune,  for  in  so  vast  a  f«n- 
merce  speculations  of  every  kind  aboowei 
Not  a  few  of  the  slaves  obtained  from  the  l* 
barons  tribes  were  got  cheaply  an^  hy  l«^ 
as  in  modem  times  negroes  have  beei  boapK 
in  Africa  at  prices  scarcely  more  thanjoaH 
nal.  The  Romans  never  interfered  with  the 
slave  trade,  which  was  allowed  to  poi«e 
ita  own  course.  They  neither  encomfw 
nor  discouraged  it.  The  trade  was  so  lw«- 
tive,  and  the  demand  for  sJaves  was »  ss. 
that  it  required  no  legislative  aaeistanee tow- 
cure  supplies  of  sUves.  In  all  conntne^sisT* 
trading  has  been  held  in  disrepnt*,  a^^^ 
where  is  the  slave  dealer  so  mnci  *=*Jf*J" 
in  slaveholding  communities.  TheiM«» 
were  no  exception  to  this  rule.  TheybeM^ 
slave  trader  in  contempt,  and  deemed  bB^ 
ness  utterly  nnworthy  of  merchants.  ^^ 
names  were  given  to  such  traders,  fflip^ 
that  they  were  necessarily  <*^^'^*,  ,2 
enormous  wealth  made  diem  poiraftt 
they  were  able  to  maintain  themselTte.  tw 
only  through  their  wealth,  but  beaw*r 
services  were  so  much  in  request.  The  f^^ 
tion  in  which  they  wotc  held  was  ^^^^T'^ 
they  were  systematic  swindlers,  •""/"^ 
verest  regulations  could  not  preTWit  tm?^ 
impositions  on  their  customers.— Say^ 
garded  as  having  been  one  of  ibe  due  c^ 
of  the  decline  of  Rome,    The  inatitaw"  ^ 
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ibg  in  all  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  con- 
tinaed  to  prevail  in  the  countries  which  were 
formed  from  its  fragments,  though  essentially 
modified  by  a  variety  of  circumstances.    The 
influence  of  Ohristianitj  upon  it  was  very  great, 
and  of  a  meliorating  character ;  but  it  still  pre- 
vailed, and  was  fed  by  conquest  and  conmierce. 
It  had  indeed  existed  before  the  extension  of 
the  Roman  dominion,  and  was  known  to  most 
of  the  peoples  who  invaded  and  overthrew  the 
empire.    The  rise  of  the  Saracens  tended  to 
increase  the  number  of  daves,  and  to  feed  the 
trade  in  th^m,  as  Ohristians  felt  no  scruples 
about  enslaving  Mussulmans,  and  the  Mussul- 
mans were  quite  as  unscrupulous  toward  Ohris- 
tians.    The  wars  between  the  Germans  and 
8Iavi  furnished  so  many  of  the  latter  race  for 
the  market,  that  the  word  slave  is  derived  from 
them.    The  mighty  commercial  republics  of 
Italy  were  much  engaged  in  slave  trading.    In 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  popes,  the  Vene- 
tians sold  Ohristians  to  Moslems.    '^  Oommerce 
in  men,"  says  Daru,  "was  long  followed  by 
the  Venetians,  notwithstanding  the  exertions 
of  the  church.     The  humanity  of  Pope  St. 
Zachary  is  mentioned,  who  redeemed  many 
slaves  sold  by  them  to  the  Mohammedans.    In 
the  9th  century  legislation  sought  to  put  an 
end  to  this  odious  traffic ;  but  in  principle  it  was 
considered  in  the  interest  of  religion.    It  was 
not  the  trade  in  men  that  excited  the  indigna- 
tion of  legislators;    and,'  as  they  traded  in 
Christians  as  well  as  in  infidels,  it  was  the  sale 
of  Christian  slaves  to  the  latter  that  they 
Bought  to  suppress."    This  legislation  was  not 
^erj  auocesafiil,  though  it  was  often  resorted 
to.    The  Venetians  had  many  slaves,  and  the 
history  of  their  commerce  shows  that  they 
parsaed  the  slave  trade  with  vigor  and  profit. 
Slavery  also  existed  in  Florence,  thougn  the 
slaves  were  almost  exclusively  Moslems  and 
other  unransomed  prisoners  of  war.   "  We  find 
the  traces  of  slavery  running  among  the  Flor- 
entines," says  H.  E.  Napier,  "through  all  this 
[the  16th]  century,  and  far  into  the  next;  this 
Btain  indeed  seems  never  to  have  been  wiped 
oat  by  any  legal  enactments  of  the  Italians,  but 
^^er  to  have  been  gradaally  relinquished 
from  the  united  influence  of  liberal  institutions, 
increasing   civilization,  and  private  interest, 
free  labor  was  found  more  profitable,  and  all 
field  slavery  fell  early  into  disvse ;  but  among 
the  Florentines  domestic  slaves,  though  per- 
haps not  universal,  were  by  no  means  uncom- 
inon."    The  conquest  of  ^land  by  the  Sax- 
ons introduced   complete  slavery  into   that 
jonatry,  more  severe  than  that  which  it  had 
™wn  under  the  Romans.    The  slave  trade 
nourished,  Bristol  being  the  chief  mart,  whence 
manyalaveswereexportedtolreland.  TheNor- 
n»an  conquest  increased  slavery,  the  conquered 
Faxons,  even  the  nobles,  becoming  in  fact  slaves. 
|n  Ireland  slaveholding  was  never  very  popu- 
^1  and  the  Irish  early  emancipated  their  bond- 
^^•7-At  the  close  of  the  middle  ages,  two 
P^^J'uiar  forms  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  bc- 
voL.  XIV.— 45 


gan  to  be  known,  one  of  which  has  but  recent- 
ly ceased  to  exist,  while  the  other  is  yet  power- 
ful and  continues  largely  to  influence  human 
afifairs.  The  new  phase  of  Mohammedanism 
that  came  up  with  tne  rapid  development  of  the 
power  of  the  Turlcs,  in  the  14th  and  16th  centu- 
ries, nearly  synchronizes  with  the  origin  and 
progress  of  what  is  known  specifically  as  negro 
slavery.  The  Turks  completed  the  establuh- 
ment  of  their  power  in  Europe  by  the  conquest 
of  Oonstantinoole  in  1458;  and  not  quite  40 
years  later  the  Mussulmans  of  Spain  were  con- 
quered by  the  Ohristians  of  thaWjountry,  Gra- 
nada falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  sov- 
ereigns in  the  early  dajs  of  1492.  These  two 
events  had  a  remarkable  effect  on  slavery. 
The  fears  of  Ohristendom  were  excited  by  the 
rapid  and  sweeping  successes  of  the  Turks, 
and  the  anger  of  the  Mussulmans  was  roused 
by  the  overthrow  and  enslavement  of  their 
brethren  in  Spain ;  and  from  these  feelings  the 
system  of  slavery  received  an  impetus  and  ac- 
quired forms  that  under  other  conditions  it 
never  could  have  known.  We  have  seen  that 
the  church,  at  a  much  earlier  period,  did  not 
object  so  much  to  the  traffic  in  men  as  to  the 
traffic  in  Ohristians,  and  that  lay  legislators 
took  the  same  view  of  human  duties ;  and  it 
was  also  the  case  that  the  selling  of  Ohristians 
to  Moslems  was  more  strictly  forbidden  than 
was  the  selling  of  Ohristians  to  other  Ohristians. 
The  sentiment  that  prevailed  while  the  Saracens 
were  so  strong  as  to  excite  fears  Hiroughout 
all  Ohristendom  for  its  safety,  was  revived  in 
the  16th  century,  and  did  not  become  alto- 
gether extinct  until  toward  the  middle  of  the 
17th.  There  was  a  grand  duel  fought  between 
Ohristianity  and  Islimi,  the  principal  scenes  of 
which  were  the  Mediterranean  and  its  shores. 
In  the  East,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  in  most  o^N.  Africa,  the  Monammedans 
were  in  the  ascendant,  they  having  become- 
masters  of  Barbery  and  lords  of  the  Levant. 
The  Ohristians  had  possession  of  the  countries' 
to  the  west,  including  Spain  and  Italy,  and  a 
portion  of  the  Greek  islands.  It  was  between 
the  Turks  on  the  one  side  and  the  Italians  and 
Spaniards  on  the  other  that  the  long  strugfle* 
was  principally  cfirried  on  in  the  south,  tho' 
English  bemg  too  remote  from  the  scene  to 
take  much  pioi;  in  it,  while  the  French,  though 
occasionally  furnishing  some  gallant  volunteers, 
were  as  a  nation  the  friends  and  sometimes  the 
allies  of  the  infidels.  The  knights  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  first  in  Palestine,  then  at  Rhodes, 
and  afterward  at  Malta,  carried  on  perpetual 
warfare  with  the  Mussulmans.  The  contending 
parties  divided  between  them  the  whole  of  the 
sea  dominion  of  the  Romans,  atid  as  the  wars  of 
that  people  had  singularly  contributed  to  the 
increase  of  the  number  of  slaves,  and  had  driven 
innumerable  members  of  the  best  races  of  anti- 
quity into  the  slave  trader's  toils,  so  did  the  mod- 
em compound  rivalry  of  religion  and  race  in  ^ 
the  same  field  cause  multitudes  of  some  of  the 
foremost  peoples  of  the  time  when  it  occurred  to^ 
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beoome  rednoed  to  tbe  state  of  slavery.  Men 
who  were  taken  in  war  did  not  alone  compose 
these  slaves,  among  whom  were  many  women 
and  children,  the  victims  of  razzias  that  were 
undertaken  by  the  parties  to  the  bitter  and  pro- 
longed contest  that  was  then  and  there  waged. 
The  light,  low  vessels  of  the  Mussulmans  often 
ran  into  the  ports  of  the  Spaniards  and  Italians 
by  night,  and  they  were  ^ven  up  to  plunder 
and  the  flames,  while  the  mhabitants  were  ei- 
ther murdered  or  carried  into  captivity.  Watch 
towers  were  built  along  the  coasts,  to  enable 
the  approach  of  the  corsairs  to  be  detected,  the 
ruins  of  many  of  which  are  yet  to  be  seen.  So 
marked  a  feature  of  the  war  then  waged  was 
this  form  of  'slavery,  that  it  ftimished  much 
matter  for  the  romantic  literature  of  southern 
Europe,  in  which  nothing  is  more  common  than 
incidents  connected  witk  bondage  in  Barbery. 
"  The  cruel  wars  unceasingly  kept  up  with  the 
Barbary  powers,"  says  Profbssor  Ticknor, 
^*  and  tiie  miseries  of  the  thousands  of  captives 
who  returned  from  Africa,  to  amaze  their 
countrymen  with  tragical  stories  of  their  own 
trials  and  those  of  their  fellow  sufferers,  were 
full  of  that  bitter  romance  of  real  life  which 
•outruns  all  fiction."  The  same  authority, 
speaking  of  the  Selca  ds  aventurasy  says :  "  It 
is  of  some  importance,  because  it  is  the  first 
in  a  class  of  fictions,  afterward  numerous, 
which — ^relying  on  the  curiosity  then  felt  in 
Spain  about  Italy,  as  a  country  full  of  Span- 
iards eigoying  luxuries  and  refinements  not 
yet  known  at  home,  and  about  Algiers,  crowd- 
ed with  thousands  of  other  Spaniards  suffer- 
ing the  most  severe  forms  of  captivity — 
trusted  for  no  small  part  of  their  interest  to 
the  account  they  gave  of  their  heroes  as  ad- 
venturers in  Italy,  and  as  slaves  on  the  coast 
of  Barbary.  Lope  de  Vega,  Oervantes,  and 
several  more  among  the  most  popular  authors 
of  the  17lh  century,  are  among  tiie  writers  of 
fictions  like  these."  Kumerous  dramas  were 
founded  on  the  cruel  condition  of  the  Chris- 
tian Spaniards  in  Algiers,  a  place  which  abound- 
ed in  captives  taken  from  Europe.  Oervantes 
himself  was  for  5  years  an  Algerine  captive, 
and  he  formed  a  project  for  a  slave  insurrec- 
tion, there  being  25,000  enslaved  Christians  at 
that  time  in  Algiers  alone.  Enormous  num- 
bers of  captives  were  employed  as  rowers  of 
galleys.  Christians  on  board  those  of  the  Mus- 
sulmans, and  Mussulmans  on  board  Christian 
vessels.  When  the  Turks  lost  the  battle  of 
Lepanto,  in  1571,  not  fewer  than  12,000  Chris- 
tian captives,  galley  slaves,  were  released  from 
the  prizes  made  by  the  allied  fieet.  As  the 
number  of  Mussulmans  captured  was  probably 
as  great  as  the  number  of  Christians,  some  idea 
of  tiiie  extent  of  this  peculiar  branch  of  slavery 
may  be  had  from  these  two  facts.  When 
Charles  Y.  took  Tunis,  in  1535,  20,000  Chris- 
tians were  released  from  slavery.  The  Barbary 
corsairs  imitated  the  actions  of  those  pirates 
who,  16  centuries  before,  had  so  seriously  an- 
noyed the  Bonums;  and  as  a  noble  Boman 


lady  had  been  adzed  by  thepintos  vMletrv- 
elling  in  the  country  tu  inUnd,  bo  M  EsW 
rossa,  the  greatest  of  the  corsain,  fom  i 
plan  for  l^e  seifure  of  the  counteas  of  Iqi^ 
considered  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  k 
nation,  intending  to  send  her  as  a  prese&tU 
Sultan  Solyman  the  Magnificent;  and  thepb 
but  just  failed  of  success,  the  town  of  7c^ 
being  taken,  but  the  lady  escaping.  G:t« 
numbers  of  women  were  taken  as  dares,  ni 
sold  in  the  slave  markets  of  Turkey  and  Bsr* 
bary.  The  corsairs  extended  their  depn^ 
tions,  and,  passing  out  of  the  Meditemm, 
their  vessels  sailed  far  to  the  north,  sdia; 
people  on  the  coast  of  Ireland.  This  hrci^ 
upon  them  punishment  from  the  EnglsL  \fi 
that  did  not  put  an  end  to  thdr  Atlantic  cns- 
ing.  There  were  some  places  in  Barbsire 
the  Atlantic  from  which  eorsaiis  sailed,  oi 
those  of  Sal6  were  among  the  most  famoaiu 
the  brotherhood.  The  European  powersas^ 
frequent  war  on  the  Barbary  states;  aodff  tli 
early  contests  in  which  the  American  U&ic: 
was  enffaged  none  were  more  brilliaBt  tki 
those  which  it  carried  on  with  someof  iliott 
states,  in  defence  of  the  liberty  and  coimaen:^ 
of  its  citizens.  The  jealousies  of  the  Im^ 
powers,  however,  prevented  them  from  putnag 
an  end  to  the  piracy  and  skvery  of  Btrbc? 
long  after  the  Turks  had  ceased  to  be  sbltto 
protect  the  corsairs,  and  tribute  wm  pc^  to 
the  petty  powers  down  to  the  heginmcg  of « 
19th  century.  The  sueoessfU  bomlwdiae: 
of  Algiers  in  1816,  by  an  Engjidi  fleel  ^• 
manded  by  Lord  Ezmouth,  put  an  end  to^-it 
slavery  in  Barbary,  it  having  previonslj  tts?ri 
to  exist  in  the  other  countries  of  K.  ^^^ 
which  the  exploits  of  the  American  nan  m 
much  contributed,  though  at  first  thep)Ta^ 
ment  of  the  United  States  had  paid  tribute  to 
the  pirate  chie&.— At  the  same  time  tbt  ^ 
very  was  acquiring  its  peculiar  fonn  a  ^' 
countries  on  the  Mediterranean,  negro  sirer 
—or  African  shivery,  as  it  is  generafljteraK 
— came  into  existence,  and  increased  to  &« 
great  proportions  which  it  has  maintained  a- 
til  the  present  time.  This  form  of  ^"^^ 
longs  enturely  to  modem  times.  Asveh^- 
the  dave  trade  in  negroes  existed  S,OW  yes* 
ago  at  least,  and  the  Carthaginians  brcqp 
numbers  of  black  slaves  from  centnl  aa 
southern  Africa,  by  means  of  their  caravia 
commerce,  a  mode  of  traffic  tiiat  wtfcas^E 
long  before  the  OarUiaginians  had  a  r^ 
ical  existence ;  but  in  trading  in  w^*  5[ 
slave  traders  of  antiquity  did  that  W/*;^ 
they  did  with  aU  oicr  descriptioMofasa 
and  as  the  slave  traders  of  the  last  b»«  ».• 
ways  done  until  now.  The  ancients  rec».^ 
black  slaves  as  luxuries,  and  that  »*?  **^ 
looked  upon  proves  that  their  number  ^^ 
not  have  been  large  in  the  European  coci^» 
to  which  they  were  taken,  either  by  t£? J^ 
of  Egypt  or  that  of  Carthaw.  ^^f^ 
we  have  concerning  the  wk  w*^  t. 
tiquity  all  serve  to  diow  thtt  they  t«» 
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nmneroufl^  hx  less  so  indeed  than  were  BUves 
belonging  to  some  of  the  highest  of  the  white 
races.  They  were  probably  more  numerous 
in  die  East  than  in  Greece  and  Italy;  and  most 
numerous  of  all  in  Egypt  and  the  countries 
of  K.  AfHca,  because  of  the  comparative  ease 
of  acquiring  them  in  those  countries.  The 
Venetians,  who  carried  on  a  large  trade  with 
Africa,  no  doubt  distributed  some  negro  slaves 
over  the  various  European  nations  which  they 
visited.  In  the  Mohammedan  countries  there 
have  been  black  slaves  £rom  the  time  of  the 
prophet,  and  they  have  often  in  those  coun- 
tries risen  very  high,  as  well  in  the  state  as  in 
the  household.  But  in  all  these  cases  the  ne- 
gro has  but  shared  the  common  lot,  and  might 
have  been  sold  on  the  same  day  with  the 
Greek  or  the  Arab,  and  by  the  same  trader. 
As  slavery  existed  among  the  negroes  them- 
eelves,  and  in  the  severest  form,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  most  of  their  number  who  were 
sold  abroad  were  benefited  by  the  transfer  of 
their  persons  to  foreign  masters.  The  negro 
was  tnen  sold,  not  because  he  was  a  ne^o, 
but  because  he  was  a  man,  whose  services 
could  be  turned  to  profitable  account.  Negro 
slavery  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  that 
grand  movement  in  behalf  of  maritime  discoy- 
ery  and  commerce  which  began  in  the  15th 
century,  and  which  is  still  going  on,  though 
its  original  force  is  much  lessened  because  of 
there  being  so  few  fields  for  the  display  of  its 
action.  Portugal  took  the  lead  in  this  more* 
ment,  which  had  become  prominent  more  than 
4  centuries  ago;  and  it  was  headed  in  that 
country  by  Prince  Henry,  third  son  of  John  I. 
He  began  his  labors  about  1418,  8  years  after 
the  capture  of  Oeuta  in  Africa,  at  which  he 
was  present ;  and  it  was  in  Africa  that  he  be- 
came acquidnted  with  travellers  on  that  conti- 
nent, from  whose  conversation  he  inferred  that 
it  did  not  terminate  at  Oape  Non,  and  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  attempt  discoveries  along 
its  western  shore,  and  so  penetrate  to  the  In- 
dies. In  1441  two  of  Prince  Henry's  captains 
seized  some  Moors,  who  were  taken  to  Portu- 
gal. The  next  year  these  Moors  were  allowed 
to  ransom  themselves,  and  among  the  goods 
given  in  exchange  for  them  were  10  black 
alaves,  whose  appearance  in  Portugal  excited 
general  astonishment,  and  who  led  the  van  of 
the  African  slave  trade.  This  was  openly  com- 
menced in  1444,  by  a  company  formed  at  La- 
gos; and  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  that 
company  was  formed  expressly  to  trade  in  men, 
and  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  200  per- 
sons whom  its  agents  seized  and  brought  to 
Europe  were  negroes  (Prince  Henry  accepting 
his  fifth  of  the  number),  it  is  from  that  time  that 
the  negro  trade  is  generally  dated.  The  first 
negroes  taken  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  negro 
country  were  but  4  in  number,  in  1445,  and 
they  were  rather  taken  accidentally,  as  it  were, 
than  of  set  purpose  and  to  make  tiiem  slaves ; 
but  the  trade  in  negroes  as  slaves  was  quickly 
regulated,  and  a  Portuguese  factory  was  es- 


tablished in  one  of  the  -islands  of  Arguin, 
about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  where 
the  slave  trade  had  previously  been  commenced. 
Every  year  700  or  800  black  slaves  were  sent 
from  this  factory  to  Portugal,  while  other 
slaves  of  the  same  description  from  the  coun- 
tries that  fhmished  those  sent  to  Portugal 
were  sold  to  other  traders,  who  took  them 
to  Tunis  and  to  Sicily.  But  this  commerce 
was  not  extensive,.and  Prince  Henry  and  those 
who  followed  in  his  path  did  not  regard  the 
trade  in  slaves  as  a  thing  to  be  encouraged. 
They  thought  rather  of  the  conversion  of  the 
Africans  to  Ohristianity,  both  the  Portugese 
and  Spanish  discoverers  being  enthusiastic 
propagandists.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  in  1492,  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  the  African  slave  trade  would 
never  have  exceeded  the  dimensions  it  had 
known  in  antiquity ;  and  it  is  believed  that  be- 
tween 1455  and  1492  that  trade  had  fallen  off 
considerably,  and  that  the  number  of  negroes 
taken  by  the  Portuguese  for  exportation  did 
not  exceed  800  or  400  a  year.  In  fistct,  Europe 
presented  no  field  for  the  labor  of  black  slaves, 
the  employment  of  which  must  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  houses  of  the  ^reat,  as  in  the 
classic  times,  with  rare  exceptions.  The  negro 
trade  therefore  did  not  pay,  and  was  verging 
to  extinction,  when  the  success  of  the  great 
enterprise  of  Oolumbus  imparted  to  it  new  life, 
and  made  it  one  of  the  most  lucrative  branches 
of  commerce,  a  position  which  it  has  ever  since 
maintained.  Soon  after  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica the  Spaniards  began  to  enslave  the  natives, 
large  numbers  of  whom  were  sent  to  Spain 
as  slaves  in  1495.  The  system  of  r^arfi- 
mientos  was  begun  in  1496.  Oolumbus  ap- 
pears to  have  had  no  scruples  on  the  subject, 
and  had  indeed  been  engaged  in  the  Portuguese 
slave  trade.  He  strongly  recommended  the 
trade  in  the  cannibal  Indians;  and  the  Span- 
ish sovereigns,  though  in  generd  their  legisla- 
tion was  of  a  kindly  character  toward  the  na- 
tives, did  not  discourage  his  proposition.  At 
a  later  period  Isabella  sought  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  Indians  who  had  been  sold 
into  slavery  after  having  been  taken  in  war, 
and  others  who  had  been  seized  in  consequence 
of  failure  to  pay  tribute;  and  she  was  very 
angry  with  "the  admiral''  for  having  made  the 
seizure,  and  ordered  the  sufferers  to  be  releas- 
ed and  returned  to  America.  Under  the  Span- 
ish rule  the  Indians  perished  in  immense  num- 
bers, until  they  became  extinct  in  the  islands, 
or  were  absorbed  by  the  other  races.  Slavery 
itself  was  not  unknown  in  America,  and  had  a 
well  defined  system  in  Mexico,  the  most  ad- 
vanced of  all  Ajnerican  countries,  except  Peru. 
"The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  Aztec  code," 
says  Prescott,  "was  that  relating  to  slavery. 
There  were  several  descriptions  of  slaves: 
prisoners  taken  in  war,  who  were  almost  al- 
ways reserved  for  the  dreadfdl  doom  of  sacri- 
fice; criminals,  public  debtors,  persons  who 
from   extreme   poverty  voluntarily  resigned 
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their  freedom,  and  children  who  were  sold  hj 
their  parents.  In  the  last  instance,  nsnally  oc- 
casioned also  by  povertj,  it  was  common  for 
the  parents,  with  the  master's  consent,  to  snb- 
fititute  others  of  their  children  successlvelj  as 
they  grew  np ;  thus  distributing  the  bnrden  as 
eqnallj  as  possible  among  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  The  willingness  of  freemen 
to  incur  the  penalties  of  this  condition  is  ex- 
plained by  the  mild  fonpi  in  which  it  existed. 
Tbe  contract  of  sale  was  executed  in  presence 
of  at  least  4  witnesses.  The  services  to  be  ex- 
acted were  limited  with  great  precision.  The 
slave  was  allowed  to  have  his  own  fEonily,  to 
hold  property,  and  even  other  slaves.  His 
children  were  free.  Ko  one  could  be  bom  to 
slavery  in  Mexico;  an  honorable  distinction, 
not  known,  I  believe,  in  any  dvilized  commu- 
nity where  slavery  has  been  sanctioned.  Slaves 
were  not  sold  by  their  masters,  unless  when 
these  were  driven  to  it  by  poverty.  They  were 
often  liberated  by  them  at  their  death,  and 
sometimes,  as  there  was  no  natural  repugnance 
founded  on  difference  of  blood  and  race,  were 
married  to  them.  Yet  a  refractory  or  vicious 
slave  might  be  led  into  the  market,  with  a  col- 
lar round  his  neck,  which  intimated  his  bad 
character,  and  there  be  publicly  sold,  and,  on 
a  second  sale,  be  reserved  for  sacrifice.''  No 
such  system  as  this  was  known  in  any  other 
part  of  America.  The  desire  of  the  Spaniards 
to  have  laborers,  and  the  inability  of  the  na^ 
tives  to  perfopm  the  labors  required  of  them, 
soon  led  to  the  sending  of  n^proes  to  the  new 
world.  Interest  and  humanity  promoted  their 
rapid  increase  in  the  Spanish  colonies.  They 
could  perform  the  work  to  which  the  Indians 
were  unequal,  and  throve  under  it.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Ferdinand  feared  that  the  sending 
of  many  negroes  to  America  would  prove  in- 
jurious, but  his  successor  Charles  L  (the  em- 
peror Charles  V.)  granted  a  license  to  a  Flem- 
ing to  import  negroes  into  the  West  ludies. 
Thenceforth  the  trade  went  on  vigorously. 
The  demand  of  the  colonists  for  negroes  was 
supported  by  the  benevolent  Las  Casas,  and  by 
other  leaders  in  the  Catholic  churchy  who  were 
desirous  of  preventing  the  extinction  of  the 
Indians.  One  negro  was  counted  as  worth  4 
natives.  There  was  a  negro  insurrection  in 
Hispaniola  as  early  as  1522.  The  African  slavo 
trade,  under  such  stimulus  as  was  afforded  by 
the  American  demand,  rapidly  increased,  and 
England  took  part  in  the  work  of  supplying 
the  Spaniards  in  1562,  previously  to  which  ne- 
groes had  been  landed  in  England,  and  there 
sold,  in  1568.  Queen  Elizabeth  is  charged 
with  having  shared  the  profits  made  by  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  the  first  Englishman  who  com- 
manded a  regular  slave  trader.  The  English 
were  far  more  cruel  traders  than  the  Portu- 
guese. In  the  times  of  the  Stuarts  4  English 
companies  were  chartered  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  the  African  slave  trade,  and  Charles 
n.  and  James  II.  were  members  of  the  fourth 
company.    While  duke  of  York,  James  II.  was 


at  the  bead  of  the  last  company.  After  tbi 
revolution  the  trade  was  thrown  open  to  tQ. 
and  at  later  periods  the  royal  African  wa^, 
received  aid  from  parliament  llie&eooiDi^ 
nies  furnished  negroes  to  America;  and  i: 
1718  the  privilege  of  supplying  tltem  to  6 
Spanish  colonies  was  secured  to  EDgMs^ 
for  80  years,  during  which  144,000  wei«  to  bt 
landed.  The  French,  the  Dutch,  and  ot^ 
European  nations  engaged  in  the  traffic;  sd 
the  first  slaves  brought  to  the  old  territoiyof 
the  United  States  were  sold  fixM  a  Dutch  t& 
sel,  which  landed  20  at  JameatowD,  in  V?- 
ginia,  in  1620.  The  culture  of  cotton  bea 
the  next  year.  Slavery  soon  came  into  ess- 
ence in  nearly  every  part  of  North  AmencL 
and  Indians  were  enslaved  as  well  aa  segiw& 
The  son  of  £jng  Philip  was  sold  as  a  liiTt 
The  trade  between  North  America  asdAfria 
was  carried  on  with  conuderable  vigor,  ni  't 
is  estunated  that  800,000  negroea  were  hroc^ 
hither  prior  to  1776.  Some  of  the  oolonks  n- 
monstrated  against  the  trade,  but  withoQt8:^ 
cess,  aa  the  mother  country  enoooraged  IL  I& 
1776  it  was  resolved  by  the  oontlDeDtal  con- 
gress that  no  more  slaves  should  beinip<»t£d; 
but  when  the  American  constitotiQDvas&nB' 
ed,  in  1788,  congress  was  prohibited  frwa  ia- 
terdicting  the  traflSc  before  1606,  ti^M 
time  it  was  abolished.  The  stale  of  Gvtpi 
prohibited  the  slave  trade  in  1796.  Acenci 
was  thus  in  advance  of  other  oountriea  in  fixia^ 
a  time  for  the  cessation  of  a  trafSc  wiuchk^ 
been  as  generally  condemned  as  it  has  beta 
persistenuy  pursued  for  860  years.  Inl^- 
land  the  slave  trade  was  early  denomced  ty 
individuals,  but  it  was  regarded  by  nwit  Bta 
as  a  perfectly  legitimate  branch  of  conuKice, 
in  accordance  with  the  common  Bentimtiita 
those  times.  The  last  act  of  &e  Britisii  1^ 
lature  regulating  the  slave  trade  waa  pfiEcd  bi 
1788,  the  same  year  that  the  fint  parliaiKfiti^ 
movement  for  the  abolition  of  the  trade  ta 
made.  The  Quakers  were  opposed  to  ^ 
and  the  slave  trade  from  the  bcgioning  aj^ 
existence  as  a  body,  but  neither  thdr  ims^ 
nor  their  numbers  were  laige.  Bdi(^  ^^^ 
were  nearly  unanimous  in  th^  sop^  ^  ^ 
legality  of  slavery,  and  the  trade  in  b^* 
was  in  various  ways  encouraged  by  la*-  j" 
the  18th  century  a  sentuncnt  of  hoetihty  to  w 
system  of  slavery,  never  altogether  nm^ 
since  the  Christian  era,  became  very  ojf* 
and  was  shared  by  many  literaiy  »«;»S^ 
phers,  and  statesmen,  who  labored  jjb  »^ 
for  the  suppression  of  the  syBtem.  ^^^ 
the  most  noted  was  Granville  Sharp,  *«*  ^' 
erted  himself  for  half  a  century ^ tt*^^ 
cipation  cause;  and  it  was  chie^thwca-* 


labors  that  the  decision  of  Lord  M«i^ 
the  case  of  Somerset^  was  given  ni*"*jS 
decision  being  that  the  master  of »  5!!!  'S 
not  by  force  compel  him  to  go  oat «  P^ 
dom.  "  The  power  of  a  master  owb»  *«;, 
the  English  chief  justice  of  the  coort  dm 
hen,6h  observed,  "has  been  extremely  <M*^ 
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in  diflbrent  conntriea.  The  state  of  slayery  is 
of  suoh  a  nature  that  it  is  incapable  of  being 
introdnoed  on  anj  reasons,  moral  or  political, 
bat  onlj  positive  law,  which  preserves  its  force 
long  after  the  reasons,  occasions,  and  time  it- 
self from  whence  it  was  created  are  erased 
from  memory.  It  is  so  odions  that  nothing 
can  be  suffered  to  support  it  but  positive  law. 
Whatever  inconveniences,  therefore,  may  fol- 
low from  a  decision,  I  camiot  say  this  case  is 
dlowed  or  approved  by  the  law  of  England, 
and  therefore  the  black  must  be  discharged.^' 
^'  Many  expressions  and  opinions  have  been  at- 
tributed to  Lord  Mansfield,''  says  Mr.  Oobb, 
^'  which  are  nowhere  included  in  or  inferable 
from  his  opinion,  but  which  have  been  taken 
from  the  arguments  of  counsel,  especially  that 
of  Mr.  Hargrave,  written  out  long  after  the  )de- 
cision,  and  which  it  is  not  pretended  were  ever 
delivered  upon  the  hearing."  Lord  Mansfield's 
decision  has  been  gready  overrated  as  to  the 
importance  of  its  terms,  and  it  is  incorrect  to 
Bay  that  it  was  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  order 
of  time.  More  than  10  years  earlier,  tiie  ad- 
miralty court  of  Glasgow  liberated  a  negro  slave 
who  had  been  imported  into  Scotland ;  and  70 
years  before,  Ohief  Justice  Holt  ruled  that  "  as 
soon  as  a  n^ro  comes  into  England  he  is  free; 
one  may  be  a  villein  in  England,  but  not  a 
«lave;"  and  later:  '*In  England  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  slave,  and  a  human  betug  never 
was  considered  a  chattel  to  be  sold  for  a  price." 
The  decision  of  Lord  Mansfield  was  made  d- 
most  under  compulsion,  so  strong  was  the  feel- 
ing in  England  against  slavery  at  that  time; 
and  immediately  the  enemies  of  both  the  trade 
and  the  institution  went  to  work,  and  began 
those  exertions  which  were  not  to  cease  until 
their  country  had  abolished,  first  the  commerce 
in  negroes,  and  then  the  practice  of  enslaving 
them.  Granville  Sharp,  who  immediately  after 
the  liberation  of  Somerset  wrote  to  the  British 
premier,  Lord  North,  "warning  him  in  the 
most  earnest  manner  to  abolish  immediately 
both  the  trade  and  the  slavery  of  the  human 
species  in  the  British  dominions,  as  utterly  ir- 
reconcilable with  the  principles  of  the  British 
constitution,  as  well  as  of  the  Ohristian  relig- 
ion," lived  to  see  the  abolition  of  the  trade  m 
negroes  by  both  Enghmd  and  America.  The 
Quakers  continued  their  labors,  and  presented 
to  parliament  the  first  petition  for  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade.  Mr.  Glarkson  began  his 
anti-slavery  labors  in  1786.  and  Mr.  Wilberforce 
joined  him  soon  after.  In  June,  1787.  a  com- 
mittee, composed  of  12  member&--all  Quakers, 
save  Glarkson,  Sharp,  and  another— was  insti- 
tuted for  "effecting  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade."  An  earnest  discussion  took  place  in 
this  committee  on  the  question  whether  they 
should  direct  their  efforts  against  the  slave 
trade  alone,  or  against  bot^  the  slave  trade  and 
slavery.  Sharp  contended  that  "it  became  the 
committee  to  exert  themselves  equally  against 
the  continuance  of  both."  To  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  it  appeared  that  to  aim 


at  the  removal  of  both  slavery  and  the  slave 
trade  "would  be* to  aim  at  too  much,"  endan- 
gering success  in  either.  In  spite  of  the  care 
they  took  to  define  their  object  and  to  con- 
ciliate popular  prejudice,  they  encountered  the 
violent  opposition  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
the  countiy.  The  duke  of  Glarence  denounced 
them  in  the  house  of  lords  as  "  fanatics  and 
hypocrites,  among  whom  he  included  Wilber- 
force by  name."  The  subject  was  brought 
before  parliament,  May  9, 1788,-  but  the  aboli- 
tionists were  beaten,  as  they  also  were  in 
1789.  Mr.  Pitt,  chief  of  the  ministry,  and  Mr. 
Fox,  chief  of  the  opposition.  Joined  them  in 
1790;  and  soon  nearly  all  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  commons,  of  both  par- 
ties, became  abolitionists;  but  still  defeat  met 
every  proposition  for  abolition  until  1798, 
when  the  commons  passed  an  act  for  the  grad- 
ual abolition  of  the  trade,  which  failed  in  the 
house  of  peers.  The  commons  changed  their 
mind  in  1794,  but  passed  another  bill  the  next 
year,  which  the  peers  threw  out.  The  a^a^ 
tion  was  continued,  but  the  abolitionists  failed 
in  parliament  until  1804,  when  another  act 

Eassed  by  the  commons  was  lost  in  the  upper 
ouse.  Another  failure  in  the  commons  was 
experienced  in  1805.  In  1806,  when  the  Fox 
and  GrenviUe  ministry  ruled  England,  abolition 
was  brought  forward  as  a  government  measure, 
and  was  carried  in  1807,  iSter  the  death  of  Mr. 
Fox.  The  abolitionists  then  began  to  labor  for 
the  removal  of  slavery  itself,  but  not  with  much 
effort  until  1828,  when  a  society  was  formed 
"for  the  mitigation  and  gradual  abolition  of 
slavery  throughout  the  BritLsh  dominions." 
The  principal  leaders  in  this  new  movement 
were  Mr.  Glarkson,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  Mf. 
Buxton.  About  this  time  appeared  a  pamphlet, 
written  by  Elizabeth  Heynck,  a  Quaker,  and 
entitled,  "  Lnmediate,  not  Gradual,  Abolition." 
Her  views  did  not  at  first  command  the  assent 
of  those  who  controlled  the  operations  of  the 
society,  but  subseqilent  refiection  and  discus- 
sion, and  the  resistance  of  the  colonial  authori- 
ties to  every  scheme  of  amelioration  proposed 
by  parliament,  finally  led  them  almost  unani- 
mously to  the  conclusion  that  she  was  right, 
and  they  abandoned  the  doctrines  and  measures 
of  gradualism  for  those  of  immediate  and  un- 
qualified emancipation  on  the  soiL  The  cause 
from  this  time  advanced  with  great  rapidity. 
The  question  exerted  a  controlling  infiuence  in 
the  election  of  the  reformed  parliament  in 
1882,  and  when,  near  the  close  of  the  year, 
that  body  assembled,  the  government  avowed 
its  purpose  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  The  anxiety  of  the  abolitionists  as 
to  the  character  of  the  proposed  measure  led 
to  a  conference,  composed  of  869  delegates 
from  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  A  deputation 
of  more  than  800  members  of  this  conference 
had  an  audience  with  leading  members  of  the 
cabinet,  to  urge  the  necessity  of  total  and  im- 
mediate emancipation.  The  government  meas- 
ure was  brought  forward  April  28, 1888.    It 
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propoaed  an  apprentieeehip  of  12  jears  for  the 
alavea,  and  to  pay  ont  of  their  eaniings  to  the 
masters  the  aom  of  £15,000,000.  The  friends 
of  emancipation  remonstrated  against  these 
features  of  the  plan,  and  it  was  finally  modified 
by  a  reduction  of  the  term  of  apprenticeship 
to  6  years,  and  a  provision  to  pay  the  masters 
£20,000,000  out  of  the  national  treasury.  The 
bill  passed  the  house  of  commons  Aug.  7,  the 
house  of  lords  Aug.  20,  and  received  ^e  royal 
assent  Aug.  28«  1888.  The  day  fixed  for  eman- 
cipation was  Aug.  1, 1884,  and  it  was  left  op- 
tional with  the  local  legislatures  respectiyely 
to  adopt  or  reject  the  system  of  api>rentice8hip. 
Antigua  and  Bermuda  r^ected,  while  the  other 
islands  adopted  the  system.  The  apprentice- 
ship system  did  not  work  well.  In  some  in- 
stances the  local  legislatures  Yoluntarily  abol- 
ished it,  and  in  1888,  two  years  before  the  time 
of  its  appointed  expiration,  it  was  brought  to 
an  end  by  act  of  parliament.  In  1848  Great 
Britain  emancipated  more  than  12,000,000 
slavey  in  her  East  Indian  possessions.  France 
had  been  as  much  committed  to  negro  slavery 
as  England,  but  moved  sooner  for  its  abolition. 
The  national  assembly,  May  15, 1791,  virtually 
granted  equal  political  privileges  to  all  free 
men,  without  regard  to  color,  and  this  led  to 
those  struggles  in  St  Domingo  which  put  an 
end  to  slavery  there.  Napoleon  I.  succeeded 
in  restoring  slavery  in  most  of  the  French  colo- 
nies, but  filled  in  Hayti.  In  1815,  during  the 
Hundred  Days,  he  issued  an  order  for  the  imme- 
diate abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  which  the 
govemmeut  of  Louis  XYIIL  reSnactedjand  the 
French  slave  trade  ceased  in  1819.  The  con- 
gress of  Vienna  denounced  the  slave  trade. 
After  much  discussion  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe,  slavery  in  the  French  colonies  was 
abolished  by  the  provisional  government  in 
1848,  without  indemnity  to.  the  masters.  Swe- 
den abolished  slavery  in  1846-7,  Denmark  in 
1848,  and  Holland  in  1860.  Spain  agreed  in 
1814  to  abolish  the  slave  trade  in  1820.  The 
Netherlands  abolished  it  in  1818,  and  Brazil  in 
1826,  but  the  Brazilians  continued  to  prosecute 
it  notwithstanding.  In  1820  the  United  States 
passed  a  law  declaring  the  slave  trade  to  be 
puracy,  but  no  conviction  was  obtained  under 
this  statute  until  Nov.  1861,  when  Nathaniel 
Gordon,  master  of  a  vessel  called  the  Erie,  was 
convicted  at  New  York.  A  similar  statute 
was  passed  by  the  British  parliament  in  1825. 
"Before  these  statutes,''  says  Mr.  Cobb,  '^  the 
trade  was  held  to  be  legitimiate  by  the  subjects 
of  all  countries  not  expressly  forbidding  it,  and 
these  statutes  do  not  and  cannot  make  tiie  of- 
fence piracy,  except  in  citizens  of  these  respeo- 
Mve  nations."  But  the  trade  by  no  means 
ceased  because  of  these  vigorous  efforts  made 
for  its  abolition,  which  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  supported  by  the  presence  of 

Powerful  fieeta  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  The 
emand  fqr  slaves  continued  to  be  great,  and 
the  profits  on  the  cargoes  of  slaves  that  were 
landed  in  various  piurts  of  America  were  so 


heavy  that  the  traders  could  afford  to  k 
many  of  their  vessela.  There  is  also  an  at» 
sive  slave  trade  on  the  £.  coast  of  Afiiea,  tai 
Zanzibar  is  a  note^  slave  mart  SlaTeiy^vli^ 
prevailed  throughout  Spanish  Americt,  k 
mostly  disappeared  since  the  fall  of  the  doi^ 
ion  of  Spain,  and  where  it  exists  &e  form  of: 
is  very  mild.  In  Braal  slav^  is  t  niffim 
institution,  but  there  is  no  widedistiDetioBiB 
that  country  between  the  whites  and  Uie  black 
Hve  sixths  of  the  population  are  either  negioei 
or  persons  of  mixed  blood,  and  tvo  fiilkcl 
these  are  slaves.  The  "pr^ndice  of  cokr." 
which  is  so  conmion  in  uie  United  Sutes^s 
unknown  under  1±ie  imperial  gOTenuDeDt  d^ 
Bragan^as. — ^The  whole  number  of  Mem 
taken  for  slaves  is  estimated  at  40,000,000,  c; 
not  quite  100,000  per  annum  since  the  be^ 
ning  of  the  tra£Sc;  but  for  80  years  after  tL^ 
trade  began,  their  exportation  was  ler?  Bo- 
lted, and  probably  not  80,000  were  tAkeo 
by  the  Portuguese  between  1444  and  14ft 
Ilie  weight  of  the  exportation  has  been  ta- 
ing  the  years  l^t  have  elapsed  sisce  iqvt^ 
ments  for  the  abolition  of  the  trade  vee 
commenced,  the  demand  for  tropical  prodna 
having  inmiensely  increased  in  the  preseat 
century.  Some  of  the  slaves  were  sdd  ia 
European  countries,  and  it  was  Bupjpaed  thii 
there  were  15,000  in  the  British  blaoi^  it 
the  time  of  the  decifdon  of  the  Somerset  esse. 
African  riaves  were  said  to  be  "digperaed  iS 
over  Europe."  Spain  and  France  took  ane 
of  them,  as  well  as  England.  The  numbs  ^ 
slaves  imported  into  those  British  colour 
which  became  the  United  States  in  ITTS, » 
computed  at  800,000  down  to  that  year.  At 
the  first  census,  in  1790,  the  alsTes  intheUniWl 
States  numbered  697,897,  aU  fte  fitits  W 
Massachusetts  (which  then  indnded  Iwse; 
having  aome  servile  inhabitants,  thond  y^- 
raont  had  but  17,  andNew  HampdureoDijl^ 
In  1800  thdr  number  was  893,041,  diveiy  lat- 
ing  ceased  in  Vermont,  and  but  8  aliTea  wJEf 
left  in  New  Hampshire.  The  census  of  I8:<> 
showed  1,191^864  slaves,  there  being  noae  c 
Hassachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Tennoc^  im 
Ohio,  the  last  a  new  state,  created  ont  <tf^ 
ritory  that  was  a  wilderness  in  1776.  aj^ 
the  slaves  numbered  1,688,038 ;  in  1880,  W- 
043;  in  1840,  2,487,456;  in  1850.  a,20f S  j: 
and  in  1860,  8,952,801.— The  feeling  f  ^ 
United  States  was  generally  aTeise  to  ^ 
at  the  time  that  their  national  existence^ 
and  in  some  of  the  southern  statea  that  tm 
was  stronger  than  it  was  in  most  of  ^^.^ 
em  ones.  The  ordinance  of  1787,  eiclwiua^ 
institutionfromthenorth-westemtemW>^ 
supported  by  southern  men,  and  som?  K*f^ 
atates  abolished  the  slave  trade  with  ^ 
while  northern  states  continued  to  cjr^  ^'r 
Vermont  aboHshed  slavery  in  1777,  heftf*^ 
had  joined  the  Union.  PennsjivanB  m  ^j^ 
provided  for  the  gradual  eman<^»at»»« * 
slaves,  of  whom  64  were  still  living  in  IJ*  ^ 
relicsof  the 8,787 that8hehadinl790.  Ifl»- 
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acbnsetts  the  supreme  court  declared  that  8lft- 
ery  was  abolished  bj  the  act  of  adopting  the 
tatc  constitntion  of  1780,  which  had  been  so 
ramed  in  one  part  as  to  provide  for  sacdi  a  de- 
ision.  Rhode  Island  gradaally  emancipated  her 
laves,  and  had  bnt  5  leffc  in  1840;  andOonneo- 
lent  did  the  same,  having  17  in  that  jear,  and 
laving  had  2,759  in  1790.  New  York  adopted  a 
jadaal  emancipation  act  in  1799,  at  which  date 
he  had  npward  of  20,000  slaves;  and  in  1817 
he  passed  another  act  declaring  all  slaves  free 
»a  the  4th  of  July,  1827,    Kew  Jersey  pursued 
he  same  course  in  1804,  her  slaves  in  1790  num- 
(cring  11,428,  of  whom  286  were  living  in  1850. 
i  negro  woman  was  sold  as  a  slave  by  the 
heriff  of  Fayette  co.,  Penn.,  in  1828,  to  satisfy 
.  claim  for  debt  ^dnst  her  owner.    That  the 
oathem  states  did  not  imitate  the  emancipa- 
ion  policy  of  those  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
American  Union,  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  variety 
f  circumstances,  the  principal  of  which  were 
he  difference  of  climate  and  the  difiTerence  of 
ocial  life  that  existed  between  the  two  sections, 
rhich  made  slavery  a  far  more  profitable  in- 
lastrial  institution  in  the  South  than  it  could 
»ver  be  made  in  the  North,  where  it  never 
[ourished,  and  where  in  some  instances  the 
'oung  of  slaves  were  given  away.     The  in- 
dention of  the  cotton  gin  had  a  prodigious 
iffect  on  the  institution,  as  it  made  slavery 
rery  profitable,  and  so  helped  to  change  that 
(pinion  which  had  existed  in  the  Souw  both 
n  the  colonial  and  in  the  revolutionary  times, 
ind  which,  as  expressed  by  such  men  as  Wash- 
ngton,  Jefferson,  and  Patrick  Henry,  looked 
0  the  extinction  of  slavery.    Instead  of  that 
)pinion  now  prevaiUng,  slavery  is  upheld  in 
he  southern  states  as  an  institution  excel- 
ent  in  itself,  and  to  be  in  every  way  promot- 
^  and  extended,  some  of  its  more  ardent 
riends  going  so  far  indeed  as  to  advocate  the 
'esnmption  of  the  slave  trade  with  Africa. 
The  system  of  American  slavery  does  not  re- 
semble that  of  Greece  or  that  of  Rome,  but 
s  based  on  the  alleged  inferiority  of  the  Afrir 
;an  race.  The  Greeks  and  thd  Romans  enslav- 
id  white  men  of  all  races  with  whom  they  came 
n  contact,  and  the  modem  nations  of  Europe 
lave  done  the  same  thing,  therein  imitating 
ihe  practice  of  Asiatic  and  African  communitiea.. 
^  did  the  Barbary  states,  in  which,  notwith- 
itanding  their  proximity  to  the  country  of  the 
)lack8,  there  were  probably  as  many  white  as 
colored  slaves.    In  America,  however,  the  idea 
)f  holding  white  men  in  slavery  is  abhorrent 
o  the  minds  of  the  most  devoted  supporters  of 
slavery.  That  is  the  destiny  of  the  colored  race, 
n  their  estimation.     But,  owing  to  the  illicit 
amalgamation  of  the  white  and  black  races 
J^hich  is  a  concomitant  of  slavery,  there  is  no 
Jiconsiderable  number  of  American  slaves  in 
^hom  the  proportion  of  African  blood  is  so 
uight  as  to  be  almost  or  quite  imperceptible. 
The  aversion  to  color  is  so  far  shared  in  the 
lon-slaveholding  states,  that  in  only  one  of 
ineir  number  ^Vermont)  are  negroes  entirely 


the  equals  of  the  whites  before  the  law ;  and 
socially  they  are  everywhere  treated  as  an  infe- 
rior caste.— -Slavery  has  been  opposed  by  emi- 
nent men  in  America  from   ^e  beginning. 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Franklin,  Jay, 
Hamilton,  and  many  more  of  those  who  took  a 
conspicuous  part  in  laying  the  foundations  of 
the  government,  regaidea  slavery  as  a  great 
evil,  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  tiie 
dedaralion  of  independence  and  the  mint  of 
Christianity.  Theyoonfidentlyezpected  that  it 
would  gradually  pass  away  before  the  advan- 
cing power  of  civilization  and  freedom;  and, 
shrinking  firom  what  they  regarded  aa  insur- 
mountable obstacles  to  emancipation  in  their 
own  time,  they  consented,  in  forming  the  con- 
atitution,  to  give  the  system  certain  advantages 
which  they  hoped  would  be  temporary,  imd 
therefore  not  dangerous  to  the  stability  of  the 
govemm^L   Societies  to  promote  the  gradual 
abolition  of  slavery  were  formed  in  many  of 
the  states.    The  Pennsylvania  abolition  socie- 
ty, founded  in  1775,  is  atill  in  existence.    Its 
first  president  was  Benjamin  Franklin,  its  first 
secretary  Beiyamin  Bush.    In  1790  it  sent  a 
memorial  to  eongress^  bearing  the  ofiicial  sig- 
nature of  "Benjamin  Franklin,  president,"  ask- 
ing that  body  to  '^devise  mtais.for  removing 
the  inconsistency  of  slavery  from  the  American 
people,"  and  to  "step  to  the  very  verge  of  its 
power  for  discouraging  every  species  of  traffic 
in  the  persons  of  our  fellow  men."    The  New 
York  manumisnon  society  was  formed  in  1780, 
John  Jay  being  the  first  president^  and  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  his  successor.   Similar  associa- 
tions were  also  formed  in  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island,    Delaware,    Maryland,    and  Virginia. 
These  societies  exerted  a  strong  infinenoe  In 
favor  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  several 
northern  states.   In  1819-^20  the  opponents  of 
slavery  made  a  stem  resistance  to  the  admis- 
sion of  Missouri  to  the  Union  as  a  slave  state, 
and  were  defeated.    This  event  was  followed 
by  a  period  of  profound  repose  in  regard  to  the 
whole  sul^ect.-    The  publication,  by  Benjamin 
Lundy,  a  Quaker,  of  a  small  Journal  at  Balti- 
more entitled  "  Qenius  of  Universal  Emancipa- 
tion," was  almost  the  onlyvislble  sign  of  op« 
position  to  slavery  until  William  lioyd  Gius 
rison   established  '^The   Liberator"  in  Bos- 
ton, Jan.  1, 1881.    Accepting  the  definition  of 
American  slavery  furnished  by  the  statutes  of 
the  slave  states,  which  declare  the  slaves  to  be 
^*  chattels  personal,  in  the  hands  of  their  own- 
ers and  possessors,  to  all  intents,  constructions, 
and  pun>oses  whatsoever,"  he  asserted  that 
slaveholoing  was  a  sin  against  God  and  a  crime 
against  humanity;  that  immediate  emandpa- 
tion  was  the  right  of  every  slave  and  the  duty 
of  every  master.    On  Jan.  1,  1882,  the  first 
society  on  this  basis  was  organized  in  Boston 
by  12  men,  Arnold  Buflhm,  a  Quaker,  being 
president.    The  American  anti-slavery  society 
was  formed  in  Philadelphia  in  Dec.  1888,  Ar- 
thur Tappan  being  its  first  president.     This 
society  and  its  auxiliaries  expressly  affirmed 
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that  oongrefls  had  no  right  to  abolish  slavery 
in  the  slave  states,  and  they  asked  for  no  action 
on  the  part  of  the  national  government  that 
had  not,  up  to  that  time,  been  held  to  be  con- 
atitotional  by  leading  men  of  all  parties  in  ev- 
ery portion  of  the  country.    They  pronounced 
all  laws  admitting  the  ri^^ht  of  slavery  ^  be 
"before  God  utterly  null  and  void."     They 
declared  that  their  principles  led  them  "to  re- 
ject, and  to  entreat  the  oppressed  to  reject,  the 
use  of  all  carnal  weapons  for  deliverance  from 
bondage ;"  their  measures,  they  said,  would  be 
"  such  only  as  the  oppoeition  of  moral  purity 
to  moral  corruption,  the  destruction  of  error 
by  the  potency  of  truth,  and  the  abolition  of 
slavery  by  the  spirit  of  repentance."  By  means 
of  lectures,  newspapers,  tracts,  public  meetings, 
and  petitions  to  congress,  they  produced  an  in- 
tense excitement  througnout  the  country,  the 
effects  of  which  were  soon  manifest  in  the  re- 
ligious sects  and  political  parties.    The  Ameri- 
can anti-slavery  society  and  those  affiliated  witii 
it  were  opposed  to  the  formation  of  a  distinct 
anti-slavery  political  party,  deeming  it  wiser 
to  attempt  to  difiiise  their  principles  among 
the  members  pf  all  parties.    In  1840,  on  ac- 
count of  differences  upon  this  and  otiier  mat- 
ters affectinff  the  policy  of  the  movement,  a 
portion  of  tibe  members  seceded  and  formed 
the  "  American  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  So- 
ciety."   The  "liberty  party"  was  organized  in 
the  same  year,  mainly  by  the  seceders  and 
those  in  sympathy  with  them.    This  party  was 
mostiy  absorbed  by  the  "free  soil  party"  in  the 
prendentiid  election  of  1848,  though  a  small 
number  of  persons,  holding  the  opinion  that 
the  national   government   had  constitutional 
power  to  abolish  slavery  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  continued  to  act  together  under  the 
name  of  liberty  party  until  a  very  recent  pe- 
riod.   The  f^ee  soil  party  was  in  its  turn  ab- 
sorbed b^  the  republican  party,  which  in  the 
presidential  election  of  1856  fint  became  the 
exponent  of  the  doctrine  of  slavery  restriction. 
In  1844  the  American   anti-slavery  society 
openly  avowed  its  conviction  that  the  so  called 
"compromises  of  the  constitution"  were  im- 
moral;  that,  consequentiy,  it  was  wrons  to 
swear  to  support  that  instrument,  or  to  hold 
office  or  vote  under  it.    From  that  time  untfl 
the  secession  of  the  slave  states,  the  abolition- 
ists of  .this  school  avowed  it  to  be  their  object 
to  effect  a  dissolution  of  the  American  Union 
and  the  organization  of  a  northern  repubtio 
where  no  slavery  should  exist    "The  Amer- 
ican Abolition  Society"  was  formed  in  Boston 
in  1856,  to  promote  the  views  of  those  who 
hold  that  the  national  government  has  consti- 
tutional power  to  abolid^  slavery  in  every  part 
of  the  Union.    The  "  Church  Anti-Slavery  So- 
ciety" was  organized  in  1859,  for  the  purpose 
of  convincing  the  American  churches  and  min- 
isters that  slavery  is  a  sm,  and  inducing  them 
to  take  the  lead  in  the  work  of  abolition. 
There  have  been  few  slave  conspiracies  or  in- 
surrections in  the  United  States,  and  the  ser- 


vile population  has  never  prodiu^  anjbi!^ 
of  men  to  be  compared  with  the  Maroons  d 
the  West  Indies,  who  so  long  baffled  the  ei- 
ertions  of  the  whites  to  sabdae  them.  Ii  b 
estimated  that  more  than  80,000  Amcrks 
slaves,  after  escaping  from  bondage,  have  M 
an  asylum  in  Canada.  They  were  uded  is 
their  flight  by  opponents  of  sIsTeiy  in  the  &k 
states. — ^The  laws  of  the  ElaTo  states  for  tbi 
restraint  and  government  of  their  serrile  pqr 
ulations  are  generally  severe,  and  are  bL4d 
on  the  idea  of  tiie  perpetuity  of  the  instb 
tion  of  slavery.  "When  questions  arise  i]i« 
t^e  trial  of  an  action  which  will  detenEiv 
whether  the  condition  of  slavery  exists  iniir 
individual  case,  the  laws  and  the  coortsof  tie 
slave  states  generally  assert  a  presompdcHii: 
favor  of  liberty,  and  apply  the  old  miiia: 
Jtira  in  omni  easu  Itbertati  danifamm.  Be 
this  presumption  is  so  far  subject  to  the  geceni 
and  prior  presumption  of  alsTery  again^  eTor 
negro,  that  the  latter  preenmption  casts  tbc 
burden  of  proof  on  the  chdmant  forfiwioa 
When  the  fact  of  slavery  is  established,  it  is  ab- 
solute. There  is  no  such  thing  as  partial  free- 
dom, or  imperfect  slavery ;  and  therdore  t  be- 
qu^  or  other  disposition  of  slaves  whidi  limit- 
ed or  qusJified  the  rights  of  their  owners,  wood 
be  wholly  void,  unless  the  qualification  cocM 
be  dealt  with  as  an  independent  prorisioiLiad 
as  such  avoided,  leaving  the  bequest  in  fitt 
So  if  partial  payments  of  the  price  of  freedtra 
are  made  to  an  owner,  he  retaisa  an  abcitiSd 
right  to  the  whole  of  the  services  of  the  slijt 
The  most  general  rule  invoked  to  detencine 
whether  a  person  is  a  slave,  is,  that  the  ^*ij 
of  the  mother  in  this  respect  is  theitofMof 
her  children.  The  question  of  freedom  laiy 
be  tried  before  the  courts  in  varioM  vaji; 
as  by  an  action  of  trespass  and  fela  m^ 
onment,  an  action  on  the  case  in  the  natsre « 
ravishment  of  ward,  and  a  special  proceed 
ing  upon  petition.  The  courts  do  not  5j 
fer  a  person  claiming  freedom  to  be  defata 
by  any  mere  irregularity  of  form,  and  vu 
compel  one  who  daims  him  as  bis  shfi  to 
bring  him  into  court,  to  treat  him  with  hnnafr 
ity,  and  allow  him  a  reasonable  opportm:''? 
to  obtain  evidence.  In  one  case  the  damf* 
of  the  alleged  slave  was  compelled  to  s« 
security  that  he  should  go  at  liberty  mei  tw 
next  term  of  the  court,  that  he  migbt  pw-J* 
testimony.  And  although  the  r«cord  tei^ 
the  court,  with  the  pleadings  and  the  Pjc^ 
made  by  plaintiff  or  defendant,  eihiWj 

oynnnA    frti*   oAtnUrnner  fTiA  nlftintiff  tO  M  >^ 


and  for  a^ndging  the  plaintiff  to  be  .k| 
yet  if  the  court  see  any  such  gronnd,  thejf* 


ground 


give  the  plaintiff  the  benefit  of  '^  ^V^^X, 
case  at  New  Orleans,  a  mulatto  girl  chuo^^ 
freedom  on  tiie  ground  that  her  ni^«f  ^ 
free.  This  fact  was  not  made  out;  wj"^ 
pearing  that  her  owner  had  sent  ber  to*n»^ 
tiiere  to  learn  the  art  of  hair-dressing,  t&eo^ 
held  that  this  made  her  free,  Jofitioeltet;^" 
saying:  "Every  thing  which  nwjpwfL 
done  in  favarnn  libertatu  sbonld  W  fl*^ 
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even  to  notioe  facts  de  hon  the  record."    The< 
presumption  of  law  against  a  iiegpro  that  he 
is  a  atave,  exists  only  in  fftvor  of  one  claim* 
ing  the  negro  as  his  property,  and  it  is  said  to 
apply  only  to  the  pore  negro,  and  to  be  destroy- 
ed by  any  mingling  of  white  blood.    Boles  of 
evidence  have  sometimes  been  qualified  or  sus- 
pended in  favor  of  one  claiming  to  be  free; 
but  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  has 
refused  to  do  this.    It  seems  not  to  be  settled 
what  damages  may  be  given  to  a  successful 
claimant  of  liberty;  but  the  prevailing  rule 
places  this  matter  withhi  the  power  of  the  jury. 
«^A  slave  has  no  power  to  make  any  valid  con- 
tract whatever.    He  may  however  act  as  the 
agent  of  a  free  man,  and  so  bind  his  principaL 
Slaves  are  looked  upon  as  persons  by  the  cnm* 
inal  law.     They  have  no  direct  remedy  for  in-^ 
juries  sustained  by  them  from  a  stranger ;  but 
their  owner  may  irecover  damages  from  the 
wrong  doer,  not  only,  as  it  seems,  to  secure  the 
owner  from  loss,  but  for  the  protection  of  the 
slave.    For  iiguries  received  from  the  owner 
the  fi^ve  has,  generally  speaking,  no  remedy 
whatever;  but  in  some  states  there  are  statu- 
tory provisions  in  his  behalf.    In  Yir^nia  it 
has  been  distinctly  held  that  an  indictment 
cannot  be  sustained  against  a  master,  or  even  a 
hirer,  for  the  excessive  and  cruel  beating  of  a 
slave;  but  it  has  also  been  held  in  that  state, 
that  when  the  wilful  and  excessive  whipping 
of  a  slave  caused  his  death,  although  there 
was  no  intent  to  kiU,  it  was  murder  in  the  first 
degree.   (7  Grattan,  678.)  For  torts  committed 
by  a  slave,  his  owner  is  answerable  in  damages. 
If  he  commits  an  ofTence  punishable  with 
death,  and  is  executed,  his  value  is  paid  to  the 
owner  from  the  state  treasury.     As  a  slave 
who  runs  away  is  considered  as  stealing  him- 
self, the  common  rule  of  law  applies,  and  no 
person  can  acquire  property  in  him,  even  by 
buying  him  from  a  third  party,  innocently  and 
for  value.    As  a  slave  can  make  no  contract, 
80  hb  contract  with  his  master  is  not  binding 
on  his  master;  nor  can  he,  while  a  slave,  ap- 
pear as  a  suitor,  in  a  court  either  of  law  or 
equity,  to  enforce  any  contract  against  any 
person.    He  cannot  take  by  descent  nor  by 
purchase,  unless  freedom  accompany  the  gift 
of  property ;  and  a  bequest  to  a  free  person  in 
trust  for  a  slave  is  void.    As  a  general  rule, 
alaves   are  considered  personal   chattels,  al- 
though in  some  instances  they  are  descendible 
as  real  estate.    How  far  a  contract  made  by  a 
slave  may  be  valid,  when  it  is  made  with  the 
consent  of  the  master,  is  not  certain.    In  Loui* 
siana,  it  is  said,  the  master  may  sue  on  such  a 
contract,  as  for  example  on  a  note  given  to  his 
slave.    In  South  Oarotina  their  incapacity  to 
contract  seems  to  be  so  complete,  that  it  can- 
not be  helped  even  by  the  master^s  consent  to 
the  contract.    So  if  a  slave  receives  a  gift  or 
Quakes  a  purchase,  the  general  rule  is,  that  it 
womes  the  property  of  the  master  at  once. 
If  a  slave  finds  property  and  gives  it  away,  the 
°Uister  of  the  slave  may  claim  the  property 


from  the  donee.  In  Alabama,  a  negro  sup- 
posed to  be  free,  but  in  fact  a  slave,  bought  his 
own  daughter,  and  then  gave  her  a  deed  of 
emancipation;  whereupon  the  owner  of  the 
slave  claimed  the  girl  as  his  property.  The 
question  presented  ^to  the  court  was  whether 
the  dave  was  to  be  governed  as  to  his  rights  by 
the  Roman  law  of  slavery,  which  denied  to  the 
slave  the  power  of  acquiring  and  transferring 
property,  or  by  the  English  law  of  villenage, 
which  permitted  a  villein  to  acquire  property 
subject  to  the  daim  of  his  lord,  but  to  transfer 
it  by  good  title  before  the  lord  claimed  it.  The 
precise  question  was  not  determined,  the  girl 
beinff  declared  free  on  other  grounds ;  but  the 
decided  tendency  of  the  law  seems  to  be  to  ap- 
ply to  the  itatus  of  the  slave  the  Roman  rather 
than  the  English  law.  In  Louisiana,  and  we 
believe  in  that  state  only,  a  contract  made  by 
a  slave  with  his  master  for  his  own  emancipa- 
tion is  held  to  be  valid,  and  enforcible  by  the 
slave ;  and  it  seems  now  to  be  the  law  general- 
ly, although  it  was  once  otherwise,  that  a  con- 
tract made  on  good  consideration,  between  the 
master  and  a  third  person  for  the  benefit  of  a 
slave,  may  be  enforced  by  the  third  person,  and 
that  specific  performance  will  be  competed  by 
a  court  of  equity. — ^By  the  Roman  law  a  slave 
had  a  certain  limited  right  of  property;  and 
whatever  he  possessed  was  called  his  peeulium. 
This  rule  has  some  existence  in  our  states  where 
slavery  exists,  and  especially  in  Louisiana.  The 
word,  as  somewhat  vaguely  defined  in  the  civil 
code  of  Louisiana,  means  the  sum  of  money  or 
portion  of  movable  goods  which  the  master 
has  seen  fit  to  allow  the  elave  to  hold.  This 
right  to  his  feouUum  plainlv  depends  on  the 
master^s  previous  consent  After  such  consent, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  master  can  by 
withdrawal  of  his  consent  destroy  the  slaveys 
right;  but  the  authorities  are  not  clear  upon 
this  point  It  has  been  held  in  South  Oarolina, 
that  if  a  master  permit  his  slave  to  hire  him- 
self out  upon  condition  of  paying  him  oertdn 
stipulated  wages,  all  he  makes  and  saves  be- 
yond his  wages  shall  be  at  hie  own  disposal. 
Whether  this  is  law  everywhere  may  not  be 
certain;  but  it  is  the  universal  usage.  In 
Louisiana,  by  law,  slaves  are  entitled  to  the  ' 
fruits  of  their  labor  on  Sundays,  and  their  mas- 
ters must  remunerate  them  if  they  employ 
them.  In  the  other  states,  Sundays  and  oei^ 
tain  other  holidays  are  allowed  them  by  cus- 
tom, and  on  these  days  they  often  earn  money 
by  work.  Their  masters  have  a  kind  of  right 
of  preemption,  and  may  compel  their  labor, 
but  pay  them  what  they  could  earn  elsewhere. 
This  custom  is  universal,  and  in  some  places  it 
may  have  become  so  fixed  and  ascertained  as 
to  have  the  force  and  sanction  of  law;  but, 
with  the  exception  above  stated  of  Louisiana, 
it  probably  rests  upon  the  mere  liberality  and 
consent  of  the  master.— Of  the  marriage  of 
slaves  it  is  difilcult  to  speak  with  positive  cer- 
tainty. The  prevailing,  if  not  universal,  rule 
would  seem  to  be,  that  the  incapacity  of  a  slave 
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to  make  a  yalid  oontraot  extends  to  the  ccm- . 
tract  of  marriage.  It  has  indeed  been  distinct- 
ly held  that  the  marriage  usual  in  these  states, 
which  is  only  cohabitation  with  consent  pf  the 
master,  is  not  a  legal  marriage.  Chancellor 
Kent,  quoting  from  this  case,  appears  to  refer 
the  invalidity  of  the  marriage  to  the  want  of 
legal  formalities;  but  in  the  same  case  it  is  put 
on  the  ground  of  their  entire  inability  to  con- 
tract. There  are  statutes  which  speak  of  their 
marriage,  but  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  declare 
their  marriages  legal,  and  attended  with  the 
legal  incidents  of  marriage.  Even  in  Louisiana 
such  a  nMUTiage  is  held  to  be  a  moral  marriage, 
but  to  prodnce  no  civil  effect  whatever,  because 
slaves  are  deprived  of  all  civil  ri^ts.  80  far 
as  the  law  or  the  usage  on  this  subject  can  be 
ascertained,  a  slave  cannot  as  a  mairied  per- 
son commit  adultery  or  polygamy,  nor  be  held 
liable  on  a  wife^s  contracts  or  for  necessaries 
supplied  to  her,  nor  be  made  incompetent  as  a 
witness  on  the  ground  of  the  relation  of  mar- 
riage. Nor  does  it  appear  that  any  consent  of 
the  master  can  make  this  marriage  legal,  if  it 
do  not  have  the  force  of  emancipation.  And 
as  what  is  called  the  marriage  of  tne  slave  rests 
wholly  on  the  master^s  consent,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  law  to  prevent  him  from  revoking  his 
consent,  annulling  the  marriage,  and  separating 
the  parties. — ^The  emancipation  of  a  slave  is  de- 
fined to  be  the  donation  to  the  slave  of  his  value. 
As  when  a  dave  is  emancipated  by  will,  his 
freedom  is  a  specific  legacy  to  him,  so  a  bequest 
of  property  to  a  slave  by  his  owner  implies  and 
operates  emancipation.  Any  person  may  eman- 
cipate who  if  he  did  not  might  hold  the  slave ; 
and  therefore  one  who  has  held  a  slave  so  long 
thai,  his  origmal  owner  is  barred  fi>om  claiming 
him  by  a  statute  of  limitations,  may  give  the 
slave  tiie  benefit  of  the  statute  by  emancipa- 
tion. But  the  rightful  owner,  whose  claim  is 
thus  barred,  cannot  emancipate  the  slave.  The 
method  of  emancipatfon  is  usually  regulated  by 
statutes,  and  their  provisions  on  this  point  differ 
in  different  states.  One  rule  seems  to  be  uni- 
versal: the  emancipation  is  ineffectual  until 
the  final  and  consummating  act,  whatever  that 
may  be,  is  done;  and  until  then  the  master 
may  revoke  his  consent  and  annul  all  that  has 
been  done,  and  no  inchoate  right  is  vested  in 
the  slave  which  even  a  court  of  equity  will  rec- 
ognize. An  emancipation  may  be  made  to  take 
effect  on  a  contin^ncy.  Thus,  if  a  slave  is  be- 
queathed on  condition  that,  if  the  legatee  takes 
him  out  of  the  state,  or  sells  him,  he  shall  be 
free,  by  either  of  these  acts  the  slave  becomes 
free  at  once.  As  there  can  be  no  partial  slar 
very,  so  there  can  be  no  partial  or  imperfect 
emancipation.  Hence,  if  the  emancipation  be 
on  conditions  subsequent  to  the  act,  tne  condi- 
tions are  void,  because  when  the  slave  is  manu- 
mitted he  becomes  absolutely  free.  Slaves 
cannot  be  emancipated  to  the  prejudice  of  exist- 
ing creditors;  and  such  manumission  would  be 
as  void  as  tiie  disposal  of  any  other  property 
by  an  insolvent  owner  to  the  ii\jury  of  hu 


creditors.  The  widow^s  ligjit  of  dew  m& 
slaves  may  also  be  an  obstruction  toaBsa 
mission  by  will,  unless  provision  be  noiei 
compensate  her  out  of  other  propeitj.  h 
valiaity  of  em&cipation  must  alvajB  be  to 
mined  by  the  laws  of  the  state  is  wMd  & 
slave  is  residing  at  the  time  with  tl]«  cmbe 
of  the  owner.  In  nearly,  perhaps  quite,  sfl  oi 
states  now  permitting  davery,  the  enn&d^ 
tion  of  slaves  is  restricted  and  eDcombaid^ 
various  provimons,  intended  to  preTest  it 
presence  in  tibe  state  of  a  free  black  popelatki 
— ^Beside  the  word  peeuUum,  another  pbmi 
adopted  in  Louisiana  from  the  Rcaotn  id 
law,  that  of  statu-liber.  By  this  ^tm  e 
meant  a  perscn  now  a  slave,  bat  entitied  k 
freedom  at  some  future  tam&  This  lav  tea 
is  not,  so  &r  as  we  know,  used  in  the  stcss 
of  other  states;  but  this  ccmditionexiBts  eray- 
where,  and  the  law  or  usage  regolitiigi: 
seem^  to  be  much  the  same  dsewha«,  maar 
points  at  least,  that  it  is  in  Looinaiii.  ^bfr 
Itberi  are  c^[Mible,  in  Louisiana,  of  taking  )ir^ 
erty  by  bequest  or  donation,  but  sot  bj  ialien- 
tance;  and  such  property  bekmging tea ito^ 
Uber  must  be  taken  care  of  for  hhn  bjacnstor 
or  guardian.  If  he  die  before  he  hec<nei  fm. 
the  gift  reverts  to  the  donor.  Ithaabec&Mi 
that  the  master  of  a  sto^ti-ia&A'vfl]  not  be  re- 
strained by  a  court  of  equity  from  taking  Ihb 
out  of  the  state,  in  the  absence  of  astattiff? 
prohibition.  The  condition  of  the  chDdRB  d 
a  Btaburlibera  has  receiv^  mudi  stteDtioB  fits 
the  courts.  It  has  been  uiged  upon  i^mM 
although  the  slave  mother  has  a  Tested  lifb 
to  become  free  at  a  certain  time,  jet  ^bit 
never  be  free  because  she  may  die  before  tkt 
time,  and  is  only  a  slave  until  the  time  nos 
which  is  to  make  her  free,  and  therefore  ^ 
must  communicate  to  her  children  ^«^ 
bom  before  that  time  her  own  eooditicittt^ 
they  are  as  completely  slaves  as  if  the  DBtte 
were  never  to  be  free;  and  these  vievs  bi^ 
prevailed  with  the  courts,  and  each  is  tberae 
of  law  which  seema  now  to  be  estahlisb^J'* 
has  been  held  indeed  that  where  oaebeqwi 
or  grants  a  slave,  to  become  free  ta  /^ 
with  an  express  provision  that  her  chMw 
bom  in  the  interim  shall  be  free»  dtkers 
birth  or  when  she  is  free,  thb  proTiaon  a^ 
But  statutes  have  made  such  chiMreii  ntea 
at  least  three  states,  Haiyland,  Yizpm  «» 
Louisiana;  and  in  the  last  mentioiied*ia» 
children  of  a  9tatu-4ibera^  bom  after  »^ 
comes  entitled  to  her  future  fiwdom,  ifjW 
at  the  time  which  would  make  h^free,fM» 
er  she  be  then  living  or  dead.  If  tfce»  »• 
grant  of  manumission  to  a  sUts  '•^f'^"^ 
right  to  service  for  a  certain  time,  J^^^^T 
instrument  does  not  amount  io  s  ^"•■"Jf^ 
it  has  Ho  force;  if  itisamanniMWWi"!®^ 
reservation  is  void,  because  the  «n?"^'^ 
must  be  complete  and  entire  or  ^^^\\^ 
incident  which  attends  the  oonditicai  w  **^' 
is  the  disqualification  of  a  f^^^^^^^ 
in  any  case  in  whioh  his  testiiD00jiu7*>^ 
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therightsof  a  free  white  man.   Thiahasbeen 
defended  as  the  rale  of  the  oommoii  law,  oa 
the  ground  that  onlj  the  freeman,  or  a  liber 
et  legaiU  homoj  was  deemed  "  othesworth ;" 
and    also  upon  the  supposed  mahility  of  the 
negro  to  oomprehend,  or  his  willingness  to 
be  bound  b  j,  the  obligations  of  an  oath.    And 
in  some  of  the  states  in  which  slavery  has  no 
existence,  this  disqualification  seems  still  to 
attach  to  the  negro.     The  Roman  civil  law  is 
said  bjr  Huber  to  have  asserted  that  testis 
homo  liber  esse  debet;  and  so  it  seems  to  have 
been  also  in  Chreece.   By  the  French  civil  code, 
a  domeetique^  which  word  means  much  the 
same  as  the  phrase  "  menial  servant,"  is  under  a 
gtuui  disquxJification,  although  a  judicial  court 
has  the  power  at  its  own  discretion  of  receiv- 
ing his  testimony.    This  rule  rests,  in  some 
of  the  states  permitting  slavery,  on  positive 
enactments,  and  in  others  on  usage  and  deci- 
aions;  and  in  them,  and  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, and  Iowa,  the  disqualification  exists  by 
statute  in  the  case  of  emancipated  slaves  or 
free  persons  of  color.    Beside  the  general  ex- 
ception in  the  case  of  suits  where  slaves  or  free 
persons  of  color  are  the  only  parties,  some 
others  exist,  which,  however,  do  not  so  much 
admit  the  testimony  of  slaves,  as  permit  the  use 
of  declarations  made  by  them,  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  facts.    Thus,  if  a  white  person 
refers  to  a  negro  for  information,  that  informa- 
tion may  be  given.    80  a  white  person  may 
allege,  in  his  defence,  that  he  acted  on  infor- 
mation received  from  a  negro,  and  then  the 
particulars  thereof  may  be  stated.    If^  how- 
ever, an  action   exist   against  a  white  man, 
founded  on  the  alleged  ill  treatment  of  a  slave 
by  his  owner,  or  by  any  other  white  man, 
neither  the  testimony  of  the  negro  iivjured  nor 
of  any  other  negro  can  be  received. — ^From  the 
colomal  times  tiiere  has  been  a  very  general 
disposition  to  prohibit  the  education  of  daves. 
Thus,  in  ITiO,  an  act  of  the  colony  of  South 
Carolina  provided  that  "  whereas  the  having 
slaves  taught  to  write,  or  suffering  them  to  be 
employed  in  writing,  may  be  attended  with 
great  inconveniences,"  instruction  or  employ- 
ment of  this  kind  is  punished  by  a  fine  of  £100 ; 
and  in  1770  a  similar  act  was  passed  in  Geor- 
gia.   The  same  rule  is  now  very  generally  in 
force,  by  statute   or  decision,  in  the  states 
permitting  slavery.    But  it  is  not  so  univer- 
sal, nor  so   mudi  regarded  in  fact,  as  the 
disqualification  of  a  dave  as  a  witness. — ^We 
have  drawn  this  abstract  of  the  law  of  slavery 
from  decided  cases  far  more  than  from  statutes, 
for  these  are  very  few  and  generally  of  narrow 
scope.    But  the  law  of  slavery,  as  ascertained 
from  Jurisprudence,  which  for  the  most  part 
has  done  little  more  than  recognize  and  enforce 
usages,  is  very  much  the  same  in  all  the  states 
in  which  slavery  is  recognized  bylaw;  witli 
the  partial  exception  of  Iionisiana,  where  the 
Roman  civil  law  colors  if  it  does  not  govern, 
not  this  subject  only,  but  the  general  munici- 
pal bw  of  the  state. — ^The  colonization  of 


amandpated  American  slaves  in  Africa  has  been 
earnestly  advocated.  The  colony  of  Liberia  was 
founded  in  1820,  under  American  patronage,  and 
it  has  been  recc^gnized  by  France  and  Ei^land. 
(See  OoLONizATioN  Sooisty,  and  Libebia.)  The 
colony  of  Sierra  Leone  was  founded  by  Eng- 
land in  1787,  being  composed  of  American 
slaves  who  had  joined  her  flag  under  pronuses 
of  freedom.  Slavery  continues  to  flourish  in 
the  island  of  Ouba,  and  in  the  other  remnants 
of  the  Spanish  colonial  possessions,  and  the 
slave  trade  is  all  but  openly  carried  on  between 
Africa  and  that  Liland.— Slavery  began  in  Bus- 
sia  1,000  years  ago,  at  the  time  usuaJly  assigned 
for  th^  origin  of  the  empire.  Domestic  chat- 
tels were  created  from  prisoners  taken  in  war, 
or  were  purchased  abroad.  *^  Probably  it  was 
the  nobles,  the  rich,  the  higher  officials,"  says 
Gurowi^  ^^  who  first  estabUshed  chattels  (robe) 
on  then:  lauds  as  tillers.  From  these  originated, 
beside  the  raby  the  hrieoostnoi  iholop^  *'  a  serf 
strengthened  or  chained  to  his  master,'  hriepok 
signifying  'strong,'  'strengthened,'  'attached 
by  force' — hriepoet^  *  stron^old,'  &c.  Accord- 
ing to  the  laws  collected  or  enacted  by  Vladi- 
mir and  Yaroslav  in  the  10th  and  11th  cen- 
turies, rab  and  kriepoatnai  iholop  were  the 
descendants  of  prisoners  of  war,  or  of  those 
who  were  bou^nt  as  slaves  and  imported  as 
such  into  Bussia,  and  also  the  descendants  of 
those  who  unconditionally  married  a  slave 
woman;  while  the  public,  ffrand-ducal  slaves 
or  r<ib$  were  condemned  cnminals."  Serfage 
was  not  established  in  Bussia  until  toward  the 
close  of  the  17th  centu^.  In  17181  the  census 
officials  of  Peter  the  Great  returned  all  the 
serfs  livmg  on  private  estates  as  chattels,  thus 
makingthem  ^ves  by  a  few  strokes  of  the 
pen.  The  peasants  in  the  imperial  domains 
were  properly  returned  as  ser&,  and  their  con- 
dition was  far  better  than  that  of  the  peasants 
on  private  estates,  as  the  latter  could  be  and 
were  sold  apart  firom  the  land  to  which  they 
belonged,  and  the  fortunes  of  which  they  had 
a  logid  right  to  share.  When  the  Bussian  sov- 
ereigns gave  estates  to  persons  whom  they 
were  desirous  to  reward  or  to  bribe,  they 
made  use  of  the  crown  domains,  and  the  serfe 
transferred  with  the  estates  beioame  chattels; 
and  as  the  amount  of  land  thus  made  over  to 
private  owners  was  very  large  during  the  80 
years  that  followed  the  census  of  1718— Cath- 
arine IL,  in  an  especial  manner,  was  most 
lavish  in  granting  lands— the  increase  of  the 
number  of  chattel  slaves  was  correspondingly 
great.  Alexander  L  sought  to  exempt  She 
serfs  in  such  transfers^  and  Nicholas  did  ex- 
empt them  in  making  grants  of  estates ;  and 
he  also  provided  that  no  rural  communes 
from  the  domains  should  be  granted  to  pri- 
vate persons.  When  the  chattel  serf  entered 
the  army  he  became  fk'ee  as  against  his  mas- 
ter ;  but  the  long  term  of  his  military  service, 
and  the  various  and  dangerous  character  of 
that  service,  left  him  but  little  prospect  of  ever 
deriving  auj  personal  benefit  from  the  act  of  his 
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emancipation.  (See  Sssvs.)  Should  the  pro- 
ject of  emancipation  of  the  reigning  czar  suc- 
ceed, slavery  and  serfdom  will  soon  he  at  an  end 
throughout  the  Russian  empire.  The  foUow- 
ing  are  some  of  the  most  miportant  modem 
works  on  the  suhject  of  slavery- :  Thomas  Clark- 
son,  **  History  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade"  (London,  1808) ;  George  Stroud, "  Laws 
relative  to  Slavery"  (Philadelphia,  1827) ;  Wil- 
liam  Blair,  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  Sla- 
very among  the  Romans"  (Edinburgh,  1882) ; 
L.  M.  Child,  '*  Appeal  in  Behalf  of  that  Class 
of  Americans  cdled  Africans"  (Boston,  1688); 
Theodore  Weld,  ^^  American  Slavery  as  It  Is" 
(New  York,  1885);  WiUiam  Jay,  "AViewofthe 
Action  of  the  Federal  Government  on  Slavery" 
(New  York,  1888);  David  TrumbuU,  "Cuba, 
with  Notices  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Slave  Trade" 
(London,  1840) ;  Richard  Hildreth,  ^'  Despotism 
in  America"  (Boston,  1840);  W.  Adam,  '<The 
Law  and  Custom  of  Slavery  in  British  India" 
(Boston,  1840);  William  GoodeU,  "Slavery 
and  Anti-Slavery"  (New  York,  1843) ;  Wallon, 
BUtoire  de  reselacage  dans  VantiquiU  (Paris, 
1847);  Fuller  and  Wayland,  "Domestic  Sla- 
very" (New  York,  184^);  Copley,  "A  History 
of  Slavery"  (London,  1852);  Horace  Mann, 
"Slavery,  Letters  and  Speeches"  (Boston. 
1852);  John  Fletcher,  "Studies  on  Slavery'^ 
(Natchez,  1852);  "The  Pro-Slavery  Argu- 
ment" (Charleston,  1858);  F.  L.  Olmsted, 
"The  Seaboard  Slave  States,"  "A  Journey 
through  Texas,"  "A  Journey  in  the  Back 
Country,"  and  "The  Cotton  Kingdom"  (New 
York,  1854-'61) ;  the  Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  "An 
Inquiry  into  the  Scripture  Views  of  Slavery"- 
(Philadelphia,  1855);  the  Rev.  Nehenuah  Ad- 
ams, "A  South  Side  View  of  Slavery"  (Bos- 
ton, 1866);  George  Fitzhugh,  "Sociology  for 
the  South"  (Richmond,  1855) ;  Prichard,  "The 
Natural  History  of  Man"  (London,  1855);  Ar- 
thur Helps,  "  The  Spanish  Conquest  in  Amer- 
ica, and  its  Relation  to  the  History  of  Slavery," 
Ac.  (London  and  New  York,  1856-'60) ;  Wes- 
ton, "Progress  of  Slavery  in  the  United  States" 
(Washington,  1857);  T.  R.  R.  Cobb,  "An  In- 

3uiry  into  the  Law  of  Negro  Slavery"  (Phila- 
elphia  and  Savannah,  1858) ;  Gurowski,  "Sla- 
very in  History"  (New  York,  1860). 

SLAVI  (in  the  Slavic  languages,  Slovene^  SUh 
wianie^  which  is  now  commomy  derited  from 
tlaw  or  ilowo^  word ;  hence,  "  peoples  of  one 
tongue"),  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  pow- 
erful groups  of  nations  of  the  Indo-Germanio 
race,  occupying  at  present  nearly  the  whole  of 
eastern  Europe  and  parts  of  northern  Asia. 
They  seem  to  have  anciently  been  included  in 
the  names  of  the  Scythians  and  Sarmatians. 
Early  Roman  writers  refer  to  the  Slavi  under 
the  names  of  the  Venedi  (Vindes)  and  the 
Servians,  both  of  which  still  designate  branch- 
es of  the  race.  In  the  most  ancient  times  to 
which  the  history  of  the  Slavi  as  such  can  be 
traced,  their  seats  were  around  and  near  the 
Carpathian  mountains,  whence  they  spread  N. 
toward  the  Baltic,  W.  toward  the  £lbe  and 


Saale,  and  finaHy,  after  the  destnetkii  of  ii 
empire  of  the  Hans,  8.  across  the  Dinnbe  c-^ 
the  territories  of  modem  Tuikej  snd  Gt«c 
With  this  extension  the  uutj  of  tk  % 
ceased,  and  they  spht  into  a  ntimber  of  tna 
separated  from,  each  other  by  pofitical  otsd 
zation  and  different  dialects.  In  tLe  cb^ 
tion  of  the  Slavic  nations,  a  boim^es  ctd- 
sion  reigned  among  the  earlier  Mstomu  e: 
philologists ;  but  the  eminent  SbiTic  sebilin 
Dobrovsky,  Zopitar,  andSchafankliaTebroii^t: 
light  into  the  chaos.  According  to  ^arrkf 
the  ^avi  are  divided  into  the  eastern  aiid  wefi. 
em  or  south-eastern  and  north-western  ste^. 
The  former  of  these  contains  three  hraacl^: 
1,  the  Russians,  who  are  snbdiyided  ioto  Rs- 
sians  and  Rusniaks  or  Ruthenians  (dueflyci^ 
E.  Galicia  and  N.  R  Hungary) ;  2,  thdHhib 
Servian  branch,  comprising  the  SerTunspre^ii: 
the  Rascians,  Raitzi,  or  Hungarian  Serbid< 
Bosnians,  Montenegrins,  SlaTonians,  Diby 
tians,  Croatians,  and  Sloventzi,Tmdes.orSi;- 
rian  Wendsj  8,  the  Bulgarian  brandi  li 
north-western  stem  comprises:  IjtheLeclis: 
or  Polish  branch,  to  which  belong  tie  P^ 
the  Slavic  Silesians,  and  an  isolated  tribe  ic 
the  Prussian  province  of  Pomerania  called Eis- 
subes ;  2,  the  Cecho^lovakian  branch,  fliki 
embraces  the  Bohemians,  Mor8TiaBs,aIi^^l^ 
vaks  in  N.  W.  Hungary;  and  3,  the  Soni«- 
Wendic  branch,  containing  the  remsan&cf 
the  Slavi  of  N.  Germany.  A  large  Dimber  (f 
Slavic  enipires  have  perished  in  snceeswi.  l< 
those  of  Bohemia,  tforavia,  and  Poland;  d 
at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  centnrr  017 
one,  Russia,  was  left,  beside  which,  hoTjre:. 
Servia  and  Montenegro  maintain  a  semi-in^ 
pendent  pontion. — In  modem  times  a  Ps- 
Blavio  movement,  aiming  at  a  closer  cnics  ^' 
all  Slavic  tribes,  has  arisen  and  gained  ccssl^ 
erable  political  importance.  One  of  the  i«i 
publicly  to  advocate  it  was  the  Oecho^^Tski: 
poet  Kollar,  who  in  a  Slavic  periodical  of  Bci^ 
gary,  entitled  Bronha^  published  an  addres'^^ 
all  the  Slavi,  urging  them  to  drop  theircHBcr- 
ous  family  feuds,  to  consider  themselves  socf 
great  nation,  and  their  related  langoagesei^/:* 
tially  as  one.  The  idea  was  seired  «P<'*5: 
eagerness  by  the  Bohemians  and  orkr  m^ 
of  Austria,  who  by  such  a  PansIaTicorga- 
tion  hoped  to  prevent  their  being  absorbed  .y 
the  German  and  Hungarian  races.  Ithff5i2>< 

gained  great  strength  in  Anstria  by  tte  ^ 
eavors  of  Schafarik,  Pakcky,  Gig,  and  0'^ 
eminent  Slavists,  and  has  also  fomimj^ 
tinguished  advocates  in  Poland  and  ?.«Bi.T^ 
literary  as  well  as  in  political  ciitles.  i^^, 
federative  union  of  all  Slavi  under  a  deDBoai^ 
form  of  government  to  a  uJJwn  ^^*^ ,  S^ 
tre  of  the  czar,  every  possible  form  of  n^- 
organization  has  found  mow  or  ks  w-^ 
more  or  less  open  advocate.  ™« °^]Tr 
being  principally  fostered  M^^^f^f^t 
cording  to  circumstances  al^^^^S-t 
fluence.  In  tiie  Slavic  congfw  01 1^ 
sembled  in  the  spring  of  i848,ti»ereTo(iiW 
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element  preyailed,  leading  to  a  bloodj  conflict 
^w^ith  the  Austrian  troops  under  Windischgratz, 
And  the  severe  persecntion  of  yarions  members 
o:f  the  congress.    The  opening  of  the  Austrian 
provincial  diets  and  central  Meiehsrath  in  1861 
^was  prodactiye  of  new  Panslavio  manifesta- 
tions.   The  aggregate  namber  of  the  Slav!  was 
estimated  by  Schafarik  20  years  ago  at  about  80,* 
000,000,  of  whom  about  89,000,000  were  Rus- 
sians, 18,000,000  Rusniaks  or  Ruthenians,  10,- 
000,000  Poles  (including  SQesians  and  Kassubes), 
4,500,000  Bohemians  and  Moravians,  8,600,000 
Bavarians,  2,800,000  Slovaks,  1,000,000  Blo- 
▼entzi  or  Vindes,  Ac. — The  old  or  church  Slavic 
(so  called  because  it  is  still  used  in  divine  service) 
is  the  oldest  branch  of  the  Slavic  languages.* 
The  Bible  or  parts  of  it  were  translated  into  it 
by  Cyril  and  Methodius  in  the  9th  century,  the 
former  of  whom  also  invented  an  alphabet  for 
it,  which  was  called  after  him  the  Oyrillic,  and 
is  still  used  by  the  Servians  belonging  to  the 
Greek  church.    The  church  books  written  in 
tbe  old  Slavic  are  stiU  used  by  the  Servians  and 
Russians.    Among  the  most  important  docu- 
ments of  this  languaffe  are  the  Gospels  of  Ostro- 
mir  and  Rheims.    The  oldest  works  of  the  Ser- 
vian and  Russian  literature,  as  the  works  of 
Nestor,  were  also  written  in  this  language. 
There  is  a  grammar  of  it  by  Midosich  (Vienna, 
2d  ed.,  1854).    Formerly  this  was  regarded  as 
the  common  language  of  the  ancient  Slavi  and 
as  the  mother  of  all  the  present  Slavic  idioms, 
but  modern  investigations  have  clearly  shown 
that  it  was  only  their  elder  sister.    Where  this 
old  or  church  Slavic  was  spoken,  is  a  contro- 
versy not  yet  settled ;  but  the  best  Slavic  au- 
thorities favor  the  claims  of  Bulgaria.,  regard- 
ing the  modem  or  new  Bulgarian  as  its  direct 
descendant.    It  is  no  longer  a  living  tongue, 
but  its  treasures  are  stUl  an  inexhaustible  mine 
for  its  younger  sisters.    Of  the  living  Slavic 
lai^ages  the  following  have  a  considerable 
literature :  the  Russian,  the  Polish,  the  Bohe- 
mian, and  the  Servian.    These  languages,  as 
well  as  their  literatures,  are  treated  separately 
under  their  respective  heads.    Among  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  Slavic  languages  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  They  have  3  genders.   like  the  Latin, 
they  have  no  articles,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Bulgarian,  which  suffixes  one  to  the  noun. 
The  nouns,  pronouns,  and  adjectives  have  7 
eases.    Some  dialects  have  a  dual,  in  which  the 
nominative  and  accusative,  the  genitive  and  lo- 
cative, the  dative  and  instrumental  cases  are  al- 
ways alike.   The  verbs  are  divided  into  perfect 
and  imperfect,  whose  rdation  to  each  other  is 
about  the  same  as  that  of  the  perfect  and  im- 
perfect tenses  in  the  conjugation  of  the  Latin 
verb.    All  the  dialects  are  comparatively  poor 
in  vowels,  and  like  the  oriental  languages  ut- 
terly deficient  in  diphthongs.  There  is  a  great 
variety  of  consonants,  and  especially  of  sibi- 
lants, but  no  /  is  to  be  found  in  any  genuine 
Slavic  word.    Slavic  words  very  seldom  begin 
with  a,  and  hardly  ever  with  e.    The  letters  / 
sad  r  have  in  some  Slavic  languages  the  value 


of  vowels,  and  words  like  twrd^y  tM^r,  are  in 
metre  used  as  words  of  two  syUables. — ^The 
primitive  religion  of  the  ancient  Slavi  seems  to 
have  been  a  kind  of  monotheism,  which  grad- 
ually passed  into  polytheism,  and  lastly  into 
pantheism.  Yet  the  idea  of  one  divine  essence 
was  never  completely  lost,  at  least  among  the 
priests.  All  Slavi  worshipped  as  their  highest 
god  Sviatovist,  beside  whom  the  other  divini- 
ties were  accounted  as  mere  demigods.  Among 
these  Perun  and  Radegast  received  the  highest 
honors.  In  addition  to  their  gods,  they  believed 
in  good  and  evil  spirits,  and  demons  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
in  a  retribution  after  death.  Worship  was  held 
by  their  priests  in  forests  and  temples,  and  sac- 
rifices were  offered,  consisting  of  cattle  and  fruit. 
The  dead  were  burned,  and  their  ashes  preserv- 
ed in  urns. — See  Schafarik,  Slawi&ehe  Alter- 
th/&mer  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1848),  and  Talvi, ''  His- 
torical Y  iew  of  the  Languages  and  Literature 
of  the  Slavic  Nations"  (New  York,  1860). 

SLAVONIA,  or  Solavonia  (Hun.  T6torudg\ 
a  province  of  Austria,  formerly  incorporated 
with  Hungary,  but  since  1849  formiag  with  Cro- 
atia an  independent  crown  land.  (See  Croatia.) 
Slavonia  is  bounded  N.  by  Hungary,  £.  and  S. 
by  the  Slavonian  and  W.  by  the  Croatian  mili- 
tary frontier  (see  MiutIbt  Fbontibb)  ;  area, 
about  8,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  of  the  province 
alone,  260,000.  It  is  divided  into  the  8  counties 
of  Posega,  VerOcze,  and  Szer^m  or  Syrmia.  Its 
capital  is  Esz^k.  A  small  minority  of  the  inhab- 
itants belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
the  rest  to  Uxe  Greek  church.  The  chief  rivers 
are  the  Danube  and  the  Drave,  which  separate 
it  from  Hungary.  It  is  traversed  throughout 
its  whole  length  by  a  branch  of  the  Camian 
Alps,  the  ridge  of  which  is  covered  with  for- 
ests. The  remainder  of  the  country  consists 
partly  of  wije  and  fertUe  plains,  partly  of  low- 
er hills,  covered  with  vineyards  and  orchards. 
Nearly  all  kinds  of  grain  and  fruit  are  found  in 
abundance ;  and  the  mountains  yield  a  copious 
supply  of  marble,  iron,  copper,  and  argentifer- 
ous lead.  The  manufactures  are  of  little  ac- 
count, with  the  exception  of  that  of  glass  in 
the  county  of  Esz^k;  yet  the  transit  trade 
along  the  navigable  rivers  is  considerable. 
The  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Dlyrico-Servian 
branch  of  the  Slavi,  and  speak  a  dialect  of  the 
Servian  language.  Those  who  belong  to  the 
Greek  church  use  the  language  and  the  alphabet 
of  Servia  proper,  while  the  Catholic  Slavonians 
have  a  different  mode  of  writing,  and  use,  in 
common  with  other  Catholic  branches  of  the 
lUyrico-Servians,  the  Latm  alphabet,  although 
their  language  on  the  whole  differs  but  little 
from  the  Servian.  Neither  branch  has  a  liter- 
ature of  its  own.  A  grammar  of  the  dialect  of 
the  Catholic  Slavonians  has  been  published  by 
Reloovich  (Bada,  1789),  and  a  dictionary  by  the 
same  (Vienna,  1796).  They  have  also  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  by  Eatanisich. — Under  the 
Romans  Slavonia  formed  part  of  the  province 
of  Pannonia,  and  was  called  Pannonia  Savia. 
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Later  it  belonged  to  the  Byzmtlne  empire,  vor 
til  it  wae  ooonpied  by  the  Avars.  In  the  time 
of  Louis  le  D6bonnaire  it  had  its  own jprmoe, 
who  submitted  to  the  sovereignty^  of  the  Franlcs. 
In  the  11th  centnrj  it  was  incorporated  with 
Hnngary.  In  1624  it  was  taken  bj  the  Tnrka, 
and  was  formally  oeded  to  them  in  1662 ;  bat  in 
1699,  by  the  peace  of  Garlowitz,  it  was  retro- 
ceded  to  Austria,  resuming  also  its  relation  to 
Hungary.  In  1849  it  was  united  with  Croatia. 
SLEEP,  ft  period  of  repose  in  the  animal 
system,  of  sui^eniAon  of  nervous  and  muscular 
aictivity,  rendered  necessary  for  the  reparation 
of  the  vital  powers,  from  the  flsct  that  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  Amotions  is  destructive  of  ^e 
substance  of  the  organs.  In  sleep  there  is  more 
or  less  complete  unconsciousness  of  external 
impressions  upon  the  organs  of  sense,  which 
may  be  dissipated  by  any  extraordinaly  excite- 
ment, in  this  respect  differing  from  the  torpor 
of  coma  produced  by  abnormal  conditions 
within  the  cranium  or  the  action  of  narcotic 
poisons.  In  the  deep  sleep  after  extreme  &- 
tigue  there  may  be  a  complete  suspension  of 
the  activity  of  the  cerebrum  and  tihe  sensory 
ganglia ;  some  authors  consider  dreams  a  proof 
of  imperfect  sleep,  while  others  mamtain  that 
there  are  always  dreams  during  sleep,  though 
they  may  not  be  remembered.  The  refreshing 
power  of  sleep  depends  on  the  nutritive  reno- 
vation effected  during  its  continuance;  it  is  a 
necessity  of  the  system,  and  must  be  periodi- 
cally iMtdged  in.  After  12  to  16  hours  of 
waking  a  sense  of  fatigue  is  experienced  under 
ordinary  circumstances^  showing  that  the  brain 
needs  rest,  and  this  cannot  be  shaken  off  unless 
by  some  strong  phymoal  or  moral  stimulus; 
more  sleep  is  required  by  the  young,  and  less 
by  the  aged,  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of 
the  waste  of  the  tissues.  When  the  sense  of 
fatigne  has  reached  its  maximum,  sleep  will 
supervene,  even  under  the  most  unfavorable 
circametances ;  the  soldier  falls  asleep  with  the 
din  of  battle  around  him,  the  sick  under  violent 
pain,  the  sentinel  on  his  post,  the  doctor  and 
the  coachman  on  their  midnight  drives,  the  stu- 
dent over  his  books,  and  the  tired  workman  in 
every  branch  of  labor.  It  may  be  retarded  by 
uncommon  mental  concentration,  excitement, 
suspense,  or  the  exercise  of  a  stronff  will,  al- 
ways however  witii  an  exhaustion  of  nervous 
power  which  requires  a  proportionally  long 
period  of  repose.  Btillness,  damiess,  and  quiet, 
and  monotonous  low  noises,  like  the  buzzing  of 
insects,  the  murmur  of  the  wind  in  the  trees, 
the  purling  sound  of  running  water,  the  rip- 
pling on  a  beach,  the  suppressed  hum  of  a  dis- 
tant town,  the  droning  voice  of  a  dull  reader, 
or  the  mother's  lullaby,  promote  sleep;  gentle 
movements,  like  the  swhiging  of  a  hammock, 
the  rocking  of  a  cradle  or  boat,  the  hushing 
trot  of  the  nurse,  or  even  the  doft  rubbing  of 
the  body,  are  also  conducive  to  sleep ;  in  read- 
ing a  dull  book  the  eyes  wander  fatigued  from 
r^e  to  page,  and  the  excitement  of  the  mind 
not  enough  to  overcome  the  tendency  to 


deep.  Persons  get  acQUrtomed  to  fllMpai 
loua  noises,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  ndQg,  bt^ 
and  fSEustories,  and  often  cannot  nidilT  £ 
asleep  away  from  sudi  sounds.  Thetnoik 
from  deep  to  the  waking  state,  and  «ki «» 
is  generally  gradual,  Irat  8<«ietiiiiM  cntia 
The  foetus  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  ooDtiaid 
deep,  and  the  excess  of  the  deeping  OTer  ^ 
walong  hours  prevails  during  infiuKj  and  e^ 
hood,  or  while  growth  is  grater  thu  tk  k- 
cay  of  the  tissues,  and  this  de^is  moRfn^ 
found  as  well  as  longv.  Persons  of  pletiox 
habit,  with  good  appetite  and  powen  of  ^ 
tion,  are  uooaUy  sound  aleepen;  the  m?m 
deep  comparatively  littles  but  prafcori^; 
lymphatic,  pasdonless  individnab,  vbo  Te» 
tate  rather  than  live,  are  generdly  k»g  ^ 
era.  The  amount  of  deep  reqaml  d^ooi 
much  on  habit,  and  the  smallest  eieefmliiie 
generally  been  men  of  the  gnitoit  wti 
activity;  but  while  Frederic  the  Greater 
John  Hunter  required  only  5hoQn'flkep»iK)E: 
men  need  6  to  8  to  keep  in  heaUh ;  is  •  geea 
rule,  the  amount  necessary  to  refresh  the  ^ 
tem  is  in  proportion  to  the  amoont  of  mooi 
exertion  of  the  individual— The  ordharf  pb 
nomena  of  this  state  are  known  to  all;  vhik 
the  bndn  deeps,  and  tiie  senses  lesttodtk 
muscles  repose,  Qie  fonctioos  of  reEpinta. 
circulation,  nutrition,  secretion,  and  absoqtic 
continue;  the  true  i^inalmanewaiidfiip- 
onic  nervous  system  never  deep  while  Itfe  ccs- 
tinues;  in  some  caaes  of  sospcaded  uuDitka 
there  is  not  only  torpor  of  me  eeoioral  co* 
tres,  but  a  greater  or  less  dindnutioQ  of  tbe 
activity  of  the  organic  funotioD8»  toj  wd  * 
in  the  state  of  Mbemalion.  Wldeiittni 
most  animals  natmraDy  sleep  at  d^t  »■? 
others  rest  by  day  and  are  active  at  #1 » 
the  moths,  goatsuckers,  owls,  bate,  id  » 
larger  camivora.  During  deep  the  tonpen- 
ture  of  the  body  fidls  about  W  F.;  be»»»| 
chilliness  genenlly  fdt  during  a  U9>  in  »< 
daytime,  and  the  propriety  of  throwing  «» 
covering  over  the  body  during  deep,  eT«  d 
summer,  to  avoid  taking  coM;  in  this  ^ 
there  is  also  less  power  of  resisting  ^^^^^^^ 
pecially  those  of  a  malarious  diaraeter.  >«* 
mgisso  refrediing during dckneei. or »«■- 
dudve  to  rapid  convdescence,  as  qdet  «ipj 
deeplessness,  in  some  forms  of  mania,  eewW 
inflammation,  and  nervous  diseases,  ^7^ 
tinue  for  weeks  or  months.  A  hahttw  «• 
ficiency  of  sleep,  fixwn  excitement  or  e»e«« 
study,  produces  sooner  or  later  headache*  t***" 
bral  disturbance,  resdeasness  and  femwA 
and,  if  the  warning  be  not  seasonahlj  «w» 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  »optey,  pw^ 
insanity,  and  imbecility.  The  oases  ^fi»J 
prolonged  for  many  days  ot  even  vedi  vf 
examples  of  hysteric  coma  rather  than  c^ 
sive  somnolence;  an  unusud  tendency  to  o^ 
nary  deep  generally  indicates  ccog«^  jVjv 
brain  with  an  apoplectic  diathesis;  the^ 
ness  ifrom  exposure  to  severe  cold  «p"V 
the  inoreasea  pressure  of  blood  on  the  in> 
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from  the  contracted  state  of  the  saperfioial  yee- 
sela,  the  fatal  teiminatioii  being  accelerated  by 
the  leas  amount  of  heat  geA^erated  in  the  body 
daring  sleep.  (For  farther  details  see  AmiCAL 
MAGHKrisif,  OoiCA,  Dbkah,  and  Somnambu- 
ijsic.)— The  more  or  less  complete  suspension 
of  the  organic  Amotions  of  plants  dnnng  the 
cold  season  has  been  called  their  winter  sleep. 
Tliey  have  also  a  diarnal  sleep,  in  which  the 
leaves  and  flowers  undergo  periodical  changes 
in  their  position,  folding,  and  closing,  which  to 
a  certain  extent  may  be  compared  to  the  sleep 
of  the  animal  functions.  These  phenomena  are 
not  due  entirely  to  any  external  conditions  of 
light,  heat,  and  moistnre,  as  the  experiments 
of  De  OandoUe  and  Meyen  ^ow,  bat  depend 
on  causes  inherent  in  the  plants. 

SLEIDAN,  or  Slbidakus,  Johann,  a  Ger- 
man statesman  and  author,  whose  real  name 
was  Philipson,  bom  in  Sleida,  near  Oologne, 
in  1506,  died  in  Strasbourg,  Oct.  81,  1550. 
He  studied  at  the  uniyersities  of  Oologne, 
li^,  Louvain,  Paris,  and  Orleans,  and  be- 
came profoundly  yersed  in  law  and  clinical 
literature.  In  1585  he  entered  the  public  ser- 
vice of  France,  and  was  creditably  employed 
on  several  occasions  in  diplomatic  business; 
but  having  secretly  adopted  the  doctrines  of 
Lather,  he  repaired  in  1543  to  Strasbourg, 
where  he  was  appointed  by  the  Protestant 
princes  historian  of  the  Smalcaldic  league,  and 
by  the  town  council  professor  of  law.  The 
remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  in  the  dis- 
charge of  various  important  public  duties,  in- 
duduig  negotiations  with  France  and  England, 
and  his  attendance  in  1551  at  the  council  of 
Trent  as  deputy  from  Strasbourg.  His  repu- 
tation at  the  present  day  rests  chiefly  on  nis 
great  work  entitled  De  Statu  Bdigioms  et  Bmr 
fmbUecBy  OoTolo  Quinto  0(B9are,  Cammentarii 
(1555),  in  25  books,  to  which  a  26Ui  was  added 
from  a  manuscript  found  among  his  papers.  It 
eriibraces  a  history  of  the  reformation  from 
1517  to  1556,  and  is  esteemed  not  less  on  ac- 
count of  its  faithfulness  and  its  impartiality, 
which  elicited  the  commendation  of  Pope  Paul 
IV.,  than  of  the  simple  and  elegant  Latin  in 
which  it  is  written.  It  has  been  translated 
into  most  modem  languages,  the  best  English 
version  being  that  of  jk.  Bohun  (1689),  with  a 
continuation  to  the  dose  of  the  council  of  Trent 
in  1568.  The  most  esteemed  Latin  option  is 
tJiat  of  J.  (J.  Bdhm  (Frankfort,  1785-'6).  Slei- 
dan*s  remaining  works  are :  De  awUuor  SummU 
Imperils,  BaJfyUmico,  PerneOj  Oraco^  et  Bomo" 
no,  Libri  IIL^  which  has  been  translated  and 
continued  by  various  hands;  Summa  DoetrincB 
Platonie  de  Bepubliea  et  de  LegOme  (1548); 
and  his  OftucuU^  first  published  in  1608. 

8LIDELL,  John,  an  American  politician, 
bom  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1798.  He 
entered  commercial  life,  but  was  not  success- 
fo],  and  removed  to  New  Orleans,  wh^re  he 
embraced  the  profession  of  the  law,  became 
one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the 
Lousiana  bar,  and  was  appointed  by  President 


Jackson  IT.  8.  district  attorney.  He  was  fre- 
quently elected  to  the  state  legislature,  and  was 
a  representative  in  conmss  from  1848  to  1845. 
In  1845  he  was  sent  by  Preddent  Polk  as  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
Mexico,  to  negotiate  for  the  settlement  of  the 
threatening  questions  then  in  dispute  between 
the  two  countries.  He  arrived  at  Vera  Oruz  in 
November,  but  his  mission  proving  fraltless, 
he  set  out  on  his  return  in  the  spring  of  1846. 
In  1858  he  was  chosen  U.  S.  senator  for  the 
unexpired  term  of  Senator  Soul^  who  had 
been  appointed  minister  to  Spain,  and'was 
afterward  reelected  for  6  years.  He  spoke 
rarely  in  the  senate,  but  served  on  important 
committees,  and  exerted  great  influence.  He 
was  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  southern  rights  party,  and  after  Louisiana 
had  passed  the  ordinance  of  secession,  in  Jan. 
1861,  he  withdrew  on  Feb.  4  from  the  senate 
with  his  colleague.  On  retiring  he  made  a 
menacing  and  defiant  qieech  to  tiie  remaining 
senators,  in  which  he  asserted  that  in  case 
there  was  any  attempt  to  coerce  the  seceding 
states,  the  great  powers  of  Europe  would  break 
the  '*  paper  blockade,"  that  every  sea  would 
swarm  with  the  volunteer  militia  of  the  ocean 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  mercantile  marine 
of  the  North  must  either  siul  under  foreign 
fiags  or  rot  at  its  wharfe,  and  that  men  and 
ships  for  privateering  would  be  derived  from 
New  York  and  New  England.  He  was  not 
prominent,  however,  either  in  the  military  or 
civil  proceedings  of  the  seceding  states  until 
the  autumn  of  1861,  when  he  was  despatcheid 
to  act  as  commissioner  to  France,  together  with 
Mr.  Mason  of  Virginia,  who  was  appointed  in 
the  same  capacity  to  England.  £(ailing  firom 
Oharleston,  S.  0.,  they  ran  the  blockade,  and 
embarked  at  Havana  on  board  the  English  mail 
steamer  Trent.  On  Nov.  8  Oapt.  Wilkes,  of  the 
U.  S.  steam  frigate  Son  Jacinto,  boarded  this 
vessel,  and  arrested  both  the  commiarioners  and 
their  secretaries,  who  were  placed  in  confine- 
ment in  Fort  Warren,  Boston  harbor.  Their 
capture  having  however  been  informal,  they 
were  released  on  the  reclamation  of  the  British 
govemment,  and  sailed  for  England  Jan.  1, 1862. 
SLKjK),  a  county  in  the  province  of  0<m- 
naught,  on  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Ireland,  bounded 
by  Leitrim,  Roscommon,  Mayo,  and  the  At- 
lantic ocean;  area,  721  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1861, 
125,079.  The  chief  towns  are  Sliffo,  the  capi- 
tal, Dromore,  and  Toberourry.  The  coast  line 
is  generally  mgged,  and  is  deeply  indented  by 
the  bays  of  Sligo  and  Sillala.  Sligo  bay  is 
about  6  m.  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  extends  in- 
land 10  m.  to  the  town  of  Sligo.  There  are 
several  dangerous  sands  in  both  Sligo  and  Kil- 
lala  bays,  and  along  the  coast  to  the  K  of  the 
latter.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Sligo,  Moy, 
Arrow,  Awinmore,  and  Easky.  Lough  Gill, 
the  chief  lake,  is  about  6  m.  long  and  2  broad, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery. 
A  great  deal  of  the  surface  of  Sligo  is  moun- 
tainous and  boggy ;  but  none  of  the  summita 
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are  mnoh  more  than  1.800  feet  in  height.  Iron 
ore  appears  in  several  places,  and  copper  and 
lead  mines  were  formerly  worked.  Coarse 
woollens  and  some  other  articles  for  domestic 
use  are  manufactured.  There  are  many  re- 
mains of  antiquity  in  Sligo.  The  county  returns 
8  members  to  parliament,  2  for  the  coimty  and 
1  for  the  borough  of  Sligo. — Szjgo,  the  capital, 
is  situated  at  the  head  of  an  arm  of  the  bay  of 
the  same  name ;  pop.  in  1861, 18,861.  Vessels 
drawing  more  than  18  feet  are  obliged  to  anchor 
a  mile  below  the  town.  In  Jan.  1869,  84  sail- 
ing vessels  and  8  steamers,  of  an  aggregate  of 
4,798  tons,  were  registered  at  the  port. 

8L0ANE,  8iB  Hans,  a  British  physician  and 
naturalist,  born  in  Eillyleagh,  county  Down, 
Ireland,  Ap^^  ^^i  ^^^^)  ^^  ^^  Chelsea,  near 
London,  Jan.  11,  1758.  At  an  early  age  he 
evinced  a  strong  inclination  for  the  study  of 
natural  history,  and  haviuff  chosen  medicine  as 
his  profession,  he  repaired  to  London  and  put 
himself  under  the  instructions  of  the  most  emi- 
nent teachers  of  chemistry  and  anatomy.  His 
knowledge  of  botany  and  other  branches  of 
natural  history  at  the  same  time  attracted  the 
notice  of  Ray  and  Boyle,  with  whom  he  con- 
'  tracted  an  intimacy  which  lasted  as  long  as 
they  lived.  After  a  tour  on  the  continent, 
he  settled  in  1684  in  London,  and  was  soon 
after  elected  a  feUow  of  the  royal  society.  In 
1687  he  accompanied  the  duke  of  Albemarle 
to  Jamaica  in  the  capacity  of  physician^  and 
during  a  residence  of  16  months  on  the  island 
made  large  coUeotions  of  natural  curiosities, 
particularly  of  plants,  beside  acquiring  the  ma- 
terials for  an  elaborate  work  published  many 
years  afterward.  Returning  to  London,  he  was 
chosen  physician  of  Christ^s  hospital  in  1694, 
a  position  which  he  filled  for  86  years.  Hav- 
ing shortly  before  this  time  been  elected  secre- 
tin of  the  royal  society,  'he  succeeded  in  re- 
viving the  *^  Philosophical  Transactions,"  which 
had  l^n  for  some  years  discontinued,  and  until 
1712  he  acted  as  editor  of  the  work.  Mean- 
while he  had  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  compre- 
hensive cabinet  of  curiosities,  which  it  became 
one  of  the  chief  objects  of  his  life  to  enrich  and 
enlarge,  and  which  in  1701  received  a  very 
considerable  augmentation  by  the  bequest  of 
the  valuable  collection  of  William  Courten,  the 
greater  part  of  whose  fortune  had  been  ex- 
pended in  the  acquisition  of  rarities.  In  1707 
appeared  the  first  volume  (fol.)  of  his  ^'  Natural 
History  of  Jamaica,"  of  which  the  second  was 
published  in  1726,  and  in  1708  he  was  elected  a 
foreign  member  of  the  royal  academy  of  sciences 
at  Paris.  In  1716  he  was  created  a  baronet, 
being  the  first  English  physician  on  record  on 
whom  that  honor  had  been  conferred,  and  was 
also  appointed  physician-generfd  to  the  army, 
which  office  he  held  until  1727,  when  he  be- 
came physician  in  ordinary  to  George  I.  In 
1719  he  was  elected  president  of  the  college  of 
physicians,  and  in  1727  succeeded  Sir  Isaac 
JNew ton  as  president  of  the  royal  society,  of 
which  he  had  been  for  a  number  of  years  pre- 


vious the  vioe-president.  At  the  age  of  f 
he  formed  the  resolution  of  retirrngfromp 
lie  life,  and  in  Jan.  1741  removed  his  librr 
and  collections  to 'an  estate  inCheiseipe 
chased  in  1720,  where  he  passed  a  traoquil  cii 
age.  He  died  after  an  illness  of  3  djiTi,  d 
was  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  greater  ea 
course  of  people  than,  it  was  said,  had  ers 
before  assembled  on  a  like  occaaon.  Hi$(<«- 
lections,  amounting  to  200  vdmnes  of  drk^ 
plants  and  over  80,000  other  qtedmens  of  m:- 
ural  history,  beside  a  library  c^  60,000  Tdasa 
and  8,666  manuscripts,  were,  by  the  dimtic: 
of  his  will,  ofiered  to  the  natioD  for  £SO,0(Xl  i 
sum  which  did  not  equal  a  fourdi  partof  tkr 
value.  The  legacy  was  accepted  by  M^Iisffist 
and  in  its  purchase  originated  the  BriM  kv 
seum.  Among  the  more  important  beoeTolcL* 
schemes  in  which  Sir  Hans  was  engaged  d?* 
ing  his  life,  was  the  establishm^t  of  a  dispet 
sary  for  providing  the  poor  with  medkal  ser- 
vices and  medicines  gratuitously,  and  of  tW 
foundling  hospitaL  He  also  presented  ti» 
apothecaries*  company  with  the  fredioid  d 
their  botanic  garden,  which  formed  part  of  bis 
estate  at  Chelsea,  <m  condition  thattherfiioiiiil 
preserve  the  land  for  ever  as  a  physic  gsidti 
His  private  benefactions  were  num^tHs  tid 
well  applied,  and  during  the  long  period  dur 
he  held  the  office  of  physician  to  Clintf  hos- 
pital he  devoted  his  stdary  to  charitable  pc" 
poses.  His  writings,  in  adition  to  thosesped- 
fied,  comprise  a  Latin  catalogue  of  thephitfs  ^ 
Jamaica,  a  treatise  on  sore  eyes  (once  hjgtif 
esteemed),  and  a  number  of  oimtribntiGas  t9 
the  ^'Philosophical  Transactions.^'  baKiei- 
tifio  point  of  view  he  was  noted  rsther  s?  < 
diligent  and  discriminating  collector  thn  tsi 
man  of  original  ideas.  He  was  die  first  is  ^* 
land  to  introduce  into  general  practieetbeet 
of  bark,  and  iie  gave  a  considenble  impolie^^ 
the  practice  of  inoculation  by  perfonningtia^ 
operation  on  several  of  the  royal  hna\j^ 

SLOE  (prunus  fPtnofo^  Linn.),  a  lai?e  j?cr 
shrub,  or  occasionally  a'  small  tree  30  fiNt  lup^ 
with  creeping  roots  throwing  np  BmBen® 
suckers,  the  bark  black  and  the  ^^^^ 
elliptical,  or  ovate,  downy  beneath.  &^1 
toothed,  dark  green ;  the  flowers  appeca? 
before  the  foliage,  white,  solitary;  the  fra 
globose,  black,  covered  with  a  copiow  woob 
when  ripe,  the  flesh  austere.  There  are  »«« 
varieties,  ofwhich  one  has  double  fiov^  i" 
sloe  occurs  throughout  Europe,  growing  •qB*;*? 
weU  in  fertile  and  sterile  soils;  it  b1b«J» 
seen  in  waste  places  and  by  Ae  roadwes  ff« 
eastern  New  England  to  PennsjlTiDtt'  f^ 
adventitious  from  Europe.    Hie  ▼«»  «[r 
trunk  is  hard  and  takes  a  flue  polish ;  tfae J^ 
of  the  fruit  is  said  to  enter  "^^^yJ^Jf  ?! 
manuiSEkCture  of  cheap  port  winea;  ^*^^! 
been  used  as  a  febrifuge,  and  in  t«"*"^5«4 
with  analkaliitaflbrdsayellovdye,aMf^ 
sulphate  of  iron  a  beautiful  black  im-  ^^^ 
readOy  propagated  from  sacken  or  ftflo  ^^ 
seeds,    (See  Fluit.) 
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SLOOP,  a  BaUing  yessel  with  one  mast,  rig- 
ged fore  and  aft,  that  is,  having  a  triangolar 
foreeail  attached  to  the  bowsprit  and  mast,  and 
a  mainnail  ait  the  mast,  attached  to  a  gafF  above 
and  a  boom  below,  and  to  the  mast  by  its  fore- 
most edge.  It  differs  from  the  cntter  in  having 
a  fixed  steeving  bowsprit  and  a  jibstay.  Sloops 
may  be  of  any  size  from  a  mere  boat  to  a  ves- 
sel of  150  or  200  tons.  They  are  mostly  em- 
ployed in  the  coasting  trade.  Steam  propellers 
are  often  sloop-rigged. — ^A  sloop  of  war  is  a 
war  vessel  rigged  either  as  a  sloop,  schooner, 
ship,  or  brig,  and  mounting  18  to  82  guns. 

SLOTH,  the  name  of  the  edentate  mammals 
of  the  family  tardigrada  (111.)  and  genus  hrady- 
fm  (Linn.) ;  both  tiie  family  and  generic  names 
are  derived  from  the  extreme  slowness  of  the 
gait;  it  is  20  pa^re$»eux  of  the  French.  The 
doths  were  placed  by  Linnsons  in  his  order 
Iruta^  by  Endeben  between  the  lemnrs  and 
opossom  and  the  true  edentates,  and  by  Bod- 
daert  with  the  bats;  Be  Blfdnville  regarded 
them  as  anomalous  quadrumana  organized  for 
climbing,  and  Onvier  as  the  link  between  eden- 
tates and  pachyderms.  The  skull  is  small, 
rounded,  flat,  and  truncated  in  front;  the  Jaws 
very  short  and  the  face  very  little  projectmg 
beyond  the  line  of  the  cranium;  the  malar 
bone  gives  off  a  zygomatic  process  which  runs 
backward  and  passes  above  the  corresponding 
one  of  the  temporal  bone  without  touching  it, 
a  2d  process  descending  outside  the  lower  jaw, 
which  is  very  strong.  The  fore  legs  are  much 
longer  than  the  hind,  and  all  the  toes  end  in 
long  curved  claws,  channelled  underneath,  the 
bones  firmly  united  together  and  the  claws 
naturally  turned  in  against  the  soles ;  the  fore 
feet  have  either  3  or  2  toes,  and  the  hind  feet  8 
toes;  the  latter  ar^  articulated  obliquely  on 
the  leg,  so  that  only  the  exterior  edge  touches 
the  ground,  of  course  making  progression  on  a 
level  surface  very  awkward ;  the  pelvis  is  so 
wide  and  the  thighs  so  laterally  directed  that 
the  knees  cannot  be  brought  together.  The 
ears  are  very  short,  and  concealed  under  the 
^r,  which  is  dry,  harsh,  and  coarse ;  that  the 
oircolation  may  not  be  arrested  by  pressure  on 
ft  single  trunk,  and  especially  that  the  velocity 
of  the  blood  may  be  retarded  and  permit  slow 
And  long  continued  contraction  of  the  muscles 
of  the  arms  and  legs,  the  axillary  and  iliac  ar- 
teriea,  instead  of  pursuing  their  usual  course 
down  the  limbs  as  single  vessels,  suddenly  sub- 
divide into  from  40  to  60  small  trunks  of  equal 
nze,  freely  anastomosing  with  each  other,  look- 
u|g  somewhat  like  a  mass  of  varicose  veins,  and 
distributed  chiefly  to  the  muscles.  The  stom- 
ach b  divided  into  4  cavities  without  folds,  the 
intestme  is  short,  and  the  c»cum  absent ;  the 
''^ftiKunffi  are  2,  and  pectoral ;  there  is  a  com- 
Jjon  cloaca,  as  in  birds,  for  the  expulsion  of 
^6  nrine  and  fisces.  The  dental  formula  is 
r|)  the  teeth  being  sunple,  separated,  nearly 
cylindrical,  without  roots,  with  an  undivided 
hollow  base  continually  growing  as  they  are 
^om  by  use,  and  compost  of  dentine  and  ce- 
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ment  without  enamel ;  there  are  no  incisors ; 
the  anterior  molars  are  very  small  in  the  d-toed 
sloth,  but  in  the  2-toed  are  long,  pointed,  re- 
sembling canines,  and  the  lower  placed  behind 
the  upper.  The  tail  is  very  short,  or  absent. 
The  sloths  were  considered  by  the  early  natu- 
ralists as  imperfect  and  deformed  creatures, 
and  indeed  they  are  very  slow  in  their  move- 
ments a;nd  awkward  on  the  ground ;  but  in  the 
trees,  tilieir  natural  home,  their  peculiarities  of 
structure  are  as  admirably  adapted  for  their 
convenience  and  enjoyment  as  in  any  other 
animal;  the  fore  limbs  have  great  freedom  of 
motion,  Stud  all  are  so  constructed  that  by 
means  of  the  claws  they  suspend  themselves  to 
the  branches  of  trees  and  hang  for  a  long  time, 
and  even  sleep,  back  downward.  They  are 
rarely  seen  on  the  ground,  and  for  the  reason 
that  they  can  pass  from  one  tree  to  another  by 
the  interlocking  branches  for  miles  in  the  thick 
forests  of  South  America,  which  they  inhabit 
from  Guiana  to  Paraguay,  some  species  extend- 
ing to  Peru,  and  according  to  some  authors  into 
Central  America.  They  are  rarely  more  than  2 
feet  long,  and  their  hair  resembles  in  color  the 
bark  of  the  trees  upon  which  they  live ;  the 
food  is  entirely  vegetable,  the  leaves  and  twigs 
of  trees.  They  have  one  young  one  at  a  time, 
which  clings  to  the  mother's  back,  hiding 
among  the  hair;  the  native  name  is  at,  from 
their  feeble  nlaintive  cry ;  they  are  remarkably 
tenacious  of  life,  and  so  apparenUy  unconscious 
of  pain  that  the  sum  of  their  happiness,  which 
approaches  reptilian  insensibility,  is  perhaps 
as  great  as  that  of  any  other  animal,  though 
they  have  neither  strength  to  resist,  speed  to 
escape,  nor  cunning  to  deceive,  and  are,  as  Buf- 
fon  says,  prisoners  in  the  immensity  of  space, 
and  confined  almost  to  the  tree  on  which  they 
are  born. — ^Linnnus  gave  the  name  of  ^.  tridac- 
iylus  to  a  8-toed  sloth,  under  the  impression 
that  there  was  only  one  species  thus  character- 
ized, whereas  Wagner  describes  several  in  the 
Archivjurlfaturgeaehichts  for  1860.  The  ani- 
mal referred  to  by  LinnsBus  is  of  a  grayish  col- 
or, with  Hie  body  14  inches  long,  the  head 
about  8,  the  tail  1,  the  fore  limb  11,  the  hind 
6,  and  the  claws  2  to  2^ ;  it  has  9  cervical  ver- 
tebra, and  14  ribs  on  each  nde,  of  which  9  are 
true;  the  thumb  and  little  finger  are  rudimen- 
tary and  hidden  under  the  dkin ;  there  is  a  ru- 
dimentary clavicle  attached  to  the  acromion ; 
the  hair  is  reversed  on  the  forearm.  It  has 
been  calculated  that  it  takes  only  60  steps  a 
day,  consuming  a  month  in  traversing  a  mile ; 
if  by  chance  it  ascends  a  tree  too  remote  from 
another  to  admit  of  a  passage  across,  the  na- 
tives say  that  it  rolls  itself  in  a  ball  and  drops 
to  the  ground,  and  the  thick  wiry  hair  would 
render  such  a  fall  comparatively  harmless ;  from 
its  habits  it  can  rarely  if  ever  drink ;  its  flesh 
and  skin  are  useless ;  in  captivity  it  is  exceed- 
ingly stupid  and  uninterestmg.  In  the  B.  eii- 
eutliger  (Wagl.)  there  is  a  longitudinal  black 
band  on  the  neck,  with  2  reddish  spots  on  each 
aide;  above  it  is  mixed  brown,  reddish  and 
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whitish,  henoe  called  bj Buffon  aiddo»  hruU; 
it  is  grayish  and  brown  below,  and  the  face  is 
sarrounded  by  whitish  hairs.  The  collared 
sloth  (B,  torquatus^  111.)  is  17  inches  long,  with 
black  and  naked  face,  general  dirty  yellow  col- 
or, with  a  collar  of  long  black  hairs,  and  red 
forehead,  chin,  cheeks,  throat,  and  chest ;  palms 
and  soles  naked.  The  nnau  or  2-toed  sloth 
{B,  didactylus,  Linn.;  genus  eholapuSy  Illig.) 
is  mixed  brown  and  white,  paler  below ;  it  is 
about  2  feet  long,  with,  according  to  Dauben- 
ton,  23  ribs  on  each  side,  of  which  12  are  true; 
the  dayicles  are  complete,  and  the  tail  is  want- 
ing; it  has  a  longer  muzzle  and  shorter  fore 
legs  than  the  8-toed  species,  and  is  a  more  ac- 
tive animal,  especially  at  night ;  it  inhabits  the 
same  region,  and  is  sometimes  eaten  by  Indians 
and  negroes. — ^For  the  fossil  edentates  see  Ms- 
GALONTX,  MsaATHEBiuM,  and  Mylodon  ;  for  de- 
tails on  the  anatomy  of  the  genus  see  Gom- 
pAHATivB  Anatomy  and  Edentata. 

SLOVAKS,  the  name  of  a  Slavic  tribe,  form- 
ing together  with  the  Bohemians  and  Mora- 
vians the  Cecho<Slovakian  stem  of  the  western 
branch  of  the  Slavi.  (SeeSLAvi.)  They  inhabit 
the  If.  W.  and  part  of  the  a^oining  mountain 
regions  of  Hungary,  and  are  scattered  through 
the  whole  of  the  country.  In  the  9th  century 
they  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Moravian  em- 

Sire,  but  after  the  battle  at  Presburg  in  907 
[ley  were  gradually  subjugated  by  the  Magyars. 
Their  number  is  estimated  at  about  2,000,000, 
and  by  some  even  as  high  as  2,750,000,  of 
whom  about  f  belong  to  the  Protestant  and  the 
others  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  The 
language  of  the  Slovaks  is  more  broken  up  into 
Afferent  dialects  than  perhaps  any  other  living 
tongue,  and  is  nearest  related  to  the  Bohemian, 
between  which  and  the  Groato-Yindish  dia- 
lects it  forms  the  link  of  connection.  The  Slo- 
vi^ian  has  never  been  a  literary  language ;  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  render  it  so  was  made 
about  40  years  ago.  Most  of  their  scholars  pre- 
fer the  use  of  the  Bohemian  or  the  German  lan- 
guage, as  did  the  most  celebrated  Slovaks,  Kol- 
lar  and  Schafarik,  and  the  poets  Holly,  who 
translated  the  Latin  and  Greek  elegiac  poets, 
and  Roznay,who  translated  Anaoreon.  They 
have  however  in  their  vernacular  dialect  a 
translation  of  the  Bible  by  Palkowicz  (printed 
in  1881),  several  volumes  of  sermons,  a  dic- 
tionary in  4  volumes  by  Bernolak,  and  some 
other  books.  A  collection  of  the  best  popular 
songs  has  been  published  by  Kollar  (2  vols., 
Buda,  1834). 

SLOVENTZI,  the  name  of  'a  Slavic  tribe 
forming  a  subdivision  of  the  Illyrico-Servian 
branch  of  the  eastern  stem  of  the  Slavi.  (See 
Slavi.)  They  inhabit  the  duchies  of  Styria. 
Garinthia,  and  Gamiola,  and  also  the  banks  of 
the  rivers  Raab  and  Muhr  in  S.  W.  Hungary. 
They  call  themselves  Sloventzi,  but  are  known 
by  foreign  writers  under  the  name  of  Vindes  or 
Gomtans.  They  migrated  into  the  countries 
which  they  now  inhabit  in  the  6th  century, 
and  in  788  were  subjugated  by  Charlemagne, 


who  incorporated  their  territoiy  into  lus  o^ 
pire  under  the  name  of  the  Ymdi^li  no. 
The  language  of  the  Sloventzi  is  a  brand  i 
the  Servian  in  the  wider  sense  of  ^  tot. 
At  the  time  of  the  reformation,  Trnbe  ■:;: 
others  published  parts  of  the  Bible  m&ir> 
dish  translation,  and  several  other  boobfe 
religious  instruction.  Together  with  hi'c 
tantism  most  of  the  Yindish  boob  were  sc- 
pressed  upder  the  reign  of  Ferdinsnd  n^  ite 
which  for  a  oentnry  little  was  pnblisbed,  ct 
cept  parts  of  the  Bible,  grammars,  and  ^cti^ 
aries.  In  modem  times,  several  works  J 
prose  and  poetry  have  been  pablished  in  :b 
V  indish  language  by  Y odnik,  Baviukar,  icX 
Kumerdey,  Popovich,  and  others.  A  trcii- 
tion  of  the  whole  Bible  by  Japel,  in  5  \<tt-? 
was  published  at  Laybadi  in  1800.  Tbe  m- 
est  scholar  of  the  Sloventzi,  and  one  of  n 
most  eminent  Slavists  of  the  age,  is  Ecfix*. 
The  number  of  the  Sloventzi  is  overlOOCu^i. 
who  are  all  Roman  Gatholics,  with  tbeeittp- 
tion  of  some  15,000  in  Hungary  who  are  Pr.:- 
estants.  For  them  the  New  Testament  ei-C- 
in  a  translation  by  Stephen  Knauoo  ^Hik, 
1771,  and  St.  Petersburg,  1818).  Tlie  t« 
grammar  of  their  language  is  by  £opiUriIij* 
bach,  1808);  a  dictionary  has  been  vricailj 
Jarnik  and  Murko  (Laybach,  1832). 

SLO  WAGKI,  JuLiusz,  a  Polish  ^t  bort  b 
Krzemieniec,  Volhynia,  in  1809,  died  inPt-s, 
April  3,  1849.  He  was  educated  at  Viii 
where  his  father  Eusebius  Slowadd,  a  * 
teemed  prose  writer,  oflBdated  as  profesor - 
rhetoric  and  belles-lettres  at  the  muvtr?-^. 
He  was  at  Warsaw  at  the  time  of  the  octbntf 
of  the  revolution  of  1830,  and  both  as  a  K> 
kr  bard  and  a  soldier  ardently  partook  m 'i* 
struggle.  The  "Song  of»the  LiihuaiuiQ I^ 
gion"'  is  one  of  his  lyric  prodnctaoos  of  ttii 
time.  After  the  fall  of  Warsaw  he  taIc- 
Greece  and  the  East,  and  settled  is  P^- ^ 
whence  he  made  several  journeys  to  Swrjaj 
land  and  Italy.  Long  a  fiery  poet  of' ^-'i 
Fate"  and  sarcastic  opponent  of  &e  r4^« 
movement  among  the  Polish  emignt^'^  5 
France,  he  ultimately  became  c(HiTemdtu« 
mystical  politico-religious  doctrmee  of  i^^ 
anski  and  his  apostle  Middewicz.  Ei^<^ 
comprise  numerous  epic,  lyric,  dramatic.  ^ 
other  productions;  among  the  epics  are j^*' 
Biel^cH,  Hugo,  Lambro,  and  ''ITie  ArsL  ^4 
among  his  dramas :  MindoiUy  Mw  ^^ 
and  Ma&iepa,  , 

SLUG  {Umax,  Lam.),  a  genos  of  bcC^' 
belonging  to  the  air-breathing  P^f^^'f 
The  form  is  elongated,  tapering,  a^l^V: 
head  having  2  long  and  2  short  tent«det^»;| 
can  be  extended  and  drawn  in  likejM  ^^ 
of  a  glove  by  being  turned  inside  m  ^-^^ 
naked  body  is  covered  anteriorij"  b;  f  ^*- 
ceous  mantie,  under  which  is  the  hnm^  ^  _ 
ity,  the  respiratory  orifice  and  TentopeBC.  - 
the  right  side  of  it,  and  the  geDeraflwa^. 
beneafii  the  right  tentacles;  the  imb«^^ 
some  contwns  a  calcareous  grit,  anfl  id  **"* 
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nail,  thin,  nail-like  shell ;  when  alarmed  the 
d  can  be  partly  drawn  under  the  mantle ; 
he  posterior  end  of  the  body  is  a  small  aper- 
)  whence  proceed  the  adhesiye  threads  hj 
ich  they  let  themselves  down  from  plants 
ch  they  ascend  in  search  of  food.  Their 
ion  is  proyerbially  slow,  and  effected  by 
contractions  of  the  flat  disk  or  foot  on  the 
tral  surface.  The  upper  jaw  is  in  the  form 
a  toothed  crescent,  by  which  they  gnaw 
its  with  g^eat  voracity;  the  stomach  is 
igated;  the  skin  secretes  a  great  quantity 
nacosity,  which  serves  to  attach  tnem  to 
surfiices  on  which  they  creep ;  the  eyes  are 
lU  black  disks  at  the  end  of  the  posterior 
:acles;  the  sense  of  touch  is  delicate.  The 
reductive  season  is  in  spring  and  summer; 
f  are  hermaphrodite,  and  mutually  impreg- 
9  each  other;  the  eggs,  to  the  number  of 
or  800,  are  laid  in  moist  and  shady  places ; 
J  are  sensitive  to  cold,  and  at  the  approach 
rioter  burrow  into  the  ground,  where  they 
srnate ;  they  are  found  under  decaying  logs 
.  stones  in  dlamp  places,  and  in  gardens  and 
hards  in  evening  and  early  morning,  espe- 
]j  after  gentle  and  warm  showers.  They 
found  in  the  northern  temperate  zones  of 
h  hemispheres.  The  common  slug  of  New 
;laud,  L,  tunicata  (Qould),  is  nearly  an  inch 
g,  varying  in  color  from  dark  drab  to  black- 
Srown ;  the  back  is  wrinkled,  and  the  upper 
tacles  granulated  and  black  at  the  tips;  the 
t  is  very  narrow ;  it  is  found  almost  always 
h  the  isopod  crustaceans  commonly  called 
T  huga.  Otiier  species  are  described ;  they 
comparatively  rare  in  the  United  States, 
I  by  no  means  so  troublesome  as  in  Europe. 
e  common  European  slug  (£.  agreatis,  Linn.) 
mall  and  unspotted,  and  very  abundant  and 
itructive ;  they  are  killed  by  solutions  of  to- 
!co,  salt,  or  other  irritants,  or  by  covering  a 
»t  infested  by  them  with  ashes,  lime,  fine 
id,  or  any  powder  which  attaches  itself  to 
I  body  and  prevents  their  walking,  or  they 
7  be  arrested  by  some  sticky  substance; 
!at  numbers  are  devoured  by  mammals, 
ds,  and  reptiles.  The  rufous  slug  (Z.  rufus, 
m. ;  genus  arum,  Feruss.)  is  common  on  the 
>aQd  in  wet  weather,  and  has  a  shield  of 
careous  griuns  with  the  respiratory  orifice 
rard  the  anterior  part ;  it  is  of  a  reddish 
or,  and  sometimes  nearly  black;  a  soup 
ide  from  this  species  was  formerly  in  great 
[uest  in  pulmonary  diseases.  The  L.  mcu^ 
U9  (Linn.),  found  in  cellars  and  dark  woods, 
of  large  size,  and  often  spotted  or  striped 
th  black.  Analogous  genera  are  found  in 
ia.  The  phosphorescent  slug  (Z.  noctiluca, 
rass.),  of  the  island  of  Tenerine,  is  more  than 
inch  long,  and  has  a  small  luminous  disk  at 
3^  posterior  part  of  the  shield. 
SLUGr  WORM,  the  common  name  of  the 
TaB  of  the  sawflies,  or  the  hymenopterous 
lectg  of  the  family  tenthredinidcB.  The  slug 
)nn  described  by  Prof.  Peck  in  his  prize 
ay  (Boston,  1799),  and  called  by  him  ten-. 


thredo  cerari  (linn.),  has  been  placed  by  Harris 
in  the  genus  selandria  (blennoeampa).  The  fly 
is  black,  with  the  first  pair  of  legs  yellowish 
clay-colored ;  the  body  of  the  female  is  about 
I  of  an  inch  long,  that  of  the  male  a  little 
smaller.  They  usually  appear  in  Massachu- 
setts on  the  cherry  and  plum  trees  toward  the 
end  of  May,  disappearing  in  8  weeks  after  lay- 
ing  their  eggs  singly  in  incisions  on  the  lower 
surface  of  the  leaves;  the  young  are  hatched 
in  2  weeks,  coming  out  firom  June  5  to  July 
20,  according  to  season;  they  have  20  short 
legs,  a  pair  under  every  segment  except  the  4th 
and  the  last,  and  are  half  an  inch  long  when 
fully  grown ;  in  form  they  resemble  small  tad- 
poles, and  are  covered  with  a  thick  slimy  mat- 
ter which  has  given  them  the  name  of  slugs ; 
they  also  emit  a  disagreeable  odor.  They  come 
to  their  full  size  in  26  days,  casting  their  skin 
5  times,  after  which  they  enter  the  ground, 
change  to  chrysalids,  and  come  out  flies  in  16 
days ;  they  then  lay  eggs  for  a  second  brood, 
which  enter  the  ground  in  autumn,  and  appear 
as  flies  in  the  ensuing  spring,  some  remaining 
unchanged  for  a  year  longer.  They  feed  on 
leaves,  and  in  some  seasons  have  been  so  nu- 
merous as  to  strip  trees  entirely  of  their  foliage 
and  even  cause  their  destruction ;  they  are 
eaten  by  small  mammals  and  birds,  and  the 
eggs  are  destroyed  by  the  larvas  of  a  tiny  ich- 
neumon fly  (encyrttts).  The  trees  may  be  best 
preserved  against  their  attacks  by  lowering 
them  with  a  mixture  of  whale  oil  soap  and  wa- 
ter, or  powdering  them  with  ashes  or  quicklime. 
SMALOALD  (C^er.  8chmalJcalden\  a  town 
of  Hesse-Oassel,  in  the  province  and  84  m.  E. 
N.  E.  from  the  city  of  Fulda,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Silla  with  tlie  Smalcald;  pop.  5,478. 
It  is  an  antiquated  town,  has  important  manu- 
factures of  iron  and  steel,  and  there  are  ex- 
tensive salt  works  below  the  town;  but  it 
is  principally  noteworthy  for  the  Protestant 
league  formed  here  in  the  16th  century,  and 
the  ''Smalcaldic  Articles."  The  Smalcaldic 
league  was  concluded  Feb.  27,  1581,  by  7 
princes,  2  counts,  and  11  free  cities,  for  mu- 
tual defence  of  their  religious  and  political  in- 
dependence against  Oharles  Y.  and  l^e  Catho- 
lic states.  It  was  limited  at  flrst  to  6  years, 
but  in  1586  new  members  were  admitted  at  a 
second  convention  at  Smalcald,  and  the  term 
extended  to  10  years,  with  a  resolution  to 
maintain  an  army  of  12,000  men.  The  elector 
John  Frederic  of  Saxony  and  the  landgrave 
Philip  of  Hesse,  became  the  leaders  of  the 
league,  whose  war  against  the  emperor  (1646 
-7)  was  terminated  by  the  victory  of  the  lat- 
ter at  Mnhlberg,  AprU  24,  1547.— -In  1587  a 
convention  of  theologians  met  at  Smalcald  and 
signed  a  confession  of  faith  drawn  up  in  sever- 
al articles  by  Luther,  and  known  subsequently 
as  the  "  Smalcaldic  Articles."  They  were  in- 
tended to  serve  as  a  representation  of  the 
views  held  by  the  Protestants  to  the  proposed 
council  of  Mantua,  which  the  pope  had  an- 
nounced, but  which  was  never  held.    They 
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were  entirely  in  conformity  with  the  Augsburg 
Oonfeasion,  and  were  reoeired  among  the  sjm- 
boHcal  books  of  the  Lutheran  church. 

SMALL  POX  (variola)^  a  contagious  fever, 
characterized  by  a  pustular  eruption  having  a 
depressed  centre.  Though  some  medical  au- 
thors are  inclined  to  look  on  the  plague  of 
Athens  described  by  Thucydides  as  identical 
with  small  poz,  yet  most  agree  that  the  dis- 
ease was  unknown  to  the  ancients ;  for  it  could 
scarcely  happen  that  so  fatal  a  disease,  the 
course  of  which  is  so  strictly  limited  and  the 
symptoms  so  strongly  marked,  could  fail  to  be 
intelligibly  described  by  the  medical  writers 
of  antiquity.  The  terms  variola  and  pacee  first 
occur  in  tiie  Bertinian  chronide  of  the  date 
961.  Variola  is  derived  from  the  Latin  varuSj 
a  blotch  or  pimple,  while  pox  is  of  Saxon  origin 
and  signifies  a  bag  or  pouch ;  the  prefix  small 
was  added  in  the  16th  century.  Ilie  era  com- 
monly assigned  for  the  first  appearance  of  small 
pox  is  A.  D.  569,  about  the  date  of  the  birth 
of  Mohammed;  it  seems  then  to  have  com- 
menced in  Arabia,  and  the  raising  of  the  siege 
of  Mecca  by  an  Abyssinian  army  is  attributed 
to  the  ravages  made  by  small  pox  among  the 
troops.  The  new  part  which  Arabia  under 
Mohammed  and  his  followers  was  made  to 
play  in  history  contributed  to  the  rapid  propa- 
fl»tion  of  the  disease  throughout  uie  world. 
Rhazes,  an  Arabian  physician  who  practised  at 
Bagdad  about  the  beginning  of  the  10th  cen- 
tury, is  the  first  medical  author  whose  writings 
have  come  down  tons  who  treats  expressly  of 
the  disease;  he  however  quotes  several  of  his 
predecessors,  one  of  whom  is  believed  to  have 
flourished  about  the  year  of  the  Hegira,  A.  D. 
622.  Measles  and  scarlet  fever  were  at  first 
confounded  with  small  pox,  or  considered  as 
varieties  of  it;  and  this  error  seems  to  have 
prevuled  more  or  less  until  Sydenham  finally 
showed  the  essential  difierences  between  the 
diseases.  Boerhaave  was  the  first  to  insist 
that  contagion  is  essential  to  the  propagation 
of  the  disease. — ^The  period  of  incubation,  that 
is,  the  time  that  elapses  from  the  moment  the 
patient  receives  the  contagion  until  it  begins 
to  manifest  its  effect  in  the  initiatory  fever,  is 
usually  14  days,  though  in  some  cases  it  may 
be  shorter  and  in  others  longer.  During  this 
time  he  conunonly  remains  in  his  ordinary 
health.  The  invasion  of  the  disease  is  an* 
nounoed  by  chills  followed  by  fever ;  this  last 
is  apt  to  be  attended  with  pain  in  the  back, 
particularly  in  the  loins,  and  with  nausea  and 
vomiting.  If  the  fever  runs  high,  witfi  violent 
pain  in  the  back  and  much  delirium,  the  disease 
commonly  assumes  a  severe  form.  In  children 
the  invasion  is  often  announced  by  an  attack 
of  convulsions.  The  eruption  begins  to  show 
itself  on  the  8d  day  of  the  fever.  As  a  rule,  to 
which  however  there  are  some  exceptions,  the 
eruption  shows  itself  first  on  the  face,  then  on 
the  neck  and  wrists,  then  on  the  trunk,  and 
finally  on  the  extremities.  On  the  5th  day  the 
eruption  is  complete,  and  after  this  few  or  no 


new  spots  a|>pear.  It  atfiratconastBofBa 
papules  or  pimples ;  by  the  4th  da^  free  li^ 
first  appearance  th^e  papules  are  colt? 
into  vesicles  filled  with  a  thin  IjmphssciF 
ing  a  depression  in  their  centre,  whoa  if 
are  termed  umbilicated.    The  Veacb  jc 
now  to  be  surrounded  by  an  areok  vti. 
soon  becomes  of  a  dark  crimson  eok .  i* 
lymph  which  they  contain,  at  first  cdories^i. 
transparent,  is  gradually  converted  m  yt 
which  increases  in  quantity  and  dkeod*  L: 
walls  until  they  become  hemisphericaL  i:«c 
the  8th  day  of  the  eruption  a  dark  spoc  l^ 
its  appearance  at  the  centre  of  the  postd&fii 
gadually  dries  up  and  is  converted  vAoui 
When  this  scab  falls  it  leaves  either  u  aui- 
ble  cicatrix  or  a  purplish  red  mark  vliid  kz 
very  slowly,  and  which  exposnre  to  it.*-. i 
mosphere  for  a  long  time  renders  Terr  die 
In  passing  away,  the  eruplaon  follows  the  oc* 
it  took  on  its  first  appearance,  the  (oti  i*^ 
falling  from  the  £ace,  tiien  from  the  trmi  i'< 
last  from  the  extremities. — ^When  the  posia 
are  comparatively  few  in  number,  thej  r: 
separated,  sometimes  widely,  from  eaduk 
and  the  disease  is  termed  discrete  {MriaU  ^'^ 
creta) ;  when  they  are  very  nmnemii  ^ 
touch  each  other  and  run  together,  tihlti:^: 
it  is  termed  confluent  (Toriola  cotdumr,  d 
between  the  two  a  third  vari^,  the  saci-c* 
fluent  or  coherent,  is  often  spoken  ot  Is  C: 
discrete  form  the  fever  oonunonlf  ssbsih  ;£ 
the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  mdvbet^* 
pustules  are  few  in  number  it  marnci  recs' 
but  where  they  are  at  all  numerous,  tbei'sa^ 
uration  is  commonly  attended  with  Eti*  ^ 
less  fever.    With  the  appearance  of  tfce  cf 
taon  on  the  surface,  more  or  less  sore  tiip«i  i 
complained  of;  on  examining  it,  the  is^  ^ 
tonsUs  are  found  red  and  swollen,  and  p:^^ 
make  their  appearance  upon  thamcp^'^ 
roof  of  the  mouth,  and  the  inside  of  the  cLe*^ 
the  patient  at  the  same  time  is  cominoBij^ 
or  less  troubled  with  salivation,  "fflia** 
pox  is  confluent,  the  subcntaneons  ctSmJ^^ 
sue  seems  involved  in  the  disease,  tbesft-^^ 
is  very  great,  and  by  the  6th  day  tl» Jf^ - 
commonly  unable  to  open  his  eyes.  1»^^ 
tion  on  the  face  sometimes  coileflcea  icJ^' 3* 
huge  sore;  it  is  attended  with  itonaepn^ 
itching,  and  the  fever  is  of  the  typb^J  ^ 
the  debility  bdng  extreme,  and  the  ptfg 
restless,  sleepless,  and  often  ^^^^°^J^ 
the  pulse  is  small,  frequent,  and  lee^^-  ;; 
such  cases  the  accompanying  i"^^*'^flj* 
the  mouth,  nasal  passages,  pharynx,  *^  *•  . 
adds  greatly  to  the  distress  of  the  [«&*•=*; 
the  danger  of  the  disease,  sometimes  J^«^r. 
ducing  suffocation.    The  disease  is  irn.^  ^^ 
tended  by  a  peculiar  odor,  botm«^-^f 
cases  this  is  nauseous  and  oflensiTe  (^^ 
most  unbearable  degree.  In  this  form  wk]^ 
which  commonly  abates  on  the  conuEg/J* 
the  eruption,  is  aggravated  as  the  «JJf  t], 
proaches  maturation.  The8thaayrft"<,^';J^ 
tion  or  the  11th  of  the  disease  is  oonaa*.  •* 
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most  fatal  day,  while  more  patients  die  doriiig 
the  2d  week  of  the  disease  than  either  earlier 
or  later.     Thus,  of  168  fatal  oases  cited  hj  Dr. 
Gregory,  27  deaths  (nearly  |  of  the  whole) 
took  plaoe  on  the  8th  day  of  the  eruption,  82 
died  in  the  first  week,  99  in  the  2d,  and  21  in 
the  3d,  and  bnt  16  in  the  after  periods. — ^When 
patients  recover  from  severe  attacks  of  small 
pox,  blindness  from  an  intercurrent  inflamma- 
tion of  the  conjunctiva  is  an  occasional  result, 
and  before  the  general  introduction  of  vaccina- 
tion blindness  from  small  pox  was  of  very  com- 
mon occurrence.    Beside  inflammation  of  the 
eyes,  glandnl^  swellings  and  abscesses,  bed 
florea,  and  phlebitis  are  occasional  complica- 
tions.   It  is  also  sometimes  complicated  with  a 
diseased  condition  of  the  blood  producing  hem- 
orrhage from  various  organs,  together  with 
petechi89.  These  oases  are  always  attended  with 
great  debility;  the  accompanying  fever  is  ty- 
phoid, and  the  eruption  itself  does  not  come 
oat  freely.    They  are  almost  invariably  fatal. 
Pregnancy  is  a  serioos  complication,  although 
in  his  own  experience  the  writer  has  not  found 
it  so  frequently  a  fatal  one  as  authors  would 
lead  ns  to  expect.    Abortion  or  premature  de- 
livery with  the  death  of  the  child  is  com- 
monly produced,  but  the  mother  frequently 
recovers.    Sometimes  the  child  presents  the 
characteristic  eruption  of  the  disease,  but  this 
ia  rare.    Still  more  rarely  a  mother  whose  sys- 
tem has  been  protected  by  vaccination  or  a 
previous  attack  of  the  disease,  communicates 
it,  after  exposure,  to  the  fxtua  in  utero^  while 
she  herself  escapes.    Confluent  small  pox  la 
Always  a  dangerous  disease,  and  the  danger  is 
aggravated  if  the  patient  be  still  in  infancy  or 
over  45  years  of  age,  or  of  a  feeble  or  strumous 
constitution. — ^The  mortality  of  small  pox  is 
est'miated  at  ^  or  ^  of  all  who  are  attacked; 
that  of  the  London  small  pox  hospital  for  the 
^t  50  years  has  averaged  80  per  cent.    Like 
many  other  contagious  diseases,  it  is  subject  to 
epidemic  influence,  and  when  it  prevails  epi- 
demically it  seems  to  be  severer  and  more  fatal. 
It  is  remarkable  that  when  it  is  communicated 
by  a  minute  portion  of  the  virus  being  insert- 
^  under  the  cuticle  by  inoculation,  as  it  is 
termed,' the  disease  is  far  less  violent  than 
tf  oommunioated   through   the    atmosphere. 
When  patients  are  inoculated  the  mortality  is 
rarely  greater  than  1  in  600  or  700.    Inoculsr 
hon  was  introduced  into  civilized  Europe  from 
Constantinople  through  the  sense  and  cour- 
se of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  but  since 
the  discovery  of  vaccination  by  Dr.  Jenner  has 
been  discontinued.    (See  Vaooination.) — ^For 
*  long  time  the  dangers  of  small  pox  were 
aggravated  by  the  means  used  for  its  cure ;  in 
wwrdance  with  the  theories  of  the  time,  which 
will  have  their  influence  among  the  vulgar,  the 
wuption  was  looked  upon  as  an  effort  made  by 
nature  to  free  the  system  from  morbid  matter; 
the  more  abundant  it  was,  the  better  for  the 
patient    The  eruption  was  aooordinffly  en- 
coaraged  by  warm  drinks  and  a  heated  atmo- 


rohere.  Sydenham  was  the  .first  to  inculcate 
the  necessity  of  free  ventilation  and  a  cooling 
regimen.  Mild  cases  of  small  pox  require  little 
except  attention  to  hy^^enic  measures;  the 
disease  is  attended  wi&  little  danger,  and 
should  run  its  course  uninfluenced  by  art. 
When  it  is  severe,  attention  should  be  early 
directed  to  supporting  the  strength  of  the  pa- 
tient. The  diet  should  be  as  nutritious  as  he 
can  bear,  and,  when  indicated  by  the  pulse, 
wine  and  stimulants  should  be  freely  adminis- 
tered. The  troublesome  itching,  which  causes 
great  suffering,  may  be  alleviated  by  the  appli- 
cation of  sweet  oil,  cold  cream,  or  lard;  opiates 
may  be  nsefdl  to  procure  sleep,  and  the  boweb 
should  be  occasionally  moved  by  mild  laxa- 
tives or  enemata.  Small  doses  of  opium  re- 
lieve many  of  the  antecedent  symptoms  of 
small  pox,  such  as  headache,  backache,  vomit- 
ing, &c.,  and  facilitate  the  outbreak  of  the  erup- 
tion. Magnesia  ointment,  made  of  1  drachm 
of  magnesia  to  1  ounce  of  simple  cerate,  is  a 
very  cleanly  and  efficient  appUcation  to  the 
face  in  small  pox ;  the  scabs  should  be  removed 
as  soon  as  they  will  come  off  easily,  and  the 
ointment  applied  several  times  a  day. 

SMALT,  a  fine  blue  color  prepared  from 
glass  colored  by  oxide  of  cobalt.  It  is  largely 
used  in  painting  and  in  printing  earthenware. 
(See  Cobalt,  vol.  v.  p.  403.) 

SMART,  Ohristofhbb,  an  English  classical 
scholar  and  poet,  bom  at  Shipboume,  Kent, 
April  11, 1722,  died  in  the  king^s  bench  prison^ 
London,  May  22,  1771.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  elected  a  fellow  of  Pembroke 
hall  in  1745,  and  gained  the  Seatonian  prize 
for  poems  on  the  Supreme  Being  for  6  years 
consecutively.  In  1762  he  married,  removed 
to  London,  and  commenced  author.  Through 
intemperance  and  the  troubles  of  extreme  pov- 
erty he  lost  his  reason,  and  was  confined  in  a 
lunatic  asylum  for  two  years ;  but  he  had  in- 
tervals of  sanity,  and  durins  these  he  made 
prose  translations  of  the  Psalms,  of  Phrodrus, 
and  of  Horace.  He  wrote  the  "Hilliad,"  a 
satire  on  Sir  John  Hill,  who  had  criticized  his 
writings,  and  in  1752  publisQied  a  collection  of 
his  poems,  to  which  he  afterward  made  addi- 
tions. A  posthumous  edition  appeared  in  1791, 
but  they  are  now  deservedly  forgotten. 

SMEATON,  JoEor,  an  English  civil  engineer, 
born  at  Austhorpe,  near  Leeds,  June  8,  1724, 
died  there,  Oct.  28, 1792.  From  early  child- 
hood he  exhibited  a  decided  taste  for  mechan- 
ics, and  before  he  reached  his  16th  year  bad 
made  some  mechanical  inventions  and  discov- 
eries of  considerable  importance.  In  1742  he 
went  to  London  to  study  law,  which  after  a 
little  time  his  father  allowed  him  to  relinquish 
and  devote  himself  to  mechanics  and  engineer- 
ing. In  1750  he  took  up  the  business  of  a 
mathematical  instrument  maker,  and  in  1751 
invented  a  machine  for  measuring  a  ship's  way 
at  sea.  In  the  two  years  following  he  made  a 
series  of  experiments  "  concerning  the  natural 
power  of  water  and  wind  to  turn  mills  and 
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other  maohines  depending  on  oiroular  motion/^ 
and  he  read  a  paper  on  this  subject  before  the 
rojal  society.  From  this  investigation  resolted 
some  valaable  improvements  in  hydraulic  ma- 
chinery, increasing  the  power  one  third,  for 
which  the  royal  society  m  1759  bestowed  on 
him  the  Oopley  gold  medal.  In  1754  he  visit- 
ed Holland  and  Belgium,  and  examined  care- 
fully their  system  of  canals,  dikes,  locks,  and 
passage  boats ;  and  in  1759  he  communicated 
to  the  royal  society  the  results  of  an  investiga- 
tion by  which  he  had  reduced  the  art  of  de- 
signing wind  mills  to  general  principles.  The 
Eddystone  lighthouse  being  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1755,  Smeaton,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Lord  Macclesfield,  president  of  the  royal  so- 
ciety, was  employed  to  rebuild  it.  (See 
LioHTHOUBK,  vol.  X.  p.  523.)  This  extraordi- 
nary piece  of  engineering  established  Smea- 
ton^s  reputation,  and  he  was  constantly  em- 
ployed for  many  years  in  the  construction  or 
planning  of  important  works ;  he  built  canals 
and  locks  on  the  Derwentwater  estate,  con- 
structed the  great  canal  from  the  Forth  to  the 
Clyde,  improved  the  Galder  navigation,  sup- 
plied Greenwich  and  Deptford  with  water, 
erected  the  Spurn  lighthouse,  greatly  improved 
Ramsgate  harbor,  preserved  the  old  London 
bridge,  and  erected  a  number  of  fine  bridges  in 
ScoUand.  In  1785  he  withdrew  from  business, 
but  was  consulted  in  almost  every  important 
work  till  his  last  sickness.  He  published  a 
volume  on  the  Eddystone  lighthouse  (1791), 
and  his  professional  reports  were  published  in 
1812  by  the  institution  of  civil  engineers  in  3 
vols.  4to.,  to  which  a  4th  was  afterward  added. 
SMELL,  the  sense  by  which  we  take  cogni- 
zance of  odors,  and  of  which  the  nose  is  the 
recipient  organ.  Odorous  emanations  are  gen- 
erally believed  to  consist  of  material  particles 
of  extreme  minuteness  disseminated  in  the  air. 
The  true  sense  of  smell  is  confined  to  the  upper 
portion  of  the  nasal  cavity,  where  the  1st  or 
olfactory  nerve  is  distributed ;  the  lower  por- 
tions of  this  cavity  belong  to  the  respiratory 
passages,  and  have  only  the  ordinary  sense  of 
touch  from  the  branches  of  the  5th  or  trifacial 
nerve ;  tiie  epithelium  is  dark  brown  and  very 
thick  and  pulpy  in  the  olfSeu^tory  region ;  the 
nervous  fihunents  form  a  considerable  part  of 
its  thickness,  and  differ  from  ordinary  cerebral 
nerves  in  containing  no  characteristic  white 
substance,  in  not  being  divisible  into  element- 
ary fibrillffi,  and  in  being  nucleated  and  finely 
granular  in  texture;  they  seem  to  be  dire<^ 
continuations  of  the  gray  vesicular  matter  of 
the  olfactory  bulb,  a  "  portion  of  the  nervous 
centre  put  forward  beyond  the  cranium,  in  or- 
der that  it  may  there  receive,  as  at  first  hand, 
the  impresaons  of  which  the  mind  is  to  become 
cognizant.^^  The  olfactory  nerve  conveys  no 
motor  influence  to  any  muscles,  and  confers  no 
common  sensibility  on  the  mucous  membrane. 
(For  the  general  structure  of  the  nasal  passages 
see  NosB.)  That  odors  may  be  transmitted 
through  water  as  well  as  air  seems  proved  by 


the  laijge  nze  of  the  dfaotoiygiD^mfiir 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  air  contiised  i:  S 
water  is  the  vehicle  of  commmdeatioiL  U: 
ous  particles  must  be  introdnoed  whkl; 
olfactory  cavity,  and  to  its  upper  pomaL- 
their  fiill  appreciation;  hence  they  mvr 
quickly  perceived  when  the  wifid  is  lk>Ti: 
from  an  odorous  body,  and  kiB  wks  hs 
the  opposite  direction,  as  is  fimiltti  %  i 
hunters.  There  is  no  ddSnite  Mroepd:: : 
odors  unless  the  mind  is  directed  therE:«.  T( 
do  not  smell  if  we  breathe  throng  the  s-c 
and  a  too  dry  or  a  too  hmnid  tmtet  is  di 
vorable  for  acute  perception,  as  yc  kscf : 
the  Ist  and  2d  stages  of  a  oommon  cold  i:^ 
head.  A  great  part  of  the  sense  of  t&stci3i 
all  of  it  which  pertains  to  the  perceptks: 
flavors,  belongs  property  to  smell.  (SeeTiip. 
This  sense  varies  much  in  indiTidQsk,cd: 
the  same  individual  at  different  time:  iis 
more  acute  in  some  TwamTtiftla  thso  in  c-tbt'^ 
and  in  most  much  more  so  Asn  in  nun:  Kzt 
animals  appreciate  odors  imperceptible  teu 
and  others  seem  either  not  to  notice  crois 
to  enjoy  such  as  we  consider  dangerooscv^i- 
gusting;  the  carnivora  are  very  sootpiiy?'^ 
animal  scents,  and  slightly  so  to  those  (^(Js^ 
and  flowers,  while  the  herbirorasrenQ^R^' 
sitiveto  the  latter;  while  man  hsskst^ 
smell  than  most  ftTiiinA^  hia  efhen  d  s^I' 
tibility  to  both  agreeable  snd  dia;»£- 
odors  is  far  more  extended.  The  akicas 
supply  of  blood  vessels  warms  the  sir  ectcEi 
the  nose  or  mouth,  and  the  nraneroosylj^w 
afford  the  mucous  secretion  wh«ei««ii«;5 
necessary  to  perfect  smelL  DiiiaoDofae^- 
factory  bulb  destroys  the  poirer  (rf  ^m^^ 
odors,  though  irritating  sabstaneesinajKiiej 
oeived  by  the  sensory  fibres  of  the  6t)i  pi?  • 
cerebral  nerves;  division  of  the 6th  inirjjj 
impair  smell  by  interfering  with  the  secitt^-s 
of  the  sensitive  membrane.  The  '•l^f* 
sense  in  jminnQg  are  to  indicate  the  w^^ 
and  presence  of  food,  to  discrimiMte  its ji*; 
ities,  and  to  inform  them  of  Ae  «PP"^j^; 
enemies;  it  is  always  sitoated  in  the  iit«^> 
hood  of  the  mouth.  In  man  it  docs  no.  i«rr! 
in  the  selection  of  food,  giving  w  n®^* 
noxious  qualities,  and  o&en  directly  lapf 
the  use  of  deleterious  substaDcei:  n  »»2 
acute  in  savage  than  in  dTili«d  oitf.^ 
highly  so  in  all  races  when  ^^.'f^ 
whether  of  sight  or  l»ea™*«fjf5^ 
is  often  singularly  exalted  in  ^^  ^ 
and  in  some  cases  of  **™°"°^7*1  tt-. 
men  are  sensitive  to  one  odor  sndnot » 
other;  aaafatida  and  garlic,  exwetopJ^ 
»ve  to  most  persons,  are  ««"^  J:  ^ 
and  what  was  once  npoffiuA,^^}^ 
sought  after  by  the  epicure,  byh^«  ^T 
desirable;  there  are  manyothjff.ifflfJ*J 
syncrawes.  The  organ  of  «"?[  Vt^sj: 
ing  vertebrates  corresponds  wft  tfitf  ^  .^ 
in  all  essential  particnlars  of  *«^- 1";^. 
efficiency  may  generally  be  Jnessffi^c  •  ^ 
size  of  the  olfactory  gsuagfia  and  w^^ 
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cetaceans,  in  whleh.  the  nasal  passages  are  de* 
voted  to  the  ejection  of  the  water  taken  in 
with  the  food  as  well  as  to  respiration,  have 
an  obtuse  sense  of  smell,  and  the  dolphin  fam- 
ily are  belieyed  to  be  destitute  of  it ;  in  fshes 
the  organ  is  not  connected  with  the  mouth, 
bat  is  a  cavity  by  itself,  with  single  or  double 
nostrils;  insects,  some  mollusks,  and  crusta- 
ceans seem  to  possess  the  sense  in  considerable 
perfection,  and  Tarious  organs  hare  been  con- 
sidered as  used  for  its  purposes.  (See  Insbots, 
and  MoLLusoA.) 

SMELT,  a  soft-rayed  fish  of  the  salmon  fam- 
ily, and  genus  osmerut  (Artedi).  The  body  is 
elongated  and  covered  with  small  scales ;  there 
are  2  dorsals,  the  1st  with  rays  and  the  2d  ad- 
ipose and  rayless ;  ventrals  under  the  anterior 
rays  of  dorsal ;  teeth  on  the  jaws  and  tongue 
very  long,  and  on  the  premazillaries  small  and 
hooked;  gill  openings  wide ;  air  bladder  silvery 
within.  The  common  American  smelt  (0.  vi- 
Tideacem^  Les.)  is  about  10  inches  long ;  the  up- 
per parts  with  the  dorsal  and  caudal  fins  are 
Xellowish  green  with  coppery  reflections,  with 
very  minute  black  dots;  sides  silvery  white ; 
abdomen  and  lower  fins  milky  white ;  gill  cov- 
ers golden.  It  is  found  from  &ew  York  to  Lab- 
rador, going  up  rivers  in  early  spring  and  re- 
turning to  the  sea  late  in  autunm,  at  which 
times  immense  quantities  are  taken  by  hook 
and  nets ;  the  flavor  is  yery  delicate,  and  they 
are  highly  esteemed,  being  mostly  eaten  fresh ; 
when  transferred  from  salt  into  fresh  water, 
they  have  become  permanent  residents  in  Cham- 
plain,  Sqnam,  and  Winnipiseogee  lakes,  and  in 
Jamaica  pond  near  Boston;  they  are  smaller 
and  more  slender  than  the  marine  smelt.  From 
the  vicinity  of  Bath,  Me.,  at  least  100  tons  of 
these  fish  are  annually  sent  to  the  Boston  and 
New  York  markets ;  as  they  will  average  15 
to  the  pound,  this  would  give  8,000,000  smelts 
from  a  single  locality.  The  European  smelt 
((?.  eperlanuSy  Art.)  is  from  7  to  9  inches  long, 
lighter  colored  abore,  with  thicker  body  and 
narrower  head.  They  are  found  in  all  the  riv- 
ers opening  into  northern  seas ;  they  are  the 
iperlam  of  the  French  and  the  spirling  orspar- 
Img  of  the  English ;  when  recently  taken  from 
the  water,  they  have  a  sweetish,  not  disagree- 
able, and  cucumber-like  odor,  from  which  the 
Senerio  and  the  common  names  are  derived, 
melts  eat  small  fish,  crustaceans,  and  mol- 
lusks, and  they  are  themselves  devoured  by 
sharks  and  other  predaceous  fishes. 

SMELTING.  See  Copper  SifELTnro,  Isoir 
MAirtrFAOTUBB,  Lead,  and  Silver. 

SMEW  (mergellus  albellus,  Selby),  a  web- 
footed  bird  differing  from  the  typiciu  mergan- 
sers, to  which  sub-&mily  it  belongs,  in  having 
the  bill  much  shorter  than  the  head  and  ele- 
vated at  the  base,  and  the  mandibles  with  short 
and  closely  set  lamella.  It  is  about  17^  inches 
long,  and  27  in  alar  extent ;  the  general  color 
Is  white,  whence  its  common  name  of  white 
nun ;  around  the  eyes,  a  patch  on  each  side  of 
the  nape,  semi-collar  on  each  side  of  lower 


neck,  middle  of  back,  tail,  and  wings  black ; 
scapulars,  middle  wing  coverts,  tertials,  and 
secondary  tips  white ;  in  the  female  the  head 
is  reddish  brown.  It  is  found  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  old  world,  in  winter  coming  down 
to  central  Europe,  frequenting  the  sea  coast, 
lakes,  and  rivers ;  it  is  an  expert  swimmer  and 
diver,  and  feeds  on  fish  and  crustaceans ;  the 
nest  is  made  near  the  water,  and  the  eggs  are 
6  to  12 ;  like  other  mergansers  it  hybridizes 
with  the  ducks,  especially  with  the  genus  eZan- 
gula  (Flem.).  It  is  generally  believed  to  be 
accidental  in  America,  only  a  single  femal^ 
specimen  having  been  obtained  by  Audubon, 
near  New  Orleans ;  the  bird  stated  by  Wilson 
to  be  this  was  probably  the  buffle-head  (elarir 
gula  Americana,  Bonap.). 

SMIBERT,  or  Smybkrt,  Johw,  a  Scottish 
painter,  born  in  Edinburgh  about  1684,  died 
m  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1751.  Having  attained  a 
respectable  position  as  a  portrait  painter  in 
London,  whither  he  had  repaired  early  in  life, 
he  was  induced  in  1728  to  accompany  Dean 
Berkeley  to  America;  and  upon  the  failure  of 
the  benevolent  scheme  devised  by  the  latter, 
he  settled  in  Boston.  He  painted  most  of  the 
,  contemporary  worthies  of  New  England  and 
New  York,  and,  according  to  Dunlap,  exercis- 
ed a  considerable  influence  upon  Oopley  and 
Trumbull.  His  most  celebrated  painting  is  a  , 
large  portrait  piece  representing  Berkeley  and 
several  members  of  his  family,  together  with 
the  artist  himself,  on  their  first  landing  in 
America.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Yale 
college. 

SMIBEE,  Sir  Robert,  an  English  architect, 
born  in  London  in  1780.  He  is  the  oldest  son 
of  Robert  Smirke,  a  popular  genre  painter. 
After  a  tour  of  observation  and  study  through 
Germany  and  southern  Europe,  he  established 
himself  in  London  in  1805  as  an  architect.  He 
brought  himself  early  into  nodce  by  his  design 
for  Oovent  Garden  theatre  (1808-^9),  which  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  March,  1856.  Subsequently 
he  was  employed  in  designing  many  public 
buildings  in  the  metropolis,  the  most  consider- 
able being  the  mint,  a  Grecian  Boric  edifice 
erected  in  1811 ;  the  post  office  (1828-*9) ;  the 
college  of  physicians;  King's  college,  as  the 
eastern  wing  of  Somerset  house ;  and  the  British 
museum.  These  were  all  in  the  classical  style. 
His  chief  Gothic  works  are  the  restorations  of 
York  minster  and  the  improvements  and  ex- 
tensions of  the  Inner  Temple.  He  also  erected 
buildings  for  the  Fnited  Service,  Oarlton,  and 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  dubs,  the  last  in  con- 
junction with  his  brother,  Sydney  Smirke.  He 
has  been  a  royal  academician  since  1812,  and  in 
1881  received  the  honor  of  knighthood.  He  is 
the  author  of  "  Specimens  of  Oontinental  Archi- 
tecture" (fol,,  London,1806). — Sydnby,  younger 
brother  of  the  preceding,  is  also  a  prominent 
architect.  His  style  is  more  ornate  and  florid 
than  that  of  his  brother,  and  has  been  employ- 
ed with  eiFect  upon  several  of  the  London  club 
houses,  especially  the  new  Oarlton  in  PaU  MalL 
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He  also  directed  the  reBtorations  of  the  Temple 
church  and  Lichfield  cathedral)  and  ia  at  pres- 
ent the  architect  of  the  British  mnsemn,  the 
reading  room  in  the  inner  quadransle  of  which 
is  his  diief  professional  effort.  He  nas  publish- 
ed a  4to.  volume  entitled  "  Architecture  of  the 
Temple  Church." 

SMITH.  I.  A  central  co.  of  Miss.,  intersect- 
ed by  Strong  river,  and  drained  by  the  head 
streams  of  Leaf  river ;  area,  620  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1860,  7,688,  of  whom  2,195  were  slaves. 
The  suiface  is  nearly  level  and  the  soil  poor. 
The  productions  in  1860  were  128,641  bushels 
^>f  Lidian  corn,  46,450  of  sweet  potatoes,  and 
1,111  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  10  church- 
es, and  174  pupils  attending  public  schools. 
Capital,  Raleigh.  11.  A  N.  £.  co.  of  Texas, 
bounded  N.  by  the  Sabine  river,  and  E.  by  the 
Neches,  and  drained  by  the  sources  of  the  An- 
gelina ;  area,  990  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  18,895, 
of  whom  4,982  were  slaves.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  the  surface  is  prairie  land,  and  the  soil 
is  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were  125,- 
665  bushels  of  Indian  com,  80,820  of  sweet 
potatoes,  115  bales  of  cotton,  and  29,920  lbs. 
of  butter.  There  were  7  churches,  and  180 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capital,  Ty- 
ler. III.  A  N.  CO.  of  Tenn.,  intersected  by  the 
Cumberland  river  and  drained  by  Caney  fork ; 
area,  860  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 16,857,  of  whom 
4,228  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  rough,  but 
the  soil  generally  fertile.  The  productions  in 
1860  were  1,066,410  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
97,755  of  oats,  2,877,894  lbs.  of  tobacco,  122,- 
972  of  butter,  and  80,881  of  wooL  There  were 
5  grist  mills,  7  saw  miUs,  5  tanneries,  50  church- 
es, and  1,718  pupils  attending  public  schools. 
Capital,  Carthage. 

SMITH,  Adam,  a  Scottish  philosopher,  bom 
at  Kirkcaldy,  Fifeshire,  June  5, 1728,  died  in 
Edinburgh,  July  17,  1790.  Being  of  weak 
constitution,  and  his  father  having  died  before 
his  birth,  he  was  carefully  and  indulgently 
brought  up  by  his  mother.  At  the  grammar 
school  of  Kirkcaldy  he  attracted  notice  by  his 
passion  for  books  and  extraordinary  memory, 
and  by  habits  of  abstraction  in  company  and 
of  talking  to  himself,  which  adhered  to  him 
through  life.  From  his  14th  to  his  17th  year 
he  pursued  his  studies  at  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  devoting  himself  especially  to  mathe- 
matics and  natural  science,  and  attending  the 
lectures  of  Dr.  Hutcheson  on  moral  philosophy. 
Intended  for  the  church  of  England,  he  went 
in  1740  to  Baliol  college,  Oxford,  as  an  exhibi- 
tioner on  Snell's  foundation,  remained  there 
7  years,  became  intimately  ao<juainted  with 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  Itahan  literature, 
and  aimed  at  a  mastery  of  the  niceties  of  the 
English  language.  He  was  severely  reprimand- 
ed for  reading  privately  Hume^s  "  Treatise  on 
Human  Nature.^'  Abandoning  the  prolect  of 
taking  orders,  he  returned  to  Kirkcaldy,  and 
in  1748  fixed  his  residence  in  Edinburgh,  where 
under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Kames  he  deliv- 
ered lectures  on  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres,  the 


first  course  on  poMte  litenftorB  ever  ^is 
Scottish  university.  None  of  them  hare  Uk 
published,  but  they  estabKahed  lus  ham 
reputation,  and  he  was  elected  in  1751  pit- 
sor  of  logic  in  the  univerritj  of  Gla^v.k 
was  transferred  m  the  foUowiog  jMr  to  a 
chair  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  ime  mvs- 
dty,  which  he  tilled  nearly  12  yeaiKtiMl^ 
piest,  as  he  declared,  of  his  life,  ffii  mik 
was  divided  into  4  parts.  The  first  treak 
natural  theology ;  in  the  second,  devoted  k 
ethics,  he  developed  the*  doctrines  eonuiHi 
in  his  "  Theory  of  Moral  Bentiments;''  is  ibe 
third,  the  subject  of  which  was  jn^  k 
traced  the  gradual  progress  of  jnnaijradcMi 
and  government;  and  in  the  fooith^tbeKV 
ject  of  which  was  expediency,  he  tamd 
those  political  regulations  whidi  lelateto  eoBi- 
merce,  finances,  and  ecclesiastical  asdad&tirT 
establishments,  and  which  are  calcolatc^^J 
increase  the  power  and  prosperitr  of  &  sou. 
The  last  division  included  the  nbkiDee  of  li 
work  on  the  ''Wealth  of  Kations.'^  fib  let; 
tures  were  generally  delivered  extempoK.  ai 
attracted  a  multitude  of  studenta,  vhik  ta 
opinions  became  prominent  sabjecud^^fflt* 
sion  in  dubs  and  literary  sodeCkei  Eis  ^ 
publications  were  articles  in  the  ^Ddicbn]^ 
keview,"  begun  in  1765,  <rf  which  two  noakK 
only  appeared.  He  published  in  1755  li 
"  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,"  which  hU 
elaborated  with  die  greatest  care,  and  isThieb 
he  maintains  the  doctrine  that  dl  monl  a*' 
tions  and  distinctions  q>ri&g  from  epB^l- 
It  gave  him  a  wide  reputation  as  a  bk^ 
and  writer.  (See  Moral  PHiii)S0PHT,Tdn 
p.  717.)  From  this  time  he  dcToted  a  Itw 
proportion  of  his  lectures  to  jorisprBdencew 
political  economy.  Kear  the  dose  of  ITfij* 
resigned  his  professorship  to  acconpiBTtte 
young  duke  of  Buccleugh  on  hia  triTels.  i«J 
visited  Paris,  resided  18  months  at  ToiiMW. 
passed  two  months  at  Geneva,  and  retocffij 
to  Paris  at  the  end  of  1766  wmained  th« 
nearly  a  year.  Tnrgot,  QnesnaT,  >t<«^ 
D'Alembert,  Helvetius,  Mannontel  theit* 
Morellet,  Buflfbn,  D'Holbach,  Mme.  Bi««^ 
and  Mile,  de  Lespinasse  were  amo^  i^ 
quaintancee.  From  the  duke  de  la  Bocbwi* 
cauld  he  received  particular  attentica,  w«^ 
standing  the  severe  judgmait  which  be » 
passed  on  the  maxims  of  his  g«»^f  J| 
Quesnay,  but  for  his  death,  he  ▼•««»« 
dedicated  the  "Wealth  of  Nations"  Bj* 
turned  with  his  pupil  to  London  "i  Oct  i  j«^ 
and  soon  after  fixed  his  residence  f<MjV*r 
with  his  mother  at  Kirkcaldy,  eag^  "fT 
vere  study,  and  occasionally  visitii«  *J™*^ 
and  London,  where  he  met  with  "•  5**r5 
ary  society.  For  many  years  he  had  afl^? 
an  intimate  friendship  with  Hmne,  "ou^ 
sides  founded  on  the  admiration  of  g^^^^r 
the  love  of  shnpKoity;"  but  the  htttfW 
sought  to  withdraw  him  from  hia  refira^ 
by  representing  the  town  as  the  pwP^J^ 
for  a  man  of  letters.    In  1776  ap|»«*  " 
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long  matnred  and  importaot  woric,  entilied 
^^nqairy  into  the  Nature  and  Sonroea  of  the 
Wealth  of  Nations."  (See  Politioal  Eookomt, 
Yol.  ziii.  p.  449.)  Mr.  Bnokle  affirms  that 
"^  Adam  Smith  contributed  more,  hj  the  pabli- 
oation  of  this  angle  work,  toward  the  happiness 
of  man,  tiian  has  been  effeoted  bj  the  united 
abilities  of  all  the  statesmen  and  legishitors  of 
whom  history  has  preserved  an  authentio  ao- 
count"  It  reoeiyed  several  additions  in  the  8d 
edition  (1784),  but  the  4th  edition  (1789)  was 
unchanged.  It  was  translated  into  the  prin- 
cipal European  languages,  referred  to  in  the 
house  of  commons,  and  its  author  consulted  by 
the  minister.  He  resided  for  two  years  after 
its  publication  chiefly  in  London ;  was  appoint- 
ed in  1778  one  of  the  commissioners  of  customs 
for  Scotland ;  and  afterward  temoyed  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  resided  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  Occupied  with  official  duties,  he 
published  nothing  more,  and  the  materials 
which  he  had  collected  on  the  principles  of  law 
and  government  and  on  other  subjects  were, 
excepting  6  detached  essays  that  appeared 
posthumously,  destroyed  by  his  order  just  be- 
fore his  death.  In  1784  the  death  of  his  mother, 
who  had  accompanied  him  to  the  capital,  se- 
rerely  afflicted  him;  he  was  never  married, 
and  he  suffered  another  bereavement  in  1788 
by  the  death  of  his  cousin  Miss  Douglass,  who 
Baperintended  his  household;  and  his  death 
occurred  after  a  lingering  and  painful  illness. 
In  1787  he  had  been  elected  lord  rector  of  the 
oniversity  of  Glasgow.  The  state  of  his  for- 
tune confirmed  what  his  most  intimate  friends 
had  suspected,  that  a  large  proportion  of  his 
savings  was  allotted  to  offices  of  secret  charity. 
His  library,  which  he  prized  very  highly,  in- 
cloded  about  5,000  well  selected  volumes,  most 
of  them  elegantly  bound ;  and  he  remarked  to 
one  of  his  friends  that  he  was  ^'a  beau  in 
nothing  but  his  books."  He  generally  wrote 
by  dictation  to  an  amanuensis,  and  he  allowed 
rery  few  notes  or  references  to  authorities  in 
bis  publications,  regarding  them  as  blemishes. 
'^That  there  were  many  pectliarities,"  says 
Dngald  Stewart,  ^^  both  in  his  manners  and  in 
\ua  intelleotnal  habits,  was  manifest  to  the  most 
mperficial  observer;  but  although,  to  those 
nrho  knew  him,  these  peculiarities  detracted 
lothing  from  the  respect  which  his  abili- 
ties commanded,  and  although  to  his  intimate 
friends  they  added  an  inexpressible  charm  to 
lis  conversation,  while  they  displayed  in  the 
nost  interesting  light  the  artless  simplicity  of 
lis  heart,  yet  it  would  reanire  a  very  skilful 
lendl  to  present  them  to  the  public  eye.  He 
nras  certamly  not  fitted  for  the  general  com- 
nerce  of  the  world,  or  for  the  business  of  sc- 
ire life.  The  comprehensive  speculations  with 
vhich  he  had  been  occupied  from  his  youth 
"endered  him  particularly  inattentive  to  fieunil- 
ar  objects  and  to  common  occurrences ;  and  he 
requently  exhibited  instances  of  absence  which 
Ave  scarcely  been  surpassed  by  the  fancy  of 
Jruydre." 


SlflTH,  Albsbt,  an  English  author,  bom  at 
Ohertsey,  May  34,  1816,  died  at  Fulham,  near 
London,  May  23, 1860.  He  was  educated  in 
the  merohant  tailors'  school,  and  being  intend- 
ed for  the  surgical  profession,  to  which  his 
father  belonged,  walked  the  hospitals  in  Lon- 
don, and  als^  studied  at  Paris.  He  subse- 
quently joined  his  father  in  practice,  but  was 
soon  led  by  his  literary  tastes  to  become  a 
writer  for  the  periodical  press.  Settling  in 
London  in  1841,  he  became  a  contributor  to 
"  Bentley's  Magazine,"  and  within  a  few  years 
produced  '^  The  Wassail  Bowl,"  ''  The  Adven- 
tures of  Mr.  Ledbury,"  "The  Bcattergood 
Family,"  "The  Marchioness  of  Brinvilliera," 
"Ohristopher  Tadpole,"  and  "The  Pottleton 
Legacy."    He  was  also  engaged  for  some  time 

3)on  "Punch,"  his  contributions  to  which  in- 
uded  "The  Physiology  of  Evening  Parties,*' 
"  The  Medical  Student,"  and  other  light  varie- 
ties ;  and  in  1847-9  he  produced  a  number  of 
amusing  trifles  entitled  "  The  Natural  History 
of  the  Gent,"  "The  Natural  History  of  the 
Ballet  Girl,"  "  Stuck-up  People,"  &c.  He  also 
wrote  Christmas  adaptations  from  the  tales  of 
Dickens,  burlesques,  and  other  stage  pieoee. 
A  journey  to  Constantinople  in  1849  fhmished 
him  with  materials  for  his  "  Month  at  Ccm- 
stantinople,"  and  also  for  the  public  entertain- 
ment called  the  "Overland  Mail,"  which  he 
first  brought  out  in  May,  1850.  In  August. 
1851,  he  made  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  and 
his  entertainment  founded  thereon  proved  the 
most  successful  venture  of  Ms  literary  career, 
having  on  May  8,  1856,  been  given  for  the 
thousandth  time;  and  it  retained  an  undimin- 
ished hold  upon  popular  favor  when  hi  1868 
the  author  departed  for  China.  Upon  return- 
ing to  England  he  gave  a  Chinese  entertain- 
ment, which  in  the  spring  of  1860  was  replaced 
by  the  more  popular  story  of  Mont  &[anc. 
This  he  continued  to  repeat  until  within  two 
days  of  his  death,  whicm  was  caused  by  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs  after  an  attack  of  apo- 
plexy. His  latest  literary  compositions  were 
those  contributed  to  the  "  Comhill  Magazine." 
He  wrote  little  however  during  the  last  10 
years  of  his  life,  his  entertainments,  by  which 
he  realized  a  handsome  fortune,  having  absorb- 
ed the  greater  part  of  his  time. 

SMITH,  Albxandeb,  a  Scottish  poet,  bom 
in  Kilmarnock,  Dec.  81,  1880.  He  is  the  son 
of  a  pattern  designer  in  his  native  town,  and 
was  destined  for  the  clerical  profession.  Cir^ 
cumstances  having  occurred  to  defeat  this  pro- 
ject, he  became  a  pattern  designer  for  a  laoe 
factory  in  Glasgow,  and  about  the  age  of  17 
began  to  exercise  his  talents  in  metrical  com- 
position. In  1862  he  was  introduced  to  the 
general  public  through  the  columns  of  the 
"Critic"  and  the  "Eclectic  Review,"  in  the 
former  of  which  appeared  in  instalments  his 
poem  of  the  "life  Drama."  In  1864  he  was 
appointed  secretary  of  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  about  the  same  time  delivered  a 
series  of  public  lectures^  one  of  which,  on 
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^'  Burns  as  a  KaHonal  Poet,'*  wag  mnoh  oom- 
mended.  He  has  since  published  "  Sonnets  of 
the  War,"  in  conjunction  with  Sydney  Dobell, 
"  City  Poems"  (1867),  and  "  Edwin  of  Deira" 
(1861) ;  and  he  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
periodical  press. 

SMITH,  Gbbbit,  an  American  philanthropist, 
bom  in  Utica,  N.  T.,  March  6, 1797.  He  is  the 
son  of  Peter  Smith,  known  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century  as  one  of  the  largest  land- 
holders in  the  United  States.  He  was  grad- 
uat64  at  Hamilton  college,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  in 
1818.  His  principal  occapation  has  been  the 
management  of  the  large  landed  estate  left 
by  his  father.  Though  never  a  student  at 
law,  he  was  in  1858  admitted  to  practice  in  the 
state  and  federal  courts  of  New  York,  and  has 
participated  in  seyeral  important  trials.  At 
an  early  age  he  began  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  benevolent  enterorises  of  the  day,  and  in 
1825  connected  himself  with  the  American  col- 
onization society,  from  the  hope  that  the  suc- 
cess of  its  projects  would  lead  to  speedy  eman- 
cipation. He  gave  largely  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  objects;  but  in  1885  he  withdrew 
from  it  and  connected  himself  with  the  Amer- 
ican anti-slavery  society.  Though  by  inheri- 
tance and  purchase  from  his  fellow  heirs  he 
was  one  of  the  largest  landholders  in  the 
United  States,  he  nevertheless  became  strongly 
opposed  to  land  monopoly,  and  practically  il- 
lustrated his  sentiments  by  distributing  200,« 
000  acres,  partly  among  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, but  mostly  among  the  poor  white  and  black 
men,  in  parcels  averaging  nearly  50  acres. 
His  largest  gifts  of  money  have  been  in  aid  of 
emancipation,  and  to  enable  the  poor  to  buy 
homes.  In  1852  Mr.  Smith  was  elected  to  con- 
gress from  the  district  comprismg  the  counties 
of  Oswego  and  Madison ;  but  at  the  close  of 
the  first  or  long  session  he  resigned  on  account 
of  the  pressure  of  his  private  a&irs,  and  also  on 
account  of  his  disreUsh  for  public  life.  For  many 
years  he  has  advocated,  both  by  public  speeches 
and  by  published  essays  and  appeals,  a  larger 
liberty  of  opinion,  and  freedom  from  what  he 
believes  the  bondage  of  sect.  In  1861  Mr. 
8mith  made  a  few  speeches  in  behalf  of  a  vig- 
orous and  uncompromising  prosecution  of  the 
war  in  which  his  country  was  involved,  and  also 
wrote  many  articles  to  this  end  for  the  press. 
Mr.  Smith  has  published  numerous  pamphlets, 
speeches,  addresses,  &c.,  but  few  of  these  have 
been  collected  in  permanent  form.  In  1856  a 
volume  of  his  speeches  in  congress  was  pub- 
lished in  New  York,  and  in  1861  another  volume 
was  issued,  entitled  ^^  Sermons  and  Speeches, 
by  Gerrit  Smith." 

SMITH,  Hbnbt  Botnton,  D.D.,  an  Amer- 
ican derayman,  born  in  Portland,  Me.,  Nov.  21, 
1815.  He  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  college 
in  1884,  and  was  a  tutor  there  in  1886-'7,  and 
in  1840-'41 ;  studied  theology  at  Andover  and 
Bangor,  and  subsequently  at  Halle  and  Berlin; 
was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in 
[West  Amesbury,  Mass^  from  1842  to  1847; 


was  profbssor  of  mental  and  monl  plnloBQiii 
in  Amherst  college  from  1847  to  1860;  pnfe 
sor  of  church  history  in  tiie  Umon  theokpi 
seminary,  New  York,,  from  1860  to  1865;  la: 
has  been  smoe  1865  professor  of  ^stcoitE 
theology  in  the  same  institotioD.  Phi  fiuti 
revised  and  edited,  with  valuable  additiaDitk 
Edinburgh  tranabition  of  Giesskr'B  '^Cbed 
History''  (8  vols.  Svo.,  New  York,  184^5:. 
and  translated  the  4th  vdnme.  h  16a&  L- 
published '' The  History  of  the  QhiiRh  of  Chca 
in  Ghronologioal  Tables;  aSynduonisticrKf 
of  the  Events,  Oharacteristacs^aiidGDharecf 
each  Period,  including  the  Bktarj  of  FoiEr. 
Wqrsbip,  literature,  and  DoctiiMr^(it2«&&i 
New  York).  In  1860  he  published  a 'Mem>riL 
of  Anson  G.  Phelps''  (12ma,  New  York),  ci! 
in  1860-'62  a  revised  English  edition  of  Hizcfr 
bach's  '' History  of  OhrisdanDoctrines^ii^ 
8vo.),  with  additions  rendering  it  tbe  dos 
complete  and  valuable  work  extant  on  tbit  sob- 
ject.  Pk'of.  Smith  has  been  forminjyeint 
large  contributor  to  the  reUgions  periodvil  E> 
erature  of  the  country,  and  siaee  1859  eiiitor 
of  the  '^  American  Theological  Bffriev."  Bt 
side  the  books  we  have  named  he  httpoU- 
ed  numerous  addresses,  oratloiiB,  andocaaiottl 
aennons,  some  of  which  have  excited  ooDsidn- 
ble  attention;  among  these  are:  "Ibe  Edi- 
tions of  Faith  to  Philosophy,"  an  addiwbefot 
the  Porter  rhetorical  sode^,  Andorerilfitt); 
"The  Nature  and  Worth  of  tiie  Sdew  of 
Ohurch  History,  an  Inangoral  Addr«"P«» 
York,  1861);  "  The  Idea  of  Chrietim  Thw^ 
as  a  System,  an  Inaugural  Addrese"  (New  ifflt 
1866);  "The  Reformed  Ohurchea  of  Enq« 
and  America,"  doHvered  before  the  Pwbr* 
rian  historical  sodely  (St  Louis,  1855);  'As 
Argument  for  Christian  CoDegeB''  (1867);  wi 
an  oration  on  "  JBsthetics,  or  the  ScieDoerftV 
Beautiful,"  before  the  Phi  BetaK»pi«wfT 
of  New  York  univereity  (im).  He  h«  «» 
contributed  to  this  <?yclopBdia,anH)Bgott« 
the  articles  on  Oalvin,  Hegel,  Kint,  tbe  i^ 
formed  Church,  and  SchelluBg. 

SMITH,  jAifa,  one  of  theBignasofttedK- 
laration  of  indep^ence,  born  in  IrdiM  "Ji 
iri9,  died  in  York,  Penn.,  July  Ih  lf<- ^* 
came  to  America  with  his  fatber'i  nauT » 
1729,  studied  law  with  his  brotherGeoige a 
Lancaster,  Penn.,  and  after  hw  •"f^Jj: 
practice  removed  to  the  n«ghboihood  rfMiT 
pensburg,  and  engaged  in  ^  ^^^"P'SS  » 
surveying.  After  a  few  years  he  ""J^^ 
York,  which  became  his  P«™^*  "^^ 
entered  upon  the  legal  prafeaaon.  B^^^STc 
practice,  abilities,  and  rf«^e««  «»"*  "j 
to  exert  a  powerful  mfluence  in  Wf.  * !". 
rights  of  the  colonies,  and  ia  ip**L 
chosen  a  deputy  to  attend  the  IW'^JT^^ 
ing,  or  rather  "  Committee  for  the  mtj" 
Pennsylvania,"  which  convened  •»? ^"^ 
July  16.  At  this  meeting  he  was oMrf»^ 
who  were  appointed  to  "prqwiad  g^ 
a  draught  of  mstruotioos  to  the  wpj^* 
in  assembly  met;"  and  these  «Wntf«» 
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o|^etli«r  with  Smith's  *^  Essay  on  the  Oonstita- 
ional  Power  of  Great  Britain  over  the  Colonies 
a  America,"  gave  the  first  strong  impolse  to 
he  cause  of  the  reyohition  in  that  r^on.  He 
tontinned  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  all  pro- 
dncial  moyements,  and  in  1776  was  chosen  a 
aember  of  the  continental  congress,  in  which 
le  oontinned  till  1778 ;  and  when  congress  held 
ts  seamons  in  York,  the  board  of  war  occupied 
lis  law  offioe*  In  1780  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
>er  of  the  general  assembly  of  Pennsylvania. 
SMITH,  Jamis  and  Hobaob,  English  authors, 
nrhose  names  are  commonly  associated  to- 
gether in  literary  history.  The  former  was 
>om  in  London,  Feb.  10,  1775,  and  died  there, 
3ec.  24,  1889;  and  the  latter  was  bom  in 
London,  Deo.  81,  1779,  and  died  at  Tunbridge 
Shells,  July  13, 1849.  They  were  the  sons  of 
Robert  Smith,  a  legal  practitioner  of  London, 
^ho  held  for  many  years  the  office  of  solicitor 
>f  the  ordnance,  and  were  early  trained  to  an 
active  business  life,  James  in  &e  professional 
^nsiness  of  his  father,  to  whose  office  he  even- 
;aally  sncceeded,  and  Horace  as  a  member  of 
^AiQ  stock  exchange.  Soon  after  the  commenoe- 
ment  of  the  19t£  century  they  began,  under 
the  advice  and  encouragement  of  Cumberland 
the  dramatist,  to  write  for  a  variety  of  maga- 
Eines  and  newspapers.  The  poetical  imitations 
Bntitled  "  Horace  in  London,"  originally  con- 
bributed  to  the  "  Monthly  Mirror,"  and  after- 
ward republished  in  England  and  America, 
were  written  principally  by  James  Smith.  In 
1812  the  rebuilding  of  Drury  Lane  theatre  led 
to  the  offer  of  a  prize  by  the  committee  for  an 
opening  address.  At  the  suggestion  of  a  friend 
the  brothers,  in  6  weeks,  completed  a  series  of 
parodies  on  the  popular  authors  of  the  day,  tak- 
ing this  subject  for  their  theme ;  thus  arose  the 
well  known  volume  of  "  Rejected  Addresses," 
w^hich  has  passed  through  an  almost  unpre- 
cedented number  of  editions  in  England  and 
America.  In  the  prefiE^e  to  the  18th  edition 
(1888),  by  Horace  Smith,  the  writer  states 
that  Scott  once  remarked  to  him  in  allusion 
to  portions  of  the  ^'  Tale  of  Drury  Lane"  trav- 
estied from  ^^Marmion":  "I  must  certainly 
have  written  this  myself,  although  I  forget 
upon  what  occasion."  Oontonted  with  &e 
reputation  which  this  enterprise  had  brought 
him,  James  Smith  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life  wrote  anonymously  for  amusement  or  re- 
lief, contrihutrng  vers  de$ociete  and  epigrams  to 
the  magazines  or  annuals,  or  assisting  Charles 
Kathevs  the  actor  in  the  i>reparation  of  his 
"  Country  Cousins,"  his  "Trip  to  France,"  and 
other  80  called  "  Mitertainments."  Horace,  on 
the  contrary,  was  attracted  by  the  success  of 
the  ^*  Rejected  Addresses"  to  devote  himself 
more  doaely  to  literature ;  and  subsequent  to 
1820,  when  he  retired  from  business,  he  was 
for  25  years  one  of  the  most  industrious  authors 
of  Eng^d.  In  1825  appeared  "  Brambletye 
House,"  his  first  and  best  novel.  It  was  suc- 
ceeded by  "Tor  Hill,"  "Reuben  Apsley," 
"  Jane  Lomaz,"  "The  Kew  Forest,"  and  other 


novels,  few  of  which  are  now  known  ontside 
of  the  circulating  libraries;  and  in  1845  the 
author  took  a  formal  leave  of  the  public  in  the 
preface  to  "Love  and  Mesmerism."  Shelley 
spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  Horace  Smith's  "  wit 
and  sense,"  and  generosity;  and  Leigh  Hunt 
has  declared  that,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Shelley,  he  never  met  with  a  finer  nature  in 
man.  A  selection  from  the  poetical  works  of 
Horace  and  James  Smith,  including  the  "Re- 
jected Addresses,"  with  a  memoir  by  Epos 
Sargent,  was  published  in  New  York  in  1857. 

SMITH,  Sib  Jambs  Edwabd,  M  J).,  an  Eng- 
lish botanist,  bom  in  Norwich,  Dec.  2,  1759, 
died  there,  March  17, 1828.  He  studied  medi- 
cine at  Edinburgh,  and  in  1782  received  Dr. 
Hope^s  gold  medal  for  the  best  botanical  col- 
lection; and  soon  afterward  he  became  the 
possessor  by  purchase  of  the  books,  manu- 
scripts, and  herbarium  of  linnsdus.  He  com- 
menced the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Lon- 
don, but  soon  made  an  extensive  tour  on  the 
continent  occupying  some  years,  received  the 
degree  of  M.D.  at  Leyden,  and  in  1788  founded 
the  linnffian  society  of  London,  of  which  he 
was  the  first  president.  In  1796  he  returned 
to  Norwich,  though  he  lectured  on  botany  for 
two  months  each  year  at  the  royal  institution. 
He  wrote  "English  Botany"  (86  vols.,  with 
2,592  colored  figures  by  Sowerby,  London, 
1792-1807);  Flora  Britannica  (8  vols.,  1800- 
1804);  "The  English  Flora"  (4  vols.);  Flora 
Graca  (1808) ;  Prodramua  Fhyrm  Qraea  (1808), 
&o.  He  was  also  the  author  of  most  of  the 
botanical  articles  in  Rees^s  "  C)yclop®dia." 

SMITH,  John,  the  founder  of  Virginia,  bom 
in  Willoughby,  lincolnshire,  in  1579,  died  in 
London  in  1681.  He  was  of  highly  respectable 
parentage,  and  received  his  first  education  in 
the  free  schools  of  Alford  and  Louth.  At  the 
age  of  18  he  sold  his  books,  satohel,  and  what- 
ever else  he  had,  with  the  intention  of  going 
privately  to  sea;  but  the  death  of  his  father, 
who  left  him  a  respectable  estate,  prevented 
him  from  carrying  his  scheme  into  effect.  At 
the  age  of  15  he  entered  a  counting  house  at 
Lynn ;  but  soon  quitting  his  master's  business^ 
with  10  shillings  flushed  by  his  friei^ds,  as  he 
says,  "  to  get  rid  of  him,"  he  accompanied  a 
son  of  Lord  Willoughby  to  France.  At  Or- 
leans he  was  dismissed,  but  instead  of  return- 
ing to  England,  he  made  his  way  to  the  Low 
Countries,  and  participated  in  tJie  wars  then 
raging  in  that  part  of  Europe.  After  remain- 
ing there  4  years  he  embarked  for  Scotland, 
and  thence  soon  returned  to  Willoughby.  Here 
he  retired  to  a  forest,  in  which  he  built  him- 
self a  lodge  of  boughs,  and  occupied  his  time  in 
hunting,  horsemanship,  and  the  study  of  mili- 
tary history  and  tectics.  But  his  love  of  adven- 
ture returning,  he  repaired  a  second  time  to  the 
Low  Countries,  where  htf  formed  a  resolution 
of  joining  the  armies  engaged  in  fighting  with 
the  Turks ;  and  after  having  been  robbed,  and 
only  escaped  dying  of  want  on  several  ooca- 
sions  by  soliciting  alms,  he  at  last  reached  Mar- 
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eeilles,  where  heembarked  for  Italy.  A  violent 
fltonn  having  arisen,  the  pilgrims  who  were  in 
large  nnmbers  on  the  vessel  deemed  it  a  mark 
of  the  displeasure  of  Heaven  at  the  presence 
of  a  heretic,  and  Smith  was  thrown  into  the 
sea.  Swimming  to  the  isle  of  St.  Mary,  not  far 
distant,  he  was  taken  on  board  a  French  ship^ 
with  which  he  visited  Alexandria  and  the  coast 
of  the  Levant.  During  the  voyage  they  met 
with  a  Venetian  argosv  richly  laden,  and  in  the 
engagement  which  followed  Smith  distinguish- 
ed nimself  highly,  and  received  a  large  reward 
as  his  share  of  the  prize.  He  afterward  made 
£he  tonr  of  Italy,  but,  never  abandoning  his 
original  purpose,  went  to  Gratz  in  Styria  in 
1601,  and  jomed  as  a  volunteer  the  army  of 
Baron  Eissell,  which  was  attempting  to  relieve 
the  garrison  of  a  Transylvanian  town,  besieged 
by  20,000  Turks.  Through  Smithes  contrivance 
a  communication  was  opened  with  the  fortress, 
a  combined  assault  was  planned  and  success- 
fnUy  carried  into  execution,  and  in  consequence 
the  Turks  gave  up  the  siege.  For  this  exploit 
he  was  put  in  command  of  a  troop  of  260  horse 
in  the  regiment  of  Oonnt  Meldritch.  In  a  sub- 
eequent  batde  he  was  severely  wounded,  and 
had  a  horse  shot  under  him ;  and  in  another 
siege  he  met  and  killed  in  single  combat  3 
Turkish  champions.  For  these  exploits  he  was 
made  m^jor  in  his  reffiment,  and  received  from 
the  prince  of  Transylvania  a  patent  of  nobility 
and  a  pension  of  800  ducats.  Later  in  the  war 
he  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and  sent  as 
a  slave  to  Constantinople.  Here  he  secured 
the  flection  of  his  young  mistress,  who  fearing 
for  his  safety  sent  him  to  her  brother,  Timonr, 
pasha  of  Nalbritz  on  the  sea  of  Azof,  with  a 
letter,  in  which  she  frankly  stated  her  ifeelings. 
The  Tartar  prince,  indignant  at  the  disgraceful 
attachment  of  his  sister  to  a  Christian,  em- 

Eloyed  Smith  to  thresh  com  in  his  country 
ouse,  and  one  time  insulted  him  so  grossly 
that  Smith  beat  out  his  brains  with  the  flail. 
Arraying  himself  in  the  dead  man's  clothes, 
and  mounting  his  horse,  he  rode  to  the  desert, 
and  for  2  or  8  days  wandered  without  end  or 
aim.  He  struck  at  last  the  miun  road  leading 
into  Russia,  and  after  a  wearisome  journey  of 
16  days  reached  a  Russian  garrison  on  the 
Don.  There  he  was  kindly  treated  and  well 
provided  for,  and  from  thence  journeyed  to 
Transylvania,  where  he  was  received  with 
honor  by  his  old  companions  in  arms;  and  af- 
ter having  been  furnished  with  money  to  re- 
pair his  losses,  he  started  for  England.  On 
his  way  he  travelled  through  Germany,  France, 
and  Spain;  and  hearing  tiiat  a  civil  war  had 
sprung  up  in  Barbary,  he  went  to  Morocco 
with  the  intention  of  taking  part  in  it,  but,  be- 
coming disgusted  with  both  parties,  left  the 
country  in  the  same  ship  in  which  he  came. 
The  vessel  was  attacked  on  the  voyage  by  two 
Spanish  men-of-war,  but  succeeded  in  escaping, 
and  about  1604  Smith  returned  to  England. 
At  this  time  aU  Europe,  and  especially  all 
England,  was  agitated  by  the  stirnng  di^v- 


eries  in  the  new  world     Capt  Gomold,  a 
brave  and  experienced  navigator,  had  already 
explored  the  coasts  of  the  new  continfint,  and 
easily   persuaded   Smith   to   engage   in    the 
fonndiujg  of  a  colony.     A  royal  patent  waa 
issoed  in  1606,  granting  leave  to  certain  in- 
dividuals *^to  deduce  a  colony  mto  Viiipnia,^ 
and  on  Bee  19  of  that  year  the  expedition, 
consiBting  of  8  vessels,  under  the  command  of 
Newport,  and  carrying  105  men,  set  sail.     Bv 
the  charter  the  local  government  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  council,  the  m^nben  of 
whidi  were  appointed  and  removable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  crown ;    their  namea   were 
placed  in  a  sealed  box,  not  to  be  opened  nntil 
their  arrival  in  Yir^^nia.    On  the  voyage  dia> 
sensiona  sprung  up  among  the  leadera,  and 
much  enmity  was  manifested  against  Smith  by 
some  of  his  associates,  who  were  envious  of 
his  popularity,  and  perhaps  irritated  by  his 
haughty  and  uncompromising  spirit.    At  the 
Canaries  he  was  chaiiged  by  Wingfield  and 
others  with  a  conspiracy  to  murder  the  eomicil, 
usurp  the  government,  and  make  himself  king 
of  Vii^ginia,  and  was  in  consequence  kept  a 
prisoner  during  the  remainder  of  the  voyage. 
After  they  had  landed,  and  it  was  determined 
to  form  a  settlement  about  40  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  James  river,  the  sealed  box  was 
opened ;  and  though  Smith  was  named  one  of 
the  council,  he  was  excluded  by  the  otiier  mem- 
bers on  the  charge  of  sedition.     He  did  not 
however  allow  his  disappointment  to  destroy 
his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  colony. 
Along  with  Newport  he  headed  a  party  of 
20  men  sent  to  discover  the  source  of  the 
James.    About  6  weeka  after,  when  Newport 
was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  Eng^d,  the 
enemies  of  Smith  urged  him  to  return  and 
be  reprimanded  by  the  coundl  in  England, 
rather  than  to  suffer  the  diagraoe  of  a  public 
conviction  in  the  new  settlement.    But  Smith 
felt  himself  strong  in  the  affections  of  most  of 
the  colonists,  and  still  stronger  in  his  inno- 
cence.   The  trial  which  he  demanded  and  ob- 
tained resulted  in  his  triumphant  acquittal  and 
the  signal  discomfiture  of  his  enemiee,  and  he 
was  then  made  a  member  of  the  coundl.    Liv- 
ing  on  bad  and  scanty  food,  the  members  of 
the  colony  were  soon  roduced  by  disease.    The 
president,  Wingfield,  embezzled  their  stores 
and  was  deposed,  Ratcliff  bemg  made  his  suc- 
cessor.   But  the  energy  and  varied  experience 
of  Smith  now  gave  him  his  proper  position. 
He  became  the  real  head  of  tiie  govenunent, 
and  to  his  efforts,  almost  unaided  as  they  were^ 
the  salvation  of  the  infiint  colony  was  owinff. 
He  set  about  the  building  of  Jamestown,  ana, 
after  providing  the  colonists  with  lodgingi; 
made  excursions  into  the  neighboring  countiy 
to  obtain  a  supply  of  com.    ^'  The  Spaniards,*^ 
we  are  told,  **  never  more  greedily  desired 
gold  than  he  victnala,  nor  his  soldiers  more  to 
abandon  the  country  than  he  to  keep  it'*    On 
one  occasion  Wingfield  and   Kendall   nuide 
preparations  to  escape  to  England  with  some 
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malcontents;  bnt  the  sudden  arriyal  of  Sinith 
prevented  the  plan  from  being  carried  into  ex- 
ecntion,  although  it  was  fbnnd  necessary  to 
resort  to  arms.  On  one  of  his  expeditions  in 
search  of  com  he  was  taken  prisoner  bj  the 
Indians,  but  his  life  was  saved  bj  tiie  inter- 
ference of  Pocahontas.  (See  Pocahontas.)  He 
was  sent  back  by  Powhatan  to  Jamestown,  and 
after  an  absence  of  7  weeks  found  ^*  all  in  com- 
bustion^' on  his  return.  The  colony  was  re- 
duced to  40  men,  and  the  larger  portion  of 
these  had  determined  to  return.  This  attempt 
Smith  prevented  by  his  decisive  action  and  at 
the  hazard  of  his  life ;  and  the  arrival  of  New-* 
port  with  120  men  revived  the  drooping  spirits 
of  the  colonists.  In  June,  1608,  Smith  set  out 
on  an  expedition  to  explore  Chesapeake  bay, 
and,  after  making  a  survey  of  the  coasts  as  far 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Patapsco,  returned  to 
Jamestown  on  July  21.  The  colonists  he  again 
found  discontented  and  spiritless,  and  being  in- 
dignant at  the  conduct  of  their  president  Rat- 
cliff,  they  insisted  that  Smith  should  take  his 
place.  On  July  24  he  started  on  another  expe- 
dition, leaving  Scrivener  as  deputy.  In  the 
course  of  this  voyage  he  explored  the  head  of 
the  Chesapeake,  and  returned  to  Jamestown 
on  Sept.  7.  In  these  two  voyages  Oapt.  Smith 
sailed,  according  to  his  own  computation,  about 
8,000  miles,  and  from  his  surveys  constructed 
A  map  of  Chesapeake  bay  and  the  country  bor- 
derinjg  upon  it,  which  is  still  extant,  and,  con- 
sidering the  circumstances,  very  accurate.  On 
Sept.  10  he  was  formally  inaugurated  as  presi* 
dent  of  the  colony,  and  immediately  set  about 
the  duties  of  his  administration.  The  men 
were  regularly  drilled  in  military  exercises, 
and  buildings  were  repaired  or  erected.  In  a 
short  time  mwport  arrived  from  England  with 
annmber  of  colonists;  and  being  charged  not 
to  return  without  discovering  the  South  sea, 
he  had  brought  over  for  the  purpose  a  barge 
which  could  be  taken  apart  and  put  together 
again.  Smith  vainly  objected  to  this  inland 
expedition,  which  was  a  total  failure.  On  their 
return  they  were  immediately  set  to  work  by 
the  president,  who  obliged  every  man  to  labor 
6  hours  a  day.  By  Newport  he  sent  back  a 
frank  and  spirited  reply  to  the  council  in  Eng- 
land, the  members  of  which  were  governed  by 
a  policy  which  looked  to  sudden  emoluments, 
and  who  had  written  him  a  letter  full  of  com- 
plaints. In  the  mean  time  he  labored  to  pre- 
vent the  apprehended  deficiency  of  com,  and 
in  pursuance  of  this  object  made  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  seiase  the  person  of  Powhatan.  In 
this  enterprise  he  was  often  surrounded  by 
great  perils,  and  once  was  nearly  poisoned. 
For  some  time  after  his  return  the  colony  con- 
tinued to  be  filled  with  internal  dissensions  and 
fear  of  the  Indians,  but  the  influence  and  ener- 

§r  of  the  president  restored  quiet  and  security, 
is  administration,  however,  had  given  no 
satisfiiction  to  the  company  in  England,  who 
were  disappointed  in  not  finding  their  golden 
dreams  realised,  and  irritated  by  the  undefer- 


ential  manner  of  Smith,  who  had  the  sense  to 
see  the  impracticability  of  their  plans,  and  the 
frankness  to  tell  them  his  opinion  of  them.  A 
new  charter  was  granted,  by  which  the  powers 
heretofore  reserved  to  the  king  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  company.  Lord  De  La  Ware  was 
made  governor,  and  a  fleet  of  9  vessels  con- 
taining more  than  500  emigrants  set  sail,  hav- 
ing on  board  8  commissioners,  Newport,  Sbr 
Thomas  Gates,  and  Sir  George  Somers,  who 
were  authorized  to  supersede  the  existing  ad- 
ministration of  the  colony,  and  manage  its  af- 
fairs untU  the  arrival  of  the  governor.  The 
▼essel  with  the  8  commissioners  was  wrecked, 
and  7  ships  only  reached  Virginia.  Although 
there  was  no  legal  authority  to  supersede  the 
president,  Smith  at  first  made  no  attempt  to 
maintain  his  power  over  the  new  emigrants, 
who  were  mostly  *'  dissolute  gallants,  packed 
off  to  escape  worse  destinies  at  home,  broken 
tradesmen,  gentlemen  impoverished  in  spirit 
and  fortune;  rakes  and  libertines,  men  more  fit- 
ted to  corrupt  than  to  found  a  commonwealth.^^ 
Disorder  and  disaster  so  quickly  ensued  that 
Smith,  at  the  request  of  the  better  portion  of 
the  colonists,  resumed  his  abandoned  functions. 
Befractory  persons  he  threw  into  prison,  and 
new  settlements  were  planned  and  established. 
Returning  from  a  visit  to  one  of  them,  he  was  in- 
jured severely  by  the  explosion  of  a  bag  of  gun- 
powder; and  feeling  the  need  of  the  best  surgi- 
cal skill,  and  tired  of  struggling  with  malicious 
and  violent  enemies,  he  returned  to  England 
in  the  autumn  of  1609.  In  March,  1614,  he 
set  sail  from  London  with  two  ships  for  the 
purpose  of  trade  and  discovery  in  New  Eng- 
lana.  He  returned  in  August,  and  presented  a 
map  of  the  country  between  the  Penobscot  and 
Cape  Cod  to  Prince  Charles.  In  March,  1615, 
he  sailed  again  for  the  same  coast  with  the  in- 
tention of  effecting  a  permanent  settlement. 
The  voyage  was  a  succession  of  disasters.  He 
was  chased  several  times  by  pirates,  and  near 
Flores  was  taken  by  a  French  man-of-war,which 
kept  him  prisoner,  allowing  the  crew  to  return 
to  Plymouth  with  the  vessel.  At  Rochelle,  to 
which  place  they  carried  him,  he  escaped  from 
the  ship,  and  returned  to  England  shortly  af- 
terward. While  on  board  the  man-of-war, 
which  was  really  a  pirate,  he  wrote  an  account 
of  his  voyages  to  New  England,  which  was 
published  in  1616;  and  he  spent  the  summer 
of  that  year  in  the  west  of  Inland,  distribute 
ing  copies  of  the  work.  For  nis  services  the 
Plymouth  company  created  him  admiral  of 
New  England.  The  remainder  of  his  life  Capt. 
Smith  passed  in  his  native  land,  and  but  few 
incidents  connected  with  his  personal  history 
during  the  time  are  known.  In  a  statement  to 
his  mijesty^s  commissioners  for  the  refornia- 
tion  of  Virginia,  probably  written  about  1624, 
he  says  that  he  has  spent  5  years  and  more 
than  £500  in  the  service  of  Virginia  and  New 
England;  yet,  he  continues,  ^*in  neither  of 
those  two  countries  have  I  one  foot  of  land, 
nor  the  very  house  I  builded,  nor  the  ground  X 
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digged  with  my  own  bands,  nor  ever  any  oon« 
teot  or  satisfaction  at  all,  and  thongh  I  see 
ordinarily  those  two  coontries  shared  before 
me  by  them  that  neither  have  them  nor  know 
them  bnt  by  my  descriptions.**  He  publish- 
ed  several  works,  the  two  most  important 
of  which  are  ^'  The  generall  Historie  of  Vir- 
ginia, New  England,  and  the  Summer  Isles*' 
(162e>,  and  "The  tme  Travels,  Adventures, 
and  Observations  of  Oaptaine  John  Smith,  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Affrica,  and  America,  from  1598 
to  1639"  (1680).  These  two  works  were  re- 
nrinted  at  Richmond  in  1819  (2  vols.  Svo.). 
In  1681  he  published  also  a  work  entitled 
<<  Advertisements  for  the  Unexperienced  Plant- 
ers of  New  England,  or  anywhere,  or  the  Path- 
way to  Experience  to  erect  a  Plantation.'* — ^To 
no  one  more  than  to  Oapt.  Smith  is  the  settle- 
ment of  the  North  American  coast  Justly  due. 
Without  him  the  Yir^nia  colony  would*  have 
miserably  perished,  ^y  the  Indians  he  was 
looked  upon  with  reverence;  and  although  he 
sometimes  treated  them  with  severity,  they 
never  brought  any  complaints  against  his  jua- 
tice.  He  was  the  first  to  recommend  the  set- 
tlement of  New  England,  and  in  his  efforts  to 
advance  the  colonization  of  America  he  spared 
neither  time  nor  labor.  His  fiEiults  were  those 
of  an  enthusiastic,  determined,  and  uncompro- 
mising spirit,  and  by  these  he  made  enemies 
who  were  enabled  oftentimes  to  prevent  him 
from  receiving  his  just  reward. 

SMITH,  JoHK  Ptb,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  English 
clergyman,  bom  in  Sheffield,  May  26,  1774, 
died  at  Guildford,  Surrey,  Feb.  6, 1861.  In  his 
22d  year  he  entered  the  Independent  academy 
at  Rotherham,  and  was  chosen  in  1800  classi- 
cal tutor  in  the  Homerton  theological  academy. 
He  subsequently,  while  retaining  his  tutorship, 
became  pastor  of  a  newly  constituted  church 
at  Homerton ;  and  in  1818  he  was  appointed  di- 
vinity tutor.  From  1848  to  1850  he  was  again 
dassioal  tutor;  but  on  the  consolidation  of 
Homerton,  Highbury,  and  Coward  academies 
into  New  college,  he  resigned,  and  his  friends 
raised  an  annuity  for  him,  the  capital  to  found 
after  his  death  a  Smith  scholarship  in  New 
college.  Dr.  Smith  received  the  degree  of 
D.D.  from  Yale  college  in  180T,  and  that 
of  LL.D.  from  Marischal  college,  Aberdeen, 
in  1836.  He  was  also  a  fellow  of  the  royal 
society  and  of  the  geological  society.  &8 
attainments  in  physical  science  were  very  ex- 
tensive. His  principal  published  works  are: 
'♦The  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah" 
(2  vols.,  1818-'21;  4th  ed.  greatly  enlarged, 
1847);  "The  Adoration  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  Idolatry" 
(1811) ;  "Four  Discourses  on  the  Sacrifice  and 
Mesthood  of  Jesus  Christ"  (8d  ed.,  182*7); 
"  On  the  Personality  and  Divinity  of  the  Holy 
Spirit"  (1881);  "The  Mosaic  Account  of  the 
Creation  and  the  Deluge  illustrated  by  the  Dis- 
coveries.of  Modem  Science"  (1887) ;  "  On  the 
Relation  between  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  some 
parts  of  Geological  Scien<>9"  (6th  ed.,  1864). 


SMITH,  JosBPH.    SeeMosifcnn. 

SMITH,  Saxusl  Francis,  D.D.,  an  Aoen- 
oan  clergyman,  bom  in  BoetoD,  Oct  21,  M 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  18^ 
studied  theology  fw  8  years  at  Andoreni&fi 
for  the  next  1 8  months  was  editor  of  the  ^'  Bip> 
tist  Missionary  Magaane"  in  Boston.  Ikm 
his  collegiate  and  Geological  conise  be  wts  i 
large  contributor  to  the  ^'  Eueyclopsdis  Ama- 
icana."  In  1884  he  was  ordained  pstor  of  tk 
first  Baptist  church,  WaterviUe,  Me.,  aod  st  tbe 
same  time  elected  professor  of  modern  ka- 
guages  in  Waterville  college,  both  which  potis 
he  filled  till  1842,  when  he  remoTed  to  New- 
ton, Mass.,  and  became  pastor  of  fiie  first  Bt|)> 
tist  church,  and  editor  of  the  ^^OhiistUn  li- 
view."  He  continued  his  charge  of  the  litur 
till  1849,  when  it  was  removed  to  New  Yai 
and  remained  in  the  pastorate  at  Newton  ti 
the  summer  of  1864,  when  he  rengned.  tod 
has  since  been  engaged  in  hteraiypursuitgiBd 
editing  the  publications  of  the  American  Bap- 
tist missionary  union.  From  his  earlj  rogik 
Dr.  Smith  has  contributed  largdj,  both  ia 
prose  and  verse,  to  periodical  Hteratmt;  aid 
the  well  known  hymn,  "My  country  I  'fe<rf 
thee,"  is  one  of  his  earher  prodactkns.  k 
1848,  in  connection  with  the  Ber.  Baron  Stpv, 
he  compiled  the  ''Psahnist,"  a  coDeetioQctf 
psalms  and  hymns  more  widely  drcobted  tba 
any  other  in  the  United  States.  Hk  odxr 
publications  are :  "  Lyric  Gems,"  poems  ocip- 
nal  and  selected  (Boston,  1844), and" life <!f 
the  Bey.  Joseph  Grafton"  (Boston,  1845).  He 
also  contributed  a  large  portion  of  the  sagiiB 
the  "Juvenile  Lyre,"  edited  by  LoveflMiw. 

SMITH,  Samuil  Stashopb,  DJ)^  LLJ>-" 
American  clergyman,  bom  at  Peqnea,  PaL 
March  16, 1760,  died  at  Priooeton,  N.  J.  Ak. 
21,  1819.  He  was  graduated  at  PnM*^ 
ooUege  in  1767,  and  from  1770  to  1773  m 
the  office  of  tutor  there.  He  wm  to  * 
censed  to  preach  by  the  presbyterr  of  >«» 
Castie,  and  spent  some  time  as  a  miaaonaiy  a 
the  western  counties  of  Virginia   '»."* 

gurpose  of  securing  his  educatioDal  6tf^ 
ere,  a  seminary  was  established  <rf  whidi « 
was  made  principal,  and  which  afterward  ^ 
came  the  Hampden  Sidney  college.  w^J 
he  was  appointed  profoasor  of  moral  pww^' 
in  tiiecoUege  of  New  Jersey.  Inl786he*fi^ 
ered  an  anniversary  address,  which  *^5^Jj 
quentiy  expanded  into  a  work  on  tiie  *'r"7 
of  the  Variety  in  the  Figure  and  CkHnrienw  tf 
the  Human  Species"  (8vo.,  1787).  hm^ 
was  associated  with  seTeral  other  dagyo^f 
the  Presbyterian  church  in  P^I*"^*^ 
of  presbyterial  government  vhwh  «!J"!?  J; 
the  present  time.  On  the  death  of  W.  *|f 
erspoon.  Dr.  Smitii's  fathw-in-law,  wj^ 
hitter  succeeded  him  as  president  rf  the  tf»^ 

He  resigned  that  office  in  1812  in  c«»«2«^ 
of  repeated  strokes  of  palty,  •»«  ^  «Si 
years  occupied  himself  in  preparing  ™y^ 
for  the  press.  Beside  two  opat!oi»«w»  "[J 
oellaneous  sennons  in  pamphktftQD,!"! 
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work  above  mentioiied,  he  pnbliflhed  "Ser- 
mons'* (8vo.,  1T99);  "Lectures  on  the  Evi- 
dences of  tibe  Ohristifln  Beligion"  (12mo., 
1809);  and  "A  Oomprehensive  View  of  the 
leadhig  and  most  important  Principles  of  Nat- 
nral  and  Revealed  Beligion"  (8vo.,  1816).  His 
"Somons,"  with  a  memoir  of  his  life  and 
writings,  were  published  in  1821  (2  vols.  8vo.). 

SMITH,  SxBA,  an  American  author,  bom  in 
Buokfi^d,  Me.,  Sept.  14^  1792.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Bowdoin  college  in  1818,  and  subse- 
quently settled  in  Portland  as  a  writer  for  the 
periodical  press.  While  there  he  wrote  the 
well  known  series  of  humorous  political  letters 
under  the  pseudonyme  of  "Mfnor  Jack  Down- 
ing," first  published  collectively  in  1888,  and 
which  within  a  few  years  passed  through  sev- 
eral editions.  In  1842  he  removed  to  New 
York,  in  which  city  or  its  neighborhood  he 
has  since  resided.  His  remaining  publications 
comprise  ^*  Powhatan,"  a  metrical  romance 
(1841),  ''New  Elements  of  Geometry"  (1860), 
and  "  Way  Down  East,  or  Portraitures  of  Yan- 
kee Life"  (1866).  He  has  also  written  many 
minor  occasional  poems. — ^Elizabeth  Oakes 
(Pbikob),  an  Amencan  authoress,  wife  of  the 
preceding,  born  near  Portland,  Me.  She  was 
married  to  Mr.  Smith  at  the  age  of  16,  and 
about  the  same  time  became  an  anonymous 
contributor  of  poems  to  the  periodical  press. 
In  consequence  of  pecuniary  misfortunes  in 
whi<^  her  husband  became  involved,  she  was 
subsequently  induced  to  make  literature  a 
profession ;  and  since  her  removal  with  him 
to  New  York  in  1842  she  has  frequently  ap- 
peared before  the  public  as  authoress  or  lec- 
turer. In  1848  appeared  the  first  considerable 
coUection  of  her  poetical  pieces  under  the  title 
of  ''The  Sinless  Ohild  and  other  Poems,"  and 
her  metrical  contributions  to  the  magazines 
have  since  been  numerous.  She  is  the  author 
of  "  The  Roman  Tribute"  and  "  Jacob  Leisler," 
tragedies;  ''The  Western  Captive"  and  "Ber- 
tha and  Lily,"  novels ;  "  The  Salamander,  a  Le- 
gend for  (Christmas;"  and  a  number  of  chil- 
dren's books  and  miscellaneous  publications. 
In  1861  she  published  "  Woman  and  her  Needs," 
a  work  devoted  to  the  rights  of  woman,  which 
Mrs.  Smith  has  at  various  times  advocated  by 
her  pen  and  as  a  public  lecturer. 

SMITH,  Stdnst,  an  English  divine  and 
author,  bom  in  Woodford,  Essex,  June  3, 1771, 
died  in  London,  Feb.  22, 1846.  He  was  the  2d 
of  4  brothers,  sons  of  Robert  Smith,  an  English 
gentleman  of  eccentric  habits,  whose  wife  was 
the  daughter  of  a  French  emigrant,  and  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  the  collegiate 
school  of  Winchester  on  William  of  Wykeham's 
foundation.  He  rose  to  be  captain  of  the  school, 
and  was  elected  to  a  scholarship  in  New  col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  in  1792  he  took  his  degree 
ofB.A.  He  also  obtained  a  fellowship  of  £100 
a  year,  which  raised  him  from  straitened  cir- 
oumstanoes  into  comparative  affluence.  His 
own  aspirations  woula  have  led  him  to  adopt 
the  law  as  a  profession,  but  in  obedience  to  the 


wishes  of  his  father  he  took  orders,  and  in 
1794  was  installed  as  curate  in  the  parish  of 
Netheravon,  in  the  centre  of  Salisbury  phiin. 
Having  attracted  the  notice  of  Mr.  Beach,  a 
wealthy  proprietor  of  the  neighborhood,  he 
was  appomted  tutor  of  that  gentleman's  eldest 
son,  and  in  1797  accompanied  his  pupil  to 
Edinburgh,  the  disturbed  state  of  the  continent 
preventing  them  from  visiting  one  of  the  Ger- 
man universities,  as  was  at  first  intended.  The 
Scottish  metropolis  was  then  full  of  literary 
celebrities,  and  during  a  residence  there  of 
several  years  Smith  made  manj  valuable  and 
enduring  Mendships,  beside  acquiring  some 
reputation  as  a  preacher  and  a  humoiist  In 
1799  he  was  married  to  Miss  Pybus,  an  English 
lady,  and  in  1802,  in  conjunction  with  Murray, 
afterward  lord  advocate  of  Scotland,  Jefirey, 
Brougham,  Francis  Homer,  and  others,  estab- 
lished the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  to  the  first 
number  of  which,  in  his  capacity  of  editor,  he 
contributed  7  articles.  Soon  afterward  he  re- 
paired to  London,  and  as  preadier  atthe  found- 
ling hospital  and  several  private  chapels  eked 
out  a  support  for  his  increasing  family.  His 
sermons  attracted  large  and  fashionable  con- 
gregations, and  he  delivered  during  8  successive 
seasons  (1804-'6)  courses  of  lectures  on  moral 
philosophy  before  the  royal  institution,  which 
met  with  great  success,  but  which  in  after  life, 
with  a  whimsical  allusion  to  his  ignorance  of 
the  subject,  he  characterized  as  a  species  of 
''  literary  imposture."  A  posthumous  volume, 
entitled  "Elementary  Sketches  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy" (1860),  contains  the  substance  of 
these.  He  was  at  the  same  tune  a  constant 
contributor  to  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  and 
his  wit  and  brilliant  conversational  powers 
made  him  a  welcome  guest  at  Holland  house 
and  other  infiuential  mansions.  Upon  the  re- 
turn of  the  whigs  to  power  in  1806,  he  was 
presented,  mainly  through  the  efibrts  of  Lord 
and  Lady  Holland,  to  the  living  of  Foston-le- 
Olay  in  Yorkshire,  situated  in  a  purely  rural 
district,  and  worth  about  £600  per  annum.  He 
passed  the  first  year  or  two  of  his  incumbency 
in  London,  discharging  his  parish  duties  by 
means  of  a  curate.  In  1807  appeared  anony- 
mously "Letters  on  the  Subject  of  the  Catho- 
lics, by  Peter  Plymley,"  which  had  an  inmienee 
circulation  atthe  time,  and  are  among  the  most 
characteristic  of  his  writings,  sound  sense  and 
argument  being  conveyed  in  a  vein  of  mingled 
irony  and  pleasantry  rarely  witnessed  in  a  po- 
litical pamphlet.  His  efibrts  in  the  cause  of 
Catholic  emancipation,  thus  early  commenced, 
were  never  relaxed  until  that  measure  was  ac- 
complished. In  1809  he  published  2  volumes 
of  sermons,  and  in  the  summer  of  that  year 
removed  with  his  family  to  Heslington,  a  vil- 
lage near  York,  where  he  was  permitted  by  his 
diocesan  to  reside  for  a  few  years,  in  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  exchange  Foston-le-Clay  for 
some  more  desirable  parish.  Being  unable  to 
succeed  in  this,  he  turned  his  thoughts  resolute- 
ly towards  Foston,  the  forlorn  condition  of 
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wbioh  }ie  oharaoteristioallx  deflcribed  bj  saying 
it  was  '•''  actually  twelve  miles  from  a  lemon ;" 
constructed  a  parsonage  wbich  for  ugliness 
and  substantial  comfort  bad  not  its  equal  in  tbe 
county ;  and  in  tbe  spring  of  1814  moved  with 
bis  whole  family  into  his  new  quarters.  For 
14  years  be  continued  to  reside  at  Foston,  over^ 
coming  tbe  tedium  of  bis  rural  exile  by  a  never 
ceasing  flow  of  animal  spirits,  by  various  liter* 
ary  avocations,  and  by  preaching,  doctoring,- 
lecturing,  and  ministering  to  his  parishioners 
with  a  zeal  which  won  him  the  affections  of  all 
of  them.  In  allusion  to  tbe  long  period  that 
had  elapsed  since  a  resident  incumbent  had 
preached  in  the  narish,  he  said:  *'When  I 
began  to  thump  tne  cushion  of  my  pulpit,  on 
first  coming  to  Foston,  as  is  my  wont  when 
I  preach,  tibe  accumulated  dust  of  160  years 
made  such  a  cloud,  that  for  some  minutes  I  lost 
sight  of  my  congregation."  Visits  from  Bomil- 
ly,  Mackintosh,  Jeffrey,  and  others  also  cheered 
his  solitude;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  rural  incumbent  lived  more  rationally,  hap- 
pily, or  usefully  than  Sydney  Bmitb.  la  1828 
Lord  Lyndhurst  appointed  him  canon  of  Bris- 
tol and  rector  of  Gombe-Florey,  near  Taunton, 
and  8  years  later  he  received  a  prebendal  stall 
in  St.  Paulas,  wbich  was  the  last  preferment  he 
was  destined  to  receive.  The  remainder  of  his 
life  was  devoted  to  the  diligent  discharge  of  his 
official  duties,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  to 
literary  labors;  but  he  wrote  nothing  for  the 
"  Edinburgh  Review"  subsequent  to  1827,  think- 
ing it  more  decorous  for  a  church  dignitary  to 
append  bis  name  to  his  writings.  In  pam- 
phlets and  letters  to  tbe  newspapers  he  con- 
tinued to  advocate  liberal  interests  and  the 
rights  of  his  order.  Having  come  into  the  pos- 
session of  a  considerable  estate  by  the  death 
of  his  brother  Gourtenay  in  1843,  he  invested 
largely  in  the  public  stock  of  Pennsylvania; 
and  the  neglect  of  that  state  to  pay  the  interest 
on  her  bonds  called  out  his  well  known  "  Peti- 
tion to  Oongress"  and  ^^  Letters  on  American 
Debts,"  wbich  convey  in  language  surcharged 
with  humorous  invective  his  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  repudiation.  On  other  occasions  he 
bad  stood  manfully  forward  as  the  eulogist  and 
champion  of  America,  the  social  life  of  wbich 
he  once  pronounced  *^a  magnificent  spectacle 
of  human  happiness."  His  humor  never  left 
him,  and  under  the  last  regimen  of  his  physi- 
cian he  expressed  his  longing  for  ^^even  tbe 
wing  of  a  roasted  butterfly."  A  collection  of 
his  writings,  comprising  hb  review  articles, 
"  Peter  Plymley's  Letters,"  and  various  pam- 
phlets and  miscellanies,  was  published  in  1889. 
He  left  also  in  manuscript  an  account  of  English 
misrule  in  Ireland,  which  his  widow  was  ad- 
vised by  Macaulay  not  to  publish.  In  1865 
appeared  a  memoir  of  him  by  bis  daughter 
Saba,  tbe  wife  of  Sir  Henry  Holland. 

SMITH,  Thomas  Southwood,  M.D.,  an  Eng- 
lish pbvsician  and  author,  bom  about  1790,  died 
in  Florence,  Italy,  Dec.  10,  1861.  He  studied 
medicine  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  set- 


tled as  a  phyndan  in  one  of  the  western  ocnm- 
ties  of  £ngland,  and  while  there  published  a 
work  on  "The  Divine  Government,"  whidi 
attracted  some  attention.  In  1820  he  remoTed 
to  London,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
"  Westminster  Review,"  to  which  he  contrib- 
nted  a  series  of  articles  on  the  necessity  of  i 
legalized  supply  of  bodies  for  anatomical  par- 

CBS.     These  he  afterward   republished  ia 
k  form,  under  the  title  of  "  Tbe  Use  of 
the  Dead  to  the  living;"  and  this  work,  with 
some  incidents  which  occurred  about  tbe  same 
time,,  led  to  the  passage  of  the  anatomy  ad 
by  parliament,  which  put  an  end  to  tbe  il- 
licit trade.    In  1825  he  was  appointed  phjai- 
cian  to  tbe  London  fever  horoital,  and  some- 
what earlier  to  the  eastern  di^ensary.    His 
«« Treatise  on  Fever"  (1880)  is  a  standard  work 
with  the  profession.  In  1834  he  published  ''The 
Philosophy  of  Health,"  a  treatise  wbich  lias 
had  a  wide  circulation.    In  1882  he  was  «^ 
pointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  inquire 
mto  the  condition  of  factory  children,  and  his 
report  led  to  the  passage  of  the  factorj  act, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  inhumanities  which 
had  been  practised  on  children  in  factories  up 
to  that  period.    In  1888  he  presented  to  the 
poor  law  commissioners  the  fii^  of  a  series  of 
reports  on  the  "Physical  Causes  of  Sickneas 
and  Mortality,  which  are  capable  of  Bemoval 
by  Sanitary  Regulations."    This  led  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  sanitary  committee  by  the  house 
of  commons  in  1840,  and  of  the  health  of  towns 
coBMnission  in  1842.   Dr.  Smith  was  appointed 
in  1840  a  commissioner  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  children  and  young  persons  in  the 
mines  and  factories  not  reached  by  the  factor? 
act,  and  his  reports  induced  the  ezdnsidn  of 

J'oung  children  and  women  from  mining  labor. 
n  1846,  as  one  of  the  metropolitan  sanitary 
conmiissioners,  he  made  a  report  on  tbe  means 
requisite  for  tbe  improvement  of  tbe  health  of 
tbe  metropolis,  of  wbich  the  result  was  the  pub- 
lic health  act  of  1848  and  the  establishment  ot 
a  general  board  of  health.  On  its  abolition 
he  received  a  pension  of  £800. 

SMITH,  William,  LL.D.,  tiie  "father  of 
English  geology,"  bom  at  Churcbill,  Oiford- 
shire,  March  28,  1769,  died  in  Northampton, 
Aug.  28,  1889.  His  occupation  in  his  youtn 
was  that  of  a  land  surveyor  and  engineer,  ana 
previous  to  1791  he  had  observed  the  eltect 
of  different  classes  of  underlying  rocks  upon 
the  soil,  and  had  made  comparisons  of  strata 
m  a  few  localities.  In  tiiat  year,  being  em- 
ployed to  make  surveys  of  several  nunes  m 
Somersetshure,  bis  attention  was  call^  ^^ 
strongly  than  ever  before  to  a  certam  con- 
stancy in  tbe  superposition  of  ^^^^^?-^ 
some  remarkable  instances  of  coal  h€<W-^y^ 
unconformably  beneath  the  red  mark  B  nw 
subsequent  explorations  for  the  Somersei  w 
canal,  he  made  further  observations,  w^ 
confirmed  his  previous  discoveries;  ^«  "r; 
a  time  he  observed  another  f^^,^^^  Z 
came  subsequentiy  the  key  of  -«"i««c«  ^ 
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oovery,  viz.,  the  obnstanoy  of  certain  fosnls  in 
certain  formatiofl^  and  their  dissimilarity  to 
those  of  the  a^acent  strata.  Collecting  these  in 
the  strata  he  had  been  able  to  examine,  he  ar- 
ranged them  in  the  order  of  their  natural  posi- 
tion, and  was  thns  led  to  the  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  these  several  layers  had  each  in 
turn  formed  the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  had  its  in- 
h^abitants,  whose  remains  now  constituted  its 
fossils.  Having  folly  established  this  idea,  he 
made  a  long  jonmey  through  England  and 
Wales,  and  commenced  in  1794  a  "  Map  of  the 
Strata  of  England  and  Wfdes;"  and  5  years 
later  he  drew  up  in  tabular  form  the  "  Order 
of  the  Strata  and  their  Organic  Remains,  in 
the  Vicinity  of  Bath,  examined  and  proyed 
prior  to  1799."  In  1801  a  small  geological 
map  of  England  was  produced,  and  in  1815  the 
*^  Geological  Map  of  England  and  Wales,  with 
Part  of  Scotland,"  accompanied  by  an  interest- 
ing treatise.  Between  1819  and  1824  he  pub- 
lished 21  geological  maps  of  English  counties, 
colored  to  represent  the  strata,  and  some  works 
on  organic  remains.  In  1824  and  the  4  subse- 
quent years  he  lectured  on  geology  at  various 
places.  From  1828  to  1834  he  resided  at 
Hackness,  the  estate  of  Sir  J.  V.  B.  Johnstone, 
where  for  the  first  time  geological  principles 
were  applied  to  the  development  of  agriculture. 
His  geological  map  of  that  estate,  executed 
with  great  minuteness  and  exactness,  is  a 
model  for  such  productions.  In  1881  he  re- 
ceived from  the  geological  society  the  Wol- 
laston  medal  for  his  great  discoveries  in  ge- 
ology ;  and  in  1838  he  was  appointed  by  the 
government  a  member  of  the  commission  for 
selecting  the  stone  for  the  new  houses  of  par- 
liament. 

SMITH,  WiLtiAM,  LL.D.,  an  English  classical 
and  biblical  scholar,  born  in  London  in  1814. 
He  was  educated  at  ITniversity  college,  London, 
and  studied  law,  but  abandoned  the  profession 
for  a  professorship  of  the  Qreek,  Latin,  and 
German  languages  at  the  Independent  collegiate 
schools  of  Highbury  and  Homerton.  In  1850, 
on  the  consolidation  of  Coward  college  with 
Highbury  and  Homerton  academies,  to  form 
Kew  college,  London,  Dr.  Smith  was  appoint* 
ed  professor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages 
and  literature ;  and  in  1868  he  was  appointed 
clasfflcal  examiner  in  the  university  of  London. 
In  1841  he  commenced  the  publication  in  num- 
bers of  the  "  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities,"  of  which  he  was  the  editor,  and 
many  of  the  articles  were  from  his  pen.  This 
was  completed  in  1842,  and  followed  by  the 
•*  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography 
and  Mythology"  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1848-'9),  the 
"Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography" 

gl  vols.  8vo.,  1857),  and  the  "Dictionary  of 
iblical  Biography,  History,  and  Literature" 
(vol.  i.,  1859).  All  these  dictionaries  (except 
the  last,  still  unfinished)  have  been  abridged 
by  him  for  the  use  of  schools.  He  has  also 
written  several  school  histories,  among  which 
are  a  ^*  History  of  Greece,"  and  an  abridgment 
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of  the  same ;  an  edition  of  Gibbon^s  '^  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  and  a  "  Stu- 
dent's Gibbon"  and  "  Student's  Hume,"  each 
in  one  volume.  He  has  also  published  a  Latin- 
English  dictionary  (1855)  based  on  Forcellini 
and  Freund,  and  Is  now  (1862)  engaged  in  edit- 
ing a  new  "  Biographia  Britannica." 

SMITH,  Sir  William  Sidney,  an  English  ad- 
miral, bom  in  Midgham,  Sussex,  in  1764,  died 
in  Paris,  May  26,  1840.  He  entered  the  navy 
at  the  age  of  12  as  a  midshipman,  and  before 
he  was  20  had  attained  the  rank  of  post-captain. 
After  the  close  of  the  American  war  he  parti- 
cipated, by  the  permission  of  the  government, 
in  the  war  between  Sweden  and  Russia  as  a 
captain  in  the  Swedish  service,  and  after  the 
surrender  of  Toulon  to  Lord  Hood  he  effected 
the  destruction  of  those  French  ships  of  war 
which  could  not  be  removed,  and  also  of  a 
large  amount  of  ammunition  and  military  stores. 
Soon  after,  in  command  of  a  smaU  flotilla,  he 
harassed  French  commerce  in  the  channel,  but 
in  April,  1796,  was  captured  by  a  superior 
force  and  confined  in  the  prison  of  the  Tem- 
ple in  Paris.  The  French  government  refus- 
ing to  exchange  him,  he  ^ected  his  escape 
by  French  aid  after  an  imprisonment  of  two 
years.  In  1798  he  was  put  in  command  of 
a  squadron  destined  to  operate  against  the 
French  on  the  coast  of  Egypt,  and  conducted 
the  memorable  defence  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre, 
against  a  numerous  army  under  Napoleon,  with 
a  skill  and  courage  which  gained  him  the  title 
of  the  "  hero  of  Acre."  He  signed  a  treaty  with 
Gen.  Either  for  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  by  the 
French,  and  after  the  disavowal  of  this  pro- 
ceeding by  the  British  government  participated 
in  the  war,  until  compelled,  chiefly  by  wounds 
received  at  the  battle  of  Alexandria  (March, 
1801),  to  return  to  England.  He  met  with  an 
enthusiastic  reception,  and  upon  tlie  renewal  of 
the  war  was  appointed  to  an  active  command. 
His  services  until  the  general  peace  were  varied 
and  important,  and  at  the  dose  of  the  war  he 
received  a  pension  of  £1,000  and  was  made  a 
E.O.B.  At  the  period  of  his  death  he  held  the 
rank  of  admiral  in  the  British  navy  and  lieu- 
tenant-general of  marines,  having  succeeded 
William  IV.  in  the  latter  office.  The  latter 
years  of  his  life  were,  in  consequence  of  pecu- 
niary misfortunes  which  obliged  him  to  leave 
England,  passed  in  Paris.  He  was  one  of  the 
earliest  advocates  of  abolishing  the  slave  trade. 
Memoirs  of  his  **  Life  and  Times"  were  written 
by  1.  Barrow  (2  vols.,  London,  1847). 

SMITHFIELD,  a  township  of  Providence  oo., 
R.  I.,  bounded  E.  and  N.  E.  by  the  Blackstone 
river,  and  traversed  along  its  N.  E.  border  by 
the  Providence  and  Worcester  railroad ;  pop. 
in  1860, 18,283.  Its  centre  is  about  9  m.  N. 
W.  f^om  Providence.  Beside  the  Blackstone 
river,  there  are  several  small  streams  which 
drain  the  township,  and  some  of  which  furnish 
valuable  mill  sites.  On  the  Blackstone  there 
is  a  remarkable  fall  called  Woonsocket  falls, 
of  about  20  feet  descent,  and  having  numerous 
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circnlar  excavations,  some  of  them  of  consider- 
able size.  In  the  S.  part  of  the  township  is  a 
pond  called  Scott^s  pond  a  mile  long  and  half  a 
mile  wide,  of  great  depth,  its  banks  descending 
almost  precipitously.  In  the  central  portion 
there  are  extensive  quarries  of  limestone,  pro- 
dncing  a  superior  quality  of  lime,  which  is 
largely  exported.  There  are  also  quarries  of 
Boapstone  or  talcose  slate,  and  of  whetstone 
of  good  quality.  Along  the  Blackstone  river 
is  a  succession  of  manufacturing  villages  al- 
most joining  each  other.  The  most  important 
are  Central  Falls,  Lonsdale,  Albion,  ManviUe, 
Woonsocket,  and  Slatersville.  In  1857  there 
were  in  the  town  28  cotton  and  2  woollen 
mills,  with  8,252  looms  and  142,648  spindles, 
manufacturing  annually  26,211,000  yards  of 
cloth,  and  consuming  4,277,291  lbs.  of  cotton 
and  22,800  lbs.  of  wool ;  a  bleachery,  turning 
out  7,700,000  yards  of  cloth ;  a  scythe  factory, 
making  7,000  dozen  scythes,  and  consuming 
1,200  tons  of  iron  and  steel;  5  thread  factories, 
making  from  800,000  to  400,000  lbs.  of  thread 
annually;  a  brass  foundery,  a  rotary  pump 
factory,  4  grist  mills,  and  9  saw  mills.  The 
capital  employed  in  manufactures  in  1860  was 
$8,884,800;  value  of  raw  materid  used  during 
the  year,  $2,721,780;  annual  product,  $6,886,- 
483 ;  total  value  of  taxable  property,  $6,540,410. 
There  were  18  churches,  and  85  school  districts, 
with  an  average  of  1,743  scholars  in  summer 
and  1,902  in  winter. 

SMITHSON,  James,  an  English  physicist, 
and  founder  of  the  Smithsonian  institution, 
died  in  Genoa,  June  27,  1829.  He  was  a  nat- 
ural son  of  Hugh,  third  duke  of  Northumber- 
land, and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Macie,  heiress  of  the 
Hungerfords  of  Audley,  and  niece  of  Charles, 
duke  of  Somerset.  He  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, where  in  17S6  he  took  an  honorary  de- 
gree under  the  name  of  James  Lewis  Macie,  but 
soon  afterward  adopted  the  name  of  Smithson, 
the  family  name  of  his  father,  by  which  he  was 
always  subsequently  known.  At  the  university 
he  distinguished  himself  greatly  as  a  chemist, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  to  adopt  the  method 
of  minute  analysis.  His  fondness  for  this  and 
other  branches  of  physical  science  led  him  to 
devote  himself  exclusively  to  scientific  pursuits, 
and  he  became  the  friend  and  associate  of  Wol- 
laston,  Banks,  Davy,  Black,  and  Thompson. 
In  1790  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal 
society,  and  almost  immediately  became  a  con- 
tributor to  its  **  Transactions,"  8  papers  in 
which  are  from  his  pen,  viz. :  "On  the  Con- 
cretions frequently  found  in  the  Hollow  of 
Bamboo  Canes,  named  Tabasheer ;"  "A  Chem- 
ical Analysis  of  some  Calamines;"  "Account 
of  a  Discovery  of  Native  Minium;"  "On  the 
Composition  and  Crystallization  of  certam  Sul- 
phurets  from  Huel  Boys  in  Cornwall;"  **0n 
the  Composition  of  Zeolite ;"  "  On  a  Substance 
procured  from  the  Elm  Tree,  called  TJlmine ;" 
"On  a  Saline  Substance  from  Mount  Vesu- 
vius;" and  "Facts  relative  to  the  Coloring 
Matter  of  Vegetables."    His  papers  subsequent 


tol818were  published  in  ^^  Annals  of  I^ 
losophy,"  and  other  scientHP^riodicali.  i: 
his  death  he  left  about  200  mannficripts,  vUi 
seem  to  have  been  intended  to  form  ponioiscf 
a  philosophical  dictionary.    In  minate  ck:- 
leal  analysis  he  was  equalled  only  bj  Dr.  W ! 
laston.    He  was  deeply  interested  in  geolocki 
investigations,  and  in  his  travels  in  Great  BrL: 
and  on  the  continent  he  everywhere  obser<^: 
and  noted  in  his  journal  the  evidences  of  f^* 
logical  structure,  the  mineral  contents  of  r^ 
and  the  superp<^tion  of  beds,  as  vdl  £s  lij 
methods  of  mining,  of  smelting  ore,  id  d 
conducting  manufacturing  processes.    Tird 
years  before  his  death  Mr.  Smithson  eiecri 
his  will,  in  which,  upon  the  occurrence  of  «:• 
tain  contingencies,  he  bequeathed  *' the  wki 
of  his  property  to  the  United  States  of  hs- 
ica  to  found  at  Washington,  under  the  naoe  i 
the  Smithsonian  institution,  an  establisltiae:: 
for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knorkcst 
among  men."    It  is  said  that  he  puiposeds: 
one  time  to  leave  this  fund  to  therojsl  sxkj 
for  the  promotion  of  science,  hot  changfrl  la 
intention  on  account  of  a  misondeist^i^* 
with  the  council  of  the  society;  bntthisnevcr 
affected  his  relations  with  the  eminent  sck- 
tific  men  with  whom  he  had  been  assodaUia 
the  society.    (See  Smithsosus  LrBnirnos.' 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION,  an  est^- 
lishment  in  Washington,  D.  C,  orps^  >J 
act  of  congress  in  April,  1846,  to  carrrcio  in- 
fect the  provisions  of  the  will  of  James  Sniti- 
son.    The  condition  on  which  the  beqiMsj  t:s 
to  take  effect  in  flavor  of  the  United  Stiics 
having  occurred  in  1836,  by  the  death  c:  i 
nephew  of  the   testator  without  '^''"^ 
American  government  was  officially  DotiUM* 
its  reversionary  interest  in  the  esUte.  T^ 
fiict  being  communicated  to  congres,  a  .i-ii* 
conmiittee  reported  recommending  th«  s-:*;^* 
ance  of  the  trust    It  was  accordingly  sae?»i 
and  the  president  authorized  to  seed  iciitr* 
sioner  to  England  to  prosecute  the  clsm  l^ 
Hon.  Kichard  Rush  was  selected  for  tti5  ft?. 
and  proceeded  to  London.    Though  obliged  «J 
technical  grounds  to  resort  to  ^J^r 
chancery,  every  assistance  was  ^^^  r^-J; 
the  British  government  for  a  speedy  deeii'^ 
and  at  the  end  of  18  months  he  ww  sblc  to  ^ 
clare  his  mission  successfully  tenmnsM^t,  5>. 
on  Sept.  1,  1888,  deposited  in  the  U.  t  ^ 
the  proceeds   in  English  sovereign-S  ^*^ 
yielded  on  recoinage  $616,169.   It  yet  ^ 
ed  to  be  settled  in  what  way  the  cm^^ 
sive  and  liberal  design  could  be  most  «^ 
ly  carried  out;  and  the  president addr^ 
circular  to  eminent  citizens  of  *«  «ob^^   , 
questing  their  views  as  to  the  mode  oi  o^ 
mgoftSefond.   Among  the  nran^^  ^ 
tions  made  was  one  by  John  Q"")"^.^" 
which  partiaHy  formed  the  ^>^^^^ «. 
action.    He  recommended  the  ^"ff^/^ 
plication  of  the  interest  of  the  f°^\  ^ 
ited  but  sufficient  term  of  years,  ^X^.^ 
great  purpose  of  scientific  inquiiy,  •*»«* 
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axkotlier.    He  opposed  the  employment  of  the 
faxkd,  as  others  had  advised,  for  educational 
pturposes,  as  whoUj  inconsistent  with  any  just 
coxistmction  of  the  terms  of  the  hequest,  or 
^wdtlft  the  design  of  the  testator.    He  indicated 
as  of  primary  importance  for  the  application  of 
its  income,  the  estahlishment  of  a  national  oh- 
ser^atorj,  which  however  was  provided  from 
national  fhnds  hefore  the  final  action  of  con- 
gress in  organizing  the  proposed  institution. 
Otiiers  suggested  the  establishment  of  a  botan- 
ical garden  and  experimental  farm,  a  normal 
sch.ool  or  seminary  for  the  education  of  teach- 
ers, and  a  national  library  of  the  most  compre- 
Iiensive  character.    Tor  several  sessions  the 
conflicting  plans  proposed  were  discussed  in 
congress,  the  money  having  been  meantime 
lent  to  the  H.  S.  government.    At  length,  in 
Apnl,  1846,  an  act  in  11  sections  was  passed 
organizing  the  Smithsonian  institution.    The 
1st  section  creates  an  '^  establishment"  for  the 
increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among 
men,  to  consist  of  the  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  several  members 
of  the  cabinet,  the  chief  Justice  of  the  supreme 
court,  the  commissioner  of  the  patent  office, 
and  the  mayor  of  Washington,  during  their  re- 
spective terms  of  office,  with  such  other  per- 
sons as  these  may  elect  honorary  members 
of  the  institution.    The  2d  declares  the  origi- 
nal fund  to  be  lent  in  perpetuity  to  the  treasu- 
ry- of  the  United  States  at  6  per  cent ;  appro- 
priates the  interest  to  July  1,  1846,  amounting 
to  $242,129,  or  so  much  thereof  as  might  be 
necessary,  for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings 
and  other  current  incidental  expenses;   and 
provides  that  all  expenditures  and  appropria- 
tions shall  in  ftiture  be  made  exclusively  from 
the  accruing  interest  and  not  from  the  princi- 
pal of  the  fund.    By  the  8d  section  a  board  of 
managers  is  constituted,  under  the  name  of 
"  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,"  to 
be  composed  of  tiie  vice-president  of  the  United 
States,  the  chief  justice,  the  mayor  of  Washing- 
ton, 3  members  of  the  senate  and  8  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  to  be  selected  by  the 
president  and  speaker  thereof,  with  6  other  per- 
sons not  members  of  congress,  of  whom  2  ihall 
be  resident  in  the  city  of  Washington  and  the 
other  4  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  but 
no  2  of  the  same  state.    This  board  is  required 
to  elect  one  of  its  members  as  presiding  officer, 
to  be  styled  the  chancellor  of  the  institution, 
and  also  a  suitable  person  to  act  as  secretary 
both  of  the  institution  and  the  board.   To  this 
body  b  assigned  the  duty  of  a  general  super- 
intendence, and  of  making  an  annual  report  to 
congress  on  the  operations,  expenditures,  and 
condition  of  the  institution.    By  the  4th,  6th, 
and  6th  sections  a  location  is  assigned  and  pow- 
er given  for  '^  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building 
of  sufficient  size,  with  apartments  for  the  re- 
ception and  arrangement  upon  a  liberal  scale 
of  objects  of  natural  history,  including  a  geo- 
logical and  mineralogical  cabinet ;  also  a  chem- 
ical laboratory,  a  library,  a  gallery  of  art,  and 


the  necessary  lecture  rooms ;"  and  provision  is 
made  that  sll  objects  of  art,  natural  history, 
&0.,  belonging  to  the  United  States,  with  sudi 
as  may  be  collected  from  whatever  source  by 
the  institution  itself,  shall  be  deposited. in  the 
building  in  such  order  and  so  classed  as  best  to 
facilitate  the  examination  and  study  of  them. 
The  7th  section  devolves  on  the  secretary  the 
chaige  of  the  building  and  property,  the  duties 
of  librarian  and  keeper  of  the  museum,  with 
the  power  of  employing  assistants,  subject  to 
the  approval  and  removable  at  the  discretion 
of  the  regents.  Section  8  defines  the  visitorial 
relations  of  the  members  of  the  establishment 
toward  the  board  of  regents,  and  also  limits  the 
expenditure  for  the  library.  By  the  9th  sec- 
tion the  managers  are  authorized  to  dispose  of 
such  portion  of  the  interest  of  the  fund  as  the 
act  has  not  otherwise  appropriated,  in  such 
manner  as  they  shall  deem  best  suited  for  the 
promotion  of  the  purpose  of  the  testator.  Sec- 
tion 10  provides  for  the  delivery  to  the  libra- 
rian of  a  copy  of  every  publication  secured  bj 
copyright;  a  provision  since  renealed,  at  the 
instance  of  the  regents,  as  producing  an  ac- 
cumulation of  matter  foreign  to  the  objects 
of  the  trust.  The  11th  section  gives  con- 
gress the  power  of  altering,  adding  to,  or  re- 
pealing any  of  the  provisions  of  the  act. — 
The  entire  cost  of  the  building,  improvement 
of  the  grounds,  &c.,  was  about  $825,000 ;  but 
by  spreading  over  several  years  the  expense 
of  completing  the  less  important  details^  and 
by  the  aid  afforded  by  congress  in  the  care  of 
the  grounds,  and  in  eventually  relieving  the 
institution  of  the  indiscriminate  custody  of  the 
national  collections  of  natural  history,  the 
board  were  able  to  save  $140,000  of  the  ao- 
crued  interest  to  add  to  the  fhnd,  whidi  thus 
amounted  to  $655,000.  The  burdens  imposed 
on  the  comparatively  small  net  annual  income 
of  less  than  $40,000  by  the  act  of  organization 
were  very  heavy;  but  by  a  careful  administra- 
tion of  its  affairs,  and  the  recognition  of  their 
iust  relations  to  each  other,  the  objects  speci- 
fied have  received  a  fair  share  of  attention. 
A  library  has  been  collected,  which,  though 
smaller  than  many  others,  is  yet,  from  its  col- 
lection of  foreign  works  and  the  transactions 
of  learned  societies,  unequalled  in  this  country 
as  a  resource  for  scientific  reference ;  the  mu- 
seum, enriched  by  the  fruits  of  governmental 
expeditions  and  the  contributions  of  individual 
explorers  under  the  direction  of  the  institution, 
has  attained  a  magnitude  and  completeness  sd- 
dom  surpassed  in  collections  for  the  illustration 
of  natural  science ;  a  commencement  of  a  gal- 
lery of  art  has  been  made ;  and  lectures,  chiefly 
on  scientific  subjects,  have  been  delivered  eveiy 
season  to  large  audiences  from  every  part  of 
the  country.  Beside  this,  availing  themselves 
of  the  sanction  of  tiie  9th  section,  the  regents 
have  iiaugurated  a  system  of  scientific  research- 
es and  publications  which  has  proved  an  effi- 
cient instrumentality  for  the  "  increase  and  dif- 
fhsion  of  knowledge  among  men."    The  board 
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of  regents  at  an  early  Besmon  after  their  appoint- 
ment sdeoted  Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  then  of 
Princeton  college,  N.  J.,  as  their  secretary,  an 
office  which  he  still  holds.  His  assistants  are 
Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird,  formerly  of  Dickinson 
coUege,  Carlisle,  Penn.,  in  the  natural  history 
department,  and  William  J.  Bhees  in  the  libra- 
ry department  The  board  of  regents  from  its 
oomposition  has  necessarily  changed  with  al- 
most every  year,  and  of  its  ori^al  members 
only  Ihe  chancellor,  Ohief  Justice  Tan^y,  the 
Hon.  James  A.  Pearce  of  the  IT.  S.  senate, 
Prof.  A.  D.  Baohe  of  the.  U.  S.  coast  survey, 
«nd  Gen.  Totten  of  the  IT.  S.  engineers,  remain. 
Of  the  6  non-official  members,  only  President 
Felton  of  Oambridge,  Mass.,  has  been  connected 
with  it  for  more  than  the  present  year.  Soon 
after  his  appointment,  Pk'of.  Henry  submitted 
to  the  board  a  *^  programme  of  organization*' 
of  the  proposed  operations  under  the  9th  sec- 
tion, wnich  was  adopted,  and  still  constitutes 
the  basis  of  management  of  that  department 
of  the  institution.  For  the  increase  of  knowl- 
edge, he  sunrested  that  men  of  talent  and  eru- 
dition shomd  be  afforded  the  means  of  con- 
ducting researches,  and  stimulated  to  exertion 
through  the  facilities  of  publication  and  occa- 
sional compensation ;  and  for  its  diffusion,  the 
publication  of  such  works  as,  while  adding  ma- 
terially to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge,  would 
not  find  a  remunerative  sale  in  the  ordinary 
channels  of  trade.  He  insisted  that  it  ought  to 
be  a  rule  of  the  institution  to  do  nothing  which 
can  be  equally  well-  done  by  any  organization 
or  instrumentality  already  in  action.  The  re- 
sults attained  in  this  department  of  tiie  institu- 
tion are  as  follows :  1.  £etearehe$.  The  claims 
of  different  classes  of  scientific  research  to  the 
countenance  and  aid  of  the  institution  have  al- 
ways been  presdng  and  difficult  of  acyudioa- 
tion;  yet  a  preference  has  been  given  to  those 
of  widest  infiuence  and  benefit  to  the  race. 
Ethnology  was  believed  to  be  one  of  these,  and 
a  valuable  and  expensive  memoir  on  the  archiB- 
ology  of  the  Indian  tribes  was  the  first  to  re- 
ceive assistance.  In  connection  with  this,  re- 
searches in  comparative  philology  were  re- 
garded as  important,  and  therefore  aid  was 
extended  to  the  compilation  of  a  Dacotah  gram- 
mar and  dictionary,  and  a  grammar  of  the  Yo- 
ruba  language.  The  circmation  of  these  has 
led  to  omer  researches  in  those  sciences,  some 
of  which  are  receiving  or  will  receive  assist- 
ance. Astronomy  has  also  engaged  the  earnest 
and  continued  efforts  of  the  institution  for  its 
promotion  theoretically  and  practically.  For 
this  purpose  it  afforded  important  aid  in  the 
determination  of  the  true  orbit  and  perturba-' 
tions  of  Neptune,  and  published  an  ephemeris 
of  that  planet,  which  was  accepted  by  astron- 
omers as  the  only  certain  guide  to  its  position ; 
and  has  furnished  pecuniary  assistance  to  ex- 
peditimis  undertaken  with  the  view  in  a  great- 
er or  less  degree  to  astronomical  observations, 
as  those  of  Drs.  Kane  and  Hayes,  of  Lieut.  Gil- 
lias  to  Ohili  in  1858,  and  of  Prof.  Alexander, 


under  the  direction  of  Prot  Badie  of  tk  I '« 
coast  survey,  to  Labrador  in  1860.  Itbx 
only  furnished  instruments  forphjdcalol^. 
tion  to  all  these  expeditions,  bat  in  moe;  :& 
has  defrayed  the  expense  of  the  reductkzi 
publication  of  the  results.  In  meteoTolb;^^ 
terrestrial  magnetism  it  has  more  th&n5((.t 
ular  observers  scattered  over  eyerj  psn  i  u 
continent,  and  is  rapidly  ao<»imDlji%  cc 
through  tills  and  otiier  measoies  steady  ii 
systematically  pursued  for  devdopbg  tie  b 
laws  which  govern  the  apparentlj  Iqcc-i.c: 
phenomena  of  nature.  The  nstaral  liskr 
geography,  climatology,  geology,  miDeit!^ 
botany,  and  archffidogy  of  this  cocat: 
have  through  its  aid  recdyed  a  gretttf  i; 
pulse,  and  more  material  has  been  ci*]toi 
for  increaong  and  diffoang  the  knovkibb' 
them  among  mankind,  than  throQ^  sH  ultr 
instrumentfuities  during  the  ]uUo&&I  eiist<i  t 
2.  Publications,  These  are  (^  S  diseN  if. 
*^The  Smithsonian  Contribnticitt  to  l^*'.- 
edge,"  comprised  up  to  the  pnesent  tioe  ■  1^- 
in  13  4to.  volumes  of  large  size,  and  i£  c^: 
oases  expensively  illustrated.  Itisooec'*^' 
rules  of  the  institution  that  do  vs&m^ 
be  admitted  into  tiiis  eeries  whkli  resi5  c 
unverified  hypothesis,  or  which  doe  ni^  cfir 
some  positive  addition  to  the  Bom  of  tijAX 
knowledge ;  and  the  pretensioDS  of  esch  n:  tli 
respect  axe  decided  by  previous  gnlffiiskn:. 
the  judgment  of  two  or  more  arbit«n  of  as- 
questionable  competence  and  impartifilitT.  m 
volumes  thus  far  issued  foim  ft  series  i^f 
publication  of  which  no  learned  sodeiy  ia  tii 
country  possessed  the  means,  and  ^\xl  ^^ 
only  been  ec^ualled  by  foreign  sodftia  w* 
aided  by  their  governments.  Theybi^we 
distributed  gratuitously  among  all  tk  ii^|^' 
tant  libraries  and  learned  asBociaiicis  « ^ 
world,  and  have  afforded  the  means  d  typ- 
ing by  literary  exchange  those  inralciUs* 
of  the  "Transactions"  of  for^  !««?»' *' 
deties,  not  otherwise  to  be  fonnd  in  ^^^ 
try.  2d.  The  "Annual  Reports"  to  tie  ^ 
gents,  which,  beside  a  popnlar«ttlja5fff 
memoirs  to  be  contained  in  the  seraii  if^- 
coming  volumes  of  the  "CoatribHaJsi  fij 
accompanied  by  a  synopsis  of  fectme  *^ 
original  or  translated  articles  whkh  mtT£^ 
the  student  to  infonnation  and  topia  i>f » 
cussion  much  above  the  range  ©^  ^  ^ 
presented  even  to  the  educied  public.  i»^ 
are  printed  at  the  expense  of  conpes,  ci»^ 
circulated  tiirough  the  mfflnhereof  boai  ^-^ 
as  well  as  by  the  institofion  itsett  /*.*" 
"Smithsonian  MisoeDaneoos  Colkff^^*; 


occasional  series  comprising  l.^.  . 
physical  tables,  treatises  <m  «^i*^/ J?^ 
tical  or  sdentific  interest,  and  JBism*«^ 
collection  and  preservation  of  o^*?^^  ■., 
ural  history,  as  well  as  methods  »*1^^ 
physical  observations.  8.  EtekoMga-  J-j^ 
stitution  now  acts  as  the  princqial  m  sq- 
ually becommg  the  exclosive,  in«^J^ 
munication  between  the  literary  iw  «*^ 
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tfcwaociatioim  of  the  old  and  the  new  world. 
Our  own  and  other  govemments  in  which 
t^ese  exchanges  are  made  exempt  the  material 
-wliioh  it  transmits  from  duty,  and  most  of  the 
ratilroad  and  steamboat  lines  transport  it  free 
from  oost.    This,  though  it  imposes  a  vast 
amoQQt  of  labor  upon  the  employees  of  the 
iiuBtitation,  is  productive  of  so  many  and  such 
ovident  benefits  to  all  who  send  or  receive  the 
documents  thus  transmitted,  that  it  will  be 
xxuuntained.   4.  Soisnt^fie  Oarreip<mdenee,    The 
correspondence  of  the  Smithsonian  institution 
mrith  all  quarters  of  the  globe  is  vast  and  con- 
stantly increasing.    Almost  every  day  brings 
njLTratives   of  real   or   supposed   discoveries 
^vrMch  are  referred  to  the  institution,  inquiries 
on  scientific  topics  of  all  kinds,  or  unusual  phe* 
nomena,  &c.    These  letters  are  all  answered 
either  by  the  officers  of  the  institution  or  by 
some  of  their  collaborators  to  whose  special 
department  of  study  the  inquiries  may  pertain. 
— The  museum  and  library  have  botii  been  or- 
ganized as  harmonious  parts  of  the  same  gen- 
eral system,  being  mainly  confined  to  such  ob- 
jects and  publications  as  are  best  adapted  to 
promote  the  special  aims  of  the  institution. 

SMOKE,  the  doud  of  light  carbonaceous 
partides  which  rises  from  fires  in  which  the 
combustion  is  incomplete,  owing  to  the  escape 
of  the  elements  of  the  fuel  before  they  are  ex- 
posed to  the  high  temperature  and  access  of 
air  required  for  their  thorough  combustion. 
(See  Ohimney,  Oombustion,  Flahb,  and  Fosl.) 
Smoke  escapes  most  freely  from  those  carbon- 
aceous bodies  which  burn  with  great  rapidity, 
as  the  hydrocarbons  and  the  bituminous  coals, 
and  appears  to  result  from  the  decomposition 
of  the  vapors  or  gases  that  are  sent  foiih  from 
these,  a  portion  of  the  carbon  thus  set  free,  not 
meeting  at  once  its  atoms  of  oxygen  and  escap- 
ing further  action  of  the  fire  and  air,  passing 
off  in  sooty  flakes.  This  prindple  of  combus- 
tion la  explained  in  the  article  Gas,  vol.  viii. 
p.  102.  Those  fuels  which  consist  ohiefiy  of 
fixed  carbon,  as  anthracite  and  the  coke  of  bi- 
tuminous coal,  evolve  no  smoke,  for  the  first 
movement  of  the  carbon  into  the  air  \a  when  it 
combines  with  oxygen  to  form  the  invisible 
carbonic  acid  or  carbonic  oxide  from  which  it 
is  not  again  set  free.  In  most  processes  of 
oombnsdon,  whether  the  object  be  the  produc- 
tion of  heat  or  light,  the  formation  of  smoke 
should  be  guarded  against  as  involving  both  a 
nuisance  and  a  loss  of  frieL  Thus  the  argand 
burner  and  the  glass  chimneys  of  lamps  are  de- 
signed, by  producing  a  proper  draught  of  air 
and  its  intermixture  with  the  products  of  com- 
bustion, to  render  this  complete,  and  cause  all 
the  carbonaceous  particles  to  combine  with  oxy- 
gen, in  which  condition  they  disappear  in  a  gase- 
ous form.  Otherwise,  after  being  carried  up  with 
the  heated  column,  the  sooty  matters  are  float- 
ed about  in  the  atmosphere,  and  findly  settle 
down  upon  whatever  substances  they  come  in 
contact  with.  In  lame  cities  where  bituminous 
coal  is  the  common  mel,  and  consumed  upon  a 


great  scale  for  steam  engines  and  manufkctur- 
Ing  purposes,  douds  of  smoke  fill  the  atmo- 
sphere and  penetrate  the  houses,  diffusing 
everywhere  the  unpleasant  bituminous  odor, 
lessening  the  quantity  and  duration  of  the  light 
of  day,  and  depositing  flakes  of  soot  upon  the 
furniture,  pictures,  books,  and  clotlung  of  the 
inmates.  In  Pittsburg  the  evil  has  become  so 
great,  that  white  artides  of  external  dress  are 
almost  discarded  in  consequence  of  their  be- 
coming immediately  soiled.  In  England  tiie 
nuisance  was  considered  so  great  in  the  tune 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  dyers,  brewers, 
smltiis,  &c,  were  but  just  beginning  to  use  ^^pit 
coal,"  that  attempts  were  made  to  prohibit  its 
consumption  in  London  by  legislative  action. 
(See  Coal.)  Since  that  time  the  magnitude  of 
the  nuisance  has  increased  enormoudy^  and  nu- 
merous attempts  have  been  made  to  mitigate  it 
by  improving  the  methods  of  combustion,  and 
compelling  manufacturers  to  adopt  these  or  tibe 
use  of  smokeless  friels.  Thus  coke  has  been 
brought  into  very  extendve  use  in  the  cities 
and  upon  the  railroads  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
place  of  raw  bituminous  coal,  and  various  in- 
genious plans  have4>een  devised  for  conducting 
the  combustion  of  raw  coal  without  the  pro- 
duction of  smoke.  Some  of  these  plans  are 
both  efficient  and  economical  by  the  saving  of 
friel  they  effect,  but  their  adoption  has  been 
greatly  ojpposed  by  manufacturers,  on  account 
of  involving  modifications  of  their  apparatus 
already  in  use,  and  being  dependent  to  some 
extent  upon  more  judicious  care  of  the  work- 
men who  have  charge  of  feeding  the  fires.  The 
attempts  at  improvement  have  been  directed 
to  one  of  two  objects,  either  to  prevent  the 
production  of  smoke  by  effecting  complete  com- 
bustion in  the  furnace,  or  to  consume  the  smoke 
alter  it  \a  evolved  from  one  fire  by  passing  it 
through  another  supported  by  a  smokeless  ^1. 
It  is  observed  that  the  great  mass  of  smoke  is 
sent  forth  from  fhd  freshly  thrown  on  the  fire, 
and  that  it  diminishes  as  the  fire  becomes  hot 
This  is  not  altogether  owing  to  the  dements  of 
the  smoke  being  gradually  exhausted,  but  rather 
to  the  sudden  evolution  of  great  quantities  of 
gaseous  matter  from  the  large  amount  of  sur- 
fiftce  of  fresh  fuel,  and  the  mechanical  sweeping 
off  of  the  carbon  liberated  from  this  before  it 
could  be  fairly  exposed  to  the  further  action  of 
the  heat  and  air.  This  suggests  that  the  fnd 
should  be  added  gradually,  and  that  it  should 
be  spread  over  the  front  portion  of  the  grates, 
so  tnat  the  smoke  shall  have  to  pass  over  the 
fire  behind  and  thus  be  consumed  as  it  mixes 
with  the  excess  of  air  carried  dong  with  it 
Severd  of  the  methods  of  preventing  the  smoke 
nuisance  are  based  on  this  principle,  and  me- 
chanicd  arrangements  have  been  contrived  for 
introducing  the  fuel  into  the  large  fires  for 
steam  engines  and  manufacturing  operations  in 
a  continuous  and  uniform  manner.  The  ad- 
mission of  sufficient  air  is  of  course  effectndly 
provided  for,  and  in  some  of  the  arrangements 
this  is  first  heated  and  distributed  by  numerous 
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letB  BO  as  to  be  thoroaghl j  intormixed  with 
he  products  of  oombustion  in  the  fire  chamber. 
James  Watt,  who  directed  his  attention  to  this 
subject,  and  took  out  a  patent  in  1785  for  con- 
suming smoke  and  increasing  the  heat  of  fur- 
nace fires,  passed  the  products  of  combustion 
through  very  hot  pipes,  ^*  or  among,  through, 
or  near  to  fhel  which  is  intensely  hot,  and 
which  has  ceased  to  smoke,  mixing  it  with 
fresh  air  when  in  these  circumstances."  The 
use  of  the  hot  pipes,  or  of  any  extra  heat  beside 
that  afforded  by  the  burning  of  the  fuel  itself, 
is  considered  by  Oharles  Wye  Williams,  in  his 
"  Prize  Essay  on  the  Preyention  of  the  Smoke 
Nuisance''  (London,  2d  ed.,  1857),  as  altogether 
needless,  the  admission  of  air  being,  under 
proper  arrangements,  all  that  is  requi^.  His 
method  is  to  admit  an  abundant  supply  of  cold 
air  through  the  door  and  front  plate  of  the  fire, 
which  are  perforated  with  ^eat  numbers  of 
small  holes  by  means  of  which  the  air  is  uni- 
formly diffused  throughout  the  fire  chamber. 
The  bridge  is  ako  made  hollow  and  furnished 
on  the  back  side  with  a  similar  perforated  plate, 
through  which  the  air  passing  either  from  the 
side  or  from  the  front  under  the  grate  is  dif- 
fused beneath  the  boilers  and  thoroughly  inter- 
mixed with  the  products  of  combustion  that 
pass  over  the  bridge.  A  chamber  behind  the 
bridge  affords  room  for  this  intermixture  to 
take  place.  With  this  arrangement  particular 
care  is  also  directed  to  keeping  a  proper  pro- 
portion in  the  areas  of  the  fines  to  the  grate 
surface  and  the  amount  of  coal  consumed,  that 
the  gaseous  matters  should  have  abundant 
room  and  find  unobstructed  passage  through 
the  chimney.  In  carefhlly  regulated  tri^s 
great  economy  has  been  attained  by  this  plan, 
but  in  practice  a  similar  saving  has  not  gen- 
erally been  observed,  probably  from  the  duffi- 
culty  of  exactly  regulating  the  supply  of  air 
and  securing  the  proper  dimensions  of  tiie  fines. 
As  regards  the  prime  object  of  preventing 
smoke,  the  plan  is  however  perfectly  success- 
ful. It  has  been  improved  by  the  arrangements 
for  heating  the  air  before  it  is  admitted;  and 
in  the  most  effective  coal-burning  locomotives 
it  has  been  found  highly  advantageous  to  place 
fire  bricks  in  different  positions  for  the  gases  to 
play  upon  them,  and  thus  ignite  through  the 
nei2b  which  these  absorb  and  readily  impart 
again.  Beside  these,  defiectors  have  also  been 
introduced,  the  object  of  which  is  to  turn  the 
gaseous  mixture  down  upon  a  separate  grate, 
on  which  a  slow  coal  fire  is  burned  with  a  very 
contracted  admission  of  air.  But  even  without 
this  fire  they  serve  to  produce  a  more  perfect 
mixture  of  the  gases,  and  the  fire  bricks  retain 
heat  for  effecting  the  combination  of  these. — 
Among  other  plans  for  i>reventing  smoke  is 
that  of  Ivison,  which  consists  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  steam  by  minute  jets  fr^m  a  fan-shimed 
distributer  in  the  fore  part  of  the  fhmace.  The 
fire  by  this  arrangement  is  greatly  increased  in 
intensity  without  the  production  of  smoke,  and 
with  a  saving  of  fuel  in  experimental  trials  of 


88  per  oent  From  this  saving,  Itownet,  i- 
be  deducted  the  loss  of  |V  the  steimgeosK 
which  is  appropriated  to  this  jrarpoEe,Ek 
the  escape  steam,  in  the  case  of  higii  prsss 
engines,  be  used  for  iijectioiL—Ajuitbeic 
consists  in  the  gradual  and  legolar  iatrokL- 
of  the  coal,  so  that  it  has  time  to  becoDeoe 
before  it  is  exposed  to  the  fuH  heat  of  tbe^ 
The  volatile  products  of  the  coking  proGCs^B 
forward  over  the  incandesoent  coke  tkii 

S  receded,  and  are  there  thoron^yooBiiBi 
ucke^s  arrangement  is  the  moet  approT^k:  : 
is  still  complicated  and  liable  to  get  oat  de  j 
der.  The  grate  bars  are  replaoed  byua^  j 
chain  web,  which  is  carried  round  apcotr  ' 
rollers,  one  upon  eadi  end  of  a  carrisfe  sc 
can  be  run  in  and  out  wheneTer  aeeop 
The  back  roUer  when  in  place  k  nnda  tit 
bridge,  and  the  front  one  under  an  wm 
platform  which  reaches  from  the  cbargiKdar 
down  to  the  fire  room.  As  the  rolkrs  riof ; 
turn  they  carry  the  endless  chain  along  tatk 
bridge,  under  which  it  passes.  In  front  hfi& 
tinuaUy  receives  its  load  of  coke  thatslips&:r. 
the  inclined  plane,  and  on  the  pange  tct:^ 
bridge  this  is  quite  consomed.  The  fj^^  >f 
feeding  by  mechanical  power  has  baa  vis& 
used  in  England,  and  tiiongh  expcssr^  ai 
somewhat  troublesome  at  times,  has  beeiTtii 
generally  approved,  for  the  uniftnnnMMf  ? 
which  it  may  be  inade  to  distribute  tbe  h* 
Other  inventions  are  based  on  aiq^pljisg  ^^^ 
to  the  fires  from  beneath,  so  that  the  Fr(to 
of  combustion  must  pass  throogh  theinoM* 
cent  coals  above  b^ore  eecaprng.— Ihi  pE» 
pal  works  to  which  reference  may  beBiiefe 
lurther  informatioa  upon  this  salyeet  in  tk 
treatises  of  Oharles  Wye  VillianB,  one  saad 
above,  and  the  other  "On  the CoiBbii^*^ 
Goal  and  the  Prevention  of  Srodb''  (wafc 
1841);  "Rudimentary  Treatise  on  Foel.'^fi^ 
8ymePrideaux(1868);  Fairbaim's'^ra&i* 
formation  for  Engineers"  (1867);  "ThePes* 
nent  Way  and  Ooal-Buming  Locoidoo«  w^ 
ers  of  European  Raflways,"  by  ZenhCto 
and  A.  L.  Holley  (New  Yo*  1868).-F*  e« 
prevention  of  smoke  in  dwefling  hoaaa  « 
Waruiko  and  YssnnLAiioir. 

SMOLENSK,  a  W.  goTenffl«nt  of  p» 
bounded  N.  by  Tver,  E.  and&E.byMi«c» 
and  Kalooga,  S.  by  Orel  and  Tdwaf«^^ 
W.  by  Mohilev,  Vitebsk,  and  H^j  ^ 
21,668  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1868,  ia<>2,07t J^ 
amface  is  an  elevated  undulating  im  ^ 
occasionally  by  low  hills.  The  chief  njeiP 
the  Dnieper  and  Desna.  I*"*"***"***?.!! 
numerous  small  lakes  and  moraases;  tfa^*^ 
are  immense  forests  of  exoellenl  tiaije.  '*: 
abound  with  wild  fowl  and  large «»  *: 
game.  The  soil  is  generally  prodnfibw-  ^j 
government  has  rare  fiwilities  ^^fJ^S^ 
great  numbers  of  cattle  and  of  «*  «J^ 
lithuanianhorsee  are  raised.  Mnch^^ 
is  given  to  raising  bees,  and  ^^^^Jz^.^ 
form  important  artides  of  ^^f^jz:^ 
per,  and  salt  are  found.   linen  and  "«^ 
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goods  are  mannfbctored  to  some  extent,  and 
carpets  of  a  superior  qnalitj  are  exported. — 
83£OX.KBrBK,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  both  sides 
of  the  Dnieper,  260  m.  W.  S.  W.  from  Moscow ; 
pop.  about  18,000.    The  river  is  crossed  by  a 
^wooden  bridge.    The  town  is  well  fortified,  and 
tliat  portion  of  it  on  the  right  haj^k  is  snrroond- 
ed  by  a  high  and  strong  wall.    It  is  the  seat 
of  a  l>ishop,  and  has  16  Greek  churches  and 
nnmeronB  other  public  buildingB.    Its  manu- 
factures consist  chiefly  of  linen  and  woollen 
cloths,  leather,  hats,  and  soap.    It  was  an  im- 
X>ortant  town  in  the  9th  centmy,  and  was  long 
independent  under  its  own  princes.    The  Tar- 
tars, Lithuanians,  and  Russians  afterward  held 
it  snccessively ;  and  in  the  16th  and  17tii  centu- 
ries it  was  the  scene  of  manj  conflicts  between 
the  Poles  and  Bussians,  often  changing  masters, 
but  finally  taken  by  the  latter  in  1654.    On 
Aug.  16  and  17, 1812,  was  fought  the  memo- 
rablo  battle  of  Smolensk,  between  the  French 
army  consisting  of  180,000  men  with  600  field 
pieces  under  Napoleon,  and  the  Russian  army 
of  140,000  men  under  Baeflbki,  Barclay  de  Tol- 
ly, and  Bagration.    On  the  16th  the  French 
appeared  in  firont  of  Smolensk  and  commenced 
the  attack,  but  were  repulsed.    In  the  mean 
time  the  main  body  of  the  Russian  army  march- 
ed into  the  city,  and  preparations  were  made 
for  a  vigorous  resistance.    The  next  day  the 
French  made  a  ftirious  assault  upon  the  town, 
but  failing  to  capture  it,  the  assaulting  columns 
fell  back  upon  the  main  army  and  prepared  for 
a  more  general  and  vigorous  attack  upon  the 
following  day.    In  the  night  the  Russians  aban- 
doned the  town,  and  it  was  occupied  by  the 
French  next  morning,  and  a  large  portion  of  it 
burned.     The  Russian  loss  was  10,000  men, 
and  the  French  16,000. 

SMOLLETT,  Tobias  Gbobgk,  a  British  au- 
thor, bom  in  Dalauhum  house,  parish  of  Card- 
ross,  Dumbartonshire,  in  1721,  died  at  Monte 
Nero,  a  village  near  Leghorn,  Oct.  21,  1771. 
By  the  death  of  his  father,  who  was  a  younger 
son,  he  was  left  dependent  upon  his  grand- 
&ther,  Sir  James  Smollett  of  Bonhill,  who  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Scottish  parliament.  He 
was  educated  at  the  grammar  school  of  Dum- 
barton and  at  the  university  of  Ghisgow,  chose 
the  medical  profession,  and  was  apprenticed  to 
Mr.  Gordon,  an  eminent  practitioner  of  Glas- 
gow, but  devoted  himself  less  to  medical  studies 
than  to  the  pursuits  of  literature,  miscellaneous 
reading,  practical  jokes,  and  the  composition 
of  satiricfd  verses.  He  was  in  his  18th  year 
when  his  grandfather  died,  leaving  no  provision 
for  him.    The  term  of  his  apprenticeship  ex- 

Sired  in  his  19th  ^ear,  and  he  set  out  for  Lon- 
01),  carrying  with  him  a  tragedy  entitled 
**  The  Regicide,"  and  eager  for  distinction  as  a 
dramatic  writer.  He  m^e  vain  efforts  to  get 
the  play  produced  on  the  stage,  which  he  re- 
counted in  an  amusing  and  indignant  nreface, 
when  ia  1749  he  decided  to  *^  print  it  ana  shame 
the  rogues."  Thwarted  in  his  purpose,  he  ac- 
cepted in  1741  a  position  as  snrgeon^s  mate  on 


board  an  80-gan  ship,  and  sailed  on  the  disas- 
trous expedition  agamst  Carthagena,  which  he 
has  described  in  *^  Roderick  Random,"  and 
with  more  detail  in  the  ^'  Oompendium  of  Voy- 
ages." He  left  the  navy  in  disgust  at  Jamaica, 
and  while  residing  there  became  acquainted 
with  Anne  LasceUes,  a  young  West  Indian 
lady,  whom  he  married  in  1747.  Returning 
to  England  in  1746,  after  the  battle  of  Oulloden, 
he  produced  anonymously  ^^  The  Tears  of  Scot- 
land," an  ode  in  which  he  laments  the  atroci- 
ties committed  by  the  royal  army  upon  the  in- 
surgent families.  He  also  published  ^*  Advice, 
a  Satire"  (1746),  and  "  Reproof  a  Satire"  (1747), 
and  wrote  "  Alceste,  an  Opera,"  for  the  Oovent 
Garden  theatre,  which  was  withdrawn  in  con- 
sequence of  a  quarrel  with  the  manager,  and 
was  never  printed.  His  satires,  in  which  he 
vented  his  numerous  personal  spites,  alarmed 
his  friends  and  increased  the  hostility  of  his 
enemies.  In  1748  appeared  the  first  of  his 
novels,  ^^The  Adventures  of  Roderick  Ran- 
dom," the  hero  of  which  is  a  young  Scotsman, 
who  in  quest  of  fortune  is  led  through  different 
countries,  whose  national  characteristics  are 
described,  and  into  the  most  diverse  social  con- 
nections with  men  of  all  ranks,  wits,  sharpers, 
courtiers,  and  couri^sans.  Rapidity  and  varie- 
ty of  incident,  ease  of  style,  and  an  exhaustless 
humor  and  knowledge  of  life  are  the  promi- 
nent excellencies  of  Qie  novel,  which  however 
lacks  the  elaboration  and  unity  of  design  that 
mark  the  works  of  Fielding.  He  made  a  short 
visit  to  Paris  in  1760,  and  in  1751  published 
'^  The  Adventures  of  Peregrine  Pickle,"  abound- 
ing in  eccentric  characters  and  mischievous  gal- 
lantries, and  disfigured  by  an  episode  detaiUng 
the  intri^es  of  Lady  Vane,  for  mserting  which 
he  is  said  to  have  received  a  liberal  reward 
from  her.  He  now  resumed  the  medical  pro- 
fession, established  himself  at  Bath,  and  pub- 
lished in  1762  "  An  Essay  on  the  External  Use 
of  Water."  Obtaining  no  practice,  he  removed 
to  Chelsea,  and  devoted  himself  again  to  literaiy 
pursuits.  In  1768  appeared  his  ^^  Adventures 
of  Ferdinand  Oount  Fathom,"  the  hero  of 
which  was  designed  to  be  a  complete  villain, 
**a  beacon  for  the  benefit  of  the  inexperienced 
and  unwary."  The  adventures  are  sometimes 
repulsive,  but  illustrate  the  satirical  genius  of 
the  author.  A  person  named  Gordon,  whom 
Smollett  had  supported  for  several  years,  now 
provoked  him  by  an  insulting  letter  to  inflict 
personal  chastisement  on  him.  An  action  for 
damages  ensued,  and  the  author^s  hasty  temper 
involved  him  also  in  a  dispute  with  the  coun- 
sel for  the  plaintiff,  the  literary  fruit  of  which 
was  an  indignant  and  sarcastic  letter  afterward 
published  in  the  ^'  European  Magazine."  He  ex- 
ecuted amid  pecuniary  embarrassment,  and  pub- 
lished by  subscription  in  1766,  his  translation 
of  **  Don  Quixote,"  more  animated  and  el^ant 
but  less  accurate  than  that  of  Jarvis,  on  which 
it  was  founded.  He  was  least  successftd  in 
rendering  the  proverbial  humor  of  Sancho.  On 
a  visit  to  his  native  country  he  met  with  a  flat- 
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tering  reoeption,  and  after  T^dtoming  to  London 
nndertook  the  management  of  the  ^^Oritioai 
Beyiew."  His  irritahle  temper  and  capriciooa 
tastes  inyolved  him  in  nnmerous  yezations 
and  qnarrels;  a  contemptnoos  critique  on  the 
*^Rosoiad^^  proyoked  against  him  the  spleen 
of  Charohill ;  and  in  1759  an  attack  on  Ad- 
miral Knowles,  one  of  the  commanders  at 
Oarthagena,  caused  him  to  he  arraigned  for 
libel  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  £100  and 
to  suffer  8  months'  imprisonment.  He  had 
meantime  produced  a  *^  Compendium  of  An- 
tiientic  and  Entertaining  Voyages''  (T  yols., 
1757),  a  comedy  entitled  "The  Reprisals," 
which  Garrick  brought  out  on  the  stage,  and 
a  "  Complete  History  of  England  "  (4  yols., 
1758),  written  in  14  months,  which  became 
yery  popular,  an  edition  of  10,000  copies  being 
rapidly  sold.  While  in  prison  he  wrote  "  The 
Adyentures  of  Sir  Lanncelot  Greayes,"  which 
appeared  in  the  "  British  Magazine"  in  1760- 
'61,  a  sort  of  trayesty  of  "  Don  Quixote,"  and 
the  least  esteemed  of  his  noyels.  He  afterward 
contributed  the  accounts  of  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany  to  the  "  Modem  Uniyersal  History," 
and  continued  his  "  Complete  History  of  Eng- 
land," bringing  the  narratiye  down  from  1748  to 
1764.  On  the  accession  of  George  HI.  he  tmder- 
took  to  defend  the  administration  of  Lord  Bute 
in  a  weekly  paper  entitled  "  The  Briton."  He 
was  effectiyely  and  abusiyely  answered  by 
Wilkes  in  his  "  North  Briton,"  and  his  seryices 
being  unpaid,  and  his  side  most  unpopular,  he 
withdrew  from  the  contest  His  health  was 
shattered  by  this  discomfiture,  by  his  labors  on 
a  translation  of  the  works  of  Voltaire  and  on  a 
compilation  entitled  ^*  The  Present  State  of  All 
Kations,"  and  by  the  death  of  his  only  child ; 
and  in  1768  he  went  abroad  for  two  years  to 
dissipate  his  grief.  He  published  the  result  of 
his  obseryations  in  '^Trayels  through  France 
and  Italy"  (1766),  some  of  the  ju^ments  in 
which  are  mere  ebullitions  of  ill  temper.  It 
was  ridiculed  by  Sterne  in  his  "  Sentimental 
Journey."  On  returning  from  Italy  he  yisited 
ScotUnd,  resided  at  Bath  during  the  following 
year,  and  there  wrote  ^'  The  Adyentures  of  an 
Atom,"  a  political  satire,  witty  and  indelicate, 
in  which  he  assailed  Lord  Bute  and  the  earl  of 
Chatham.  His  broken  health  obliged  him 
again  to  seek  a  milder  climate,  and  he  proceed- 
ed to  Italy  in  1770,  beginning  on  his  way  to 
write  "  The  Expedition  of  Humphrey  Clinker," 
which  appeared  in  1771,  just  before  his  death. 
It  is  the  most  highly  esteemed  of  his  noyels, 
contains  Lismahago,  his  best  drawn  character, 
and  abounds  in  graye  and  humorous  obserya- 
tions. ^^  He  was  often  wrong,"  says  Masson, 
**and  always  irascible,  continually  fancying 
himself  aggrieyed,  and  always  with  a  quarrel 
on  his  hands;  but  lie  was  as  proud,  warm- 
hearted, and  mettlesome  a  Scot  as  had  then 
crossed  the  Tweed ;  of  a  spirit  so  independent 
that  he  neyer  asked  a  fayor  for  himself  from 
any  great  man  in  his  life ;  paying  his  way  hon- 
estly, and  helping  liberally  those  about  him 


who  were  in  distress."  As  a  novdlAkeku 
rank  with  Fielding  and  BichardsoD,  aDdber^ 
sents  peculiar  graces  also  as  a  po6t,iikK£ 
and  critic. 

SMYRNA  (Turk.  Imkl  a  town  of  Asa 
Turkey,  in  the  pashalic  of  AoatoliB,  bt^; 
near  the  head  of  tiie  golf  of  the  Bame  nm, : 
the  W.  coast  of  Ana  Mmor,  in  IbI  38'  £(5. 
long.  27*'  10'  £.,  210  m.  8.B.W.fronC( 
stantinople ;  pop.  estimated  at  150,000.  1- 
surrounding  country  is  remarkably  pKtnnjci 
and  beautiifril,  and  the  domes,  nunareii,  t: 
cypress  trees  giye  the  town  a  fine  ^^peai!:^ 
from  the  sea.  It  stands  upon  a  plain  bett a: 
the  ancient  Mona  Pagus  and  the  sea,  {art  £i 
being  on  the  slope  of  the  hUl.  The  mutatt 
badly  laid  out,  narrow,  snd  dirty.  The  **^ 
is  divided  into  separate  quartera,  each  inhi^^ 
by  a  distinct  race.  The  fnoki  and  Qraa 
occupy  the  portion  along  the  shore;  tk  A* 
menian  quarter  is  situated  partly  on  tlie  Ir^ 
ground  and  partly  on  the  lower  alqxs  dti 
hill;  the  Jews  are  confined  to  two  aoailsiHu 
between  the  Armenian  and  the  Tbrkisii  6- 
triots,  which  latter  extends  along  tlie  i^jt* 
slopes  of  the  bill.  In  the  Frank  gsfftcr  it 
houses  are  mostly  built  of  stone,  and  ibere  n 
many  good  shops,  coflEee  honaea,  ffid  Ti-e- 
houses;  but  in  other  parts  they  aze  ificij l 
constructed  of  wood  and  have  ftTeiyinsn:.* 
appearance.  The  Turks  number  abwa  Sl^wi 
the  Greeks  40,000,  the  Jewa  15,000,  dte  A^ 
menians  10,000,  and  the  Franks  &000.  '^^ 
are  numerous  bazaars  well  8to<iedTiih& 
ent  sorts  of  goods,  but  they  are  infrbit^ 
and  dirty.  Tbe  goyemor'a  reaidence  te  b^^ 
constructed  out  of  the  ruina  of  an  oUdw^-'t 
There  are  new  barracks  capaUe  of  icecBa* 
dating  8,000  men ;  several  moeqnea into*^ 
which  Christian  yisitors  are  admitted;  w«^ 
Armenian,  Roman  Catholic,  ud  Fro»^ 
churches,  synagogues,  and  a  eonTeot  Tist 
is  also  an  EngiS  hospital,  and  a  e«2^^ 
An  extensiye  castle  occupies  the  snminii «u. 
hill,  but  the  walls  are  not  in  a  H^;: 
repair,  and  it  is  unoccupied.  Tbedsuf^^ 
yery  hot  and  unhealthy,  t^«^^,"J^ 
committing  great  rayages.— The  trade  ac«^ 
na  both  by  sea  and  hmd  iflT«ry«oi»atoi  a 
the  hitter  being  carried  on  chi^/.^^TT 
ports  and  towns  of  Asia  Minor,  8j?J;^7^- 
and  Persia.    The  exports  conaifitp"^  ' 


dried  fruits,  cotton,  silk,  gosta'  tt^.<*°^  ,^ 
wool,  rabbit  and  hare  skms,  and  wnffl;  ^^ 
imports  of  coffee,  sugar,  indigo,  diflw  \^ 
of  manufSactured  goods,  apiritei  iron,  «* ;  * 
and  tin.  In  1858  theyBlueofthe*^; ,,: 
$11,725,250,  and  of  the  import  $14^ 
In  1865  1.805  sailing  vesaels,  of »  ^ 
of  420,488  tons,  entered  the  P«^^^; 
ply  regularly  between  SmyrM,  OflB**"^^; 
and  seyeral  ports  in  the  Medittninean|-; 

gapers  are  published  in  6  differest  l*^g^.^ 
myma 


tb:^ 


yma  is  a  place  of  such  Mt>^«2.rhi' 
early  history  is  lost  m  fiahle.  £f^v< 
been  colonized  by  iBolians  um  ^^  * 
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eariy  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Colophoniana, 

and  in  the  Tth  centnry  B.  0.  formed  the  Idth 
city  of  the  Ionian  league.  According  to  8trabo, 
it  was  destroyed  by  Sadyattes  of  Lydia  about 
62T  B.  C,  and  remained  in  rains  for  several 
centaries.  It  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  by  Anti* 
gonus  and  Lysimachus,  successors  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  became  one  of  the  first  cities  of 
that  era.  One  of  the  Y  churches  mentioned  in 
the  book  of  Revelation  was  situated  at  Smyrna, 
and  Polycarp  was  its  first  bishop.  The  town 
was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  A.  D.  1Y8, 
but  was  rebuilt  by  the  emperor  Marcus  Aure- 
lins.  It  afterward  had  many  changes  of  for- 
tune ;  and  being  occupied  by  a  BeQookian  chief- 
tain about  the  end  of  the  11th  century,  it  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  the  Byzantine  fleet.  It  was 
again  rebuilt,  and  the  Qenoese  subsequently 
became  masters  of  it  and  retained  it  till  1864. 
It  was  then  taken  by  tlie  Turks,  captured  by 
Tamerlane  in  1402,  and  soon  fell  back  into  the 
hands  of  the  Turks.  It  has  suifered  severely 
upon  several  occasions  from  bo^h  earthquakes 
and  fires.  In  1841 12,000  houses  were  burned ; 
and  in  1846  it  was  much  damaged  by  an  earth- 
quake and  many  people  were  killed.  Smyrna 
is  generaUy  supposed  to  have  been  the  birth- 
pla^  of  Homer,  and  in  ancient  times  it  pos- 
eessed  a  Homerium  or  temple  to  his  memory. 

SMYTH,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Va.,  bounded  S.  E. 
by  the  Iron  mountain  range,  and  N.  W.  by 
Walker's  mountain,  and  drained  by  the  head 
streams  of  Holston  river;  area,  626  sq.  m.; 
pop.  in  1860,  8,962,  of  whom  1,08T  were  slaves. 
The  surface  is  an  elevated  valley  between  Iron 
mountain  range  and  Walker's  mountain;  the 
sofl  is  very  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  84,742  buahels  of  wheat,  201,222  of  Indian 
corn,  139,680  of  oats,  and  100,410  lbs.  of  but- 
ter. There  were  8  f\u-naces,  T  churches,  and 
600  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Lime- 
stone, gypsum,  and  aalt  are  found.  The  value 
of  real  estate  in  1866  was  $2,821,881,  showing 
an  increase  of  48  per  cent,  since  1860.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  rail- 
road.   Capital,  Marion. 

SMYTH,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  American  cler^- 
man,  born  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  in  1808.  He 
nras  educated  at  Belfast  and  London,  and  in 
1880  came  to  the  United  States,  and  soon  after 
entered  the  theological  seminary  at  Princeton, 
^.  J.  In  Nov.  1881,  he  visited  Charleston,  8. 
^.,  and  in  1882  became  pastor  of  the  2d  Pres- 
>yterian  chnrch  in  that  city,  where  he  still  oon- 
:inues.  Dr.  Smyth  has  collected  a  library  of 
10,000  or  12,000  volumes  of  choice  works, 
nostly  foreign  editions ;  and  he  has  written  a 
lumber  of  books,  some  of  them  controversial 
n  character,  such  as  "Ecclesiastical  Repub- 
icanism"  (12mo.,  Boston);  "On  the  Pre- 
atic  Doctrine  of  Apostolic  Succession"  (8vo., 
Boston) ;  "  The  life  and  Character  of  Calvin 
defended''  (8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1844);  "The 
Tistory,  Character,  and  Results  of  the  West- 
ainster  Assembly  of  Divines"  (12mo.,  New 
fork,  1847) ;  "  Catechism  of  the  Presbyterian 


Church"  (New  York) ;  and  "  The  Rite  of  Con- 
firmation." Others  are  more  general,  as  "Be- 
reaved FamOies  Consoled"  (12mo.,  New  York, 
1846) ;  "  The  Unity  of  the  Human  Races  proved 
to  be  the  Doctrine  of  Scripture,  Reason,  and 
Science"  (12mo.,  New  York,  1860);  "Nature 
and  Claims  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tions" (Philadelphia,  1867)  -''  Why  do  I  live  ?" 
(New  York,  1867) ;  "  The  Well  in  the  Valley" 
(Philadelphia,  1867) ;  and  "  Obedience  the  Ufe 
of  Missions"JPhiladelphia,  1860). 

SMYTH,  William  Henbt,  a  British  naval 
officer,  bom  in  Westminster,  Jan.  21,  1788. 
His  father  was  an  American  loyalist.  He  en- 
gaged at  first  in  the  merchant  service,  but  in 
March,  1806,  entered  the  royal  navy  as  midship- 
man, and  was  in  active  service  in  the  Pacific 
and  Atlantic  until  1810,  when  he  rendered  im- 
portant aid  in  the  defence  of  Cadiz,  for  which 
in  1818  he  was  raised  to  a  lieutenancy,  and  soon 
afterward  appointed  to  a  command  in  the  flo- 
tilla under  Sir  Robert  Hall  detailed  for  the  de- 
fence of  Sicily.  By  order  of  the  lords  of  the  ad- 
miralty he  made  an  elaborate  survey  of  Sicily 
and  the  acy  acent  islands,  which  occupied  him  for 
several  years,  and  resulted  in  the  publication  by 
the  admiralty  of  an  atlas  of  Sicily.  As  an  ac- 
companiment to  this,  Capt.  Smyth  published 
in  1824  a  "Memoir  descriptive  of  the  Re- 
sources, Inhabitants,  and  Hydrography  of  Sicily 
and  its  Islands,  interspersed  with  Antiquarian 
and  other  Notices"  (4to.).  He  afterward  com- 
pleted the  survey  of  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic 
sea,  which  had  been  commenced  by  NapoleoiL 
and  the  results  of  the  survey  were  published 
by  the  imperial  geographical  institute  of  Milan. 
He  was  employ^  by  the  lords  of  the  admirdty 
in  1828  and  1824  in  a  survey  of  the  coasts 
of  Sardinia,  and  published  a  "Sketch  of  the 
present  State  of  tlie  Island  of  Sardinia"  (8vo., 
1 828) .  He  attained  the  rank  of  post  captain  in 
Feb.  1824,  and  settled  soon  after  at  Bedford, 
where  he  built  a  small  observatory  in  his  gar- 
den, and  prosecuted  astronomic^  investiga- 
tions for  several  years,  and  in  1844  published 
a  "  Cycle  of  Celestial  Objects,  for  the  use  of 
Naval,  Military,  and  Private  Astronomers"  (2 
vols.  8vo.).  In  1868  he  attained  the  rank  of 
rear  admiral.  His  most  valuable  work  is  en- 
titled "  The  Mediterranean,  a  Memoir,  Physi- 
cal, Historical,  and  Nautical"  (8vo.,  1864),  in 
which  he  gives  in  systematic  and  condensed 
form  the  results  of  his  numerous  surveys  and 
observations  on  the  plmdcal  geography  of  that 
sea. — His  eldest  son,  Warriwoton  Wilkiksow 
Smyth,  is  mining  geolo^st  to  the  ordnance 
survey.  His  2d  son,  Chablbb  Piazzi  Smtth, 
is  astronomer  royal  for  Scotland,  and  in  1866 
transported  a  large  collection  of  meteorologi- 
cal, magnetical,  and  astronomical  instruments 
to  the  peak  of  Teneriffe,  where  he  selected 
two  stations,  one  8,840,  and  the  other  10,700 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  obtained  important  re- 
sults detailed  in  his  "Teneriffe,  an  Astronomer's 
Visit"  (London,  1858).  He  has  since  written 
<«  Three  Cities  of  Russia"  (London,  1862). 
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BNAIL,  the  oommon  name  of  the  helieidm,  a 
large  family  of  gasteropodons  mollasks,  terres- 
trial and  air-breathing.    The  number  known  is 
now  so  large  that  the  treatment  of  the  sub- 
families and  genera  would  require  a  volume. 
BesMoting  the  name  hdicidm  to  such  as  have 
a  well   developed  external  spiral  shell,  the 
snails  maj  be  characterized  as  animals  breath- 
ing air  by  means  of  branchial  vessels  spread 
like  a  network  over  the  internal  walls  of  a  cav- 
ity in  the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  covered  by 
the  shell,  and  communicating  with  the  atmo- 
sphere by  a  small  valvular  opening  on  the  right 
side;  they  have  4  retractile  tentocles.the  up- 
per 2  the  largest  and  having  eyes  at  tne  apex; 
there  is  a  dentated  homy  jaw  on  the  upper  lip, 
which  is  opposed  by  the  tongue;  the  gullet  is 
wide,  with  large  white  salivary  glands  on  its 
aides,  and  the  liver  is  well  developed;  the 
whole  body  is  very  glutinous;  the  locomo- 
tion is  slow,  by  means  of  the  ventral  foot ;  they 
are  hermaphrodite,  with  reciprocal  impregna- 
tion. The  shells  are  always  external,  vary  much 
in  form,  and  contain  the  entire  animal;  they 
have  no  operculum,  the  opening  during  hiber- 
nation being  closed  by  a  secretion  from  the 
mantle,  which  hardens  into  what  is  called  the 
epiphragm ;  the  shell  is  generally  turned  from 
left  to  right,  the  free  edge  to  the  right,  but 
they  are  often  reversed;  the  newly  hatched 
young  resemble  their  parents,  and  have  a  shell 
of  li  whorls.    They  are  sensitive  to  cold,  and 
like  moist  places ;  the  sense  of  touch  is  acute, 
especially  in  the  tentacles,  and  they  appear  to 
have  a  sense  of  smell ;  they  are  nocturnal  in 
habit,  and  feed  prindpally  on  plants,  though 
sometimes  devouring  each  other.    The  repro- 
ductive season  is  toward  the  end  of  spring ; 
the  eggt^  to  the  number  of  80  to  100,  are  de- 
posited in  moist  places,  in  natural  or  artificial 
holes;  the  young  come  out  in  20  to  30  days. 
Snails  are  distributed  very  widely,  from  tiie 
northern  limit  of  trees  to  Terra  del  Fuego, 
from  the  hot  and  moist  plains  to  a  height  of 
11,000  feet  on  mountains;  some  are  cosmopo- 
lite, ranging  wherever  their  food  is  found,  and 
others   are  restricted  within   narrow  limits. 
About  1,500  species  have  been  described,  some 
of  which  from  their  voracity  are  very  iigurious 
to  vegetation,  and  some  useful  to  man  as  food; 
they  are  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  able  to  re- 
sist long  droughts.    A  specimen  of  the  desert 
snail  of  Egypt  (helix  desertorum),  which  re- 
mained dormant  in  the  British  museum  4  years, 
lived  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  curators 
more  than  2  years;  some  of  the  same  species, 
shipped  to  Smyrna,  Oonstantinople,  Rio  Janei- 
ro, and  Boston,  and  7  months  on  the  passage, 
were  in  full  vigor  when  taken  out,  and  some  of 
the  same,  laid  away  in  a  drawer,  were  tolerably 
lively  at  the  end  of  8  years. — ^The  genus  heUx 
(Lam.)  is  the  type  of  the  family.    The  Roman 
or  vineyard  snail  (ff.  pomatia^  Linn.)  is  a  large 
species,  of  a  reddish  brown  color,  marked  with 
paler  bands ;  the  animal  was  used  as  food  by 
the  ancient  Romans,  who  reared  them  in  parks, 


and  Hftttened  them  on  cooked  meat  and  loor 
obtaining  them  from  the  ialandsof  theMediic;- 
ranean ;  they  are  still  eaten  in  many  eomtne 
of  Europe,  especially  by  Roman  Catholics  dc 
ing  Lent,  being  considered  as  fish ;  great  dus- 
bers  are  eaten  in  France ;  ihey  are  also  reco!t 
mended  as  ingredients  in  soups  for  consmnptiT^ 
persons.    The  reproductive  int^nal  organs  is 
the  apex  of  the  shell,  conast  of  manj  panH J 
Offica,  each  of  which  has  an  external  Jajerpn}- 
ducing  eggs,  and  an  internal  sac  prodnciog  se- 
men; the  apparatus  is  very  complex.  The£ 
(upena  (linn.),  or  common  garden  bduI,  or^ 
nally  from  Europe,  but  now  natoralized  in  m& 
parts  of  the  globe,  is  also  used  as  food,  wkc 
boiled  in  milk,  for  consumptives.  These  spedes 
when  abundant  are  very  destmctiTe,  kjiag 
waste  whole  gardens  in  a  single  night,  sItij: 
attacking  the  tenderest  and  most  soccoki 
plimts;  beside  tiieir  natural  enemies,  loamiDik 
and  birds,  great  numbers  are  killed  bj€i^ 
inundations,  sudden  changes  of  tempentin^ 
felling  of  forests,  cultivation  of  the  laad,  asil 
by  hogs  and  poidtiy  following  the  jdoogfa:  tb 
remedies  for  their  depredations  are  the  wsd 
as  for  the  slugs.    The  largest  of  the  iffldcao 
snails  is  the  JJ.  dlbolabris  (Sajl  <^  a  ydlowi^ 
horn  color,  with  white,  broadly  reflectoi  Ep; 
the  shell  has  6  or  6  whorls,  with  nuDi^  re- 
volving lines  and  the  umbilicus  closed;  in  0^ 
tober  they  cease  feeding,  and  select  a  pkd 
under  some  log  or  stone,  where  theffixthaa- 
selves  for  the  winter,  mouth  upwari  For  da- 
tails  on  the  American  species  of  &e  fmsi  see 
the  work  of  Dr.  A.  Binney  on  the  "TemsCiaj 
Air-breathing  Mollnsks  of  the  United  Stgld 
(3  vols.,  Boston,  1851,  and  voL  iy^  a  contiia- 
ation  by  W.  G.  Binney,  Boston,  1859).  He 
garlic  snail  (H.  alliaria)  has  foDicles  whose  s^ 
cretion  gives  out  a  strong  odor.   Amoog  (Xhs 
genera  are  vitrina^  hultmuiy  |W|m,  dmdm, 
nuscinea,  elaunlia,  and  aehatina, 
SNAKE.    See  Ssbpekt. 
SNAKE  BIRD.    See  Dastkb, 
SNAKE  RIVER.  SeeLEWMorSsinBnc 
SNAKEROOT  {poly gala  mtga,  Ij^\* 
perennial  plant  of  the  natural  order  polff^ 
ce(B,  with  a  twisted  branched  rootstoct  i^ 
several  ascending  or  erect,  simple  or  hraniii^ 
stems,  which  issue  from  its  woody  cro^n;  is 
leaves  numerous,  lanceolate,  and  its  s^^^ 
greenish  white  flowers  cylindrical  andpeaia- 
ded.    The  smaller  roots  are  preferred  in  tbe 
drug,  which  possesses  stimulating  and  t<xx 
properties,  and  is  used  in  pulmonary  infl*cfl* 
tion,  catarrh,  asthma,  rheumatism,  drop^<  ^ 
other  comphunts.    The  greater  part  of  tw  <a- 
tire  order  is  bitter  and  their  roots  milkjt  F^? 
erties  observable  in  the  European  and  Amen- 
can  species,  and  from  the  latter  dnans^ 
they  are  called  milkworts.    Another  «n«j 
of  the  snakeroot  is  the  broad-leaTod  (P.  «•  ^"^ 
latifolia,  T.  and  G.),  with  a  tafler  stem  (^ 
larger  leaves.    Both  are  found  io  ^  |J2 
woods  and  plains  from  western  New  Englcj 
to  Kentucky.— Several  other  plants  bear  & 
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name  of  snakeroot  and  have  medicinal  Talne, 
such  as  the  Virginian  snakeroot  (ariatoloehia 
terpentaria^  linn.),  a  small  plant  with  a  per- 
ennial coarse-fibred  rootstock,  herbaceous  stem, 
and  lance-shaped,  cordate  leaves;  flowers  few, 
solitary,  near  the  base  of  the  stem ;  the  calyx 
tube  coriaceons,  mnch  bent,  pnrplish  brown ; 
corolla  wanting.  It  belongs  to  the  birthworts, 
and  is  in  repute  for  its  aromatic  stimnlant  prop- 
erties; it  grows  in  rich  woodlands  throughout 
the  XJnited  States.  The  Canada  snakeroot 
(iuarum  Canadmse^  Linn.)  belongs  to  tiie  same 
fiunily,  and  has  large  brownish  purple  flowers, 
and  two  broad  reniform  leaves;  Its  rootstock  is 
pnngent  and  aromatic,  and  is  employed  as  a 
Btimnlant  and  diaphoretic.  The  oleaSk.  or  tall 
snakeroot  {eimiemtga  eerpentofiOj  Pursh),  of 
the  crowfoot  flmmy.  is  a  snowy  plant,  with  ter- 
minal racemes  of  wnite  flowers,  conspicuous  in 
woodlands  from  Maine  to  Michigan  and  south- 
ward ;  its  root  is  astringent  and  mucilaginous, 
and  an  infusion  of  it  in  a  bruised  state  is  em- 
ployed in  veterinary  practice  among  neat  cattle, 
but  its  medicinal  value  is  probably  overrated. 

SNAPPING  TX7BTLE  {ehelydra  serp&ntir- 
no,  Schweig. ;  genus  ehehnuroy  Fleming),  an 
American  species  of  fresh  water  chelonians, 
characterized  by  a  large  head,  with  both  jaws 
strongly  hooked  and  2  .barbels  under  the  chin, 
short  and  pointed  snout,  the  nostrils  near  to- 
gether, ana  the  eyes  large,  prominent,  and  far 
forward;  the  sternum  is  small,  cruciform,  im- 
movable, and  covered  with  12  plates  and  8 
supplemental  ones ;  the  carapace  oblong,  de- 
pressed, more  or  less  tricarinatod,  deeply  notch- 
ed behind  with  8  points  on  each  side  of  the 
central  notch ;  the  neck  long  and  thick,  with 
a  warfy  skin ;  tail  very  long,  surmounted  by 
a  scaly  or  tuberculated  crest;  the  anterior 
limbs  with  6  nails,  the  posterior  with  4 ;  the 
skin  of  the  limbs  above  and  below  scaly.  The 
head  may  be  in  great  part  retracted  within  the 
shell,  whence  it  can  be  very  suddenly  extended 
by  the  long  and  extensile  neck,  but  the  limbs 
and  feet  are  mostly  exposed.  The  shell  is' 
dusky  above,  and  the  lower  parts  yellowish; 
it  grows  to  a  large  size,  attaining  a  length  of 
more  than  4  feet  and  a  weight  of  50  lbs. ;  it 
prefers  sluggish  and  deep  water  in  ponds  or 
rivers,  keeping  principally  at  the  bottom ;  it  is 
verv  voracious,  and  feeds  on  fish,  reptiles,  and 
such  aquatic  birds  as  come  within  its  reach, 
especially  young  ducks  and  goslings  and  wound- 
ed birds;  it  has  been  known  to  attack  man, 
and  is  not  unfrequently  caught  with  hooks ;  its 
flesh  is  much  esteemed  for  soups,  though  in  the 
old  animals  it  has  a  musky  oaor.  It  goes  far 
from  water  to  deposit  its  eggs;  though  an  ex- 
cellent swimmer,  it  is  awkward  on  land,  walking 
slowly,  with  the  head,  neck,  and  tail  extended, 
raised  on  the  legs  like  an  alligator,  whence  it 
is  called  by  the  negroes  alligator  cooter ;  it  is 
very  savage  if  attacked,  raising  itself  with  such 
quickness  on  its  legs  as  to  devate  the  whole 
body  from  the  ground  and  enable  it  to  make 
considerable  hops,  snapping  with  great  ferocity 


and  quickness  at  any  object  coming  within 
reach  of  its  long  neck ;  its  bite  is  severe  and 
tenacious.  It  is  distributed  from  Maine  to 
Georgia,  and  westward  to  the  Mississippi,  be- 
ing replaced  farther  west  by  the  C.  TemminthU 
(Troost ;  genus  ffypochely$,  Ag.),  characterized 
by  a  lanrer  triangular  head,  rougher  shell,  and 
neck  and  limbs  covered  with  spiny  warts.  In 
the  northern  states  it  lays  its  eggs,  20  to  40, 
between  June  10  and  25,  generally  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  in  captivity  a  month  later;  it  exca- 
vates a  hole  at  first  directly  down  and  then 
laterally,  so  that  the  widest  part,  where  the 
nest  is,  is  on  one  side ;  sometimes  several  holes 
are  dug,  before  one  is  found  to  suit;  the  fe- 
nuiles  lose  their  shyness  at  this  time,  and 
smooth  the  earth  over  with  care  after  the  eggs 
are  deposited. — ^In  some  parts  of  the  country, 
the  soit-sheUed  turtles  (trionycida)  are  called 
snapping  turtles.  The  eggs  in  these  species 
are  nearly  globular,  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 
white,  and  with  tolerably  hard  shells. 

SNEEZING,  a  well  known  modification  of 
the  ordinary  respiratory  movements,  aoeom- 
panied  by  a  violent  expiratory  effort,  sending 
forth  a  blast  of  air  from  the  lungs  intended  to 
expel  some  irritating  substance  from  the  nasal 
air  passages.  It  differs  from  coughing  in  the 
communication  between  the  larynx  and  mouth 
being  partly  or  wholly  cut  off  by  the  drawing 
toge&er  of  the  sides  of  the  soft  palate  over  the 
back  of  the  tongue,  so  that  the  olast  of  air,  by 
a  convulsive  movement,  passes  through  the 
nose  with  more  or  less  noise  instead  of  through 
the  mouth.  It  may  be  excited  by  acrid  vapors, 
irritating  liquids  or  solids,  diseased  secretions, 
or  the  simple  entrance  of  air  when  the  Sohnei- 
derian  membrane  is  peculiarly  irritable.  The 
impression  received  by  the  branches  of  the  6th 
pair  of  nerves  is  transmitted  to  the  medulla 
oblongata,  whence  is  sent  the  motor  impulse 
to  the  muscles  concerned.  It  is  sometimes  ap- 
parently independent  of  consciousness  and  sen- 
sation; an  impre^on  of  strong  sunlight  on 
the  eyes  by  transference  excites  a  tickling  in 
the  nose  and  the  act  of  sneezing,  and  a  half 
formed  inclination  tp  sneeze  may  be  rendered 
effectual  by  looking  toward  the  sun.  This  act 
is  very  common  in  a  state  of  health,  more  so 
in  an  ordinary  cold  or  the  rose  cold,  and  al- 
most always  in  the  first  stage  of  measles.  Med- 
icines for  producing  sneezing,  called  sternuta- 
tories or  errhines,  are  used  in  various  forms 
of  coryza,  headache,  chronic  ophthalmia,  and 
rheumatic  and  paralytic  affections  of  the  face, 
mouth,  and  throat,  which  they  relieve  by  the 
increased  mucous  secretion,  and  sometimes  by 
a  bleeding  at  the  nose  salutary  in  cerebral  con- 
gestions; such  are  tobacco,  asarabacca  (a$a- 
rum),  lily  of  the  valley  (eonvallaria)^  euphorbi- 
um,  bayberry,  aqua  ammoni®,  arnica,  and  other 
irritating  powdered  roots  and  fiowers. 

SNEIJL,  LuDwio,  a  Swiss  author  and  politi- 
cian, bom  at  Idstein  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau, 
April  6, 1785,  died  at  Etlssnacht,  on  the  lake 
of  Ztkrich,  July  5,  1854.    He  studied  at  the 
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nniyenitj  of  Gieasen,  was  from  1809  to  1817 
professor  at  his  native  town,  and  afterward  di- 
rector of  the  new  Prussian  college  at  Wetzlar. 
On  account  of  his  liberal  political  views  he 
was  suddenly  dismissed,  and  after  a  journey 
through  Switzerland  went  in  1824  to  England. 
He  lectured  in  1827  at  the  university  of  Basel 
on  literature  and  the  history  of  Greek  litera* 
tnre,  and  from  Basel  went  to  Ztkrich,  where  he 
was  naturalized,  elected  member  of  the  grand 
council  of  the  canton,  and  appointed  proiessor 
at  the  university.  He  was  subsequently  pro- 
fessor of  political  science  at  the  university  of 
Bern  till  1886,  when  he  was  exiled  from  the 
canton,  as  was  his  brother  Wilhelm,  an  emi- 
nent jurist  (bom  1789,  died  1851),  on  account 
of  violent  attacks  on  the  then  ruling  conserva- 
tive party.  He  was  very  active  in  the  agitation 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  and  for  the  in- 
troduction of  a  new  federal  govenunent;  and 
he  exercised  by  his  writings  a  marked  influ- 
ence on  the  modem  history  of  SwitzerLuid.  In 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  devoted  a  great 
part  of  his  time  to  an  examination  of  the  vari- 
ous systems  of  socialism.  Beside  other  works, 
he  published  Bdndhueh  dei  SehweUseruchm 
StaattrechteB  (2  vols.,  Zurich,  1844),  and  the 
last  volume  of  a  work  on  the  Elantian  philoso- 
phy, HandJbuch  der  Kantiachen  Fhilowphie  (2 
vols.,  Ztlrich,  1837),  which  had  been  commenced 
by  his  father  and  his  uncle. 

SNELLAERT,  Tbsdisasd  Auqusttn,  the 
most  prominent  writer  of  the  new  Flemish 
school  in  Belgium,  bom  at  Oourtrai,  July  21, 
1809.  His  first  work  was  a  prize  essay  on  the 
history  of  Flemish  poetry  (Ober  de  N^derland- 
sehe  DkhtkunBt  in  BelgU^  1838).  He  founded 
the  society  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Flemish 
language,  and  his  De  Tael  is  gamch  et  volk 
("  The  Language  is  the  People^^)  at  once  called 
into  existence  a  powerful  Flemish  movement. 
From  1840  to  1843  he  published  the  Kunst  en 
Letterblad  (^^  Journal  for  Art  and  Literature"). 
He  assisted  in  editing  the  last  volumes  of  the 
Belgiech  Mueeumy  and  was  also  one  of  the  edi- 
tors of  the  journal  De  Bendraeht  ("  Harmony"). 
Among  his  best  works  is  a  brief  history  of 
Netherlandish  (Dutch  and  Flemish)  literature 
(Kort  Begrip  eener  Qeachiedenis  der  Nederland- 
9che  Letterhunde  (Antwerp,  1849),  the  second 
edition  of  which,  under  the  title  of  ScheU  eener 
Oeechiedenia  der  NiederUmdeche  Zetterhunds 
(Ghent,  1850),  has  been  introduced  as  a  text 
book  even  in  several  colleges  of  Holland. 

SNETHEN,  NioHOLAS,  an  American  clergy- 
man, bom  at  Fresh  Pond  (now  Glen  Cove), 
Long  island,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  16,  1769,  died  in 
Prmceton,  Ind.,  May  30, 1846.  Till  after  he  was 
of  age  he  aided  his  father  in  agricultural  and 
other  labor,  and  in  1794  entered  the  itinerant 
ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  chur(^ 
travelled  and  preached  for  4  years  in  Oon- 
necticut,  Vermont,  and  Maine,  labored  at 
Charleston,  S.  0.,  for  a  year  or  more,  thence 
was  ordered  to  Baltimore,  where  he  attended 
the  session  of  the  general  conference  of  ih» 


church  in  Ma3^  1800,  and  took  a  pr<HniDeDt 
part  in  favor  of  limiting  the  episcopal  proog- 
ative,  a  delegated  general  conference  (his  pirn 
for  which  was  finally  adopted  in  1806),  and 
a   preachers*  anti-slavery  tract  societj,  and 
against  the  future  admission  of  any  slaveholder 
into  the  church.    He  afterward  travelled  with 
Bishop  Asbury,  as  one  of  his  assistants,  for 
4  years  throughout  the  United  States,  acting 
as  his  private  secretary.    In  180i-'6  he  was 
stationed  in  New  York  city,  whence,  haTiog 
left  the  travelling  connection,  he  removed  to 
his  farm  on  Longanore,  Frederic  co.,  Md.  Bj 
his  marriage  he  became  the  holder  of  shiyes, 
but  he  was  prevented  by  the  laws  from  mana- 
mittinff  them  until  1829,  when  they  were  dolj 
emancipated.     In  1809  he  again  became  aa 
itinerant,  and  was  stationed  successively  in 
Baltimore,  Georgetown,  Alexandria,  and  on 
the  circuit  of  his  farm  residence.    While  stir 
tioned  in  Georgetown  he  was  elected  chaplain 
to  congress.    He  returned  to  fanning  in  1814^ 
and  remained  on  his  estate  from  that  time 
till  1829,  when  he  removed  to  Indiana.  Mr. 
Bnethen  was  the  first  to  introduce  camp  meetr 
ings  into  Maryland  and  New  York,  and  he  was 
preeminently  a  camp  meeting  preacher,  dis^ 
tinguished  for  the  far-reaching  fionoronaoesa 
of  his  voice,  which  Bishop  Asbury  naed  to  caU 
his  *^  silver  trumpet,'*  and  the  eloqnenoe  and 
effectiveness  of  his  discourses.    In  1821  he  bet 
gan  to  write  in  favor  of  introducing  lay  repre- 
sentation into  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 
The  refusal  of  this  right  by  the  general  odd- 
ference  in  1828,  and  the  expulsion  from  the 
church  of  many  of  it»  advocates,  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  Methodist  Protestant  chmh, 
in  which  Mr.  Snethen  bore  a  prominent  wrt, 
and  in  connection  with  which  he  continued  to 
travel  and  preach  after  his  removal  to  m 
West  till  a  short  time  before  his  death,  read- 
ing principally  in  Cincinnati.    He  published  2 
or  8  volumes  which  are  out  of  print;  and  his 
writings  are  now  (1861)  in  course  of  p^epan^ 
tion  for  the  press,  to  be  comprised  in  10  or  12 
volumes,  with  a  biography  by  his  son,  w.  w. 
Snethen  of  Baltimore.  ^ 

SNEYDERS,  or  Sityders,  Fbakcis,  a  Ilem- 
ish  painter,  bom  in  Antwerp  in  15<9;^<"^ 
there  in  1657.  He  was  instructed  by  fi« 
van  Balen,  and  became  celebrated  for  his  rep- 
resentations of  animals  of  the  chase  and  hm- 
ing  scenes,  which  remain  to  the  present  m 
unsurpassed  for  freedom  and  natural  enei^gy  « 
motion.  Those  in  which  violent  action  is  fl«^ 
picted,  as  bear  hunts  and  boar  hnnts,  are  we 
best.  He  was  the  friend  and  foUower  of  fin- 
bens,  for  whose  pictures  he  frequently  execuwi 
figures  of  animals,  with  fruit  and  otter  a^ 
sories,  in  such  perfect  harmony  with  me  ayw 
and  coloring  of  Rubens,  that  the  work  s^ 
the  production  of  a  single  hand.  Joj^ 
availed  himself  of  the  talents  of  a^^yders  ma 
simihir  manner,  and  both  he  B^i^^^fZ 
ooigointly  painted  the  hmnan  fignrea  m  *« 
pictures  of  their  brotiier  artist 
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SNIPE,  a  weQ  known  gronp  of  wading  birds, 
>f  the  snb-familj  teolopaeituB,  It  is  character* 
zed  by  along,  straight,  slender  bill,  obtuse  and 
iexible,  covered  with  a  soft,  sensitive  skin 
btindantlj  sapplled  with  nerves  toward  the 
nd;  the  npper  mandible  the  longest,  somewhat 
»ent  down  at  the  end,  and  grooved  on  the 
ides,  in  which  the  nostrils  are  placed;  the 
ongne  long,  slender,  and  pointed  at  the  end, 
he  (Bsophagns  narrow,  and  the  stomach  veiy 
anscular;  eyes  far  back  in  the  head;  wings 
Qoderate  and  pointed ;  tail  short  and  rounded; 
egs  short,  feathered  lower  down  than  in  most 
traders ;  hind  toe  small,  devated,  but  reaching 
he  ground,  the  anterior  long  ana  slender,  and 
ree  except  in  the  genas  tnaeroramph'M.  Snipes 
XQ  migratory  and  small-sized  birds,  going 
lorth  to  breed;  they  frequent  marshy  places 
ind  the  margins  of  rivers  and  ponds,  where 
hey  probe  the  soft  mud  perpendicularly  with 
he  bill  in  search  of  worms,  insects,  and  larva ; 
he  nest  is  a  slight  hollow  on  the  ^und,  lined 
nth  grass  and  sedge,  and  the  eggs,  usually  4, 
ire  placed  with  the  pointed  end  inward ;  the 
roung  are  able  to  leave  the  nest  as  soon  as 
latched ;  the  flesh  is  considered  a  great  deli- 
'^y,  and  the  bird  is  a  favorite  with  sportsmen. 
The  sub-family  includes  the  genera  maeroram- 
phus  (Leach),  gaUinago  (Leach),  Tkynch(Ba 
Cuv.),  MolopiM  (Linn.),  and  phUohela  (Gray), 
)f  which  the  last  two  will  be  noticed  under 
J^ooDcooK. — In  macroramphus  the  wings  are 
long  and  pointed,  with  the  1st  and  2d  quills 
3qnal ;  the  tarsi  are  longer  than  the  middle  toe, 
w^hich  is  united  to  the  base  of  the  outer  by  a 
short  web.  The  species  are  found  in  Europe 
md  North  America,  occurring  in  large  flocks 
Qearthe  sea,  feeding  on  small  mollusks,  worms, 
md  insects ;  they  fly  rapidly  and  irregularly 
mth  a  quivering  whistle.  The  gray  or  red- 
breasted  snipe  (M.  griaens,  Leach)  is  about  10 
Inches  long  and  18  in  alar  extent,  the  bill 
Ht  and  weighs  B^  oz. ;  the  prevailing  colors 
above  are  dark  a&y,  pale  reddish,  ana  black, 
with  rump  and  upper  tail  coverts  white;  un- 
der parts  pale  ferruginous,  with  spots  and 
bands  of  brownish  black ;  the  quills  brownish 
black,  the  ahaft  of  Ihe  flrst  primary  white; 
the  jioung  are  dull  white  below,  marked  with 
ashy ;  the  plumage  is  more  gray  in  winter,  and 
more  red  in  summer.  It  occurs  over  temper- 
ate North  America,  in  large  flocks,  occasion- 
ally going  inland  in  autumn  on  the  return 
from  the  north,  where  it  goes  to  breed;  the 
flight  is  rapid  and  strong,  accompanied  by  a 
single  mellow  "  weet ;"  the  call  note  is  a  whis- 
tle ;  the  flesh  is  not  so  good  as  that  of  the  com- 
nion  American  snipe. — ^In  gallinago  the  tarsus 
is  shorter  than  the  middle  toe,  and  there  is  no 
web.  The  American  or  Wilson's  snipe  ((?.  Wil- 
fonii,  Bonap.)  is  about  10}  inches  long,  with  an 
alar  extent  of  17,  the  bill  ^^  and  weighs  8  oz. ; 
above  the  feathers  are  brownish  black,  spotted 
and  edged  with  yellowish  brown  or  ashy  white ; 
a  black  line  from  base  of  bill  over  top  of  head ; 
throat  and  neck  before  reddish  aediy,  under 


parts  white,  ouills  and  tail  like  back,  the  latter 
widely  tipped  with  bright  rufous,  with  a  nar- 
row subterminal  black  band.  It  occurs  over 
temperate  North  America,  going  in  summer  as 
far  as  Nova  Scotia,  where  it  breeds  in  June  in 
the  elevated  moss-covered  marshes ;  the  eggs 
are  yellowish  olive,  shotted  with  brown ;  ^ey 
return  to  the  south  in  October,  and  are  very 
fond  of  the  rice  fields;  they  rarely  visit  the 
sea  shore,  and  never  the  interior  of  woods ;  the 
ery  resembles  the  syllables  "  wau-aik."  They 
are  fond  of  leeches  and  other  food  not  gen- 
erally coveted  by  man,  though  most  epicures, 
ignorant  of  this,  are  in  the  habit  of  cookmg  and 
eating  them,  contents  of  intestines  included. 
The  great  or  double  snipe  of  Europe  (&.  r/K^or^ 
Steph.)  is  11  or  12  inches  long,  varied  with 
black  and  bright  reddish  above,  the  red  ar- 
ranged longitudinally,  and  whitish  red  below ; 
the  shaft  of  the  1st  qxnll  is  whitish ;  it  inhabits 
N.  Europe.  The  common  snipe  of  Europe  ((?• 
media,  Steph.)  is  10  or  11  inches  long,  with  2 
blacldsh  longitudinal  bands  on  the  head,  the 
neck  spotted  with  brown  and  fawn  color,  the 
mantle  blackish  with  2  longitudinal  fawn-col- 
ored bands,  the  wings  brown  waved  with  gray, 
quill  shafts  brown,  and  lowerparts  white  waved 
with  blackish  on  the  flanks;  it  flies  very  high, 
with  a  shrill  cry ;  from  its  wavering  flight  it  is 
generally  difficult  to  shoot ;  its  flesh  is  delicious, 
and,  though  &t,  does  not  disagree  with  delicate 
stomachs.  The  jack  snipe  (G,  gaUinula,  Leach) 
is  8}  inches  long,  and  w^hs  about  2  oz. ;  it 
has  only  one  black  band  on  the  head,  the  man- 
tle has  bronzed  green  reflections,  and  the  flanks 
and  chest  are  spotted  with  brown ;  there  is  a 
gray  semi-collar  on  the  nape.  This  species 
seldom  rises  until  it  is  almost  trampled  on,  and 
then  flies  but  a  short  distance;  it  remains  in 
the  marshes  of  Europe  all  the  year,  frequent- 
ing the  same  place  the  whole  time.  The  G* 
gigantea  (Natt.),  of  Brazil,  is  15  inches  long, 
with  a  bill  of  4  or  5. — ^In  rhynchaa  the  bUl  is 
shorter  and  more  curved,  the  Ist  8  quills  equid 
and  longest,  the  tertials  as  long  as  the  quills, 
and  the  tail  very  short ;  the  species  are  adorn- 
ed with  bright  yellow  ocellated  spots  on  the 
SiiUs  and  tail ;  they  occur  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
ope,  in  the  East  Indies,  and  Australia.  The 
Cape  snipe  (S.  Cc^penm,  Cuv.)  is  10  inches  long, 
variegated  with  black  and  cinereous;  around 
the  eye,  a  little  way  down  the  neck,  pectoral 
band,  and  abdomen,  white.  The  B.  CMnwim 
(Bodd)  resembles  the  last. 

SNORRO  STURLESON,  or  Stublasok,  an 
Icelandic  historian,  poet,  and  statesman,  and  a 
Norwegian  earl  (jarl),  bom  in  Iceland,  on  the 
shores  of  Hvammsfiord,  a  small  bay  upon  the 
W.  coast,  in  1178,  murdered  at  ReykhoUt,  Sept. 
22,  1241.  His  father,  Sturla  of  Hvanmi,  as 
well  as  his  mother,  was  of  illustrious  family. 
Both  were  descendants  of  ancient  Norwegian 
kings,  and  connected  by  blood  with  the  direct 
ancestors  of  the  Norman  conqueror  of  England. 
Snorro,  carefully  educated  under  the  eye  of  one 
of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  period,  became 
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a  proficient  in  Greek  and  Latin;  bat  with  a 
good  taste  highly  remarkable  in  an  ago  of  nni- 
versal  deference  to  dead  languages,  he  resolved 
to  devote  his  genius  to  the  elevation  of  his  na- 
tive tongne,  independently  of  classic  or  foreign 
models.   He  is  sMed  by  lustorians  of  literature 
the  **  northern  Herodotus."    He  was  however 
not  the  earliest  Scandinavian  annalist ;  and  it 
appears  most  probable  that  in  his  historical 
work  he  made  large  use  of  the  writings  of  Ari 
Frode,  fragments  of  whose  Scandinavian  his- 
tories, composed  110  years  earlier,  still  remain. 
Scandinavian  literature,  however,  is  undoubt- 
edly more  indebted  to  Snorro  Bturleson  than 
to  any  other  man.    His  genius,  remarkable  for 
comprehensiveness,  was  best  displayed  in  let- 
ters.   It  is  the  more  surprising  that  a  man  of 
this  refined  capacity  was  degraded  by  the  most 
sordid  passions ;  that  his  life  was  one  of  turbu- 
lence and  immorality;  and  that  his  memory 
comes  to  us  stained  with  vices  wholly  incom- 
patible with  the  commonly  accredited  human- 
izing influence  of  letters.    He  became  by  mar* 
riage  and  inheritance  the  wealthiest  individ- 
ual in  Iceland ;  and  his  riches  and  eloquence 
obtained  for  him  the  highest  social  importance. 
His  residence  was  a  fortified  stronghold,  and 
he  appeared  in  the  national  assembly  with  a 
retinue  of  hundreds  of  armed  followers.  Traces 
of  his  sumptuous  abode  at  ReykhoUt  are  visit- 
ed by  the  modem  traveller  with  amazement. 
Stone  structures  of  finished  elegance  for  hot 
baths  still  exist,  supplied  from  boiling  springs 
through  an  aqueduct  of  hewn  stone  500  feet  in 
length.    On  being  elected  to  the  chief  magis- 
tracy, he  gave  proof  of  great  legal  attainments ; 
and  in  1218  he  made  a  first  essay  in  poetry, 
producing  an  ode  to  a  Norwegian  warrior  of 
the  day,  which  was  requited  by  sumptuous 
presents.    This  poem  was  followed  by  others 
of  the  same  description,  one  of  them  composed 
in  honor  of  the  king  of  Norway,  Haco  lY. 
(sometimes  numbered  Y.).    Snorro  meanwhile 
had  been  received  with  great  honors  in  the 
mother  country  and  in  Sweden.    On  tiie  occa- 
sion of  a  second  visit  to  Norway  he  was  made 
an  honorary  marshal  of  the  court,  and  upon  re- 
embarking  for  Iceland  was  loaded  with  ridi 
presents,  compliments  which  elicited  farther 
odes  and  poems.  Iceland  meanwhile  was  falling 
from  her  old  integrity.    Faction  and  disorder 
prevailed  throughout  the  republic;   and  the 
king  of  Norway  seized  the  moment  to  advance 
his  designs  for  the  subjugation  of  the  island. 
Snorro,  whose  patriotism  was  highly  question- 
able, became  involved  in  desperate  aomestio 
feuds,  and  in  1287  appeared  in  Norway  as  a 
fugitive.    The  king  created  him  a  jarl,  but 

Presently  found  reason  to  withdraw  his  confi- 
ence.  Snorro  returned  to  Iceland  pursued  by 
the  royal  vengeance.  Emissaries  were  em- 
ployed to  seize  him  and  send  him  in  irons  to 
Norway,  but  he  was  murdered  at  ReykhoUt 
by  his  8  son»-in-law.  His  most  important 
work  is  entitled  Beimshringla,  chronicles  of 
northern  kings,  a  compilation  rather  than  an 


original  work,  embodying  andent  tnSMt 
legenda,  scaldic  songs,  genealogifls  of  pnoea 
and  roving  chieftains,  and  namtiTes  fitaTi- 
rious  oral  sources.  The  Yoonger  Edda,  a  ef^ 
lection  of  myths  of  gods,  and  a  sort  of  in  h 
etiea  for  the  use  of  younger  scalds,  dso  ban 
the  name  of  Snorro  Stnrleson,  bat  w»  m- 
doubtedly  a  compilation  also.  The  origiial 
Icelandic  text  of  the  Hnmtkringla  tu  fiist 
printed  by  Peringskidld  in  1697,  thoogiL  aDta- 
ish  translation  had  been  correot  100  jean  b^ 
fore.  The  last  edition  is  by  BchOmng,  in  !«- 
landio,  Danish,  and  Latin  (6  vols.,  GopaihigBi. 
1777-1820).  There  is  a  spirited  En^triBs- 
lation,  **  The  Heimskringla,  or  Ohronide  of tite 
Kings  of  Norway,"  by  Samuel  Laing  (3  nk 
8vo.,  London,  1844),  imdnmneroiiSTenioDsii 
all  the  northern  languages 

SNOW,  the  vapor  of  the  atmosphere,  coo- 
gealed  by  cold,  and  the  partidea  aggitgti^d 
together  in  flakes.    It  has  been  obaerrdd  ii 
process  of  formation  at  various  eleratioosabcn 
the  surface  of  the  earth.     Mr.  Green,  tb 
aeronaut,  encountered  a  severe  snow  stonn  a 
the  height  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter;  aiui  ii 
very  cold  regions  it  has  been  seentofeniiB 
the  moist  atmosphere  of  warm  rooms  into 
which  a  current  of  cold  air  was  aSoved  to 
enter.    Though  essentially  a  meteor  peoi]^ 
to  the  polar  and  temperate  regions  of  the  eutk, 
snow  is  produced  in  all  latitudes,  as  ajip^ 
from  its  accumulation  upon  hi^  momtiii 
summits  under  the  equator;  but  the  he^  d 
the  equatorial  regions  prevents  its  deacestto 
the  lower  levels.      In  North  America  s  s 
rarely  seen  S.  of  lat.  80%  and  on  tke  ertm 
continent  below  86"*.    At  times  it  has  £i11«b  io 
Savannah  in  lat  82'',  and  a  recentcoosid^ 
fall  of  snow  occurred  at  New  Orleans  la  itf. 
80**.    A  remarkable  instance  is  reoonWofi 
fall  of  snow  to  the  depth  of  sereral  indw  » 
Canton,  China,  in  laL  28°  in  Feb.  1836.  For 
several  days  previously  the  wind  had  bea 
blowing  from  the  N.,  and  the  tbormoiMler  a 
the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  snov  m 
fallen  to  87**,  whic^  was  much  lower  than  tin 
extreme  temperature  of  other  winters,  ip- 
proaching  the  polar  regions,  and  in  the  skR 
elevated  portions  of  the  eaith^s  soiiac^  w 
amount  of  snow  that  falls  rapidly  increases  u 
the  N.  part  of  the  United  States  and  of  fteai, 
and  in  the  Scandinavian  countries,  it  aoffleftaei 
averages  a  depth  of  6  feet  for  a  oonsiderahlepe 
riod.   About  Lake  Superior  more  or  le»  *>* 
falls  almost  every  day  during  the  winter,  aw  * 
it  rarely  thaws  the  accumulation  beoonw  Tej 
great.  The  first  fall  is  usually  before  the£Offlfl 
has  frozen,  and  the  snow  being  an  ex«lf» 
non-conductor  of  heat,  it  protects  the  sort** 
beneath  from  the  intense  cold  of  the  wm»« 
that  region.    HenceitistiiatvegetahteJeRfl 
the  ground,  as  turnips  and  potatoes,  nay » 
dug  at  any  time  after  the  cold  weaAflrM^* 
in  by  first  removing  the  snow  owr  "*^^ 
is  a  common  occurrence  for  <ax)ps  of  ^^ 
to  renew  ^emselvea  without  sMotesn  pu*" 
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ings.  In  districts  not  so  far  N.  a  good  depth 
of  snow  through  the  winter  is  regaraed  as  most 
beneficial  to  ^e  &nner  by  protecting  the  roots 
of  the  grasses  and  winter  grains  from  the  se- 
vere frosts.  To  the  animals  of  the  forest  it  is 
destractiTe  by  bnrying  beyond  their  reach  the 
vegetable  productions  upon  which  they  depend 
for  their  sustenance.  The  woods  themselves 
are  occasionally  greatly  injured  by  the  accu- 
mulations of  heavy  masses  of  snow  upon  the 
limbs  of  the  trees.  This  occurs  when  a  great 
body  of  moist  snow  falls  in  a  still  atmosphere 
at  a  time  before  the  trees  have  entirely 
shed  their  leaves,  or  in  the  spring  after  the 
putting  forth  of  the  new  leaves.  The  moist 
snow  then  heaps  itself  up  in  conical-shaped 
piles  upon  every  object  it  reaches,  and  limbs 
and  trees  are  often  prostrated  beneath  the  ac- 
cumulated weight.  '  The  dark  evergreen  forests 
after  such  a  fall  of  snow  present  the  most  pic- 
turesque scenes  of  a  northern  winter.  Where 
deep  snows  prevail,  they  are  not  regarded  as 
serious  impediments  to  travel.  A  track  once 
broken  ana  consolidated,  it  forms  an  excellent 
road  for  sleighs,  often  renewed  by  fresh  accumu- 
lations and  hardened  by  partial  thawings  suc- 
ceeded by  freezing  of  tiie  sur&ce.  The  deep 
snows  of  the  extreme  north  are  often  covered 
with  a  thin  crust  upon  which  men  travel  with 
ease  and  rapidity  upon  snow  shoes  Tsee  Shoe), 
and  thus  perform  journeys  through  wild  re- 
gions more  easily  than  in  summer.  The  camp  at 
night  is  in  an  excavation  made  in  the  snow,  the 
walls  of  which  afford  a  secure  shelter  from  the 
wind,  and  retain  by  their  non-conducting  proper- 
ty the  warmth  of  the  fire  made  at  one  end  of  the 
spaoe  they  enclose. — Snow  flakes  have  attract- 
ed much  attention  in  consequence  of  the  ele- 
gant forms  they  often  exhibit  when  seen  under 
Uie  microscope.  Sometimes  the  particles  are 
found  to  be  merely  granular  without  distinct 
shape,  and  are  again  noticed  in  globular  and  in 
irregular  forms.  But  under  suitable  meteoric 
eonmtions,  the  delicate  icy  atoms  formed  from 
the  vapor  float  as  freely  in  the  atmosphere  as 
any  newly  formed  precipitate  in  a  liquid  me- 
dium, and  adjust  themselves,  as  they  come  in 
contact  with  each  other,  after  the  system  of 
crystallization  to  which  they  belong,  producing 
a  great  variety  of  mathematical  figures  within 
WB  system.  Agitation,  as  by  winds,  disturbs 
the  freedom  of  movement,  and  the  aggregations 
are  then  necessarily  irregular  in  shape.  The 
primitive  crystal  of  ice  being  a  rhomboid  with 
angles  of  60''  and  120*",  the  arrangement  of  the 
atoms  is  in  figures  formed  upon  these  angles. 
Usually  littie  spicula  appear,  divergmg  in  6 
rays  fh>m  a  centre  and  forming  stars  or  stellar 
plates,  the  diameter  of  which  is  only  from  ^  to 
i  of  an  inch.  The  nudeus  of  the  star  is  often 
a  hexagonal  plate,^om  the  angles  of  which 
proceed  the  6  rays;  and  if  the  outer  points  of 
these  be  connected  by  lines,  the  hexagonal 
figure  is  repeated.  Accretions  of  spicula  upon 
the  rays  are  formed  always  on  the  angles 
named,  but  in  such  manner  as  to  produce  at 


difibrent  times  a  great  variety  of  complicated 
figures.  Sometimes  the  rays  present  filaments 
like  those  of  feathers  branching  from  the  main 
stems,  and  these  filaments  again  present  still 
more  delicate  ones  shooting  out  at  the  same 
angles,  all  arranged  upon  the  same  extremely 
thin  plane.  Dr.  Scoresby,  in  studying  this 
phenomenon  in  the  arctic  regions,  figured  96 
varieties  of  forms,  which  he  divided  into  classes, 
designated  as  lamellar,  spicular,  and  pyramidal. 
The  forms  changed  on  different  days  and  under 
different  states  of  the  atmosphere.  Profl  Jacob 
Green  describes  several  forms  and  refers  to  the 
writings  of  previous  observers  in  an  article 
published  in  the  2d  volume  of  the  "American 
Journal  of  Science,"  p.  887.  Many  figures  of 
snow  crystals  are  represented  in  the  report  of 
the  British  meteorological  society  of  May  22, 
1855,  which  were  prepared  by  their  secretary, 
Mr.  Glaisher,  from  his  studies  of  the  snows  of 
the  great  storms  of  January  and  February,  1855, 
in  the  vicinity  of  London.  The  primary  figure 
or  base  of  each  crystal  he  "  determined  to  be  a 
star  of  6  radii,  or  a  hexagon  of  laminad,  and  the 
compound  varieties  to  include  combinations  of 
spicula,  prisms,  cubes,  and  rhomboids  aggre- 
gated upon  and  around  the  central  figure  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  its  complexity.'* — ^The 
extreme  lightness  of  the  flakes  of  snow,  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  density  of  ice,  is  owing  to  the 
loose  manner  in  which  the  particles  are  aggre- 
gated together ;  while  the  whiteness  is  a  result 
of  the  congregated  reflections  of  light  from  the 
innumeraUe  small  faces  of  the  crystals.  The 
same  effect  is  produced  when  ice  is  crushed  to 
fine  fragments.  When  snow  is  partially  con- 
solidated by  superficial  thawing  as  it  falls,  and 
is  then  congealed  again,  the  product  is  known 
as  sleet.  Hail  is  produced  by  the  sudden  feez- 
ing of  rain  drops  passing  through  a  cold  stratum 
of  air.  Snow  as  it  falls  may  be  either  dry,  as 
occurs  in  a  very  low  temperature,  or  the  fiakes 
may  be,  moist  by  being  nearly  of  the  melting 
temperature.  In  the  former  condition  they 
will  not  adhere  together ;  but  in  the  latter  the 
snow  is  readily  pressed  into  a  dense  mass  or 
rolled  up  into  balls,  which  rapidly  increase  by 
the  gathering  of  more  snow.  Such  are  some 
of  the  avalanches  which  roll  down  the  sides  of 
snow-covered  mountains.  (See  Avalaitohe.) 
Snow  bails  have  been  known  to  form  naturally 
by  the  wind  roUing  the  flailing  snow,  sometimes, 
it  appears,  in  the  air  itself,  and  then  over  smooth 
icy  surfaces.  The  masses  thus  gather  in  ovoidal 
cylinders  sometimes  15  inches  or  more  in  di- 
ameter. Several  remarkable  instances  of  this 
kind  are  recorded  in  the  "American  Journal 
of  Science,"  vol.  ii.  p.  182,  and  vol.  vi.  p.  162. 
The  nature  of  the  changes  experienced  by  snow 
in  its  conversion  into  ice  has  been  considered 
in  the  article  Glacieb,  vol.  viii.  p.  271.— The 
phenomenon  of  red  snow  has  been  occasionally 
observed  ftom  ancient  times.  Pliny  explains 
it  by  the  effect  of  age.  De  Saussure,  who  wit- 
nessed it  on  the  Alps  in  the  last  century,  be- 
lieved that  the  coloring  matter  was  the  pollen 
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of  some  alpine  plants.  It  is  now  known  to  be 
of  common  occurrence  in  those  moontains  dar- 
ing the  spring  months,  and  it  is  also  found  in 
the  mountains  of  the  arctic  regions.  The 
coloring  matter  is  in  fine  grains  of  a  lively  red, 
which  penetrate  2  or  8  inches  into  the  snow, 
and  occur  ohieflj  where  the  snow  lies  in  shel- 
tered depressions,  deepest  near  the  oentse  and 
disappearing  toward  tiie  borders.  It  has  been 
examined  by  many  naturalists,  and  Dr.  Wollaa- 
ton  first  ascertained  that  it  was  composed  of 
minute  spherical  globules,  having  a  transparent 
covering,  and  divided  into  7  or  8  cells  filled 
with  a  red,  oily-like  liquid,  which  is  insoluble 
in  water.  The  size  of  the  globules  is  from  ^^ 
to  Yhv  o^  <ui  inch  in  diameter.  Within  the 
liquid  have  been  observed  moving  spores.  The 
sabstance  appeared  to  be  the' same,  according 
to  Mr.  Bauer  (^^Philosophical  Transactions," 
1820),  whether  collected  on  the  shores  of 
Baffin^s  bay  or  in  New  Shetland ;  and  he  con- 
sidered it  to  be  a  fimgous  growth  of  the  genus 
firedo^  which  he  named  Ul  nivalis.  By  later 
investigations  the  substance  has  been  shown  to 
include  several  species  of  animalcules,  among 
which  the  most  abundant  is  that  named  phil^ 
dina  roseola  by  Ehrenberg.  The  globules  seen 
through  the  transparent  body  are  the  ova. — 
The  snow  line  upon  mountains,  which  is  the 
lowest  limit  in  which  the  snow  continues  per- 
manently in  all  seasons,  though  obviously  de- 
pendent for  its  elevation  upon  th^  contour  of 
the  surfoce,  the  situation  of  the  slope  with  re- 
spect to  the  incidence  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  the 
cnaracter  of  tike  surrounding  country,  and  be- 
ing also  variously  affected  by  the  nature  of  the 
prevailing  winds  and  other  atmospheric  agen- 
cies, is  still  approximately  represented  fbr  the 
different  latitudes  by  a  diagram  of  two  lines, 
one  horizontal  standing  for  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  divided  in  each  direction  from  the  centre 
toward  the  extremities  or  poles  into  spaces  of 
10^  each,  and  the  other  being  an  arc  of  an 
ellipsoid  rising  from  lat.  80**,  where  tne  snow 
line  is  at  the  general  surface  of  the  earth,  to 
1,000  feet  at  70°,  5,000  at  60%  6,500  at  60% 
10,000  at  40%  18,000  at  80%  15,000  at  20** 
and  lO**,  and  at  the  centre  or  equator  to  16,000 
feet.  The  local  variations  from  this  are  often 
very  striking.  Thus  on  the  Andes  the  height 
of  the  snow  line  is  sometimes  16,500  feet  at 
10°  from  the  equator,  and  17,000  at  20°,  from 
which  greatest  elevation  it  descends  to  14,000 
feet  at  80°  and  to  16,000  at  the  equator.  In  lat. 
88°  8.,  in  Ohili,  ifwas  found  to  be  at  14,500  to 
15,000  feet,  and  in  the  island  of  Chiloe,  in  lat. 
48°,  6,000  feet,  facts  which  are  explained  by  the 
different  character  of  the  dimate  of  the  two 
regions  as  to  clouds  and  moisture.  Still  more 
remarkable  discrepancies  have  been  noticed  in 
the  Himalaya.  Upon  some  of  the  peaks  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  cham,  as  in  Sikkim,  in  lat  27* 
80',  the  snow  level  has  been  found  at  16,000 
feet  and  even  less;  while  on  the  mountains 
near  the  Xarakorum  pass,  in  lat.  85°  80',  Dr. 
Thomson  found  the  snow  line  at  20,000  feet^ 


and  vegetation  up  to  18,600  &et  TldssppMi 
to  be  owing  to  the  exposure  of  the  sob&kq 
portion  of  the  range  to  the  moist  winds  of  tli 
S.  W.  monsoon,  which  tiius  recdres  prolia 
supplies  of  snow  and  rain  that  give  fer^to 
the  districts  below,  so  that  thej  aie  emii 
with  heavy  forests  and  grassy  buds.  A  w^ 
ing  of  this  nature  is  unfavorable  to  the  tbnrp- 
tion  of  the  heat  of  the  son,  and  litde  vanak 
is  reflected  to  the  hilly  diatriefcB  above.  Ss 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  range  a  powerfd  is& 
ence  is  felt  from  the  proximity  of  the  bans 
and  arid  wastes  of  Thibet,  and  the  hettreied- 
ed  from  the  burning  sands  is  mostnpidlTt^ 
sorbed  by  the  snows  of  the  motrnteiii  a^ 
causing  them  to  disappear  and  the  snovliseio 
reach  its  highest  level.  A  similar  effect  tb 
noticed  by  Humboldt  in  the  Andes  of  (H 
where  on  the  £.  aide,  exposed  to  the  nussiSi 
£.  trades,  he  found  the  snoir  line  at  lS.tt 
feet,  and  on  the  W.  side,  over  the  arid  r^ 
stretching  from  the  Andes  to  the  Fad&L  i 
reached  an  elevation  of  18,500  feet 

SNOW  BIRD,  a  well  known  member  of  tbi 
finch  family,  and  genus  yttfi«o(Wa^).  Fu^ 
the  general  characters  of  the  finch  luiOr,  tiM 
middle  toe  is  shorter  than  the  ahcrt  tirais.  the 
outer  the  longest;  the  wings  are  rather  ritoH 
and  the  tail  slightly  notched;  theSdqnIIii 
the  longest.  The  oommon  enow  M  (/.  k^ 
maUs,  Sclater)  is  about  6^ inches  loBg,0d9 
in  alar  extent ;  the  npper  parts  are  nes^p 
form  dark  phunbeous,  darkest  aBteriorir,Ti^ 
out  any  red  in  the  interscapular  i^;  lov^ 
parts  white ;  the  external  2  tail  feathenrU^ 
the  8d  white  maigined  witii  black  Itisf«w 
from  the  eastern  United  States  to  the  Ksoon 
and  the  Black  hills  of  the  west,  aodfroisl^ 
saana  to  the  fur  countries.  ItW""."*,? 
England  from  the  south  early  ia April,™ 
the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  goiag  aora 
to  breed,  and  returning  south  It^^.^i^ 
from  its  gentleness  and  tameness  it  h  Jmih 
upon  here  much  as  the  robin  is  in  B^ 
They  are  found  in  small  fiwnfliw,  whick  * 
ally  keep  by  themselves,  dbsn  '**J5^^ 
yards  and  hopping  after  domestie  poab^ 
in  cold  weather  retiring  into  boleBiah8T<i» 
They  are  fond  of  grass  seed  and  ^^''^tJ 
flesh  is  delicate  and  juicy,  and  ia  oftea  m  « 
the  New  Orleans  market;  the^nog*^ 
-  ithegna» 
\m 

merous  small  reddish  brown  dota.  aiw; 

allied  species  in  the  R<H*y  "^<^""*?f* JL  j! 

J.  eanicsps  (Baird),  having  a  w""*  "J?^ 

the  interscapular  region  but  not  on  ^T^ 

On  the  Pacific  coast  ia  the/,  Ortfl^m^^ 

head  and  neck  sooty  black,  a  ehes&mtptfwj" 

the  back  and  wings,  and  tiie  beDy  port  ^^ 

SNOWBUNTDTG.    SeeBcifflW. 

SNOW  SHOE.    SeeSnoi.         .,  _^ 

SNOWBALL,  in  botany,  the  ^^^^ 

of  the  fiowers  of  the  wbHrfum  vpm  {^ 

produced  by  cultivation  and  contnniaig  pe^ 
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neaL  and  knovn  as  the  F.  o.  var.  iterUu  of  De 
Candolle.  Its  cymes  or  flower  heads  become 
on  expansion  globular  by  the  pressure  of  the 
florets  agiunst  each  other,  and  readily  suggest 
the  trivial  name.  In  this  condition  they  con- 
trast finely  with  the  abundant  foliage,  and  ren- 
der the  shrub,  when  trained  to  a  single  stem 
like  a  small  tree,  very  ornamental.  Ordinarily 
the  species  produces  its  cymes  with  only  a  sin- 
gle exterior  row  of  barren  flowers,  the  remain- 
der being  small  and  fertile  and  succeeded  by 
an  abundance  of  bright  red  berries  or  drupes 
which  are  ovoid  in  shape  and  1-celled  and  1- 
seeded.  They  contain  a  thin  acid  pulp,  and 
are  used  as  a  substitute  for  cranberries,  from 
which  circumstance  the  plant  is  Imown  as  the 
cranberry  tree  or  high  bush  cranberry.  The 
snowball  viburnum  is  one  of  many  species  of  a 
genus  of  the  rubiacea.  It  is  a  native  both  of 
Enrope  and  North  America.  A  garden  variety 
with  variegated  yellow  and  white  foliage  is 
known.  The  species  are  raised  from  seeds,  and 
the  varieties  from  layers  and  suckers. 

8N0WBERRY  {symphorica/rfu$  racemoiUM, 
Hx.},  an  elegant  American  shrub  of  the  honey- 
suckle family  or  caprifoliacea,  much  prized  in 
gardens.  Its  stem  is  slender,  2. to  4  feet  high, 
and  has  numerous  slender  branches,  the  leaves 
1  to  2  inches  long,  broadly  ovate,  smooth  above 
and  pubescent  beneath ;  the  flowers  produced 
in  close  clusters,  the  calyx  persistent,  the  co- 
rolla bell-shaped,  6-lobed,  stamens  5,  ovary  4- 
celled,  berry  brilliant  white,  2-seeded.  It  is  eas- 
ily raised  from  the  seed  or  from  suckers,  which 
spring  prof^ely  from  the  roots.  It  occurs 
naturally  in  the  northern  and  western  states. 

SNOWDROP  {galanthuB  nimlis,  Willd.),  a 
pretty  and  favorite  early  flower  belonging  to 
the  amaryllids,  indigenous  to  Europe  in  mead- 
ows and  on  river  banks.  There  are  8  varie- 
ties, the  single,  semi-double,  and  double,  and 
they  are  cultivated  for  their  charming  effect, 
blossoming  from  the  last  of  February  to  the 
beginning  of  April.  The  snowdrop  has  a  small 
white  bulb,  2  erect,  obtuse,  keeled,  glaucous 
leases,  from  the  midst  of  which  issues  a  slender 
flower  stalk  6  or  6  inches  high,  bearing  a  soU- 
tarjT  white  blossom  of  6  parts,  3  of  which  are 
shorter,  heart-shaped,  and  striped  interiorly 
with  greenish  lines.  The  bulbs  should  be 
planted  in  the  autumn  in  clumps  of  6  or  8,  or 
set  in  rows  on  some  sunny  bank  where  they 
will  be  conspicuous  in  the  spring.  Every  few 
years  they  will  need  lifting  from  the  ground 
and  resetting  on  account  of  their  rapid  increase. 
Another  species  with  plaited  letkYes  (G.  plica- 
ttu,  Bieberstein),  is  a  native  of  the  Crimea. 

SNOWDROP  TREE  (Haletia,  linn.),  the 
common  name  of  a  genus  of  fine  deciduous 
shrubs  or  small  trees  with  large  leaves  and 
showy  white  flowers,  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  styraeecB,  and  found  in  ;-ich  woods  and  on 
river  banks  westward  and  southward.  There 
are  8  species  noticed  by  botanists,  of  which  the 
4-winged  (ff.  tetraptera,  Linn.)  is  more  com- 
monly seen  in  cultivation.  Its  flowers  appear 
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from  March  to  Hay  before  the  leaves,  and  are 
bell-shaped  in  form,  the  corolla  consisting  of  4 
divisions  or  petals  united  at  base  and  iivserted 
on  an  obconical  toothed  calyx.  The  fruit  is  a 
dry  4-winged  drupe,  with  1  to  8  cylindrical 
seeds.  It  grows  rapidly  under  cultivation,  pre- 
ferring a  moist  soil,  and  is  readily  raised  from 
fresh  seeds,  layers,  or  suckers. 

SNOWFLAKE,  the  common  name  of  elegant 
bulbous  garden  flowers  of  the  order  of  amaryl- 
lids and  genus  leucojum  (Linn.),  natives  of  Eu- 
rope. In  general  aspect  they  resemble  the 
snowdrop,  but  beside  being  of  larger  dimen- 
sions they  have  specific  differences.  The  sum- 
mer snowflake  (Z.  cBstivum)  is  most  commonly 
seen  in  the  fiower  border,  having  many  lan- 
ceolate linear  leaves  issuing  from  a  sheath,  in 
the  midst  of  which  rises  the  fiower  stalk  bear- 
ing several  blossoms,  the  sepals  and  petals  6  in 
number,  distinct  to  the  base,  and  of  equal 
length.  The  spring  snowflake  (Z.  tenvum)  is 
similar,  but  bears  a  solitary  flower;  the  au- 
tumnal (L.  autumnale)  is  a  more  delicate  spe- 
cies, and  difficult  of  cultivation.  The  prevail- 
ing quality  of  the  snowfiakes  is  narcotic.  In 
cmtivation  they  are  treated  like  the  narcissus. 

SNUFF.    See  Tobacco. 

SNYDER,  a  new  central  co.  of  Pennsylvania, 
formed  out  of  part  of  Union  co.,  bounded  E. 
by  the  Susquehanna  river ;  area,  about  260  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  15,086.  The  surface  is  hUly 
and  the  soil  fertile.  Iron  ore  and  coal  are 
found  in  gre&t  abundance.  There  are  6  news- 
paper offices,  and  in  1860  there  were  4,285 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  only  rail- 
road is  that  of  the  Trevorton  coal  company. 
Capital,  Middleburg. 

SOAP  (Lat.  Bapo\  a  chemical  compound  of 
vegetable  or  animal  fiitty  substances  with  soda 
or  potash,  employed,  on  account  of  its  proper- 
ty of  loosening  and  dissolving  greasy  and  other 
matters,  as  a  detergent  or  cleansing  article  for 
the  toilet  for  washing  clothes,  and  similar  pur- 
poses. When  the  method  of  making  it  became 
Known  is  not  ascertained.  In  the  Old  Testament 
mention  is  made  of  soap  in  Jer.  ii.  22  and  Mai. 
iii.  2 ;  but  the  Hebrew  words  thus  translated 
mean  respectively  the  lye  salt  potash,  com- 
monly made  from  the  ashes  of  plants,  and  the 
salt  soda,  better  known  as  a  mmeral  product. 
Lyes  or  solutions  of  these  salts  were  used  for 
the  sake  of  their  active  detergent  qualities,  as 
we  now  use  the  soaps,  before  the  method  of 
softening  down  their  too  great  causticity  by 
causing  them  to  combine  with  oils  or  grease 
was  discovered.  A  natural  alkaline  water 
found  in  Armenia  is  said  by  Strabo  to  have 
been  used  for  washing  clothes ;  and  with  the 
alkali  obtained  from  such  waters  the  ancients 
prepared  ointments  by  the  intermixture  of  oils, 
thus  approaching  very  closely  to  the  invention 
of  soap.  The  want  of  this  material  was  sup- 
plied by  earthy  matters,  as  the  clays  which 
nave  the  property  of  absorbing  grease  from 
other  substances,  and  are  still  used  by  frdlers 
in  cleansing  cloth&    Ammoniacal  waters  pro- 
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daced  from  urine,  which  was  generally  col- 
lected for  this  purpose,  were  known  to  have  a 
powerftil  detergent  action,  and  were  largely 
employed  by  the  scourers  of  clothes  who  car- 
ried on  their  occupation  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
cities.  The  juice  of  a  certain  plant  called  by 
the  Romans  Btruthium  was  also  used  to  some 
extent  for  the  sake  of  its  saponaceous  qualities. 
Even  the  ancient  Egyptians^  so  well  skilled  in 
numerous  other  useful  arts,  appear  to  have 
been  unacquainted  with  soap;  and  the  first 
certain  reference  to  it  in  history  is  by  Pliny, 
who  ascribed  its  invention  to  the  Gauls,  and 
gave  to  the  Germans  the  credit  of  manufactur- 
ing both  the  hard  and  soft  varieties.  Through 
them  the  Romans  learned  the  art  of  making 
it,  but  for  a  long  time  the  material  seems  to 
have  been  valued  more  as  a  wash  for  the  hair 
than  for  its  general  detergent  applications. 
Pliny  names  the  materials  employed,  as  tallow 
and  the  ashes  of  the  beech  and  yoke  elm  in 
preference  to  those  of  any  other  woods.  The 
mhabitants  of  Pompeii  possessed  at  least  one 
complete  soap  boiling  establishment,  which, 
when  brought  to  view  after  having  been  buried 
more  than  1,700  years,  was  found  to  contain 
soap  still  in  good  preservation.  Some  natural 
productions  possess  the  qualities  of  soap ;  such 
are  the  berries  of  the  soap  tree,  iapindtu  mpo- 
naria  of  South  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  bark  of  the  quUlaja  taponaria  of  the 
tpiraem^  which  has  oeen  imported  to  some 
extent  into  Liverpool  ftom  South  America  for 
washing  woollens,  and  found  to  be  quite  equal 
in  strength  tt>  the  best  yellow  soap.  The  bark 
is  remarkably  heavy,  containing  14  per  cent, 
of  ashes,  of  which  2.6  per  cent,  are  small  crys- 
talline needles  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The  mu- 
cilaginous juice  of  the  soapwort,  taponaria  offir 
einaliSj  a  common  plant  along  the  roadsicles, 
and  known  as  bouncing  bet,  forms  a  lather 
with  water;  and  in  England  the  plant  is  sold 
for  scouring  and  cleaning  dresses.  Other  plants 
of  the  same  natural  order,  earyophyllacem,  pos- 
sess the  same  property,  as  some  belonging  to 
the  genera  dianthuB  and  silene.  In  Gisdifornia  a 
small  nhrahj  phalar^ium  p<nnaridianum,  grows 
abundantly  all  over  the  country,  which  is  in 
general  use  for  soap,  and  is  even  preferred  to 
the  artificial  product.  It  never  grows  more 
than  a  foot  high ;  the  leaves  and  stalks  fall  off 
in  May,  and  the  bulbs  remain  in  the  ground  all 
summer.  They  are  dug  up,  stripped  of  their 
husks,  and  rubbed  upon  the  clothes  when  these 
are  in  the  water  to  be  washed.  A  thick  lather 
is  produced,  and  the  odor  is  like  that  of  new 
brown  soap.  From  the  roots  of  the  soap  plants 
a  peculiar  substance  called  saponine  has  been 
extracted,  to  which  a  property  of  making  emul- 
gents  is  attributed.  It  has  iJso  been  found  in 
the  bark  of  the  quillaja  iaponaria  of  Peru. 
See  a  paper  by  Ferdinand  Lebeuf  in  the  Oompt^a 
renduSf  vol.  xxzL  p.  652,  in  which  it  is  recom- 
mended for  pharmaceutical  and  other  uses.  In 
the  Malayan  iedands  the  bark  of  the  gogo  tree 
(jBntada  vunmthd)  is  much  prized  for  toilet  use. 


— ^The  principle  upon  which  the 
of  soap,  or  ^^  saponification,"  is  baseiistlic^ 
composition  of  the  oily  body  by  the  aiku  s: 
the  combination  of  the  latter  iriih  the  r 
acids,  the  glycerine  which  was  pTeTioii8lTa& 
bined  with  these  acids  being  set  free  and  k 
at  least  in  the  hard  sof^  Thus  the  sospssi 
salts,  and  may  be  designated  as  stesntes  a 
oleates  of  soda  or  of  potash,  or  nurgartt^s  ct 
oleates  of  the%s  alkalies,  according  to  the  dr^ 
acter  of  the  fats  employed  in  their  uasix- 
ture.  Some  liniments  and  other  phuinaKT.- 
oal  compounds  of  the  fatty  acids  irith  bes 
have  also  been  known  as  soaps;  8iichn:i2 
preparations  of  ammonia  and  oliTe  oil  h^n 
as  volatile  liniment,  of  oxide  of  lesd  ud  oEn 
oil,  constituting  the  plaster  diadiTlock 
But  the  name  soap  is  now  liooited  eichsht^ 
to  those  compounas  used  for  washing  poiposi 
The  various  sorts  possess  the  follovicg  p 
eral  qualities:  a  taste  slightly  aIkaIiDe.e$^ 
ciaUy  in  the  soft  soaps;  a  peculiar  saeH; i 
greater  density  than  that  of  vater,  in  vLid 
fluid  they  consequently  sink;  aoInhilitTh Ti- 
ter and  ucohol,  greater  in  hot  than  in  (xH  c-i 
most  decided  with  the  potash  sofqs:  isd  tiie 
production  when  beaten  up  with  a  little  TtTc? 
of  a  white  lather  or  froth,  which  ccnsists  cf 
thin  films  of  soap  separated  by  air  bobb!ei 
Their  aqueous  solutions  are  decomposed  bj 
acids,  which  seize  upon  the  alkali  lad  i^ 
place  the  oily  acids,  and  these  being  £^ 
through  the  water  give  to  it  a  milky  ipf^j 
ance.  Various  salts  of  lime,  magnesi  id  d 
the  metals  also  decompose  the  soaps;  ffid  tbei: 
presence  is  the  cause  of  the  pecoliar  pd 
called  hardness  noticed  in  many  natcn  n- 
ters,  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  prodae  s 
lather  in  them  with  soap.  The  alcoholic  sol> 
tion,  called  the  tincture  of  soap,  is  aconTesiE: 
test  for  determining  the  presence  of  lipe  2 
water,  or  rather  the  d^;ree  of  hanbes  cffi 
whatever  foreign  adm&tupe;  and  a  ^ 
table  has  been  prepared  by  Prot  uas  < 
England,  by  which,  with  the  use  of  a  tincan 
of  known  strength,  added  in  known  mi^ 
until  the  hardness  disappears  and  a  Ista^*^ 
produced,  the  relative  hardness  of  the  nas 
determmed  and  is  expressed  by  its  appropnff 
figure.— The  processes  of  manu&ctare  o.  we 
different  sorts  of  soap  are  very  Tario»  is « 
also  the  materials  employed.  ThealkiM* 
in  the  United  States  is  often  caaatic  wdi «» 
is  directly  dissolved  in  water  to  gi«  •  •['^ " 
the  desired  strength.  This,  trnqnestwDaliy -^ 
simplest  plan,  is  not  practised  in  Eorope.  i- 
method  there,  and  in  general  in  ttis  m^ 
also,  is  to  employ  a  carbonated  "Pf'^-A^ 
ash,  and  first  obtain  fh)m  it  a  canstK  lj«  ^y » 
action  of  quicklime  in  removing  •m  ippJ*^ 
atmg  its  carbonic  acid.  The  lime  and  sofls^ 
introduced  in  alternate  layers  mto  iwn^ 
provided  with  a  false  bottom  whicius  ^ 
rated  with  holes,  and  the  whole  b  then  tJJ 
with  water  and  left  for  18  to  18  hou*  - 
liquor  is  then  drawn  through  at  tue  w** 
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&Tid  preserved,  and  the  process  is  several  times 
repeated  with  fresh  portions  of  water  until  the 
Boda  is  exhausted.    So  when  crude  ashes  are 
used  to  produce  the  lye,  quicklime  is  intro- 
duced with  them  into  casks  and  water  is  passed 
through  the  mixture,  as  practised  in  the  manu- 
fiactore  of  potash.    (See  Potash,  voL  xiiL  p. 
617.)    It  is  stated  that  the  alkaline  constitu- 
ents of  sea  weeds  have  heen  conveniently  ez- 
taracted  for  the  manufacture  of  soap  without 
first  reducing  them  to  ashes,  but  by  merely  dis- 
eolving  them  in  alkaline  lyes.    Of  the  two  al- 
Ic^alies  used  in  making  soap,  soda  is  employed 
for  the  hard  soaps,  and  potash  is  more  particu- 
larly fitted  for  making  the  soft,  semi-fluid  va- 
rieties.  But  it  is  not  upon  the  alkali  alone  that 
the  soaps  depend  for  their  degree  of  hardness. 
The  more  solid  fats,  as  tallow  and  suet,  whose 
melting  points  are  the  highest,  must  be  used 
-with  soda  for  the  hardest  kinds  of  soap,  while 
the  more  fluid  varieties,  which  contain  the 
most  oleic  acid,  will  give  softness  even  to  the 
soda  soaps,  and  with  potash  furnish  products 
of  the  tMnnest  consistency.    The  soaps  made 
-with  what  are  called  weak  goods,  as  kitchen 
fat,  bone  fiat,  horse  oil,  &c.,  require  to  be  hard- 
ened, and  a  method  was  discovered  by  Pr. 
Normandy  of  doing  this  by  the  introduction  of 
a  small  quantity  of  fhsed  crystals  of  sulphate  of 
soda.    The  reverse  process  of  softening  the  too 
hard  soaps  is  effected  by  the  introduction  of 
rape  oil  or  linseed  oil,  or  the  addition  of  rosin 
to  the  tallow  used  in  the  manufacture.    Bosin 
alone  has  the  property  of  forming  a  viscid  soapy 
mass  with  soda;  but  it  cannot  neutralize  the 
caustic  properti^  of  the  alkali,  and  can  there- 
fore be  used  only  as  an  auxiliary,  taking  the 
place  of  a  portion  of  the  grease.   In  the  manu- 
facture of  what  is  called  yellow  or  rosin  soap, 
a  proportion  of  rosin  equal  to  |  or  ^  the  weight 
of  the  tallow  is  added  in  the  latter  stage  of  the 
process  in  the  condition  of  a  coarse  powder, 
and  is  well  incorporated  into  the  boiling  caus- 
tic lye  by  stirring.  All  soaps  retain  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  water,  tne  least  quantity,  as 
in  the  foreign  Oastile  soap  sold  by  the  apothe- 
caries, being  about  14.5  per  cent.,  and  in  other 
soaps  varying  from  25  to  50  per  cent.    Cocoa- 
nut  oil  gives  to  soaps  made  with  it  an  extraor- 
dinary capacity  for  absorbing  water,  and  yet 
remaining  solid.    The  composition  of  a  variety 
made  in  London  has  been  found  to  be :  water 
73.6,  cocoanut  lard  22.0,  and  soda  4.5.    With 
this  peculiar  soap  linen  could  be  washed  in  sea 
water.    In  consequence  of  this  property  of  co- 
coanut oil,  it  has  been  extensively  introduced 
^to  the  manufacture  of  soap  of  late  years,  en- 
abling the  producer  to  dispose  of  large  quanti- 
ties of  water  at  the  price  per  pound  of  soap. 
Ordinarily  good  hard  soaps  contain  from  80  to 
85  per  cent,  of  water,  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  fatty 
acias  and  rosin,  and  6  to  8  per  cent,  of  soda. 
As  the  soap  dries  by  age  it  loses  weight  by  the 
evaporation  of  the  water,  and  improves  in  quali- 
ty as  it  gains  in  hardness  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  becomes  less  soluble.  If  it  become  too  dry. 


it  ma^  be  rendered  softer  by  exposing  it  for  a 
time  m  a  moist  place.  The  manufacturer  flnds 
it  for  his  interest  to  introduce  all  the  water  it 
will  contain,  weigh  the  soap  as  soon  as  made, 
and  pack  it  in  boxes  which  are  marked  with 
the  original  number  of  pounds.  In  the  soda  or 
hard  soaps  the  water  is  chiefly  held  in  chemical 
combination,  rendering  the  salts  hydrates.  In 
the  soft  soaps  the  condition  of  the  water  is 
more  that  of  mechanical  mixture.  In  the  man- 
ufacture of  soap  upon  a  large  scale,  the  fatty 
substances  are  selected  ratilier  according  to 
the  abundance  of  the  several  sorts  than  with 
reference  to  their  special  qualities.  In  the  S. 
of  Europe  the  inferior  sorts  of  olive  oil  are 
most  advantageously  applied  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  hard  soap,  but  in  the  northern  coun- 
tries tallow  is  more  readily  obtained.  This  is 
largely  imported  into  England  from  Bussia,  and 
is  used  with  soda  for  the  white  soaps,  from  10 
to  14  owt.  being  required  for  every  ton  of 
soap.  Palm  oil  is  also  imported  for  the  same 
use.  In  the  United  States  sperm  and  fish  oils 
of  different  sorts  have  been  found  among  the 
cheapest  materials;  but  the  inferior  kindis  of 
soft  soap  made  with  them  are  apt  to  retain  a 
disagreeable  smell,  which  is  imparted  to  the 
clothes  washed  with  the  soap,  and  can  neither 
be  masked  nor  removed  until  l^ey  are  washed 
again.  The  same  objection  must  attend  this 
application  of  the  rock  oil  or  petroleum.  Lard 
oil,  which  is  nearly  pure  oleine,  is  also  very  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  United  States.  Many  of 
the  vegetable  oils  beside  those  of  the  palm  and 
olive  are  used  in  different  countries  for  making 
soap,  and  some  are  selected  on  account  of  their 
peculiar  properties ;  thus,  hempseed  oil  has  been 
much  employed  in  Europe  on  account  of  a  fa- 
vorite greenish  color  it  gives  to  the  soi^,  and 
sweet  almond  oil  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasant 
odor  it  imparts.  Oastor  oil  and  spermaceti 
produce  soaps  resembling  those  made  with 
palm  oil,  emollient  and  well  suited  for  the 
toilet.  LaixL  soaps  are  very  white  and  solid, 
and  are  also  among  the  most  esteemed  toilet 
soaps.  The  drying  oils  generally  make  inferior 
kinds  of  soap,  soft  and  flabby.  For  ordinary 
soft  soaps  all  sorts  of  greasy  matters  are  largely 
collected. — ^The  manufacturing  process  for  the 
white  hard  soaps,  as' very  generally  conducted, 
commences  with  the  introduction  of  about  a 
ton  of  the  fatty  material,  together  with  about 
200  gallons  of  tiie  weakest  of  the  soda  lyes  (of 
specific  gravity  1.040),  into  one  of  the  large 
boilers,  which  by  steam  heat  is  gradually 
brought  to  the  boiling  point.  After  boiling  8 
or  4  hours  the  contents  of  the  caldron  have 
become  viscid,  so  that  portions  taken  out  may 
be  drawn  into  threads ;  the  lye  has  yielded  its 
alkali  to  the  grease,  and  is  said  to  be  spent 
The  addition  of  a  quantfty  of  common  salt 
causes  it  to  separate  from  the  soapy  compound, 
which  is  quite  insoluble  in  the  saJine  solution 
upon  the  top  of  which  it  collects.  The  fluid 
portion  can  then  be  drawn  off,  carrying  with  it 
the  glycerine  and  soluble  salts  as  waste,  after 
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which  a  fresh  snpplj  of  stronger  l/e  is  intro- 
daoed;  and  the  operation  is  thns  repeated  about 
8  times  a  day  for  several  days,  with  lyes  of 
increasing  strength,  the  last  having  a  speoifio 
gravity  of  1.160.  When  at  last  it  is  foond  that 
a  portion  of  the  mass  taken  ont  and  squeezed 
between  the  thnmb  and  finger  presents  no  ap- 
pearance of  grease  and  has  a  slightly  alkaline 
taste,  the  saponification  is  known  to  be  com- 
pleted. If  yellow  soap  is  to  be  made,  the  pow- 
dered rosin  is  now  introduced  to  the  extent  of 
i  or  i  of  the  fatty  materials,  and  the  boiling  is 
renewed  with  a  fresh  portion  of  strong  lye,  ao- 
oompanied  by  stirring  with  a  rake.  The  settlings 
caused  by  the  rosin  are  washed  down  by  suc- 
cessive applications  of  weak  lyes,  and  form  an 
impure  soapy  layer,  which  remains  by  itself  at 
the  bottom  and  is  known  as  ^^  niger.^'  Palm 
oil  tends  to  correct  the  peculiar  odor  of  the 
rosin  in  soap,  and  so  does  rancid  tallow,  either 
of  which  may  be  advantageously  employed  for 
this  purpose  among  the  other  greasy  materials. 
As  the  completion  of  the  saponifying  process 
does  not  leave  the  soap  in  proper  conmtion  for 
the  market,  it  has  to  be  subjected  to  another 
process  called  "  fitting."  When  separated  from 
the  last  strong  lye,  it  is  again  dissolved  by  boil- 
ing in  a  weak  lye  or  in  water ;  and  when  this 
is  done  very  strong  lye  is  added  and  the  boil- 
ing is  continued  for  a  considerable  time,  during 
which  the  workmen  are  occupied  with  shovels 
in  beating  down  the  frothing  mass.  By  this 
operation  the  colored  impurities  settle  to  the 
bottom,  and  when  the  fh>thing  has  subsided 
the  soap  assumes  a  uniform  pasty  consis- 
tence. The  lid  of  the  boiler  is  then  shut  down, 
the  fire  extinguished,  and  the  contents  are  left 
to  cool  and  settle  for  2  or  8  days.  The  semi- 
fluid soap  is  finally  ladled  out  into  rectangular 
receptacles  or  moulds  called  frames,  made  of 
oast  iron  or  of  wooden  bars,  the  latter  being 
buUt  up  crossing  each  other  at  the  4  comers 
till  the  well  thus  enclosed  sometimes  reaches  a 
height  of  12  feet,  and  contains  as  much  as  2 
tons  of  soap.  It  is  left  to  cool  and  solidify 
into  large  blocks  in  these  frames,  though  to 
give  it  a  finer  grain,  and  prevent  its  becoming 
too' hard,  water  is  sometimes  introduced  in  smaU 
quantity,  and  the  mass  is  vigorously,  stirred 
with  a  wooden  paddle  or  crutch  until  it  is 
nearly  cold.  When  it  has  hardened  so  that  it 
will  not  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  the 
iron  ffldes  or  wooden  bars  of  the  frames  are 
loosened  from  their  fastenings  and  Ukem  off, 
leaving  the  great  blocks  standing  upon  the 
floor,  about  45  inches  in  length,  15  in  width, 
and  from  5  to  12  feet  high.  Each  mass  is  then 
marked  round  in  lines  with  a  toothed  instru- 
ment like  a  rake,  and  is  out  into  smaller  blocks 
by  drawing  a  wire  through.  These  blocks  are 
then  subdivided  inp  the  same  way  till  they  are 
reduced  down  to  the  size  of  the  bars  required. 
These  are  then  piled  upon  each  other  crosswise 
in  an  open  manner,  and  left  in  the  drying  room. 
The  soap  well  known  in  England  as  mottled  or 
marbled  soap  is  made  by  omitting  the  fitting 


process,  and  ponring  the  visdd  DuxtonS 
rectiy  into  the  frames.  The  imporitiei  glu. 
niger,  which  are  of  a  ferroginous  dunctet 
rived  from  a  trace  of  snlphuret  of  iron  iati: 
last  lye,  remain  diffased  through  the  imz 
streaks  or  veins  of  a  bluish  color,  and  tk 
presence  was  formerly  regarded  ssftgasnr 
that  no  undue  quantity  of  water  hsdbc«£2 
troduced,  as  this  would  inevitably  destroy  6 
marbling.  In  other  soaps  water  is  somttias 
added  in  considerable  quantities  after  they  L^t 
been  introduced  into  the  frames^  ThemorJe! 
appearance  is  however  ingenioQsljimiUbi^.i 
the  introduction  of  ultramarine  or  of  o^  i 
noanganese  in  soaps  made  wUh  cocouisql 
The  well  known  Oastile  soap,  whid  b  b^ 
witii  olive  oil  and  soda,  is  prepared  both  r^ 
and  colored.  The  best  kinds  of  tbe  fors? 
contain  aboat  21  per  cent  of  water;  the  ok 
bled  is  a  stronger  and  more  economical  sa^ 
containing  only  14  per  cent,  of  irater,  is  hmk. 
more  alkaline,  and  more  constant  in  its  ccs- 
position  than  the  other ;  but  it  reUis  ibe  & 
purities  from  which  the  other  is  free.  T^ 
fiancy  or  toilet  soaps  are  genenDj  pr^'&. 
directiy  from  their  ingredienta,eicej<inG«< 
Britain,  where  the  process  emplojed  in  ik: 
manufacture  consists  of  remetting  inddsnrnst 
eurd  or  white  soap,  and  adding  audi  perf^aei 
colors,  Ac.,  as  may  be  requirei  Be  on:^ 
Windsor  soap  was  mandactnred  with  iKac 
tallow,  but  on  the  continent  from  20  to  So  per 
cent,  of  olive  oil  is  mixed  with  the  tallow,  m 
perfumes  are  6  parts  of  oil  of  earavsjaiiii* 
of  oil  of  bergamot  to  1,000  parts  of  tbe  sji^ 
Soaps  are  colored  by  mixing  mineral  paca 
into  the  melted  mass,  as  vermilion  for  tbe  p:^ 
varieties,  artificial  ultramarine  for  ^  a^ 
ochres  for  the  brown,  Ac  hi  mirblin?  -^ 
fancy  soaps  vermilion  or  ultramanne  is  r^w 
with  olive  oil  or  soi^,  and  a  small  K-^* 
taken  up  with  a  palette  knife  b  pusbe^  ''^' 
the  melted  mass  and  moved  aboot  Ti^ 
rent  soap  is  made  from  the  kidnejfete  J^P 
soda,  dissolving  the  soap  in  «i«ohol,  fiwf=r 
and  evi^orating  to  the  proper  comsskjj^ 
moulding.  It  is  often  colored  with  lunac^- 
Boap  baUa  are  prepared  by  dissolvmg*^  » 
a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  then  totu-^ 
up  with  starch  into  a  nwsB  of  theprt^^ 

sistency.    '^^ ''" 

Naples  sof 

ponifying  *»,.ww.x  .^mw.. -..     ,^ 

mg  the  compound  thus  formed  by  add^*^ 
eral  acid,  which  unites  with  the  lime,  settUr* 
fetty  acids  free,  and  tiien  cansing  ^J^Z, 
bme  with  caustic  potash  by  ebnlUtwD.  imj^ 
position  of  this  so^  is  thiw  given  »yi':yiV 
fetty  acids,  67.14;  potash  combined Jit&*j 
acids,  10.89;  sulphate  of  potash,  chlorw 
potassium,  with  a  trace  of  carbcm^  oi  ?t^ 
4.22  ;  silica, &a, 0.46 ;  water, 87.68;  lo^'J 
Several  improvements  in  the  >»"J^p^,c. 
soaps  have  been  recentiy  patented  by  aP-^, 
knd  of  London.  Theee  consist  chiefi/|^ 
introduction  of  certain  chemicaJs  into  on^- 
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soaps,  in  order  to  incrense  th^ir  detersive  prop- 
erties. Ammonia,  spirits  of  tnrDentine,  cam- 
phene,  naphtha,  and  other  liquid  hydrocarbons 
obtained  from  coal  oils  answer  this  purpose. 
The  soap  is  first  dissolved  in  warm  water ;  a 
paste  is  then  prepared  of  flonr,  starch,  dex- 
trine, oat  meal,  or  some  similar  substance,  or 
of  gelatine  or  glue,  and  this  is  added  to  give 
l>od7  to  the  composition.  After  thorough  stir- 
ring and  incorporation  while  hot,  the  spirits  of 
turpentine,  naphtha,  camphene,  or  benzole  is 
added,  together  with  an  equal  quantity  of  sat- 
urated solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  i 
as  much  liquid  ammonia.  Perfumes  are  intro- 
duced to  disgnise  the  odor  of  the  chenucals. 
— Soft  soaps,  as  already  mentioned,  are  pre- 
pared with  potash  instead  of  soda.  They  are 
of  semi-fluid  consistency,  so  that  they  may  be 
turned  from  one  vessel  to  another,  and  if  boiled 
to  excess  do  not  harden,  but  become  dry  and 
scorched.  They  are  generally  of  a  dirty  yel- 
lowish brown  color,  but  when  made  with 
hempseed  oil  the  color  is  greenish.  Such  is 
the  savon  vert,  a  popular  soft  soap  prepared  in 
iVance,  and  so  much  esteemed  that  in  order  to 
imitate  it  the  yellow  of  other  ordinary  soaps  is 
sometimes  converted  to  green  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  indigo.  The  proportions  of  materials 
used  in  the  factories  of  tne  United  States  for 
450  lbs.  of  soft  soap  are  200  lbs.  of  oil  and  72  lbs. 
of  potash  in  lyes  of  specific  gravity  1.110,  equal 
to  23*  Twaddell.  In  the  ordinary  domestic 
manufacture  a  lye  of  wood  ashes  has  been  com- 
monly employed,  thus  converting  to  use  the 
refuse  ashes  as  well  as  the  grease  of  the  house ; 
but  wherever  mineral  fuel  is  used  instead  of 
wood,  crude  potash  is  purchased  for  the  prep- 
aration of  the  lye.  Soft  soap  always  contains 
an  excess  of  alkali,  and  the  soap  remains  dis- 
solved in  the  alkaline  solution.  It  is  conse- 
quently strongly  detergent  and  well  adapted 
K)r  the  coarser  applications  of  the  article.  The 
water  added  may  be  allowed  to  remain,  or  it 
maybe  evaporated  away  till  the  mixture  ac- 
quires the  consistency  of  soft  butter  when 
poured  ,upon  a  cold  plate.  The  whole  mix- 
ture, including  the  glycerine  and  any  impuri- 
ties present,  may  then  be  run  off  into  vessels 
for  cooling.  The  soft  soap  thus  prepared  may 
be  converted  if  desired  into  hard  soap  merely 
by  adding  a  solution  of  conmion  salt  to  the 
soap  while  it  is  in  ebullition.  The  quantity  of 
dry  salt  should  be  twice  the  weight  of  the  oil 
employed,  and  the  solution  should  be  intro- 
duced into  the  boiling  soap  very  gradually. 
The  sodium  of  the  salt  takes  the  place  of  the 
potassium  in  the  soap,  and  the  latter  uniting 
with  the  chlorine  goes  into  the  lye,  which 
readily  separates  from  the  soda  soap.  In  the 
domestic  production  of  soft  soap  two  methods 
are  practised,  one  known  as  the  cold,  and  the 
other  as  the  hot  process.  By  the  former  the 
melted  fat  is  transferred  to  a  cask  and  mixed 
with  a  hot  solution  of  the  alkali  and  stirred 
together,  and  more  lye  is  added  from  time  to 
time  and  stirred  in  till  the  process  is  completed. 


The  hot  process  differs  from  this  merely  in 
boiling  the  grease  and  lye  over  a  fire  till  the 
combination  takes  place. — Substances  are  occa- 
sionly  introduced  into  the  hard  soaps  for  the 
purpose  of  modifying  their  properties  or  as 
adulterants.  Finely  sifted  sand  is  thoroughly 
incorporated  with  hard  soaps  to  the  extent  of 
7  or  8  per  cent,  for  increasing  their  scouring 

Sroperties ;  and  with  the  same  view  the  alka- 
ne  silicates,  known  as  soluble  glass  (see  Siu- 
OATKS,  Soluble),  prepared  with  soda  for  soda 
soaps,^  and  with  potash  for  the  potash  soaps, 
are  stirred  into  the  soaps,  sulphuric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid  being  first  added,  if  found  expedi- 
ent to  thus  reduce  the  undue  proportion  of  al- 
kali which  would  be  introduced  with  the  solu- 
ble silica.  Various  methods  of  preparing  and 
using  the  silicates  for  this  purpose  are  in  use. 
Oommon  pipe  clay  is  also  added  to  soaps,  and 
this  like  other  adulterants,  lime,  gypsum,  ba- 
rytes,  steatite,  and  glue,  may  be  detected  by  re- 
maining undissolved  when  the  soap  is  treated 
with  alcohol  Starch  is  used  to  some  extent 
as  an  adulterant  in  soap  making.  The  follow- 
ing table  presents  the  composition  in  100  parts 
of  some  of  the  best  known  foreign  soaps: 


VttlttyoftMp. 


Castile  soap  (sn.  gr. 

I.a7(»).....f.... 

OaftileaoEp  (8p.gr. 

o.wm 

Fine  white  toilet 


OrdlDK 


lary  white 
Boap,  Glasgow. . . 

Mottled  telloweoap 
of  good  9uall^ 
kept  for  seyenl 
yean 

Brown  rosin  soap, 
Glasgow 

London  cocoannt 
oU  seapi  marine 


French  white  soap. 
MarseOles  marbled 

soap 

MazseUles 


white 


Soft  soap 

London  soft  soap.. 
Belgitn     soft    or 

green  soap 

Scotch  soft  soap. . 
Bemi-hard  soap  for 

fWUng 

Ordinary  soft  soap 


r«tty 


76.50 
7S.90 
76.00 

eaoo 

8LS6 
70.00 


8S.00 
50.20 

64.00 

68.40 
44.00 
4&00 

S6.00 
47.00 

69.00 
4&80 


Dry 


1.77 


9JiO 

aso 


7.00 
8.00 


IIJSO 
9.10 


Dry 


9.00 
10.50 
9.00 
&40 

8.65 
6.50 


4.50 
4.60 


6.00 
10.24 


Water. 


14.60 
14.80 
16.00 
88.60 

a48 
28.60 


7a60 
46.20 

80.00 

21JMI 
46.50 
46.50 

67.00 
46.00 

2&50 

4aoo 


B7  whooi  m 
'  lyMdL 


Ure. 


Heenn. 
Ure. 

a 
Thfinaid. 

D'Arcet 

BrMonnoL 

Thdnard. 
Ure. 


Verviers. 
CherreuL 


— ^As  a  medicine  soap  has  long  been  emplo7ed 
for  the  sake  of  its  laxative  and  antacid  proper- 
ties. In  combination  with  rhubarb  the  astrin- 
gencj  of  this  medicine  is  diminished,  its  ten- 
dency to  become  hard  and  insoluble  prevented, 
and  its  purgative  property  increased;  while 
acidity  of  the  stomach  is  corrected  by  the  de- 
composition of  the  soap  and  the  release  of  its 
alkali.  Dry  carbonate  of  soda  added  to  soap  in- 
creases its  alkaline  effects.  It  is  administered 
alone,  either  in  solution  or  in  tiie  form  of  piUs 
of  6  grains  to  a  drachm  in  weight.  The  solu- 
tion in  water  forms  a  convenient  resort  in  oases 
of  poisoning  with  the  mineral  acids,  until  the 
alkalies  th^oselves  can  be  obtained  in  stronger 
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form.    It  makes  also  an  excellent  enema  for 
dissolving  the  hardened  feces  in  the  rectmn, 
for  which  purpose  soft  soap  is  used  in  strong 
solation.    As  an  external  application  soap  is 
mach  nsed  in  the  form  of  mdments,  cerates, 
phisters,  6E0.y  and  a  strong  lather  of  soap  is 
sometimes  applied  alone  with  great  benefit  to 
external  i]:yaries  by  rubbing ;  it  also  cures  some 
forms  of  cutaneous  disease,  especislly  when  the 
soap  is  combined  with  sulphuret  of  potash.    It 
is  again  a  convenient  material  for  giving  con- 
sbtencj  to  pills,  such  as  contain  no  ingredients 
which  the  soap  would  decompose  or  counter- 
act. Oompounas  called  medicated  soaps  are  pre- 
pared with  Oastile  soap  as  a  base  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  antimony,  ioaine,  croton  oil,  mercury, 
tar,  turpentine,  sulphur,  ac.    That  called  chlo- 
rinated soap  is  particularly  valuable  as  a  protec- 
tion against  contagion,  when  the  clothes  and 
hands  and  face  are  washed  with  it    To  prepare 
it,  one  part  of  chloride  of  lime  is  incorporated 
with  11  parts  of  Oastile  soap,  with  the  addition 
of  some  alcohol  scented  with  oil  of  verbena. 
The  mass  is  made  into  flat  cakes  and  protected 
from  the  air  in  a  wrappiog  of  tin  foil  or  gutta 
percha.    This  soap  is  powerfully  detergent,  and 
especially  valuable  for  its  efficiency  in  removing 
stains  from  fabrics.    Arsenical  soap,  used  by 
taxidermists  for  preserving  the  skins  of  birds 
and  other  animals,  is  prepared  from  12  parts 
of  carbonate  of  potash,  4  parts  each  of  common 
white  soap,  air-slaked  lime,  and  white  arsenic, 
and  one  part  of  powdered  camphor,  with  suffi- 
cient water  to  make  a  paste. — ^The  soap  manu- 
facture is  more  largely  carried  on  in  Great  Brit- 
ain than  in  any  other  country.    It  is  there 
concentrated  among  a  limited  number  of  very 
large  establishments,  the  products  of  which 
amounted  in  1852  to  over  200,000,000  lbs.,  of 
which  London  and  vicinity  produced  64,000,- 
000  lbs.,  Liverpool  and  vicinity  47,000,000,  and 
Glasgow  and  vicinity  16,000,000.    The  annual 
revenue  derived  from  heavy  imposts  upon  the 
manufacture  had  amounted  for  several  years 
previous  to  that  period  to  more  than  £1,000,- 
000.    These  restrictions  were  entirely  remov- 
ed in  1858.    The  product  is  almost  wholly 
consumed   for   manufacturing   and   domestic 
purposes,  the  exportations  in  1858,  1859,  and 
1860  varying   from  160,000  to  190,000  lbs. 
The  consumption  for  domestic  uses  sJone  has 
been  estimated  at  over  8  pounds  per  annum  for 
each  person. — ^The  history  of  soap  is  treated 
by  Beckmann  in  his  "  History  of  Inventions ;" 
its  manufacture  in  ParnelPs  "Chemistry  ap- 
plied to  the  Arts,''  Knapp's  "  Chemical  Tech* 
nology,"  and  in  "  A  Treatise  on  Chemistry  ap- 
plied to  the  Manufacture  of  Soap  and  Candles," 
by  Prof,  Campbell  Morfit  (8vo.,  illustrated, 
Philadelphia,  1856).    The  French  manufacture 
is  described  in  one  of  the  "Manuels  Boref' 
entitled,  Noiioeau  manuel  thS<mque  et  jpratique 
du  gavonnier^  au  Vart  da  faire  toutes  wrUt  dd 
Bowmt  ^aris,  1852). 

SOAPSTONE.    See  Steatitb. 

SOBIESKL    See  John  III.  Sobisski. 


SOCIALISIC,  the  name  given  to  tbe  pbus. 
phy  or  doctrine  which  teaches  that  the  soc 
relations  of  mankind  are  susceptible  of  a  dp 
precise,  orderly,  and  harmonious  airaogo- 
than  that  which  obtains  in  existing  society. : 
all  ages  of  the  world,  and  in  everj  avib. 
nation,  there  have  been  men  who  hire  t 
tempted  to  devise  or  to  pat  in  prscdce  uj 
schemes  of  social  life.    Thej  hare  seea  i 
general  poverty  and  distress  to  which  tk  n: 
titudes  were  subjected— the  oppressioiii,  i 
carnage,  the  frauds,  the  squalor,  aod  the  & 
eases  which  everywhere  seemed  the  hx;& 
ble  accompaniments  of  sodetj;  and,rep;ik': 
by  the  odious  contemplation,  &ej  hareiup 
ed :  What  is  the  cause,  and  what  is  the  nc^- 
dy  ?    It  cannot  be,  they  have  argoed.  ihi^ 
ture  intended  the  minority  of  men  to  cocDii 
always  to  exist  in  sudi  a  medinm  of  igaox^. 
and  misery.     It  cannot  be  that  the  Dht^ 
Providence  purposely  brings  to  the  huapAi 
life  more  persons  than  Uiere  are  means  ta  p^- 
sist.    Everywhere  there  is  enough  created  U 
the  supply  of  all,  enough  for  fo^  m^l  k 
clothing,  enough  for  shelter  and  wsmth;  si 
yet  everywhere  the  many  are  vithoat  fiwi 
or  clothing,  or  shelter,  orwarmtL  yitoreis, 
then, .without  fault;  Providence  is  beoeficeQ; 
and  generous ;  but  the  modes  which  socktj 
has  i^opted  for  the  distribution  of  the  copb;2 
bounties  of  Heaven  are  defident  ThegoTsrii- 
ments  of  the  world,  confining  themselTes  n 
the  organization  of  the  mere  political  relJii';* 
of  men,  leaving  their  social  r^Mssis  to  >B 
for  themselves,  while  they  aggravate  these  erj 
often,  are  inadequate  to  provide  a  resjetj. 
Nothing  less  than  a  new  arrangement  or  ob- 
struction of  society,  they  maintain  is  sfcb  p 
remedy  the  mischief  which  have  their  oririi2 
its  ill  construction.    As  man  was  nude  u>  B'? 
in  society,  and  cannot  live  withoot  it,thep«i 
end  of  science  shodd  be  to  disoorer  scci  i 
form  of  the  social  relations  as  will  gire  to  eaa 
person  the  fullest  satisfiEM^tion  of  hi3  ns%  ^ 
most  complete  guaranty  of  his  rights,  mu  u 
amplest  scope  for  the  exercise  of  all  hisfef^w^ 
physical,  intellectual,  moral,  and  religias.- 
The  projectors  of  new  social  ajstems  la^w 
divided  mto  three  cksses:  l,tiiemcrelTil.»- 
reticalf  who  have  sketched  improvoBtaa  Jf 
reforms  of  the  social  order,  rather  as  an  tiff- 
cise  of  the  imagination  or  reason  thaa  as  i^ 
for  actual  experiment;  3,  the  merelTprafS*' 
who  have  withdrawn  from  the  world  w  * 
gage  in  small  conmiunities  for ^^'"""^r^ 
and  common  eigoyments ;  and  3,  the  the-^j" 
co-practical,  or,  if  we  may  so  deagnit^  *^^ 
the  scientific,  who  have  endeavored  to  coeJ:» 
an  entirely  new  philosophy  of  social  life,  is  *- 
entirely  new  mechanism  of  social  fanetn^' 
Of  the  first  dasa,  the  great  Greek  specaii- 
Plato  was  one  of  the  earliest  as  wefl  9S(>f* 
the  most  remarkable.     His  work  caiw.-- 
"Bepublic"  was  an  elaborate  thon^na^]^^^ 
ry  outline  of  his  conception  o^*!*'^.  '  .^ 
or  society.    Taking  his  stand  upon  he  =^ 
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general  philosophy  of  the  sotd,  namely,  that 
the  necessities  of  the  body,  and  the  irascible 
and  concupiscible  passions,  might  be  subjected 
to  the  snnreme  dominion  of  reason,  he  conolad- 
ed  that  mere  might  exist  a  community  of  men 
whose  passions  could  be  goyemed  with  moder- 
atioD,  and  who,  from  knowing  the  evils  that 
arise  from  ill  conduct,  might  aspire  to  excellence 
and  attain  the  perfection  of  the  rational  and 
mor^  powers.  He  explained  with  much  judg- 
ment, acuteness,  and  eloquence  the  rise  and 
revolutions  of  civil  society ;  he  anticipated 
some  truths  which  Christianity  has  since  made 
more  dear  to  us ;  and  there  was  not  a  little 
grandeur  in  his  general  conception,  as  well  as 
a  wonderful  sagacity  in  the  minuter  details. 
But  even  Plato,  with  all  his  genius,  could  not 
escape  from  the  influences  of  his  time.  He 
was  a  heathen,  and  bound  by  that  inexorable 
notion  of  caste  which  fettered  the  polished  and 
ingenious  Greek  nearly  as  much  as  it  had  done 
his  Indian  predecessors  of  the  banks  of  the 
Granges.  Plato  divided  his  society  into  8  fixed 
classes,  the  magistrates,  the  warriors,  and  the 
laborers,  or,  as  a  critic  has  wittily  said,  into 
the  shepherds,  the  dogs,  and  the  sh^ep.  This 
was  but  a  reproduction  of  the  Brahmins,  the 
Kshatriyas,  and  the  Soodras  of  an  older  time, 
and  a  new  version  of  the  doctrine  of  a  race  of 
gold,  a  race  of  silver,  and  a  race  of  brass  or  iron. 
Yet  he  admitted  two  fundamental  inconsis- 
tencies, a  community  of  property,  which  must 
soon  obliterate  the  distinctions  of  class,  and  a 
community  of  wives,  which  must  soon  obliter- 
ate all  distinctions  of  person.  Nevertheless 
his  work  abounds  in  noble  and  beautiful  senti- 
ments, and  a  profound  instinct  of  justice  and 
order  pervades  all  its  apparent  exaggerations 
and  errors.  Toward  the  close  of  the  middle 
ages  Plato  was  imitated  by  an  Italian  monk, 
Tommaso  Campanella,  who  among  a  multitude 
of  other  able  works  produced  the  OivitoB  SoliSj 
uu  Idea  BeiptLblicm  rhilowphiccB^  which  was  a 
project  for  a  universal  spiritual  and  temporal 
monarchy,  founded  upon  Christian  principles, 
and  designed  to  restore  aperfect  unity  both  to 
the  church  and  state.  He  was  accused  of  a 
scheme  for  engaging  the  Turks  to  assist  him  to 
secure  possession  of  Calabria,  where  he  con- 
templated reducing  his  system  to  practice ;  but 
a  perusal  of  his  writinss  shows  rather  that  he 
chose  this  imaginative  form  of  the  *'  City  of  the 
Sun'*  as  a  convenient  mode  of  promulgating  his 
thoughts  on  philosophy  and  theology.  He  was 
one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  his  age,  who  took 
an  active  part  in  its  politics,  and  whose  learn- 
ing procured  him  among  his  ignorant  contem- 
goraries  the  reputation  of  sorcery,  and  the 
onor  of  banishment  from  his  country.  But  a 
more  conspicuous  speculator  in  this  line  was 
the  famous  Sir  Thomas  More,  lord  chancellor 
of  England  in  the  time  of  Henry  YIH.  His 
treatise,  called  Utopia^  has  since  given  a  name 
to  projects  deemed  absurd  and  chimerical.  It 
was  composed  in  1516  and  printed  clandestinely 
in  Loavain ;  but  a  more  exact  copy  was  after- 


ward published  by  Froben,  the  printer  of  Eras- 
mus, at  Basel,  in  1518.  The  names  of  persons 
and  places  employed  in  it,  such  as  Utopia 
(Gr.  oxmmos^  nowhere),  Achorian  {av^/nj,  of  no 
country),  Amaurot  (city ;  ofuxvposy  dark  or  in- 
visible), Anyder  (river ;  awdap.  waterless),  Ac., 
were  intimations  that  the  whole  was  meant 
to  be  unreal  and  fictitious.  But  in  the  invisi- 
ble city,  situated  on  a  waterless  river,  in  the 
land  of  nowhere.  More  contrived  to  discover 
a  most  animated  and  glorious  commonwealth, 
in  which  there  were  no  corrupt  and  tyrannical 
statesmen,  only  good  citizens,  and  men  and 
women  who  practised  universally  the  virtues 
of  justice  and  charity.  In  Utopia,  farm  houses 
were  built  over  the  whole  country,  to  which 
the  inhabitants  were  sent  in  rotation  from  the 
towns.  Exchanges  were  effected  without  mon- 
ey. The  chief  business  of  the  ma^trates  was 
to  see  that  no  one  lived  idly ;  all  domestic  la- 
bors were  assigned  to  women;  excesses  of 
population  were  corrected  by  planting  celonies, 
and  irregularities  of  distribution  by  transferring 
the  superfluous  members  of  one  township  to 
the  vacancies  of  another.  In  the  midst  of  its 
generous  arrangements,  Utopia  admitted  of 
davery,  which  was  allowed  not  only  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  crime,  but  to  provide  a  class  to  per- 
form the  noisome,  offensive,  and  more  degrad- 
ing functions  of  society.  The  more  extravagant 
parts  of  the  scheme,  it  is  supposed,  were  intro* 
duced  as  a  cover  for  other  passages,  in  which 
the  disorders  of  the  existing  society  were  at- 
tacked, thus  enabling  the  writer,  if  accused,  to 
treat  his  whole  work  as  a  mere  sport  of  the 
fancy.  In  the  same  class  as  Morels  work, 
though  less  deserving  of  study,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Oceana  of  Harrington,  the  Mundug 
Alter  of  Hall,  the  SaUnU  of  F6n^lon,  the 
Banliade  of  Morelly,  the  "Essay  on  Projects" 
of  Defoe,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  "  New 
Atlantis"  of  Bacon. — The  earliest  of  the  actual 
attempts  at  socialistic  life  that  we  read  of  was 
that  of  the  Jewish  sect  known  as  the  Essence. 
Josephus  and  Philo  both  describe  them,  and 
there  is  some  confirmation  of  their  story  in 
Pliny.  The  general  purport  of  the  Jewish  his- 
torian's account  is  that  they  were  a  body  of  men 
who  fled  the  cities  and  lived  in  villages,  to  es- 
cape the  moral  contagion  of  the  former;  that 
some  occupied  themselves  in  agriculture  and 
others  in  trade;  that  they  amassed  neither 
gold  nor  silver,  and  made  no  acquisitions  of 
property  except  to  satisfy  the  common  wants 
of  life.  They  fabricated  no  arms,  sedulously 
cultivated  peace  with  all  men,  possessed  no 
slaves,  and  were  all  free  and  equal  to  each 
other.  Their  main  principles  of  morals  were 
to  love  God,  to  love  vurtue,  and  to  love  all  men. 
Their  fidelity  to  these  principles  they  evinced 
in  their  purity  of  life,,  their  contempt  of  wealth, 
their  habitual  justice  and  charity,  and  their  sed- 
ulous cultivation  of  the  social  affections.  Mar- 
riage was  not  encouraged.  No  house  or  land 
belonged  to  any  individuid,  but  all  possessions 
were  for  the  common  use.    They  formed  but 
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one  fiimilj,  dwelt  nnder  the  same  roof,  ate  at 
the  same  table,  engaged  in  the  same  worship. 
The  side  and  infirm  were  a  common  charge ;  old 
age  was  highljr  honored,  and  children  carefullj 
educated.  Some  modern  writers,  however,  have 
doabted  whether  any  sach  sect  ever  existed ; 
among  others,  the  ingenions  essayist  Be  Qoin- 
cey,  who  enters  into  an  elaborate  and  onrions 
argmnent  to  show  that  the  Essenes  were  only 
early  Ohristians  in  a  disgnise  assumed  to  escape 
the  fires  of  persecution,  which  would  else  have 
withered  the  new  futh  before  it  had  attained 
a  secure  foothold  npon  the  earth.  What  would 
seem  to  confirm  this  view  is  the  fact  that  the 
Gospels,  which  so  freauently  refer  to  other 
Jewish  sects,  as  the  Saaducees  and  the  Phari- 
sees, make  no  mention  whatever  of  the  Essenes, 
who,  as  characterized  by  Josephus  and  Phflo, 
would  have  been  the  most  peculiar  and  remark- 
able of  them  aU.  Similar  to  the  Essenes  in  some 
respects  were  the  modem  Hermhuters  or  Mo- 
ravianif  of  Germany,  who  in  1722  were  found- 
ed by  Oount  Zinzendorf.  They  were  so  far  a 
community,  as  they  adopted  common  rules  and 
officers  for  the  government  of  their  societies, 
which  separated  themselves  from  the  world; 
but  they  did  not  prescribe  a  community  of 
property,  and  much  less  a  community  of  wives. 
The  men  and  women  lived  in  separate  tone* 
ments,  and  marriage  was  made  the  concern  of 
the  congregation ;  but  these  stricter  usages  in 
time  were  relaxed.  The  original  society  pros- 
pered exceedingly,  and  was  enabled  to  plai^t 
colonies  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Their 
missionary  labors  have  been  the  most  system- 
atic and  most  successful  of  any  ever  under- 
taken, and  they  have  been  universally  regard- 
ed as  peaceable,  thrifty,  and  useful  citizens. 
In  the  United  States  they  have  establishments 
in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  North  Caro- 
lina, but  their  principal  seat  is  at  Bethlehem, 
Penn.  As  their  earlier  peculiarities  have  fadea 
out,  they  are  scarcely  ^ow  to  Be  distinguished 
from  other  people.  The  Shakers,  a  singular 
religious  and  industrial  organization,  now  con- 
fined to  the  United  States,  have  several  large 
and  fiourishing  communities,  holding  all  their 
possessions  in  common.  Marriage  being  strict- 
ly forbidden  among  them,  their  societies  are 
recruited  excluavely  by  accessions  from  with- 
out. (See  Shakebs.)  Many  other  religious 
communities  have  been  formed,  such  as  the 
Agapemone  of  the  Rev.  H.  Prince  in  England, 
and  the  Perfectionists  at  Oneida,  N".  Y.,  but 
they  possess  little  or  no  value  as  socialistic  ex- 
periments.— ^It  is  the  third  class  of  socialists, 
who  profess  to  have  given  a  scientific  form 
to  the  doctrine,  which  is  the  most  worthy  of 
study  and  appreciation.  St.  Simon,  of  France, 
was  the  first  of  these  who  attracted  attention^ 
though  not  the  first  in  the  order  of  time  or  of 
merit.  Early  in  life  he  was  a  soldier  in  the 
war  of  American  independence,  under  Oount 
Rochambeau;  he  then  acquired  a  fortune  in 
certain  commercial  speculations,  and  expend- 
ed it  in  exhausting  all  the  experieneeis  that 


modem  civilized  aodety  could  fornix  h 
gathered  about  him  all  the  scientific  mea,  si 
learned  from  them  what  they  oouM  iMth  k 
plunged  into  the  dissipations  and  debaoehers 
of  fiuhionable  life,  giving  baUs,  dinners,  ti 
festivals,  to  extend  his  knowledge  of  Bts- 
kind ;  and  finally,  when  his  wealth  hH  b^a 
scattered,  he  was  abandoned  to  the  most  f>^ 
ful  privations  and  miseries  of  a  state  of  po??. 
ty.    He  was  thus  fitted,  as  he  thoo^Uji 
trial  of  aU  the  conditions  of  hnnumitr,  lo  it- 
come  their  exponent  and  th^  refonner.  O 
plans  of  social  regeneration  dawned  gloiij 
upon  him  at  the  outset,  but  his  thoogbt  ent 
with  what  it  woiked  upon ;  and  in  the  e&d  be 
contrived  what  he  denominated  a  new  Ctrl!- 
tianity,  or  a  scheme  for  the  reooDstracdo&tf 
the  religion,  politics,  industry,  and  sodsl  !^ 
lations  of  mankind.    To  eadi  nun  aocordq 
to  his  capacity,  to  each  capacity  aoeordin^ » 
its  works ;  such  was  the  grand  foranila  of  ^ 
St  Simonian  gospeL    But  the  author  dkl  dc: 
Mve  to  witness  its  propagation.    It  ns  re- 
served for  Rodrignes,  £i^tin,  Baaid  Ceidt^ 
and  Buchez  to  disseminate  it  ovetfruet  Bj 
their  lectures  and  a  journal  esttUialKd  bj 
them  caUed  Le  productmiTy  it  soon  gUMi  ouoy 
disciples,  and  at  one  time  threatened  to  ab- 
sorb the  best  yonthfbl  mind  of  the  md-m 
Many  men,  who  have  since  attained  £5&&ctk-a 
as  statesmen  and  men  of  letters,  took  {«rt  is 
the  famous  expositions  of  the  Bne  TvvQe. 
where  the  new  school  had  its  aeadeoiT.  Bis 
St.  Simon  had  left  his  doctrine  in  the  vsce 
state  of  an  aspiration  or  a  sentiment  ntheri^ 
a  system.    His  followers  began  to  differ  wtei 
they  began  to  define.    Sectsarose m the Ik^ 
of  the  new  faith.    A  common  femilTTSs  es- 
tablished in  the  Rue  Monsignj,  bnt  tbec^:» 
of  functions  had  not  been  anranged  intsss- 
factory  way.    An  open  quarrel  betrew  tn 
of  the  chiefs,  Enfanlin  and  Bazard,  led  to  ct»r 
dissensions.    The  finances  of  the  genezal  |^ 
ciation  failed,  and  the  police  interfered  ra 
its  meetings,  which  had  become,  in  oonsecfc^ 
of  the  vivacity  of  the  discusaons  and  tb<sj- 
pearance  of  women  on  the  tribone,  mon  i^ 
tractive  than  the  theatre.    En&ntin  tm^ 
his  friends  again  at  a  patrimonial  ertiteTbg 
he  held  at  M6nihnontant,  where  a  m^ 
of  laborers  were  organised  into  gn»P*«  ^ 
dustrials,  artists,  priests,  Ac;  hot  the  ex|«> 
ment  could  not  be  made  to  par,  En6n»  Tf 
seized  and  imprisoned,  and  tiie  new  mK 
gradually  disposed.    Neverthelefls,  in  ^  ® 
its  want  of  practical  success,  the  edioolot » 
Simon  exer<nsed  a  powerfhl  inflnenoeo^w 
French  mind,  and  is  to  thb  day  WP"^° 
the  journals,  in  the  sciences,  in  the «""/•  **^^ 
the  departments  of  state.— Robert  0»efl.B 
England,  was  arousing  the  public  mind  to » 
necessity  of  a  new  order  of  socie^  **,    fll 
time  that  St  Simon  and  his  dadpte  ^^ 
preaching  in  France.    They  P"*^^^ 
ever,  on  whoUy  difierrat  grounds.  St  ^ 
was  a  sentimentalist  of  profoond  m^^ 
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sibQities,  wMe  Owen  was  a  dry  practical  man- 
nfacturer,  whose  range  of  thought  never  ex- 

Sanded  beyond  the  most  strict  and  logical  de- 
uctions  of  a  material  philosophy.  Owen^s 
fdndamental  axiom  was  that  man  was  made 
entirely  by  his  external  circnmstanoes,  so  that, 
to  form  his  character,  and  to  produce  his  entire 
liappiness,  nothing  was  requisite  but  a  change 
in  his  external  relations.  Possessed  of  great 
^realtb,  he  established  a  manufacturing  colony 
at  New  Lanark,  in  which  his  principles  were 
applied  to  the  laboring  classes.  Justice  in  the 
payment  of  labor,  vast  domestic  economies,  and 
a  tiiorough  syntem  of  infant  and  adult  education 
^ve  it  fbr  ai  thne  great  and  increasing  pros- 
perity. Statesmen  and  churchmen  .alike  ad- 
mitted the  success  of  the  attempt,  and  the  sys- 
tem, or  parts  of  the  system,  were  in  a  fair  way 
of  being  introduced  into  other  manufacturing 
districts.  But  Owen  was  encouraged  by  the 
promise  of  his  plans  to  step  forth  as  a  philoso- 
pher. He  taught  in  pamphlets,  speeches,  let- 
ters, and  books,  his  doctrine  of  the  omnipo- 
tence of  circumstances  and  of  human  irrespon- 
sibility, attacking  at  the  same  time  all  religions 
and  all  governments,  and  thus  provoking  the 
earnest  hostility  of  the  clergy  as  well  as  of 
politicians.  Other  establishments  were  subse- 
quently erected  at  New  Harmony  and  Orbiston, 
but  they  proved  fiEuIures.  His  popularity  de- 
clined rapidly,  except  among  a  portion  of  the 
laboring  classes,  and,  though  he  lived  to  a  ripe 
old  age,  incessantly  laboring,  among  men  of  all 
ranks,  and  indeed  in  every  civilized  nation,  to 
secure  a  reception  for  his  schen\es,  he  accom- 
plished nothing  beyond  his  earlier  success.  He 
had  travelled  over  the  world  to  indoctrinate  it 
with  his  principles,  but  the  world  remained  to 
the  end  of  his  life  stubbornly  incredulous. — A 
greater  thinker  than  either  St.  Simon  or-Owen 
had  all  the  whfle  been  maturing  in  obscurity 
at  Paris  a  more  stupendous  and  yet  scientific 
socialism  than  had  ever  before  been  described. 
This  was  Charles  Fourier,  a  man  of  singular 
penetration  and  comprehensiveness,  and  no 
less  singular  defects  of  mind.  For  the  first 
time  he  studied  the  whole  subject  of  social  re- 
organization, not  as  a  sentiment  nor  as  a  mere 
scheme  of  human  amelioration,  but  as  a  sci- 
ence. He  labored  earnestly  and  thoroughly, 
and  his  zeal  was  rewarded  in  the  many  brilliant 
glimpses  of  a  higher  order  of  truth  than  the 
intellect  had  yet  attained ;  but  he  also  paid  the 
penalty  of  his  intellectual  contempt  for  the  la- 
bors of  others,  and  of  his  impatience  of  results, 
by  running  into  the  strangest  hallucinations 
and  vagaries.  Fourier  saw  very  clearly,  what 
his  predecessors  had  not  seen,  that  society  was 
a  grow^,  and  not  a  construction ;  he  saw  that 
as  it  had  followed  fundamental  laws  of  devel- 
opment in  the  past,  so  it  must  follow  the  same 
laws  in  tbe  future ;  these  laws,  he  also  dis- 
cerned, must  be  in  analogy  with  the  other 
laws  of  the  living  universe ;  and  he  concluded 
that  the  science  of  society  must  be  the  fiower 
and  consummation  of  all  other  sciences.    But 


not  satisfied  with  these  grtmd  generalizations, 
and  the  practical  applications  to  which  they 
inevitably  lead,  he  assumed  the  character  of  a 
universal  social  philosopher  and  legislator,  and 
lost  himself  in  magnificent  a  priori  speculations 
as  to  the  formation  and  propagation  of  worlds, 
and  the  future  destinies  of  all  humanity.  His 
vigorous  thought  procured  him  many  discipWs 
in  France,  England,  and  the  United  States; 
many  efforts  have  been  made  to  reduce  his 
more  practical  maxims  to  practice,  but  no  sig- 
nal or  decisive  result  has  anywhere  been 
achieved.  Socialism  still  remains  an  unsolved 
but  by  no  means  abandoned  problem.— On  the 
literature  of  socialism,  see  the  works  of  the 
distinguished  teachers  we  have  enumerated, 
and  particularly  Charles  Fourier,  (EuvreB  com' 
pUtes  (6  vols.,  Paris,  1841) ;  Yictor  Consid6- 
rant,  Deatinie  soeiale  (Paris,  188'0 ;  Pierre  Le- 
roux,  J)e  VhumanitS  (2  vols.,  raris,  1840); 
Louis  Blanc,  Vorganimtion  du  travail  (Paris, 
1840),  and  other  works ;  Louis  Reybaud,  jStiides 
8ur  lea  riformateura  eontemporaina  ^russels, 
1841);  Stein,  OeacMchte  der  aocialen  Bewegung 
in  Franhreich  (8  vols.,  Leipsic,  1860) ;  Auguste 
Oomte,  TraiU  ae  aociohgie  (8  vols.,  Paris,  1862) : 
Albert  Brisbane,  "Social  Destiny  of  Man" 
(New  York,  1840) ;  and  W.  L.  Sargent,  "  Social 
Beformers  and  their  Schemes^^  (London,  1868). 

SOCIETIES,  LiTERABT  AKD  SoiKNTIFIO.      In 

the  article  Academy  an  account  is  given  of 
the  learned  societies  which  have  adopted  that 
designation,  as  well  as  a  history  of  its  origin. 
The  term  society,  as  applied  to  these  associa- 
tions of  scholars  or  men  of  science,  is  nearly  as 
ancient  as  academy.  The  "  society  of  sixty" 
existed  in  the  4th  century  B.  C.  The  "  school 
or  society  of  the  poets,"  of  which  Martial  often 
speaks  in  his  "  Epigrams,"  was  a  similar  organ- 
ization. In  the  middle  ages  there  were  sev- 
eral of  these  societies  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, among  the  most  noticeable  of  which  were 
the  society  of  Caen,  founded  in  the  11th  cen- 
tury ;  the  confririe  du  Ptty  of  Amiens,  in  the 
14th  century;  the  corporations  of  Meiatera&ng-  * 
era  or  "friends  of  the  master-song"  in  many 
of  the  larger  cities  -of  Germany  from  the  14th 
to  the  16th  century.;  the  "literary  society  or 
confraternity  of  the  Rhine,"  in  1480 ;  the  «?- 
eUtS  dea  leaux  eaprita  AlUmanda  at  Hamburg, 
founded  in  the  17th  century,  &c.  As  a  general 
rule  the  Komanic  and  Slavic  nations  of  Europe 
have  given  to  these  organizations  the  title  of 
academies,  while  the  English,  Teutonic,  and 
Scandinavian  nations  have  preferred  the  term 
societies.  These  societies  may  be  classed  under 
several  heads.  The  "  royal  societies,"  of  which 
that  of  London  was  the  first,  and  is  the  type  on 
which  the  others  have  been  organized,  have  for 
their  object  the  promotion  of  the  physical  and 
mathematical  sciences,  and  their  applications 
to  the  useful  arts,  and  have  suites  of  rooms,  li- 
braries, museums,  &c.,  and  publish  annual  or 
occasional  volumes  of  "  Transactions. "  Out  of 
these  have  grown  "associations  for  the  pro- 
motion or  advancement  of  science,"  which 
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haTe  no  library  or  nnBemn,  and  no  fixed  habi- 
tation, but  hold  annual  or'semi-annnal  sessions 
of  considerable  duration,  sitting  in  different 
cities,  largely  attended  by  men  of  science,  de- 
YOting  their  attention  to  similar  subjects  with 
the  Voyal  societies,  and  publishing  annual 
'^Reports."  After  the  royal  societies  sprung 
up  societies  for  the  cultivation  of  particular 
departments  of  physical  science,  such  as  the 
philosophical,  botanical,  chemical,  geographi- 
cal, geological,  microscopical,  mathematical, 
mineralogical,  natural  history,  entomological, 
ornithological,  zoological,  and  paheohtological 
societies.  Anotherclass  of  societies  are  uose 
for  the  promotion  of  the  fine  or  the  useful  arts, 
comprising  the  societies  of  artists,  or  acade- 
mies of  arts,  associations  for  promotion  of  the 
fine  arts,  art  unions,  and  associations  for  pro- 
moting practical  design,  painting  in  water  col- 
ors, architecture,  music,  engineering,  &c.  The 
medical,  surgical,  medico-botanical,  Hunterian, 
Jennerian,  lliniuBan,  Harveian,  pharmaceuti- 
cal, and  apothecaries'  societies  may  perhaps 
be  ranked  with  these.  All  of  these  associa- 
tions may  be  reckoned  as  pertaining  to  the  arts 
and  sciences.  Next  in  order  come  those  of  a 
more  mixed  character,  such  as  the  literary  and 
philosophical  societies,  some  of  which  have 
cultiyated  with  signal  ability  both  literature 
and  science;  and  the  strictly  literary  societies, 
whose  office  is  to  investigate  and  develop  the 
literature  of  different  countries,  such  as  the 
oriental,  Asiatic,  Celtic,  and  philological  so- 
cieties. The  antiquarian  societies,  which  are 
numerous  in  Great  Britain  and  northern  Eu- 
rope, and  of  which  there  are  several  in  the 
United  States,  form  another  class;  and  with 
them  may  be  included  societies  devoted  to  par- 
ticular departments  of  antiquarian  research, 
such  as  the  Parker  society,  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  works  of  the  early  English  reform- 
ers; the  Shakespeare  society,  for  publishing 
old  dramatic  works ;  the'  Hakluyt  society^  for 
publishing  early  voyages;  the  Percy  society, 
•  for  collecting  old  ballad  poetry;  the  motet  so- 
ciety, for  the  revival  of  the  ancient  choral  music 
of  the  church ;  the  Sydenham  society,  for  pub- 
lishing old  medical  works;  the  Spalding  club, 
the  musical  antiquarian  society,  &c.  Intimately 
connected  with  these  are  the  historical  socie- 
ties, which  are  numerous  in  the  United  States, 
and  whose  office  it  is  to  collect  local  historical 
documents,  addresses,  sermons,  and  such  arti- 
cles as  will  illustrate  the  early  history  of  the 
state,  county,  or  town  which  they  represent 
These  associations  usually  have  libraries,  some 
of  them  large,  and  museums,  and  most  of  them 
publish  volumes  of  '*  Transactions.^'  Statistical 
societies,  organizations  having  for  their  object 
the  collection  of  tables  of  statistics  on  matters 
of  education,  commerce,  population,  pauper- 
ism, production,  &c.,  are  another  class  of  some- 
what recent  origin, but  of  great  importance; 
they  usually  publish  a  journal,  monthly  or 
qufi^rly.  Agricultural  and  horticidtural  so- 
cieties, though  generally  composed'of  too  large 


a  mass  of  members  to  be  V0ry  aeieiitific  ittik 
character,  may  yet  properl  j  be  reckoned  todu 
the  scientific  societies,  having  promoted  gM 
improvements  in  agriculture  and  horticokc: 
from  the  application  of  the  principles  of  scioi 
to  these  subjects.  The  ^*  Social  Science  ide- 
ation," the  latest  of  the  British  scientific  orw 
izations,  having  been  founded  in  1857,  is,  u 
the  '^  British  dissociation  for  the  Pramoti«ii:' 
Science,"  perambulatory;  its  objects  are  tie 
improvement  of  reformatories,  gac^  isd  ci- 
vict  prisons,  the  promotion  of  sanitiry  rcfic 
and  education,  and  the  simplification  of  ie^ 
processes. — Some  of  the  societies refmed uc 
this  classification  are  worthj  of  special  ousLt 
The  **  Boyal  Society  of  London''  was  fooodccj: 
1645,  by  Dr.  John  Wallis,  Dr.  Wilkinsof  Vit 
ham  college,  Drs.  Goddard,  Ent,  and  Glk^ 
and  Messrs.  Haak  and  Forster,  who  united  hi 
club  to  communicate  to  each  o^er  the  realised 
their  researches  in  science  and  philosopbT.  t 
was  not  organized  however  in  Hs  prewDt  i^ 
till  1660,  and  was  chartered  in  1662  bjCbik 
n.,  who  bestowed  upon  it  Ohekea  college  if 
terward  sold  for  £1,800).  The  number  ofrw^ 
dent  fellows  of  the  royal  society  is  not  Mw: 
the  number  of  foreign  memhen  mv"^"' 
ceed  50.  A  oandid^  for  admiflBOn  is  ftJo* 
must  be  recommended  by  a  certificate  ink- 
ing, signed  by  6  or  more  fdk)WB,ofwliomSa 
least  must  certify  that  the  reoommeiidinofl  s 
from  personal  knowledge;  the  name.  qMCW- 
tions,  &c.,  of  the  candidate  must  be  befuwa* 
society  during  5  ordinary  meetings  )^^  J 
balloting  can  be  had ;  and  he  cannot  be  ei^i«' 
if  fewer  than  |  of  those  present  TOte  for  ^^ 
He  must  appear  for  admission  on  or  befoK  « 
4th  ordinary  meeting  after  hia  electiuo.  d 
before  appearing  must  have  paid  tie  smoi 
£10  as  admission  money,  and  mnstil^^ 
£4  annually  as  long  as  he  oontinnes  aa^ 
of  the  society,  unless  he  prefers  to  comsB^  ty 
a  single  payment  of  £60.  Up  to  1800  the  «^ 
ciety  had  published  90  volumes  of  'in^*- 
tions;"  since  that  time  it  has  iasnedoMWr 
mne  a  year,  so  that  the  whole  number  <tfw 
nmes  at  the  present  time  (1861)  ia  1^1-  ^ 
society  has  several  foundations  for  goU  ^ 
silver  medals,  and  two  lecture  foundafiosto.;^ 
"Bakerian"and"Orooniaa"  Therttf^^ 
of  the  eminent  scientific  men  of  Great  o^ 
of  the  last  two  centuries  who  have  wt  ^« 
active  members  of  the  sodefr.  /»*?? 
presidents  have  been  Sir  Isaac  >*J^,^ 
John  Pringle,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Sir  HfflBr*^ 
Davy,  H.  R.  H.  the  die  of  Sj^bb^^,^ 

a uisof  Northampton,  and  MiUor43en.]E^ 
be  present  incumbent  Ithasafinecdiew- 
of  portraits,  a  museum  of  great  u»**'**T^ 
large  and  valuable  HbraiT.  There  "rebetre^ 
700. and  800  feUows.  The  "8«»tjj>f  f^ 
quaries,"  founded  in  1707,  and  chart««/ 
1761,  has  a  Ubrary  and  mnsemn  of  m^ 
Its  admission  and  annual  fees  are  one  i^^^^ 
of  the  royal  society,  and  m«»*>f5,*^.  jii 
on  the  reoommendatioQ  of  i  i^*^ 
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**0«ologioal  Sodely,"  founded  in  1807,  lias 
a  verj  extensiye  geological  museum  and  a  good 
librarj;  its  admission  fee  is  6  guineas,  and  an- 
ntial  subscription  3  guineas;  the  number  of 
fellows  is  nearlj  000.  It  publishes  a  quarterly 
Journal.  There  are  a  number  of  societies  bear- 
ing tiie  title  *^  Asiatic,"  both  in  Europe  and  the 
Sast.  The  earliest  was  the  **  Aaiatio  Society" 
fbimded  by  the  Dutch  in  Batavia  in  1780,  and 
wldch  prior  to  1833  had  published  15  volumes 
of  transactions.  In  1784  the  ^^  Boyal  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal  'hiraa  founded  by  Sir  William 
Jones  at  Calcutta,  and  has  published  its  trans- 
actions as  *^  Asiatic  Researches,"  and  after- 
-veard  as  the  ^'Journal  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic 
Society  of  BengaL"  In  1823  the  "  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland" 
was  formed  by  Messrs.  Colbrook,  Ouseley,  and 
others;  since  1838  its  transactions  have  been 

Published  in  the  society's  quarterly  JoumaL 
"he  ^'Oriental  Translation  Committee,"  found- 
ed in  1828,  which  has  published  versions  in 
English,  French,  and  Latm  of  many  valuable 
oriental  books,  is  connected  with  tlus  society. 
The  SacUU  Asiatique  of  Paris,  founded  in  1822 
by  De  Sacy,  R^usat,  De  C^rando,  and  others, 
has  been  very  active.  It  has  a  museum,  and 
holds  an  annual  public  meeting;  it  has  pub- 
lished many  oriental  works,  and  a  monthly 
journal  from  its  organization.  In  St.  Peters- 
burg there  is  an  oriental  institution  with  orien- 
tal professorships  and  a  museum.  There  are 
several  German  oriental  societies.  On  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
literary  and  scientific  societies  are :  the  SoeieU 
phUomathigue  de  Paru^  founded  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  18th  centuiy,  and  whose  Bulletin 
dee  eeiences  has  been  issued  since  1797 ;  the  So- 
eUti  impSriale  dee  antiquairee  de  France^  which 
has  published  interesting  memoirs  on  antiqui- 
ties; the  SoeUU  de  gSographie  de  Paris,  which 
has  published  collections  from  time  to  time, 
and  of  Late  a  geographical  journal ;  the  ^^  Dutch 
Society  of  Sciences"  (ffoUandsehe  Maatachcmpij 
der  Weeteiuchappen\  which  has  published  its 
transactions  since  1754 ;  the  ^*  Batavian  Society 
of  Language  and  Poetry,"  transactions  publish- 
ed in  1804  and  subsequent  years ;  the  *^  Royal 
Botanical  Society"  or  Bavaria;  the  '* Society 
of  Natural  History"  of  Berlin;  the  "Royal 
Society  of  Sciences"  of  Gdttingen,  founded  in 
1751,  which  publishes  a  scientific  pHSriodical 
that  was  established  before  its  foundation ;  and 
the  ^^  Royal  Antiquarian  Society"  of  Copenha> 
gen,  whose  zealous  investigations  have  thrown 
much  light  on  the  early  discoveries  of  Amer- 
ica.— ^In  the  United  States  there  are  but  few 
scientific  societies  of  the  higher  degree.  Be- 
side those  named  in  the  artide  Academy,  there 
are  ^e  ''  American  Genealogical  Society"  of 
Boston ;  the  "  American  Anticjuarian  Society" 
of  Worcester ;  the  "  Geographical  and  Statisti- 
cal Society"  and  the  "New  Tork  Historical 
Society"  of  New  York;  the  "American^Orien- 
tal  Society"  of  New  Haven;  the  "American 
Philoeophical  Society"  of  Philadelphia;   the 


"  American  Ethnological  Society"  of  New  Tork ; 
the  "  National  Institution"  of  W  ashington ;  and 
the  "American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science."  The  principd  natural  his- 
tory societies  are  the  "Lyceum  of  Natural 
History"  in  New  York,  the  "Boston  Society 
of  Natural  History,"  the  "  American  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences"  at  Philadelphia,  and  sev- 
eral societies  in  the  smaller  cities.  Historical 
societies  have  been  organized  in  almost  every 
state,  and  in  many  counties.  The  New  York 
historical  society,  already  named,  has  a  neat 
classic  building,  a  library  of  about  80,000 
volumes,  a  gallery  of  valuable  portraits,  land- 
scapes, &c,  a  considerable  collection  of  statues, 
and  an  extensive  and  valuable  museum,  includ- 
ing the  great  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities 
of  the  late  Dr.  Abbott,  and  a  series  of  sculp- 
tured marbles  from  Nineveh.  It  has  published  a 
number  of  volumes  of  transactions.  The  "  Mas- 
sachusetts Historical  Society,"  founded  in  17dl, 
has  also  a  respectable  library  and  museum,  and 
has  published  many  volumes  of  transactions^ 
The  "Connecticut  Historical  Society"  has  a 
choice  library  of  about  12,000  volumes,  a  large 
collection  of  antiquities  and  coins,  and  has 
published  8  volumes  of  transactions.  The  his- 
torical societies  of  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Ohio  are  aU  pros- 
perous and  have  conrnderable  libraries.  There 
are  few  societies  of  special  sciences  in  the  United 
States.  Medicine,  pharmacy,  geology,  and  chem- 
istry are  each  represented  by  one  or  more,  but 
these  are  mostiy  m  a  languishing  state.  There 
are  several  fine  art  associations,  the  member- 
ship of  which  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
practical  artists ;  the  most  prominent  of  these 
is  the  "  National  Academy"  in  New  York. 

SOCIETY  ISLANDS,  a  group  in  the  S.  Pa- 
cific ocean,  under  the  protection  of  France,  ex- 
tending between  lat  16""  and  18®  S.,  and  long. 
148°  and  155''  W. ;  area,  about  700  sq.  m. : 
pop.  about  15,000.  The  group  is  formed  of 
two  clusters  of  islands,  one  of  which  lies  about 
70  m.  W.  of  the  other.  These  clusters  were 
formerly  politicly  distinct,  and  distinguished 
by  separate  designations;  but  as  the  whole  are 
now  united  under  the  French,  it  is  no  longer  of 
any  importance  to  preserve  this  distinction. 
Mariners  usually  speak  of  one  duster  as  the 
windward  and  the  other  as  the  leeward,  ap- 
plying the  term  Society  iedands  to  both  com- 
bined. The  Society  islands,  thus  defined,  ex- 
clusive of  several  islets  which  surround  the 
others,  are  about  18  in  number,  viz. :  Maitia, 
Tahiti  or  Otaheite,  Eimeo,  Maiaoiti,  Tetuaroa, 
Huaheine,  Raiatea,  Otaha,  Borabora,  Marua, 
Tuba,  Lord  Howe's  island,  and  Scilly  island. 
The  whole  of  the  Society  islands  are  moun- 
tainous in  the  interior,  the  highest  peak,  on 
the  island  of  Tahiti,  reaching  am.  elevation  of 
8,500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  have  a  border 
from  1  to  5  m.  wide  of  rich  level  ground  ex- 
tending from  the  base  of  the  high  lands  to  the 
sea.  In  general  appearance  they  all  resemble 
each  other,  and  lava,  basalts,  and  pumice  stone, 
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which  are  found  in  several  places,  indicate 
that,  like  all  the  other  high  land  of  the  Pacific, 
their  origin  was  Tolcanio.  All  these  islands  are 
surrounded  hy  a  helt  of  coral  rock,  of  various 
width,  situated  from  a  few  yards  to  perhans  6 
m.  from  the  shore.  The  long  rolling  swell  of 
the  Pacific,  caused  by  winds  often  blowing 
far  to  the  S.,  is  driven  against  these  barriers, 
and  bretJcs  with  terrific  violence.  Opposite 
every  valley  on  the  land  there  is  generally  a 
break  or  opening  in  Ihe  reef  which  allows  the 
passage  of  the  native  canoes.    Some  of  these 

{>asses  are  deep  enough  to  admit  vessels  of  the 
argest  size,  while  inside  them  are  everywhere 
found  smooth  water  and  good  anchorage. 
There  are  several  small  lakes  and  lagoons  in 
some  of  the  islands,  and  all  are  watered  by 
numerous  streams,  upon  the  banks  of  which, 
or  along  the  shores,  the  inhabitants  reside. — 
There  Is  considerable  variety  of  soil,  the  sides 
of  the  mountains  being  freouently  covered 
with  a  thin  layer  of  light  eartn ;  the  summits 
of  many  of  the  hills  have  a  thick  stratum  of 
red  ochre  or  yellow  marl,  while  the  soil  of  the 
level  tracts  along  the  shores  is  a  rich  alluvial 
deposit,  mixed  with  vegetable  mould,  and  is 
exceedingly  fertile.  The  climate  is  healthy 
and  very  mild,  the  ran^  of  the  thermometer 
throughout  the  year  bemg  inconsiderable.  Be* 
side  the  breadfruit,  these  islands  produce  almost 
every  tropical  vegetable  and  fhiit  hiown  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  together  with  some 
of  less  importance  peculiar  to  the  group. 
Many  fruits  shd  vegetables  have  been  intro- 
duced from  the  temperate  regions,  but,  with 
the  exception  of  the  orange,  lime,  and  guava, 
they  have  not  succeeded  well.  The  guava 
shrub  was  brought  from  Norfolk  island,  where 
it  had  been  naturalized,  and  has  caused  con- 
siderable change  on  the  low  lands.  For  miles 
the  woodlands  and  bush  are  composed  almost 
entirely  of  it,  and  it  bears  a  profusion  of  large 
and  delicious  fruit,  upon  which  pigs  and  cattle 
feed  with  great  avidity.  €hirden  produce,  as 
known  to  us,  is  little  cultivated,  and  exceed- 
ingly scarce  and  dear,  and  agriculture  is  not 
well  attended  to.  Pigs,  dogs,  and  rats  were 
the  only  quadrupeds  found  upon  the  islands  at 
the  time  of  their  discovery ;  but  all  our  domes- 
tic animals  have  been  introduced,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  sheep  and  rabbit  have  thriven 
remarkably  well.  Horned  cattle  are  abundant 
upon  some  of  the  islands.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  birds  on  this  group,  and  some  of 
them  are  very  numerous.  There  are  numbers 
of  aquatic  fowl;  the  albatross,  tropic  birds,  and 
petrel  are  found  on  all  the  islands ;  herons  and 
wild  ducks  frequent  the  lakes  and  lagoons;  and 
there  are  several  kinds  of  birds  of  prey,  wood- 

Seckers,  and  small  paroquets  of  rich  and  splen- 
id  plumage.  *  Domestic  fowl  are  abundant, 
and  were  upon  the  group  at  the  time  it  was 
discovered. — ^The  natives  belong  evidently  to 
the  Malay  race,  and  are  generally  above  the 
middle  stature.  Their  countenances  are  open 
and  prepossessing,  though  their  features  are 


bold  and  sometimes  prominent   nuveoe- 
plexion  is  olive  or  reddish  brown,  but  there  r 
great  varieties  of  shades.    The  appeannre  i 
the  men  is  vigorous  and  graoefat,  and  tite 
behavior  affable  and  courteous.   In  tbor  d» 
positions  they  seem  to  be  candid;  hsTea  f« 
deal  of  curiosity,  ingenuity,  and  imititkm:  di 
are  found  to  possess  veiy  creditable  mentsl  ci^ 
bilities.    The  custom  of  tattooing  their  bo& 
is  now  rarely  practised.    The  natire  cosm 
has  been  altogether  abandoned  for  dresBes  W 
ing  some  resemblance  to  those  worn  brdri 
iz^  nations.    Shoes  and  stockings  tn  nrij 
worn,  and  many  have  no  covering  to  tht  hfii 
The  children  go  entirely  naked  tiU  therm) 
or  4  years  old,  and  are  remarkably  healtbTsi 
active. — ^The  native  manufactures  hire  hcs 
entirely  superseded  by  imported  good&  Fat 
commerce  of  the  Sodety  islands  is  triffiu.  Bi 
chief  intercourse  is  carried  on  withValpm 
Sydney,  and  San  Frandsco,  and  the  domesk 
exports  of  the  group  oonast  principinj  (^ 
oranges,  small  quantities  of  cooonnt  csL  d 
arrowroot.    During  the  first  7  months  of  l5^ 
16  vessels,  of  an  aggregate  of  6,945  \m  b- 
rived  at  Tahiti,  and  85  sailed,  of  an^gnecsn 
of  8,210  tons.    The  value  of  tie  inserts  wu 
$897,667,  and  of  the  exports  $824,WrfT^<* 
only  $62,818  worth  was  domestk  proftw. 
There  are  only  a  few  ports  tbrooglMJal  tk« 
group  at  which  foreign  vessels  ire  pennirid 
to  anchor,  and  many  obstacles  are  tfanffBC 
the  way  of  traders.— The  Spaniards  lay  cJwato 
the  discovery  of  Tahiti,  the  chief  island  c^ 
group,  so  early  as  1606;  but  it  is  geoffit? 
supposed  that  their  discovery  did  not  bcs«!| 
to  the  Society  islands.    Oi^t.WaDis,iaaB* 
ish  ship  sent  to  make  discoveries  b  thebo^isi 
sea,  reached  Tahiti  in  1767,  and  named  it  K^ 
George's  ishmd.    Bougainrille  tonched^i 
the  year  following;  and  Ci^t  OookiwfWi^ 
in  1769.    During  Cook's  stay  at  Tahinhe^ 
covered  most  of  the  islands  in  the  N.  w .  ^ 
ter,  and  gave  to  the  wholegronpthenJiwa 
Society  islands,  in  honor  of  the  royal  wcjeJy 
of  London.  The  Spaniards  attempted  to<&^ 
nize  Tahiti  in  1772-'4;  and  abort  th^  a» 
Oook  visited  the  group  a  second  time,  1^ 
on  his  last  voyage  in  1777,  when  heWMj 
house  and  the  cross,  which  the  Bp»»*«^ 
erected,  carefully  preserved  1^  the  bid^ 
After  this  11  years  passed  without  aflt  cot 

municalion  between  the  Society  m^J^ 
the  rest  ofthe  world,  when  the  Bounty  «r:w    | 

to  transport  plants  of  the  hreadfrmto«w 
the  British  West  India  islands.  All^ej^* 
ages  excited  great  interest  in  Bf»^ 
the  result  was  the  formation  rf  the  wn»^ 
missionary  society,  which  ^^.^^i^ 
to  carry  missionaries  into  the  bImS/^j, 
Pacific.  This  vessel  arrived  «*  J«^,*^ 
in  1797.  For  19  years  the  J«^%^ 
missionaries  were  fruitless,  ^^'^ri 
even  treated  with  contempt,  tiB/^^ 
embraced  Christianity  in  161«.  ^^JZ 
in  1821,  and  during  the  nrinon^  w  "''" 
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the  miasionaries  acquired  great  inf  aenoe ;  but 
the  son  having  died  before  he  attained  man- 
hood, he  was  succeeded  hj  the  present  qaeen 
Aimata  or  Pomare,  the  latter  being  the  sur- 
name of  the  reigning  familj.    From  the  con- 
version of  Pomare  it.  the  power  of  the  mis- 
sionaries continued  increasing,  till  about  20 
years  ago  it  became  all  but  paramount  at  Ta- 
hiti.   The  success  of  the  French  Catholic  mis- 
^ons  on  the  islands  to  the  E.  induced  two 
priests  and  another  individual  to  come  to  Ta- 
hiti in  order  to  establish  their  faith  in  the  So- 
ciety islands.  The  English  miBsionailes  fiercely 
opposed  this,  and  the  8  persons  were  forcibly 
deported.    This  step  drew  doT^n  the  vengeance 
of  the  French  government,  and  a  frigate  was 
sent  to  demand  liberty  for  all  French  subjects, 
and  $2,000  as  the  expenses  of  the  voyage  to 
France  of  ihe  excelled  missionaries.    After 
various  controversies,  and   the  arrival  of  a 
powerful  fleet,*  a  strong  force  landed  on  Tahiti 
in  1844,  and  hauled  down  Pomare's  standard 
and  hoisted  the  French  flag,  taking  possession 
in  the  name  of  Louis  Phmppe.    The  queen 
made  her  escape  to  a  neighboring  island,  and 
several  skirmishes  afterward  took  place  be- 
tween the  natives  and  the  invaders ;  but  in  a 
few  weeks  the  French  power  was  completely 
established  in  Tahiti.    Pomare  was  recalled 
from  her  retreat,  and  a  treaty  entered  into,  by 
which  she  was  restored  to  authority,  and  the 
whole  of  her  dominions  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  France.    In  reality  this  protection  is 
hut  a  name,  and  the  French  power  is  as  abso- 
lute in  the  Society  islands  as  in  any  other  part 
of  the  empire.    Oapt  Cook,  from  the  crowds 
which  collected  on  the  coast,  supposed  the 
population  of  Tahiti  to  be  80,000;  but  the  first 
missionaries  estimated  it,  along  with  that  of 
the  neighboring  island  of  Eimeo,  at  10,000 
souls.    The  entire  population  of  these  two  isl- 
ands is  now  only  about  2,000,  J  having  been  cut 
off  by  venereal  disease,  small  pox,  measles,  and 
rum.    The  social  condition  of  this  remnant  is 
improved  by  the  labors  of  the  missionaries,  but 
their  moral  conduct  is  still  very  irregular. 

SOOINUS,  LiELius,  an  Italian  Uieological 
writer  of  the  noble  house  of  the  Sozzini,  born 
in  Sienna  in  1525,  died  in  Zurich,  March  16, 
1562.  The  studies  in  theology  to  which  his 
tastes  inclined  him  early  led  him  to  doubt  some 
of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  popular 
creed,  especially  Ihe  doctrine  of  the  Trmity. 
The  inconvenience  to  which  he  was  subjected 
by  the  profession  of  sceptical  opinions,  and  a 
desire  to  know  personally  the  leading  reform- 
ers, led  him,  after  various  travels,  to  a  residence 
first  in  Switzerland,  then  in  Germany,  and 
finally  in  Poland,  where  he  found  many  persons 
who  were  in  sympathy  with  his  views.  In 
Wittenberg  he  gained  the  friendship  of  Melanch- 
thon ;  and  in  Geneva  not  only  had  an  adviser 
in  Oalvin,  but  was  warmly  recommended  by 
the  Swiss  reformer  to  Prince  Badziwill  of  Po- 
land. This  favor  of  the  reformers  was  with- 
drawn when  his  peculiar  doctrines  were  dis- 


covered. His  last  abode  was  at  Ztlrich  in 
Switzerland.  He  was  an  accompHshed  scholar 
in  the  oriental  tongues,  an  acute  critic  of  the 
Scriptures,  an  able  disputant,  and  fearless  in 
his  spirit  of  inquiry.  His  property  and  his  MSS. 
were  bequeathed  to  his  nephew. — ^Faustus, 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Sienna  in 
Dec.  1580,  died  near  Gracow  in  the  latter  part 
of  1604.  He  had  by  his  sceptical  spirit  early 
made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  authorities  of 
the  church,  and  was  at  the  age  of  20  compelled 
to  seek  safety  abroad.  While  residing  at  Lyons 
he  learned  the  death  of  his  uncle,  and  went  to 
Zurich  to  secure  his  inheritance,  with  which 
he  returned  to  Italy.  Finding  a  patron  in 
Francesco  de^  Medici,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany, 
he  was  for  12  years  an  attendant  upon  the  lux- 
urious court  of  ilorence,  faring  in  its  dissipa- 
tions. At  last,  weary  of  this  useless  life,  he 
resolved  to  be  a  religious  reformer,  and  to  prop- 
agate those  opinions  of  his  uncle  which  he  had 
learned  to  regard  as  the  essence  of  saving 
truth.  In  1574  he  took  up  his  residence  at 
Basel,  and  busied  himself  in  elaborating  into  a 
system  the  scattered  hints  and  views  in  the 
writings  of  LoQlins.  Three  years  later  he  ap- 
peared in  open  debate,  maintaining  that  the 
Trinity  was  a  pa^an  doctrine,  and  that  Ohrist 
was  a  created  and  inferior  being.  This  bold- 
ness, while  it  made  him  unpopular  with  the 
Swiss  church,  gave  him  fame  abroad.  He  was 
called  to  Transylvania  (where  the  eloquent 
physician  Blandrata  had  aheady  established 
many  Unitarian  churches),  to  use  his  influence 
in  opposition  to  Davidis,  who  had  taken  the  ex- 
treme ground  that  all  worship  paid  to  Christ  was 
needless  and  idolatrous.  His  efforts  here  being 
unsuccessful,  he  passed  into  Poland,  where  the 
Anti-Trinitarian  party  had  already  gained  a 
strong  foothold.  But  his  moderate  opinions 
made  him  here  unpopular,  and  he  was  coldly 
received.  After  4  years  of  residence  in  Gra- 
cow, embittered  by  suspicion,  reproach,  and 
persecution,  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
a  nobleman  in  the  neighborhood  seemed  to 
revive  his  hope  and  give  him  new  influence. 
He  found  by  this  a  comfortable  home,  and 
made  proselytes  from  the  noble  and  wealthy 
classes.  But  the  death  of  his  wife  and  her 
father  deprived  him  of  his  place  of  retreat ; 
sickness  came  to  prostrate  his  mind  and  body ; 
his  lands  in  Italy  were  confiscated,  and  hh  in- 
come from  that  source  cut  off;  at  one  time  he 
was  assailed  by  a  mob,  dragged  into  the  street 
from  a  sick  bed,  and  exposed  in  the  market 
place ;  his  furniture  was  broken  and  his  MSS. 
were  destroyed ;  and  when,  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1604,  death  came  to  him  in  a  small  village 
near  Cracow,  he  welcomed  it  as  a  relief  from 
misery.  Through  the  daughter  that  survived 
him,  Faustus  Socinus  is  the  ancestor  of  many 
of  the  most  eminent  families  in  Poland.  His 
works,  contained  in  the  first  two  volumes  of 
the  Fratr€8  Polony  consist  of  theological  tracts, 
expositions  of  Scripture,  and  polemical  trea- 
tises, with  a  great  number  of  letters.    Many 
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of  his  Tinpublished  letters  itre  in  the  library 
of  Sienna. — ^Though  Socinns  was  the  founder 
of  a  school  in  theology,  his  influence  was  rath- 
er negative  than  positive,  and  his  fame  came 
from  what  he  denied  more  than  from  what  he 
asserted.  He  denied  the  Trinity,  the  deity  of 
Christ,  the  personality  of  the  devil,  the  native 
and  total  depravity  of  man,  the  vicarious 
atonement,  and  the  eternity  of  punishment 
His  theory  was  that  Ohrist  was  a  man  divinely 
commissioned,  who  had  no  existence  before 
he  was  conceived  by  the  Virgm  Mary ;  that 
human  sin  was  the  imitation  of  Adam's  sinr, 
and  that  human  salvation  was  the  imitation 
and  adoption  of  Christ's  virtue ;  that  the  Bible 
was  to  be  interpreted  by  human  reason,  and 
that  its  metaphors  were  not  to  be  taken  liter- 
ally. He  professed  great  reverence  for  tiie 
Scriptures  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, and  for  Christ  aa  the  messenger  of  the 
Father  sent  to  reconcile  man  to  God.  The  per- 
sonal morality  of  Faustus  Socinus  was  pure,  and 
no  serious  charge  was  made  against  hia  char- 
acter as  a  man.  His  learning  was  less  exten- 
sive than  that  of  his  uncle,  yet  he  was  expert 
in  the  original  tongues  of  the  Bible  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  works  of  the  Christian 
fathers. — ^The  name  Socinian,  which  is  often 
given  to  those  who  hold  Unitarian  opinions  as 
a  term  of  reproach,  was  for  a  century  the  hon- 
orable designation  of  a  powerful  and  numerous 
religious  body  in  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Tran- 
sylvania. It  was  only  the  union  of  the  secular 
and  ecclesiastical  force  that  succeeded  in  break- 
ing up  and  dispersing  the  Socinian  party  in 
Poland ;  and  the  Bacovian  catechism,  compiled 
mainly  from  the  writings  of  Socinus,  is  still  the 
text  book  of  feith  and  worship  in  many  Hun- 
garian and  Transylvanian  churches.  The  opin- 
ions of  Socinus  are  professed  still  by  churches 
in  Holland,  Switzerland,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
United  States. — ^The  life  of  Lselius  Socinus  waa 
written  in  Latin  by  Christian  F.  Illjjen  (8vo., 
/Leipsic,  1814),  who  also  published  in  1826  2 
Nparts  of  another  work  in  quarto,  entitled  Syrrjh 
hola  ad  Vitam  et  Doctrinam  Lalii  Socini  il- 
lustrandum.  The  life  of  Faustus  Socinus  waa 
written  by  the  Pole  Przypkovius,  and  by  the 
Rev.  Joshua  Toulmin  (8vo.,  London,  1777).  His 
works  are  collected  in  the  first  two  volumes  of 
the  Bibliotheca  Fratram  Polonorum. 

SOCK  (Lat.  ioccu8)y  a  kmd  of  low  shoe  or 
slipper  without  fastenings,  worn  by  Boman 
comic  actors,  and  hence  metaphorically  applied 
to  comedy  itself,  as  in  the  expression  **  Jonson's 
learned  sock." 

SOOONUSOO,  a  Mexican  province,  depen- 
dent on  the  state  of  Chiapas,  lying  on  the 
Pacific  ocean,  between  lat.  15**  and  16°  N., 
and  long.  92"  80'  and  OS**  80'  W. ;  area  about 
2,400  sq.  m.  Its  population  is  small,  prob- 
ably not  exceeding  20,000.  It  is  very  fer- 
tile, and  celebrated  for  its  cacao.  Under  the 
Spanish  rule  the  entire  crop  was  a  monopoly 
of  the  crown,  and  taken  to  Spain.  The  prov- 
ince is  without  good  ports,  and  has  a  very 


limited  tommerce,  its  trade  being  diiefljee- 
fined  to  an  exchange  of  cacao  for  other  cos- 
modities  with  the  neighboring  departmod  if 
Guatemala. — Soconusoo  formerly  belongs} 
the  captain-generalcy  of  Ghiatemala,  and  n 
embraced  in  the  republic  of  Central  Aaeria 
During  the  political  troubles  of  the  repablk: 
was  occupied  by  a  Mexican  force,  and  its  pos- 
session aiterward  became  a  snbject  of  disp^ 
between  Mexico  and  Guatemala,  imtH  M 
when  the  latter  relinquished  it8|ffetensk£itc 
sovereignty  for  a  pecuniary  consWcratioiL 

80C0BR0,  a  central  co.  of  Xev  Ims. 
bounded  E.  by  Texas,  S.  in  part  by  the  h 
Gila,  separating  it  from  Arizona,  and  ¥.  br  & 
Colorado,  separating  it  from  Oalifonua^sBds- 
tersected  by  the  Rio  Verde,  Rio  Grwde  M 
Norte,  and  Rio  Pecos ;  area,  over  90,000  gq.  a.; 
pop.  in  1860,  6,787.  There  are  nranerws  fer- 
tile  valleys  along  the  streams,  bat  the  gressr 
part  of  the  county  is  mountainoos  sbAw^ 
ductive.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Sierra  Iks 
and  other  mountain  ranges.  Gold,  iron,  c^ 
other  minerals  are  found.    Gapit«],  Soeomi. 

80C0TRA,  an  island  in  the  hidian  ocm  ht- 
longing  to  the  imam  of  Mu8cat,aboQtl50in.I 
N.  E.  from  Cape  Guardafui,  the  ea^en  extrem- 
ity of  Africa ;  length  about  70  nt,  biwdrfi  23 
m. ;  area  estimated  at  1,000  sq.  m.;  pop^sb^ict 
4,000.  Tamarinda,  the  capital,  is  atoaftdlBk 
12**  89'  K,  long.  54**  1'  E.  The  emAce  fe  psff- 
ally  elevated  about  800  feet  above  the  £m.  i» 
the  shores  are  bold.  Toward  the  N.  there  b  i 
ridge  of  mountains  with  several  pesksriss?® 
the  height  of  6,000  feet  There  are  soiwaaD 
streams,  and  where  there  is  saffident  mc^^ 
vegetation  is  remarkably  luxuriant  Duetiea 
and  cotton  are  cultivated ;  but  the  prodQC&» 
for  which  Socotra  is  particnlarlTfiBnofflW 
aloes  and  the  gum  of  tiie  dragon^s  blood  tsa 
both  of  which  are  said  to  be  thefoestinw 
world.  Camels,  homed  catde,  sheep,  «^ 
and  goats  are  reared.  There  h  some  ti» 
carried  on  with  Muscat. 

SOCRATES,  a  Greek  philosopher,  K«  a 
Athens  in  469,  died  there  in  899  B.  C.  i«  »« 
of  Sophroniscus,  a  sculptor,  and  of  R«Mr« 
a  midwife,  he  was  of  humble  rank  and  tnn 
poor.  He  was  trained  in  his  &^«;V*J  ^ 
tradition  ascribed  to  his  chisel  8  draped  ks« 
of  the  Graces  which  in  the  time  of  ftasaai* 
were  shown  on  the  acropolis.  There  fe  » ij 
thoritative  mdication  of  his  skill  in  «nlf*J*  * 
the  time  when  he  abandoned  this  art  wtM 
profession  of  public  teacher,  norof  hisiatefr 
dent  studies.  Of  the  ancient  8««*«»®-f J? 
he  was  a  disciple  of  Anaxagoras  *®^^J^ 
laus,  the  first  is  disproved,  and  the  sewoflj 
improbable.  He  called  himself  8clf4anghug 
referred  his  knowledge  sometiniea  to  ^ 
but  more  frequently  to  ^^^^^^"^J^ 
guished  men  m  that  culminating  penw«^ 
nian  patriotism  and  culture.  Tho#^:^^ 
ally  represented  as  an  old,  baId-he*Mw^L 
is  probable  that  his  extraordinary  peenl^ 
were  early  manifested,  and  it  is  oert«B  m 
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was  fsmoTU  hoik  among  wits  and  the  populace 
in  428,  when  the  "Olonds"  of  Aristophanes 
was  first  e^ibited.  Plato,  Xenophon,  and 
Aristophanes  offer  different  phases  and  esti- 
mates of  his  philosophy,  but  agree  in  the  ont- 
line  of  his  personal  quslities  and  habits.  With 
remarkable  physical  strength  and  endurance, 
he  trained  hunself  to  coarse  fare,  scanty  cloth- 
ing, hare  feet,  and  indifference  to  heat  or  cold, 
aiming  ^us  to  reduce  the  number  of  his  wants, 
as  a  &tant  approach  to  the  perfection  of  the 
gods,  who  want  nothing.  With  flat  nose,  thick 
lips,  prominent  eyes,  bald  pate,  squat  figure, 
and  ungainly  gait,  he  wandered  about  the 
streets  of  Athens,  standing  motionless  for  hours 
in  meditation,  and  charming  all  classes  and 
ages  by  his  conversation,  so  that  Alcibiades  (in 
I^ato^s  Symposium)  likened  him  to  an  uncouth- 
ly  sculptured  Silenus  containing  wiihin  the 
images  of  the  gods,  and  declared  that  ^'  as  he 
talks,  the  hearts  of  all  who  hear  leap  up  and 
their  tears  are  poured  out."  With  naturally 
Impetuous  appetites,  of  an  irascible  temper,  he 
has  yet  been  called  the  most  illustrious  exam- 
ple in  history  of  the  moral  conscience,  and  the 
creator  of  moral  science :  but,  thougn  a  sage 
and  a  martyr,  he  was  wholly  removed  from 
tibe  gloom  and  constraint  of  asceticism,  exem- 
plified the  finest  Athenian  social  culture,  was 
a  witty  as  well  as  serious  disputant,  and  on  fes- 
tive  occasions  would  drink  more  wine  than  any 
ol^er  guest  without  being  overcome.  Few 
events  of  his  life  are  recorded.  Of  his  wife 
Xantippe,  all  that  has  passed  into  history  is 
that  we  bore  him  8  sons,  that  she  had  a  most 
violent  temper,  and  that  he  married  and  en- 
dured her  for  self- discipline.  He  was  an  enthu- 
siastic lover  of  the  city,  within  which  alone 
he  found  instruction,  and  beyond  the  walls  of 
which  he  never  went,  except  once  to  a  public 
festival,  and  again  to  serve  as  hoplite  at  the 
battle  of  Potidffia,  on  the  outbreak  of  thePeloi 
ponnesian  struggle,  and  at  Delium  and  Amphi- 
polis  (424  B.  0.).  At  Potidsea  he  went  barefoot 
over  ice  and  snow,  surpassed  all  other  soldiers 
first  in  the  cheerAil  endurance  of  hunger  and 
then  in  the  apparent  enjoyment  of  plenty,  and 
saved  the  life  of  Alcibiades,  to  whom,  instead 
of  himself,  his  own  request  caused  the  pri^e  of 
valor  to  be  awarded.  His  composure  and  brave- 
ry were  alike  distinguished  at  Delium  and  Am- 
phipolis.  He  sought  infiuence  neither  as  a  gen- 
eral nor  statesman,  and  once  only  discharged 
a  political  office.  In  406  he  was  one  of  the 
5  prytanes  of  the  senate,  when  the  illegal  sen- 
tence of  death  was  proposed  against  the  victors 
of  Arginus89 ;  and  he  alone  obstinately  persist- 
ed in  his  protest,  despite  the  menaces  of  the 
people  and  the  assembly,  so  that  the  remaining- 
prytanes  were  obliged  to  put  the  question  with- 
out his  concurrence.  He  soon  after  had  occa- 
sion to  ^ow  that  he  could  defy  tyrants  as  well 
as  the  populace.  He  was  summoned  by  the 
Thirty,  with  4  other  citizens,  to  proceed  to  Sa- 
lamis  and  bring  back  Leon  to  punishment ;  and 
he  again  alone  refused,  while  the  others  obeyed 


the  order.  Engaged  as  a  missionary  in  the  ser- 
vice of  philosophy,  he  was  warned  from  par- 
ticipating in  public  affairs  by  an  internal  voice, 
an  authoritative  Mentor,  a  divine  oracle,  "whidi 
he  professed  to  hear  from  childhood  in  the  way 
of  restraint,  but  never  in  the  way  of  instigation, 
and  which  he  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  fa- 
miliarly and  to  obey  implicitly.  This  demon  or 
genius  of  Socrates,  which  was  not  personified 
by  himself,  was  regarded  by  Plutarcn  as  an  in- 
termediate being  between  gods  and  men,  by 
the  fathers  of  the  church  as  a  devU,  by  Le  Olero 
as  one  of  the  fallen  angels,  by  Ficino  and  Da- 
cier  as  a  good  angel,  and  by  later  writers  as  a 
personification  of  conscience,  or  practical  in- 
stinct, or  individual  tNact.  Nor  was  this  the 
only  way  in  which  he  received  the  special  man- 
dates of  the  gods.  By  divinations,  areams,  and 
oracular  intimations,  he  believed  his  peculiar 
mission  to  be  imposed  upon  himj  and  when 
the  Pythian  priestess  pronounced  him  to  be  the 
wisest  of  men,  he  was  perplexed  between  the 
decision  of  an  authority  which  he  deemed  in- 
faUible  and  his  own  estimate  that  he  had  no 
wisdom  whatsoever  on  any  sulnect.  With  this 
divine  sanction,  he  struck  out  the  original  path 
of  an  indiscriminate  public  talker  for  the  sake 
of  instruction.  His  disinterestedness,  poverty, 
temperance,  easy  affability,  and  unrivalled  sa- 
gacity, as  well  as  his  plausible  and  captivating 
voice  and  manner,  commended  his  conversation. 
He  spent  the  whole  day  iq  public,  in  the  walks, 
the  gymnasia,  the  schools,  the  porticos,  the 
workdiops,  the  market  place  at  the  hour  when 
it  was  most  crowded,  tidking  with  every  one 
without  distinction  of  age,  sex,  rank,  or  con- 
dition, discussing  with  politicians,  sophists, 
military  men,  artists,  and  ambitious  youths, 
eager  to  get  self-knowledge  and  to  awaken  the 
moral  consciousness,  striving  to  win  now  Alci- 
biades and  now  Theodota  to  virtue,  never  ac- 
cepting money  in  return  for  wisdom,  attracting 
listeners  during  his  later  years  even  from  the 
remoter  <4ties  of  Greece,  but  founding  no  school, 
teaching  in  no  fixed  place,  and  writing  no  books. 
His  custom  was  by  systematic  cross  examina- 
tion to  convict  every  distinguished  man  whom 
he  met  of  ignorance.  Thus,  after  hearing  the 
oracular  eulogy  from  Delphi,  as  reported  by 
Plato  in  his  ^^  Apology,"  he  set  out  to  examine 
the  men  whom  ne  deemed  wiser  than  himself. 
The  politicians,  the  poets,  and  the  artificers 
were  in  turn  affronted  as  he  attempted  to  de- 
monstrate their  conceit  of  knowledge  without 
its  reality,  their  skill  without  wisdom.  His 
irony,  or  assumption  of  the  character  of  an  ig- 
norant learner,  till  he  involved  his  opponent  in 
contradictory  answers,  added  zest  to  his  discus- 
sions among  the  naturally  dialectic  Greeks.  But 
he  differed  from  the  sophists,  though  he  was 
ridiculed  as  the  chief  of  them,  in  that,  whether 
serious  or  humorous,  he  was  ever  seeking  a  posi- 
tive basis  for  truth,  while  they  for  the  most 
part  denied  the  possibility  of  truth,  and  could 
ply  the  sophistical  art  with  entire  indifference 
to  it.    In  his  conception,  virtue  was  as  intellec* 
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toal  as  vice,  and  he  let  slip  no  opportmiity  to 
engage  with  the  masters  of  sophistrj,  to  follow 
them  through  their  sabtleties,  to  nnrayel  their 
captious  inquiries,  and  to  wield  the  weapons 
of  rhetorical  adroitness  in  the  interest  of  truth. 
MoreoTer,  while  he  exerted  a  commanding  in- 
fluence among  young  men,  he  exhibited  undis- 
guised contempt  for  the  rulers,  proclaiming  that 
government  was  a  most  difficult  science,  and 
that  men,  who  would  not  trust  themselves  in 
a  ship  without  an  experienced  pilot,  not  only 
trusted  themselves  in  a  state  with  untried  ru- 
lers, but  even  sought  to  become  rulers  them- 
selves. He  thus  made  the  formidable  enmities 
to  which  he  fell  a  victim.  Attached  to  none 
of  the  political  parties,  ridiculed  in  turn  as  a 
buffoon  and  as  a  moral  corrupter,  at  once  the 
butt  of  the  wit  of  Aristophanes  and  the  special 
object  of  the  hate  of  the  Thirty,  especially  odi- 
ous from  his  intimate  connection  with  Oritias 
and  Aldbiades,  only  a  pretext  was  wanted  to 
bring  upon  him  all  the  vengeance  of  power. 
This  pretext  was  found  in  a  charge  of  impiety. 
Grote  affirms  that  Athens  was  the  only  city  in 
the  ancient  world  where  a  cross-examining 
missionary  could  so  long  have  exercised  his 
calling  with  safety  and  impunity,  and  there- 
fore extols  the  intellectual  inquisitiveu^es  and 
freedom  of  the  age.  But  at  length  an  orator 
named  Lycon  and  a  poet  named  Meletus  united 
with  the  demagogue  Anytus  in  impeaching 
him  for  despising  the  tutelary  national  gods, 
for  introducing  another  new  divinity,  anaalso 
for  corrupting  the  youth.  The  charges  were 
a  pretence  to  gratify  private  spite,  which  how- 
ever was  sure  of  a  wide  sympathy.  The  details 
of  the  accusers  were  that  he  worshipped  a  de- 
mon unknown  to  the  mythology,  that  he  con- 
temned the  Existing  political  constitution  by 
ridiculing  the  practice  of  choosing  archons  by 
lot,  that  he  taught  young  men  the  habit  of  de- 
preciating the  entire  mode  of  life  of  their  fa- 
thers, and  that  he  quoted  and  perverted  pas- 
sages from  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  to 
favor  aristocratic  doctrines.  He  approached  his 
trial  with  no  expectation  of  acquittal,  though 
he  had  always  obeyed  the  laws,  and  even  in  re- 
ligious opinions  was  identified  with  the  public 
mind  of  Athens.  He  commented  upon  all  the 
imputations,  and  denied  some.  He  mentioned 
his  blameless  life,  his  divine  commission,  and 
the  consequent  antipathies  which  he  aroused, 
refuted  the  charge  of  irreligion,  maintained  a 
calm,  brave,  and  rather  haughty  bearing,  and  de- 
clared his  solicitude  rather  for  the  good  repute 
of  the  Athenians  than  for  himself.  He  heard 
without  surprise  the  sentence  of  condemnation, 
and  was  astonished  that  the  verdict  was  passed 
by  a  nugority  of  only  5  or  6  in  the  Athenian  di- 
castery  of  567  members.  It  is  probable  that  the 
prosecution  was  designed  rather  to  humble  than 
to  destroy  the  aristocratic  philosopher ;  Xeno- 
phon  affirms  that  the  defiant  and  fearless  tone 
of  his  defence  was  the  direct  cause  of  his  con- 
demnation; and  it  is  certain  that  the  capital 
sentence  which  followed  it  was  the  consequence 


of  his  disdainful  demeanor.  The  pciultT  i 
death  having  been  pronounced,  be  dedsii 
himself  satisfied  both  with  his  own  coa^ 
and  with  the  result,  calculated  that  his  besri:; 
on  the  trial  would  be  the  most  emphatic  kic 
which  he  could  read  to  the  jouth  of  Aiha 
and  predicted  that  his  remoral  woold  be  6 
signal  for  numerous  apostolic  saocesecn.  h 
interval  of  80  days  was  allowed  for  the  mi 
Theoric  mission  of  the  sacred  ahip  to  M\ 
which  he  passed  in  prison,  with  chiuos  oiLi 
legs,  in  conversation  with  his  friends.  1^ 
Platonic  dialogues  of  "Onto"  and  '♦Pbg-L' 
are  probably  imitations  or  developments  c-fj 
last  arguments  on  the  duty  of  obedieontco 
laws  and  on  the  grounds  of  immortalitr.  h 
address  to  his  friends,  before  ditakingtbek! 
hemlock,  closes  thus :  ^*  It  is  now  time  thiiTt 
depart,  I  to  die,  you  to  live ;  but  which  he  tk  j 
better  aestiny  is  unknown  to  all  except  '^ 
gods."  The  closing  words  of  "Ph«do'  iR. 
"  Thus  died  the  man,  who,  of  aD  with  wb-s 
we  were  acquainted,  was  in  death  the  oobk 
in  life  the  wisest  and  most  jost.^  Hegel  le- 
gards  his  death  as  the  tragedy  of  ithesa.  tb? 
result  of  a  collision  betweeii  the  estal^iiabdd 
oligarchy  and  the  aristocracy  of  talent;  beivi^ 
two  opposite  social  tendencies,  Amok  reprfr 
eenting  the  old  Greek  unreflectiDg  laonlitT, 
and  the  other  the  later  spirit  of  moiLeaV 
jectivity,  and  conscious  personafity.  Thtteis 
no  authority  but  that  of  Plutarch  for  th«  sta^ 
ment  that  the  if thenians  afterward  Isoeitcd 
his  fate  and  punished  his  accusers.— The  Jf<^ 
rabilia  of  Aenophon  and  the  dialogaa  » 
Plato  have  been  supposed  to  repreeent » exo- 
teric and  an  esoteric  Socrates,  and  it  his  tea 
a  long  controversy  which  contains  the  &» 
complete  and  true  history.  The  ftamer  I«^ 
fesses  to  record  actual  conversatioBs  heia  -/ 
him,  and  was  designed  as  an  apologr;  tj^ 
the  Socrates  of  the  latter  is  the  ^esEisa 
theories,  which  may  or  may  not  hsTe  beew 
opinions  of  the  master  as  well  as  the  disaj* 
But  the  two  pictures  thus  presented  are  iei^ 
main  accordant,  the  former  giving  proaiaas 
to  the  practical  and  the  latter  to  the  sp^ 
tive  side  of  his  philosophy,  and  each  sapf  P? 
the  defects  of  the  other.  The  lenopK^ 
hero  is  a  religious  and  philanthropic  P**^^' 
the  Platonic  hero  is  a  philosopher  and  diafec&- 
cian ;  but  both  agree  in  the  topics  of  diseps* 
which  are  human,  not  physical  w  dirxft  s 
their  dialectic  method,  and  in  their  ga^^^ 
ethical  tendency.— Socrates  marb  the  *F-^ 
in  Greek  philosophv  when  specnlati<fflt^* 
from  physics  to  ethics.  The  problem  ot  u 
cosmos,  solved  by  imaginary  th«)ries,  ^^^ 
the  burden  both  of  the  Heatic  and  the  i;»^ 
schools.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  sf'P-^ 
tic  art  all  the  reigning  confa^^^^hrPf*^ 
ses  were  discovered  to  be  alike  gpffw».es>  J^ 
fantastic.  The  subject  seemed  toS««;^''- 
impenetrable  confusion,  and  desp^^js  o^.^ 

gassing  it  until  some  fundamental  ^^X 
edared  the  secrets  of  nature  to  be  bevo*  ^ 
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lixnits  of  afctainable   science.     Forsaking  as 
liopeless  the  problem  which  had  occupied  his 
-predecessors  for  two  centuries,  he  directed  his 
attention  to  human  relations,  duties,  and  pas- 
sions, to  the  realities  of  Athenian  life.     As- 
tronomy he  pronounced  a  divine  mystery,  ge- 
ometry he  valued  only  for  land-measuring, 
general  physics  he  discarded  altogether  as  hav- 
ing furnished  and  promising  nothins  but  hypo- 
thetical, contrary,  and  useless  results;  human 
practioe  alone,  with  the  knowledge  pertaining 
to  it,  was  esteemed  the  proper  subject  of  human 
investigation.    This  innovation  was  important, 
not  for  what  it  excluded,  but  for  the  new  phe- 
nomena which  it  admitted  into  the  circle  of 
scientific  inquiry.     Philosophy  was  brought 
down  from  the  heavens  to  the  earth ;  the  light 
of  speculation  was  thrown  upon  "  whatever  of 
good  and  evil  has  befallen  you  in  your  house  ;'* 
the  problem  of  man  and  nature  was  divided ; 
and  human  dispositions  and  ends  became  a 
eeparate  science.  'While  his  aim  was  thus  ethi- 
cal, his  method  marks  the  conmiencement  of 
analysis.    To  him  Aristotle  assigns  two  nov- 
elties, inductive  discourses  and  the  definitions 
of  general  terms.    ^^  It  may  be  doubted,"  says 
Grote,  ^'  whether  any  one  before  him  ever  used 
the  words  genus  and  species,  originally  mean- 
ing fiamily  and  form,  in  the  philosophical  sense 
now  exclusively  appropriated  to  them.    Not 
one  of  those  many  names,  called  by  logicians 
names  of  the  second  intention,  which  imply 
distinct  attention  to  various  parts  of  the  logical 
process,  and  enable  us  to  consider  and  criticize 
It  in  detail,  then  existed.    ^1  of  them  grew 
out  of  the  schools  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the 
subsequent  philosophers,  so  that  we  can  thus 
trace  them  in  their  beginning  to  the  contmion 
root  and  father,  Socrates."    Men  had  always 
reasoned  and  argued,  but  without  analytical 
consciousness,  grouping  their  ideas  with  refer- 
ence rather  to  rhetorical  effect  or  emotional 
results  than  to  scientific  generalization  or  de- 
monstration.   Socrates  was  the  first  to  con- 
sciously apply  the  essential  features  of  formal 
logic,  treating  each  of  the  familiar  words  desig- 
nating moral  attributes  as  logical  aggregates, 
distributing  under  them  our  judgments  in  par- 
ticular cases,  scrutinizing  the  disJectio  process, 
and  by  cross-examining  and  methodized  discus- 
sion seeking  to  systematize  our  knowledge  and 
to  attain  the  law  of  life.    The  main  problem 
of  his  philosophy  was  the  nature  of  virtue,  and 
his  fundamental  doctrine  was  that  virtue  is  in- 
tellectual, a  necessary  consequence  of  knowl- 
edge, while  vice  is  ignorance,  and  akin  to  mad- 
ness.   That  a  man  should  know  the  good,  and 
yet  not  do  it,  seemed  to  him  a  logical  impossi- 
bility.   Knowledge,  virtue,  and  happiness  he 
held  to  be  inseparable.    He  proposed  well-do- 
iDg  as  the  noblest  human  pursmt,  but  he  took 
into  view  only  the  intellectual  conditions  there- 
of,   ffis  ultimate  view  of  human  life  was  se- 
verely practical,  and  urged  good  conduct  with 
rational  purpose  in  whatever  special  profession 
or  trade  as  the  highest  duty.    Ilis  religious 
TOL.  xrv. — 49 


doctrines  culminated  in  the  conception  of  the 
Deity  as  the  author  of  the  harmony  of  nature 
and  the  laws  of  morals,  revealed  only  in  his 
works,  and  of  the  soul  as  a  divine  and  immor- 
tal being,  resembling  the  Deity  in  respect  of 
reason  and  invisible  energy. — The  most  com- 
plete discussions  concerniog  Socrates  are  in 
general  histories  of  Greece  and  of  philosophy. 
See  also  Wiggers,  Sohrates  als  Mendch^  JBUrger 
und  Fhilosoph  (1811);  Schleiermacher,  Ueber 
den  Werth  ae%  Sohrates  ^aU  PhilosopTien  (1814:- 
'15) ;  Nares,  "An  Essay  on  the  Demon  or  Divi- 
nation of  Socrates"  (1782) ;  Lelut,  Du  dhnon  de 
Socrate  (1866) ;  and  Bendixen,  U^er  den  iiefern 
SchrifUinn  des  revolutiondren  Sohrates  una  der 
gesetzlkhen  Athener  (1889). 

SODA,  the  oxide  of  sodium,  NaO  ;  chemical 
equivalent  31 ;  specific  gravity  2.805.  It  is  ob- 
tained free  from  water  by  burning  sodium  at  a 
high  temperature,  or  by  treating  28  parts  (one 
atom)  of  sodium  with  40  parts  (one  atom)  of 
hydrate  of  soda.  It  is  a  grayish  white  solid, 
fusing  at  a  red  heat,  volatile  with  difficulty, 
and  having  an  intense  affinity  for  water,  with 
which  it  combines  with  great  evolution  of  he^t 
It  combines  with  acids  with  great  energy, 
though  its  affinities  are  somewhat  weaker  than 
those  of  potash.  Its  salts  are  all  colorless,  un- 
less the  acid  itself  is  colored,  are  nearly  all 
readily  soluble  in  water,  and  are  more  disposed 
than  those  of  potash  to  unite  with  a  large 
quantity  of  water  of  crystallization  and  be- 
come efflorescent.  The  only  reagent  which  is 
gener^ly  available  for  distinguishing  its  salts 
from  those  of  the  other  alkalies  is  a  solution  of 
antimoniate  of  potash,  which  gives  a  white  pre- 
cipitate even  in  dilute  solutions.  Another  ex- 
cellent test,  as  noticed  below,  is  the  periodate 
of  potash.  When  soda  salts  are  heated  in  the 
blowpipe  flame,  or  when  alcohol  containing 
them  is  burned,  the  flame  has  a  strong  yellow 
color,  not  destroyed  even  when  these  are  mixed 
with  20  or  80  times  their  weight  of  potash  salts. 
Soda  salts  of  nearly  every  inorganic  and  of 
most  of  the  organic  acids  are  known ;  and  there 
also  exist  many  double  salts,  with  the  oxides 
of  nearly  all  the  metals. — ^Hydrated  or  caustic 
soda  (NaO  HO)  is  a  white,  brittle  substance, 
fusible  below  redness,  containing  22.4  per  cent, 
of  water.  It  is  obtained  by  decomposing  a  so- 
lution of  carbonate  of  soda  by  lime,  decanting 
the  solution,  and  evaporating  to  dryness,  or  by 
treating  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  with 
baryta  water,  and  evaporating  the  solutioxu 
The  manufacture  as  conducted  on  a  large  scale 
will  be  described  with  that  of  the  carbonate. 
The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of 
anhydrous  soda  in  solutions  of  given  specific 
gravities.  A  solution  saturated  at  common 
temperatures  contains  86.8  per  cent. 
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The  salts  of  soda  are  so  nnmerons,  that  only 
those  abundant  in  nature  or  used  in  the  arts 
or  mann&otnres  can  be  considered  here.  The 
nitrate,  or  cubic  nitre,  is  described  in  the  arti- 
cle KiTSATBs;  the  sulphate  inGLAUBsn's  Sixt; 
the  hyposulphite  in  MTPOSULPHrrBs ;  the  bibo- 
rate  in  Boraoio  Aoid,  and  Bobaz.  Three  in- 
teresting double  sulphates  of  soda  and  alumina 
(soda  alum),  of  soda  and  lime  (glauberite),  and 
of  soda  and  magnesia,  occur  as  minerals.  *Soda 
abo  forms  a  bisulphate.  The  sulphite  of  soda 
is  now  largely  employed  to  remove  the  last 
traces  of  chlorine  from  woTcn  goods,  thread,  or 
paper  pulp  after  bleaching,  and  thence  derives 
the  name  of  antichlore.  A  very  minute  quan- 
tity is  sometimes  added  to  vhite  wines,  when 
bottled,  to  prevent  them  from  darkening.  It  is 
also  used  to  impede  fermentation  in  the  manu- 
facture of  beet  root  sugar.  It  is  prepared  by 
passing  a  current  of  sulphurous  acid  gas,  pro- 
duced by  the  burning  of  sulphur,  over  the  sur- 
face of  moistened  crystals  of  carbonate  of  soda^ 
contained  in  chambers  so  arranged  as  to  pre- 
sent a  very  large  surface.  The  periodate  of 
soda  is  remarkable  for  its  insolubility,  and  this 
circumstance  is  the  foundation  of  one  of  the 
best  direct  tests  for  soda,  by  the  addition  of  a 
concentrated  solution  of  periodate  of  potash  to 
solutions  containing  soda  salts,  when  the  perio- 
date precipitates.  The  neutral  phosphate  of 
soda  is  employed  in  medicine  as  a  laxative.  It 
also  occurs  in  considerable  quantity  in  several 
of  the  animal  secretions,  especially  the  urine. 
The  double  phosphate  of  sooa  and  ammonia  is 
employed  as  a  blowpipe  reagent.  It  is  known 
as  microcosmic  salt,  and  is  found  in  consid- 
erable quantity  in  urine.  Tungstate  of  soda, 
which  is  obtained  to  some  extent  in  Oom- 
wall,  as  a  product  of  the  treatment  of  tin  ores 
containing  wolfram,  is  employed  as  a  mordant 
for  dyeing  purposes,  and  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  tungstates  of  lime,  barytes,  and  lead,  to  be 
used  as  pigments ;  and  a  solution  has  recently 
been  found  to  be  the  best  substance  for  render- 
ing ladies^  dresses  non-inflammable.  (See  Inoom- 
B17BTIBLE  Oloth.)  The  stanuatc  of  soda  is  a  val- 
uable mordant  in  calico  printing.  It  has  hitherto 
been  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of  caustic 
soda,  common  salt,  and  nitrate  of  soda,  with 
metallic  tin,  in  an  iron  crucible ;  but  the  recent 
process  of  Mr.  James  Toung  avoids  the  necessi- 
ty of  first  reducing  metallic  tin  from  the  ore 
and  afterward  oxidating  it  again  at  the  expense 
of  the  nitrate  of  soda,  by  taking  the  native 
peroxide,  and  fusing  it  directly  with  caustic 
soda.  The  iron  and  other  foreign  metals  are 
insoluble  in  the  alkali,  so  that  by  dissolving  the 
fused  mass  in  water,  a  nearly  pure  stannate  is 
obtained  at  once.  The  sulpho-antimoniate  of 
soda  (Schlippe^s  salt)  is  used  in  medicine.  The 
silicates  of  soda  comprise  a  large  number  of 
minerals,  of  which  the  most  important  are  albite 
or  soda  feldspar,  which  is  a  silicate  of  soda  and 
alumina;  labradorite,  andesine,  and  oligoolase, 
which  all  contain  lime  and  alumina;  nepheline, 
cancrinite,  hauyne,  sodalite,  and  lapb  lazolL 


Window  and  plate  ^ass  are  prinopiDf  e» 
posed  of  silicate  of  soda,  and  bottle  ^^ 
erally  contains  much  soda,  thoogli  Hme  m 
monly  preponderates.  Soluble  or  water  da 
which  is  a  silicate  containing  akrgeeie^: 
soda  or  potash,  is  described  in  Sojoins,  Sx: 
BLE. — ^The  most  important  saltB  of  8ods  ik'i> 
carbonates,  of  which  there  are  three,  tbe  msr 
carbonate  (NaO  COs),  the  bicsrtxmatd  <y>! 
2C0«),  and  the  sesquioarbonate  (SXaCSCO. 
All  tibese  combine  with  various  proportjcuii 
water  to  form  hydrates.  Hie  irst  wsd 
which  is  by  far  the  most  importaot,  id  i 
generally  known  as  soda,  oommool/com^ 
with  10  equivalents  or  If  times  itswei^tf 
water.  It  is  used  to  an  enormous  extot  ii:^ 
manufacture  of  glass  and  soap,  also  in  o 
operations  of  bleaching  and  djdn^  and  id  ocj 
other  diemical  operations.  It  oocon  vsbh 
forming  incmstations  in  manj  oomtrks.  I 
was  formerly  derived  almost  entirely  ftm  ^ 
ashes  of  plants  growing  on  the  set  ^oreni 
of  sea  weeds.  (See  Alo^  BiBnii,  Frcn 
and  Eblp.)  Barilla,  the  erode  sods,  isstOei' 
ported  from  Spain  and  Sidly  to  Eagki  iL' 
united  States,  and  other  countries,  bos  is  fbrtiie 
most  part  superseded  by  artificial  aodi  Be 
difficulty  of  obtaining  a  sapplj  of  sodi  ia 
France  during  the  wars  of  thelast^ttnry.W 
the  French  government  to  offer  a  rewri  ^  * 
process  of  making  it  which  would  be  cooaer' 
dally  practicable.  That  proposed  br  I^ 
was  adopted,  and  is  now  generaD/nsed'M' 
ever  soda  is  made.  It  consists,  first,  in  tnS* 
ing  sea  salt  with  sulphuric  aaid,  those«^ 
ing  it  into  sulphate  of  soda,  hydrodtowt 
being  given  off;  second,  in  hestiBginsrf^' 
beratory  furnace  a  mixture  of  400  psite;^  d^ 
sulphate  of  soda,  400  parts  of  driedchiH  15 
about  140  parts  of  coal.  This  mixtare  »  »» 
occasionally  with  an  iron  scraper;  itw"?** 
a  red  heat,  giving  off  a  large  qnaDtitTwa^ 
bonic  oxide,  which  bums  with  a  Uue  J» 
The  product  is  known  as  black  balb  or  lat 
soda,  consisting  principally  of  carboaat;  a 
soda,  caustic  soda,  and  oxjsolphate  ^^■ 
with  often  a  good  deal  of  undecomposd/^ 
the  proportion  of  carbonate  and  caoSKSW 
being  generally  about  85  p^centif  tbeope* 
tion  has  been  well  conducted.  Ma(i»siJa 
this  state.  When  this  is  disw^^^^J^ 
solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  ytccr.^ 
known  as  sal  soda.  When  greafcff  Ff  ^f 
sired,  the  solution  is  cry8tam«4andirifl3j^ 
is  twice  repeated  a  very  pure  article  bo^* 
If  the  solution  is  treated  with  n»>?<^.^^ 


solution  of  caustic  soda  is  if*v«-vv- 
concentrated,  mixed  with  o^^e  of  iwb  n^ 
exceeding  in  weight  the  amount  oi^p^"^ 
of  soda  in  the  solution,  and  dned  don  ^^ 
constant  stirring,  many  of  t^^f^f^l.  * 
decomposed:  and  when  the  coloiej  1»»"^^ 
treated  with  hot  water,  and  the  solouca  f^^ 
orated,  tha  salts  of  soda  first  ^fSiif^^l 
ped  out,  and  the  ^f.^^l^jfj^"^ 
superfluous  water  is  dnven  f 
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is  ftised.     Oanstio  soda  of  very  good  qnalHj  is 
thus  obtained.    According  to  Payen,  the  pres- 
ent quantity  of  soda  pr^uced  in  France  is 
90,000,000  kilogrammes  (90,000  tons),  in  Eng- 
land 150,000,000  (150,000  tons),  and  in  all  the 
world  800,000,000  (800,000  tons).— The  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  is  obtained  by  passing  a  cnrrent 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  through  a  solution  of 
carbonate,  and  crystallizing,  or  by  submitting 
moist  crystals  of  the  carbonate  to  the  action  of 
carbonic  acid.    In  the  last  case  it  is  obtained 
in  opaque  amorphous  masses.    It  is  employed 
in  medicine.    The  sesquicarbonate  is  found  na- 
tive in  great  quantities  in  certain  Egyptian 
lakes,  in  Hungary,  in  Fezzan  near  the  desert 
of  Sahara,  and  in  various  parts  of  America. '  It 
is  Imown  as  natron  or  tnma, — ^The  most  im- 
portant salts  of  soda  with  organic  acids  are  the 
acetate,  which  is  formed  in  great  quantity  in 
the  purification  of  pyroligneous  acia ;  the  tar- 
trate of  soda  and  potash  (Rochelle  salts),  used 
in  medicine;  the  tartrate  of  soda  and  antimony 
(soda  tartar  emetic),  also  used  in  medicine; 
and  the  salts  with  stearic,  margaric,  and  oleic 
acids,  forming  soaps. 
SODA  POWDERS.  SeeEppEBVBSonroPow- 

DKRS.  

SODA  "WATER.    See  Sbltzeb  Watkb. 
SODIUM,  or  Natbitth  (from  natron,  the  an- 
cient name  of  soda),  the  metallic  base  of  soda, 
Na;  chemical  equivalent,  23;  specific  gravity 
0.936  to  0.972.    It  is  silver  white,  with  a  high 
lustre;  crystallizes  in  cubes ;  is  pretty  hard  at 
0^  F.,  of  the  consistence  of  wax  at  ordinaiy 
temperatures,  and  completely  liquid  at  194  , 
and  volatilizes  at  a  bright  red  heat.    When  a 
globule  of  sodium  is  thrown  upon  water,  it  de- 
composes it  rapidly  with  the  evolution  of  hy- 
drogen ;  bnt  the  heat  produced  is  not  sufficient, 
as  with  potassium,  to  inflame  the  gas,  unless 
the  water  is  hot,  or  is  thickened  with  gum,  so 
as  to  check  the  movement  of  the  globule.  From 
its  avidity  for  oxygen,  sodium  requires  to  be 
preserved  under  naphtJia.    It  is  very  generally 
diffused  throughout  nature,  though  apparently 
somewhat  less  abundantly  than  potassium  in 
the  solid  crust  of  the  globe.    In  the  vegetable 
kingdom  it  occurs  as  sulphate  of  soda,  iodide 
and  chloride  of  sodium,  and  combined  with 
vegetable  acids,  especially  in  plants  growing  in 
or  near  the  sea;  in  the  animal  kingdom,  com- 
bined with  chlorine,  with  carbonic,  sulphuric, 
phosphoric,  and  various  organic  acids.    This 
metal  was  discovered  in  1808  by  Sir  H.  Davy, 
who  prepared  it  by  decomposing  caustic  soda 
by  a  voltaic  current.    Gay-Lussao  and  Th6nard 
a^rward  made  it  more  abundcmtly  by  heating 
a  strong  mixture  of  caustic  soda  and  iron  tuni- 
ngs in  a  gun  barrel,  the  distilled  sodium  being 
received  into  a  vessel  filled  with  mineral  naph- 
tha.   M.  Brunner  next  introduced  the  process 
of  decomposing  at  a  high  temperature  carbonate 
of  soda,  previously  intimately  mixed  with  finely 
powdered  charcoal.    M.  Bte.  Claire  Deville,  in 
the  course  of  his  experiments  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  aluminum  on  a  large  scale,  to  the  suc- 


cess of  which  a  cheap  and  abundant  supply  of 
sodium  was  necessary  (see  ALvunruM),  improv- 
ed Bmnner's  process  by  adding  to  the  mixture 
of  carbonate  of  soda  and  Charcot  a  certain 
quantity  of  chalk,  which  opposes  the  fbsion  and 
swelling  up  of  the  materials,  and  aids  in  fur- 
nishing carbonic  oxide  gas,  which  fiicilitates 
the  vaporization  of  the  sodium.  He  also  sub- 
stituted bituminous  coal  for  charcoal,  which  has 
the  advantage  of  adding  to  the  reducing  gases 
various  hydrocarbons.  The  process,  as  now 
conducted  at  the  works  of  MM.  Deville  and 
Morin,  is  as  follows.  A  mixture  of  1,000  parts 
of  dry  carbonate  of  soda,  150  parts  of  dried 
chalk,  and  450  parts  of  bituminous  coed  is  sub- 
mitted to  a  calcination  or  fritting,  whidi  re- 
duces the  bulk  so  much  as  to  allow  7i  kilo- 
grammes (16.58  lbs.)  instead  of  5i  (12.12  lbs.) 
to  be  introduced  into  the  distillation  cylinders. 
These  are  made  of  strong  sheet  iron,  }  to  i  inch 
thick,  bent,  pierced,  and  riveted  in  the  cold,  are 
12  centimetres  (4.72  inches)  in  diameter  and  80 
(81.6  inches)  in  length,  and  can  be  closed  at 
each  end  bv  cast  iron  plates,  one  of  which  is 
pierced  with  a  round  hole.  The  charged  cyl- 
mders  are  placed  in  pairs  in  a  fhmace,  and 
heated  as  regularly  as  possible  to  a  white  heat 
Traces  of  watery  vapor  first  escape  through  the 
hole  in  the  head,  then  the  hydrocarbons  of  the 
coal,  then  carbonic  oxide  arising  from  the  re- 
duction of  the  carbonates,  the  soda,  and  the 
carbonic  acid,  and  from  the  oxidation  of  the 
carbon,  which  brings  with  it  some  carbonaceous 
particles.  These  gases  ^ve  a  reddish  flame, 
which  assumes  a  bluish  tint  when  the  vapor  of 
sodium  begins  to  mingle  with  it.  A  short  tube 
is  then  adapted  to  the  hole  in  the  head  of  each 
cylinder,  communicating  at  the  other  extremity 
with  a  large  refrigerant  of  sheet  iron,  |  of  an 
inch  thick.  The  object  of  this  is  to  suddenly 
reduce  the  temperature  from  a  white  heat  to  or 
below  a  dull  red  heat,  for  a  simultaneous  pro- 
duction then  takes  place  of  carbonic  oxide  gas 
and  vapors  of  sodium,  which  are  then  con- 
densed; while,  if  the  transition  is  slowly  ef- 
fected, the  products  at  a  bright  red  heat,  by  a 
new  reaction,  are  only  soda  and  carbon  (or  such 
compounds  as  rhodizonate.  oroconate,  &c.,  of 
soda).  The  condensed  sodium  flows  from  the 
refrigerant  into  a  recipient  half  filled  with  naph- 
tha or  some  of  the  heavy  coal  oils.  The  opera- 
tion lasts  two  hours  fr*om  the  time  that  the  heat 
is  sufficient  to  inflame  the  gases.  Before  pro- 
ceeding to  another  charge,  the  cylinders  are 
cleaned  with  an  iron  scraper.  They  then  receive 
a  charge  of  5.6  kilogrammes  each,  and  the  opera- 
tion proceeds  as  before.  The  sodium  is  purified 
by  redistillation  from  an  iron  retort,  or  some- 
times by  merely  remelting  it  in  an  iron  pot,  and 
allowing  the  impurities  to  subside.  It  is  then 
cast  into  bars,  and  preserved  under  naphtha  or 
heavy  coal  oil.  Ooncretions  of  soda  and  lime, 
brought  Over  in  the  form  of  dust  and  retain- 
ing a  little  sodium,  remain  in  the  refrigerant, 
and  when  scraped  out  and  redistilled  yield  a 
small  additional  quantity  of  sodium.  The  total 
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Srodact  is  abont  1.2  kilogranuxieB  of  crude  bo« 
iam,  yielding  1.1  (2.424  lbs.)  of  purified  bars. 
The  sodium  Sius  obtained  costs,  according  to 
Payen  (in  1869),  80  francs  or  $6.79  per  kil- 
ogramme, instead  of  its  former  price  of  1,000 
francs.  One  of  the  principal  elements  of  cost 
consists  in  the  sheet  iron  cylinders,  which  must 
be  renewed  after  two  operations.  Their  dura- 
bility may  be  increased  by  surrounding  them 
with  a  lute  of  refractory  clay,  and  heating  them 
on  the  bed  of  a  reverbieratory  furnace,  which 
might  be  done  whenever  the  consumption  of 
aluminum  requires  the  manufacture  of  sodium 
on  a  large  scale.  The  principal  use  of  so- 
dium is  in  the  manufacture  of  aluminum,  and 
tilie  otiier  earthy  metals  are  also  produced  by 
its  aid.— Sodium  forms  two  combinations  with 
oxygen:  1,  soda,  NaO  (see  Soda),  and  2,  per- 
oxide of  sodium.  The  latter,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained by  heating  to  redness  soda  or  hydrate 
of  soda  in  contact  with  air  or  oxygen,  or  by 
the  ignition  of  nitrate  of  soda,  is  a  dirty  green- 
ish yellow  substance,  less  fusible  than  hydrate 
of  soda,  and  a  non-conductor  of  electricity.  Its 
composition  is  still  uncertain,  as  it  has  never 
been  obtained  unmixed  with  soda,  but  is  prob- 
ably NaOs.  It  is  easily  decomposed.  A  sub- 
oxide is  also  said  to  exist.  Sodium  forms  sev- 
eral compounds  with  sulphur,  but  only  one,  the 
monosulphuret,  NaS,  is  well  defined  and  stable. 
Its  solution,  which  is  prepared  by  passing  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  through  a  strong  solution 
of  caustic  soda,  is  colorless,  and  can  be  preserv- 
ed for  a  long  time  without  sensible  alteration, 
rendering  it  very  valuable  as  a  chemical  re- 
agent. The  higher  sulphurets  are  obtained  by 
heating  carbonate  of  soda  or  the  monosulphuret 
with  an  excess  of  sulphur ;  one  is  known  as  the 
aoda  liver  of  sulphur.  A  compound  of  sodium 
with  phosphorus  is  produced  by  heating  them 
togetner.  It  is  a  lead-colored  sabstance,  which 
burns  when  heated  in  the  air,  producing  phos- 
phate of  soda.  Sodium  forms  but  one  com- 
Sound  with  chlorine,  common  salt,  NaCl  (see 
alt)  ;  with  iodine,  bromine,  and  fluorine,  sev- 
eral. With  aluminum  it  forms  two  double  ssJts 
of  much  interest.  The  first,  the  double  chloride 
(NaOl,  Ala  Ola),  has  been  used  with  advantage 
in  the  preparation  of  aluminum  (see  Alumi- 
kcm),  and  is  prepared  by  passing  a  current  of 
chlorine  over  a  mixture  of  100  parts  of  alumina, 
120  parts  of  common  salt,  and  40  parts  of  char- 
coal, made  up  in  balls  of  the  size  of  the  fist, 
with  a  little  water,  dried,  and  heated  in  earthen 
cylinders  about  4  feet  high  and  8  inches  in  diam- 
eter, provided  with  earthen  tubes  which  convey 
the  vapors  of  the  double  chloride  into  a  recipi- 
ent where  they  solidify.  After  remelting,  to  re- 
move some  impurities,  the  product  is  ready  for 
use.  The  double  fluoride,  8NaFl,  Ah  FU,  occurs 
in  large  quantities  in  Greenland.  (See  Ortolite.) 
SODOM,  one  of  the  southern  border  towns 
of  the  Oanaanites  (Gen.  x.  19),  which,  with 
Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Zeboim  (Deut.  xxix. 
88),  was  destroyed  on  account  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  inhabitants.    It  was  situated  in  or 


near  the  fertile  yaHey  of  Siddim  (G«LxiT.i. 
and  its  site  is  now  covered  by  the  sork 
portion  of  the  Dead  sea.  Lot,  after  sep&n :: 
from  Abraham,  settled  in  Sodom,  vhi::  i 
that  time  had  its  own  king.  The  crime  s^^^ 
nature,  on  account  of  which,  acoording  to  Gf: 
esis,  the  city  was  destroyed,  has  been  tL- 
after  it.  The  name  has  also  been  preser^ti: 
a  plant  called  apple  of  Sodom,  mentiont^f  1; 
Josephus,  which  by  most  modern  writers  (E.: 
inson,  Seetzen,  &c.)  is  identified  with  a  pir 
called  by  the  Arabs  aher. 

SOFALA,  a  tract  of  country  mi  the  E. cc« 
of  Africa,  comprehended  within  tlie  tcrnc: 
knovni  as  Mozambique.  It  extends  from  iV: 
lat.  18°  to  24'  S.,  and  from  the  seaboard 'm)-j^ 
Lupata  mountains,  having  an  extreme  iiLi: 
of  about  400  m.  and  a  breadth  of  200 1 
Along  the  coast  the  landis  lowaDds&sJj'r 
swampy,  but  rises  toward  the  interior  di  2 
terminates  in  the  mountain  range  fllreftdTDe- 
tioned.  The  country  is  watered  bj  sera! 
considerable  rivers,  which  annnallj  ore.'f  j» 
their  banks ;  the  most  important  are  the  S^ 
la,  the  Bocias,  the  Sabia,  and  the  Miabc 
There  are  mines  of  iron  and  copper,  ud  ^ 
topazes,  and  rubies  are  found.  ThePorfc:«<e 
possessions  in  Sofala  occupy  an  tfetof  kVjit 
10,000  sq.  m.,  and  have  a  popnkdoi  d  SST.- 
000.  They  comprise  the  districts  of  ^^ 
mane,  Sena,  Tete,  Ohickowa,  aad  Zz3^<^ 
The  Ueutenant-govemor  of  these  tenitone  is 
under  the  governor  of  Mozambiqcfii  u^  ^ 
sides  at  Sena.— Sofala.  a  town  in  the  ab(;^ 
country,  and  formerly  the  capital  of  *  BSf:** 
kingdom,  is  situated  at  the  month  of  tlk  r:^^- 
SofWa,  in  lat.  20^  S.,  long.  85"E.  lihi&'f^^ 
and  a  church,  and  consists  of  a  few  mau  ai 
straw  huts,  though  once  a  place  of  oonadersirf 
trade.  The  climate  is  very  nnhealthj.  ^^» 
gold  dust  is  exported,  and  8omeantho^t4r? 
supposed  that  it  is  the  Ophir  of  the  wcHii^ 
SOIL.    See  Agmoultubi.  _, 

SOISSONS  (anc.  IfatiodunumjSd^^ 
Augmta  Sumianum),  a  fortified  town  of  Frt* 
in  the  department  of  Aisne,  on  the  kft  m^ 
the  river  Aisne,  60  m.  N.  E.  from  P«re;  Jf 
in  1856,  r,636.  It  has  a  cathedral  buik  ic «, 
12th  and  18th  centuries,  the  rained  «W^5 '• 
St.  Jean  des  Vignes,  a  castle,  and  a  mf  ^ 
the  enrirons  is  the  abbey  of  8t  K^  '^^, 
ed  by  Olothwre  I.  in  667,  in  which  I/:«-^  J 
D^bonnaire  was  confined  by  his  sons,  iw  -^ 
occupied  as  an  institute  for  deaf  motes,  i-j-^ 
are  manufactures  of  fine  tapestry,  linen,  t.>«.' 
cordage,  earthenware,  and  leather.-^'N';^'^ 
was  the  chief  place  of  the  Saeaaonei  «i  - 
time  of  OflBsar,  and  in  the  6th  centory  t^icjj^ 
tal  of  Clovis,  and  gave  name  to  the  Up^^ 
of  his  4th  son.  It  has  sustained  rmj^-. 
the  last  by  the  aUies  in  18U.  The  »^f;'. 
which  condemned  the  doctrines  of  Abeii'^'^' 

here  in  1122. 
SOLAtr  GOOSE.    SeeGAXSiT.         , 
SOLANDER,  Daxiel  Chabub.  •  ^^J\ 

naturalist,  born  in  the  prorince  of  >«™-* 
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^eb.  28,  1736,  died  in  London  in  1782.     He 
-was  educated  at  Upsal  under  Linn»ti0.     Af- 
'ter  receiving  the  degree  of  M.D.  he  made  a 
toTir  in  Russia,  went  to  the  Oanarj  isles,  where 
lie  spent  some  time  in  studying  their  natural 
liistory,  and  thence  reached  England  in  1760, 
and  was  soon  after  employed  in  preparing  a 
eatalogue  of  the  collections  in  the  British  mu- 
eeum,  and  subsequently  as  an  assistant  in  the 
natural  history  department.    In  1766  he  pub- 
lished a  Catalogue  of  the  Brander  colleotion  of 
fossils  in  the  British  museum.    In  1768  he  ac- 
companied Sir  Joseph  Banks  on  Oapt  Oook*8 
first  Toyage  round  the  world.    In  1778  he  was 
appointed  under  librarian  to  the  British  mu- 
seum, which  office  he  held  until  his  death. 
He  published  several  papers  in  the  '*  Transac- 
tions" of  the  royal  and  other  societies^  and  left 
a  large  number  of  manuscripts  on  scientifio 
topics  which  are  still  preserved  in  the  museum. 
BOLANO,  a  K  W.  oo.  of  Oalifomia,  bound- 
ed 8.  E.  by  Sacramento  river  and  8.  by  Suisun 
bay;  area,  906  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  7,170. 
The  surface  is  broken,  and  contains  several 
beautiful  and  fertile  valleys.    The  W.  part  is 
mountainous.    Mare  island,  on  which  is  a  U. 
6.  navy  yard,  is  within  the  county.    The  pro- 
ductions in  1868  were   165,160  bushels   of 
wheat,  164,175  of  barley,  and  24,990  of  oats. 
There  are  excellent  mineral  springs^  and  veins 
of  coal  and  marble.    Capital,  Benicia. 
SOLAR  SYSTEM.    See  Astbonomy. 
SOLAR  TIME.    See  Day. 
SOLDER.    See  Alloy,  and  Bbazivg. 
SOLDIER.    See  Abaiy,  Abttt.t.kby,  Oayal- 
BY,  and  Iktaittby. 

SOLE  (solem,  Ouv.),  a  genus  of  soft-rayed  flat 
fishes  of  the  family  pleuroneetidaj  the  charac- 
ters of  which  have  been  given  under  Floundeb. 
The  genus  is  characterized  by  the  jaws  con- 
cealed under  the  scaly  skin,  the  upper  rounded 
and  longest;  the  eyes  are  both  on  the  right 
side,  small,  the  lower  behind  the  upper  and 
almost  at  the  angle  of  the  month ;  the  moulh  is 
earved,  and  turned  almost  wholly  to  the  left 
side,  and  the  fine  and  viUiform  teeth  are  nearly 
all  on  this  side ;  the  snout  is  in  advance  of  the 
mouth;  the  lateral  line  straight;  branchial 
openings  below  the  small  pectorals;  dorsal  and 
anal  very  long,  often  confluent  with  the  caudal : 
no  air  bladder,  and  no  pancreatic  csBca,  and 
the  intestine  long  and  oftien  doubled ;  the  blind 
side  is  sometimes  furnished  with  shred-like 
villi.  The  common  sole  (8.  wlgarUj  Ouv.)  has 
the  body  more  elongated  than  in  most  flat  fishes, 
with  a  blunt  and  rounded  muzzle ;  the  length 
is  from  10  to  20  inches,  and  the  color  uniform 
dark  brown  above  and  white  below,  the  pec- 
torals tipped  with  black.  It  inhabits  the  sandy 
shores  of  Great  Britain,  keeping  near  the  bot- 
tom, feeding  on  the  spawn  and  firy  of  other 
fishes  and  on  shell  fish ;  it  is  found  from  the 
seas  of  Scandinavia  to  the  Mediterranean.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  and  most  delicate  fishes  for 
the  table,  and  is  caught  in  immense  numbers 
by  trawl  nets ;  86,000  bushels  have  been  brought 


to  Billingsgate  market  alone  in  a  year ;  it  is 
one  of  the  most  important  fisheries ;  the  fiesh 
is  white  and  firm,  and  is  in  good  condition 
all  the  year  except  in  February  and  March, 
when  they  are  spawning.  Some  are  found 
reversed,  or  with  the  eyes  and  colored  surface 
on  the  left  side,  and  a  few  are  dark  and  rough 
on  both  sides.  The  lemon  or  French  sole  (3, 
pegmoy  Yarr.)  is  smaller,  yellowish  brown  above 
spotted  with  darker  brown,  wider,  and  thicker. 
]n  the  genus  monochvnu  (Ouv.)  there  is  no  pec- 
toral on  the  blind  side,  and  the  other  is  veiy 
smalL  Here  belongs  the  variegated  sole  (if. 
linguatulus^  Ouv.),  reddish  brown  above,  doud- 
ed  both  on  the  body  and  fins  with  darker  ;  the 
scales  lar^e  and  harsh ;  it  is  about  10  inches 
long,  and  mhabits  the  seas  of  Europe.  In  achU 
rus  (Lac.)  there  are  no  pectorals ;  species  are 
found  in  the  Indian  seas,  with  the  upper  parts 
marbled  with  brown  and  lighter.  To  this  genus 
belongs  the  New  York  sole  (A,  mollis,  Mitch.), 
6  to  8  inches  long,  dark  brown,  marked  trans- 
versely with  irregular  black  bands,  and  scales 
^xnall ;  it  is  found  from  Nantucket  to  Oarolina. 

SOLEOISM  (Gr.  aoXoiKurfios),  an  ungram- 
matical  use  of  language.  The  word  is  derived 
from  Soli,  a  city  of  Oilicia,  whose  inhabitants 
were  famous  at  Athens  for  their  incorrect  and 
inelegant  speech. 

SOLEURE,  or  Solothubk,  a  N.  W.  canton  of 
Switzerland,  composed  of  two  uneqnal  parts,  and 
bounded  by  Basel  Landsdiaft,  Aargau,  Bern,  and 
France;  area,  280  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  69,527, 
of  whom  59,749  were  Roman  Oatholics.  The  Ju- 
ra mountains  occupy  a  part  of  the  canton,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  surface  is  level  and  fertile. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  river  Aar,  a  tributary  of 
the  Rhine.  Gold,  silver,  iron,  and  lignite  are 
found.  The  soil  is  remarkably  fertile,  both  on 
the  lower  grounds  and  mountain  slopes.  A 
great  deal  of  the  surface  is  occupied  by  mead* 
ows  and  pastures,  npon  which  large  numbers 
of  cattle  are  kept.  The  forests  are  extensive, 
and  contain  much  valuable  timber.  German 
is  the  language  of  the  canton.  The  govern- 
ment was  formerly  aristocratic,  but  democratic 
principles  haye  been  largely  introduced  into  it, 
especially  by  the  revision  of  the  constitution 
in  1841.  The  capital,  Soleure,  is  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  Weissenstein,  on  the  Aar ;  pop. 
6,000.  ^ 

SOLFAING.    See  fi|)LMizATioN. 

SOLFERINO,  a  village  of  Italy  in  E.  Lom- 
bardy,  near  Oastiglione.  It  has  a  ruined  castie, 
formerly  tiie  seat  of  a  prince  of  Solfbrino ;  but 
it  is  principally  remarkable  for  the  great  battle 
fought  here  between  the  allied  French  and 
Sardinian  forces  and  the  Austrians  on  June  24, 
1859.  This  battle  lasted  16  hours,  and  4  French 
eorpi  eTarmSe  under  Marshals  Baraguay  d'Hil- 
liers,  MacMahon,  Oanrobert,  and  Niel,  and  led 
by  the  emperor  iTapoleon  III.,  and  4  divisions 
of  the  Sardinian  army,  commanded  by  Victor 
Emanuel  in  person,  were  opposed  to  an  im- 
mense Austrian  force,  tmder  tne  command  of 
the  emperor  Francis  Joseph.    The  points  at 
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whioh  the  strogffle  was  most  severe  were  the 
heights  of  the  yulage  of  Solferino,  which  were 
captured  after  a  long  and  terrible  fight  by  the 
first  corps  under  Mi^hal  Baragoaj  d'Hilliers ; 
the  height  of  Medole,  from  wnich  Gen.  Niel 
with  the  4th  corps  drove  the  Anstrians,  though 
at  a  heavy  loss,  to  the  villages  of  Bebecoo  and 
Guiddezolo;  tne  village  of  Oapriana,  which 
was  the  scene  of  a  desperate  strife;  and  the 
vicinity  of  Rivoltella,  where  Victor  Emanuel 
and  the  Sardinians  contended  long  and  success- 
foil  j  with  the  enemy.  The  battle  was  finally 
gained  by  the  allies  in  consequenoe  of  the 
greater  range  of  their  artillery  and  rifles,  and 
the  desperate  and  reckless  bravery  of  the 
Zouave  corps.  The  French  army  had  12,000 
men  killed  and  wounded,  150  officers  killed, 
and  720  han  du  combat ;  the  Sardinians  5,000 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  The  Austrians 
lost  many  more  in  killed  and  woonded  than  the 
allies,  and  beside  left  in  their  hands  4  stand- 
ards, 80  cannon,  and  6,000  prisoners. 

SOLGER,  Eabl  Wilhxlm  YvKcnsk^^  a 
German  writer  on  lesthetics,  bom  in  Scnwedt^ 
Brandenburg,  Nov.  28,  1780,  died  in  Berlin, 
Oct.  20,  1819.  He  studied  the  classics  at  Ber- 
lin and  the  law  at  Halle,  interesting  Mmself 
also  in  sdsthetio  and  philosophical  inquiries,  at- 
tended the  lectures  of  Schelling  at  Jena  in 
1801,  received  a  civil  appointment  in  1808  in 
Berlin,  where  he  heard  the  lectures  of  Fichte, 
and  in  1806  retired  to  Schwedt,  and  completed 
there  his  translation  of  Sophocles  (2  vols.,  Ber- 
lin, 1808 ;  2d  ed.,  1824).  Me  became  professor 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  in  1809,  and  at  Berlin 
in  1811.  He  published  EnDin:  vier  Gemdche 
aber  das  Sehdne  und  die  Kunst  (2  vols.,  JSerlin, 
1815),  and  Philosophuehe  Oet^)rdehe  (Berlin, 
1817).  After  his  death,  his  Naehgelas^ene 
Sohry^ten  und  Br^ftoscTuel  were  edited  by  Tieck 
and  Yon  Raumer  (2  volsw,  Leipsio,  1826),  and 
his  Vorlesungen  uSer  die  Aestketik  by  Heyse 
(Berlin,  182^. 

SOLIMAn.    See  Soltmak. 

SOLEPEDA,  a  term  employed  by  Ouvier  and 
other  naturalists  for  the  pachyderms  which 
have  only  one  apparent  toe  and  a  single  hoof 
on  each  foot,  like  the  horse,  ass,  and  zebra. 
Solidungula  is  an  equiyalent  term  used  by 
Owen  and  others, 

SOUS,  Amomo  ds,  a  Spanish  historian  and 
poet,  bom  in  Alcala  defienares,  July  18, 1610, 
died  in  Madrid,  April  19,  1686.  He  studied 
the  civil  and  canon  law  at  the  university  of  Sal- 
amanca, and  wrote  his  first  play  while  there. 
In  1642  he  was  appointed  to  a  lucrative  office 
under  the  secretary  of  state,  and  after  the  death 
of  Philip  I Y.  was  created  first  historiographer 
of  the  transactions  of  the  Spaniards  in  botii 
Indies.  He  entered  holy  orders  in  1667,  and 
died  in  extreme  poverty.  Out  of  Spain  Soils  is 
best  known  by  his  Hietoria  de  la  conquista  de 
Mexico  (foL,  Madrid,  1684).  His  principal  plim 
are  El  aleaiar  del  secrete,  La  GitaniUa  de  Mor 
drid  (which  is  reproduced  in  Bowley  and  Mid- 
dleton's  "  Spanish  Gyp^"  and  Victor  Hugo's 
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NetreDemedsPairis)^  and UnlAoUotsak 
His  plays,  14  in  number,  were  ^oSM^  (& 
lectively  at  Madrid  in  1732. 

SOLITAIRE,  a  wingless  bird  of  the  k 
family,  the  d^dus  soUtarim  (6md)  or;- 
pesophapt  soUtaria  (Strickland),  s  ]utn?tf 
the  little  island  of  Bodrigaez,  a  fevmilesl 
of  Mauritius ;  like  the  rest  of  its  fuailT,  if  r 
now  existing,  it  has  become  extmct  wit^i 
few  centuricB.  According  to  the  French  Tf; 
ager  Leguat,  the  male  was  brownish  gnT.ili^ 
tie  larger  than  a  turkey,  which  it  reseodMa 
its  feet,  but  the  beak  was  more  hooked,  a 
the  neck  longer  and  straighter;  the  tiil  ray 
short,  and  Uie  posterior  part  <^  ^  bfiij 
rounded;  the  eyes  black  and  livelj^tbey 
without  comb  or  crest^  and  the  featottf  tt 
lower  parts  imbrioated ;  the  weight  tboa  fi 
lbs. ;  (die  female  smaller  and  lifter  eokni 
It  received  its  name  from  its  bong  geoAiy 
seen  alone,  though  it  was  not  imeoanBoii  <& 
the  island;  the  wings  were  too  short  for  fi^ 
but  were  moved  n^idly  while  rmimiK,  £^ 
the  hard  knob  at  the  end  was  used  ssajm 
pal  means  of  defence ;  hence,  tiioogh  w^. 
to  fly,  the  sternum  was  provided  vithirtTffiif 
keel  for  the  attachment  of  mosdes;  it  ^dsot 
run  rapidly,  and  was  not  very  Aj.  1$  w 
monogamous,  Tnalring  a  nestonthegnaadof 
the  leaves  of  the  palm,  laying  0Deeg|,lKfff 
than  that  of  a  goose ;  the  yoong  reqaind  to 
be  fed  in  the  nest  The  flesh  wis  aid  to  fee 
fat  and  good  eating,  and  the  food  to  bi  w 
fruit  of  the  date  pahn.  Thoo^  hekngB!?^ 
the  dodo  family,  it  had  a  longwneeksDdh^ 
a  shorter  beak,  and  more  devHopedino^;;^ 
toes  were  8  in  front  and  1  behind,  and  thm 
was  2  inches  long  and  of  a  red  color.  Awoff 
allied  bird  in  the  island  of  Bonrbso,  dW  ^ 
solitwre,  was  whitish  or  fi^t  yeflor,  wiihtk 
tips  of  the  wings  and  tail  blsd:;  it  re  « 
large  as  a  goose.  The  bones  fonnd  «^  * 
most  all  their  animal  matter.  ItiseoonKKd 
by  Messrs.  Strickland  and  MeliiDc,  in  twr 
work  on  "The  Dodo  and  itsBBdwd  (««- 
London,  1848),  as  a  terrestrial  nwdiftawitf 
the  treraninm,  but  having  no  immeduteiW 
with  other  ground  pigeons.  See  «^  "[*; 
ceedmgs  of  the  Zoologwal  Sodefr  (rfl^a»» 
for  1861,  pp.  280-284.  ,    , 

SOLMIZATION,  in  singing,  the  irk  rftpg- 
ing  to  the  r  notes  of  the  mnsicsl  ^^^ 
aiyllables,  designated  do,  ^^f^^ut 
by  the  use  of  which  the  singer  is «»««» 
utter  the  sound  with  m<>rofWnfi«w»f^^ 
and  to  remember  more  exactly  the  P*^^ 
tones  and  semi-tones.  The  art  wsi  iw«^ 
by  the  Greeks,  but  the  ^Uables i^f^^ 
at  present,  with  the  exception  of  »«^J; 
tered  from  ut  to  do  on  aceonnt  rftl«  «5IS' 
and  of  the  last,  which  was  added  by  the  fteae. 

were  introduced  by  Guide  Aretina  xb«  ^ 
tave  is  completed  by  the  repetition  « thej^ 
syllable,  <fo  ;  and  in  ringing,  sJl  the  ss^^ 
retain  their  Italian  pronunciation'        ^ 
SOLOMON,    SeeHIBBBW8,ToLiI.^* 
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SOLOMON,  SoKft  or.    See  Oantiole8. 

BOLOMON,  WiBDOK  OF.  Bee  Wisdok  op 
Solomon. 

BOLOMON  BEN  ISAAC,  rabbi,  erroneons- 
Ij  sanuuned  Yabhi,  and  generally  known  un- 
der the  abbreviation  Babhi  (the  initials  of  the 
Hebrew  Bdbbi  Shelofnoh  Titthaki),  a  Jewish 
commentator  of  the  Bible  and  Talmud,  bom 
in  Trojes,  France,  about  1040,  died  there,  July 
18, 1106.  His  comments  on  both  the  Hebrew 
Scriptores  and  the  Talmud  have  till  this  day 
served  as  the  principal  manual,  in  Hebrew,  of 
the  youthful  student^  as  well  as  of  the  scholar. 
Those  on  the  Bible  have  been  translated  into 
Latin  by  Breithaupt  (8  vols.,  Qotha,  in0-'14). 
A  oritioal  essay  on  Bashi  has  been  written  in 
German  by  Dr.  Znnz  0n  the  Zeitschrijt  ftir  die 
Wiaaenachaft  des  Judenthumt,  1822),  and  trans- 
lated into  Hebrew  by  Samson  Bloch. 

SOLOMON  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  the  S. 
Pacific  lying  to  the  S.  E.  of  New  Britain  and 
S.  of  New  Guinea,  extending  in  a  S.  K  direc- 
tion from  lat  4*"  60'  to  ll"*  60'  S.,  and  from 
long.  164''  80'  to  162'*  80'  E.  The  group  is 
composed  of  9  principal  and  several  smaller 
idands,  the  area  of  the  whole  being  estimated 
at  10,000  sq.  m.  The  largest  of  the  islands 
is  about  180  m.  long  and  20  broad ;  but  they 
have  never  been  surveyed.  Mountains,  often 
of  considerable  height,  traverse  them.  The 
ehores  are  generally  low,  and  in  some  places 
bordered  with  mangrove  swamps.  They  are 
watered  by  numerous  streams,  and  the  tem- 
perature cooled  by  copious  rains.  They  are 
inhabited  by  two  races,  the  negriUo,  black  with 
woolly  hair,  and  the  Malay,  copper-colored  with 
straight  or  curly  hair  and  much  better  looking. 
The  population  is  very  irregularly  distributed, 
the  N.  islands  being  more  populous  than  the 
others.  They  were  discovered  by  the  Spanish 
navigator  Mendana  in  1667,  and  rediscovered 
by  Carteret  in  1767. 

SOLOMON'S  SEAL  {polygonaUm,  Toume- 
fort),  a  genus  of  herbaceous  perennial  plants, 
arith  jointed  tuberous  roots,  belonging  to  the 
lily  family.  The  common  Solomon's  seal  (P. 
mUffars)  has  creeping,  fleshy,  strong-scented, 
and  knobby  or  iointed  rhizomes,  and  its  trivial 
name  is  derived  from  certain  marks  perceptible 
on  the  transverse  sections  of  these  jointo,  re- 
sembling cabalistic  characters.  This  species  is 
a  native  of  Europe,  and  is  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens, its  alternate,,  dasping,  broadly  elliptical, 
acute,  ribbed  leaves,  greenish  white,  axillary, 
pendulous  flowers,  and  spherical  dark  blue  ber- 
ries rendering  it  attractive.  A  variety  with 
double  flowers  is  known.  There  are  several 
North  American  species.  The  greater  Solo- 
mon's seal  (P.  ffiganteum,  Dietrich),  supposed 
by  some  to  be  identical  with  the  common  kind, 
has  a  tall,  stout,  terete  stem,  ovate,  partly  dasp- 
ing, many-nerved  leaves,  and  axillary  flowers 
with  2  to  8  peduncles ;  it  occurs  in  alluvial 
soils.  The  2-flowered  Solomon's  seal  (P.  U- 
iUfrum,  Ell.)  is  more  common  on  wooded 
banks;  its  stem  is  slender,  1  to  8  feet  high ;  its 


leaves  ovate  oblong  or  lance-oblong,  nearly 
sessile,  and  pubescent;  its  peduncles  mostly 
2-flowered.    All  the  species  grow  readily. 

SOLON,  the  Athenian  lawgiver,  bom  about 
688  B.  0.,  died  in  Athens  about  669.  He  was 
of  the  purest  heroic  blood,  his  father  being  a 
descendant'Of  Oodrus,  and  his  mother  a  cousin 
of  the  mother  of  Pisistratus.  In  his  youth  he 
visited  many  parts  of  Greece  and  Asia  as  a 
merchant,  gained  distinction  by  his  poems 
while  there  was  as  yet  no  Greek  prose,  and 
from  his  reputation  for  political  wisdom  was 
reckoned,  in  all  the  lists,  one  of  the  seven 
sages.  After  returning  to  Athens,  he  began 
his  political  career  by  recovering  Salamis  from 
the  Megarians.  The  Athenians  had  repeatedly 
failed  in  their  attempts  upon  this  island,  and 
had  prohibited  any  citizen  on  pain  of  death 
from  proposing  a  renewal  of  the  enterprise. 
Solon  counter^ited  madness,  and  in  apparent 
frenzy  read  in  the  agora  a  short  poem,  the 
eflfect  of  which  was  that  the  law  was  rescinded, 
war  declared,  and  he  himself  appointed  to  the 
•command  of  it.  In  a  single  campaign  (about 
600  B.  0.)  the  Megarians  were  expeUed  from 
the  island,  but  a  tedious  conflict  ensued,  which 
was  finally  settled  in  favor  of  Athens  by  the 
arbitration  of  Sparta.  Soon  after,  in  the  Am- 
phictyonic  council,  he  moved  the  decree  by 
which  the  Athenians  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Delphian  oracle  against  Cirrha.  In  694  B.  0., 
when  his  fame  for  wisdom  and  integrity  was 
spread  throughout  Greece,  when  he  derived  a 
double  influence  from  his  connection  by  birth 
with  the  aristocrats  and  by  occupation  with 
the  commerdal  dasses,  and  when  civil  dissen- 
sions and  the  miserable  condition  of  the  poor- 
er classes  had  made  society  in  Athens  intoler- 
able, he  was  called  by  all  parties  to  the  archon- 
ship,  with  powers  substantially  dictatorial,  and 
chiefly  witn  authority  to  confirm,  repesl,  or 
modify  the  Draconian  laws.  It  is  undoubted 
that  he  might  have  made  himself  despot,  and 
that  his  friends  were  disappointed  at  his  refusal 
to  do  so.  The  constitution  of  Solon  (see  Athens. 
vol.  ii.  p.  269),  which  made  property  instead  ox 
birth  the  title  of  citizenship,  and  which  was 
the  prelude  to  the  subsequent  democracy,  was 
proclaimed  and  accepted  without  discusdon  or 
redstance,  and  by  a  solemn  oath  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  people  was  dedared  valid  with- 
out alteration  for  10  years.  He  obtained  leave 
of  absence  for  that  period ;  vidted  Egypt,  and 
conversed  on  matters  of  an  unknown  anti- 
quity with  the  priests  Psenophis  of  Heliopolis 
and  Souohis  of  Sais ;  and  went  thence  to  Cy- 
prus, where  he  persuaded  the  prince  of  ^pea 
to  change  the  site  of  the  town,  and  himself 
made  the  regulations  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
new  establishment,  which  in  his  honor  was 
called  Soli.  The  story,  related  by  Herodotus, 
of  an  interview  between  him  and  Croesus  at 
Sardis,  seems  irreconcilable  with  chronology. 
He  returned  to  Athens  prior  to  the  first  usur- 
pation of  Pisistratas  (660  B.  C),  and  amid  vio- 
lent dissendons  was  respected  by  all  parties, 
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but  was  unable  to  ovemile  tbe  popalar  fiivor 
of  his  kindman.  He  attempted  in  vain  to  roQse 
the  citizens  against  the  usurper,  from  whom, 
however,  he  £d  not  withhold  his  advice  when 
opposition  had  proved  futile. — ^The  chief  sources 
for  the  bioffraphy  of  Solon  are  the  compilationa 
of  Plutarch  and  Diogenes  Lafirtius.  The  ex- 
tant fragments  of  his  poems  are  usually  con- 
tained in  the  collections  of  the  Greek  gnomic 
poets,  and  there  is  a  separate  edition  bj  Bach 
(Leyden,  1826). 

SOLSTICE  (Lat.  sol,  the  sun,  and  ito,  to 
stand),  the  period  in  the  annual  revolution  of 
the  earth  round  the  sun,  when  he  is  at  that 
point  in  the  ecliptic  furthest  north  or  south  from 
the  equator,  or  in  other  words  reaches  his  great- 
est northern  or  southern  declination.  There 
are  two  solstices  in  the  year:  the  smmner  sol- 
stice, June  22,  when  the  sun  seems  to  traverse 
the  tropic  of  Oancer;  and  the  winter  solstice, 
Dec.  22,  when  he  reaches  his  greatest  southern 
declination,  and  appears  to  traverse  the  tropic 
of  Capricorn.  For  several  days  before  and  af- 
ter the  solstice  there  is  but  a  sHght  variation  in 
the  sun^s  apparent  declination,  and  he  is  said 
to  stand-stiU.  The  solstitial  points  are  the  two 
points  of  the  ecliptic  at  whicn  the  sun's  great- 
est elevation  above  or  depression  below  the 
equator  terminates,  and  a  circle  supposed  to 
pass  through  these  points  and  the  poles  of  the 
earth  is  called  the  solstitial  oolure. 

SOLTIEOFF,  the  name  of  a  Bussian  family, 

Srominent  since  the  16th  century.  I.Pbaseovta 
'kdobovna  (died  in  1696)  became  wife  of  the 
ozar  Ivan  Alezeievitch,  and  mother  of  the  em- 
press Anna.  II.Semsv,  governor  of  Moscow,  was 
m  1732  raised  by  his  aunt,  the  empress  Anna, 
to  the  dignity  of  count  in  the  Bussian  nobility. 
m.  Peteb  Sbmenoyitoh,  count,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, received  in  1759  the  chief  command  of 
the  Bussian  army  in  the  7  years'  war,  gained  in 
ooojunction  with  the  Austrian  general  Loudon 
the  decisive  victory  of  Xunersdorf  (Aug.  12, 
1769)  over  Frederic  the  Great,  was  afterward 
governor-general  of  Moscow,  and  died  in  1772. 

IV.  NiooLAi  IvANOViTOH,  of  another  branch 
of  the  family,  a  Bussian  statesman,  bom  Oct. 
24, 1786,  died  in  St.  Petersburg,  May  28, 1816. 
He  was  tutor  to  Alexander,  who  was  afterward 
emperor,  became  field  marshal  in  1796,  and 

S resident  of  the  imperial  council  in  1812 ;  and 
uring  the  absence  of  Alexander  in  181&-'15 
he  held  the  authority  of  regent  of  the  empire. 
In  1814  he  was  raised  to  tiie  rank  of  prince. 

V.  Sbbgei,  prince,  grandson  of  the  preceding, 
travelled  in  Persia  in  1838  and  in  the  East  In- 
dies from  1841  to  1846,  and  has  published  nar- 
ratives in  the  French  and  Bussian  languages: 
Voyages  dans  VInde  (Paris,  1849),  and  Voyage 

en  r&rse  (Paris,  1851). 
SOLUBLE  GLASS.  See  Shioates,  Soluble, 
SOL  WAY  FBITH.  an  arm  of  the  Irish  sea, 
which  extends  in  a  N.  £.  direction,  between 
England  and  Scotland,  about  41  in.,  with  a 
breadth  varying  from  20  m..  between  St  Bees 
Head  in  Cumberland  and  Bayberry  Head  in 
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Kirkcndbri^tshiie,  to  2  m.  Xtreodreiipii 
the  English  side  the  rivers  Derwent,  Ek 
Waver,  Wampool,  and  Eden;  and  upon  tk 
Scottish  side,  the  Urr,  Kith,  snd  Asia 
Whitehaven,  Maryport,  and  Alkmbj  sre  s^ 
ated  on  the  English  side,  and  Annan  udEn 
oudbright  on  the  Scottish.  At  ebb  tide  t  ^ 
portion  of  the  frith  is  left  dry;  and  its  vttt 
IS  always  much  di8cdore4  by  ti^  and  is^ 
earth  carried  into  it  by  the  streams.  TfaoeKt 
several  valuable  salmon  fisheries  npeo  the 
rivers  which  flow  into  it 

SOLTMAN  H,  called  the  KAosmrcT.  tk 
10th  Ottoman  snltan,  bom  inl49i,^A:; 
80, 1666.  He  was  the  son  of  Selim  L  whs 
he  sncceeded  in  1520.  Differentlj  edocnd 
from  Ottoman  princes  in  gnienl,  he  badn- 
oeived  instruction  upon  politics  and  for^rv 
ment,  and  began  his  reign  with  the  lefonBatkc 
of  abuses.  In  1621  he  subdual  the  rebdBx 
of  Grozeli  Bev  in  Syria,  and  in  HmgiiTtook 
Belgrade,  Szal4nkem6n,  and  PeterwaideiB.  i( 
ter  an  ardnons  siege  he  took  Rhodes  froo^ 
knights  of  St  John  in  1522.  He  invaded  Hc- 
gary  a  second  time  in  1626,  won  thedeeon 
battle  of  Moh&cs,  in  which  the  king  of  Sob- 
gary,  Louis  U.,  was  slain,  overran  a  pot  of  tiie 
kingdom,  and  recognized  as  king  JobiZipoiTi. 
who  put  himself  under  Sidynian's  proMttn. 
This  act  embroiled  the  sokan  with  the  linl 
king,  Ferdinand  L  of  Hapsbnig,  and  begi&tbe 
first  of  the  Turkish  wan  a^iinst  600917. 
In  1629  Scdymaa  took  Bnda,  and  a{ipeared  lie- 
fore  Vienna  with  an  army  180,000  stroor;  bat 
after  20  assaults  he  retired  with  a  lossof  ac«0 
men.  A  second  attempt  in  1538  was  not  nun 
sncceBsfid.  In  1584  he  invaded  ffA  tA, 
subdued  Armenia  and  Irak,  with  the  dtiesof 
Tabriz  and  Bagdad;  in  1686ibnDedantIIiiu 
with  Francis  1.  of  France  agunst  OnrieV. 
the  brother  of  Ferdinand;  in  the  nme.^ 
created  the  Barbary  corsair  Shur-ed-DNStf 
Barbarossa  a  Turkish  admiral,  aad  thv  sr^ 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Italian  eoeits;  eoe- 
quered  Oroatia  in  1587  by  a  great  Tictory  ow 
tne  imperialists  at  Eszek;  imd  in  1S38  moi 
the  conquest  of  Yemen.  Upon  the  deitltrf 
John  Z4polya  in  1540,  he  supported  hisj* 
Sigismund  Zdpolya,  and  continued  die  wrvu 
Ferdinand  until  1547,  when  a  truce  was  «gMd 
upon  under  which  that  prince  paid  trilsww 
his  remaining  Hungarian  pofiBeaBioo&  b  1^ 
he  again  invaded  Persia,  in  1648  gained  a  p^ 
battle  at  Van  in  Armenia,  and  in  IMl^'^^ 
quered  the  provinces  of  Shirvan  indGw^ 
Hostilities  in  Hungary  were  J*"®*^?!^ 
Transylvania  was  made  a  Torkiah  ^aBOf^i 
and  his  fleets  under  Piali,  the  socttssor  e{ 
Khair-ed-Deen,  gained  a  great  virtoryoTeroj 
combined  fleets  of  the  emperor  at  Jerto  oj  » 
African  coast.  A  truce  made  in  1M2  left  w 
Turks  in  possession  of  their  HoBgaritf/* 
quests.  In  an  attempt  upon  Maha  in  15ik  t^ 
whole  naval  force  of  Solyman  wae  i^««* 
In  1568  he  again  led  a  vast  ^rmj\&^^^ 
sion  of  Hungary,  crossed  the  Drive,  too  i» 
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riege  to  the  fortress  of  Szigeth,  which  was  de- 
fended by  a  small  garrison  under  the  heroio 
Zrinyi ;  but  a  paroxysm  of  anger  at  the  terrible 
repulses  he  encountered  induced  an  attack  of 
f,  in  which  he  died  a  few  days  before 


he  last  and  fatal  assault  was  made.  Under 
this  sultan  the  Ottoman  empire  attained  its 
greatest  military  power,  beginning  immediate- 
ly to  decline  under  his  successor,  Selim  II.  By 
tiie  Turks  he  was  sumamed  the  Legislator,  and 
the  Xano&n-Ifamehj  or  code  of  laws  and  regu- 
lations, drawn  up  under  his  direction,  formed 
the  basis  for  a  long  period  of  the  Turkish  ad- 
ministration of  government  and  Justice.  He 
was  also  a  patron  of  literature  and  art;  in  his 
reign  the  use  of  the  Turkish  language  in  litera- 
tjire  superseded  that  of  the  Persian^ 

SOmAULEES.    See  Esssah. 

80MERS,  John,  lord,  an  English  jurist  and 
Astesman,  bom  in  Worcester  about  1650,  died 
April  26, 1716.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
oollege,  Oxford,  and  in  1676  was  called  to  the 
bar  at  the  Middle  Temple,  but  continued  to  re- 
side for  several  years  longer  at  the  university. 
During  this  period  he  published  several  impor- 
tant political  pamphlets,  and  a  variety  of  met- 
rical and  prose  versions  from  classical  authors, 
comprising  his  chief  literary  productions.  In 
1682  he  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law  in 
London,  and  the  erudition  and  ability  which 
he  displayed  in  several  political  trials,  partic- 
ularly that  of  the  7  bishops  in  1688,  brought 
him  into  great  professional  eminence.  Thence- 
forth he  took  nis  place  among  the  leaders  of 
the  whig  party.  He  represented  Worcester  in 
the  convention  which  met  in  Jan.  1689,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  two  committees  (acting 
as  chairman  of  the  second)  which  prepared  the 
^Declaration  of  Right" — ^a  paper  emanating 
perhaps  wholly  from  him.  Having  secured  the 
fiftvor  of  the  king,  he  was  in  1689  appointed 
solicitor-general  and  knighted,  in  1692  attor- 
ney-general, and  in  1698  made  lord  keeper  of 
the  great  seal.  In  1697  he  was  appointed  lord 
chanceUor  and  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron 
Somers  of  Evesham.  From  the  time  when  he 
accepted  the  great  seal,  he  had  held  an  influ- 
ential place  in  the  cabinet.  After  ineffectual 
attempts  to  fasten  upon  him  a  charge  of  malad- 
ministration, and  also  of  complicity  in  the  pi- 
racies of  Capt.  Kidd,  whom  he  had  helped  fit 
out  a  ship  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  pirates, 
a  motion  was  made  in  the  house  of  commons, 
April  10, 1700,  that  the  king  should  be  requested 
to  dismiss  him  firom  office,  which  failed  by  a  de- 
cided vote.  But  as  Somers  had  been  absent,  by 
design  as  his  enemies  said,  but  really  through 
sickness,  during  the  debates  which  preceded 
the  passage  of  the  bill  for  resuming  the  king's 
Irish  grants,  a  measure  exceedingly  distastenil 
to  WiUiam,  he  was  on  the  I7th  of  the  same 
month  removed  from  office.  In  the  next  year 
an  attempt  was  made  to  impeach  Somers  on 
14  distinct  charges,  the  most  important  of 
which  referred  to  an  illegal  issue  at  the 
klDg*8  request  of  blank  oommisdons  under  the 


great  seal  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  cer- 
tain treaties;  to  his  alleged  complicity  with 
£idd;  and  to  his  acquisition  of  various  un- 
reasonable and  exorbitant  grants  from  the 
crown  in  addition  to  the  salary  and  fees  of  hia 
office.  After  many  conferences  between  the 
two  houses,  the  commons  declined  to  prosecute 
their  impeachment  on  the  day  named  by  the 
lords,  whereupon  the  latter  declared  Somers 
acquitted.  Somers  soon  recovered  the  favor 
of  the  king,  and  but  for  the  death  of  the  latter 
would  probably  have  soon  been  restored  to 

g)wer.  William's  last  speech  to  parliament, 
ec.  81, 1701,  which  Burnet  commends  as  "  the 
best  that  he  or  perhaps  any  other  prince  ever 
made  to  his  people,"  was  the  production  of 
Somers.  For  several  years  he  devoted  himself 
to  ordinary  parliamentary  duties,  among  the 
most  important  of  which  was  the  passage  of  a 
bill "  for  the  amendment  of  the  law  and  the  bet- 
ter advancement  of  justice ;"  and  he  took  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  measure  for  the  union  of  Scotland 
and  England.  Upon  the  accession  of  the  whigs 
to  power  in  1708,  Somers  was  appointed  presi- 
dent of  the  council,  and  held  the  office  until  the 
return  of  Harley  and  the  tories  in  1711.  Sub- 
sequently he  participated  in  legislative  duties 
until  his  death,  which  happened  from  apoplexy. 
Macaulay  calls  Somers  ''  m  some  respects  the 
greatest  man  of  that  age,  equaUy  eminent  as  a 
jurist  and  as  a  politician,  as  an  orator  and  as  a 
writer."  Of  his  personal  character  very  con- 
flicting opinions  were  entertained  during  his 
life^  the  tories  attacking  him  with  a  malignity 
which  never  provoked  him  into  an  unworthy 
act,  and  the  whigs  extolling  him  to  the  skies. 
To  the  extent  of  his  acquirements  and  the 
charm  of  his  conversation  all  his  contempora- 
ries bear  witness,  as  well  as  to  his  invariably 
good  temper.  A  number  of  original  letters  and 
papers,  illustrating  his  life  and  character,  per- 
ished by  fire  in  1752.  The  so  called  '^  Somers 
Tracts,"  published  in  16  vols.  4to.  (l748-'52; 
new  edition  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  18  vols.  4to., 
1809-'15),  consist  of  pamphlets  selected  chiefly 
from  his  library. 

SOMERS  ISLANDS.    See  Bebmtjdas. 

SOMERSET.  I.  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Me.,  border- 
ing on  Canada  East,  intersected  by  the  Kenne- 
bec river,  and  drained  by  the  head  streams  of 
the  Penobscot  and  Walloostook  rivers;  area, 
8,800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  86,754.  The  sur- 
face is  diversifled  and  the  soil  generally  good. 
There  are  several  small  lakes,  and  the  N.  part 
is  covered  with  forests,  affording  vast  quantities 
of  timber  for  export.  The  productions  in  1860 
were  56,695  bushels  of  wheat,  188,780  of  In- 
dian com,  828,680  of  oats,  827,667  of  potatoes, 
66,188  tons  of  hay,  and  767,624  lbs.  of  butter. 
There  were  15  grist  mills,  80  saw  mills,  20  tan- 
neries, a  woollen  factory,  a  foundery,  2  news- 
paper offices,  42  churches,  and  12,086  pupils  at- 
tending public  schools.  Oapital,  fTorridge- 
wock.  II.  A  central  co.  of  N.  J.,  bounded  N. 
E.  by  the  Passaic  and  W.  by  the  Lamington, 
and  intersected  by  the  Raritan  river;   area, 
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275  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  22,057.  The  Burfaoe 
in  some  parts  is  verj  hillj,  and  the  soil  gener- 
ally fertile,  especially  along  the  streams.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  109,867  hnshels  of 
wheat,  685,678  of  Indian  com,  498,222  of  oats, 
26,681  tons  of  hay,  564,578  lbs.  of  batter,  and 
27,466  of  wool.  There  were  81  grist  mills,  8 
saw  mills,  8  tanneries,  8  woollen  factories,  2 
newspaper  offices,  88  chorohes,  and  4,208  pu- 
pils attending  public  schools.  The  New  Jer- 
sey central  railroad  and  Delaware  and  Raritan 
canal  pass  through  the  county.  Capital,  Som- 
erville.  III.  A  8.  W.  co.  of  Penn.,  bordering  on 
Md.,  bounded  W.  by  the  Youghiogheny  rirer 
and  Laurel  ridge,  and  intersected  in  the  8.  by 
Oastleman's  river;  area,  1,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
1860,  26,784.  The  surface  is  generally  moun- 
tainous, and  the  soil  fertile.  The  glades  are 
admirably  adapted  to  grazing.  The  produo- 
tions  in  1850  were  92,136  bushels  of  wheats 
471,812  of  oats,  84,887  of  potatoes,  88,618  of 
buckwheat,  81,166  of  Indian  com.  29,620  tons 
of  hay,  777,204  lbs.  of  butter,  873,798  of  maple 
sugar,  and  66,503  of  wooL  There  were  16 
grist  mills,  24  saw  mills,  2  founderies,  21  tan- 
neries, 6  woollen  factories,  2  newspaper  offices, 
68  churches,  and  in  1860  4,088  pupils  attend- 
ing pnblic  schools.  The  county  abounds  in 
bituminous  coal,  and  iron  ore,  fire  clay,  and 
oannel  coal  of  excellent  ouality  are  found.  The 
Pittsburg  and  OonnellsviUe  railroad  is  in  course 
of  construction  through  the  county.  Capital, 
Somerset.  IV.  A  8.  E.  co.  of  Md.,  bordering 
on  Del.,  on  the  E.  shore  of  Chesapeake  bay, 
bounded  N.  W.  by  the  Nanticoke  and  8.  by 
the  Pocomoke  riyer  and  bay,  and  intersected' 
by  the  Wicomico  and  ManoMn  rivers;  area, 
500  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  24,992,  of  whom 
6,089  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  level  and 
the  soil  generally  fertile.  The  productions  in 
1850  were  718,073  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
58,248  of  wheat,  71,776  of  oats,  and  1,768,882 
lbs.  of  tobacco.  There  were  81  grist  mills,  81 
saw  mills,  2  woollen  factories,  5  boat  yards, 
57  churches,  and  821  pupils  attending  publio 
schools.    Capital,  Princess  Anne. 

SOMERSET,  Edwabd  Sbtmoub,  Dukb  or. 
See*  Seymour. 

SOMERSET,  Eabl  of.    See  Ovxbbcbt. 

SOMERSETSHIRE,  a  W.  county  of  Eng- 
land, bounded  by  Gloucestershire,  Wiltshire, 
Dorsetshire,  Devonshire,  and  the  Bristol  cl^an- 
nel;  area,  1,645  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1861,  444,725. 
The  chief  towns  are  Bath,  Wells,  Taunton, 
Bridgewater,  and  Frome.  The  coast  is  indent- 
ed by  several  bays,  the  chief  of  which  is 
Bridgewater  bay.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Parret,  Avon,  Frome,  Yeo,  Axe,  and  Brae. 
The  Avon,  Bridgewater,  and  other  canals,  and 
the  Great  Western  railway  intersect  the  coun- 
ty. The  surface  is  hilly,  but  there  is  also  a 
great  extent  of  marshy  land,  and  much  of  the 
soil  is  very  fertile.  Coal,  iron,  and  lead  are 
largely  produced.  Woollen  doth,  canvas, 
gloves,  paper,  glass,  and  various  kinds  of  iron 
ware  are  manufactured.     Somersetshire  con- 
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tains  many  remains  of  antiquity,  and  has  been 
the  theatre  of  some  remarkable  events  in  Eng- 
lish history.  It  returns  9  members  to  parlia- 
ment, beside  2  members  for  Bristol,  which  lies 
partly  in  another  county. 

SOMERSWORTH,  a  township  of  StrafEbrd 
CO.,  N.  H.,  45  m.  £.  from  Concord,  bounded 
E.  by  8alm<m  Falls  river;  pop.  in  1860,  4,788. 
It  contains  the  village  of  Great  Falls,  near  the 
fiills  of  that  name  in  Salmon  Falls  rivw,  cele- 
brated for  its  extensive  manufacturing  interesta. 
The  Great  Falls  manufacturing  company  (capi- 
tal, $1,500,000)  has  7  mills  engaged  in  the  man- 
nfiacture  of  cotton  drills,  print  cloths,  sheetlngi^ 
and  shirtings,  with  88,484  ^indies  and  2,112 
looms,  employing  1,172  females  and  492  males, 
and  consuming  annually  5,280,884  lbs.  of  oot* 
ton.  Over  4,000  stoves  and  500  tons  of  iron 
castings  are  manufactured  every  year  by  the 
Somersworth  macdune  company.  There  are 
steam  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of 
doors,  blinds,  sashes,  and  boxes  for  packing 
boots  and  shoes,  a  large  machine  shop,  and  a 
marble  manufactory.  There  are  2  banks,  14 
public  schools,  a  public  library  containing  4^000 
volumes,  and  6  churches :  1  Bi^tist,  1  Oongre^ 
gational,  1  Freewill  Baptist,  2  Methodist,  and 
1  Roman  Catholic  Ilie  village  is  connected 
with  Boston  by  the  Great  Falls  brandi  of  the 
Boston  and  Maine  railroad. 

SOMERYILLE,  a  town  of  Middlesex  cc, 
Mass.,  on  Mystic  river  and  Miller's  creek,  3  m. 
N.  N.  W.  &om  Boston ;  pop.  in  1860,  8,026. 
It  contains  the  McLean  asylum  for  the  inaane, 
and  Tufts  college  (Uniyersalist)  is  on  the  line 
between  this  town  and  Medford.  In  1855 
there  were  2  establishments  for  bleaching  aud 
coloring  cotton  goods,  2  iron  rolling  and  spike 
miUs,  a  steam  boiler  manufactory,  a  brass 
foundery,  a  glass  manufactory,  a  steam  planing 
mill,  and  an  establishment  for  preparing  hair 
for  sofas,  chfdrs,  and  cushions;  and  brick 
making  is  largely  carried  on.  The  valae  of 
goods  of  all  kinds  manufactured  or  finished  in 
uiat  year  was  oyer  $2,776,000.  It  is  intersect- 
ed by  5  railroads  running  into  Boston,  and  is 
inhabited  by  many  doing  business  there.  It 
was  set  off  ttom  Charlestown  in  1842. 

SOMERYILLE,  Mabt,  a  British  anthorea^ 
and  physicist,  bom  at  Jedbuigh  aboat  1796u 
She  is  Uie  daughter  of  Vice  Admiral  Sir  Wil« 
Ham  Fairfax,  and  from  her  first  husband,  Samuei 
Gray,  Esq.,  she  acquired  her  elementary  insbuo^ 
tions  in  the  mathematical  and  physical  soienoea 
After  his  death  she  removed  to  Edinbui^h,  and 
was  soon  after  married  to  William  Somerville, 
M.D.,  of  that  city.  Having  attracted  attrition 
to  her  scientific  attainments  by  some  experi- 
ments on  the  magnetic  influence  of  the  violet 
rays  in  the  solar  spectram,  she  prepared  tor 
the  "library  of  Useful  Ejiowledge,'*  at  the 
suggestion  of  Lord  Brougham,  a  summary  of 
the  Mecanique  celeste  of  Laplace,  under  the  title 
of  "Mechanism  of  the  Heavens"  (8vo.,  1882). 
The  book,  proving  too  voluminous  for  its  ori^- 
naldestinationy  appeared  as  a  distinct  work.  It 
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WM  snooeeded  by  a  volame  "  On  the  Oonneo- 
tion  of  the  PhTsical  Sciences"  (12mo.,  1884), 
snggeeted  hj  and  growing  out  of  the  prelimi- 
n&iy  dissertation  to  the  ^^  Mechanism  of  the 
Heavens;"  and  after  a  oonsiderable  intervid 
she  pablished  her  List  and  best  known  work, 
**  Physical  Geography"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  1848), 
a  history  of  the  earth  in  its  whole  material  or- 
ganization, and  of  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
like  every  thmg  emanating  from  her  pen,  it  is 
written  with  great  clearness  of  style  and  pre- 
cision of  statement,  and  in  occasional  passages 
rises  to  a  considerable  degree  of  eloquence.  A 
4th  edition  thoroughly  revised  was  published 
in  1858,  in  one  l£ick  12mo.  volume.  Since 
1885  Mrs.  Somerville  has  been  an  honorary 
member  of  the  royal  astronomical  society,  and 
flhe  is  now  in  the  receipt  of  a  pension  of  £800 
a  vear  from  the  civil  list,  as  a  reward  for  her 
Taluable  services  to  literature.  She  has  resided 
of  late  years  with  her  family  at  Florence. 

SOMERVILLE,  William,  an  English  poet 
bom  at  Edstone,  Warwickshire,  in  1692,  died 
July  19,  1742.  He  was  educated  at  Winches- 
ter school  and  New  college,  Oxford,  and  after 
completing  his  education  settled  on  a  moderate 
paternal  estate  in  Warwickshire.  He  lived  be- 
yond his  means,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  was  harassed  by  duns,  and  finally  driven 
into  habits  of  intemperance.  His  ^*  CSiase,"  a 
long  poem  in  blank  verse  illustrating  some  of 
the  more  exciting  episodes  of  rural  life,  has  of- 
ten been  reprinted.  He  wrote  another  rural 
poem,  **  Field  Sports,"  describing  the  amuse- 
ment of  hawking,  and  a  variety  of  miscella- 
neous meces  of  unequal  merit. 

60MME,  a  N.  department  of  France,  in  the 
old  province  of  Picardy,  bounded  K.  and  N.  £. 
by  the  departments  of  Pas<Le-Oalais  and  Nord, 
E.  by  Aisne,  S.  and  S.  W.  by  Oise  and  Seine-In- 
f6rieure,  and  W.  by  the  English  channel ;  areiL 
2,848  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866,  666,619.  The  chief 
towns  are  i^ens,  the  capital,  Abbeville, 
Doullens,  Montdidier,  P^ronne,  and  Ham.  The 
surface  is  generally  level,  but  occasionally  di- 
versified by  low  h^  and  small  valleys.  It  is 
divided  into  two  nearly  equal  portions  by  the 
river  Somme,  which  fiows  through  it  in  a  W.  N. 
W.  direction.  Limestone,  chalk,  gypsum,  pot- 
ters' clay,  and  coal  are  found.  The  soil  is  care- 
fully cultivated,  but  not  naturally  fertile.  Oot- 
ton,  linen,  and  woollen  goods,  iron  ware,  and 
bSet  root  sugar  are  manufactured. 

SdMMEBING,  Samuel  Thokas  von,  a  Ger- 
man  anatomist  and  physiologist,  bom  in  Thorn 
in  1766,  died  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  March 
2,  1880.  He  studied  medicine  at  CN^ttingen, 
and  became  professor  of  anatomy  at  Oassel  in 
1778,  and  at  Mentz  in  1784.  He  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Frankfort  in 
1790,  was  elected  to  the  academy  of  sciences 
of  Munich  in  1804,  became  in  1805  privy  coun- 
cillor and  physician  to  the  king  of  Bavaria,  and 
returned  to  Frankfort  in  1820.  Of  his  nu- 
merous works,  the  most  important  are:  Vcm 


menachlieheh  Kdrpen  (5  vols.,  l791-'6 ;  new  ed. 
by  Bischoff,  Henle,  TheOe,  Valentin,  Yogel, 
and  Wagner,  9  vols.,  18d9-'44);  De  Cofwris 
Evmani  Fabrica  (6  vols.,  1794^1801) ;  ^<&er 
das  Orgofn.  der  8eeU  ^796) ;  and  treatises  on 
the  physiology  of  the  nve  senses.  He  held  that 
the  Drain  is  not  essential  to  the  continuance  of 
life,  that  the  nerves  operate  independently  of 
it,  and  that  the  soul  has  its  seat  in  a  vapor-like 
fluid  in  the  cavities  of  the  brain. 

SOMNAMBULISM  (Lat  mmnus,  sleep,  and 
anUndOy  to  walk),  literally,  the  act  of  walking 
in  sleep,  but  usually  applied  to  all  the  move- 
ments of  a  person  who  while  in  a  condition  of 
sleep  acts  his  dreams.  There  are  8  kinds  of 
somnambulism,  viz. :  1,  simple,  where  the  som- 
nambulist is  apparently  in  ordinary  healtii,  but 
rises  from  his  ned,  walks,  runs,  or  climbs,  or 
sometimes  talks  or  writes,  while  asleep;  2, 
morbid,  where  there  exists  a  diseased  condi- 
tion, which  admits  the  manifestation  of  the  du- 
ality of  the  human  system,  the  somnambulist 
sometimes  being  alternately  in  the  natural  and 
morbid  condition,  and  frequently  while  in  the 
latter  perfoiming  acts  of  which  while  awake  he 
is  incapable ;  and  8,  artificial,  which  is  treated 
under  Andcal  Maonbtibm.  The  first  class  of 
somnambulists  are  usually  persons  of  nervous 
temperament,  and  the  phenomena  aregeneridly 
induced  in  them  either  by  some  violent  excite- 
ment, or  oftener  by  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
stomach,  late  suppers,  indigestible  food,  or  the 
like.  Some  writers  advise  the  placing  a  wet 
doth  before  their  beds,  on  which  they  may 
step,  or  waking  them  suddenly  in  some  other 
way;  but  such  a  course  is  fraught  with  great 
danger,  as  the  shock  may  prove  fatal,  or  at 
least  permanently  iigurious. — ^Morbid  somnam- 
bulism is  a  condition  concerning  which  we 
have  little  positive  knowledge.  Its  phenomena 
are  often  very  surprising.  A  dhy,  diffident 
girl  of  14,  for  instance,  of  a  nervous  tempera- 
ment, but  who  has  exhibited  no  extraordmary 
intellectual  powers,  and  has  had  but  very  or- 
dinary education,  becomes  languid,  listless,  and 
pale ;  complains  of  pain  in  the  side,  and  per- 
haps of  an  unpleasant  feeling  in  the  frontal 
region ;  after  a  while,  falling  asleep  in  the  day- 
time, she  will  rise  from  her  chair,  and,  imagin- 
ing herself  a  preacher  to  a  large  audience,  go 
through  the  preliminary  exercises  of  a  religious 
service,  and  deliver  an  extempore  sermon,  the 
arrangement  and  language  of  which  far  tran- 
scend her  waking  capacity;  and  the  morbid 
condition  of  the  system  becoming  more  decid- 
ed, these  somnambulic  paroxysms  will  recur 
every  other  day,  or  even  for  a  time  every  day, 
the  discourses  being  never  repetitions  either 
of  thought  or  words.  In  the  case  we  are  de- 
scribing, which  in  its  general  features  is  similar 
to  a  considerable  number  which  have  occurred 
within  the  last  80  years,  the  subject  recovered 
her  health,  and  the  phenomena  ceased  after  2 
or  8  years.  In  some  instances  they  have  been 
fdlowed  by  the  death  of  the  somnambulist,  in 
one  ease  (in  Sweden)  predicted  by  herself. 
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The  religions  character  of  these  somnambiiUo 
utterances,  though  nsnally  explicahle  from  the 
prevalence  of  religions  excitement  in  the  com- 
manitj  at  the  time  when  they  occnr,  is  not 
always  so;  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  of  the 
mind  of  the  somnambulist  to  dwell  on  religions 
subjects. — ^The  development  of  the  double  ex- 
istence is  another  of  the  phenomena  of  mor- 
bid somnambulism,  not  less  remarkable  than 
the  preceding,  and  equally  well  authenticated. 
The  history  of  the  celebrated  seeress  of  Pre- 
vorst,  by  Dr.  Kemer,  will  be  readily  recalled; 
and  there  are  at  the  present  time  several  cases 
in  which  the  two  states  are  strongly  marked, 
and  the  subject  remains  in  each  for  some  weeks, 
being  utterly  unconscious  while  in  the  one  or 
any  event  which  has  occurred  while  in  the  other. 
Though  resembling  it  in  some  particulars,  these 
cases  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  those  in  a 
state  of  ecstasy  (see  Oatalbpst),  there  being 
none  of  the  physical  insensibility  or  muscular 
rigidity.  The  causes  and  cure  of  this  form  of 
somnambulism  are  alike  obscure,  but  the  whole 
subject  is  one  of  great  interest  and  deserving 
of  study. — ^The  following  works  among  others 
may  be  consulted:  Dr.  A.  J.  Kemer,  O^hicAte 
etffeier3omnamhulen(PsalsTVLhe^  1824),  and ''The 
Seeress  of  Prevorst/'  translated  into  English 
by  Mrs.  Oatharine  Orowe  (New  York,  1845) ; 
Macnlsh's  "  Philosophy  of  Sleep ;"  Abercrombie 
"On  the  Intellectual  Powers;"  Oolquhoun's 
"Animal  Magnetism;"  Deleuze^s  "Critical 
History  of  Animal  Magnetism;"  Baron  von 
Reichenbach's  "Animal  Magnetism;"  Dr.  Son- 
deris^  "  Narrative  of  the  Religious  Excitement 
in  Sweden;"  Dr.  Gibson's  "Year  of  Grace,  an 
Account  of  the  great  Irish  Revival  in  1859." 

SOMNAUTH,  or  Somnath  Pattak,  a  walled 
town  of  India,  in  the  peninsula  of  Kattywar, 
province  of  Guzerat,  on  the  N.  E.  shore  of  the 
Arabian  sea,  28  m.  N.  W.  from  Oape  Diu ;  pop. 
about  5,000.  Somnauth  is  celebrated  in  the 
mythological  legends  of  ancient  Hindostan,  and 
is  now  oniefly  remarkable  as  the  ancient  site 
of  a  magnificent  temple  dedicated  to  Siva, 
which  formerly  attracted  great  numbers  of 
pilgrims,  and  was  supported,  according  to 
Mirkhond,  by  the  revenues  of  10,000  villages. 
It  was  stormed  by  Mahmoud  of  (>huznee,  and 
its  gates  carried  away  as  a  trophy.  They  were 
taken  back  to  India  in  1842  by  the  English,  and 
deposited  in  the  magazine  at  Agra. 

SOMNUS,  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  my- 
thology, the  personification  and  god  of  sleep. 
He  is  described  as  the  son  of  Night,  and  brother 
of  Death,  in  company  with  whom  he  is  repre- 
sented in  works  of  art  as  a  youth  holding  a 
torch  inverted. 

SONATA,  in  music,  an  instrumental  compo- 
sition comprising  several  movements,  and  cor- 
responding in  character  with  the  cantata  in 
vocal  composition.  It  is  generally  written  for 
a  single  instrument,  particularly  the  pianofot1;e, 
and,  like  the  symphony  and  other  forms  of  in- 
strumental composition,  preserves  a  single  gen- 
eral idea  through  all  its  movements. 


SONTJET 
S0NDEB8HAUHEF.     See  ScHYiEBnt 

SONDKBSHAUSBK. 

SONE,  or  SoANB,  a  river  of  Hindcstsa, : 
the  presidency  of  Bengal,  which  rises  in  Gi^- 
wana,  territory  of  Nagpore,  in  lai  22'  41' F. 
long.  82*  T  E.,  near  the  source  of  theXfrl:: 
da,  and  Mis  into  the  Gkinges  28  m.  abonePs:: 
after  a  course  of  about  450  m.  It  flora  i?s 
N.,  then  N.  E.,  afterward  £., and fiiuUrKL 
through  Nagpore,  tiie  British  distrids  of  5c- 
gor  and  Nerbudda,  the  dominions  of  theTui: 
of  Re wah,  and  the  British  districts  o{lSm^*j^ 
and  Shahabad,  between  the  latter  of  wliidd 
Patna  it  forms  the  boundary  line.  Its  prb 
dpal  tributaries  are  the  GK>put,  Hntioa  Iz- 
der,  and  Ooyle,  sJl  of  which  join  it  froai 
S.  In  its  upper  course  it  fiows  throo^  ar- 
row valleys,  but  lower  down  they  widea  as 
alluvial  plaons.  It  is  about  8  m.  wide  st  s 
^'unction  with  the  Ghmges,  but  Ihe  uvigiM 
IS  of  little  importance  higher  up  than  Dsxb 
gar,  about  60  m.  from  tlwt  point  Daras^ 
rainy  season  it  is  10  or  12  feet  deep  fltDsabn 
gar.  but  at  other  times  it  is  nesriydir.  Cu£ 
is  round  upon  the  banks,  anda^^iodcsr* 
nelians,  known  as  Sone  pebbles;  ooeic. 

SONG,  a  short  poetical  or  muadleKopos- 
tion,  or  more  commonly  a  um<Mi  of  &«  tvo. 
In  uie  latter  sense  it  signMes  a  tooI  mjj 
of  any  length  or  character,  and  is  pss^j 
limited  to  an  air  sung  by  a  single  voicft  ^^ 
the  science  of  musio  was  in  its  in&wr,  tie 
words  of  songs  were  generally  snperiortotbt 
music,  but  in  modem  practice  tbishas  be6!^ 
some  cases  reversed ;  and  it  may  be  nid  ti^ 
in  English  literature,  with  some  importaDt^- 
oeptions,  as  Moore's  or  Barry  CorawalTs  «2s. 
the  melody  is  the  most  prominent  featnre.  t» 
words  being  only  a  necessary  aooessory.  I» 
modem  German  composers  bate  mostdists- 
guished  themselves  as  writers  of  soDgmel*^ 

SONNET  (It.  wnetU>\  a  poem  conseti^** 
14  iambic  decasyllabic  or  endecasylWdc  li» 
rhyming  in  a  peculiar  manner.  Tie  nrscs 
lines  make  two  quatrains,  and  the  renuii^ 
6  two  tercets.    Aere  are  two  Ajmes  n  ta 
quatrains,  the  1st,  4th,  5th,  and  Sthliiwrajr 
ing  together,  and  also  the  2d,  8d,  6th,  ijk JU 
This  is  the  best  arrangement,  as  the  lum? 
hold,  but  others  occur,  and  sometftne^eTC  n 
Petrarch,  the  rhymes  are  alteraata   b  ^ 
tercets  greater  liberty  is  allowed;  thera^ 
may  be  either  2  or  8,  and  they  mar  w  ^: 
ranged  at  the  will  of  the  poet,  bnt  ne«r  £ 
couplets.     There  are  but  few  Italianj«w^ 
dents  for  the  form  which  the  Ism  rf 
prior  to  Milton  gave  to  the  sonnet  fwo*^ 
difficulty  of  continuing  the  same  rhynie,  u^ 
made  it  consist  of  8  quatrains  and  i  ^ 
couplet,  each  qnatrain  usually  hatinf  Rs  jL 
two  alternate  and  independent  Ay'|*^\X 
Anacreontic  sonnet  is  composed  of  o^^j^ 
biclines.    It  is  doubtful  whether  the  a^'JJ 


the  invention  of  the  Italians,  or  vas  ( 
them  from  earlier  Provencal  poets.  -  -. 
est  extant  specimens  are  fa  Itaiiani  ^^^ 
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Tioo  Vernaooia  (about  A.  D.  1200),  and  lr  Piero 
delle  Yigne,  ohancellor  of  Frederic  IL,  who 
flourished  early  in  the  18th  century.  The  first 
who  gave  to  it  the  arrangement  which  subse- 
quentiy  was  adopted  as  its  legitimate  form,  was 
<jruitoned'Arezzo  (died  1295).  It  was  carried  to 
its  highest  excellence  by  Petrarch,  and,  though 
it  has  since  been  the  favorite  style  of  poetical 
composition  in  the  Italian  language,  none  of 
his  successors  have  surpassed  Imn  in  elegance, 
harmony,  and  delicacy  of  sentiment.  There  is 
hardly  a  cultivated  Italian,  it  has  been  said, 
who  has  not  composed  a  sonnet.  The  most 
prolific  writer  in  this  department  is  Torquato 
Tasso,  whose  published  sonnets  exceed  1,000 
in  number.  The  Italians  esteem  tnost  highly 
the  sonnet  of  Flliciga,  entitled  Italia  mia. 
The  Italian  sonnet  was  introduced  into  Spain 
by  the  marquis  of  Santillana  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury. There,  during  the  two  following  centu« 
ries,  it  was  regarded  with  extravagant  favor, 
and  Ticknor  estimates  that  the  number  produced 
in  tills  period  exceeds  that  of  all  the  ballads  in 
the  language.  It  never  found  much  favor  in 
France,  and  fell  into  ridicule  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury through  the  louts  rimSs,  or  blank  sonnets, 
in  which  the  rhyming  words  were  first  chosen 
and  arranged,  while  the  subject  was  to  be  se- 
lected and  the  body  of  the  sonnet  to  be  written 
afterward.  The  principal  sonnet  writers  in 
Oerman  are  Barger,  A.  W.  von  Schlegel,  Tieck, 
NovaHs,  Uhland,  and  RUckert.  Goethe  com- 
posed a  few  sonnets,  the  subject  of  which  was 
the  difficulties  of  its  form  and  the  pleasure  of 
overcoming  them.  A  peculiar  form  of  the 
sonnet  was  introduced  in  England  by  Surrey 
and  Wyatt  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YUI. ;  and 
there  are  numerous  sonnets  by  Sidney,  Spen- 
ser, Shakespeare,  Daniel,  Drayton,  Drum- 
mond,  and  others.     !&Glton  returned  to  the 

genuine  Italian  form,  but  did  not  always  ad- 
ore to  it;  for  in  his  sonnet  to  Oromwell  there 
are  8  quatrains  terminated  by  a  couplet,  and  8 
of  his  5  Italian  sonnets  also  end  in  couplets. 
From  the  time  of  Milton  for  nearly  a  centuiy 
there  were  few  sonnets  written  in  England. 
It  was  revived,  in  the  Italian  form,  by  Edwards, 
Gray,  and  T.  Warton,  while  Bowles,  dharlotte 
Smith,  and  Helen  Maria  Williams  reverted  to 
the  easier  form  of  the  old  English  sonnets.  The 
sonnets  of  Wordsworth  are  esteemed,  with 
those  of  Milton,  the  best  in  the  language;  and 
this  style  of  composition  has  been  occasionally 
attempted  by  most  subsequent  poets. 

SONNOn  DE  MANONOOURT,  Chables 
KicoLAB  SiGisBEBT,  a  Frcuch  traveller  and  nat- 
uralist, bom  in  Lun^ville,  Feb.  1,  1751,  died  in 
Paris,  May  29, 1812.  He  was  at  first  an  advocate 
at  Nancy;  but  having  obtained  a  commission 
as  a  marine  engineer,  he  visited  and  explored 
Cayenne  in  1772,  afterward  went  to  the  W.  coast 
of  Africa,  and  in  1775  revisited  Oayenne,  where 
he  passed  2  years  in  the  study  of  the  natural 
history  of  the  country.  On  his  return  to  France 
he  spent  some  time  with  Buffon,  and  then  join- 
ed the  African  expedition  under  Baron  de  Tott 
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'7.    After  an  exploration  of  Egypt,  he 
[  Greece  and  its  islands  and  Asia  Minor, 


in  1777. 
visited  i 

returning  to  France  in  1780,  where  he  employ- 
ed himself  in  the  improvement  of  agriculture 
and  horticulture.  He  contributed  18  volumes 
of  fishes  and  1  of  cetacea  to  Buffon's  Hutoire 
naturelle^  and  in  connection  with  LatreiUe  the 
4  volumes  of  reptiles.  He  lost  his  fortune  by 
the  revolution,  and  afterward  edited  a  BibHo- 
thique  phyiicO'icanomique  (1801-12').  In  1810 
he  travelled  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  a  Voyage  dans  la  Haute 
et  Basse  6gypU  (8  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1799),  and 
Voyage  en  Grice  et  en  Turquie  (2  vols.  8vo., 
1801).  He  edited  and  was  a  large  contributor 
to  the  J^ouTeau  dictionnaire  d'histoire  naturelle 
(24  vols.  8vo.,  1808-'4). 

SONOMA,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  California,  bound- 
ed S.  W.  by  the  Pacific  and  intersected  by  the 
Russian  river;  area,  1,200  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860, 
11,867.  The  surface  is  broken,  and  the  soil 
generally  fertile.  The  productions  in  1658 
were  160,000  bushels  of  wheat,  240,000  of  bar- 
ley, 119,560  of  oats,  34,700  of  Indian  com, 
18,898  tons  of  hay,  621,000  lbs.  of  butter,  884,- 
150  of  cheese,  and  10,000  gallons  of  wine.  Coal 
is  found,  and  the  spring  called  the  Geysers 
are  in  this  county.     Capital,  Santa  Rosa. 

SONORA,  a  N.  W.  state  of  Mexico,  bounded 
N.  by  the  U.  S.  territory  of  Arizona,  E.  by  the 
state  of  Chihuahua,  S.  by  Sinaloa,  and  W.  by 
the  gulf  of  California  and  Lower  California; 
area,  86,855  sq.  m. ;  pop.  147,188.  The  chief 
towns  are  Ures,  the  capital,  Guaymas,  and  YiUa 
del  Fuerte.  The  coast  is  indented  by  several 
fine  bays,  that  of  Guaymas  being  the  most  im- 
portant. The  principal  rivers  are  the  Colo- 
rado, on  the  N.  part  of  the  W.  boundary,  Yaqui, 
Mayo,  Del  Fuerte,  Estello,  and  Sonora;  the  last 
named  rises  in  tlxe  N.  extremity  of  the  state 
near  lat.  82"",  and  after  a  course  of  about  220 
m.  in  a  general  S.  S.  W.  direction  is  lost  in  an 
extensive  lake.  In  the  W.  part  of  the  state 
there  are  several  lakes,  and  some  lagoons  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  coast.  The  E.  frontier 
is  traversed  by  the  Andes,  and  several  offsets 
extend  for  a  considerable  distance  into  the 
state.  In  other  directions  the  surface  is  fiat 
and  a  great  deal  of  the  soil  fertile.  The  state 
possesses  every  variety  of  climate  found  be- 
tween the  tropics  and  the  arctic  regions.  In 
the  low  country  the  heat  is  very  great  in  sum- 
mer, but  at  other  seasons  rapid  changes  of  tem- 
perature are  liable  to  happen.  The  mineral 
wealth  of  Sonora  is  very  considerable,  but  the 
mines  are  worked  in  an  inefficient  manner,  and 
many  have  been  abandoned.  All  kinds  of  grain 
are  raised,  and  sugar  cane,  coffee,  cacao,  and 
different  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  succeed 
well.  A  large  portion  of  the  state  is  inhabited 
by  different  tribes  of  Indians,  some  of  whom 
have  been  converted  to  Christianity  and  sub- 
sist chiefly  by  agriculture,  but  the  greater  part 
are  nomadic  and  often  commit  great  depreda- 
tions on  the  whites.  Many  ranches  and  towns 
once  flourishing  have  been  completely  deso- 
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lated  by  the  Banffainary  oivil  wars  that  were 
carried  on  for  so  long  a  period. 

SONTAG,  Hensibttb,  Countess  Bossi,  a 
Carman  singer,  born  in  Ooblentz,  May  18, 
1805,  died  in  Mexico,  Jane  18,  1854.  She  ap- 
peared upon  the  stage  in  children's  parts  as 
early  as  her  6th  year,  at  16  made  her  d^but  at 
Prague  in  Boieldien's  '^  John  of  Paris,"  and 
soon  rose  to  a  foremost  place  among  European 
Tooalists,  distingnishing  herself  not  less  in  the 
music  of  her  countrymen  Weber,  Beethoyeil, 
and  Spohr,  than  in  that  of  Rossini.  Her  beauty 
and  dramatic  talents  were  scarcely  less  con- 
spicuous than  her  vocal  accomplishments,  and 
she  competed  with  Malibran  and  Pasta  for  su- 
premacy in  the  lyric  drama  until  1880,  when 
she  was  married  to  Oount  Rossi,  an  Italian 
nobleman,  and  retired  from  the  stage.  After 
20  years  of  private  life  she  was  induced  by  the 
pecuniary  misfortunes  of  her  husband  to  re- 
sume her  profession,  sang  for  several  seasons 
in  Europe^  then  made  a  successful  musical  tour 
in  the  United  States,  and  died  while  on  a  pro- 
fessional visit  to  Mexico. 

SOO-OHOW-FOO,  or  Soo-Tohbou,  a  town 
of  Ohina,  province  of  Kiang-su,  situated  on  a 
lake  through  which  the  imperial  canalpasses, 
125  m.  S.  E.  from  Nanking  and  40  m.  E.  S.  £. 
from  Shanghai;  pop.  supposed  to  be  about 
2,000,000.  It  consists  of  the  town  proper,  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  10  m.  in  extent,  and  4  ex- 
tensive suburbs.  Silk,  linen,  cotton,  hardware, 
and  glass  are  manufactured.  There  are  many 
very  beautiful  gardens  in  the  neighborhood. 

SOODAN,  SouDAif,  or  Niowtia  (more  cor- 
rectly Berr  or  Biled  es-Soodan,  the  ^'  Land  of 
the  Blacks"),  an  extensive  region  stretching 
nearly  across  the  African  continent,  S.  of  the 
Sahara  and  N.  of  lat.  6*^  N.,  between  Nubia 
and  Abyssinia  on  the  E.  and  Senegambia  on 
the  W.  The  principal  mountains  in  W,  Soo- 
dan  are  the  Kong  chain,  of  no  great  height, 
extending  £.  and  W.,  which  border  the  S.  part 
of  the  country;  and  the  principal  rivers  are 
the  Niger  and  its  tributaries.  Houghton,  the 
first  European  traveller  in  central  AMca,  en- 
tered Soodan  from  the  W.  toward  the  close  of 
the  last  century;  and  several  other  discoverers 
have  since  explored  the  W.  and  centre  of  this 
region,  though  the  E.  part  has  not  yet  been 
visited  by  travellers.  The  general  character  of 
the  country  visited  is  flat,  with  considerable 
tracts  that  are  inundated  by  the  rise  of  the 
rivers  during  the  rainy  season.  These  tracts 
are  very  fertile,  and  produce  maize,  millet,  rice, 
tobacco,  cotton,  &c.  The  climate  is  very  hot. 
Soodan  is  divided  into  many  small  states,  the 
principal  of  which  are  Bambarra,  Timbuctoo, 
noussa,  Borneo,  Baghermi,  Waday,  and  Ada- 
mawa.  The  recent  explorations  of  Dr.  Barth 
show  that  the  country  so  far  as  the  6th  parallel 
is  a  plain,  diversified  only  at  wide  distuices  by 
insulated  mountains  of  probably  not  more  than 
1,000  or  1,200  feet.  A  remarkable  people,  with 
equestrian  habits,  are  known  to  extend,  in  an 
Imost   uninterrupted   chain  of  independent 
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states,  from  the  banks  of  <lie  Be&egil  to  &■ 
of  the  Benoowe  in  Adamawa;  sod  thejci 
believed  to  befoimdineloseproxiimtrtda 
White  Nfie  in  lat  6**  N. 

SOOFEEISM,  or  SunsM  (Arab,  iotf,  ta 
from  the  dress  of  the  devoteesX  a  form  of  :if 
ticism  prevailing  from  an  early  period  ax 
the  Mohammedans,  especially  in  Am  Mb: 
and  Persia.  The  first  eminent  Sooiet  vst 
female  saint  named  Rabia,  who  appeared  t^< 
the  end  of  the  first  century  after  the  Hki 
and  who  in  devotion  and  self-abnegaticfi  i^ 
sembled  Mme.  Guy  on;  and  tarn  that  tis; 
the  present  many  of  the  most  emiDeatusH 
in  M!ohammedan  literature  have  bejm  Sook 
including  the  Persian  poets  HajSzaodJa 
The  Soofees  lay  claim  to  a  supematoil  ms- 
course  with  the  Supreme  Beiiiff,toaiii^ 
identity  or  nnion  with  him,  and  to  miracBin 
powers  derived  from  such  intimate  relitkiBd 
him.  Said  Abal  Ehair,  who  floorisbtd  ikc 
A.  D.  820,  was  the  first  to  gai;iier  theae  siv 
tics  in  an  organized  body.-— See  Thdock'f  » 
nsmui  (Berljii,  1820). 

SOOLOO  AROmPELAGO,  or  Sooioo  fe 
AKD9,  a  group  of  the  Indian  ardofi^  i)^ 
ed  N.  by  the  Sooloo  sea,  £.  bytkeFUfippca. 
S.  by  the  sea  of  Celebes,  and  W.  by  the  £  ex- 
tremity of  Borneo;  extending  from  lea' to 
6^  40'  N.,  and  from  long.  119^  to  l^Stf  L: 
area  of  the  group  estimated  aft  1,800  iq-ni; 
pop.  about  120,000.  The  whole  duin  cssa» 
of  about  150  islands,  but  by  fer  the  greater  pc 
are  uninhabited  islets.  The  piiaeipil  iilc^ 
are  Sooloo,  which  gives  the  nameto  the^ 
Tawee,  Basilan,  and  Pengootano.  The^ 
of  Oagayan  Sooloo,  which  lies  180  m.  >*.  *• 
from  the  main  ohain,  is  aQmetiffl^  of^^ 
within  the  Sooloo  archipelago,  ahlungh  vM 
not  properly  belong  to  it.  Sooloo  is  J>^ 
40  m.  long  and  12  m.  broad;  its  generally 
is  hilly  and  undulating,  and  the  scenery  aps- 
turesque  and  beautifiil;  Basilan  is  ^^ 
and  6  m.  broad,  has  low  ooasta,  and  is  codsJ 
erably  elevated  in  the  centre;  Tiweeisil^ 
the  same  in  size  and  appeanuace  as  Sooloo ;  is 
the  others  are  mostly  hilly  or  eleviW.  i» 
whole  lie  within  the  influence  of  the  mowsji 
The  thermometer  ranges  between  75' «»^ : 
The  chief  productions  conast  of  teak  •"  **J 
wood,  rice,  tortoise  shell,  pearls.  ^^^ 
pearl,  fish,  tripang,  and  edible  birds' nete.  i« 
trade  of  the  group  is  chiefly  centred  ^"^*J 
of  Sooloo,  or  Soung,  towiud  Ae  N.  »»•  ^ 


the  island  of  the  same  name.  Th«  ^-.  ^ 
intercourse  is  carried  on  priBdpell.^*^*^ 
nila,  and  the  products  of  piratical  QPfa^o 
have  hitherto  formed  a  very impwtjjit »»« 
trade.  The  inhabitants  are  of  the  MsUtw* 
They  write  their  language,  whid  iW«J^? 
resemble  the  Philippine  tongne,  in  ae  ^ 
character.  They  aU  profess  the  HofajnB^ 
religion,  but  are  not  very  strict  in  "« *^ 
vance  of  its  rites.  It  is  supposed  m^ 
were  converted  to  that  faith  intbewsf* 
of  the  15th  century,  or  about  SOyeirsW^ 
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the  arriyai  of  the  Poitagaese  at  the  Holnooas. 
The  islands  are  subject  to  the  sultan  of  Sooloo, 
and  are  governed  by^  nnmerons  petty  chiefs. 
They  have  the  reputation  of  daring  and  habit- 
ual pirates  throughout  the  archipelago;  but 
their  power  was  broken  by  a  Spanish  ezpedi* 
tion  sent  against  them  in  1851. 

SOONGAKIA,  SuNOABiA,  Dsookgabia,  or 
ToHOONGABiA  (Ohinese,  ThiaiisJuin-pelu\  a  re- 
gion of  central  Asia,  forming  part  of  the  Ohinese 
entire,  bounded  N.  by  Siberia,  £.  and  S.  by 
Mongolia  and  Chinese  Toorkistan,  or  Thian- 
Bhan-nanln,  S.  W.  by  independent  Toorkistan, 
and  W.  by  the  country  of  the  Kirgheez ;  ex- 
tending from  lat  41''  80'  to  48''  40'  N.,  and  from 
long.  76°  to  90'  £. ;  area  estimated  at  800,000 
sq.  m.  It  is  divided  into  the  districts  of  Hi  in 
the  S.  W.,  Koor-Eara-Oosson  in  the  centre,  and 
Tarbagatai  in  the  N.  E.  The  general  charac- 
teristics of  the  country  are  those  of  an  elevated 
table  land  surrounded  and  traversed  in  various 
directions  by  mountain  ranges  with  numerous 
offsets.  The  principal  ranges  are  the  Altai  Aliu, 
or  Golden  mountain,  called  by  the  Russians 
the  Great  Bogodo,  and  the  Oelestial  mountains. 
The  most  important  rivers  are  the  Hi  and  Ir- 
tish; but  Soongaria  is  especially  remarkable 
for  several  dosed  river  basins  which  occur  be- 
tween the  Altai  and  Oelestial  mountains,  and 
among  tiie  various  minor  ranges  of  hills,  each 
of  which  is  entirely  isolated  and  contains  a  salt 
lake,  the  receptacle  of  its  drainage.  The  largest 
of  these  basins  is  that  of  the  river  Ili,  which, 
after  a  course  of  800  m.  to  the  westward  from 
its  rise  in  the  Oelestial  mountains,  flows  into 
Lake  Balkash.  The  water  of  Lake  Temurtu  or 
Issikul  is  fresh ;  the  lake  is  about  100  m.  long 
and  85  m.  broad,  and  its  surplus  waters'  flow 
oiF  through  the  Tchui  to  the  Kirgheez  steppe. 
Salt  is  particidarly  abundant,  and  the  other 
minerals  of  greatest  value  are  gold,  copper,  iron, 
and  coal.  A  great  deal  of  the  surface  is  waste, 
but  many  of  the  valleys  have  good  pastures 
upon  which  large  herds  of  cattle  are  fed  by 
various  nomadic  tribes ;  and  near  Lake  Tengeez 
extensive  forests  occur,  while  in  the  E.  there  are 
many  marshy  tracts.  There  are  also  considera- 
ble tracts  of  arable  land  upon  which  different 
kinds  of  grain,  chiefly  millet,  rice,  and  barley, 
are  produced,  and  tobacco,  cotton,  and  various 
descriptions  of  fruit  are  also  grown. — Soon- 
garia was  originally  inhabited  by  a  race  who 
differed  from  tibe  neighboring  nations  by  having 
fair  complexions,  blue  eyes,  and  red  or  sandy 
hair.  These  people  were  conquered  by  the 
Toorkomans  in  the  6th  century,  who  in  turn 
were  subdued  by  the  Mongols  under  Genghis 
Khan.  The  Mongols  afterward  became  divided 
among  themselves  into  several  tribes,  one  of 
which,  the  Songares,  or  Soongarians,  whose 
khan  had  taken  offence,  seceded  from  the  oth- 
ers, and  subsequently  conquered  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  elevated  region  of  central  Asia 
W.  of  Kan-su.  About  1720,  after  the  death  of 
their  first  prince,  dissensions  arose  between 
rival  claimants  of  the  throne,  one  of  whom  suc- 


ceeded by  the  aid  of  a  Ohinese  army ;  but  re* 
fdsing  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the 
Ohinese,  a  long  war  ensued,  terminating  in  his 
expulsion  and  the  annexation  of  Soongaria  to 
Ohina  in  1759.  The  agricultural  and  mineral 
resources  of  the  country  have  since  been  de- 
veloped in  a  considerable  degree,  many  of  the 
nomads  have  been  induced  to  devote  tiieir  at- 
tention to  agriculture,  and  a  spirit  of  traffic  has 
been  excited  among  all.  The  policy  of  the 
emperor  of  Ohina  toward  the  people  Is  concilia- 
tory, and  their  complaints  are  attentively  listen- 
ed to;  but  his  deputies  sometimes  commit  acts 
of  great  oppression. — ^The  a^oining  region  to 
the  N.  W.,  between  the  Ohinese  province  and 
Lake  Balkash,  is  called  Russian  Soongaria. 

SOONNA  (Arabic,  custom  or  rule),  a  collec- 
tion of  oral  traditions  of  the  sayings  and  prac- 
tices of  Mohammed  and  his  immediate  sucbes- 
sors,  the  caliphs  Abubekr,  Omar,  and  Othman. 
It  is  also  known  under  the  name  of  HadU^ 
^^  Tradition."  These  traditions  were  not  com- 
mitted to  writing  till  about  A.  D.  840,  when 
£1  Bokhari  collected  them  under  the  title  of 
Miami  ee-zahhikh,  or  the  "  True  Oompilation," 
which  has  never  been  printed,  thougn  consid- 
ered the  best;  several  others  have  since  been 
made,  and  numerous  commentaries  written 
on  them.  The  Soonna  deals  little  in  dogma 
or  doctrine,  but  mainly  in  practical  matters. 
The  Mohammedans  generally,  except  those  of 
Persia  and  some  of  the  tribes  tributary  to  the 
shah,  who  are  Sheeahs,  recognize  the  Soonna 
as  of  a  value  second  only  to  tibat  of  the  Koran, 
and  regard  with  intense  hatred  those  who  deny 
its  validity.  The  Soonnees  greatly  outnumber 
the  Sheeahs  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and 
are  often  called  the  orthodox  Mohammedans. 
They  are  divided  into  4  sects,  which,  though 
bitterly  hostile  to  each  other,  agree  in  all  fun- 
damental points. 

SOOSOO,  or  SoTJSou,  the  native  name  of  the 
dolphin  of  the  Ganges,  a  fresh  water  cetacean 
of  the  genus  platanista  (F.  Ouv.).  In  this,  the 
only  described  species  (P.  Gangeticay  F.  Ouv.), 
the  body  is  from  20  to  24  feet  long,  thickest  in 
front  and  gradually  tapering  to  tiie  tail ;  the 
head  obtuse;  the  jaws  nearly  equal,  almost 
straight,  slender,  compressed  at  the  sides, 'ex- 
panded at  the  end,  and  from  3  to  4  feet  long; 
the  teeth  are  JfzfJ,  conical,  projecting  from 
the  gums,  largest,  nearest  together,  and  most 
curved  in  front,  interlocking  in  the  2  jaws,  and 
laterally  near  together  in  the  lower  jaw ;  the 
symphysis  very  long;  the  blow-hole  a  longi- 
tudinid  fissure,  an  unusual  form ;  eyes  very 
small,  shining  black,  deeply  sunk,  and  4  inches 
above  the  angle  of  the  mouth ;  auditory  fora- 
men open  but  small ;  the  pectorals  fan-shaped, 
1^  feet  long  and  1  foot  broad  posteriorly ;  aor- 
sal  much  depressed  and  nearest  the  tail ;  cau- 
dal 2^  feet  wide  and  festooned.  The  color  is 
shining  pearly  gray,  with  a  few  lighter  colored 
spots ;  the  fat  under  the  skin  is  highly  prized 
by  the  Hindoos  as  an  external  application  in 
painful  diseases ;  the  flesh  is  like  lean  beef^  and 
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18  rarely  if  ever  eaten.  It  is  camivorons,  feed- 
ing principally  on  fish,  in  the  pursuit  of  which 
it  is  very  active,  but  at  other  times  is  rather 
slow  in  its  motions.  It  inhabits  the  river 
Ganges  as  far  as  the  head  of  navigation,  but  is 
most  abundant  where  its  numerous  months  open 
into  the  sea ;  it  is  less  strictly  fluviatile  than 
the  dolphin  of  the  Amazon  (inia  BoUviensis). 

SOOT,  the  fine  carbonaceous  particles  car- 
ried up  from  burning  fuel  and  dispersed  in  the 
air  or  deposited  upon  the  walls  of  chimneys. 
The  substance  contains  beside  carbon  numerous 
products  of  the  distillation  of  the  combustible 
material,  which  give  to  it  a  value  for  various 
economical  purposes,  some  of  which  are  named 
in  the  account  of  Lampblaoe,  a  variety  of  soot 
prepared  from  oleaginous  or  resinous  matters. 
Ordinary  soot  is  obtained  from  the  sweeping 
of  chimneys,  and  is  of  two  sorts,  one  derived 
from  wood  and  the  other  from  bituminous  coal 
fires.  Both  make  valuable  manures,  and  the 
latter  is  very  extensively  employed  in  the  east 
of  England,  where  it  produces,  when  applied 
at  the  rate  of  15  to  80  bushels  to  the  acre,  most 
luxuriant  crops  of  wheat  and  other  grain.  It 
is  collected  in  London  to  the  amount  of  over 
1,000,000  bushels  annually,  and  is  sold  at  the 
rate  of  about  5d.  per  bushel.  The  following  is 
given  as  the  composition  of  a  sample  analyzed 
by  Mr.  Solly: 

Combustible  mattor,  or  chArcoal .\..  6T1 

Salts  of  ammonia 1S6 

Salts  of  potash  and  soda M 

Oxide  of  iron 60 

Silica 65 

AInm  ina 81 

Balohate  of  lime ». 81 

CarDonate  of  magnesia 8 

Total l]000 

Its  active  properties  are  in .  great  part  due  to 
the  ammoniacal  salts,  which  are  the  snlphate 
and  hydrochlorate,  absorbed  by  the  fine  par- 
ticles of  carbon,  and  in  the  most  favorable  con- 
dition to  be  given  out  as  required  by  the  grow- 
ing plants.  It  is  spread  upon  the  land  in  the 
spring  in  the  manner  of  sowing  wheat,  and  its 
beneficial  effects  are  increased  by  mixing  with 
it  a  portion  of  common  salt.  Sir  H.  Davy  found 
the  liquid  produced  by  dissolving  6  quarts  of 
soot  in  a  hogshead  of  water  an  excellent  mix- 
ture for  watering  garden  and  pot  plants.  Wood 
soot  was  carefully  analyzed  by  H.  Braconnot 
with  the  following  result :   - 

ITlmine  or gelne 803.0 

Azotized  matter,  solable  in  water  bat  not  in  alcohol ..  200.0 
Carbonate  of  lime  and  traces  of  carbonate  of  magnesia    146.6 

Water 1250 

Aeetoteoflimo 66i6 

Bolphateoflime 60.0 

Acetate  of  potash 41.0 

Garbonaceons  matter  Insoluble  in  dkidies 88^6 

Ferro-phosphate  of  lime 16.0 

Bilica 0.5 

Acetate  of  magnesia 6.8 

Asbolioe  (a  pecnliar  acrid  and  bitter  principle)  about       6.0 

Chloride  of  potassium 8.6 

Acetate  of  ammonia  about 8.0 

Acetate  of  iron trace 

Total 1,000.0 

From  the  knowledge  now  possessed  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  destructive  distillation  of  combusti- 
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ble  matters,  a  portion  of  the  carbonaomsix 
azotized  ingredients  presented  in  these  aiuly-t 
might  be  obtained  in  the  forms  of  the  hb- 
carbons,  creosote,  capnomor,  &c  The  aaki:;. 
matter,  as  also  the  soot  itself,  yields  oil  Ij& 
tillation- — Soot  in  the  form  of  tincture  rasfr 
merly  a  favorite  medicine  with  the  Scotch  jb 
sicians,  who  prescribed  it  as  a  tonic  and  i:- 
spasmodic.  At  present  its  use  in  medkktf 
as  an  external  remedy  in  the  form  of  decoct:: 
or  ointment,  the  one  made  by  boQiog  tr 
handfuls  of  soot  in  a  pint  of  water  iatrnt 
hour  and  filtering,  the  other  bj  mbbrnf  zi 
drachm  of  finely  powdered  soot  with  an  oo^t 
of  lard.  Both  prove  efficient  applicatiosj : 
various  cancerous  and  ulcerous  afectioc&il- 
though  the  chimneysweep's  or  sootcsncersi 
well  known  affection  in  England.  In  caHS 
profuse  discharge  after  severe  and  eitcis^ 
bums,  lint  soaked  in  the  decoction  andapcn/:: 
has  reduced  this  in  a  surprising  mumer.  S.m 
has  strong  antiseptic  properties,  aod  like  ck- 
coal  effectually  deodorizes  foul  exhaUtiong. 

SOOTHSAYER,  an  orthopteroos  inseci  c 
the  group  of  graspers  {raptma\  and  ge:> 
mantis  (Fabr.).  In  the  best  known  ^ies  (1 
religiosa,  Linn.)  the  head  is  triangnltf.  !i» 
eyes  large,  the  prothorax  very  loBg,sBd  ±i 
body  narrowed  and  lengthened:  the  Mt«H«r 
feet  are  armed  with  hooks  and  spinei  u^  ^ 
shanks  are  capable  of  being  doabled  npa  tis 
under  side  of  the  thigh.  When  at  rest  i:  >3; 
upon  the  4  posterior  legs,  with  the  head  s^ 
prothorax  nearly  erect,  and  the  anterior  fe« 
folded  backward ;  from  this  singdar  snin>*-^ 
it  is  called  the  praying  mantis  or  foothssr" 
(prie  Bieu  of  the  French).  Thej  ire  ?i3»a 
their  motions,  waiting  on^he  branches  of  irtt* 
and  shrubs  for  some  insect  topase  yithiatis 
reach,  when  they  seize  and  hold  it  ^i^  ^ 
anterior  feet,  and  tear  it  to  pieces.  Tbejiff 
voracious,  sometimes  preyii^  upon  each  c<w; 
they  are  beneficial  U>  man  m  deatrojingci:*- 
pillars  and  other  insects  injurioastoTegetit>.i 
The  eggs  are  deposited  in  2  long  rows^prc^^^ 
ed  by  a  parchment-like  envelope,  and  attsi^ 
to  the  stalk  of  a  plant ;  the  nymph  is  isjf^ 
cious  as  the  perfect  msect,  from  which  ni^ 
principally  in  the  less  developed  winfi.  ^j 
are  most  abundant  in  the  tropical  wposs  ti 
Africa,  South  America,  and  India,  bC'.-'* 
found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  North  Aoewi 
Europe,  and  Australia.  In  the  south  of  ww 
it  was  once  a  popular  belief  that  this  ^^^ 
spoken  to,  would  point  out  the  way  to  a  loa 
child,  and  in  central  and  S.  Africa  it  issaj  re- 
garded with  veneration.  ^_    ^, 

SOPfflA,  or  Tkiaditca,  a  town  of  Eovf«» 
Turkey,  in  Bulgaria,  situated  on  the  Bogas*  j 
tributary  of  the  Isker,  near  the  N.  foot  <*«  ^ 
Balkan  mountains,  and  on  the  great  wd  r 
Constantinople  to  Belgrade,  310  m.  "■  •^■. , 
from  the  former  and  250  m.  S.  E.  from  tfcf  ^• 
ter ;  pop.  about  50,000.  It  stands  in  an  ej^T 
sive  plain,  and  the  streets  are  narrow,  cro^^ 
and  dirty,  and  the  houses  gencralir  »^ 
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appearttnoe.  Sophia  has  a  castle,  aeveral  Ohri»> 
tlan  chnrches,  nmnerotis  mosques,  elegant  pnb- 
Ho  baths,  bazaars,  and  khans.  It  is  &e  see  of 
both  Greek  and  Roman  Oatholio  bishops.  The 
mannfactures  consist  of  cloth,  leather,  and  to- 
bacco.  Sophia  was  founded  by  the  emperor 
Jnstinian  on  the  site  of  the  more  ancient  town 
of  Sardioa,  or  Upper  Sardica,  an  important 
place  of  Upper  Modsia  celebrated  for  an  eod^ 
siastical  connoil  held  there  in  847.  It^was 
conquered  bj  the  Turks  in  1882. 

SOPHIST  TGr.  (ro^cm/r,  a  wise  on  shrewd 
man),  in  Greek  antiquity,  a  term  originaUy  ap- 
plied to  every  one  distinguished  for  intellectual 
accomplishments,  aa  Solon  the  lawgiver,  Tha- 
myris  the  bard,  Isocrates  the  rhetorician,  the 
7  sages,  and  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Plato,  and 
other  philosophers.  More  particularly,  it  des- 
ignated a  profession  of  rhetorical  teachers  in 
t£e  age  of  Socrates.  In  the  Athenian  repub- 
lic, where  every  citizen  was  obliged  to  pl^d 
his  own  cause  before  the  dicastery,  and  could 
hardly  exert  political  influence  without  the 
talent  of  fluent  speaking,  rhetoric  came  to  hold 
a  foremost  place  in  education.  Amons  the 
sophists  or  professors  of  this  art,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  6th  century  6.  0.,  were  men  of 
eminent  abilities,  masters  of  the  learning  of  the 
age,  with  treasures  of  accumulated  thought  on 
scientific,  moral,  and  political  subjects,  capable 
of  impressive  composition  and  speech,  and  in 
much  request  for  training  the  youUi  of  rich 
and  noble  famOies.  The  more  successful  of 
them  acquired  wealth,  enjoyed  the  highest  per- 
sonal distinction,  and  travelled  from  city  to 
city  with  general  admiration,  their  arrival  be- 
ing celebrated  as  a  festival,  while  hearers  and 
pupils  flocked  to  them  in  crowds.  Grote 
assigns  two  reasons  for  the  disrepute  which 
oame  to  be  attached  to  the  profession:  first, 
the  natural  distrust  or  envy  which  mingles 
with  the  admiration  felt  by  the  ignorant  for 
superior  intellect,  a  temper,  he  suggests,  which 
made  charges  of  magic  so  common  in  the  mid- 
dle ages ;  and  secondly,  the  fact  that  the  soph- 
ists taught  for  pay,  against  which  practice  both 
Socrates  and  Plato  cherished  a  vehement  re- 
pugnance, regarding  it  as  nothing  less  than 
servitude,  and  as  thoroughly  dishonoring  the 
relation  between  teacher  and  pupil.  The  hos- 
tile representations  of  Plato,  which  have  been 
repeated  by  most  modem  historians  of  ^liloso- 
phy,  may  be  explained  also  by  the  difference 
between  his  point  of  view  and  theirs;  he  be- 
ing a  speculative  reformer,  dissenting  on  some 
ftindamental  points  from  society  as  established, 
and  admitting  the  unfitness  and  distaste  of  his 
disciples  for  practical  life ;  while  the  sophist's 
direct  business  was  neither  with  social  reform 
nor  ethical  theory,  but  only  to  fit  young  Atheni- 
ans for  active  and  honorable  careers  according 
to  the  existing  social  conditions.  They  have 
been  charged,  therefore,  with  a  denial  or  re- 
nunciation of  true  science,  with  esteeming  all 
knowledge  as  sulpective  and  true  only  for  the 
individual,  with  aiming  to  show  the  unimpor- 
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tanoe  of  truth  by  making  the  worse  appear  the 
better  reason,  and  by  speaking  with  equal  plaun- 
bility  for  and  against  the  same  proposition,  and 
with  thus  corrupting  the  public  virtue.  But 
the  sophists  had  in  common,  not  a  system,  but 
an  art,  and  wrought  variously  in  the  interest 
of  intellectual  culture  and  achievements,  in  an 
epoch  when  traditional  faith  had  declined,  and 
before  Socrates  had  given  a  positive  tendency 
to  philosophy.  The  teachers  denounced  by 
Plato  as  sophists  were  Protagoras  of  Abdera, 
Gorgias  of  Leontini,  Polus  of  Agrigentum,  Hip- 
pias  of  Elis,  Prodicus  of  Geos,  Thrasymachus 
of  Chalcedon,  and  Euthydemus  and  Dionyso- 
dorus  of  Chios. — ^A  fhll  treatment  of  the  subject 
can  be  found  in  Grote's  "History  of  Greece," 
chap.  Ixviii.  Dr.  "WheweH's  "Platonic  Dia- 
logues for  English  Headers,"  vol.  ii.  (London, 
1861),  contains  the  anti-sophist  dialogues. 

SOPHOCLES,  a  Greek  tragic  poet,  bom  in 
the  Attic  village  of  Colonus  in  496  or  495  B.  C, 
died  probably  in  406.  He  waa  about  80  years 
younger  than  .^fischylus,  and  15  years  older 
than  Euripides.  Having  gained  the  prize  of  a 
garland  both  in  music  and  gymnastics,  he  was 
in  his  16th  year  selected  for  his  beauty  and 
musical  skill  to  lead,  naked,  anointed,  and  with 
lyre  in  hand,  the  chorus  which  danced  and 
sang  around  the  trophy  in  the  celebration  of 
the  victory  of  Salamis.  In  468  he  first  came 
forward  as  a  competitor  in  a  dramatic  contest, 
having  for  his  rival  the  veteran  jEschylus.  The 
representation  was  at  the  great  Dionysia,  pre* 
sided  over  by  the  first  archon ;  the  judges  were 
Cimon  and  his  colleagues  who  had  just  return- 
ed from  the  conquest  of  Skyros,  bnnging  with 
them  the  bones  of  Theseus;  the  play  pre- 
sented by  Sophocles  was  probably  the  "Trip- 
tolemus,^*  celebrating  tiie  Eleusinian  hero  as  a 
patriot  and  civilizer;  the  public  interest  and 
expectation  were  strongly  excited ;  and  the 
first  prize,  which  for  a  whole  generation  had 
belonged  to  JSschylus,  was  now  awarded  to 
his  youthful  rival.  From  this  time  to  the  first 
triumph  of  Euripides  in  441  no  particulars  of 
his  life  are  known,  though  he  is  stated  to  have 
produced  81  plays  and  to  have  held  the  as- 
cendency on  the  Athenian  stage.  In  440 
"Antigone,"  his  earliest  extant  drama,  gained 
the  prize,  and  so  delighted  the  Athenians  by 
its  refiections  on  public  affairs  that  they  elected 
him  one  of  the  10  BtraUgi  for  the  ensuing  year. 
He  engaged  as  the  colleague  of  Pericles  in  the 
Samian  expedition,  but  neither  achieved  nor 
sought  military  reputation,  and  amid  the  occu* 
pations  of  war  was  able  to  indulge  his  cheer- 
fdl  temper,  voluptuous  tastes,  and  habits  of 
tranquil  contemplation.  Donaldson  argues  that 
he  was  a  personal  and  political  friend  of  Peri- 
cles, and  it  is  certain  that  he  ei^'oyed  familiar 
intercourse  with  Herodotus,  in  whose  honor 
he  composed  a  poem.  Buhnken  supposes  that 
it  was  not  the  poet,  but  an  orator  of  the  same 
name,  who  after  the  destruction  of  the  Sicilian 
army  in  418  favored  the  oligarchical  movement 
and  was  appointed  one  of  the  10  irpo^ovXM. 
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His  poems  demonstrate  his  patriotic  entha- 
siasm,  and  be  reftised  repeatea  Invitations  to 
leave  Athens  and  reside  at  foreign  courts ;  but 
he  seems  to  have  been  content  with  the  career 
of  a  successfol  dramatist,  and  to  have  taken 
Httle  part  in  public  affairs.  Daring  the  84 
years  following  the  success  of  '^  Antigone^'  he 
produced  81  dramas,  contending  with  MBchj- 
lus,  Euripides,  Ohoerilus,  Aristias,  Agathon, 
and  his  own  son  lophon,  gaining  the  first 

Erize  20  or  24  times,  the  second  frequently, 
ut  never  the  third.  A  comparison  of  dates 
shows  that  he  brought  out  a  tetralogy  (not  al- 
ways including  the  satyrio  drama)  at  first  once 
in  8  or  4  years,  and  afterward  at  least  once 
in  2  years,  the  ^ra  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
being  the  most  prolific.  He  had  two  sons, 
lophon,  his  lawful  heir,  by  Nicostrate,  a  free 
Atiienian  woman,  and  Ariston,  by  Theoris  of 
8icyon.  He  had  the  greatest  affection  for 
Sophocles  "  the  younger,"  son  of  Ariston ;  and 
lophon,  apprehending  his  intention  to  transfer 
to  this  grandson  a  part  of  his  property,  sum- 
moned him  before  the  tpparopfs  on  a  charge  of 
senility  and  incapacity  to  manage  his  affairs. 
In  defence  Sophocles  only  recited  a  passage 
from  the  "  (Edipus  at  Oolonus,"  which  he  had 
Just  composed,  and  which  so  impressed  the 
Judges  that  the  charge  was  at  once  dismissed, 
and  the  son  rebuked.  At  an  advanced  age  he 
filled  the  office  of  priest  to  the  native  hero 
Halon.  There  is  no  certain  authority  for  ei- 
ther of  the  accounts  of  his  death,  that  he  was 
choked  by  a  grape,  that  he  sustained  his  voice 
so  long  in  publicly  reading  the  '^  Antigone"  as 
to  lose  his  breath  and  life  together,  or  that  he 
died  of  joy  on  obtaining  a  dramatic  victory. 
It  has  been  said  that  he  combined  all  the  qual- 
ities which,  in  the  judgment  of  a  Greek,  would 
make  up  a  perfect  character :  beauty  and  sym- 
metry of  person,  mastery  alike  in  the  two  de- 
partments of  music  and  gymnastics,  spontane- 
ity of  genius  and  faultlessness  of  taste,  consti- 
tutional repose,  a  habit  of  tranquil  meditation, 
a  ready  wit,  and  an  amiable  demeanor.  Even 
the  comic  poets  treat  him  in  general  with 
respectfid  reserve,  though  insinuating  his  love 
of  gain  and  sensual  indulgences.  A  melodious 
voice  alone  was  wanting  to  him,  and  he  was 
therefore  obliged  to  depart  from  the  estab- 
lished practice  for  the  dramatist  to  act  a  part  in 
his  own  pieces.  As  a  poet,  he  ia  placed  by  the 
universal  consent  of  ancient  and  modem  critics 
at  the  head  of  the  Greek  drama.  His  tragedies 
hold  the  just  mean  between  the  vague  and  sol- 
emn sublimity  of  j£schylus  and  the  &miliar 
scenes  and  rhetorical  pathos  of  Euripides,  pre- 
senting the  characters  of  men  worthy  of  sym- 
pathy and  admiration,  while  the  former  de- 
lighted in  religious  themes  fit  to  inspire  awe, 
and  the  latter  abounds  in  unpoetical  disquisi- 
tion and  immoral  vehemence  of  passion.  He 
illustrates  the  age  of  Pericles,  intervening  be- 
tween that  of  the  heroes  of  Marathon  and  Sala- 
mis  and  that  of  the  sophists.  **  His  tragedies," 
says  K  0.  Holler,  **are  a  beautifal  fiower  of 


Attio  genius,  which  could  only  hare  9p^^^ 
on  the  boundary  line  between  tiro  &ga  0 
fering  widdy  in  their  opinions  snd  ncJe : 
thinking.  He  possessed  m  perfeclion  tb£  m 
Attic  training  which  rests  upon  sn  js,]^^ 
diced  observation  of  human  affairs;  bis  tLo^ 
had  entire  freedom,  and  the  power  of  mi^ 
ing  outward  impressions :  yet  ynih  all  tUi 
admits  a  something  deeply  rooted  io  oi::  lu- 
soiei^,  which  cannot  be  moved  and  wxAn 
be  touched,  and  which  a  voice  from  vitb 
warns  us  not  to  bring  into  thevhirlpocie 
speculation.  He  is,  of  aU  the  Greeks  ai  cci 
the  most  pious  and  the  most  enligbteoed;  oc 
hitting  upon  the  right  mean  between  fcdltf- 
ence  and  opposition  to  the  traditiooal  btiief  f 
his  country,  has  always  the  skiD  toollry.- 
tion  to  that  side  of  his  religioii  vbict  t'S. 
have  produced  devotional  feelings  eTciiii 
reflecting  and  educated  mind  of  tbat  dbe' 
From  the  beauty  and  sweetoess  of  his  strict 
was  called  the  Attic  Homer.  In  iMiritT  tic ^ 
tion,  smoothness  of  rhythm,  and  baiiDoL-^* 
development  of  all  the  momenta  of  die  uvn, 
he  was  unrivalled.  He  introduced  kp^it:: 
changes  in  the  form  and  mecbaski  cf  t^ 
Greek  drama,  developing  the  art  toiaii^fcti 
perfection.  Excepting  in  the  trllcgT  of  ^ 
"Orestia,"  -/Eschylus  had  never  aHoTed  now 
than  2  actors  to  appear  upon  tbe  st&Ec  s: 
once ;  but  aJl  the  extant  plays  of  8o?i.«lt* 
would  require  8  or  4  actors  to  rqiresem  ticc 
The  dialogue  thus  gained  mucb  iiiT6retT:flC 
energy,  and  gave  a  fuller  exldbitioD  of  tu 
passions  and  struggles  of  the  sonL  it  t«sf  *^ 
office  of  the  tritagonist  to  oppose  and  gii-^ 
the  first  person,  and  of  the  denteaconbt  • 
friendly  sympathy  to  draw  from  bim  lis  c» 
tier  feelings  and  more  secret  thoogbts.  u 
change,  says  Miiller,  accomplished  "iB  tii* 
was  necessary  to  variety  and  mobflhj  p.  i^ 
tion,  without  saorifiomg  that  sfanpIicitT  c- 
cleamess  which,  in  the  good  ages  of  anC'3^7; 
were  always  held  to  be  the  most  ess^"* 
qualities."  The  part  which  fell  lo  the  cihrJ 
was  also  considerably  diminished  by  ma.  *^ 
thus  the  continuity  of  the  action  va  d*« 
closer,  and  the  interest  and  movement  e.^ 

Eiece  centred  in  the  actors  on  the  lup.  ^^ 
e  seems  to  have  sought  by  the  beaatjc  J 
choral  odes  to  compensate  for  their  brer^ 
and  made  them  masterpieces  of  lyricilF** 
and  sweetness.    The  same  tendency  to  scr ' 


festivals,  not  3  tragediei,  — .     , 

on.  the  same  subject,  as  ^Eschylos  m^^ 
but  4  entirely  distinct  plays,  each  cocipirf*^ 
itself.  His  plots,  therefore,  instead  ot  cflr^p 
bending  all  the  complicated  <i«^**v!^ 
ilies  and  tribes,  were  formed  ^m  kk«^ 
to  one  great  action,  to  which  tte  wfiok  • 
lineation  of  character  and  passion  contn^ 
—Of  the  113  dramas  attributed  toSoM-^ 


by  Aristophanes  the  { 
been  preserved,  to  wh 


onlrrltf^ 
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f<>Ilowing  chronological  order:    "Antigone," 
*'  Electra,"  "Trachinkn  Women,"  "King  (Edi- 
pus,"  "-Ajax  "  "Philoctetes,"  and  "(Edipns  at 
Oolonus."    They  all  belong  to  the  later  period 
of  his  life,  reveal  hia  art  in  its  full  maturity^  and 
several  of  them  were  esteemed  by  the  ancients 
&mong  his  greatest  works.    The  "(Edipns  at 
Oolonus"  was  first  brought  out  by  his  grandson 
eLtter  his  death.    There  are  also  fragments  and 
titles  of  his  lost  plays. — The  editio  priticeps  of 
Sophocles  is  that  of  Aldus  (1502).    The  text  in 
the  edition  of  Brunck  (2  vols.,  Strasbourg,  1786) 
tias  been  the  basis  of  that  in  all  later  editions, 
&xno^  the  best  of  which  are  those  of  Erfurt 
and  Hermann  (7  vols.,  Leipsic,  1809-25),  Din- 
dorf   (Leipsic,   1880),  and  Wunder  (2  vols., 
Ootha  and  Erfurt,  1831-'46).    Welcker  in  his 
G^rUchisehe  Tragddien  has  collected  all   the 
fragments,  and  suggested  the  probable  out- 
lines of  some  of  the  lost  plays.    The  best  trans- 
lations are,  in  German,  by  Solger  (1808),  Don- 
ner  (1842),  and  Fritz  (1848) ;  in  French,  by  Ar- 
tand  (1827),  Faguet  (1849),  and  Guiard  (1852); 
and  in  English,  in  prose,  by  Adams  (1729)  and 
Buckley  (in  Bohn's  "  Classical  Library,"  1849), 
in  verse  by  Franklin  (l768-'9^.  Potter  (1788), 
and  Dale  (1824).    The  principal  ancient  au- 
thority for  the  biography  of  Sophocles  is  an 
anonymous   compilation   by  an  Alexandrian 
Greek.    Important  critical  treatises  are  Schdll^s 
Sophoilsa^  sein  Lehen  und  Wirhen  (1842),  Les- 
sing^s  unfiniBhed  Lsben  des  SophohUsy  and  chap- 
ters in  Schlegel's  "  Dramatic  Art  and  Criticism" 
(English  translation,  London,  1846),  and  in  Mai- 
ler's "History  of  the  Literature  of  Ancient 
Greece"  pinglish  translation,  London,  1858). 
80PH0NISBA.    See  Masinissa. 
SOPRANO  (It.),  the  treble  or  highest  spe- 
cies of  female  voice,  extending  generally  from 
C  above  the  base  clef  note  to  A,  B,  or  C  in 
alt.,  and  sometimes  higher. 

SOB AOTE  (now  MonU  di  S.  OreaU),  a  moun- 
tain of  ancient  Etruria,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Falisd,  visible  and  about  26  m.  N,  from  Rome. 
It  is  an  offset  from  the  Apennines,  separated 
from  the  general  chain  by  the  valley  of  the  Tiber, 
and  rises  in  an  abrupt  mass  2,140  feet  above 
the  surrounding  table  land.  It  was  consecrated 
to  Apollo,  who  had  a  temple  on  its  summit 
where  the  present  monastery  of  S.  Silvestro 
stands,  and  was  worshipped  there  with  pecu- 
liar rites. 

80RB0NNE,  Thb,  a  college  of  the  univermty 
of  Paris,  founded  and  moderately  endowed  in 
1252  by  Robert  de  Sorbon,  chaplain  to  St.  Louis, 
to  furnish  gratuitous  instruction  in  theology  to 
the  poor  students  of  Paris.  The  members  of  the 
college,  about  80  in  number,  were  divided  into 
fellows  and  commoners.  The  fellows  were 
usually  doctors  in  theology,  and  were  admitted 
aft^r  a  triple  scrutmy  and  the  gratuitous  de- 
livery of  a  course  of  lectures  on  philosophy. 
They  received  their  maintenance  in  the  semi- 
nary building,  and  if  their  income  from  any 
other  source  did  not  reach  40  livres  (about  $10) 
per  annum,  they  received  a  trifling  stipend;  if 


it  exceeded  that  sum,  they  paid  the  amount 
of  that  stipend.  The  commoners  were  required 
to  be  bachelors  in  theology,  and  were  main- 
tained in  the  college,  but  had  no  voice  in  its 
government  and  no  stipendiary  allowance. 
They  were  subjected  to  a  triple  scrutiny,  and 
were  required  to  defend  a  thesis.  Within  a 
century  from  its  organization  the  college  was 
largely  endowed  and  had  many  distinguished 
members.  The  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  were 
regarded  during  the  14th,  15th,  16th,  and  17th 
centuries  as  the  most  eminent  theologians  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  were  often 
called  upon  to  decide  important  theological 
questions  which  convulsed  Europe.  They  ad- 
vised on  the  claims  of  contending  aspirants  to 
the  papacy,  opposed  the  reformation,  defended 
the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  church  against  the 
.papal  supremacy,  were  divided  at  first  on  the 
question  of  Jansenism,  and  finally  declared 
themselves  against  the  bull  Unigenitm^  thereby 
losing  many  of  their  members.  The  first  print- 
ing press  in  Paris  was  established  in  their  col- 
lege. Their  buildings  having  become  much 
dilapidated.  Cardinal  Richelieu  rebuilt  them  in 
the  early  part  of  the  17th  century,  and  erected 
a  fine  chapel  on  the  site  of  their  preparatory 
school.  During  the  18th  century  the  Sorbonne 
greatly  deoliued  from  its  previous  reputation, 
and  in  1789  it  was  suppressed,  and  has  never 
been  restored.  Its  buildings  are  now  occupied 
by  the  acadhnis  universUaire  of  Paris. 

SOREL,  Agnes.    See  Aqnbs  Sobbl. 

SORGHUM,  a  species  of  grass  oommonly 
known  as  the  Indian  millet,  or  sorghum  vul- 
gare  (andrapogon  sorghum  of  Steudel),  the  bo- 
tanical character  and  relations  of  which  are 
given  in  the  article  Millbt.  The  species  in- 
cludes at  least  4  varieties,  viz.,  the  broom  com, 
imphee,  durra,  and  S,  sucrS,  which  appear  to  be 
merely  modified  forma,  exchanging  their  prop- 
erties with  each  other  when  growing  near  to- 
gether, and  also  producing  new  hybrids,  thus 
resembling  the  varieties  of  Indian  com.  From 
a  remote  period  sorghum  has  been  cultivated 
in  Egypt  and  India  as  a  forage  plant  and  as 
food  for  animals  and  man.  Attention  was  first 
called  to  the  plants  in  Europe  by  Prof.  Pietro 
Arduino  of  Florence,  who  in  1786  attempted  to 
introduce  the  imphee  from  Caffraria  into  Italy. 
In  1851  seeds  were  sent  to  Paris  by  the  French 
consul  at  Shanghai,  all  which,  it  is  said,  died 
excepting  one,  and  from  this  iJone  have  been 
produced  all  the  plants  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. Mr.  Leonard  Wray  of  England  about  the 
same  time  called  attention  to  the  varieties  of 
the  plant,  at  least  16  in  number,  cultivated  by 
the  Zooloo  Caffres,  for  the  sake  of  the  sac- 
charine juice,  which  they  consumed  by  chew- 
ing the  stalks,  without  undertaking  to  convert 
it  into  sugar.  In  1656  the  auerS  variety,  or 
Chinese  sugar  cane,  began  to  attract  attention 
in  the  United  States,  the  patent  office  depart- 
ment at  Washington  introducing  some  seeds 
from  France ;  and  the  same  being  done  upon  a 
much  larger  scale  by  Mr.  Orange  Judd  of  New 
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York,  editor  of  the  *^  American  Agrioaltar- 
ist,**  who  imported,  at  an  expense  of  $1  per 
lb.,  1,600  lbs.  of  seed,  and  distributed  over 
26,000  separate  parcels  to  the  subscribers  of 
his  journal  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
The  following  are  the  chief  conclusions  of  in- 
terest resulting  from  its  culture.  It  thrives 
wherever  Ind£n  com  will  grow,  and  even 
upon  lighter  soils  than  are  suited  to  that  crop ; 
but  it  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  ripening 
its  seeds  N.  of  lat.  41''.  It  may  be  cultivated 
in  the  same  manner  in  hiUs  and  rows,  or,  when 
designed  for  soiling  or  dry  fodder,  be  sown 
broadcast.  When  tailj  grown  the  plant  is 
fh>m  6  to  18  feet  high,  the  stalks  1  to  2  inches 
in  diameter,  and  the  weight  of  the  green  crop 
to  the  acre  ft'om  10  to  40  tons,  and  the  seed 
from  16  to  60  bushels.  For  fodder  it  has  not 
proved  so  valuable  as  was  anticipated,  cattle 
not  always  being  fond  of  the  stalks,  and  these 
sometimes  proving  iigurious  to  them  on  ac- 
count of  the  large  proportion  and  hardness  of 
the  woody  fibre.  Wdl  trimmed  stalks  yield 
about  60  per  cent,  of  their  weight  of  juice; 
and  of  this  from  6  to  10  gallons,  according  to 
the  locality,  the  soil,  and  the  maturity  of  the 
canes,  make  a  gallon  of  sirup.  The  product 
of  iuice  to  the  acre  is  from  160  to  400  gallons, 
and  this  yields  from  6  to  9  per  cent,  of  alco- 
hol. Its  product  of  dry  saccharine  matter, 
when  the  plant  is  well  matured,  and  grown 
upon  a  warm,  light  soil,  is  from  18  to  16  per 
cent.;  and  about  -^  of  this  has  been  pro- 
nounced well  defined  crystallized  cane  sugar, 
the  remainder  glucose  or  grape  sugar.  The 
more  luxuriant  plants  from  the  richest  soils 
are  less  productive  in  sugar.  Dr.  J.  Lawrence 
Smith  obtained  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
juice  and  sugar  from  cane  perfectly  matured 
and  recently  out,  and  has  given  the  following 
table  of  the  composition  of  the  stalk  of  this 
plant,  of  the  sugar  cane,  and  of  beet  root : 


8«rghom. 

Sog»e«>.. 

BMtroot. 

Water 

7&6 
12.0 
19.4 

72.1 
18.0 
9.9 

88.5 

Bngan 

ia5 

Woodj  fibre  and  salts 

CO 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

He  found  that  if  the  juice  were  expressed  im- 
'  mediately  after  the  stalks  were  cut,  nearly  all 
the  sugar,  amounting  altogether  to  ^  of  the 
whole  weight  of  the  stalks,  might  be  secured 
as  crystallized  sugar;  but  that  after  cutting 
the  sugar  rapidly  assumed  the  glucose  charac- 
ter, the  change  proceeding  from  the  cut  or 
bruised  surfaces.  The  method  he  recommend- 
ed of  preparing  the  sugar  was  to  heat  the  fresh 
juice  rapidly  to  120°,  then  add  for  each  gallon 
3  ounces  of  lime  slaked  with  6  or  6  times  its 
weight  of  water,  and  raise  the  temperature  to 
200  .  It  is  then  to  be  filtered,  carbonic  acid 
passed  through  the  mixture,  again  filtered,  and 
evaporated  to  proper  consistency  for  crystalli- 
zation, the  heat  at  no  time  exceeding  215°.  If 
each  filtering  is  through  well  washed  animal 
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charcoal,  the  sirup  may  be  made  Tcry 
and  the  sugar  will  be  perfectly  wkite.  li 
observations    of   Dr.    8mith   re^tecdos  I 
amount  of  cane  sagar  contained  in  the  ac;;^ 
agree  with  those  of  M.  Leplay,  who  k-  c 
perimented  in  France  upon  laige  qosnoacii 
the  plant  under  different  conditioD&    Evtm 
that  before  fiowering  the  plant  conuios  M 
sugar,  but  that  this  is  devdoped  astkca 
approaches  maturity,  and  is  chieflj  eace  sisi 
Dr.  Hayes  of  Boston,  however,  assens..^ 
his  microscopic  and  chemical  examJmtkai 
the  stalks  of  the  sorghum,  and  also  of  ^^k 
of  sugar  prepared  from  it,  that  the  sicckai 
matter  of  the  canes  cultivated  in  thk  ccw 
is  purely  glucose  in  a  semi-fiuid  form,  l(c« 
ing  crystalline  several  months  after  eitncco. 
and  though  the  crystals  resemble  tboaeoitai 
sugar,  the  product  itself  remains  a  higiierpc 
of  dry  fruit  sugar,  the  sweetening  qoakj-^ 
which  is  probably  not  more  than  one  tiisi 
that  of  cane  sugar.    He  admits,  hoirerer,  ±i 
the  sorghum  when  grown  in  Algeris  stcri'ai 
cane  sugar,  notwithstanding  that  the  «t{k 
grasses  usually  yield  fruit  sugar  ooij.    I^ 
production  of  sugar  has  not  aitttBedmxk  is- 
portance  in  the  United  States,  bot  ^  pisr: 
continues  to  be  cultivated  to  agretftfKi  ^~ 
idly  increasing  extent  in  the  middle  Vid  ▼»: 
em  states,  especially  for  the  sab  of  tk  sr^ 
which  is  readily  obtained  and  is  largelj  ft^* 
sumed  in  the  place  of  the  molasses  of  tfat  cgl- 
mon  sugar  cane. — A  work  on  thesofi^offly* 
published  in  New  York  in  1867,  entitW  'S/- 
gho  and  Lnphee,  the  Chinese  sdA  Unm  ^ 
gar  Canes,"  by  Henry  8.  Olcott 

80RIA,  a  N.  province  of  Spain,  in  Old  »► 
tile,  bounded  N.  by  Burgos  aiul  Logroflo^L^ 
Saragosssy  S.  by  Guadaligara,  and  w .  bf  S^r 
via  and  Burgos;   area,  8,881  aq.  m.:  »• 
1857,  147,468.    The  province  is  annwinwj 
8  sides  by  mountains,  and  the  ioriace  ii* 
vated,  rugged,  and  broken  byniaByiafleji* 
glens,    file  Douro  rises  in  the  monntaiwij 
9ie  N.  boundary,  and  flows  first  S.  and  »■ 
W.  into  the  province  of  BnrsoflL    Hie** 
large  forests  of  pine,  oak,  andbeacL  Ia»J 
parts  of  the  province  the  field  labor  »  to  g 
women.    The  roads  of  Soria  are  men  ta* 
only  practicable  for  mule^  and  it  h«  "  *^ 
quence  but  little  communication  vith  w^ 
rounding  provinces. — Sojoa,  the  capiw.  a* 
uated  on  an  irregular  eminence  oa  tjf  JP 
bank  of  the  Douro,  118  m.  N.  E.  from  I*^ 
pop.  5,400.    It  is  surromided  by  waBitw* 
the  18th  century.    The  most  JniF«*"5^ 
factures  are  earthenware,  leatbo;  ■■"J2 
The  site  of  the  ancient  Numantiaiisaiif«» 
to  have  been  4  m.  fh>m  Soria,  ^."^Jj* 
it  remain.    Ney  sacked  the  town  iniy-.^ 

SORREL,  hardy,  perennial-iwtei  M«J 
ous  plants  of  the  genus  rvma  (^fjj 
natural  order  polygonaeca.    The  Qoci  f" 


(i?.  ac6to9a\  a  native  of  Euit^  h«  ^  fl^ 
dnced  into  tiie  garden  there  on  aoooa^^ ' 
culinary  value,  TOing  employed  as  •  «•*'*' 
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''E  herb,  and  In  oooling  drinks.  Its  root  U  long 
l4  tapering,  of  an  astringent  qualitj ;  its  stem 
"^Mst,  cjlindrioal,  striated,  simple,  leafy,  1  to  2 
•^t  high;  its  leaves  oblong,  ovate,  and  sagit- 
b^e,  smooth,  of  powerfid  and  agreeable  acid; 
s>   lowers  dioadoas  in  branched  panicles,  the 
^pals  6  and  of  a  ^eenish  color.    There  are 
c^^v^ral  distinct  varieties,  differing  from  each 
i>^lier  in  the  textare  and  acidity  of  their  leaves, 
LKftd  requiring  a  rich  and  well  manured  soil.   It 
s   seldom  cultivated  in  the  United  States,  being 
'^presented  by  the  sheep  sorrel  (E.  aestouilla^ 
X^lnn.),  a  smaJIer  plant  with  lanceolate-hastate 
l^Aves,  the  flowers  in  paniculate  racemes  of  a 
c^T-imson  color.    It  is  adventitious  from  abroad, 
«knd  in  some  soils  proves  an  exceedingly  trou- 
l>le8ome  weed,  the  amplication  of  alkalies  being 
xxeeded  to  destroy  it. — The  mountain  sorrel 
Cjcyjcyria  digyna)  is  a  humble  alpine  perennial, 
'^^ith  very  acid,  kidney-shaped,  long-petioled, 
radical  leaves,  and  small  greenish  flowers;  it 
-wraa  also  formerly  cultivated  as  a  salad.    It  is 
<oimd  in  Europe  and  in  the  northern  parts  of 
tike  United  States. — ^The  wood  sorrels  {oxalidor 
cees)  are  also  plants  with  sour  juice,  compound 
leaves,  symmetrical  5-parted  flowers,  with  10 
stamens,  an  imbricated  calyx  and  petals  convo- 
lute in  estivation,  the  pod  5-celled  and  several- 
seeded,  the  seeds  abounding  in  albumen.    The 
eommon  wood  sorrel  (oxalis  acetouUay  Linn.) 
-  is  a  low  stemless  plant,  with  leaves  and  flower 
stem  issuing  from  a  sort  of  bulb  or  scaly  rhi- 
zome ;  the  flowers  have  5  white  petals,  slightly 
tinted  with  reddish  veins,  the  leaves  consisting 
of  8  broadly  obcordate  leaflets.    It  is  common 
to  Europe  and  North  America,  being  found  in 
deep  cold  woods.    It  is  in  some  repute  abroad 
as  a  salad,  and  medically  employed  in  infusions 
for  the  treatment  of  fevers.    The  violet  wood 
sorrel  {O,  tiolacea^  Linn.)  has  a  little  scidy  bulb, 
very  broadly  obcordate  leaves,  scapes  bearing 
several  violet-petalled  flowers  of  considerable 
size,  blossoming  in  Ifay  and  June,  and  found  in 
rich  rocky  woods  from  New  England  south- 
ward.   A  very  common  weed  introduced  from 
Europe  is  the  yellow  wood  sorrel  {0,  itricta, 
Linn.),  with  lea^  stems,  which  are  at  first  erect, 
but  afterward  branching,  small  yellow-petal- 
led  flowers,  and  erect  pods.   It  occurs  by  road- 
sides and  in  gardens,  assuming  a  variety  of 
forms  as  the  soil  is  barren  or  fertile,  and  blos- 
soms throughout  the  season.    There  are  some 
other  species  at  the  Oape  of  Qood  Hope,  which 
have  been  introduced  into  the  greeimouse  on 
account  of  their  beauty  of  leaves  and  flowers, 
and  others  from  various  parts  of  the  world  em- 
ployed as  food,  such  as  the  oea  of  South  Amer- 
ica (0,  crenata,  Jacquin),  with  tuberous  roots, 
which  after  exposure  to  the  light  become  sweet 
and  are  eaten  like  the  potato ;  and  the  0.  Deppei 
has  fleshy  roots,  free  from  acidity,  which  con- 
tain mucilage  similar  to  salep.    The  4-leaved 
wood  sorrel  (0,  tetraphylla)^  a  native  of  Mexi- 
co, has  likewise  fleshy  roots,  which,  like  those 
of  the  0.  uculenta  and  crameaulis^  are  used 
for  food.    The  wood  sorrels  are  natives  of  all 


the  hotter  and  temperate  parts  of  the  world, 
and  their  chief  quality  is  a  strong  acidity  caused 
by  the  presence  of  oxaJic  acid  contained  in  them. 
(See  OxALio  Aom.) 

SORRENTO  (anc.  8urrentum\  a  city  of  Na- 
ples, Italy,  in  the  district  of  Oastellamare,  on  a 
promontory  on  the  S.  side  of  the  gulf,  and  about 
16  m.  S.  S.  E.  from  the  city  of  Naples;  pop. 
about  10,000.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop, 
and  has  a  fine  cathedral  and  6  other  churches^ 
and  interesting  ruins.  There  are  in  the  vicin- 
ity several  curious  grottoes  and  caves.  The 
town  has  some  manmaotories  of  silk,  and  con- 
siderable trade  in  silk,  oranges,  and  other  fruits, 
oil,  and  wine.  It  was  at  one  time  famous  for 
its  silver  wine  goblets.  The  mountains  defend 
it  from  the  S.  and  W.  winds,  and  the  climate 
is  delightful  It  was  founded  by  a  oolony  from 
Onma,  and  became  a  Roman  colony  under  Au- 
gustus. In  A.  D.  79  it  suffered  severely  from 
an  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  It  is  the  bir&plaoe 
of  Tasso. 

SOTO,  Db.    See  Db  Soto. 

SOUBISE,  BENJAinN  db  Rohan,  seigneur 
de,  a  French  soldier,  bom  about  1589,  died  in 
1641.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Ren6  11.  de 
Rohan  by  Oatharine  of  Parthenay,  the  heiress 
of  the  house  of  Soubise,  and  the  brother  of 
Henri  de  Rohan,  the  chief  of  the  French  Prot- 
estants, and  first  served  in  Holland  under  Man* 
rice  of  Nassau.  When  the  hostilities  with 
the  Catholics  broke  out  in  1621,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Protestant  assembly  held  at 
Kochelle  to  the  command  of  Poitou,  Brittany, 
and  A^jou ;  and  after  the  other  chie&  laid  down 
their  arms,  he  boldly  defended  St  Jean  d^An- 
gely  against  the  royal  army,  but  was  obliged  to 
surrender  at  the  end  of  a  month.  Attempting 
to  renew  the  war  during  the  winter  of  1622, 
he  was  several  times  defeated,  and  repaired  to 
England  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  help  from 
James  I.,  but  failed.  In  1626,  being  master  of 
the  islands  of  R6  and  016ron,  he  by  stratagem 
gamed  possession  of  a  royal  squadron  of  15 
sail  at  the  mouth  of  the  Blavet,  and  after  keep- 
ing at  bay  for  several  weeks  the  combined 
fleet  of  France  and  Holland,  was  conquered  by 
Admiral  Montmorency,  Sept.  15,  and  driven 
from  the  island  of  016ron.  Returning  again  to 
England,  he  prevailed  upon  Oharles  I.  to  inter- 
fere in  behalf  of  the  French  Protestants,  which 
brought  about  the  hollow  peace  of  April  6, 
1626,  Soubise  receiving  the  titles  of  duke  and 
peer.  When  Richelieu  in  1627  besieged  Ro* 
chelle,  Soubise  took  part  in  the  fruitless  attempt 
made  by  the  English  fleet  under  Buckingham 
to  relieve  that  city;  and  when  it  was  taken, 
although  included  in  the  edict  of  pacification 
of  1629,  he  declined  availing  himself  of  its 
terms,  and  spent  his  later  years  in  England. — 
Ghableb  de  Rohan,  prince  de,  marshal  of 
France,  born  in  1715,  died  July  4,  1787.  He 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  Louis  XY.,  and 
rose  to  eminence  through  his  favor,  though  a 
man  of  small  talents.  Aide-de-camp  to  the 
king  from  1741  to  1748,  and  governor  of  Flan- 
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den  and  HsiBaidt  in  1Y51,  he  w)u  placed  in 
eommand  of  an  annj  of  24^000  men  at  13>6  b»- 
gSnnmff  of  the  7  yean'  war.  Being  snooeesfal 
in  his  first  operations  on  the  Rhine,  he  crossed 
that  riyer,  joined  the  imperial  troops,  and  ad- 
vanced to  Gotha,  where  ne  was  surprised  and 
ahamefolly  pot  to  flight  bjGen.  Berdlitz  at  the 
head  of  1,600  Pmssian  troops.  A  few  weeks 
later,  Nov.  6, 1767,  he  was  iffnominionaly  de- 
feated at  Bossbach  bj  Frederic  the  Great 
This  detracted  nothing  from  his  favor ;  he  was 
appomted  minister  of  war,  and  the  following 
year  had  another  chief  command.  Owing  to 
the  military  skill  of  the  doke  de  Broglie,  who 
had  been  associated  with  him,  the  French  army, 
sacoessftd  at  Sondershansen  and  Lutzelberg, 
took  possession  of  the  Hessian  electorate,  and 
Sonbiae  was  rewarded  by  being  made  a  mar- 
shal. Dnring  the  campaign  of  1761,  Broglie, 
defeated  at  Fillingshansen,  put  the  responfflbil- 
ity  upon  his  ooUeagae ;  a  bitter  quarrel  arose ; 
but  through  Kme.  de  Pompadour's  influence, 
Broglie  was  exiled  to  his  estate,  while  Soubise 
Temained  in  ftill  favor.  In  1762,  by  following 
the  advice  of  Marshal  d'Estr^es,  he  won  another 
auccess  at  Johannisberg;  and  repairing  to  the 
court,  where  he  paid  homage  in  turn  to  Mme. 
de  Pompadour  and  Mme.  Dubarry,  he  continued 
to  be  a  favorite  of  the  king.  On  &e  death  of  his 
master  he  was  the  only  one  among  the  courtien 
who  accompanied  his  remains  to  their  resting 
place  at  St.  Denis.  In  him  the  family  of  Ro« 
han-Soubise  became  extinct. 

SOUGITA  GEMPAK.    See  Gbiipax. 

SOULE,  Joshua,  D.D.,  an  American  clergy- 
man, senior  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  South,  bom  in  Bristol,  Me.,  Aug,  1, 
1781.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1798, 
ordained  elder  in  1602,  and  m  1804  appoint- 
ed presiding  elder  of  the  Maine  district,  which 
embraced  12  circuits  and  one  station,  within 
a  circumference  of  1,200  miles.  In  1808  he  at- 
tended the  general  conference  in  Baltimore,  at 
which  the  plan  of  a  delegated  general  confer- 
ence was  adopted,  the  constitution  of  which,  as 
it  now  appean  in  the  ^*  Discipline,"  was  drawn 
np  by  Mr.  Soule.  After  presiding  over  various 
other  districts  in  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  he 
was  in  1816  elected  by  the  general  conference 
book  agent  and  editor  of  the  *^  Methodist  Mag- 
azine;''  and  in  1820  he  was  elected  to  the  epis- 
copate, but  declined  ordination,  not  being  will- 
ing to  exercise  the  functions  of  a  bishop  if  the 
power  of  electing  the  presiding  eldera  was  in- 
vested in  the  annual  conference,  as  was  then 
proposed  by  the  general  conference.  In  1820 
ne  was  stationed  m  the  city  of  New  York;  in 
1821  he  was  preacher  in  chaige  of  the  station 
in  that  city,  and  in  1822-'8  of  the  Baltimore 
tdty  station.  In  1824,  the  general  conference 
being  held  in  Baltimore,  he  was  reelected  to 
the  episcopate ;  and  as  the  election  of  presiding 
elders  by  uie  annual  conferences  never  prevail- 
ed, and  the  entire  project  was  now  abandoned, 
he  consented  to  ordination.  The  general  con- 
ilMrence  of  1840  appointed  hhn  its  representative 
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to  the  British  Wesleyan  Methodist 
in  1842 ;  and  after  fulfilling  that  appoatitmest. 
he  travelled  extensively  in  the  Britiah  isdaaii 
and  in  France.  At  the  decease  o€  Bishop  Bc^ 
erts,  March  26,  1848,  he  became  the  senis 
bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  chnroh.  ^ 
the  general  conference  held  in  New  York  in 
1844  he  took  a  decided  stand  against  the  aeftua 
of  the  minority,  who  wished  Bishop  Andrew  to 
desist  from  the  exerdse  of  his  epiaoopal  taBt- 
tions  because  he  had  become  by  marriage  co&- 
neoted  with  slavery.  This  case  having^  resulted 
in  the  division  of  the  church,  Kshop  oonle  ad- 
hered to  tiie  southern  pordon,  and  changed  has 
place  of  residence  from  Lebanon,  O.,  to  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  In  1868-^4  he  made  an  episcopal 
tour  in  Oalifomia,  and  has  since  withdrawB 
from  the  active  duties  of  his  ofiSce  in  conse- 
quence of  impaired  health,  though  he  still 
preached  occasionally  in  1869. 

SOULfi,  PiKKBE,  an  American  statesman,  of 
French  extraction,  bom  in  Oastillon,  depart- 
ment of  Ari6ge,  in  the  early  part  of  the  pres^it 
century.    He  was  the  son  of  a  lieutenant-gen- 
eral in  the  republican  armies,  who  aflterward 
filled  the  office  of  judge,  previously  hereditary 
in  the  family.    Being  destined  for  the  chnrcbf 
he  was  sent  in  1816  to  the  Jesuits^  coDege  at 
Toulouse;  but  wearying  of  theological  stadies^ 
he  went  to  complete  his  education  at  Bordeaux, 
and  soon  became  implicated  in  a  plot  againsT 
the  Bourbons,    He  took  refoge  in  a  village  of 
Navarre,  and,  after  following  for  a  year  the 
occupation  of  a  shepherd,  was  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  Bordeaux.   Soon  afterward  he  repaired 
to  Paris,  was  admitted  as  an  advocate  at  the 
bar,  and,  in  coigunction  with  Barth^lemy  and 
M6ry,  edited  Le  ilTasn,  a  journal  of  ultra  liberal 
sentiments.    A  bitter  attack  upon  the  minl^ry 
brought  him  under  the  notice  of  the  authorities, 
and  after  a  trial,  at  which  he  defended  himself 
with  boldness  and  ddll,  he  was  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine  of  10,000  francs  and  to  be  imprisoned 
m  St.  Pelagic.    Having  succeeded  in  making 
hiB  escape,  he  embarked  in  1825  for  America, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  Uie  year  established 
himself  in  New  Orleans.    He  applied  himself 
assiduously  to  the  study  of  English,  passed  his 
examination  for  the  bar  in  that  language,  and 
soon  rose  to  great  eminence  in  his  profession. 
In  1847  he  was  elected  IT.  S.  senator  from 
Louisiana  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  in  1849  was 
reelected  for  a  ftiH  term  of  6  years.   As  a  pub- 
lic man  he  took  extreme  soudiem  ground,  and 
was  a  frequent  participant  in  the  debates  which 
preceded  the  adoption  of  the  compromise  meas- 
ures of  1860.  Upon  the  accesdon  of  Mr.  Pierce 
to  the  presidenoy  in  1858,  he  was  appointed 
minister  to  Spain,  and  soon  after  Ms  arrival 
became  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  M.  Turgot» 
the  French  ambassador,  whom  he  severely 
wounded  in  a  dueL    He  subsequently  lent  h^ 
influence  to  the  revolutionary  outbreaik  of  Aug. 
1854^  in  Madrid,  and  was  led  by  his  peculiar 
views  on  the  subject  of  the  acquisition  oi  Cuba 
by  tlM  United  States  to  exceed  the  instmctieitf 
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o^  his  goTenunent,  and  to  witiihold  from  the 
kx&owleoge  of  the  department  of  state  a  treaty 
A>Y  reciprocity  of  trade  between  the  United 
S^fcetes  and  Oaba  which  had  been  eonolnded  by 
^fti.e  American  secretary  of  legation  at  Madrid 
diariog  the  temporary  absence  of  the  minister. 
^I^e  piutioipated  in  the  conference  of  American 
diplomatists  at  Ostend  in  the  smnmer  of  1864, 
&xid  was  obliged  to  proceed  thither  b^  sea,  the 
French  government  revising  to  give  hm  a  pass- 
'port  to- travel  through  France.    In  that  confer- 
ence he  is  believed  to  have  exercised  a  great  in- 
fluence in  seonring  the  adoption  by  Messrs.  Bn- 
ohnnan  and  Mason,  the  other  members,  of  the 
declaration  that  Onba  mnst  be  acqoired  by  the 
TJnlted  States  as  not  only  necessary  to  the  politi- 
cal power  of  the  republic,  bnt  as  especially  indis- 
pensable to  the  welfitu^  and  securily  of  the  slave- 
tioldinff  portion  of  the  Union.    He  returned  to 
tlie  United  States  in  1865,  and  has  since  taken  but 
iittie  part  in  public  affairs.    He  is  understood  to 
bave  been  opposed  to  the  passage  of  an  ordi- 
nanoe  of  secession  by  the  state  of  Louisiana. 

SOULlS,  Mrlcbiob  FBfiniiuo,  a  French 
dramatist  and  novelist,  bom  at  Foix,  Aridge,  in 
1 800,  died  at  Bidvre,  near  Paris,  Sept  22, 1847. 
He  received  his  collegiate  education  at  Nantes 
and  Poitiers,  studied  law  at  Paris,  and  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  school  there  on  account  of  his 
political  opinions.  He  published  in  1824  a  col- 
lection of  miscellaneoua  poems,  under  the  title 
of  Amoun  FranpaiSy  which  passed  unnoticed. 
He  then  became  the  foreman  of  an  upholsterer, 
bnt  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  his  literary 

Sursuits.  In  1828,  through  the  influence  of 
ales  Janin,  his  drama,  EinUo  et  Juliette,  was 
performed  at  the  Od6on,  and  proved  success- 
ful, whereupon  he  gave  up  his  industrial  em- 
ployment. ChriMtine  d  FontainebleaUy  a  6-act 
drama,  proved  almost  a  failure  in  1829;  his 
Nbblee  et  hourge&is  was  still  more  unfortunate, 
being  hissed  off  the  stage  on  the  first  night ; 
Lueigny  was  at  least  listened  to  for  about  a 
month;  and  finally  came  Olotilde  in  1882, 
which  called  forth  volleys  of  applause  and  crit- 
icism. He  now  turned  his  attention  to  novel 
writing,  and  his  first  worlc,  Lee  deum  eadavrei 
(1832),  was  very  popular.  It  was  followed  in 
rapid  succession  oy  Ze  eaneeilleur  €Pitatj  Le 
magnetieeur  (1884),  Lee  romane  hietoriguee  du 
Za?i^icA2o0  (1884-^6),  Diane  etLouiee  (1886,  one 
of  the  most  impressive  stories  ever  written), 
Vhomme  de  lettree  (1888),  Le  mcAtre  d^Scole 

il889).  Si  jetmeeBe  iovait,  ei  itieiUetee  pawait 
1842),  Lee  nUmoirei  du  diable  (1844,  a  pow- 
erfhl  picture  of  society),  which  were  original- 
ly published  in  the  Jattmal  dee  dfUbate,  and 
many  others.  He  continued  also  to  write  oo- 
casionally  for  the  stage ;  among  his  later  plays, 
his  dramatization  of  the  chief  episode  m  his 
Diane  et  Louiee,  under  the  title  of  Diane  de 
Chivry,  and  La  dceerie  dee  genSU  (1846),  had 
an  unparalleled  run.  The  original  editions  of 
bis  novels  amounted  to  over  160  volumes, 
which  are  now  reprinting  in  a  more  compact 
torn,  and  already  fill  about  80  thick  vols.  12mo; 


SOniiOnQUE,  FAUsnir,  a  Haytiaa  general 
and  emperor  under  the  title  of  FausUn  L,  bom 
in  the  southern  part  of  St  Domingo  in  1789. 
By  birth  a  slave,  he  became  free  by  the  decree 
of  1790,  took  part  in  the  negro  insurreotion 
against  the  French  in.l808,  served  as  captain 
under  Boyer  in  1820,  as  colonel  under  Herard 
in  1844,  as  brigadier-general  under  Guerrier  in 
1846,  and  was  commander  of  a  division  at  the 
time  of  the  death  of  Rich6  in  1846.  While  the 
generals  Sou&an  and  Paul  were  disputing  and 
plotting  for  the  succession,  the  senate  unex- 
pectedly elected  Soulouque  to  the  presidency, 
March  1, 1847.  By  his  antecedents  he  belonged 
to  the  party  of  the  mulattoes,  but,  jealous  of 
their  power,  he  began  to  attach  the  blacks  to 
his  interest,  and  to  pursue  a  system  of  terror  to- 
ward the  citizens.  The  number  of  citizens  was 
decimated  in  1848  by  oonfiscationa,  proscrip- 
tions, and  executions.  He  also  renewed  with- 
out success  the  attempts  of  his  predecessors  to 
subjugate  the  republic  of  St  Domingo.  In 
1849  he  caused  the  restoration  of  the  empire, 
ostensibly  by  the  will  of  the  people  and  the 
action  of  the  chambers,  was  almost  unanimonaly 
chosen  emperor  (Aug.  26),  assumed  the  titie  of 
Fanstin  L,  surround^  himself  with  a  numerous 
oonrt,  founded  a  military  and  civil  order  and 
an  Older  of  nobility,  and  issued  a  constitution, 
reserving  to  himseb^  however,  the  right  at  any* 
juncture  to  rule  as  he  pleased.  m&  caprices 
fomished  abundant  themes  of  ridicule  to  for- 
eign journals.  He  was  crowned  with  great 
pomp,  April  18, 1862,  imitating  on  the  occa- 
sion the  ceremonial  at  the  coronation  of  Napo- 
leon I.  In  1866  he  repeated  his  attempt  to 
conquer  the  neighboring  republic,  and  took  the 
field  with  an  army  of  10,000  men,  but  was  so 
completely  defeated  by  Santana  that  he  barely 
eeci^>ed  capture,  and  his  treasure  and  throne 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  A  campaign 
in  the  following  year  also  terminated  with  Us 
defeat.  A  commercial  crisis  in  1868  increased 
the  general  discontent,  and  Gen.  Gefifrard,  an 
enterprising  mulatto,  led  a  rebellion,  and  was' 
recognized  as  president  of  the  republic  of  Hayti 
by  the  civil  and  military  offidaJs.  Soulouque 
took  refose  (Jan.  16, 1869)  on  board  a  British 
frigate,  which  bore  him  with  his  wife  and  child 
to  Jamaica,  where  he  has  since  remained. 

80ULT,  Nicolas  Jkait  ns  Dmn,  duke  of 
Dalmatia,  a  French  soldier  and  statesman,  bom 
at  St  Amans-la-Bastide,  now  in  the  department 
of  Tarn,  March  29, 1769,  died  there,  Nov.  86^ 
1862.  He  entered  the  army  when  only  16,  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  good  conduct,  and  soon 
received  a  lieutenant's  commission.  When  the 
revolutionary  wars  commenced,  he  rose  very 
rimidly  through  daring  exploits  and  military 
talent  A  captain  in  1798,  lie  passed  within 
a  single  year,  1794,  through  the  grades  of  chief 
of  battalion  and  colonel  to  be  promoted  to  a 
brigadier-generalship,  as  the  reward  of  his 
services  at  Fleurus  and  during  the  conquest 
of  Belffium,  under  Jourdan.  In  1796  be  p«rti« 
eipatod  in  the  victory  won  by  the  same  geaaral 
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at  Altenkirohen,  and  was  also  instrmnental  in 
the  success  of  Morean  at  Friedberg.  In  1799, 
having  with  but  6,000  soldiers  yictoriouslj  op- 
posed 80,000  Anstrians  at  liebtingen,  he  was 
appointed  general  of  division,  in  which  oapar 
dty  he  joined  Mass^na,  who  was  then  defend- 
ing the  frontiers  of  France  against  the  combined 
Anstro-Rnssian  armies;  he  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Zarich,  and  pnrsned  the  brolcen  re- 
mains of  Snwaroiff's  army.  In  1800  he  accom- 
panied Mass6na  to  Italy,  where  he  conducted  a 
series  of  bold  and  web  devised  operations  to 
relieve  €^noa,  then  besieged  by  an  Austrian 
army;  but  on  the  point  of  storming  Monte 
Oreto,  an  important  position  overlooking  the 
dty,  he  was  severely  wounded,  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  The  victory  of  Maren- 
go soon  after  procured  his  liberation.  Bona- 
parte intrusted  him  with  the  command  of  one 
division  of  the  army  he  was  assembling  for 
the  invasion  of  England ;  and  he  was  one  of 
the  first  marshals  of  the  empire  created  in 
1804.  In  1805,  when  the  so  called  army  of 
i^gland  was  countermarched  into  Germany 
against  the  Anstrians,  Soult  commanded  the 
4tii  corps,  and  participated  largely  in  the  cam- 
paign of  Ulm  and  Austerlitz.  The  latter  vic- 
tory was  in  great  part  completed  by  his  firmness 
and  skilfhl  mancBUvring,  and  he  was  proclaimed 
by  Napoleon  the  ^*  first  strategist  of  Europe." 
He  was  placed  in  command  at  Vienna,  and 
took  a  brilliant  part  in  the  campaign  against 
Prussia  in  1806-'7.  Two  days  after  the  victory 
of  Jena  he  defeated  at  Greussen  Gten,  Kal- 
kreuth,  an  old  officer  of  Frederic  the  Great,  and 
then,  in  coigunction  with  Murat  and  Bema- 
dotte,  carried  by  storm  the  city  of  Ltlbeck, 
which  was  defended  by  Bltlcher,  that  general 
himself  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors. 
Finally  he  took  possession  of  KOnigsberg,  June 
19,  1807,  and  was  rewarded  by  being  created 
duke  of  Dalmatia.  When  Napoleon  resolved  on 
the  invasion  of  Spain,  Soult  was  sent  to  that 
coimtry,  where  during  6  years  he  passed  through 
a  succession  of  victories  and  defeats,  the  former 
adding  to  and  the  latter  detracting  nothing 
from  his  reputation.  In  coigunction  with  Bes- 
si^res,  he  defeated  the  Spaniards  at  Burgos,  Nov. 
10,  1808.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year 
he  pursued  the  English  troops  under  Sir  John 
Moore  toward  Oorunna;  after  a  brisk  engage- 
ment, during  which  the  English  general  fell  mor- 
tally wounded,  the  army  of  the  latter  embark- 
ed hastily,  with  their  artillery,  their  stores,  their 
wounded,  and  many  prisoners,  and  Soult  took 
possession  of  Oorunna  and  Ferrol.  He  subse- 
quently marched  into  Portugal,  carried  Oporto 
by  a  bloody  battle,  and  conquered  the  northern 
part  of  that  kingdom ;  but  the  superiority  of  the 
l^glish  army  under  Wellington  soon  obliged 
him  to  retreat  into  Spain,  which,  amid  great 
difficulties  and  disastrous  sldrmiBhes,  he  accom- 
plished to  the  admiration  even  of  his  opponents. 
He  defeated  the  Spaniards  at  Arzobispo,  Aug. 
8, 1809,  and  completely  destroyed  their  army 
at  Ooafla,  Nov.  19 ;  then  expelled  the  insur- 


rectionary junta  from  Seville,  and  after  a  liaid 
campaign  of  several  months  succeeded  in  snb- 
duing  l£e  whole  south  of  Spain  from  Mnrcia  to 
BadiQoz.    Being  ordered  m  1811  to  aid  Maa- 
s^na,  who  was  struggling  against  the  TgnglWlt 
army  in  Portugal,  he   successfuUj  mArdied 
through  Estremadura,  but  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn into  Andalusia.    When  Marshal  Beresfoid 
first  advanced  to  besiege  Badiyoz,  8onlt  met 
hun  near  Albuera,  where  a  hard-foaght  battle 
took  place,  May  16,  1811,  in  which  his  army 
experienced  dreadful  loss;  but  he  was  able  to 
retreat  without  being  harassed  by  the  enemy. 
A   second   attempt   against  Badigoz  by  the 
English  was  again  foiled  by  his  skilfiil  opera- 
tions ;  but  a  third  one  was  successful,  and  Wel- 
Imgton,  after  a  terrible  assault,  April  6,  1813, 
took  possession  of  the  long  disputed  citr,  a 
strategetical  point  of  the  highest  importance. 
The  !&iglish  commander  then  accomplielied  a 
series  of  successful  operations,  culminating  in 
his  victory  over  Marmont  at  Salamanca.     The 
ascendency  of  the  French  was  at  an  end,  and 
their  armies  received  orders  to  concentrate 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ebro.    Soult  reJnctantlj 
obeyed,  brought  back  his  troops  tfaroi^  Spain 
to  Alba  do  Tonnes,  and,  being  dissatisfied  with 
the  treatment  he  received  at  tiie  hands  of  King 
Joseph,  was  happy  to  be  recalled  to  France  to 
take  command  of  the  imperial  guard.    But 
Joseph  having  been  defeated  at  Yittoria,  June 
21,  1813,  Napoleon  appointed  Soult  command- 
er-in-chief.   On  readiiDg  the  seat  of  war  he 
found  tlie  army  in  a  state  of  complete  disor- 
ganization, while  Pampeluna  toad  St  Sebas- 
tian were  besieged  by  the  English.    Soult,  re- 
storing order  and  spirit  among  his  men,  at- 
tempted to  act  offensively ;  but  he  was  worsted 
at  nearly  every  point,  and  had  to  fiJl  haick 
upon  the  intrenchments  near  Bayonne.    He 
could  not  even  stand  here ;  the  enemy,  flushed 
with  victory,  and  in  the  highest  state  of  effi- 
ciency, drove  him  across  the  Adour  river;  but 
he  disputed  with  indomitable  courage  every 
tenable  point,  maintained  his  army  unbroken  in 
front  of  superior  forces,  and  came  to  a  stand  at 
Orthez,  where  he 'was  nearly  victorious,  and 
finally  retreated   toward   Toulouse,  and,  al- 
though closely  pursued  by  Wellington,  sufiered 
very  little  loss.    Under  tiie  walls  of  Toulouse, 
with  an  army  inferior  in  numbers,  he  fought  a 
last  battle,  April  10,  1814,  which  is  reckoned 
among  his  most  glorious  exploits.    The  Kiglidi, 
numbering  three  to  one,  were  successful,  but 
Soult  led  his  army  safely  out  of  the  city.    The 
Aews  of  the  emperor^s  first  abdication,  when 
fully  confirmed,  could  alone  bring  him  to  an 
honorable  capitulation.    Napier,  die  historian 
of  the  Peninsular  war,  is  lavish  in  his  praise  of 
Soult^s  conduct  during  this  memorable  cam- 
paign.   Soult  adhered  to  the  new  govenuneut, 
and  evinced  such  devotion  that  he  was  appoint- 
ed minister  of  war,  Dec  8,  1814 ;  but  be  held 
this  post  for  scarcely  8  months,  the  royaliatB 
looking  suspiciously  on  his  conduct    On  the 
return  of  Napoleon  from  Mba,  he  was  tspprnk- 
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ed  nuuor-general  of  the  ann7,  in  whioh  oapa- 
oitj  he  acted  daring  the  campaign  of  1815. 
This  caused  his  exile  on  the  second  restoration. 
lELe  was  allowed  to  reenter  his  native  oonntry 
in  1819,  and  ingratiated  himself  so  mnch  with 
the  court  that  in  1827  he  was  promoted  to  a 
peerage  by  Oharles  X.  On  the  rerolation  of 
1830  he  joined  the  Orleanist  party,  and  was 
appointed  minister  of  war.  He  folly  reorgan- 
ised the  French  army,  which  gave  evidence  of 
its  efficiency  in  the  expedition  against  Ant- 
werp in  1832.  From  this  time  the  part  which 
Sonlt  played  in  politics  was  nearly  equal  in 
importance  to  that  of  the  duke  of  Wellinffton 
in  £ngland.  In  1888  he  went  to  Ei^land  as 
the  representative  of  the  French  king  at  the 
coronation  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  was  greeted 
there  by  court  honors  and  popular  acdamar 
lions.  In  1889,  and  again  in  1840,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  premiership,  holding  at  the  same 
time  the  war  department,  and  so  continued 
until  1847,  when  ids  fEuling  health  obliged  him 
to  resign  his  office.  On  this  occasion  he  re- 
ceived t&e  extraordinary  rank  of  marshal-gen- 
eral, which  had  been  previously  conferred  only 
on  Turenne,  Yillars,  and  Marshal  Saxe.  He 
spent  his  latter  years  at  Soultsberg,  the  beauti- 
ful country  estate  he  owned  in  the  vicinity  of 
his  native  village.  His  MSmoires  were  publish- 
ed in  1854  under  the  supervision  of  nis  son, 
Hector  Soult. 

BOUND.    See  Aooitbtiob. 

SOUND,  The,  a  narrow  strait,  forming  one 
of  the  passages  between  the  Oattegat  and  the 
Baltic,  and  separating  the  Danish  island  of  See- 
land  fk*om  the  coast  of  Sweden.  It  is  usually 
considered  as  extending  from  Elsinore  to  Hel- 
singborg,  a  distance  of  80  m.,  having  an  aver- 
age width  of  8  m.  The  depth  ranges  from  4  to 
20  fiiithoms.  The  Danish  kings  formerly  owned 
the  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  strait,  and  from 
time  immemorial  all  vessels  passing  through 
it  were  required  to  anchor  at  Elsinore  and  pay 
duty.  This  claim  of  the  Danish  government 
had  been  sanctioned  by  treaties,  and  was  finally 
confirmed  and  regulated  by  the  congress  of 
Vienna  in  1815.  The  sum  paid  by  ea^  vessel 
was  not  very  large,  being  so  much  per  ton,  and 
amounting  on  an  average  to  about  $40;  but 
the  detention  often  cost  the  loss  of  a  favorable 
wind,  and  thus  protracted  the  voyage.  About 
19,000  vessels  passed  Elsinore  annually,  and  the 
average  receipts  were  about  $765,000.  On 
March  14, 1857,  these  duties  were  formally 
abolished  by  a  treaty  between  Denmark  and  the 
commercial  nations  of  Europe,  the  latter  com- 
muting the  dues  by  the  payment  of  the  sum  of 
$17,889,480,  of  which  Great  Britain,  owning 
nearly  ^  of  all  the  vessels  passing  the  strait, 
paid  $5,445,997.  A  separate  treaty  was  con- 
dnded  between  Denmark  and  the  United  States, 
by  which  the  latter  agreed  to  pay  $408,781.  By 
these  treaties,  Denmark  undertook  for  all  fti- 
tore  tune  the  maintenance  of  the  lighthouses 
and  superintendence  of  the  pilotage  of  the 
Sound. 


80T7]n)ING,  the  practice  at  sea  of  casting 
the  lead  attached  to  a  line  measured  off  and 
marked  in  fathoms,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
depth  of  water,  and  sometimes  also  the  charac- 
ter of  the  bottom,  which  may  be  done  by  the 
lead  strikiug  upon  rock  and  communicating 
the  impression  through  the  line  to  the  han^ 
or  by  its  bringing  up  sand,  pebbles,  or  sheUs 
adhering  to  tallow  stuck  upon  the  bottom  of 
the  lead  for  this  purpose.  On  some  parts  of  the 
coast  experienced  navigators  depend  very  much 
upon  indications  thus  obtainea  forjudging  of 
the  position  of  the  vessel  in  foggy  weather. 
For  an  account  of  the  methods  practised  for 
ascertaining  the  extreme  depths  of  the  ocean, 
known  as  *^  deep  sea  sounding,"  see  Atulhtzo 
OoKAK.  voL  ii.  p.  808. 

SOUTH,  RoBBBT,  D.D.,  an  English  divme, 
bom  at  Hackney,  Middlesex,  in  1683,  died  July 
8, 1716.  Attached  from  boyhood  to  the  reign- 
ing monarchy,  he  read  the  Latin  prayers  at 
Westminster  school  on  the  day  of  the  execution 
of  Charles  I.,  praying  for  his  majesty  by  name. 
He  entered  Ohristchnrch,  Oxford,  in  1651,  at 
the  same  time  with  John  Locke,  and  on  taking 
the  degree  of  bachelor  in  1656  wrote  as  a  uni- 
versity task  a  Latin  poem,  congratulating  Gr<»n- 
well  on  his  late  peace  with  the  Dutch.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  1657,  was 
ordained  in  1658,  was  elected  public  orator  of 
the  university  in  1660,  soon  afterward  became 
chaplain  to  the  chancellor  Clarendon,  and  was 
made  a  prebendary  of  Westminster  in  1668, 
and  a  canon  of  Ohristchnrch,  Oxford,  in  1670. 
His  sermons  were  noted  for  wit  and  sarcasm 
and  a  lively  and  vehement  style.  In  1677  he 
accompanied  Lawrence  Hyde,  son  of  Claren- 
don,^ on  his  embassy  to  Poland,  to  congratulate 
John  Sobieski  on  his  election  as  king.  On  his 
return  to  England  he  was  presented  to  the  reo- 
tory  of  Islip,  in  Oxfordshire,  where  he  gave  his 
curate  the  then  unprecedented  salary  of  £100^ 
and  expended  the  rest  of  the  income  in  educat- 
ing poor  children  and  improviug  the  chur<di 
and  parsonage.  He  was  one  of  the  most  zealous 
champions  of  passive  obedience  and  the  divine 
right,  was  opposed  alike  to  Protestant  dissent 
and  to  Roman  Catholicism,  preached  with  ap- 
plause as  royal  chaplain  before  Charles  II.,  but 
would  accept  no  preferment  either  from  Charles 
n.,  James,  or  William  and  Mary,  thourii  some 
of  the  highest  dignities  in  the  church  were 
offered  to  him.  When  Sherlock  published  his 
"  Vindication  of  the  Holy  and  Ever  Blessed 
Trinity,"  South  attacked  him  for  inculcating 
tritheism  (1698),  and  the  controversy  was  con- 
ducted with  so  much  wit  and  personal  invective 
as  to  give  great  offence.  The  king  interposed 
to  put  an  end  to  it  and  a  popular  ballad  turned 
the  parties  into  ridicule.  Notwithstanding  his 
intolerant  doctrines  and  fiery  temper,  he  often 
gave  in  his  sermons  striking  proo&  of  a  Chris- 
tian spirit,  was  a  generous  benefiictor  tiirough 
life,  and  by  his  wm  devoted  much  of  his  prop- 
erty to  charitable  purposes.  His  sermons 
abound  in  conceits  and  metaphors,  bat  are 
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gQggiaBtiTe,  and,  in  respeot  of  style,  perspioooiiB 
and  effective. 

SOUTH  AMERICA.    See  Amsbioa. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA,  a  British  oolony,  dt- 
nated  near  the  centre  of  the  S.  coast  of  Aas- 
traliA,  bounded  N.  bj  unoccupied  and  almost 
totallj  unexplored  territories,  £.  bj  the  colo- 
nies of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  S.  by 
the  South  Pacific  ocean,  and  W.  by  an  unocou- 
pied  tract  of  West  Australia;  extending  from 
lat  26"  to  BQ""  10'  S.,  and  from  long.  132''  to  141'' 
£. ;  area  about  800,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
117,967.  The  settled  part  of  the  country  lies 
chiefly  between  Spencer^s  gulf  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Murray  river,  and  is  divided  into  18 
eountiea.  The  chief  towns  are  Adelaide,  the 
capital.  Port  Adelaide  and  Albert  Town,  Port 
lancdn^  Gawler  Town,  Angaston,  and  £oo- 
minga.  The  coast  line  extends  about  1,500  m., 
and  is  low  and  desolate  in  the  W.  part  with 
ssoid  hills  at  intervals,  but  toward  the  E.  it 
rises  to  the  height  of  from  600  to  600  feet,  and 
becomes  rooky  and  well  wooded.  The  S.  £. 
|>art  is  deeply  indented  by  the  gulfs  of  Spencer 
and  St  Vincent,  and  there  are  several  good 
bays  and  harbors.  There  are  numerous  islands 
off  the  coast,  but  they  are  all  small  with  the 
•exoeption  of  Elangaroo  island,  which  is  about 
05  DL  long  and  25  broad.  Kangaroos,  though 
once  so  numerous  as  to  give  the  name  to  t£as 
Island,  are  now  very  scarce.  It  has  several 
fine  bays  which  afford  good  anchorage,  and 
belts  of  iron  ore  and  limestone  run  trough 
the  interior. — ^That  part  of  the  colony  which 
lies  W.  of  long.  184^  £.  is  low  and  barren,  des- 
titute of  trees  or  grass,  and  covered  with  scrub; 
but  between  that  line  and  the  head  of  Spen- 
cer^s  gulf  there  is  a  mountainous  tract  occupied 
by  a  number  cf  rugged  ranges  called  Crawler's 
range.  These  mountains  run  K.  W.,  and  at 
their  W.  extremity  reach  an  elevation  of  about 
2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  but  decrease  in  height 
as  they  extend  eastward.  There  is  no  fresh 
water  except  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  immedi- 
ately after  rain,  but  there  are  small  salt  water 
lakes  amon^  the  hills.  The  only  vegetation  in 
this  region  is  a  kind  of  prickly  grass,  and  some 
aalsolaceons  plants  which  grow  on  the  margins 
of  the  Ukes.  The  counti^  immediately  "S,  of 
these  mountains  contains  exteusive  tracts  of 
good  pasture  land  watered  by  several  fresh 
water  lakes.  On  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  shore 
of  Spencer's  gulf  the  soil  is  of  a  better  descrip- 
tion, and  there  are  large  tracts  of  good  grass 
land,  and  others  that  are  well  wooded;  but 
toward  the  K.  it  is  covered  with  scrub,  and 
has  but  few  patches  of  grass.  Several  moun- 
tains rise  to  a  considenble  height  about  the 
head  of  Spencer's  gulf,  and  N.  of  them  lies 
a  level  desert  called  Torrens  basin,  which  is 
about  800  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  sand  is 
in  places  incrusted  with  salt  There  are  some 
mountains,  one  of  which  attains  the  height  of 
2,900  feet,  on  the  £.  side  of  Spencer's  gulf,  and 
between  them  there  are  extensive  grassy  plains, 
watered  by  numerous  ponds  and  small  rivers. 
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This  reckon  terminates  in  a  peniisik  ita 
100  m.  loDg  with  an  average  bresdth  d  ak: 
15  m.     The  surface  is  generaUj  lerd  cl 
mostly  covered  with  open  forest   The  Mv 
the  K  of  the  gulf  of  St  Vincent  isthe  ma 
valuable.    It  ia  hUly,  being  occupied  bj  a  se- 
ries of  ranges  mostly  well  wooded,  aod  tbe  c 
dulating  country  between  the  ranget  r&  ^C 
adapted  for  agricultural  purposes.— Ilie  Id 
ray,  the  largest  river  of  AusbsJis,  enteis  u 
colony  abont  lat  84^  8.,  and  pnrsaes  agEDci 
W.  course  to  about  long.  138*  40'  £.,  when: 
turns  abruptly  to  the  S.  and  flows  to  the  ta 
before  entering  which  it  expands  into  akr^ 
lake  called  Lake  Yictoria.    Its  course  jxk. 
South  Australia  is  about  250  ul,  for  the  wl^ 
of  which  it  is  navigable.    The  other  riren  m 
all  small.    The  omy  lake  of  any  con^ders^ 
size  is  Lake  Victoria  already  mentioned,  hi 
about  80  m.  long,  and  has  an  extreme  htt^ 
of  15,  and  though  generally  deep,  the  3  djB- 
nels  which  connect  it  with  EnoonnterbjiR 
shallow  and  terminated  by  daageross  ssi 
bars.    From  the  most  eastern  of  these  (tm- 
nels,  a  narrow  lagoon  or  backriter,  aHed 
Ooorong,  extends  along  the  coast  parallel  to 
the  shore  for  more  than  100  dl,  sv^asd 
from  the  sea  by  a  strip  of  land  oif  no  ^reit 
height    From  its  extremity  in  laL  SS'  10  fi. 
a  number  of  lakes  extend,  separated  Irom  tlx 
sea  by  grassy  flats. — ^Iron  ore  is  found  is  wdj 
parts  of  South  Australia,  lead  in  several  pla£i& 
and  gold  in  small  quantities;  but  copper coa- 
stitutes  the  great  mineral  wealth  of  the  coIost. 
Kumerous  copper  mines  are  worked,  ind  t^ 
20,000  tons  of  ore  are  annually  raised,  tiiH^ 
the  Burra-Burra  mines  yielding  75  per  cast « 
metal.    Salt  is  abundant,  and  jasper,  cbi)^ 
ny,  and  opal  are  all  found.-— lliedimate  of  t« 
inhabited  part  of  the  eonntrj  ia  leij  fia&  ^ 
that  of  the  desert  to  iheN.isexceediiigljw 
and  dry.    In  the  S.  £.  the  seasons  srediTiffid 
into  the  wet  and  the  dry;  the  latter  fce?^ 
about  the  end  of  August  and  oootinBei  oJ  w 
end  of  March.    In  December  and  Jmm^J^ 
heat  is  very  great,  and  when  the  wind  bpp 
from  the  N.  the  thermometer  oft^o"**? 
US'*.    These  winds  are  accompanied  bjcl^ 
of  dust,  but  they  seldom  lastmoretlunaW 
hours,  when  they  shift  round  to  tiie  S.  W.  •» 
S.,  and  the   temperature  Ms  imtmJ 
These  sudden  changes  aw  not  m^JfJJ 
health.    The  average  temperature  i»  6^^ 
the  lowest  in  the  level  country  44 .  xW»^ 
March  and  August  heavy  rain  ^^,^Z, 
country  becomes  covered  with  Imbimb 
dure;    but  during  the  aummer  ff^J^ 
ground  is  completely  parched  and  w  IP» 
withered.    The  settled  parts  of  ^\^^ 
lia,  however,  are  not  sulgect  totheton|<»^ 
tinned  droughts  which  are  «B»^**f^ 
steuotive  in  Kew  South  Walea-Iw  ^^ 
contain  muchuseful  timber  of  lar«di»«s» 

but  wood  for  cabinet  work  ««  tte  flnff  Q 
poses  is  imported  from  New  fioatt  »«»r 
other  phioes.     The  territorj  Ijmg  »^ 
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Torrens  basin  and  the  E.  bonndarj  of  the  ool- 
onj  contains  rnnoh  fine  pasture  land,  and  the 
settled  districts  produce  all  the  ordinary  grain 
crops,  potatoes,  and  vegetables  in  great  perfec- 
tion. Wheat  yields  an  average  of  45  bnsbels 
to  the  acre.  The  only  indigenous  frait  is  a 
liind  of  berry  eaten  by  the  natives ;  but  all  the 
fruit  trees  common  to  temperate  climates  have 
succeeded  remarkably  weU.  Many  varieties 
of  the  grape  are  ffrown,  together  with  oranges, 
lemons,  and  mulBerries.  Agriculture  has  lat- 
terly made  great  advances,  and  this  colony 
promises  to  become  a  large  grain-producing 
country.  The  native  animals  are  the  same  as 
those  of  other  parts  of  Australia,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  porcupine,  which  is  found  on 
Kangaroo  island,  but  not  on  the  mainland. 
All  the  domestic  animals  have  been  introduced, 
l>ut  much  of  the  pasture  lands  appears  to  be 
better  suited  for  cattle  than  sheep.  The  kan- 
garoo dog  is  a  valuable  animal  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  as  well  as  the  neighboring  colonies. 
Se  is  a  crossbreed  between tiie  greyhound  and 
English  bulldog,  often  exceeds  8  feet  in  height, 
is  strong  and  courageous,  and  is  used  in  the  chase 
of  both  the  emu  and  kangaroo.  Much  damage 
is  often  done  to  the  green  crops  by  locusts.  The 
most  common  land  birds  are  the  emu,  many 
kinds  of  paroquets  and  cockatoos,  partridges, 
and  quails ;  of  water  fowl,  there  are  pelicans, 
-wild  ducks,  divers,  black  swans,  different  kinds 
of  waders,  and  cormorants ;  and  on  the  coasts  are 
Cape  pigeons  and  albatrosses.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  snakes  and  lizards,  among  the  lat- 
ter of  which  is  the  iguana.  Elsh,  including  ex- 
cellent oysters  and  other  kinds  of  shell  fish,  are 
abundant,  and  during  the  winter  months  whales 
frequent  the  coast. — ^The  aborigines  of  Soutii 
Australia  are  of  the  same  oriental  negro  race 
as  those  of  other  parts  of  Australia;  but  4  dif- 
ferent dialects  are  spoken  by  them  within  the 
limits  of  the  colony,  8  of  which  are  not  intelli- 
gible to  the  natives  of  the  country  about  the 
mouth  of  the  Murray  river.  The  tribes  within 
the  settled  districts  are  inoffensive,  and  some 
of  the  boys  are  employed  as  herdsmen  by  the 
stock  owners  in  the  8.  E.  part  of  the  colony. 
There  are  schools  in  some  places  for  their  in- 
struction, but  they  make  slow  progress  in  the 
ways  of  civilized  life. — ^The  exports  of  South 
Australia  consist  almost  enthrely  of  &rm  prod- 
uce, flour,  wool,  tallow,  hides,  beef,  copper 
ore,  and  copper ;  In  1859  their  value  amount- 
ed to  £1,655,876.  The  imports  consist  princi- 
pally of  different  kinds  of  manufactured  goods 
and  articles  of  luxury,  and  during  the  same  pe- 
riod they  amounted  to  £1,507,494.  In  1855 
861  vessels  of  114,982  tons  entered  the  ports 
of  the  colony.  The  roads  and  bridges  in  the 
settled  districts  receive  great  attention,  but  as 
yet  the  only  railroad  is  that  which  connects 
the  capital  with  Port  Adelaide.  The  Murray 
river  is  navigated  by  steamers,  which  ply  to 
places  in  the  interior  of  the  nei^boring  colo- 
nies of  Yictoria  and  New  South  W  alee.  Steam 
communioi^on  is  maintained  with  Melbourne, 


whence  lines  diverge  to  all  the  other  colonies 
to  the  S.  and  £.,  and  monthly  witii  West 
Australia,  and  with  England  itia  the  Red  sea. 
In  March,  1855,  there  were  188  schools  attend- 
ed by  5,716  pupils.  The  revenue  of  the  col- 
ony in  1859  amounted  to  £511,927,  and  the 
expenditure  to  £620,756.  The  government  of 
the  colony  is  organized  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  of  New  South  Wales.— In  1885  a  joint 
stock  company,  styled  the  ^^  South  Australian 
Colonization  A^ssociation,"  obtained  a  grant 
from  the  British  government  of  the  inrniense 
tract  of  land  which  forms  the  colony  of  Soutii 
Australia,  and  their  first  settiement  was  fonn- 
ed  in  Dec.  1886.  Their  operations  gave  rise  to 
an  immense  speculation  in  the  lands  of  the 
colony,  both  there  and  in  England,  town  allot- 
ments which  had  been  originally  sold  at  £2 
10«.  an  aore  soon  rising  to  £2,000  or  £8,000, 
and  country  sections  from  £1  to  £100  an  acre. 
Building  speculations  equally  extravagant  were 
carried  on,  and  laborers'  wages  rose  to  15«.  and 
£1  a  day.  In  1889  a  reaction  took  place  which 
brought  about  the  ruin  of  the  land  owners,  and 
most  of  the  small  moneyed  settlers.  In  1840 
tiie  population  amounted  to  14,610,  8,489  of 
whom  resided  in  the  town  of  Adelaide.  In 
the  same  year  the  exerts  were  £15,650,  or 
nearly  £1  per  head,  while  the  imports  amount- 
ed to  £278,000,  or  about  £18  lOt.  per  head  of 
the  inhabitants;  the  revenue  was  £80,199,  and 
the  expenditure  £169,966.  The  current  of  im- 
migration was  turned  to  the  other  Australian 
colonies,  and  South  Australia  remained  for 
some  time  greatly  depressed,  during  which  pe- 
riod the  people  turned  their  attention  to  agri- 
cultural and  pastoral  pursuits.  In  1S42  copper 
was  discovered,  which  gave  a  new  impulse  to 
the  trade  of  the  colony.  It  was  found  at  Burra- 
Burra  in  large  masses  of  oxidated  and  carbon- 
ated copper  ore  lying  on  tiie  sot&ce,  and  con- 
nected with  a  vein  underground  afterward 
worked.  The  ore  is  principally  shipped  to 
England  to  be  smelted,  but  some  of  it  is  sent 
to  New  South  Wales.  The  discovery  of  gold 
in  NewJSouth  Wales  and  Victoria  brought 
about  a  second  period  of  depression  in  South 
Australia  in  1661,  the  colony  being  almost  de- 
serted by  its  able-bodied  men;  but  from  this  it 
soon  recovered,  and  was  stimulated  by  the 
measures  of  government  and  tiie  influx  of  gold 
to  a  greater  development  of  its  own  resources^ 
SOUTH  BEND,  a  town  and  the  seat  of  Jus- 
tice of  St.  Joseph  CO.,  Ind.,  situated  on  the  Su 
bank  of  the  St.  Joseph  river  at  its  most  south- 
ern point  or  bend,  85  m.  £.  from  Ohioago; 
pop.  in  1860,  4,010.  It  is  regularly  laid  out 
and  substantially  built,  and  is  noted  for  its  sa- 
lubrity. The  court  house  is  one  of  the  finest 
baildings  in  the  state.  Soutii  Bend  is  the  seat 
of  the  northern  Indiana  college ;  and  the  univer- 
sity of  Notre  Dame,  aRoman  Oatholic  institution 
of  high  character,  and  St.  Mary's  female  aead- 
emy,  are  near  the  town.  The  branch  of  the 
state  bank  of  Indiana  has  a  handsome  building 
in  the  Qreoiaa  style.    There  are  many  maun- 
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factnrhig  establishments,  a  bank,  a  college,  a 
very  large  hotel,  2  newspaper  offices,  6  churches, 
and  seyeral  excellent  sdiools.  An  active  trade 
is  carried  on  in  produce,  lumber,  and  manufac- 
tured articles.  The  St.  Joseph  river  furnishee 
ample  facilities  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
The  Michigan  southern  and  northern  Indiana 
railroad  passes  through  the  town.  South  Bend 
was  laid  out  in  1881. 
SOUTH  CAROLINA.  See  Casolika. 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  COLLEGE,  a  seat  of 
learning  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  founded  by  act  of 
assembly  in  1801.  The  governor,  lieutenant- 
governor,  president  of  the  senate  and  speaker 
of  the  house,  and  the  judges  and  chancellors  are 
trustees  ex  officio,  and  the  governor  is  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees.  The  commence- 
ment hall  is  in  the  Corinthian  style,  and  is  180 
feet  long,  68  feet  wide,  and  59  feet  high.  The 
college  is  liberally  provided  for  by  an  endow- 
ment from  the  state  and  an  annual  appropria- 
tion of  about  $25,000.  Its  presidents  have 
been  Jonathan  Maxcy,  Thomas  Cooper,  Robert 
Henry,  Robert  W.  Barnwell,  William  C.  Pres- 
ton, James  H.  Thomwell,  and  A.  B.  Longstreet. 
The  library  contains  24,000  volumes,  many 
of  them  rare  and  costly  works.  The  faculty 
oonsists  of  a  president  and  8  professors.  The 
whole  number  of  the  alumni  is  8,000,  and  the 
number  of  undergraduates  in  1860  was  202. 
The  whole  amount  of  expenditure  by  the  state 
in  behalf  of  the  college  hasexceeded  $1,000,000. 
SOUTH  WALES,  New.  See  New  South 
Wales. 

SOUTHAMPTON,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Virginia, 
bordering  on  North  Carolina,  boxmded  E.  by 
the  Blackwater  river  and  S.  W.  by  the  Meher- 
rin,  and  intersected  by  the  Nottaway;  area, 
600  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  12,914,  of  whom 
d,409  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  nearly  level 
and  diversified  by  larse  forests  of  cypress  and 
pine,  and  the  soil  is  tmerably  productive.  Tar 
and  turpentine  are  largely  exported.  The  pro^ 
ductions  in  1850  were  564,188  bushels  of  In- 
diffli  com,  285,887  of  sweet  potatoes,  8,821  tons 
of  hay,  and  869  bales  of  cotton.  There  were 
2  grist  mills,  2  coach  factories,  28  churches, 
and  288  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The 
value  of  real  estate  in  1856  was  $1,468,940, 
showing  an  increase  of  34  per  cent,  since  1850. 
The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Portsmouth  and 
Roanoke  railroad.    Capital,  Jerusalem. 

SOUTHAMPTON,  a  town  of  Hampshire, 
England,  situated  on  the  peninsula  formed  by 
the  estuary  of  the  river  Itchen  and  the  larger 
estuary  of  the  Test,  called  the  Southampton 
water,  71  m.  S.  W.  from  London,  and  15  m. 
N.  W.  from  Portsmouth;  pop.  in  1861,  46,970. 
The  Southampton  water  .varies  in  breadth  fr^m 
li  to  2  m.,  and  extends  inland  from  Calshot 
castle,  7  m.  below  Southampton,  to  Red  Bridge, 
4  m.  above.  The  entrance  to  this  arm  of  the 
sea  is  well  sheltered  by  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
the  channel  is  deep  and  straight,  with  good 
holding  ground  for  anchors.  Southampton  is 
clean  and  well  built,  and  well  supplied  with 


waterandgas.  The  High  street  is  divided  sbos 
the  middle  of  its  length  by  the  Bar  gEt«,  a  ra&- 
nant  of  the  ancient  city  waUs.   Two  other  eld 
gates,  the  Soutii  gate  and  West  gate,  arc  ml 
standing.    The  royal  engineers  engagd  in  tk 
survey  of  the  British  islands  ha?e  their  h^ 
quarters  here.    Though  Southampton  isa  pUee 
of  great  antiquity,  and  was  long  a  fiuhiooEbk 
watering  place,  it  is  to  steam  uavigatioB  tk 
it  owes  its  present  prosperity  and  importance. 
It  is  l^e  home  port  of  various  steam  naTigatiei 
companies,  which  run  vessels  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, India,  China,  Manila,  Australia,  Iho- 
ritius,  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  the  Vest  Indii 
islands,  and  the  ports  on  both  the£.iBdW. 
coasts  of  SoutJi  America.     Sorrthanptco  is 
also  a  port  of  call,  and  has  commimicatNi 
wil^  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  dunnel  islands, 
and  daily  with  the  continent  of  Europe,  h 
1840  it  was  selected  as  the  port  of  departot 
for  the  steamers  carrying  both  the  East  lad 
West  India  mails,  and  2  years  afterward  a  tidil 
dock  containing  16  acres,  with  18  feet  of  water 
at  low  tide,  was  opened  for  the  acconooodi- 
tion  of  the  steamers.  ThereareSgravingdocb 
opening  into  the  tidal  basin,  one  d^xhfs 
425  feet  long  on  the  floor,  and  80  feet  ride 
between  the  gate  sills.    The  Southamptco  Ti- 
ter has  the  advantage  of  4  tides  in  theiUctrs: 
a  peculiarity  caused  by  the  Isle  of  Vi^  »• 
tercepting  a  portion  of  the  tidal  wtc  in  in 
progress  both  ways  through  the  En^dia^ 
nel.    The  mean  rise  of  the  spring  tidesislS 
feet,  and  of  the  neap  tides  8  feet   During  tie 
year  ending  March  31, 1869,  l,0l7Ehip8of  IS,- 
861  tons  entered  the  docks,  and  918  of  «,- 
966  tons  cleared  outward.    The  Talne  of  p« 
exports  exceeded  £6,000,000.   The  im^ 
ture  which  is  carried  on  with  greatest  9i«« 
at  Southampton  is  coach  buildbg,  an^  s(»e 
600  carriages  are  annually  exported  to  diffwaji 
parts  of  the  world.  There  are  several  engifiee- 
ing  works  for  making  and  repairing  niacluDer. 
In  the  suburbb  of  Portswood,  Fighfield  B«^ 
Shiriey,  and  MiUbrook,  there  are  many  ii<^ 
villas,  inhabited  principally  by  the  fanflie  « 
retired  military  and  naval  officers. 

SOUTHAED,  S AifuicL  L.,  an  American  sttf* 
man,  bom  in  Baskingridge,  N.  X,  Jvm  M**'' 
died  in  Fredericsburg,  Va.,  June 2«,  18«r« 
was  graduated  at  Princeton  coD«e  m  i»* 
and  shortly  afterward  removed  to  Virgii«*»« 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  law.  Heretim 
to  Kew  Jersey  m  1811,  and  attained  $m 
rank  at  the  bar.  In  1814  he  was  aj^^a 
state  law  reporter.  In  1815  he  ▼««  «^**^';^ 
the  general  assembly,  and  "lafewdayjiu^ 
taking  his  seat  was  chosen  to  the  f^ 
court  of  the  st»te.  He  was  U.  S.  «D«tor  i^ 
1821  to  1828,  secretary  of  the  m^T  J™^*^!" 
dent  Monroe,  actmg  secretary  of  the  Irel- 
and for  a  short  time  acting  eecretai7«^ 
He  was  elected  attorney-general  w*''®  "71. 
1830;  in  1882  was  chosen  eove^^JrL 
1888  reelected  U.  S.  senator.  In  184«  iw  " 
president  of  the  U.  S.  senate. 
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SOUTHOOTT,  JoANVA,  an  EngliBh  religions 
enthusiast,   bom   at   Gittisham,   Devonshire, 
aboat   1750,  died  in  London,  Dec.  27,  18U. 
Until  nearly  40  years  of  age  she  was  a  domestio 
servant,  and  was  for  some  yeArs  a  member  of 
the  established  church,  but  shortly  before  pro- 
mulgating her  peculiar  notions  united  with  the 
Weslejans.    In  1792  she  began  to  attract  at- 
tention by  claiming  supernatural  powers,  nar- 
rating remarkable  revelations  made  to  her  in 
dreams,  and  making  prophecies.     She  found 
many  followers,  over  whom  her  influence  ap- 
pears to  have  been  almost  supreme.    In  the 
ordiaarj  course  of  events  it  was  natural  that  a 
portion  of  the  many  predictions  she  made  should 
be  verified,  and  these  instances  were  speedily 
noised  abroad  and  magnified  by  herself  and 
followers,  and  costributod  to  her  notoriety  and 
power  over  those  who  adhered  to  her  ideas. 
She  published  a  number  of  prophecies  and 
warnings  in  extravagant  prose  and  rude  dog- 
gerel, chaUenged  the  clergy  to  investigation  and 
discussion,  and  labored  with  so  much  energy 
and  zeal  that  her  sect  at  the  time  of  her  death 
was  estimated  at  100,000  persons;  and  in  1857 
there  were  still  a  number  of  persons  in  Eng- 
land who  professed  to  believe  her.     When 
upward  of  60  years  old  she  announced  that 
she  was  pregnant  and  would  give  birth  to  a 
second  Shiloh.    Shortly  before  her  death  she 
expressed  the  conviction  that  '*  if  she  was  de- 
ceived, she  had  at  all  events  been  misled  by 
some  spirit,  good  or  evil."   A  post  mortem  ex- 
amination disclosed  the  fact  that  dropsy  was 
mistaken  by  her  for  pregnancy;  and  so  sin- 
gular was  her  condition  that  even  her  phy- 
sician had  been  led  to  believe  her  pregnant, 
and  afterward  made  the  case  the  subject  of  a 
medic  &1  treatise 

SOUTHEBIT,  Thomas,  a  British  dramatist 
born  in  Oxmantown,  Ireland,  in  1660,  died 
May  26,  1746.  After  spending  two  years  at 
Trinity  coUege,  Dublin,  he  entered  in  1678  the 
Middle  Temple,  London,  but  soon  gave  up  the 
law  for  litwature,  and  became  a  popular  writer 
of  dramas.  During  the  rising  under  the  duke 
of  Monmouth  he  entered  the  royal  army,  in 
which  he  attained  the  rank  of  captain.  After 
quitting  the  service  he  continued  to  devote 
himself  to  dramatic  composition,  and  died  the 
richest,  with  a  few  exceptions,  of  the  literary 
men  of  the  time.  Of  the  10  plays  which  he 
▼rote,  two,  "  Isabella,  or  the  Fatal  Marriage," 
in  which  Mrs.  Siddons  won  her  first  laurels, 
and  ^*  Oronooko,"  long  held  possession  of  the 
stage,  and  are  creditable  specimens  of  English 
dramatic  literature  during  the  last  century. 
"Oronooko"  was  the  vehicle  through  which 
the  author  uttered  his  denunciations  of  slavery 
and  the  slave  trade;  and  Hallam  ascribes  to 
Southern  the  credit  of  being  the  first  English- 
man who  agitated  tiiat  subject.  A  complete 
edition  of  his  works  appeared  in  1774. 

SOUTHEY,  Robert,  an  English  author,  bom 
m  Bristol,  Aug.  12,  1774,  died  at  Greta  hall, 
liear  Keswick,  March  21, 1848.    From  his  2d 


year  he  lived  saooesnvely  at  Bath  and  Bristol 
with  his  aunt.  Miss  Tyler,  an  eccentric  lady,  widi 
a  passion  for  the  theatre,  to  which  he  was  con- 
stantly taken.  He  was  conversant  with  Shake- 
speare as  soon  as  he  could  read,  and  at  an  early 
age  was  familiar  with  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Tasso,  Spenser,  and  other  poets.  He  had  pass- 
ed under  the  hands  of  6  school  teachers,  all  of 
whom  he  condemns  in  his  autobiography,  and 
had  composed  a  quantity  of  verse,  when  in  his 
14th  year  he  was  placed  at  Westminster  sdiool, 
the  expenses  of  his  education  being  borne  by 
a  maternal  uncle.  He  was  expelled  from  the 
school  in  1792,  having  started  with  some  of  his 
associates  a  periodical  entitled  "  The  Flagel- 
lant," in  which  he  inserted  a  satirical  article 
on  corporal  punishment.  In  the  same  year  he. 
was  entered  at  Baliol  college,  Oxford ;  accepted 
with  enthusiasm  the  liberal  ideas  in  politics  and 
religion  to  which  the  French  revolution  had 
given  currency;  formed  projects  enough  "for 
many  years  or  many  lives ;"  and  began  his  ca- 
reer of  unparalleled  industry  as  a  man  of  let- 
ters. Before  his  80th  year  he  is  said  to  have 
burned  more  verses  than  he  pubMied  during 
liis  whole  life.  "Impatient  of  all  the  oppres- 
sions that  are  done  under  the  sun,"  he  wrote  in 
1793  the  dramatic  poem  of  "Wat  Tyler,"  first 

gubliahed  surreptitiously  in  1817,  with  which 
is  name  was  often  reproachfully  coupled,  and 
which  was  assailed  in  the  house  of  commons  as 
seditious.  A  Unitarian  and  a  democrat,  he  had 
no  prospects  either  in  church  or  state,  but  as- 
sociated himself  with  Ooleridge  and  Lovell  in 
planning  a  pantisocracy,  or  perfect  society,  on 
the  banks  or  the  Susquehanna.  Lack  of  money 
necessitated  the  abandonment  of  the  scheme. 
He  left  the  university  in  1704,  concluded  that 
he  would  be  compelled  "  perforce  to  enter  the 
muster  roll  of  authors,"  published  in  connection 
with  Lovell  a  volume  of  "Poems"  (1794),  and 
received  f^om  Oottle  50  guineas  for  his  "  Joan 
of  Arc"  (1795),  an  epic  poem,  as  he  himself 
afterward  described  it,  "  crudely  conceived,  rap- 
idly executed,  rashly  prefaced,  and  prematurely 
hurried  to  publication,"  but  which  was  never- 
theless favorably  received.  Invited  by  his 
uncle  to  accompany  him  to  Lisbon,  he  set  out 
in  Nov.  1795,  immediately  after  his  marriage 
with  Miss  Edith  Fricker,  was  absent'  6  months, 
and  collected  the  materials  for  his  "Letters 
written  during  a  short  Residence  in  Spain  and 
Portugal"  (1797).  He  was  busy  upon  epics, 
tragedies,  and  romances,  when,  a  college  friend 
having  granted  him  an  annuity  of  £160,  he 
went  to  London  to  study  law.  Both  the  city 
and  the  profession  were  hateful  to  him,  and 
he  soon  took  lodgings  for  most  of  the  time 
in  the  country,  and  continued  his  literary  pur- 
suits. He  was  the  editor  and  principal  writer 
of  the  "Annual  Anthology"  for  1799  and  1800. 
His  health  failing,  he  again  visited  Portugal  in 
1800,  extended  h&  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  literature,  collected  materials  for  a 
history  of  Portugal,  and  on  his  return  visited 
Ooleridge  at  Greta  hall,  Keswick,  the  house 
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wbioh  won  beoama  his  own  rendfiaoe,  and  la 
which  he  spent  the  gretter  portion  of  his  life. 
For  his  second  epic  poem,  *^  Thalaba,  the  De« 
strojer,^'  he  reoMred  100  ffmiiMS.  The  position 
of  secretary  to  the  ohanoellor  of  the  exchequer 
for  Irehind  was  offered  to  him,  with  a  salary  of 
£860,  bat  he  soon  resigned  what  he  termed 
"  a  foolish  office  and  a  good  salary."  Entering 
npon  that  oonrse  of  professional  authorship 
which  was  at  once  his  bnsiness  and  his  delist, 
he  established  himself  in  1804  at  Greta,  about 
14  miles  from  Wordsworth.  From  this  time  he 
appears  in  his  writings  as  an  uncompromising 
monarohist  and  churchman,  and  his  life  was 
marked  by  untiring,  consdentious,  and  cheer- 
fal  labor,  by  repeiSed  acts  of  generosity,  and 
by  the  tenderest  domestic  affection.  *^  I  hare 
more  in  hand,"  he  wrote,  ^*than  Bonaparte 
or  Marquis  Wellesley — digesting  Gothic  law, 
gleaning  moral  history  from  monkish  legends, 
and  conquering  India,  or  rather  Asia,  with 
Albuquerque,  Ming  up  the  chinks  of  the  day 
by  hunting  in  Jesuit  cnronides,  and  compiling 
ColUetaneaJBiipanicaetOothieaJ^  Thus  severe- 
ly occupied,  he  received  under  his  roof  his  sis- 
tere>in-law,  the  wives  of  Lovell  and  Ooleridge, 
assisted  in  editing  the  works  of  Ghatterton  for 
the  beneit  of  the  sister  of  that  poet,  and  ex* 
tended  his  kindness  to  several  unfortunate 
poets,  among  whom  was  Henry  Eirke  White, 
whose  **  Remains"  he  edited  with^a  biography. 
'^  My  actions,"  he  wrote,  ^*  are  as  regular  aa 
those  of  St  Dunstan's  quarter  boys.  Three* 
pages  of  history  after  breakfast  (equivalent  to 
5  in  small  quarto  printing) ;  then  to  transcribe 
and  copy  for  the  press,  or  to  make  my  seleo- 
tions  and  biographies,  or  what  else  suits  my 
humor  untiil  after  dinnertime;  from  dinner  tiU 
tea  I  read,  write  letters,  see  the  newspaper, 
and  very  often  indulge  in  a  siesta;  ....  after 
tea,  I  go  to  poetry,  and  correct,  and  rewrite, 
and  copy  till  I  am  tired,  and  then  turn  to  any 
thing  else  till  sapper ;  and  this  is  my  life,  which, 
if  it  be  not  a  very  merry  one,  is  yet  as  happy 
as  heart  could  wish."  Ooleridge  said :  *'  I  can^t 
think  of  Southey  without  seeing  him  mending 
or  usiug  a  pen."  He  visited  and  formed  a  life- 
long intimacy  with  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  1805 ; 
became  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  *^  Quar- 
terly Review;"  received  from  the  Grenville 
ministry  in  1807  a  pension  of  £200 ;  undertook 
in  1809  the  historical  department  of  the  *^  An- 
nual Register,"  for  £400  a  year ;  was  appointed 
poet  laureate  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pye  in  1818 ; 
was  honored  with  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
the  university  of  Oxford  in  1831 ;  visited  Hol- 
land in  1825,  and  remained  8  weeks  at  Leyden 
in  the  house  of  Bilderd\jk;  declined  the  offer 
of  a  baronetcy  by  the  government  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  1885,  but  accepted  the  addition  of  £800 
to  his  pension ;  made  a  tour  in  Normandy  and 
Brittany  after  the  death  of  his  wife  in  188T ; 
and  married  the  poetess  Miss  Oaroline  Bowles 
in  1889.  His  intense  and  protracted  mental 
activity  had  now  resulted  in  mental  prostra- 
tion ;  his  memory  failed,  and  his  reoognition 


of  time  and  {daoe  gave  way;  he 
among  his  books  as  a  stranger,  taking  thesa 
from  the  shelves,  patting  them,  and  repladbog 
them  with  a  faint  consciousness  oi  the  diaiige 
which  time  had  wrought;  and  during  the  loat 
year  there  was  an  utter  extinction  of  his  iSacul- 
ties.  He  left  at  his  death  a  sum  of  about  £12,000 
to  be  divided  amonff  his  4  children,  and  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  private  libwies  in  Eng- 
land, which  was  sold  by  auction  in  London. — 
There  is  scarcely  a  department  of  literature  in 
which  Southey  did  not  engage.  The  most  inde- 
fatigable of  writers,  never,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  allowing  a  possibly  suggestive  thon^t 
or  incident  to  esci^  him  without  being  noied 
down,   he  often  produced  several   elaborate 
works  within  a  year.    He  published  nothing 
that  does  not  display  his  literary  skill,  gener- 
ally pure  taste,  extensive  knowledge  of  boeka, 
and  conscientious  devotion  to  letters  aa  an  art. 
Every  volume,  it  has  been  said,  reveals  the  man 
that  feared  God,  honored  the  king,  loyed  hia 
country,  and   despised   all  political   tinkers, 
whether  in  matters  ecclesiastical  or  civiL    Hia 
three  best  poems  are  '^Thidaba,  the  Destroyer'' 
(1801),  an  Arabian  tale,  arrayed  in  Mohamme- 
dan superstitions;  "The  Curse  of  Eehama*' 
il810),  founded  upon  fables  of  the  Hindoo  my- 
bology;  and  ''Roderick,  the  Last  of  the  Goths'^ 
(1814),  the  subject  of  which  is  the  ftll  of  the 
Gothic  dominion  in  Spain.    They  are  marked 
by   rhetorical  snlendor,  a  wonderful   power 
of  invention  ana  deBcripti<Mi,  and  a  peculiar 
rhythmical  harmony,  and  can  scarcely  fail  to 
command  the  reader's  adnuration;  but  there 
is  something  artificial  and  mechanical  in  their 
tone  which  prevents  them  from  being  as  inter- 
esting as  they  are  beautiM.    They  are  lees 
read  now  than  formerly,  and  even  in  1813 
Byron  said  that  Southey  had  a  party  but  no 
public.    ''  Madoc,''  one  of  his  longer  poems,  is 
founded   on  trad^ons  of  Welsh  voyages  to 
America ;  and  his  finest  ballads  and  minor  pieces 
are  ''Lord  William,''  "Mary  the  Maid  of  the 
Inn,"  "  Queen  Orica,"  "  The  Victory,"  "  Youth 
and  Age,"  ''  Elegy  on  a  Favorite  Dog,"  and 
''The  Holly  Tree."    The  most  striking  merit 
of  his  prose  writings  is  their  flowing,  i^rightly, 
and  perspicuous  style.    His  taste  for  quaint 
expressions,  curious  learning,  natural  history, 
diurch  lore,  and  historic  incidents,  appears  in 
the  best  of  them.    Macaulay  esteems  his  "  life 
of  Nelson"  (1818)  the  most  perfect  and  delight- 
frd  of  all  his  works.    Beside  his  translationa  of 
"  Amadis  de  Gaul "  and  the  "  Chronicle  of  the 
Cid  "  from  the  Spanish,  and  of  "  Palmerin  of 
England"  from  the  Portuguese,  tho-e  maybe 
mentioned  his  "  ffistory  of  Brazil "  (1810-'19), 
"  Life  of  John  Wesley"  (1820),  "  History  of  the 
Peninsular  War"  (182»-'S2),   "Book  of  the 
Church"  (1824),  '*  Sir  Thomas  More,  or  Collo- 

![uies  on  the  Progress  and  Prospects  of  Society" 
1829), "  Life  of  John  Banyan"  (1830),  '^Essays, 
Moral  and  Political"  (1882),  and  "The  Doc- 
tor" (1884~'7;  best  edition,  London,  1856). 
His  curious  erudition  is  lumpily  shown  in  the 
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st,  and  also  in  hw  '*  Ckxaaoaplaoe  Book,^ 
tade  np  from  his  annotations  and  8el6otiona» 
f  which  4  volumes  were  edited  f^r  his  death 
y  his  Bon-in-law,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Warter.  He 
lited  his  poetical  works  (10  vols.,  1837),  and 
[r.  Warter  has  published  4  volmnes  of  his 
Letters.''  His  Ufe  was  written  bj  his  son, 
le  Rev.  G.  0.  Sonthej,  in  whioh  is  interwoven 
is  correspondence  with  many  distingnished 
len  of  his  time  (6  vols.,  1849-'50). 
SOUTHWORTH,  Emha  D.  E.  (Nevitt),  an 
Lmerican  authoress,  bom  in  Washington,  D.  0., 
>ec.  26,  1818.  She  was  married  in  1841,  and 
jrears  later,  being  thrown  upon  her  own  re- 
ources,  she  resorted  to  her  pen  for  a  support, 
nd  made  her  first  appearance  as  an  authoress 
a  the  oolmnns  of  the  "l^ational  Era,"  a  news- 
)aper  publbhed  in  Washington  by  Dr.  Bailey, 
vnd  to  which  she  became  a  regular  contributor 
>f  tales  and  sketches.  In  1849  appeared  her 
irst  novel,  "  Retribution,"  previously  publish* 
)d  by  instalments  in  the  "  National  Era,"  and 
Fhich  had  been  written  while  she  was  engaged 
in  teaching  a  public  school  in  Washington. 
Eler  novels  have  since  been  produced  with 
^reat  rapidity,  and  include  "The  Deserted 
Wife,"  " Shannondale,"  "The  Ourse  of  Olif- 
ton,"  "The  Lost  Heiress,"  "The  Discarded 
Daughter,"  and  many  others,  which  have  en- 
joyed  considerable  popularity. 

SOUVESTBE,  Emiub,  a  Frtooh  novelist, 
bom  at  Morlaiz,  Finistdre,  in  1806,  died  in 
Paris  in  1854.  He  commenced  his  literary 
career  as  editor  of  an  opposition  newspaper  at 
Brest.  Among  his  novels,  which  are  distin- 
gnished  by  pure  morality  and  genial  sentiment, 
are  La  cor^esnon  cPun  auvri&r  (1862),  UnphiUh 
8opfie  $ou9  les  taiU  (to  which  a  prize  was  award- 
ed by  the  French  academy),  Le  mSmorial  ds 
famUlCy  and  La  demUre  Stapey  ou  9(nivenir8  tPun 
vieillardy  his  last  production.  His  Bonnes  de  la 
Gkouann&rie,  Le  foyer  Breton^  and  above  all 
Lea  demiere  JBretane,  are  graphic  pictures  of 
the  manners  of  modem  and  old  Brittany.  He 
also  wrote  four  5-act  dramas,  and  a  number  of 
lighter  comedies.  In  1858  he  delivered  in  the 
chief  cities  of  Switzerland  a  series  of  lectures 
which  he  afterward  published  under  the  title 
of  Oaueeriea  hUtoriquee  et  UtUrairee.  His  com- 
plete works  embrace  about  20  vols.  12mo. 

SOVEREIGN,  a  gold  coin  of  Great  Britain, 
the  standard  of  value,  equal  to  about  $4.86,  first 
coined  in  181T,  from  which  time  it  began  to 
supersede  the  guinea.  The  weight  of  the 
sovereign  is  detormined  by  the  law  requiring 
that  20  Iba.  troy  weight  of  standard  gold  shall 
be  coined  into  934J  sovereigns.  .  The  weight 
of  each  one  should  then  be  128.2744783806518- 
059  grains. 

SO WERBY.  I.  Jamks,  the  first  of  a  family 
of  English  naturalists  and  natural  history  ar- 
tists, bora  in  Laaabeth,  March  21,  1757,  died 
Oct.  25,  1822.  In  early  life  he  was  a  painter 
of  portraits  and  miniatures ;  and  having  com- 
menced the  study  of  botany  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  greater  accuracy  in  executing  foliage 


and  plants  in  his  piotores,  he  was  led  to  eolti*- 
▼ato  natural  history  and  to  practise  his  art 
principally  in  connection  therewith.  He  pub« 
lished  '^En^ish  Botany,''  containing  colored 
illustrations  of  every  species  of  British  planti 
and  of  which  the  descriptive  portions  were  writ* 
ten  by  Sir  James  Edward  Smith ;  a  folio  volume 
^^  On  the  English  Fungi  or  Mushrooms,"  con- 
taining colored  illustrations;  *^ British  Miner* 
alogy ;"  '*  British  Miscellany,"  devoted  to  ani* 
mal  subjects;  ^* Exotic  Mineralogy,"  and  the 
"Mineral  Oonohology  of  Great  Britain,"  all 
splendidly  illustrated  with  colored  prints,  and 
rai^king  among  the  most  important  woi^  of 
their  class  produced  during  the  period  in  whioh 
they  appeared.  He  also  published  works  on 
drawing  and  the  science  of  oolor.  His  contri* 
butions  to  the  "  Transactions"  of  the  linnasan 
and  geological  societies,  of  both  of  which  he 
was  a  fellow,  were  numerous.  IL  Jambs  db 
Cable,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Stoke- 
Newin^n,  June  6,  1787.  He  assisted  his 
father  in  the  preparation  of  the  ohief  worka 
published  by  the  latter,  and  is  the  author  of  a 
number  of  papers,  chiefly  descriptive  of  fosaU 
specimens,  in  the  "  Transactions"  of  the  geo- 
logical  society.  He  aided  in  the  establishment 
of  the  royal  botanic  society,  of  which  he  is  the 
secretary.  11.  Gsobob  Bbbttinoham,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Lambeth,  Aug.  13, 
1788,  died  Jul^r  26, 1854.  He  early  devoted  much 
attention  to  entomology,  and  asd&ted  his  father 
in  the  entomological  department  of  his  works. 
Subsequently  he  became  a  dealer  in  natural 
cariosities  and  an  authority  in  conchology,  on 
which  subject  he  published  an  elaborate  work, 
"The  Genera  of  Recent  and  FossU  Shells" 
(1820-'24),  the  drawings  and  engravings  for 
which  were  executed  by  his  father  and  brother. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  contributions 
to  the  scientific  periodicals ;  of  a  description  of 
the  TankerviUe  collection  of  sheUs,  of  which 
he  became  the  purchaser ;  and  of  several  inde- 
pendent treatises  on  conchology.  lY.  CHABLSa 
Edwabd,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  Feb. 
1, 1795,  died  in  June,  1842.  He  devoted  him* 
self  to  the  study  of  natural  history,  and  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  his  father's  *^  English  Bot- 
any" with  numerous  additions.  Y.  Gbobgb 
Bbbttinoham,  son  of  the  above  mentioned 
George  Brettingham,  bom  March  25,  1812.  He 
IB  a  well  known  writer  on  natural  history  and 
engraver,  and  has  published  a  "  Oonchological 
Manual"  (1889;  4th  edition,  1852);  "Cbncho- 
logical  Illustrations"  (1880-'42),  in  continuation 
of  a  work  by  his  &ther ;  ^^  Popular  British  Oon* 
chol<^7"  (1854) ;  and  a  "  Popular  Guide  to  the 
Aquarium"  (1857). 

SOWING  MACHINE,  or  Sebd  Sowbb,  a 
machine  for  uniformly  distributing  seeds  over 
the  surface  of  fields  and  immediately  covering 
them  with  soil.  The  invention  has  been  at- 
tributed to  Joseph  Locatelli,  a  nobleman  of 
Oarinthia,  and  was  probably  made  about  the 
year  1668 ;  but  it  is  claimed  by  the  Italians  for 
one  6t  their  countrymen  as  having  been  made 
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160  yean  Wfore.  The  earlier  machSnes  con- 
sisted of  a  box  placed  across  a  plongh  and  far- 
ni^ed  with  an  inner  cylinder  armed  with  cogs. 
The  ends  of  the  cylinder  proiecting  through  tibe 
ends  of  the  box  were  attaoned  to  wheels  run- 
ning on  the  ground ;  and  as  these  turned  they 
carried  round  the  cylinder,  and  caused  the 
aeed  in  the  box  to  drop  through  the  holes  in 
the  bottom.  The  Italian  machine,  as  appears 
from  the  description  published  in  1764,  lutd  be- 
low each  hole  a  sort  of  iron  ftmnel,  the  front 
part  of  which,  shaped  like  a  ploughshare,  made, 
as  the  machine  was  carried  forward,  a  furrow 
into  which  the  seed  drooped  through  the  fun- 
nel, and  was  immediately  covered  oyer.  This 
is  the  priuciple  of  the  machines  now  in  use, 
sometimes  called  drilling  machines.  They  are 
constructed  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  some 
like  a  wheelbarrow  with  a  single  funnel  or 
drill  so  light  as  to  be  easily  pushed  forward  by 
hand ;  others  require  the  labor  of  a  horse,  and 
others  still  are  drawn  by  two  horses.  Both  in 
England  and  the  United  States  they  have  for 
some  time  past  been  made  with  circular  brushes 
arranged  at  intervals  upon  a  horizontal  spindle 
that  passed  through  the  box  or  trough;  and 
opposite  each  bru^  is  a  brass  plate  perforated 
with  holes  of  different  sizes,  any  of  which  may 
be  closed  or  opened  at  pleasure,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  seed.  In  others  the  hopper  and 
dropping  fixtures  are  changed  for  peas,  beans, 
corn,  &c.  These  by  the  hand  sower  and  single 
drill  may  be  planted  in  drills  or  in  hills,  and  if 
in  rows  2  feet  apart,  an  acre  may  be  completed 
with  one  in  8  hours,  the  machine  covering  the 
seed  as  well  and  immediately  compressing  the 
surface  over  it.  Batchelder^s  com  planter  is 
drawn  and  guided  like  a  plough.  The  planter 
itself  is  in  the  hollow  share  under  the  beam, 
upon  which  is  the  hopper.  Under  the  tail  is 
the  roller  for  compressing  the  soil,  and  the 
revolution  of  this  may  be  made  to  regulate  the 
dropping  of  the  seed  at  any  desired  spaces. 
Eight  to  ten  acres  may  be  planted  in  a  day  with 
one  of  these  machines.  The  large  machine 
called  the  grain  drill  and  broadcast  sower. is 
the  most  efficient  of  these  contrivances,  and 
adapted  for  the  greatest  variety  of  seeds,  to  be 
sown  either  broadcast  or  in  drills,  and  alone 
or  mixed  with  dry  pulverized  fertilizers,  as 
bone  dust,  guano,  or  plaster.  It  is  furnished 
with  a  considerable  number  of  hollow  drills 
arranged  on  the  line  of  the  axle  of  the  carriage. 
The  trough  forms  the  seat  for  the  driver,  and 
the  machine  is  drawn  by  one  or  two  horses. 
A  man  with  two  horses  can  put  in  from  10  to 
12  acres  of  wheat,  or  with  one  horse  from  15 
to  20  acres  of  Indian  com  per  day.  It  is  ne- 
cessary in  using  machines  of  this  character  that 
the  surface  should  be  smoothly  harrowed ;  and 
even  then  there  is  sometimes  an  uncertainty  of 
depositing  the  seed  at  a  uniform  depth.  A 
"  broadcast  sower''  is  also  in  use,  which  a  man 
carries  before  him,  and  by  turning  a  winch  in 
the  lower  part  causes  the  seed  to  be  dispersed 
from  the  vessel  above,  and  thrown  out  in  every 
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direction  through  holes  iaahoDowcyMerYk!! 
conmderable  r^ularity,  ftr  better  than  bj  k-i 
scattering,  and  with  great  economy  of  ^i 

SOT  (Japanese,  »aoja),  a  sauce  prepared  z 
Japan  and  China  from  the  small  beans  of  rt 
plant  called  by  McOulloch  doUdot  ft^o,  sod  h 
others  so}a  hUpida  or  Kja  Japonia.  ?a 
beans  are  boiled  nearly  to  dryneaa,  then  pint  k 
wide-mouthed  jars  with  water  and  mol^o; 
brown  sugar,  and  exposed  to  the  son  and  s:. 
Every  day  they  are  wefl  stirred;  and  wk; 
the  fermentation  is  completed  the  mixture  a 
strained,  salted,  and  boiled,  and  eliDimed  vrd 
clarified.  Japanese  soy  is  consdered  the  be^: 
but  there  are  many  deceptions  in  the  mkk 
It  is  recognized  by  a  peculiar  flavor,  neither  loo 
salt  nor  sweet;  a  thick  consistenee  anddar 
brown  color ;  and  particularly  bj  its  karis 
when  shaken  in  a  glass,  a  coat  of  bright  ja- 
lowish  brown  upon  the  ades.  It  is  inip<iri'i 
into  Europe  and  the  United  States  tobeis^ 
with  fish. 

60YEB,  AuEziB,  a  French  cook,  bora  ii)oct 
1800,  died  in  England,  Aug.  5, 1858.  Fotst- 
era!  years  anterior  to  1860  he  presided  liti 
great  success  over  the  cuiiine  A  the  FAm 
dub,  London ;  and  during  the  great  eMmcm 
of  1851  he  established  a  restaanst  in  Gen 
house,  Kensington,  formerly  the  reeknce  of 
Lady  Blessingt^n.  During  the  wjt  with  Ea- 
sia  he  repau-ed  to  Oonstantinople,  Bsd  bj  it 
troducing  among  the  troops  an  intd^tind 
economical  system  of  cooking,  added  grestlj^ 
the  comfort  and  hedth  of  ^ose  in  the  bosd- 
tals  and  in  actual  service.  He  pubBsbed  "Cci- 
ery  for  the  People,"  D^lauemenit  cftUsaim, 
"Gastronomic  Regenerator,"  "Modem  Dffli* 
tic  Cookery,"  «*  The  Modem  HonseTife."  At 

SPA,  a  town  and  watering  place  of  Belpa 
in  the  province  and  17  m.  8.  E.  from  the  fjj 
of  Li6ge;  pop.  8,817.  It  is  aitoated  in  4» 
lightful  valley  in  tho  Ardennes  moontiiis.  is 
handsomely  built,  and  haa  several  p^t* 
squares,  a  large  church,  two  chapA  *  ^^ 
hippodrome,  &c  There  are  several  imm* 
tories  of  femcy  wooden  artides,  m^"^® 
linen  and  cotton,  soap,  and  lesAer.  Tbf  m 
hon  or  principal  spring  is  in  thetovB.fJ^ 
number  of  others  are  in  the  vidnily.  !»« 
springs  are  annually  resorted  tobvicwjlf 
sons  in  pursuit  of  health  or  pleasnrc,  out  w 
visitors  are  less  numerous  than  fonuenT.  we 
waters  are  chalybeate,  and  believed  to  p)«» 
great  curative  properties.  It  is  eetotw  b» 
160,000  bottles  are  exported  annually. 

SPADA,  LioNBixo,  an  Italian  painter.  ^ 
in  Bologna  in  1576,  died  in  P*™  "j,^ 
He  received  his  earliest  edncation  m  tie  scow 
of  the  Carracd,  where  he  was  «np«>y«;j?; 
a  boy  as  a  color  grinder;  bnt  8«^°^fi; 
became  a  pupil  of  Oaravaggio.  He  ro*  w 
foremost  raiUc  in  his  proittWOD,  aw  tf«_ 
ecuting  important  works  in  I^*W^«  ;^ 
and  Parma,  entered  the  service  ^^/^^ 
duke  of  Parma,  whose  death  ^^^12 
survive.   His  "SanDomenioobonifflgw**^ 
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Boxibed  Books  of  the  Heretics,^^  in  the  church 
€>t  that  saint  in  Bologna,  is  considered  his  mas- 
torpiece. 

SPACtNTOLETTO,  the  name  commonlj'  ap- 
plied to  Jos6  Bibera,  a  Spanish  painter,  bom  in 
Ban  Felipe  de  Jativa,  Jan.  8,  1688,  died  in 
Naples  in  1656.     After  studying  for  several 
years  with  his  countryman,  Francisco  Bibalta, 
lie  became  a  pupil  of  Oaravaggio,  whose  pecu- 
liar style  he  followed  with  enthusiasm.     He 
finally  established  himself  at  Naples,  where  for 
upw^  of  40  years  he  was  held  in  the  high- 
est estimation.     He  was  a  master  of  chiar- 
oflcnro,  and  delighted  in  horrible  and  gloomy 
subjects.    His  <£ief  works  are  to  be  found  in 
Madrid,  the  Escurial,  and  Naples ;  and  the  latter 
city  possesses  his  "  Martyrdom  of  St.  Januari- 
tia,"  **  St  Jerome  and  St.  Bruno,"  and  "  Descent 
from  the  Gross."    He  executed  a  few  etchings. 
SPAIN  (ano.  Iberia;  Lat.  Hitpania;  Span. 
.Eipafla)^  a  kingdom  of  S.  TT.  Europe,  forming 
with  Portugal  the  Pyrenean  or  Iberian  penin- 
sola.    The  name  Hispania  came  into  use  among 
the  Romans  after  the  destruction  of  the  Car- 
thaginian power  in  the  peninsula.    It  lies  be- 
tween lat.  86*  1'  and  43''  46'  N.,  and  long.  8** 
20'E.and9''2rW.    Its  greatest  length  N.  and 
8.,  from  Cape  Pefias  in  Asturias  to  Tarifa 
point  on  the  strait  of  Gibraltar,  is  about  640 
m. ;  its  greatest  breadth  E.  and  W.,  from  Cape 
Oreux  in  Catalonia  to  Cape  Hombre  on  the  bay 
of  Vigo,  about  620  m.    On  the  N.  E.  it  is  con- 
nected by  an  isthmus  about  240  m.  wide  with 
the  rest  of  Europe,  and  on  the  W.  it  is  partly 
bounded  by  Portugal ;  on  all  other  sides  it  is 
surrounded  by  water,  viz. :  on  the  E.,  S.  £.,  and 
S.  by  the  Mediterranean  and  the  strait  of  Gib- 
raltar, on  the  S.  W.  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
and  on  the  N.  by  the  bay  of  Biscay.    In  extent 
it  holds  the  6th  rank  among  European  states, 
being  surpassed  by  Russia,  Sweden,  the  Austri- 
an empire,  France,  and  Turkey ;  but,  inclusive 
of  its  territory  outside  of  Europe,  it  is  inferior 
only  to  the  aggregate  possessions  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, Russia,  France,  and  Turkey.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  population  and  area  of  the 
entire  monarchy,  according  to  the  returns  of 
185T  (induding  the  recently  annexed  territory 
of  the  Dominican  republic  in  the  West  Indies), 
together  with  the  ancient  kingdoms  and  prov- 
inces of  the  European  portion,  and  the  modem 
division  mto  provinces  effected  in  1884 : 


dd  tflTul«nt. 

Pop.  in  IMT. 

M«dTl4 

475,785 
828»755 
199,038 
289,959 

Toledo 

WewCaattte...- 

GuodamaTE 

Gaenca  7 

aad«lB«ftl 

844,828 

Bojqpw 

1,477,^15 
888366 

I«Of(ro&o 

178,818 

Aftfitender 

814.441 

Soil* 

147,468 

Old  Otf^e.... 

8«gorfft 

146,.S89 

A^lft 

lG4,i)89 

Pal«iids 

185.97U 

YaUadoUd 

844.028 

1,60«.»48 

OUdiTidooi. 

PlWiBOM. 

Pop.  Id  iwt. 

Leon 

848,766 
849,108 
868,516 

Xiccn .,s 

Zamora. 

Salamanoa 

AAtnriM ^. 

Oviedo 

861,484 
684^589 

661,969 
484,186 
871,818 
488,886 
l,n6,679- 

404,981 
808.184 

Coninna. 

Lniro 

0«Ud» 

Orense 

Pontevedra 

SrtreiiMdon..| 

Badi^oz 

Gaceres 

SeyUle 

Cadis 

Haelya 

Oordoya 

AndalQfliA 

Jaen 

846,879 
441,917 
81^664 
451,406 

Granada  ................. 

▲Imerla.. 

M^bi(^., 

MQidft 

Mnraia 

8,927357 
880,960 

Albacete 

801,118 

Yalenda 

582,087 
606,008 

TaleadA • 

A]1<wi)t<> 

878,058 
260,919 

CaeteUonde  la  Plana 

Barcelona 

^ 

1,846,485 
718,784 

Tarragona 

820,698 

OataloDla 

Lerida ^„„ 

Oerona 

806,994 
810370 

Angon \ 

Saragmoa......... 

1,652,291 

884,176 
857,889 
888,688 

HneMa 

Toroel 

KaywTB 

Nayane 

880,648 
897,483 
160,579 

Basque     proy- 
inoes 

Blscaj 

Gulpuzooa 

m498 

Alaya 

96398 

/ 

Balearic  laknda 

Ganarr  lalanda  (indnded 
by  tlie  Spanlarda  In  tbelr 

Total  of  Spain  tn  Enropo  . 
Cuba 

418,470 
868398 

884,046 

15,454314 
1,449,468 

Amerioa 

Porto  Woo . .' 

880,000 

VlTKlnislanda 

8^600 

Bt  Domingo 

800,000 

Arit 

The     Presidios     (Genta, 
Pefton  de  Velex,  Alhu- 
cemas,  and  Melilla,  on 
the  N.  coast  of  Morocco) 

2,082,068 
8,679300 

Aftiiw 

11,481 
5390 

Oceania. 

17371 

SUXMAXT. 

OoBtlamto. 

▲too.  Ml.  m. 

Pop.  in  18S1. 

Bnrope 

198344 

61,779 

68,148 

516 

598 

15,454.514 

America 

Si^ool 

Aaia 

2,679i}00 

Africa 

17,071 

Oceania... -- 

the  Spanish  i 

ToUl  of 

nonareby 

808.879 

20.188.147 

TOL.  XIT. — 61 


According  to  the  statement  of  the  statistical 
central  commission  for  1861,  the  population  of 
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the  Enropean  possessions  amounts  to  16,660,- 
818,  whicn  womd  give  for  the  entire  monarchy 
a  population  of  abont  22,000,000.    The  princi- 

E<d  cities  of  Spain,  in  the  order  of  their  popn- 
ition,  are  Madrid,  the  capital,  Barcelona,  Se- 
ville, Valencia,  Malaga,  Mnrcia,  Granada,  Sara- 
gossa,  and  Cadiz.  In  population  *Spain  ranb 
7th  among  the  powers  of  Europe,  being  sur- 
passed by  Russia,  Austria,  France,  Great  Brit- 
ain, Prussia,  and  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy. 
The  increase  has  been  gradual  since  1700,  but 
latterly  in  a  more  rapid  progression,  as  the 
following  table  shows: 

Ymn.  Popaktion.  Tmnl  Popalatioo. 

1700 8,000,000  1 18M 12,597,710 

17« 9,160,000    1849 li»8ie,219 

1797.. 10,641,00011857 16,454^14 

The  increase  since  1884  has  been  about  equally 
divided;  only  two  provinces,  Ouenca  and  Oiu- 
dad  Heal,  show  a  small  decrease,  the  one  from 
284,582  to  229,959,  the  other  from  277,788  to 
244,828.  The  largest  ratio  of  increase  is  in  the 
western  provinces,  where  Lerida  has  advanced 
fi'om  151,822  to  806,994,  Valencia  from  888,- 
769  to  606,608,  and  Barcelona  from  442,278  to 
718,784.  The  thinnest  population  is  found  in 
the  interior  provinces  of  Leon,  the  two  Castiles, 
and  Estremadura ;  and  the  densest  population 
is  found  in  the  north,  in  Galicia,  Asturias,  the 
Basque  provinces,  Navarre,  Ara^n,  and  Oata- 
lonia.  The  entire  population  is  distributed 
among  145  eiudadea  (towns),  4,850  viUcu  or 
hamlets,  and  12,495  pueblos  and  aldioB  (vil- 
lages\  making  altogeuier  16,990  communities, 
which  form  18,871  parishes.  Spain  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  in  ancient  times  much 
more  densely  inhabited  than  during  the  last 
two  centuries.  Under  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans,  the  population,  according  to  some  cal- 
culations, was  as  high  as  40,000,000;  and  in 
the  14th  century  it  is  believed  to  have  still 
amounted  to  24,000,000.  The  number  of  pro- 
prietors is  5,677,868  ;  2,483,801  possess  real 
property  in  the  country,  and  1,807,899  in  the 
towns ;  595,585  are  farmers,  and  840,628  pro- 
prietors of  herds  and  flocks.  The  number  of 
merchants  is  119,284,  of  scientific  men  85,786, 
of  artists  and  mechanics  88,728,  and  of  manu- 
facturers 67,827.  The  public  functionaries 
number  90,081,  of  whom  22,862  are  paid  by  the 
state,  62,976  by  the  municipdities,  and  4,698 
by  provincial  boards. — ^The  coast  line  of  Spain, 
which  forms  nearly  two  thirds  of  its  perimeter, 
is  about  1,370  m.  in  length,  of  which  about  600 
m.  belong  to  the  bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  770  m.  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  N. 
coast,  from  the  French  frontier  to  Cape  Ortegal 
and  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Minho,  is  rocky, 
the  height  ranging  from  40  to  800  feet.  In  the 
S.  W.,  from  the  mouUi  of  the  Guadiana  to  that 
of  the  Guadalquivir,  the  shore  is  mostly  low, 
sandy,  and  swampy ;  then  it  rises  gradually,  and 
in  the  bay  of  AJgesiras  presents  suddenly  the 
magnificent  rock  of  Gibraltar.  From  Gibraltar 
to  Oape  Palos  it  is  mostly  rocky,  but  of  little 
elevation.  The  E.  coast,  from  Oape  Palos  to 
the  French  frontier,  is  alternately  high  and 


low ;  a  part  of  it  is  lined  with  lagooBi.  il«| 
which  nmneroas  salt  works  are  esUblM 
The  indentations  of  the  Spanish  eotst  areti 
considerable;  the  greatest  are  the  bajofKn 
and  the  gulf  of  AmpoUa  in  the  E.,  and  the  gH 
of  Almeria,  the  strait  and  bay  of  Gibnhir.  lac 
the  bay  of  Cadiz  in  ^e  S.    The  most  imp* 
tant  capes  are  Capes  Crenz,  St.  Sebtftka,! 
Martin,  and  Palos  in  the  £.,  Gapes  Gtti  wi 
Trafalgar  in  the  S.,  Capeili^stemintkY. 
and  capes  Ortegal,  P^kaa,  and  lbdadat»% 
the  K.   There  are  few  islands  near  thd^iBk 
coast;  the  most  important  of  them  are ileM 
earic,  a  group  consisting  of  two  larger  (MjifOB 
and  Mmorca)  and  a  nnntber  of  smaller  knii 
Other  small  islands  are  the  Lda  de  Lecc  es 
which  Cadiz  stands,  and  tbeOokmbrettttf 
the  coast  of  Valencia.    A  number  of  exc^ 
harbors  are  found  in  the  ^,  W.  and  ¥;,  of  vU 
those  of  Ferrol  and  Yigo  are  coupiciioiB;  ^ 
S.  W.  has  the  almost  nnaasaiUble  hirkr  i 
Cadiz,  and  the  H.  E.  the  harbon  of  fintckai 
and  Bosas.— Spain  has  280  riven,  of  wyd 
only  a  few  are  navigable.    Beisg  boaaded  « 
the  N.  and  S.  by  the  mountaiii  lu^  ^. 
flow  either  E.  or  W.;  those  flowng£  be- 
long to  the  basin  of  the  Meditenaeis,  tte 
others  to  that  of  the  Atlantic.   ThefOBciiNl 
rivers  which  water  the  basins  indiBiDf  torn 
the  Mediterranean  are  the  Ebro,  todiliTiSi 
Jucar,  and  Segnra,  each  of  which  lecewep- 
eral  affluents.    Five  large  riven  ran  iREtrtn 
into  the  Atlantic,  the  Mmho,  Dooro,  Tigs 
Guadiana,  and  Guadalquivir.    Twoofth* 
the  Douro  and  the  Tagos,  have  tiieir  vnm 
in  the  territory  of  Porto^  and  two  «d«i 
the  Minho  and  Guadiana,  on  the  eoofini « 
the  two  countries.     The  mort  ""P"*^ 
them  in  point  of  navigation  is  the  6ia» 
quivir,  the   others   being  encaahered  ts 
rocks,  shallows,  and  fidla    The  laka  lit  i< 
of  great  importance ;  the  most  renniittej 
that  of  Albufera,  S.  of  Valencia,  heade^ 
only  the  lake  of  Gallocante  in  AnganH^' 
lagoons  of  Palomeres  and  Calden  denrn  » 
be  mentioned.— The  climate  of  Spim  b  * 
vided  into  three  greatly  differing  ""J*  2 
northern  zone,  which  extends  to  flieBjwoj 
the  Minho,  comprises  Galicia,  Astor»  oj 
Basque  provinces,  Navarre,  Catalomi  vA  tw 
northern  part  of  Old  Castile,  aad,  ifl^ 
The  mountains  which  cover  this  »ftj^ 
glaciers  and  the  perpetual  snows  of  ^^ 
n6es,  together  with  the  N.  and  .V.  £  ^ 
lower  the  temperature,  increase  the  v^ 
and  supply  of  the  waters,  and  promote  ti^ 
tion.    Agriculture  is  therefore  «»  PC^F 
occupation  of  the  inhabitants,  eipeciiBy«?J 
Basques  and  Catalonians.    The  »»^^ 
zone  are  generally  cold,  and  theipnnp"*?' 
but  the  cUmate  is  on  the  whole  tonF*^  .!f 
middle  zone,  which  embraces  nortJerBr^J 
cia,  New  Castile,  southern  Old  .0««*2 
Aragon,  Leon,  and  Estremadniir »  «a»^ 
of  vast  and  elevated  pl^eanx,  ^J"**^ 
and  monotonous  surfiMe  ia  swept  by  tw  *»■ 
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and  burned  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.    Although 
liigh  mountain  ridges  line  and  traverse  this 
region,  it  has  few  rivers,  and  their  water  is  not 
sumolent  to  fertilize  it.     The  temperature  is 
subject  to  extremes ;  the  winters  are  cold  and 
tlie  sammers  bnming ;  bnt  the  spring  and  an- 
tnmn  are  pleasant.    The  southern  zone,  which 
comprises  Andalusia,  Mnrcia,  and  the  prov- 
inoe  of  southern  Valencia,  is  exposed  to  the 
ioflnenoe  of  the  burning  winds  "blowing  from 
tlie  deserts  of  Africa,  and  to  the. reflection  of 
tAi0  rays  of  the  sun  on  the  naked  and  rocky 
mountain  walls.    The  valleys  in  this  zone  are 
deeper  and  the  plateaux  less  extended  and 
l>etter  supplied  with  water  than  in  the  middle 
zone ;  the  soil  is  more  diversified  and  better 
adapted  for  agriculture.    The  temperatui-e,  de- 
licious in  autumn  and  in  spring,  is  tropical  in 
summer,  and  more  rainy  than  cold  in  winter. 
Two  kinds  of  winds  are  very  troublesome.  The 
gallego^  a  JST.  and  N.  W.  wind,  blowing  from 
Oalioia,  is  cold  and  piercing,  and  causes  painful 
affections  of  the  eye.    The  southern  provinces 
are  visited  by  the  tolano,  the  sirocco  of  Italy. 
— Spain  is  eminently  a  region  of  mountain 
Tidges   and  broad  elevated  plateaux.    From 
near  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic  the 
whole  peninsula  is  traversed  by  successive 
mountain  belts,  including  between  them  high 
lands  watered  by  numerous  small  streams,  the 
general  course  of  which,  shut  in  between  these 
mountains,  is  toward  the  E.  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, or  toward  the  W.  into  the  Atlantic.  The 
summit  line  which  determines  their  direction 
may  be  traced  parallel  in  general  with  the  E. 
coast,  and  not  more  than  one  fourth  the  dis- 
tance from  it  toward  the  W.  side  of  the  penin- 
sula.   Thus,  the  rivers  flowing  W.  are  for  the 
most  part  8  times  the  length  of  those  which 
fall  into  the  Mediterranean.    The  Ebro  alone 
is  an  exception  to  this,  a  spur  from  the  Oan- 
tabrian  mountains  toward  central  Spain  shut- 
ting off  the  waters  of  Biscay  and  Navarre 
from  a  western  course.    The  mountains  are 
the  termination  on  the  European  continent  of 
the  great  chain,  which,  extending  from  Asia, 
passes,  under  various  names,  through  central 
Europe  and  the  south  of  France  into  Spain. 
As  many  as  5  distinct  belts  are  traced  across 
the  peninsula,  the  highest  and  most  prominent 
of  which,  ranging  along  the  northern  border, 
has  been  described  under  the  heads  O^isrrABRi- 
Asr  MovNTAiKS,  aud  PrsfiNiBs.    Each  belt  is 
marked  by  bold  precipitous  fronts  facing  the 
south  and  gentler  slopes  toward  the  north; 
and  in  proceeding  S.  they  are  in  general  less 
and  less  strongly  marked  in  elevation  and  rug- 
gedness.    The  2d  belt,  the  Sierra  de  Gnadarra- 
ma,  divides  Leon  and  Old  Oastile  from  Estre- 
madora  and  New  Oastile,  and  the  waters  of  the 
Donro  from  those  of  the  Tagns.    Some  of  its 
peaks  rise  above  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow. 
That  of  Pefialara  is  7,764  feet  above  the  level 
of  Uie  sea.    Other  principal  peaks  are  the  Pu- 
erto del  ]^oo  in  the  province  of  Avila,  and  the 
Pefia  de  Franoia  and  Sierra  de  Gata  in  Estre^ 


madura.  Toward  the  E.,  on  the  borders  of 
Aragon,  this  belt  is  broken  up  into  various  ir- 
regular ranges  which,  under  the  name  of  the 
Iberian  ohiun,  including  in  this  designation  the 
spur  from  the  Oantabrians  before  referred  to, 
extend  in  a  S.  E.  direction  and  spread  over  the 
E.  coast.  The  8d  range,  called  the  mountains 
of  Toledo,  separate  the  waters  of  the  Tagus 
from  those  of  the  Ouadiana.  This  range  is 
less  marked  than  the  others.  The  next  is  the 
Sierra  Morena,  along  whose  southern  slopes 
flow  the  branches  of  the  Guadalquivir.  Under 
various  names  this  important  belt  is  traced 
from  the  province  of  lik  Mancha  on  the  E.  to 
the  southern  extremity  of  Portugal  at  Cape  St 
Vincent.  The  name  Morena,  brown  or  dark- 
colored,  is  said  to  be  given  to  the  mountains 
from  the  dingy  color  of  the  forests  of  kermes 
oak  along  the  southern  edge.  The  southern 
coast  range,  of  which  the  Sierra  Nevada  forma 
a  part,  and  which  is  spoken  of  collectively  by 
that  name,  runs  close  to  the  Mediterranean, 
throudi  southern  Mnrcia  and  Andalusia,  from 
Oape  ralos  to  Oadiz  by  one  brandi,  and  to  the 
rock  of  Gibraltar  by  another.  It  contains  the 
Oerro  de  Mulahacen,  the  highest  point  of  the 
peninsula,  and  of  Europe  except  in  the  Alps, 
being  11,678  feet  high,  and  the  peak  of  Teleta, 
11,885  feet.  Beside  these  there  are  numerous 
minor  ranges,  which  may  be  regarded  as  off- 
shoots or  continuations  of  the  principal  chains. 
— ^The  geological  formations  of  Spain  range 
with  the  mountains  E.  and  W.  across  the  pen- 
insula, and  consist  in  the  mountains  them- 
selves of  metamorphic  granites  and  crystalline 
schists,  and  on  their  flanks  are  represented  the 
Silurian,  devonian,  and  sometimes  the  carbon- 
iferous formations.  In  Asturias  the  last  named 
are  met  with  in  highly  tilted  strata.  The  old- 
er palffiozoic  rocks  are  frequently  covered  by 
groups  of  the  tertiary,  some  of  the  most  recent 
of  which,  as  along  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Guadarrama,  lie  inclined  from  the  uplifting  of 
the  mountains,  and  in  Leon  along  Uie  Oanta* 
brian  range  they  even  stand  in  a  vertical  posi- 
tion ;  but  back  from  the  mountains  over  the 
great  plains  of  Oastile  the  same  strata  lie  hori- 
zontally. The  uplifting  of  the  Sierra  Morena 
appears  to  have  been  previous  to  the  depom- 
tion  of  the  miocene,  calcareous  beds  of  which, 
filled  with  fresh  water  shells,  are  seen  on  both 
sides  the  mountain  lying  horizontally  upon 
highly  inclined  silurian  slates.  The  Iberian 
chain  is  in  great  part  made  up  of  the  newer 
secondary  formations.  Moncayo  on  the  west- 
em  borders  of  Aragon,  the  bluest  mountain 
of  this  group,  is  referred  to  the  Jura,  and  many 
other  mountains  in  the  eastern  provinces  more 
than  5,000  feet  high  are  composed  of  Jurassic 
or  cretaceous  rocln.  These  formations  extend 
around  on  the  S.  coast,  and  the  rock  of  Gibral- 
tar is  iurassic  lunestone.  The  trias  also  is 
traced  from  the  Pyr6n6es  to  Andalusia,  near  the 
Mediterranean,  in  beds  of  conglomerates,  sand- 
stones, limestones,  days,  maris,  gy^um,  and 
salt. — ^The  mineral  productions  of  Spam  arevari- 
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0118  and  rich,  and  its  mines  of  lead,  mercnrj,  tin, 
iron,  silyer,  copper,  salt,  &c.,  have  been  worked 
from  Uie  remotest  times.  Acconnts  of  most 
of  them  are  given  under  the  names  jnst  men- 
tioned, and  reference  may  also  be  made  to  the 
article  Hon  for  a  smnmarv  of  their  production. 
Iron  ores  are  very  generally  diffused ;  but  the 
total  production  of  iron  is  only  about  40,000 
tons  per  annum.  Linares,  in  the  province  of 
Jaen,  and  the  Sierra  de  Gador,  a  spur  of  the 
Nevada,  possess  rich  mines  of  lead.  The  little 
copper  produced  in  Spain  is  chiefly  from  the 
mines  of  Linares  and  tnat  of  Rio  Tonto  to  the 
K.  of  Seville,  all  in  Andalusia.  Tin  ores  are 
found  only  in  Galida,  and  are  worked  to  a  very 
moderate  extent.  The  formations  that  contain 
them  are  probably  the  continuation  of  those 
of  Cornwall  on  tiie  opposite  coast  of  England. 
Lead  and  copper  are  also  found  here,  and  in 
ancient  times  silver  and  gold  were  among  the 
mineral  productions  of  Galicia. '  Antimony  was 
formerly  extracted  from  the  mines  of  La  Man- 
cha.  Near  Oordova  in  Oatalonia  are  famous 
mines  of  rock  salt  associated  with  beds  of  gyp- 
sum in  the  trias  formation.  Silver  is  at  present 
only  obtained  from  the  mines  of  Guadalcanal, 
in  the  province  of  Badiyoz.  The  quicksilver 
mines  of  Almaden,  in  Giudod  Real,  are  the 
richest  of  Europe.  Asturias  and  Aragon  have 
important  coal  mines. — Spain  is  reckoned 
among  the  most  fruitful  countries  of  Europe. 
Wheat,  maize,  barley,  hemp,  and  flax  are  ex- 
tensively cultivated,  especially  in  the  eastern 
and  northern  provinces.  Saffron  and  other  dye 
plants  are  chiefly  found  in  the  interior.  Mul- 
berry trees  are  largely  cultivated  for  rearing 
silkworms  in  Valencia,  Murcia,  and  Granada. 
Ll  the  south  of  Spun  there  is  an  immense  va- 
riety of  HiQ  finer  fruits,  including  the  almond, 
date,  fig,  orange,  citron,  pomegranate,  pine- 
apple, and  banana.  Largo  forests,  especially 
of  evergreen  oaks,  including  the  cork  tree,  are 
still  found  in  Asturias,  the  Pyr6n6es,  the  Sier- 
ra Moreno,  and  the  Sierra  Nevada;  but  on  the 
whole,  Spain  has  less  timber  than  any  other  of 
the  larger  countries  of  Europe,  owing  to  the 
want  of  cultivation.  The  culture  of  the  vine 
is  general;  but  only  the  coast  districts  of  Xe- 
rez.  Rota,  and  Malaga,  in  Andalusia,  and  of 
Benicarlo  and  Alicante  in  Valencia,  furnish 
conaderable  quantities  for  exportation.  The 
quadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles,  and  insects  are 
mostly  of  the  same  kind  as  those  of  S.  France. 
Wild  animals,  as  wolves,  lynxes,  foxes,  and 
wild  boars,  are  still  to  be  found  on  the  high 
mountains;  but  the  bear,  which  two  centuries 
ago  was  common,  is  only  to  be  met  with  in 
the  Pyr6n6es.  Among  the  domestic  animals 
the  horse  is  especially  noteworthy.  Descended 
from  breeds  which  the  Moors  introduced,  the 
Spanish  horse  has  preserved  the  fire,  docility 
grace,  and  vigor  of  the  Arabian.  Those  of 
Seville,  Granada,  and  Estremadura  are  most 
valued,  and  yet  in  recent  times  they  have  de- 
clined in  reputation.  Asses  and  mules  are  of  a 
superior  kind;  the  asses  rival  those  of  Egypt, 


dthough  mules  are  preferred  for  1 , 

tion.    The  bulls,  whijch  are  ofta  medl 
national  amusement  of  bull  fi^ts,  ir  'ji 
wild  in  the  Sierra  Morena.    S^eep  ane^r 
where  extensively  raised,  a  consideislkY 
tion  of  which  belong  to  the  merino  l^i 
Hogs  are  bred  in  vast  numbers  in  &t7ecJz 
Galicia,  and  Asturias,  and  are  eelebri!cdL 
the  delicacy  of  their  flesh.    There  tre  =::: 
tant  fisheries  on  the  coasts,  bat  ibeMid-j 
ocean  are  preferred  to  those  of  the  Mecjfea 
nean.— The  immense  majority  of  tbe  p  5:^ 
tion  belong  to  the  Spanish  race,  whk:  J 
been  formed  from  a  mixture  of  the  dectL 
ants  of  the  old  Iberians  and  Celts  m  :• 
Carthaginians,  Romans,  Vandals,  Suen  Gl 
and  Arabians,  with  a  general  predomiu:.' 
the  Roman  element,  although  the  eerail? 
inces  show  in  some  respects  marked  difc^.  < 
in  the  national  character.    From  the  FtiCi: 
the  Spaniard  has  in  pardcolar  inlientrd.' 
pride,  his  solemn  austerity,  and  bis  pevv 
ance,  while  his  passionatenes  giree  xriLi- 
of  Moorish  descent,  and  nanj  of  the  cr. 
institutions  testify  to  the  infliience  d  :> 
Teutonic  element.    National  amttsoBaiio. 
music,  singing,  and  dancing,  tiie  hstosr!  4 
ten  assuming,  especially  in  tiie  ftrinti  ;"' 
dan^o  and  bolero^  a  passionate  azid  ^!>-' 
character.     From  the  Romans  the  Spor- 
have  also  inherited  a  fondness  for  ball  ^^ 
which  are  still  the  greatest  popular  f^sc^ 
and  equally  delight  all  dasses  of  soder^  ^ 
his  love  the  Spaniard  is  fiery  and  eoiliBaaa 
and  easily  carried  away  by  a  spiiit  of  jdJ«s: 
and  revenge.    On  the  whole,  the  %ftax^  st 
a  vigorous  race.    The  men  are  gcwrtl:^^ 
and  thin,  their  limbs  weU  propoilioDei^ 
black,  eyes  full  of  fire,  features  sharp,  tf  "i  P" 
tures  measured  and  solemn;  their woj-iatt 
is  dark  but  dear.    The  women  are  veli  J  t* 
and  generally  distinguidied  for  noble  tsr^ 
they  are  mostly  intelligent  and  fUl  of  &^ 
Beside  the  Spaniards  proper,  there  mj^ 
other  races,  the  Basques,  the  Hod^^ 
gypsies.    The  Basques,  probaUy  the  d«* 
ants  of  the  ancient  Iberuns,  nnmlwiK*.^^ 
600,000,  and  forming  the  nufloritj  of  m^ 
ulation  in  the  Basque  provinces  and  in  M'*^ 
have  retained  their  andent  langoage,  o^f^ 
and  customs.    (SeeBAsgras.)  Th«i«^ 
about  60,000  in  number,  are  the  deweof^'; 
the  Moors ;  they  are  chiefly  foimd  in  Gitf^^ 
and  Castile,  and  many  of  them  still prts*^'" 
customs  of  their  forefathers.   '^ff^Z 
Gitanos,  numbering  about 60,000,  mJ.^ 
throughout  Spain,  speak  a  peculiar  diiwi*^ 
r^nt  only  among  themselves.  SpaiaMs*?; 
numerous  nobility;  aocordiog  to  «i«,^^ 
formthe21st,  accoiding  toodiene[»"^;l, 
part  of  the  population.    The  1*^^!^ 
(tUuladoa,  grandm)  own  immense  po«^ 
while  the  lower  dass  (/Wfs*«) «« jb^ 
instances  poor.— Agricdtare,  w^^^I 
its  infimcy,  haa  made  of  kte  coDsdereWj^ 
ress.    Wheat,  which  at  the  beguamg* 
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century  was  not  jet  grown  in  Bnfficient  quan- 
tities to  meet  the  demand  for  home  consmnp- 
tion,  forms  now  a  considerable  article  of  ez- 
poit.    Excellent  wines  are  to  be  found  in  a 
xiumber  of  proyinces,  and  constitute  with  oil 
tHe  chief  riches  of  some  of  them.    The  cultiva- 
tion of  yineyards  is  still  capable  of  considerable 
extension,  and  is  now  receiving  increased  at- 
tention. Agriculture  has  especially  made  prog- 
ress in  Biscay,  Navarre,  and  Aragon,  and  every 
inch  of  arable  ground  near  the  roads  seems  to 
liare  been  cultivated.     But  the  most  careful 
cultivation  is  found  in  the  huertai^  or  irrigated 
lands  of  Granada,  Muroia,  and  Valencia,  which 
are  regarded  as  the  gardens  of  Spain,  and 
produce  all  kinds  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
plants.    Hie  £u*mers  are  for  the  most  part 
^vrretchedly  poor,  and  are  obliged  to  obtain 
money  at  exorbitant   prices   by  mortgaging 
their  crops.    Certain  privileges,  very  ii\jnrious 
to  the  interests  of  agriculture,  are  eigoyed  by 
the  proprietors  of  large  migratory  nocks  of 
sheep,  especially  merinos,  called  mestas.    They 
are  not  only  allowed  to  drive  their  flocks  over 
village  pastures  and  commons,  but  the  proprie- 
tors of  such  cultivated  lands  as  lie  in  their  way 
are  obliged  to  leave  for  them  a  wide  path ;  and 
no  new  enclosures  can  be  made  in  the  line  of 
their  migrations,  nor  can  any  land  that  has 
once  been  in  pasture  be  again  cultivat-ed  till  it 
has  been  offered  to  the  tnesta  at  a  certain  rate. 
Of  the  75,991,688  fanegas  of  soil  which  Spain 
contains,  no  more  than  41,217,188  are  under 
cultivation,  the  remainder  being  still  a  desert 
without  inhabitants.    Of  the  bultivated  land, 
1,786,025  fanegas  are  watered,  while  the  rest 
is  naturally  dry.  The  former  comprise  1,870,090 
fanegas  of  arabje  land,  67,847  planted  with 
vines,  and  74,618  planted  with  olive  trees. — 
Manufacturing  industry  in  former  centuries  was 
very  prosperous.    In  the  middle  ages,  the  wool 
and  silk  tissues  of  Seville,  Granada,  and  Baeza, 
the  cloths  of  Mnrcia,  and  the  arms  of  Toledo, 
eigoyed  a  high  reputation.    The  expulsion  of 
the  Moors  and  Jews,  the  monopoly  given  to  the 
royal  manufactories,  the  onerous  taxes  weigh- 
ing down  private  industry,  and  aggravated 
by  the  avidity  of  the  fiscal  agents,  combined 
to  undermine  this  prosperity.    Seville  in  1519 
counted  16,000  silk  workshops,  employing  130,- 
000  workmen;  in  1678  it  had  only  405  manu- 
factories.    The  manufactories  of  Segovia,  in 
which  formerly  25,500  pieces  were  annually 

{produced,  made  in  1788  only  400  pieces.  Of 
ate,  industry  has  greatly  improved  again,  es- 
pecially by  the  influx  of  foreign  capital,  as  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  former  property  of 
the  clergy  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  French 
and  English  capitalists.  Metallnrgic  industry 
has  been  developed  in  Guipuzcoa,  Biscay,  Ara- 
gon, Catalonia,  and  Granada;  silk  goods  are 
manufactured  at  Barcelona,  Hanresa,  Tarra- 
gona, Toledo,  Seville,  and  Valencia;  woollen 
stuffs  at  Segovia,  Arevalo,  Oolmenar,  and 
Alcoy ;  linen  in  Galicia  and  Oatalonia ;  leather 
at  Barcelona,  Cordova,  Burgos,  Toledo,  Grana- 


da, and  Madrid;  and  glassware  at  Barcelona. 
There  are  manufactories  of  firearms  in  the 
Basque  provinces,  Catalonia,  and  Segovia,  and 
cannon  founderies  at  Seville,  Lierganes,  Tm- 
bia,  and  Barcelona.  The  nominal  capital  sub- 
scribed for  industrial  enterprises  in  1861  ex- 
ceeded $200,000,000,  as  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 


lObanksofdiMount $lfi,000,000 

7  credit  societies 71,160,000 

8  deposit  banks 4^760,000 

18  concesaioDs  of  pablie  works 78i8&000 

17  insurance  companies 8d,200,0Q0 

47  other  indastrial  associations 19,0«8^ 

Total  capital  subscribed  hj  private  IndWidnals. .  .$816,448,800 

Subsidies  granted  hj  the  goyemment: 

General  or  provlnolal  roada $86,088,100 

Eallroads 11,607,700 

Public  works 8.026,800 

Constmotlon  of  new  ports 64,005,600-  104,418,100 

Total  ftmds |810,8««,600 

— ^The  first  railroad  in  Spain  was  opened  in 
1848 ;  it  extended  from  Barcelona  to  Mataro, 
a  distance  of  ISf-  miles.  Many  others  have 
been  opened  or  commenced  since.  The  fol- 
lowing list  shows  the  length  and  the  receipts 
of  those  which  were  completed  in  1861 : 


Madrid  to  Alicante,  with  a  branch  to 

Toledo 

Alar  to  8antander 

Valencia  to  Alnoansa 

Cordova  to  Seville 

Barcelona  to  Arenys  de  Mar 

Xorez  to  Trocadero 

Barcelona  to  Saragossa 

Barcelona  to  Qranollers 

Madrid  to  Baragoasa  (7  months) .... 

Barcelona  to  Martorel 

Langreo  to  OHon 

Tarragona  to  Reus • 


|2,S0M0O 
446,840 
889l806 
286,788 

811,767 
186,658 
164,608 
142,646 
105,884 
108,848 
00,684 
88,000 


Total 7I8V4     H867.884 


Notwithstanding  the  obstacles  which  the  high 
mountains  of  the  country  oppose  to  the  con- 
struction of  railroads,  their  extension  Is  pursued 
with  great  vigor.  Beside  those  completed,  the 
following  lines  had  been  commenced  in  1861 : 
from  Oarci^jente  to  Gandia,  from  Palencia  to 
Leon  and  Ponferrada,  from  Monforte  to  Vigo, 
and  from  Valencia  to  Tarragona;  together,  &7 
miles.  Many  others  have  been  contracted  for. 
The  subsidies  which  the  government  has  been 
authorized  by  the  cortes  to  grant  for  the  con- 
struction of  railroads  amount  to  about  $30,000,« 
000,  and  the  private  capital  expended  on  them 
to  $60,000,000.  There  are  several  canals,  many 
of  them  on  a  magnificent  scale,  but  mostly  un- 
finished and  unfit  for  navigation.  The  chief 
of  these  are  the  imperial  canal,  commenced  by 
Oharles  V.  and  extending  along  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ebro,  and  the  canals  of  Oastue,  Man- 
zanares,  Murcia,  Albacete,  and  Guadarama. — 
The  most  important  articles  of  export  consist 
of  wmes,  specie,  metals,  especially  lead,  raisins, 
olive  oil,  flour,  cork,  soap,  wool,  brandies,  and 
salt;  and  the  imports  comprise  sugar,  cotton 
and  cotton  goods,  woollen,  silk,  and  linen  goods, 
iron  bars,  codfish,  machines,  cacao,  guano,  and 
coal.    The  following  table  exhibits  the  value  of 
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theprinofaNil  imports  and  exports  in  1868,  eom- 

pared  with  their  value  in  the  preceding  year : 

Iiirom. 


ArtklM. 

1 
IMS. 

locrcMa 
ft  lUT. 

Vttmm 

Bdew  ........-.--. ----t- 

16,519,290 

8,106,500 
l,74^600 
1,798,060 
«77,»0 
1,709,990 
9388,700 
M69,060 

1,807,800 
1379,000 

|5n,700 
1,117,860 

90^000 
1,164,600 

00300 

l,7«i«00 
416,850 

(;olton        

TlwaMofwool 

118,666 

"        cotton 

•*       iiik 

"       SnaadlMmp. 
Iron  bftit* 

«7,250 
884,060 

Codflab 

660,900 

MMhlnet 

Ckoao    

601,100 

Oujtno  ............r,*.-- 

Cod 

.... 

Exronflw 


WiOM.. 

Spode. 


0Ut6oU 

Floor 

Cork 

Bottp 

Wool 

Bnuidj.. 

MeUU,  otlMT  t 


$10399,850 
6,458.400 
4,547,850 
8,910,750 
8,605,900 
3,067,450 
1,810,900 
920,850 
918,100 
867,800 
804,100 
788,050 


In«r«M* 


$987,760 
499,650 


817,850 


226,760 

2>^S,S50 


ilSfT. 


♦7396,450 
401300 
40,900 


495,660 
619,850 

118,060 
106300 


The  following  table  gives  an  exhibit  of  the 
Spanish  commerce  in  1858  with  the  most  im- 
portant foreign  countries: 


France..., 
England  ., 
OibnlUr. 
Bweden . . , 


Portngil 

BudlnU. 

Hambarg  and  Bremen 

Otber  Eoropean  ooontries  . . 

United  SUtee 

Cnb«  and  Porto  Rioo 

Kezioo  and  Sooth  America. 


Africa. 


$88380,860 

16,718,250 

8,146,450 

1359,750 

625,850 

865,750 

879,750 

782,750 

8,816,200 

7845,950 

8,78^750 

6,420,800 

1,806350 

8381300 


$18,678,950 

9,82^650 

977,660 

840,600 

684,660 

941,600 

861,850 

1,89&,660 

1,895,660 

8399,650 

18,108,600 

8359300 

487,600 

1,066,400 


Total $75,854,750    $50,005.400 

The  aggregate  value  of  imports  and  exports  in 
some  of  the  previous  years  was  as  follows : 


T««. 

I-portiL 

E.p«U. 

1861 

1854 

$64388,414 

^^114368 

65307,908 

n,768,760 

$84376378 
^S376,18$ 

1856 

68,181366 

1867 

68,489,079 

A  comparison  of  these  aggregates  shows  that 
the  increase  of  both  imports  and  exports  has 
been  over  100  per  cent.,  the  former  a  little  ex- 
ceeding the  latter.  The  movement  of  shipping 
in  1867  and  1858  was  as  follows: 


T— . 

btOTVd. 

CiMMd. 

TMMb. 

TouiiS*. 

T«Mh. 

TOQDH^ 

1867 

10389 
9,106 

1,066367 
1,009,808 

11,019 
6,940 

004380 

1868 

688,067 

The  coasting  trade  in  1858  employed  88,884 
vessels  of  1,268,000  tons.— Nearly  the  whole 

Sopulation  of  Spain  belongs  to  the  Roman 
atholio  church.    Ko  other  religious  denomi- 


oatioii  is  recognized  by  law  or  eaajajB  tiie 
right  of  public  worship.  To  teach  or  to  em- 
brace Protestantism,  or  to  circulate,  buy,  or 
seU  Protestant  books,  is  punishable  by  law. 
There  are,  however,  small  congregatkma  of 
Protestants  scattered  throughout  the  Idngdoni, 
and  the  number  of  those  who  avow  tbenk- 
selves  Protestants  is  estimated  at  about  10,000. 
There  are  also  several  thousand  foreign  Jews, 
forei^ers  being  allowed  to  live  according  to 
the  ntes  of  their  religion.  The  Catholic  chnrdi 
of  Spain  is  at  present  divided  into  69  diooeeeaw 
9  of  which  are  archbishoprics,  viz. :  Borgos^ 
Santiago,  Granada,  Saragossa,  Toledo,  Tamgo- 
na,  Seville,  Valencia,  and  Valladolid.  In  the 
Spanish  possessions  out  of  Europe,  there  are  in 
jAjnerica  8  archbishoprics  (Santiago  de  Cuba  and 
St.  Domingo)  and  2  bishoprics ;  in  Asia  1  ardi- 
bishopric  (Manila)  and  8  bishoprics;  and  in 
Africa  2  bishoprics.  In  1880  the  dergy  coonted 
152,805  members,  among  whom  were  80,900 
monks  and  24,700  nuns  in  1,940  convents.  In 
1885  and  1886  nearly  all  the  convents  were 
suppressed,  and  only  a  very  few  have  reouitly 
been  retetablished  by  special  permiasion  of  the 
government.  On  the  whole,  there  is  at  pres- 
ent a  smaller  number  of  convents  than  in  any 
other  Catholic  country  of  the  world,  ezoei>t 
Portugal  The  church  owned  in  former  times 
immense  possessions,  but  in  1885  they  were 
declared  national  property  and  confiscated,  and 
the  clergy  indemnified  by  fixed  salaries.  Up 
to  1889  the  ecclesiastieal  property  which  had 
been  sold  amounted  to  $78,000,000.  A  con- 
cordat, concluded  Aug.  15,  1859,  and  promul- 
gated Jan.  14,  1860,  stipuUtes  that  the  church 
shall  remain  in  the  possession  of  all  the  proper- 
ty not  yet  disposed  of,  and  shall  have  in  future 
the  right  of  acquiring  property  of  any  kind. — 
The  organization  of  public  instruction  dates 
from  the  year  1845.  At  the  head  of  educa- 
tional afiTairs  is  a  royal  council  subdivided  into 
6  sections,  viz. :  primary  instruction^  philo90> 
phy,  ecclesiastical  sciences,  jurisprudence,  med- 
ical science,  and  administration  of  public  in- 
struction. In  1852  there  were  17,009  primary 
schools  for  boys,  and  5,021  for  girls.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  was  about  500,000.  There  were 
fewer  than  2,000,000  individuals  who  were  able 
to  read,  and  scarcely  1,200,000  knew  how  to 
read  and  to  write.  Since  then  the  government 
has  made  laudable  efforts  to  improve  nublic 
instruction,  and  the  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing have  been  the  ol^ect  of  q>ecial  solicitude. 
There  are  774  Latin  schools  and  8  royal  gym- 
nasia to  prepare  young  men  for  the  seminaries, 
56  in  number,  or  for  the  universities,  of  which 
there  are  10,  viz. :  Madrid,  Baroeloiia,  Grana- 
da, Cviedo,  Salamanca,  Seville,  Santiago,  Va- 
lencia, Valladolid,  and  Saragossa.  Special  in- 
struction is  provided  for  by  a  school  of  engi- 
neering, 12  commercial  schools,  a  college  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  a  school  for  the  blind,  and 
a  higher  veterinary  school  at  Madrid,  with 
branch  establishments  at  Ciurdova  and  Sara- 
gossa.   Spain  has  many  literary  societies,  yet 
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none  of  them  can  compare  with  similar  bo- 
cieties  in  most  other  European  comitries.    The 
best  known  among  them  are  the  aoademjr  of 
sciences  at  Seville ;  the  academy  of  plastic  arts 
at   Madrid ;  the  academies  of  arts  at  Seville, 
Oadiz,  Valencia,  Saragossa,  and  Palma;  the 
academy  of  history  at  Madrid ;  and  the  acad- 
emy of  geography  at  Yalladolid.     Of  public 
libraries  there  are  the  royal  library  and  0  oth- 
ers at  Madrid,  one  in  the  Escurial,  2  at  Valen- 
cia, 2  at  Saragossa,  and  one  at  Toledo,  beside 
those  belonging  to  the  different  universities. 
— The  government  of  Spain,  which  has  un- 
dergone a  great  many  changes  since  1812,  is 
a  constitutional  monarchy,  hereditary  in  the 
mide  and  female  line.    The  king  (or  the  queen) 
is  possessed  of  the  executive  power  and  of  all 
the  rights  of  sovereignty;  he  exercises  the  ju- 
dicial power  through  judges,  and  shares  the 
right  of  legislation  with  the  cortes.    The  latter 
consist  of  two  chambers,  the  senate  and  the 
congress.     The  number  of  members  of  con- 
gress is  fixed  by  a  law  of  1852  at  271,  who 
must  be  80  years  old,  must  pay  $160  taxes, 
and  be  residents  of  the  district ;  they  are  cho- 
sen by  the  150  highest  tax  payers  of  the  district. 
The  senate  consists  partly  of  hereditary  gran- 
dees, who  must  have  at  least  an  annual  income 
of  $12,000  from  their  landed  property,  partly  of 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and  partly 
of  life  members  appointed  by  the  crown.    The 
ministry  consists  at  present  (1861)  of  7  de- 
partments, viz. :  of  foreign  affairs  (estado),  of 
justice  (graeia  y  jtuticia)^  of  finances  (hacien- 
da), of  the  interior  (gobemacion),  of  commerce, 
instruction,  and  public  works  (Jbmento  y  «n- 
itruedon),  of  war  and  the  colonies  (guerra  y 
uUramar),  and  of  the  navy  (marina);  beside 
whom  there  are  6  under  secretaries,  or  general 
directors.    The  council  of  state,  since  its  re- 
cent reorganization  by  the  oortes,  sanctioned 
by  a  royal  degree  of  Sept.  1,  I860,  consists  of 
the  ministers  of  the  crown,  a  president,  and  82 
oonncillors.    At  the  head  of  each  of  the  old 
provinces  of  New  Castile,  Old  Oastile,  Catalonia, 
Aragon,  Valencia,  Murcia,  Navarre,  Andalusia, 
Granada,  Estremodura,  and  Galicia,  of  the  Ba- 
learic islands,  and  of  the  colonies  of  Cuba  (Ha- 
vana), Porto  Rico,  the  Philippine  islands  (Mani- 
la), the  Canaries,  and  St.  Domingo,  is  a  captain- 
general  (formerly  a  viceroy).    In  1838  Spain, 
including  the  Balearic  and  Canary  islands,  was 
divided  (after  the  model  of  the  French  departe- 
vunts)  into  49  provinces,  each  of  which  is  un- 
der the  administration  of  a  delegado  del  fo- 
mentOy  and  as  to  policy  under  a  g^e  politico. 
The  provinces  are  subdivided   into  oistricts 
(partidas).     The  communities  (pueblos)  are 
administered  by  elective  municipalities  (ayunta^ 
tnienUMi)^  at  the  head  of  which  is  an  alcalde. 
The  Spanish  army  was  reorganized  on  its  pres- 
ent basis  in  1844,  and  has  been  making  of  late 
great  progress  both  in  numbers  and  efficiency. 
It  has  a  disproportionally  large  number  of  of- 
ficers, who  have  exercised  a  prominent  infiu- 
ence  in  the  civil  wars  and  political  contests  of 


the  country.  In  1861  the  army  counted  10 
captains-general  (a  dignity  corresponding  to 
the  field  miu*clial  of  other  Europ^^  armies), 
61  lieutenant-generals,  142  migor-generals,  and 
875  brigadier-generals.  The  general  staff  con- 
sisted of  8  brigadiers,  9  colonds,  12  lieutenant- 
colonels,  25  minors,  60  captains,  and  40  lieu- 
tenants.   The  various  arms  were  as  follows : 


Boral  balberdlera 

Ixuantir:— 40  regiments  of  the  line  (each  having  S 
battalions  of  8  oompaoiesX  1  r^mentj^o  of  Oenta 
(8  battalions),  SO  battalions  of  ehsssears  (900  men 
*  eachX  and  80  battalions  of  proyinclal  militia;  to- 
gether  

Carabyi—i  .regiments  of  carbineers,  4  of  enlras- 
siersj  6  of  lancers,  4  of  chasseurs,  S  of  hnssars  (each 
divided  into  4  squadrons  of  S80  men  each),  8  squad- 
rons of  chasseurs,  and  4  ^uadrons. 

Artillery:— 5  regiments  on  root,  4  brigades  of  flying 
artillery,  9  brigades  of  mountain  artillery,  1  brigade 
of  mounted  artillery,  and  5  brigades,^^  on  Ibot. . 

Dnglneers:— 1  ceneral  inspector,  14  directors,  8  regi- 
ments of  engineers  (of  2  battalions  each) 

QeTodBrmw  {ffwtrdia  GivU) 

Militia  on  the  Canary  islands  (6  battalions  of  inlluitiy, 
1 7  companies  of  artillery) 

Corps  of  carbineers 

Catalonian  corps 


888 


189,978 


liVMS 


18^969 

4,018 
U,9S1 

'  T,820 

11,764 
516 


Total 884,788 

There  is  a  school  of  infantry  cadets  at  Toledo, 
a  school  of  cavalry  cadets  (established  in  1651) 
at  Alcala  de  Henares,  a  special  school  of  ^ar- 
tillerists, an  academy  of  engineers,  and  a  scliool 
of  the  general  staff  at  Madrid,  and  a  general 
military  school  at  Toledo.  Spain  has  125  for- 
tified places,  among  which  are  25  of  the  first 
order.  The  navy,  which  in  former  times  com- 
manded all  seas,  has  only  very  recently  begun 
to  improve  again.  The  fleet  in  1661  consisted 
of  46  sailing  vessels,  viz. :  2  ships  of  the  line, 
84  guns;  8  frig;ates,  having  each  from  82  to 
42  guns ;  4  corvettes,  16  to  86  guns ;  8  brigs, 
12  to  18  guns;  1  brigantine,  6  guns;  28  ves- 
sels of  smaller  size;  and  65  screw  and  29  pad- 
dle wheel  steam  vessels,  among  which  is  one 
screw  steamship  of  the  line,  with  100  guns. 
There  were  in  the  course  of  construction  2 
ships  of  the  line  of  100  guns  each,  2  frigates 
of  40  each,  8  frigates  of  51  each,  8  schooners, 
and  18  gun  boats.  There  were  beside  111  ships 
for  the  defence  of  the  coast,  armed  in  propor- 
tion to  their  size,  and  24  armed  vessels  on  the 
Philippines.  There  were  connected  with  the 
navy  (in  1861)  1,121  officers  of  all  grades,  189 
paymasters,  93  mechanics,  12,976  seamen,  7,980 
mariners,  and  589  guards  of  the  arsenals. — ^The 
finances  of  Spain  during  the  first  decades  of  the 
present  century  were  in  a  wretched,  condition, 
and  the  state  was  several  times  on  the  brink  of 
bankruptcy.  Recently  a  considerable  improve- 
ment has  taken  place,  and  the  budgets  have  sev- 
eral times  shown  a  surplus  of  receipts.  The  fol- 
lowing table  of  the  budgets  from  1851  to  1861 
exhibits  the  financial  progress  of  the  country : 


Tn. 


18S1 
1852 
1658 
1854 
1895 
1856 


$56,009,798 
59,488,786 
61,674,672 
78,667.894 
78.454,045 
7a594,8i8 


Expraditut. 


$58,528,664 
57,888,078 
60,465,487 
78,710,126 
76.869,490 
78,546,288 


Ynu 

1857 
1658 
16a9 
1660 
1861 


RtMijpto. 


$78,181,670 
88,757,769 
89,786.690 
94,868.491 
96,984,000 


$90,165,084 
66,757,760 
89,496302 
94.617,200 
96,645,516 
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The  reoeipto  and  expenditures  in  detail  in  1861 
were  aa  follows: 

RsonPTS. 

Dlrecttaxes $MJMJBM 

Indirect  taxM 88,110,160 

BUmpa,  Ao. 86,701,900 

Property  and  daes  of  the  state 6,129,160 

Surploa  of  the  eolofiial  receipts 8,860,000 

Total $98,984,000 

HZFIVDITUUS. 

OetteralobllgaUoiis  of  the  State |88»978,981 

President  of  the  coancU 91,800 

Ministry  of  state 606,897 

BtaUsU^ 804,891 

Ministry  of  Jnstloe 10,199.287 

warand  thecolonles 18,441,681 

«        the  navy *. 6,719,081 

«         tbelnterior 4^869,628 

**        pablicworks 4,428,771 

•«        finances 82,608,049 

Total 198,890,607 

The  Bpecial  budget  of  the  national  property 
and  extraordinary  works  and  expenditures  for 
the  same  year  was  as  follows: 
Bccsxpis. 

Receipts  Arom  the  sale  of  national  property $12,278,580 

Amount  of  redeemable  treasury  notos 8,144,200 

Beflinding  of  sobsldles  for  railroads.: 1,000,000 

Total., $21,418,780 

EXPKNDITUBBBb 

Cost  of  sale $970,875 

Amortisation 1,180,000 

Mlnfctryofjoadoe ^l^J'WO 

•*         war 8,200,000 

"        thenavy 6,000,000 

"         the  Interior 1,586,860 

«         public  works 8,485,000 

«         flnanoes 200,000 

Snbeldteeftir  railroads 1,504,928 

Amortisation  of  railroad  obligations 124,000 

Total $81^18,848 

The  consolidated  debt  on  Nov.  1,  1858,  was 
$674,254,950.  The  floating  debt,  Jnly  1, 1860, 
was  $85,991,376,  and  on  July  1,  1861,  $82,- 
971,004.  According  to  the  Annuaire  de  Picih 
nomie  politique^  by  Block  and  Gnillaomin 
(Paris,  1860),  the  debt  on  Jan.  1,  1860,  was  as 
follows : 

Bearing  interest $606,978,601 

Not  bearing  interest 128.840,888 

Total $685,118,889 

— ^The  primitive  inhabitants  of  Spain  were  the 
Iberians.  They  mingled  in  remote  antiquity 
with  ^e  Celts,  who  had  immigrated  from 
France,  and  from  this  mixture  arose  the  Oelti- 
berians.  About  1000  B.  O.  the  Phoenicians 
came  to  Spain,  took  possession  of  the  coast  on 
the  Mediterranean,  in  the  modem  provinces  of 
Granada,  Marcia,  and  Valencia,  and  founded 
several  colonies,  including  Tartessas,  the  bibli- 
cal Tarshish,  and  Gades  (Cadiz).  They  were 
soon  followed  by  the  Greeks,  among  whose 
colonies  were  Emporiffi  (now  Amparias,  on  the 
coast  of  Catalonia)  and  Sagnntum  (Mnrviedro, 
on  the  coast  of  Valencia).  After  the  first  Pu- 
nic war  the  Carthaginians  began  to  establish 
themselves  in  Spain,  and,  under  the  leadership 
of  Hamilcar  and  Hasdrabal,  subdued  a  number* 
of  tribes  on  the  S.  and  E.  coasts.  Among  the 
cities  founded  by  them  was  New  Carthage  (now 
Carthagena),  which  soon  became  a  celebrated 
emporium.    Pressed  by  the  Carthaginians,  the 


Greek  colonies  of  Sagnntum  and  Emporis  im- 
plied for  aid  to  the  Romans,  who  obtamedfrom 
Carthage  an  agreement  not  to  extend  its  dofoh' 
ion  beyond  the  Ibems  (Ebro),  and  to  respect 
the  independence  of  Sagnntum.  The  siege  and 
subsequent  destruction  of  Sagnntum  by  Hanni- 
bal in  219  B.  C.  led  to  the  second  Panic  war, 
which  was  mostly  carried  on  in  Spain,  and  alter 
many  vicissitudes  ended  in  206  with  the  total 
expulsion  of  the  Carthaginians.    The  Bomani 
now  undertook  the  subjugation  of  the  entire 
peninsula,  but  did  not  fally  succeed  until  after 
a  war  of  about  200  years,  in  which  the  exploits 
of  the  Lusitanian  Viriathus,  the  heroic  resistance 
and  final  downfall  of  Numantia  (183),  and  the 
temporary  independence  of «  part  of  the  conn- 
try  under  the  pliant  Sertorins  (84  to  73)  fonn 
brilliant  episodes.    In  19  B.  C.  the  subjection 
of  all  Spain,  witii  the  exception  of  the  Basque 
was  completed.    The  country  was  made  a  Ro- 
man province,  and  became  so  thoronghly  Ro- 
manized that  it  was  one  of  the  principal  setts 
of  Eoman  civilization  and  literature.    Chris- 
tianity was  early  introduced,  and  in  the  time  of 
Constantine  the  Christianization  of  the  entire 
country  was  completed.    The  dissolution  of 
the  Roman  empire  called  several  German  tribes 
to  Spain,  who  encountered  but  feeble  resist- 
ance.   The  Suevi  founded  an  empire  in  the  ^. 
W.  part,  in  the  province  of  Gallaecia  (Galicia); 
the  Alani  occupied  Lusitania  (Portugal);  and 
the  Vandals  settled  in  the  southern  province  of 
Bastica,  which  was  called  after  them  VandaJusia 
(now  Andalusia).    The  Romans  called  to  their 
aid  the  Visigoths,  who  had  a  powerfbl  empire 
in  6.  W.  France,  already  extending  across  the 
Pyr6n6es,  as  far  as  the  Ebro.     King  Wallia 
of  the  Visigoths  in  A.  D.  418  destroved  the 
empire  of  the  Silingi,  a  tribe  of  the  Vandals,  in 
S.  Spain,  and  so  reduced  the  power  of  the 
Alani  that  they  fused  with  the  Vandals,  who 
in  their  turn  in  429  left  under  Genseric  for 
N.  Africa,  where  they  founded  a  great  em- 
pire.   The  Visigoths  soon  subdued  the  whole 
of  Spain  with  the  exception  of  the  X.  ^t 
which  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Saevi 
until  585,  when  their  empire  was  destroyed  b/ 
the  Visigothic  King  Leovigild.     One  of  the 
greatest  kings  of  the  Visigoths  was  Euric,  who 
in  471  put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  gave  to  Spain  the  first  written  laws. 
Under  Recared  I.  the  Visigoths,  who  until  thffl 
had  been  Arians,  adopted  the  Oathoh'c  faith 
(586),  a  step  which  greatly  facilitated  the  thor- 
ough coalescence  of  the  Gothic,  the  Latin,  and 
the  native  Spanish  elements  of  the  population 
into  one  Spanish  nationality,  with  a  general 
prevalence  of  the  Latin  element    The  consti- 
tution of  the  Visigoths  was  an  elective  mon- 
archy, which,  as  in  other  countries,  proved  to 
be  a  prolific  source  of  violence,  assassinatjon, 
and  civil  war,  and  finally  led  to  the  destruction 
of  the  empire.   The  family  of  Alaric,  whi^  had 
been  dissatisfied  at  a  new  election,  called  tne 
Arabs,  who  had  an  empire  on  the  N.  coast^ 
Africa  (m  Mauritania,  whence  they  were  caUea 
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ICoon),  into  Spain,  and  King  Boderio  fell  in  the 
^rest  battle  at  Xerez  de  la  Frontera,  which 
loathed  7  days  (July  19  to  26,  711).   The  Arabi- 
&ns,  under  the  leadership  ofTarik,  Abozara,  and 
liiCiisa,  completed  within  5  years  the  Bnbjuga- 
tion  of  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  the 
monntainons  districts  Astoria,  Oantabria  (E.  of 
tAx&  preceding),  and  Navarre,  where  a  Gothic 
prince,  Pelagius  (Spanish,  Pelayo),  was  elect- 
ed king,  and  maintained  himself  successfhlly 
against  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs.    The  con- 
quered part  of  Spain  became  at  first  a  prov- 
iTxce  of  the  caliphate  of  Bagdad,  but  in  756 
an  independent  Spanish  caliphate  was  estab- 
lished by  Abderrahman  I.  at  Cordova,  which 
attained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  under  Ab- 
derrahman in.  and  his  son  Hakem  II.  (died 
976).     Agriculture,  commerce,  sciences,  and 
art  were  all  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  the 
literary  institutions  of  the  Spanish  Mohamme- 
dans were  so  celebrated  that  they  were  fre- 
quented by  Ohrisdan  students  from  all  coun- 
tries of  Europe.    With  the  deposition  of  Ha- 
sbem  m.  (1031),  the  decay  of  the  caliphate 
oommenced,  ana  soon  even  the  name  disap- 
peared.   The  former  provinces  became  inde- 
pendent kingdoms,  of  which  there  were  more 
than  20,  the  most  important  being  those  of 
Sarogossa,  Toledo,  Valencia,  Seville,  Oordova, 
and  Granada.    The  language  and  the  customs 
of  the  Moors  became  generally  predominant ; 
the  Ohristians  were  deprived  of  their  political 
rights,  yet  retained  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion.    The  littie  Ohristian  kingdom,  which 
maintained  itself  under  Pelagius  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  N.  W.  Spain,  was  at  first 
limited  to  Oviedo,  and  therefore  called  the 
kingdom  of  Oviedo.    The  second  successor  of 
Pelagius,  Alfonso  I.,  the  Oatholic,  conquered 
Galicia,  wiUi  a  part  of  Leon  and  Oastile,  and 
assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Asturias.    The 
whole  of  Leon  was  conquered  by  Alfonso  IQ., 
the  Great  (abdicated  910),  whose  son  Ordofio 
II.  transferred  his  residence  to  the  city  of  Leon, 
and  called  his  dominion  the  kingdom  of  Leon. 
N.  £.  Spain  was  conquered  by  Oharlemagne, 
and  out  of  this  "  Marca  Hispanica^'  arose  in 
the  course  of  time  the  kingdoms  of  Navarre  and 
Oatalonia.    Near  the  sources  of  the  Ebro  and 
the  Pisuerga  arose  even  earlier  the  kingdom 
of  Oastile,  at  first  a  small  republic,  consisting 
of  some  forts  and  a  few  towns.    If  it  was  ever 
fully  subdued  by  the  Moors,  it  recovered  its 
independence  very  soon,  for  as  early  as  769 
there  appears  a  count  of  Oastile.    Its  territory 
was  soon  enlarged,  and  for  some  time  the 
princes  became  vassals  of  the  kings  of  Asturias, 
but  in  961  they  recovered  their  independence. 
They  soon  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  in 
1087,  after  the  death  of  the  last  king  ef  Leon, 
Ferdinand  I.,  the  Great,  united  the  kingdom 
of  Leon  with  Oastile,  which  was  henceforth 
the  most  powerful  Spanish  state.    Aragon,  Ga- 
licia, Portugal,  Murcia,  and  other  states  owed 
their  origin  to  the  prevailing  custom  of  dividing 
a  kingdom  among  the  sons  of  a  deceased  mon- 


arch.  Though  firequently  warring  against  each 
other,  the  Ohristian  kings  steadily  repre^ed 
the  power  of  the  Moors,  who  by  their  increas- 
ing refinement  had  become  unwarlike.    It  was 
in  vain  that  they  called  the  Almoravides,  and 
later  the  AJmohades,  from  Morocco  to  their  aid ; 
the  result  of  temporary  successes  was  soon  lost 
again;  and  after  the  great  victory  which  the 
united  Ohristian  princes,  under  the  leadership 
of  Alfonso  IX.  of  Oastile,  gained  over  the  Al- 
mohades  at  Tolosa  in  the  Sierra  Morena,  only 
the  two  kingdoms  of  Oordova  and  Granada  re- 
mained to  the  Moors,  and  even  they  soon  after 
had  to  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  Oastile. 
Among  the  Ohristian  states  of  Spain,  Aragon 
and  Oastile  became  the  most  powerful,  and  in 
the  course  of  time  absorbed  all  the  others. 
Aragon,  which  in  1181  fell  by  inheritance  to 
the  counts  of  Oatalonia,  extended  itself  espe- 
cially on  the  K  coast.   Pedro  L  conquered  the 
principality  of  Huesca;  Alfonso  I.  (in  1115) 
Baragossa,  which  he  made  Ids  capital;  Alfonso 
n.  and  Pedro  the  Oatholic  likewise  enlarged 
the  empire;  James  I.,  the  Oonqueror,  seized 
the  island  of  Migorca  in  1220,  and  wrested  from 
the  Moors  the  kingdom  of  Valencia;  Pedro  m. 
occupied  Sicily  in  1282,  and  expelled  the  Moors 
from  the  Balearic  and  PitynsiEui  islands;  and 
Alfonso  Y.  united  Naples  with  his  kingdom. 
But,  while  enlarging  its  territory,  Aragon  suf- 
fered at  home  almost  continuaQy  from  civil 
broils  and  plots,  from  contests  between  the 
grandees  and  the  kings,  and  from  oppression 
of  the  people  by  taxes.    It  was,  however,  the 
first  Ohristian  state  in  which  the  third  estate 
obtained  a  legal  position.    The  cortes,  consist- 
ing of  representatives  of  the  higher  and  lower 
nobility,  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  towns,  re- 
ceived more  extensive  privileges,  and  the  king 
could  not  act  in  important  matters  without  theur 
consent.   To  prevent  future  encroachments  up- 
on the  constitution,  the  supreme  judge,  called 
jwtida^  was  clothed  with  the  au^ority  to 
decide  finally  in  all  difficulties  arising  between 
the  king  and  the  cortes;  and  under  Alfonso 
V.  (1416-'58)  it  was  provided  that  the  justi- 
eia  could  be  appointed  only  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  cortes.    When  the  Oatalonian  line 
of  princes  became  extinct,  tiie  cortes  in  1412 
elected  Ferdinand,  infante  of  OastUe,  their  king, 
whose  descendants  ruled  over  Aragon  until 
the  end  of  the  15th  century,  when  the  mar- 
riage of  Ferdinand  V.,  the  Oatholic,  of  Aragon, 
witii  Isabella  of  Oastile,  consolidated  all  Ohris- 
tian Spain  into  one  kingdom.  Among  the  more 
prominent  kings  of  Oastile  are  Ferdinand  III. 
(1217-62),  who  by  successful  wars  against  the 
Moors  annexed  Oordova,  Seville,  and  Oadiz  to 
his  dominions ;  his  son  Alfonso  X.,  the  Wise 
(1252-^84),  a  patron  of  science  and  art,  and 
himself  a  great  scholar,  but  a  weak  ruler,  under 
whom  the  Moors  made  new  conquests  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  country,  and  who  while  as- 
piring to  the  imperial  crown  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire lost  that  of  Spain ;  and  Alfonso  XI.  (1824- 
'50),  who  destroyed  for  ever  the  power  of  the 
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Moon.  In  Oastile  the  towns  possesBod  fewer 
rights  and  attained  less  prosperity  than  in  Ara- 
gon,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  pririleges 
and  the  power  of  the  dergj  and  the  nobility, 
which  indnded  the  8  orders  of  the  knights 
of  Oalatrava,  Compostela,  and  Alcantara,  were 
more  extensive.  In  the  16th  centorj,  during 
the  reign  of  minor  princes,  the  clergy  and  nobil- 
ity usurped  so  much  of  the  royal  prerogatives, 
that  when  Isabella  (1474-1604)  ascended  the 
throne,  royalty  was  almost  powerless.  The 
marriage  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  Isabella 
of  Oastile  did  not  lead  at  once  to  an  entire 
coalescence  of  the  two  kingdoms,  for  they  re- 
tained the  separate  administration  of  their  re- 
spective native  dominions.  Bat  in  concert  witii 
their  great  minister.  Cardinal  Xmienes,  they 
pnrsned  harmoniously  the  aim  of  fusing  all  the 
states  of  Spain,  which  still  differed  in  religion, 
customs,  and  laws,  into  an  ecclesiastical  and 
political  unity,  and  to  strengthen  the  power  of 
royalty  at  the  expense  of  the  clergy,  the  aris- 
tocracy, and  the  towns.  To  this  end  Ferdi- 
nand united  the  dignity  of  g^rand  master  of  the 
8  Oastilian  orders  of  Imights  for  ever  with  the 
Spanish  crown,  solicited  and  obtained  from  the 
pope  the  right  of  nominating  all  bishops,  ex- 
pelled all  the  Moors  and  Jews  from  the  Spanish 
soil,  and  reorganized  the  inquintion,  which  in 
the  hands  of  the  Spanish  monarchs  became  so 
powerful  an  instrument,  not  only  for  suppress- 
ing all  secession  from  the  ecclesiastical  unity, 
but  also  for  breaking  the  power  of  dangerous 
.  noblemen  and  bishops.  (See  iNgvisiTioN.) 
The  subjugation  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada, 
the  last  Moorish  possession  in  Spain  (1491-2), 
completed  the  political  consolidation  of  tiie 
kingdom;  while  the  conquest  of  Naples  by 
Gk)nsalvo  de  Cordova,  and  still  more  the  dis- 
covery of  America  by  Columbus,  and  the  sub- 
sequent occupation  of  large  portions  of  North, 
Central,  and  South  America  by  Spanidi  gen- 
erals, soon  raised  the  new  kingdom  of  Spain  to 
a  front  rank  among  the  powers  of  the  earth. 
The  expeditions  to  America  led,  however,  to  a 
neglect  of  the  native  soil,  and  the  expulsion  of 
the  industrious  Jews  and  Moors  proved  to  the 
flourishing  industry  of  Spain  a  fatal  blow,  firom 
which  the  country  has  but  recently  begun  to 
recover.  Ferdinand  was  succeeded  in  1616  by 
his  grandson  Charles  I.  (Charles  Y.  of  Ger- 
many), who  permanently  united  Castile  and 
Aragon,  inherited  from  his  paternal  grand- 
fiither  the  Netherlands,  wds  elected  emperor 
of  Germany,  and  conquered  Milan.  At  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  serious  insurrections 
broke  out  in  Valencia  and  Castile,  where  the 
people  demanded  a  more  liberal  constitution ; 
but  they  were  soon  quelled,  and  resulted  in 
the  abolition  of  the  principal  rights  of  the 
towns,  the  restriction  of  the  powers  of  the 
cortes,  and  a  stronger  attachment  of  the  dergy 
and  nobility  to  the  crown.  The  conquest  of 
Mexico  by  Cortes,  and  of  Peru  and  Chili  by 
Pizarro  and  Almagro,  poured  immense  riches 
into  the  royal  treasury;  but  the  wars  of 


diaries  against  Francis  L  of  EnDM,  i^ 
the  Protestants  of  Germany,  against  the  p«!{^ 
of  Ghent  in  the  Netherlsods,  agaiost  Fopt 
dement  YIL  in  Italy,  and  against  Tunis  v& 
Algiers,  exhausted  the  revenues  of  the  eoci- 
try,  burdened  the  people  with  enonnoos  uie. 
and  required  the  ocfBtnctmg  of  s  hesTr  dck 
Under  the  reign  of  his  son  Philip  XL  (155^>i, 
the  vast  monarehy  began  to  deesy  PhOipas- 
quered  Portugal,  whuh  from  1581  to  1640  n- 
mained  ubited  with  Spain ;  but  Qm  oonqneet  (c- 
gether  with  the  war  against  the  revohd  Nedr 
erlands,  the  unfortunate  naval  rtrag^  igist 
England,  in  which  the  "  invincible  arnudr  ws 
destroyed  and  Cadiz  captured  by  the  lo^ 
and  the  extravagance  displayed  in  the  Ih^ 
of  the  Escurial,  exhausted  (he  strength  of  tk 
country.  The  despotic  measures  aao^bTtk 
inquisition  for  crushing  out  ProtestsntiaQ  isi 
the  concealed  remnants  of  the  Moon  ud  Jen 
and  by  the  king  for  destroying  stall  more  tix;- 
oughly  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  pc(^ 
had  in  great  part  the  desired  effect  W  ik 
completed  the  ruin  of  Spanish  conunerce.  sgii- 
culture,  and  industry,   nteratnre  and  irt  hw- 
ever,  continued  in  a  flourishing  oonditiGa.  sd 
the  Spanish  language  and  fashitfis  ccstrolled 
the  courts  of  Europe.    The  imbecile  ssd  (son- 
ical  Philip  IIL  (16d8-ie21)  left  therein (^ 
government  to  his  favorite,  Count  Lena,  Tb« 
squandered  the  revenues  of  the  state,  uddrc'te 
the  last  of  the  Mori^Dos,  some  600,000  is  mt 
ber,  out  of  Spain.   Under  Philip  IV.  {l^il-^' 
Portugal  recovered  its  independoiee;  Catilo' 
nia  was  devastated  for  10  years  by  a  ciTil  tit: 
the  Dutch  infested  the  Spanish  yomsm  a 
America,  especially  Peru ;  8  fleets  wen  dwtrey. 
ed  by  gales,  diseases,  and  the  enemj;  ti»  Frcf- 
estant  Ketherlands  were  abandoned  for  em 
(1684) ;  insurrections  broke  out  in  Ni|)ks  r* 
Sicily ;  and  the  enmity  between  Olivarez.  it< 
Spanish  minister,  and  l&dieliea,  involved  8}  is 
in  a  war  with  France,  by  whidi  the  forae 
lostRoussillon.   Still  more  unfortaDaieTistije 
reign  of  Charles  11.  (1666-1700),  under  wb* 
another  disastrous  war  was  Waged  g^ 
France,  and  the  population  of  Spain  d«i«« 
to  8,000,000.   The  death  of  Charics,  with  wiw 
the  Spanish  house  of  Hapsbnrg  became  eitstt 
occasioned  a  war  for  the  soooesRoa  to  tu 
Spanish  throne,  which  both  the  brother-* 
law  of  Charles,  Louis  XIV.  of  PVance  and  i^*- 
pold  I.  of  Austria,  tried  to  secure  forapniw 
of  their  respective  families.    Clhariefi,m«^ 
ond  will,  appointed  Philip  of  Aigon,  gnw»sa 
of  Louis  XIV.,  sole  hen-  of  aU  the  Sm^^ 
archy;  but  Germany,  England,  «»  floi«M 
contested  the  validity  of  the  will,  and  for  h 
years  resisted  the  claim  of  Philip  to  m^ 
ish  throne.    The  generals  of  the  aUies,  Pnw« 
Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marlboroq*,  »^ 
several  signal  victories;  jetTMUpvmj^ 
tained  himself  on  the  throne,  slthoogft  o'» 
peace  of  Utrecht  (1718)  he  waa  ohKged  to  wj 
Naples,  Sardinia,  Parma,  Milan,  w^  pe ««« 
the  Netherlands  to  Anstria,ffici|yto6aTcy,»« 
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CHbraltar  and  Kmorea  to  Endand.  Under  hii 
reign  Aragon,  Valencia,  and  Oatalonia  lost  the 
last  of  their  constitntional  rights.  The  great 
affairs  of  the  state  were  managed  by  the  queen. 
Elizabeth  Famese,  and  her  minister,  Oardinai 
AlberonL  In  Italy,  Naples  was  regained  for 
the  infante  Carlos  in  1785,  and  Parma  for  the 
infuite  Philip  in  1748.  Philip's  son  Ferdi- 
nand YI.  (1748-^59)  was  disabled  by  melan- 
choly  from  taking  any  active  part  in  the  gov- 
ernment. He  was  succeeded  by  his  step- 
brother Charles  HI.  (l759-'88),  previously 
king  of  Naples,  an  enlightened  prince,  with 
whose  reign  a  better  era  began  to  dawn.  Hav- 
ing signed  the  Bourbonic  family  compact  with 
Fraace  in  1761,  he  was  involved  in  the  Erench- 
•Rnglifth  war,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  an  expedi- 
tion against  Morocco  and  Algiers  in  1775,  and 
in  the  expensive  siege  of  Gibraltar  during  a 
second  war  with  Ei^laod,  the  Spanish  arms 
were  not  successful ;  but  the  internal  prosperi- 
ty of  the  country  was  greatly  promoted  by  the 
wise  administration  of  the  king,  who  was  as- 
sisted by  a  number  of  enlightened  statesmen, 
as  Aranda,  Campomanes,  OLavidez,  and  Florida 
Blanca;  agriculture,  commerce,  and  trade  be- 
gan to  revive ;  and  the  population  during  his 
reign  showed  a  considerable  increase.  The 
power  of  the  inquisition  was  greatly  restricted, 
the  Jesuits  expelled  fi^m  all  the  Spanish  do- 
minions (1767),  and  the  boundaries  of  the  em- 
pire enlarged  by  the  addition  of  Minorca,  Lou- 
iedana,  and  Florida.  He  was  followed  by  his 
son  Charles  lY.  (1788-1808),  who  at  first  con- 
tinued to  pursue  the  reformatory  policy  of  his 
father,  but  after  1792  gave  himself  up  to  the 
pernicious  influence  of  Manuel  (jkidoy,  duke  of 
Alcudia.  At  first  Spain  joined  the  alliance 
against  the  French  republic,  but  was  soon  com- 
pelled to  conclude  the  inglorious  peace  of  Basel 
(1796),  by  which  St.  Domingo  was  ceded  to 
France.  In  1796  Godoy  entered  with  France  into 
the  offensive  and  defensive  league  of  San  Ilde- 
fonso  (for  which  he  received  the  title  of  '^  prince 
of  the  peace"),  and  declared  war  against  Eng- 
land. In  1797  the  Spanish  fleet  was  defeated 
near  Cape  St.  Vincent,  Minorca  and  Trinidad 
occupied  by  the  English,  and  all  the  ports  of 
Spain  blockaded.  Spain  suffered  so  much  from 
tills  war,  and  the  finwcial  embarrassment  of  the 
oountry  became  so  great,  that  Godoy  resigned 
his  position  as  prime  minister,  although  he  re- 
tained in  fact  a  controlling  influence  in  state 
affairs.  In  1801  Spain  commenced,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  France,  a  war  against  Portugal,  the 
ally  of  England,  which  was  terminated  in  1802 
by  the  peace  of  Bad^oz,  and  resulted  in  the  ces- 
sion of  Olivenza  by  Portugal  to  Spain.  In  1802 
the  peace  of  Amiens  was  concluded,  by  which 
Spain  ceded  Trinidad  to  England,  Parma  to  the 
Cisalpine  republic,  and  Louisiana  to  France, 
while  the  pnnce  of  Panna,  a  descendant  of  the 
royal  house  of  Spain,  was  made  king  of  Etru- 
ria.  On  the  reopening  of  the  war  between 
France  and  England  in  1808,  France  demanded, 
in  accordance  with  the  league  of  San  lldef onso, 


the  assistanoe  of  Spain,  which,  desirous  of  pre> 
serving  a  neutral  position,  agreed  to  pay  to 
iVanoe  a  monthly  subsidy  of  4,000,000  piasters. 
The  capture  of  several  Spanish  vessels  by  the 
English  compelled  Spain  to  declare  war  against 
England,  Dec  12, 1804.  The  fortune  of  war 
was  once  more  against  Spain,  and  at  Trafalgar, 
Oct.  21, 1806,  the  combined  iS-ench  andSpaniah 
fleets  suffered  a  total  defeat,  and  Spain  alone 
lost  12  ships  of  the  line.  The  misery  which 
these  unfortunate  wars  brought  upon  Spain  led 
to  the  formation  of  a  pow^ul  opposition  to 
Godoy,  who  in  his  turn,  alarmed  by  the  in- 
creasing dependence  of  Spain  upon  France, 
made  some  feeble  and  fruitless  effcMrts  to  extri- 
cate hlB  country  from  the  alliance.  The  suc- 
cess of  Napoleon  in  the  war  against  Prussia 
thwarted  these  efforts;  he  demand^  and  ob- 
tained from  Spain  two  auxiliary  armies,  one  of 
which,  consisting  of  16,000  men,  was  sent  to 
Denmark,  the  other  to  Tuscany.  Spain  had 
also  to  submit  to  the  disgraoefdl  treaty  of  Fon- 
tainebleau,  in  consequence  of  which  French 
troops  were  marched  into  the  country.  The 
growing  opposition  to  Godov,  in  which  now 
the  prince  of  Asturias  himself  took  an  active 
part,  led  to  an  estrangement  between  the  king 
and  the  prince.  A  plan  of  Godoy  to  flee  with 
the  royal  family  to  Mexico  was  frustrated  by 
an  insurrection  of  the  people,  which  compelled 
tlie  king  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  the  prince  of 
Asturias  (March  19,  1808),  who  ascended  the 
throne  as  Ferdinand  YII.  Soon  after,  how- 
ever, in  a  letter  to.  Napoleon,  he  represented 
his  resignation  as  compulsory,  and  revoked  it. 
Both  ffilher  and  son  courted  the  patronage  of 
Napoleon,  who,  accepting  the  office  of  arbiter, 
invited  them  to  Bayonne,  and  there  extorted 
from  both,  as  well  as  from  the  infantes  Don 
Carlos  and  Don  Antonio,  a  resignation  of  their 
claims  to  the  Spanish  throne.  Nwoleon  then 
called  a  junta  of  150  Spanish  ana  American 
delegates  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  new 
constitution,  and  on  June  6, 1808,  dedared  his 
brother  Joseph  king  of  Spain  and  of  India.  The 
new  constitution  was  adopted  and  sworn  to  by 
the  king  and  the  delegates,  July  6.  On  July  9 
Joseph  departed  for  Spain,  where  insurrections 
had  already  broken  out  in  Navarre,  Aragon, 
Estremadura,  Castile,  Leon,  and  Galicia.  ibg- 
land,  on  July  4,  made  peace  with  ^Hhe  Spani^ 
people,'^  recognized  Ferdinand  YII.  as  king  of 
Spain,  and  vigorously  supported  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Spaniards,  which  was  under  the 
direction  of  a  central  junta,  sitting  first  at  Aran- 
juez  and  later  at  Seville.  The  junta,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  the  aged  ex-minister  Blanca^ 
called  into  the  field  half  a  million  of  comba- 
tants, under  Palafox,  Castalios,  Bomana,  Bal- 
lesteros,  and  other  national  leaders,  who  were 
supported  by  English  armies  under  Moore, 
Baird,  Wellington,  Beresford,  and  others.  A 
fierce  guerijla  warfare  was  waged  throughout 
the  country ;  Saragossa,  Gtorona,  Cadiz,  Tarra- 
gona, and  Valencia  were  heroically  defended. 
Until  1812  the  war  was  carried  on  with  varying 
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8000688;  jet  the  greater  part  of  Spain  fell 
into  the  hands  of  tiie  French,  who  were  com- 
manded bj  Sachet,  Soult,  Mauu^na,  Marmont, 
Ney,  Macdonald,  and  other  generals,  and  the 
Spanish  patriots  and  the  English  maintained 
themselyes  only  in  the  western  provinces  and 
in  Portugal.  Bat  the  failure  of  Napoleon  in 
Russia  was  soon  followed  by  a  retreat  of  the 
French  from  Spain.  Soult  with  80,000  French 
troops  was  recalled ;  the  brilliant  victory  of 
Wellington  at  Yittoria  (June  21, 1818)  forced 
the  iVenoh  anny  to  &11  back  to  the  ottter  side 
of  the  Pyr^^es.  Only  a  few  strong  places 
remained  in  their  possession,  until  the  bloody 
victory  of  Wellington  at  Toulouse  (April  10, 
1814)  and  the  capture  of  that  city  successfully 
terminated  the  Spanish  war  of  independence. 
Hie  patriotic  war  rekindled  the  wish  for  a  lib- 
eral constitution.  The  cortes,  which  on  Jan.  25, 
1810,  had  fled  from  Seville  to  Oadiz,  completed 
the  new  constitution,  March  18,  1812.  The 
regency,  which  was  recognized  by  England  and 
Russia,  at  once  took  the  oath  to  acknowledge  it. 
After  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  cortes, 
which,  since  Jan.  1814,  had  assembled  in  Ma- 
drid, invited  Ferdinand  Yll.,  who  had  been  set 
free  by  Napoleon,  to  return  to  S^ain  and  take  an 
oath  to  the  constitution.  Ferdmand  returned, 
but  went  to  Valencia,  not  to  Madrid,  and  on 
May  4  declared  the  constitution  null  and  void. 
He  announced  at  the  same  time  his  intention, 
not  to  restore  despotism,  but  to  introduce  an- 
other constitution  on  a  liberal  basis.  This 
promise  however  was  not  fulfilled ;  the  inqui- 
sition was  revived,  despotism  was  restored,  and 
most  of  the  reforms  introduced  under  Oharles 
III.  were  subsequently  annulled.  Florida  was 
sold  for  $5,000,000  to  the  United  States,  and 
the  attempt  to  reconquer  the  revolted  colonies 
in  America  was  a  miserable  failure.  On  Jan. 
1, 1820,  a  military  insurrection,  under  Riego, 
broke  out  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  con- 
stitution of  1812.  It  spread  with  great  rapidity; 
several  generals,  as  O'Donnell  andFreyre,  who 
were  sent  out  for  its  suppression,  joined  the 
insurrectionists ;  and  on  March  7  the  king  was 
compelled  to  proclaim  the  constitution  of 
1812,  and  to  convoke  the  cortes.  A  new  min- 
istry was  formed,  the  press  declared  free,  the 
inquisition  abolished,  and  within  a  few  days 
the  new  order  of  things  was  acknowledged 
throughout  Spain.  The  suppression  of  a  part 
of  the  convents  and  other  resolutions  passed 
by  the  cortes,  which  met  on  July  1,  provoked 
the  formation  of  an  apostolical  junta,  which 
demanded  the  restoration  of  the  absolute 
power  of  the  king,  of  the  convents,  and  of  feu- 
dal institutions.  Even  a  regency  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  apostolical  party  at  Sen  de  Ur- 
gel,  in  Oatalonia;  but  the  troops  of  the  govern- 
ment drove  the  regency  into  France  in  Nov. 
1822,  and  dispersed  all  the  guerilla  bands  in 
the  northern  provinces  in  Feb.  1828.  In  the 
mean  time  France,  at  the  congress  of  Verona 
(1822),  had  agreed  with  the  courts  of  eastern 
Europe  upon  an  armed  intervention  in  Spain. 


The  Spanish  government  was  called  npon  te» 
store  the  royal  sovereignty  and  to  chmge:^ 
constitution ;  and  when  compliance  irith  ^ 
demand  was  refused,  a  French  armj  of  10>j.Qyr 
men,  under  the  duke  of  Angoid^me,  mareiie: 
into  Spain.    The  Spanish  government  o^j^a^ 
to  them  4  c&rps  cTarmee  under  Ballesteros,  IG^i 
O^Donnell,  and  Morillo^ut  most  of  them  ts 
soon   overpowered  and  capitulated;  fika, 
who  maintained  himself  longer  than  mo^'i 
the  other  generals  in  the  fiel{  was  madef.'i 
oner  and  hanged.    The  king  was  coiiipeIl«!  to 
follow  the  cortes  to  Seville,  and  from  tJie&e«  n 
Oadiz;  but  a  new  regency  at  Kidrid.  i:  dx 
name  of  the  *^  imprisoned  king,^' restored  po- 
litical absolutism,  together  with  the  codtcsi 
When  Oadiz  was  closely  invested  and  homW.- 
ed  by  the  French,  the  oortee  restored  to  ^k 
king  his  absolute  power,  Sept  28.  Ferdioii- 
Vn.  at  once  revoked  all  the  decrees  of  tie  fj& 
stitutional  government  from  March  7. 1820.  k< 
Oct  1, 1823,  and  confirmed  those  of  the  regesr. 
All  persons  suspected  of  liberalifim  werepei^ 
cuted  with  great  severity ;  the  mnnicipfli  n^3 
of  the  communities  were  abolished ;  and  t  Gtair 
was  concluded  with  France,  which  proriidd 
for  a  continuance  of  the  French  ooecpatioQ. 
Still  a  great  part  of  the  absolutist  ptftjcos^d- 
ered  the  king  as  not  suflSciently  enei^ew.  lad 
formed  a  coalition  for  elevating  to  the  tiraa 
his  brother  Don  Oarlos.    Severfl  insDrrediiai 
broke  out  in  1826  and  1826,  but  the.y  we« 
soon  quelled.    At  the  same  time  Spik  w 
compelled  to  abandon  its  last  position  oati« 
mainland  of  America,  Jan.  22, 1826.  In  l^ 
Ferdinand  was  prevailed  upon  by  hisirife,)Urii 
Christina,  a  Neapolitan  princess,  to  abelist.  f 
the  pragmatic  sanction  of  March  29,  tie  m 
law  of  the  Bourbon  family,  which  eidodiid  tb 
daughters  of  the  king  from  the  throne,  b  coa- 
sequence  of  this  change  his  daaghter,  the  iiuacti 
Isabel  (bom  Oct  10, 1830),  became  heir  to  u 
throne,  in  place  of  his  brother  Doe  Cdos,  '* 
was  under  the  Salic  law  entitled  to  the  a«^ 
siom   InSeptl832,theapostolicpartTeito.':^ 
from  the  king,  who  was  dangeronsly  ilL  i  «^ 
cation  of  the  pragmatic  sanction  of  ISSO.  1» 
the  intrigue  was  soon  dirtjovered,  the  m^ 
of  the  party  broken,  and  Karia  Chii^^ 
pointed  regent  of  Spain  for  the  timeof  tt^b^y 
mness  (Oct  1832)'.     She  surronnded  l^ 
with  a  ministry  of  moderadot,  and  tried  to  u« 
a  reconciliation  with  the  liberals  m  orttf  » 
break  the  power  of  tiie  Oarlists.  Dont*^ 
himself  entered  a  protest  against  his  titf^ 
from  tiie  throne,  which  was  sustamed  bj  w 
Bourbonic  courts  of  Italy.   Tha  ^^^  '^.^ 
dinand  VIL,  Sept  29,  was  at  once  the  ^ 
for  a  general  civil  war.   Don  CtfJojJ*  Pf 
claimed  in  the  Basque  provinces  »/-^  " 
and  was  supported  by  a  nugority  of  m  ckjs 
and  the  country  people  thronghoot  tfl«  ij"^ 
dom ;  Maria  Christina,  on  the  other  m^?; 
the  joint  support  of  the  moderadw  aw«r, 
erals.  At  first  tiie  CarlisU  onderthe  «^ 
of  Zumalacarreguy,  were  saoceflHOii «» 
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govemmept  of  Ohristina  implored  tbe  aid  of 
JBngland  and  France,  which  allowed  recrniting 
"Within  their  states  for  the  Spanish  army.   Soon 
afterward  an  army  of  10,000  men  was  enlisted  in 
Exigland  to  join  Uie  royal  troops.  The  canse  of 
-tk^e  Oarlists  began  to  decline  with  the  nnexpect- 
od  death  of  Znmalacarregny,  June  25, 1885,  and 
still  lAore  when  Espartero  in  1886  assomed  oom- 
XTkAnd  of  the  royal  army  in  the  northern  prov- 
Ixices.   The  government,  in  the  mean  while,  was 
oompelled  to  make  new  concessions  to  the  radi- 
oal  wing  of  the  progressive  party  {exaltadas),  and 
'to  adopt  in  1887  the  so  caUed  modified  constitu- 
tion of  1812.  The  Oarlists,  though  they  received 
another  military  leader  of  eminence  in  Oabrera, 
"were  finally  overpowered  in  1889,  when  some 
of  their  generals  surrendered,  and  others,  with 
IDon  Oarlos  himself,  fled  to  France.    Oabrera 
maintained  himself  until  July,  1840,  when  he 
also  fied  to  France,  and  the  Oarlist  war  was  at 
an  end.    Yet  another  revolutionary  movement 
broke  out  in  the  same  year,  when  the  oortes 
passed  a  new  ayuntami&nto  law,  which  abolish- 
ed the  former  municipal  rights  of  the  Spanish 
towns.    Karia  Ohristina  found  it  necessary  to 
appoint  Espartero,  the  leader  of  the  movement, 
pnme  minister :  soon  afterward  (Oct.  12)  she  re- 
signed, and,  with  the  chie&  of  themoderados,  em- 
barked for  France.    The  oortes  in  1841  appoint- 
ed Espartero  regent  during  the  minority  of  the 
?aeen,  and  Arguelles,  an  old  constitutionalist  of 
812,  her  tutor.    The  administration  of  Espar- 
tero did  more  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  than  any  other  before  or  after  him.  New 
roads  and  cantds  were  constructed,  mining  en- 
couraged, and  industry  and  trade  put  on  a  firm- 
er basis ;  and  the  ftinctions  of  public  ofiScers 
were  never  discharged  with  greater  integrity. 
But  the  sale  of  we  ecclesiastical   property 
called  forth  an  allocution  of  the  pope,  m  which 
the  confiscation  of  the  church  property  was 
denounced  as  robbery,  and  the  almost  unani- 
mous opposition  of  the  Spanish  clergy,  who, 
in  union  with  the  moderadas  and  the  ab$olu' 
tiitas,  were  stronff  enough  to  harass  Espartero 
by  insurrections  during  the  entire  period  of 
Ms  administration.     1^  May,  1848,  an  open 
rupture  between  Espartero  and  the  oortes,  al- 
though a  mi\jority  of  them  were  frogresiitcu, 
was  at  once  followed  by  a  general  msurrection 
throughout  Spain,  at  the  head  of  which  were 
the  leading  generals  of  the  moderados,  as  Nar- 
vaez  and  O'Donnell,  who  had  returned  from 
France.    Toward  the  close  of  July  Espartero 
embarked  at  Oadiz  for  England.    In  October 
the  cortes  declared  the  queen  of  age,  who  in 
the  next  year  formed  a  ministry  of  moderados, 
under  the  presidency  of  Narvaez.    Ohristina 
was  reoallea  from  France,  her  secret  marriage 
with  Munoz,  formerly  one  of  her  body  guards, 
publicly   announced,  and   negotiations   com- 
menced with  Rome.    In  the  oortes  which  met 
in  Oct.  1844,  the  moderados  had  a  majority,  and 
in  the  constitution  which  they  adopted  (the 
constitution  of  1845)  the  rights  of  the  cortes 
were  limited,  and  the  trial  by  Jury  for  offences 


of  the  press  and  the  national  militia  abolished. 
The  subsequent  history  of  Isabella  11.,  who  in 
1846  was  married  to  her  cousin,  Don  iS-anoisco 
de  Assis,  is  especially  noted  for  the  frequent 
change  of  her  ministers,  mostly  brought  about 
by  palaoe  intrigues.  In  1847  the  queen  yielded 
for  a  time  to  the  counsels  of  her  favorite,  Gen. 
Serrano,  and  appointed  a  ministry  of  progresis- 
tas,  which  promulgated  a  general  amnesty  and 
conferred  on  Espartero,  whom  they  recalled  from 
England,  the  dignity  of  a  senator.  But  before 
the  end  of  the  year  the  moderados  regained  the 
control  of  the  state  under  the  energetic  leader* 
ship  of  Narvaez,  who  however  showed  a  con* 
dilatory  spirit,  maintained  the  amnesty,  and 
made  no  objection  to  the  return  of  Espartero. 
A  few  revolutionary  movements,  made  in  1848 
and  1849,  by  the  ezaltados  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  Oarlists  under  Oabrera  on  the  other,  were 
easily  suppressed.  Hie  suspected  complicity  of 
the  Britisn  minister  in  Madrid,  Sir  Henry  Bui- 
wer,  with  some  of  these  movements,  led  to  a 
temporary  suspension  of  diplomatic  inter- 
course with  England.  Two  illicit  ezpeditiona 
against  Ouba,  in  1850  and  1851,  which  were 
prepared  by  Ouban  refugees  in  the  United 
States,  and  met  with  great  encouragement  in 
the  southern  states  of  the  Union,  and  subse- 
quently the  declarations  of  the  American  dem- 
ocratic party  in  &vor  of  an  acquisition  of  Ouba 
by  the  United  States,  disturbed  the  friendly 
relations  between  the  two  governments,  with- 
out leading  however  to  any  serious  complica- 
tions. Friendly  relations  with  the  papal  court 
were  reestablished  by  the  concordat  of  1851. 
Narvaez  resigned  in  1851,  and  till  1854  a  num- 
ber of  short-lived  and  weak  ministries  suc- 
ceeded each  other,  most  of  which  had  reac- 
tionary tendencies.  In  1854  the  progress  of 
illiberal  le^lation,  the  financial  operations  of 
Maria  Ohristina,  her  husband  Mufioz,  and  the 
banker  Salamanca,  who  had  wrongftilly  obtain- 
ed the  most  important  railroad  concessions,  and 
the  imposition  upon  the  country  of  a  compul- 
sory loan  of  180,000,000  reals,  led  to  a  mili- 
tary insurrecti(Xn,  one  of  the  leaders  of  which 
was  Qen.  O^Donnell,  who  called  on  all  lib- 
eral parties  to  unite  and  restore  the  consti- 
tution of  1887.  On  July  24  the  queen  saw 
herself  compelled  to  charge  Espartero  with 
the  formation  of  a  new  government.  Oon- 
stituent  cortes  were  called,  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  1887,  which  met  in  a  single  cham- 
ber, and  elected  Esi>artero  their  president, 
Nov.  28 ;  but  two  days  later  he  was  again  ap- 
pointed prime  minister.  The  cortes  restored 
in  the  main  the  liberal  constitutions  of  1812 
and  1887,  and  declared  themselves  in  &vor  of 
religious  toleration,  and  for  the  sieJe  of  the 
church  property.  A  large  minority  demanded 
the  one  chamber  system,  and  that  the  decrees 
of  the  oortes  should  not  need  the  sanction  of 
the  crown.  The  ascendency  of  liberalism 
lasted  until  July  14,  1856,  when,  reactionary 
influences  having  again  prevailed  in  tiie  palace, 
Espartero  resigned,  and  O'Donnell  was  ap- 
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pointed  prmid  minister.  An  inaarrection  in 
Madrid  and  the  other  large  cities  was  sap- 
preased,  and  the  entire  kingdom  declared  in  a 
state  of  siege.  On  Ang.  15  the  national  goard 
was  disaolyed,  and  gradoally  the  illiberal  legis- 
lation of  1846  restored,  especially  since  ifar- 
▼aez  had  become  prime  minister.  The  sale  of 
ohnroh  property  was  inhibited,  and  the  con- 
cordat of  1851  restored.  The  ohnrch  proper- 
ty qnesti(Hi  was  ftially  adjusted  by  a  conven* 
tion^  with  Borne,  on  Ang.  25,  1859;  and  the 
Spanish  goTemment  not  only  continned  to  re- 
main on  good  terms  with  the  papal  ooort,  but, 
after  the  union  of  a  part  of  the  papal  terri- 
tory with  the  kingdom  of  Italy  in  1860,  be- 
came the  strongest  supporter  of  the  temporal 
aovereignty  of  tiie  pope.  In  1867  diplomatic 
rdations  with  Mexico  were  broken  off,  and  in 
Dec.  1858,  the  government  announced  to  the 
eortes  that,  all  efforts  to  obtain  from  Mexico  a 
redress  of  ^e  Spanish  grievances  having  failed, 
proper  measures  would  be  taken  to  enforce  the 
Spanish  claims.  Subsequent  negotUitions  with 
SVance  and  England,  which  complained  of  sim- 
ilar grievances,  led  in  1861  to  the  conclusion  of 
a  trioartite  treaty,  in  accordance  with  which 
^e  tnree  governments  toward  the  dose  of  the 
year  sent  an  expedition  against  Mexico,  to  obtain 
satisfaction.  The  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa 
and  Vera  Cruz  surrendered  to  the  Spanish 

Suadron  under  Gen.  Gasset  without  a  stmg- 
e  (Dec.  14-17).  Several  months  before  Spain 
Ead  increased  her  dominions  in  America  byre- 
floming  possession  of  her  former  colony  of  St 
Domingo.  On  March  18  the  last  president  of 
that  republic,  Santana,  issued  a  prodametion 
announcing  the  union  of  the  state  with  Spain, 
and  on  May  20  the  queen  signed  the  decree  by 
which  the  annexation  was  accepted.  In  1858 
Spain  united  with  France  in  sending  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  emperor  of  Anam,  who  had  for 
years  cruelly  persecuted  the  native  Christians, 
and,  as  was  alleged,  violated  former  treaties 
with  the  two  government  They  conquered 
part  of  the  coast 'Of  Anam ;  but  in  Dec.  1861, 
the  war  had  not  yet  been  brought  to  a  dose. 
On  Oct  22,  1869,  war  was  declared  against 
Morocco,  which,  as  was  alleged,  had  attacked 
the  Spamsh  possesdons  dtuated  on  the  N. 
coast  of  tiiat  empire.  The  war,  in  whidi  the 
Spanish  troops  were  commanded  by  Qbtl 
O^Donnell,  was  brief  and  vety  successftd.  At 
the  peace,  which  was  concluded  April  26, 
I860,  Morocco  agreed  to  pay  an  indemnifica- 
tion of  20,000,000  piasters,  to  accord  to  Spanidi 
trade  the  same  rights  as  to  that  of  the  most 
fsvored  nations,  and  to  allow  a  Spanish  am- 
bassador and  a  Catholic  bishop  to  redde  at 
Fez.  These  fordgn  wars  led  to  a  condder- 
able  increase  of  the  army  and  navy,  promoted 
peace  at  home,  and  greatly  raised  the  reputa^ 
tion  and  influence  of  Spain  abroad.  The  count 
of  Montemolin,  the  eldest  son  of  Don  Oarlos, 
in  whose  favor  the  latter  had  in  1845  aban- 
doned his  ddm  to  the  Spanish  throne,  made 
in  1860  anodier  attempt  to  overthrow  the  gov- 


ernment of  the  queen,  but  it  soon  ended  in  hii 
arrest  and  that  oif  his  brother  FerdmandL  The 
two  princes  were  set  free  after  having  ngned 
a  declaration  that  they  abandoned  their  daimsi 
8o<m  after  their  liberation  iliey  revoked  &is 
dedaration,  but  the  prospects  of  the  Oarliit 
party  were  at  the  end  of  1861  more  bopdess 
than  ever  before. — ^Among  the  best  histories  of 
Spain  are  those  of  Mariana  (with  confjnualicii 
by  Sd[>au  y  Blanco,  20  vols.,  Madrid,  1817-'22), 
Bosd  (8  vols.,  Milan,  1821),  and  Lembke  and 
Sdiafer  On  the  collection  of  Heeren  and  Uk^ 
5  vols.,  1861).  The  most  valuable  illustratioDS 
of  Spttiish  history  are  by  foreign  hands,  and 
may  be  found  in  tlie  works  of  Prescott,  Irring^ 
Ticknor,  MJflnet,  Watson,  Robertson,  Ooxs^ 
Dunlop,  Southey,  Stirling,  and  Ford. 

SPAIN,  Language  ahd  Litksatubx  op.  Of 
the  language  of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of 
Spain,  the  Iberians  and  Oantabrians,  who  prob- 
ably did  not  bdong  to  the  Indo-European  na- 
tions, but  early  mixed  wi&  the  Celts,  only  a 
feeble  ofldioot  survives  in  the  Basque.  The 
modem  Spanish  contains  but  few  words  which 
can  be  traced  to  an  Iberian,  Cantabrian,  or 
Celtic  source.  It  sprung,  like  the  other  Ko» 
manic  languages,  from  the  vulgar  Latin,  whidi 
seems  at  an  early  period  to  have  driven  out 
altogether  the  primitive  languages.  As  in*  its 
sister  languages  of  the  Romanic  fkmily,  the 
Italian,  Frendi,  and  Portuguese,  the  bads  has 
remained  thoroughly  Latin,  though  with  many 
modifications,  while  the  influence  of  the  Teu- 
tonic IB  apparent  in  the  formative  part  of  the 
language.  The  foUowiuff  are  some  of  the  im- 
portant changes  whidt  this  amalgamation  has 
produced:  The  vowels  e  and  o  of  the  accent- 
ed penultima  have  very  frequently  developed 
themselves  into  the  diphthongs  ie  and  ve,  as  in 
bueno^  fuerte^  puente,  Uempo,  from  honumy/or- 
tem^  pantem^  temptu,  Hardi  consonants  show  a 
tendency  to  soften,  and  combinations  to  change 
themselves  into  single  consonants,  as  in  oMr, 
Mb&r,  diffOy  OQUc^  edad^  from  aperire^  wapere^ 
dicOf  aqua,  atatem.  Combinations  with  t  are 
generally  changed  into  the  beautiful  Spanish 
sound  U,  as  in  Uom,  Uamay  Uano,  from  damsj 
Jlammaf  planus ;  el  aadet  pass  into  e&,  asin 
noehe,  dieha,  from  nocUm,  dictum;  initial  /  is 
changed  into  mute  A,  as  in  hacer,  from  faetre* 
The  d  in  the  middle  of  a  word  between  two 
vowels  has  often  been  dropped,  ss  in  ereeryfiel, 
from  credere^  JideU»;  and  a  ft  or  <2  is,  as  in 
cognate  languages,  inserted  where  m,  n,  or  Z 


,  as  in  wmihre,  frt>m  nomer^; 
tendri,  friture  of  tener ;  galdri,  friture  of  saUr 
(compare  Fr.  nombre,  Eng.  numher,  Gr.  ap^pm 
instead  of  appoi).  The  introduction  of  the 
strong  gutturals,  which  are  represented  by  8 
signs,  g,  j,  snd  in  a  few  cases  s,  is  also  to  be  as- 
cribed to  Teutonic  influence.  In  words  begm- 
ninff  with  a  foUowed  by  another  consonant,  a 
euphonic  e  has  been  invariably  prefixed,  as 
in  jMtor,  eaptritu^  ewudo,  from  itare^  spiritui, 
aeutum,  Ni,  ne,  nn,  and  gn  have  been  often 
changed  into  the  liquid  n  (ft),  as  in  JSbpalUi^ 
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ntraHaSy  aflo^  leflo,  from  MitpamOy  {ntramOy 
nntiSj  lignum.  The  inflections  of  the  noun 
ad  the  verb  show  a  marked  inflnenoe  of  the 
iothio.  The  refined  system  of  deolension 
eems  to  have  been  too  complicated  for  the 
Lorthem  barbarians;  they  used  onlj  one  caae 
nding  for  each  of  the  singidar  and  plural  nam* 
»er9,  and  this  ending  was  in  the  singular  sup- 
plied, not  bj  the  LaBn-nominative,  bat  by  the 
ccusative,  with  the  rejection  of  the  conso- 
Lantal  ending  n^  and  sometimes  of  the  syl- 
able  ending  em.  Thus  the  Latin  niaSy  diuBj 
ind  inrtu9  pass  into  meMy  dugue^  and  inr- 
ud;  but  the  neuter  nouns  eorptu,  tmnpui, 
md  caput  form  euerpo^  tiempoj  and  cdbo, 
The  loss  of  oases  was  remedied  by  the  use  of 
he  article,  not  unknown  to  the  GK>thj9y  and 
obtained  from  the  vulgar  Latin,  in  the  shape 
^f  the  demonstrative  pronoun  ille  and  the  na- 
aeral  unus.  In  the  verb  also  the  Spanish  has 
est  many  terminations  of  persons  and  tenses, 
ind  to  supply  this  loss  it  nas  introduced  the 
ise  of  personal  pronouns  before  the  verb,  and 
he  more  frequent  employment  of  the  auxiliary 
rerb. '  The  composition  of  the  future  (amari 
nstead  of  amar  he,  I  have  to  love),  and  the  ez- 
)ression  of  the  passive  voice  by  means  of  the  aux^ 
liary  verbs,  are  the  most  remarkable  instances 
)f  the  influence  of  the  Gothic.  The  words  of 
reutonic  descent  are  calculated  to  amount  to 
iboat  iV  of  the  whole  number,  many  of  which 
refer  to  war  and  strife,  or  to  peculiarities  of  the 
reutonic  race.  From  the  Arabs,  who  first 
landed  on  Spanish  soil  in  711  and  maintained 
themselyes  until  1492,  the  Spanish  language 
received  that  oriental  character  which  distin- 
B^niflhes  it  among  the  Romanic  languages;  but 
on  words  and  forms  the  influence  of  the  Arabic 
V88  slight.  The  sound  9  (similar  to  the  English 
th\  especiaUy  in  the  syllables  Mygo^eu^iB  of 
Arabic  origin ;  so  are  most  of  the  words  begin- 
ning with  ^  (the  Arabic  article),  some  of  which, 
as  alTnanacy  alcohol,  &c.,  have  passed  through 
the  Spanish  into  all  the  modern  languages  of 
Europe.  Among  the  numerous  dialects  sim* 
ultaneously  devdoped  from  the  amalgamation 
of  the  Latin  and  the  Gk>thio  languages,  the 
Oastilian  gradually  gained  the  ascendency,  and 
has  become  estabHahed  as  the  language  of 
Spain.  AJl  the  other  dialects  have  p^ished  in 
the  course  of  time,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Portuguese,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  po- 
litical separation  between  Spain  and  Portu^ 
has  retained  its  independence.  The  territory  of 
the  Spanish  language  is  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive of  the  world,  embracing  Mexico,  the  largest 
part  of  the  W^t  Indies,  Central  and  all  South 
America  except  Brazil  and  Guiana,  some  por- 
tions of  Africa,  and  the  Philippme  islands. — 
The  Spanish  language  has  27  letters  or  signs 
of  as  many  distinct  sounds.  Two  of  these,  the 
hquids  22  and  ft  (pronounced  like  Ui  in  briUiatU 
and  ni  m  union),  are  peculiar  to  the  Spanish. 
All  letters  are  pronounced  except  A,  whidi  is 
Bante.  The  6  vowels  do  not  chimge  in  sound, 
hke  English  vowels,  but  have  always  the  same 


pronunciation,  which  agrees  with  that  of  the 
Italian.  The  substantives  have  only  2  genders, 
masculine  and  feminine;  but  the  article  has  8 
forms,  d,  la,  and  lo,  the  last  of  which  is  used 
for  changing  adjectives  into  substantives,  as 
hu&noy  good,  lo  hueno,  that  which  is  good. 
The  plural  is  formed  by  adding  to  the  8]i:^^n]ar 
either  «,  as  Ubro,  libro$y  or  m,  as  j»m,  2ey,  rui% 

SI.  me9e$j  leyety  rubies.  A  declension  proper 
oes  not  occur,  thei  inflectdcms  of  the  Latm 
having  been  lost^  and  being  replac,ed  by  the 
use  of  prepositions,  espeeialiy  do  and  4  The 
Spanish  is  uncommonly  rich  in  augmentative 
*  and  diminutive  terminations^  which  have  gradu- 
ally become  the  regular  and  exclusive  means 
of  adding  to  the  ori^nal  meaning  of  words  the 
expression  of  great  or  small  size  and  fiaelings  of 
a^niration  or  contempt.  The  comparative  is 
formed  by  prefixing  to  the  positive  the  adverb 
fnas  (Lathi  magis,  more),  and  the  relative  super- 
lative by  adding  to  the  comparative  the  d^ni- 
tive  article;  as  grande,  large,  ma$  grande^ 
l^irger,  tl  or  la  maa  grandOy  the  largest.  But 
the  Spanish  has  over  the  kindred  idioms  of  Ita* 
ly  and  France  the  advantage  of  having  retained 
from  the  Latin  an  absolute  superlative,  which 
is  formed  by  the  addition  of  Ihe  ending  isimo. 
In  the  verb,  the  subjunctive  has  2  more  simple 
and  2  more  c<mipound  teooses  than  the  Ian- 
dred  languages,  viz.:  future,  2d  conditional; 
future  .perfect,  and  conditional  perfect.  The 
number  of  conjugations  has  been  reduced  to  8, 
as  the  formation  of  the  infinitive  by  discard- 
ing the  final  e  of  the  Latin  infinitive  effaced 
the  distinction  between  the  2d  and  8d  Latin 
coigugations.  The  Spainsh  has  also,  alone 
among  the  Bomanic  languages,  a  doable  set  of 
auxiliary  verbs,  haher  and  tener^  9er  and  estOTf 
and  uses  the  refiexive  form  of  the  verb  more 
extensively  than  any  other  language  of  Europe^ 
The  most  important  of  the  native  grammars  are 
those  of  the  Spanish  academy  and  of  Salva;  of 
forelCT  ones,  thoi^  of  Keil,  Ftichs,  Wigger% 
and  Scheie  de  Yere  (New  York,  1864).  The 
best  material  for  a  historical  grammar  is  found 
in  Diez,  Orammatik  der  Bomaniichen  Spraelten^ 
Among  the  dictionaries,  that  of  the  Spanish 
academy  (1771),  the  etymological  dictionary  of 
Cabrera  (Madrid,  18d7£the  Spanish-German  by 
Seckendorff  (8  vols.,  Hamburg,  1828),  and  the 
Spanish-English  of  Neuman  and  Baretti,  revised 
by  Velazquez  (New  York,  1852),  are  especially 
valuable. — ^Litbiultubb.  The  literary  life  of  the 
Spanish  people  began  under  the  rule  of  the  Bo» 
mans,  when  Spain  became  a  chief  seat  of  Bomaa 
civilization,  and  produced  many  of  the  greatest 
writers  of  Latin  literature.  After  the  Christian- 
iza^on  of  Spain  and  S.  W.  Europe  in  general, 
ecclesiastical  literature  found,  next  to  Italy  and 
Gaul,  its  most  fertile  soil  in  Spain.  After  the 
invasion  by  the  Arabs,  Arabian  likeratnre  afe> 
tained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  and  the  nn- 
meroos  Jews  cultivated  Hebrew  literature  with 
great  success.  The  national  literature  of  Spain 
begins  in  the  12th  century  with  epic  and  didac- 
tic poems  in  Castilian  verse,  and  resting  on 
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strong  national  sentiments  as  a  basis.  The  first 
of  these  poems  in  age  as  well  as  in  importance 
is  the  one  commonly  called  the  *^  Poem  of  the 
Oid,"  composed  in  the  2d  half  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury. Its  subject  is  taken  from  the  adventores 
of  Rnj  Diaz,  samamed  the  Cid,  the  popular 
hero  of  the  chivalrous  age  of  Spain,  ana  the 
defender  of  his  nation  against  the  Moorish  in- 
yaders.  It  partakes  of  both  the  historical  and 
the  mythical  character,  and  in  its  execution  is 
one  of  the  grandest  poetical  productions  of  the 
middle  ages.  Before  this  Spain  had  many 
popular  songs,  both  of  lyric  and  epic  diaracter, 
but  we  know  little  of  their  original  form,  as' 
they  were  not  written  down  before  tiie  16tli 
century.  The  single  manusmpt  whidi  has 
preserved  the  ^^Poem  of  the  Cid"  contains  8 
other  poems,  all  like  that  anonymous,  viz.: 
"■fhe  Book  of  Apollonius,  Prince  of  Tyre," 
"  The  life  of  our  Lady,  St.  Mary  of  Egypt," 
and  tiie  "  Adoration,  of  the  Three  Holy  Kings." 
These  poems,  as  well  as  the  rhymed  **  Lives  of 
Saints"  by  the  priest  Gonzalo  of  Berceo  (died 
about  1260),  and  the  anonymous  poem  of 
^*  Count  Feman  Gonzalez,"  a  hero  of  tibe  ear- 
lier period  of  the  Christian  conflict  with  the 
Moors,  who  is  to  the  north  of  Spain  what  the 
Cid  became  somewhat  later  to  Aragon  and 
Valencia,  betray  the  influence  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical poetry  of  those  times  and  of  the  chivalric 
poetry  of  France.  They  are  written  either  in 
stanzas  of  Alexandrine  verse  or  in  the  indige- 
nous rhythm  of  the  redondiUas.  A  great  im- 
pulse to  the  development  of  literature  was 
given  by  King  Alfonso  the  Wise  of  Castile, 
who  substituted  the  Spanish  language  for  the 
Latui  in  the  courts,  ana  ordered  the  laws  to  be 
published  in  it  Alfonso  himself  was  a  prolific 
author.  In  order  to  bring  uniformity  into  the 
difierent  systems  of  Spanish  legislation,  he  com- 
piled several  codes  of  laws,  the  most  celebrated 
of  which  has  the  title  Las  nete  partidas.  Sev- 
eral historical  works,  as  a  universal  history  of 
the  world,  a  history  of  the  crusades  (La  gran 
eanquUta  de  uUramar),  and  the  celebrated  Oro- 
nica  general,  a  general  history  of  Spain  until 
the  death  of  his  father,  were  compiled  under 
his  direction.  By  these  works,  as  well  as  by 
a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Spanish,  he  be- 
came the  creator  of  Spanish  prose.  Some  of 
his  poetical  works  have  also  considerable  merit, 
though  in  general  they  are  most  remarkable 
for  the  variety  of  their  metres,  some  of  which 
were  first  introduced  by  Alfonso  into  Spanish 
poetry.  Alfonso  found  many  imitators,  as 
author  and  patron  of  literature,  among  the 
aucceediug  kings  and  the  princes  of  the  royal 
funily.  The  most  important  of  these  works 
of  royal  origin  is  "  Count  Lucanor"  (Bl  Conde 
Lueanar),  by  the  infante  Don  Juan  Manuel 
(died  1847),  a  collection  of  49  tales,  anecdotes, 
and  apologues,  clearly  in  the  oriental  man- 
ner, and  partly  taken  from  oriental  sources. 
The  most  remarkable  poet  of  the  14tJi  century 
is  Juan  Ruiz,  commonly  called  the  archpriest 
of  Hita  (died  about  1851).     His  works,  em- 


bracing religious  and  erode  Bougg,  fiAks,}t 
toral  songs,  &c.,  coii»st  of  nearly  7,000  ve^i 
and  although  generally  written  in  the  4a 
stanza  of  Berceo,  they  omtain  no  fever  u 
16  metrical  forma,  some  ci  whidi  are  U£ 
from  the  Proven^.     The  didaetk  ku^- 
prevailing  in  the  poetry  of  this  period  is  &;, 
apparent  in  the  ^'  Book  of  BabU  Ikm  Smti 
a  curious  poem,  addressed  by  a  Jew  d'Cirrfi 
to  Pedro  the  Cruel  on  his  aoeesskm  to  tk 
throne,  for  the  puipose  of  girmg  to  him  fit 
moral  counsels,  which  the  poet  more  th«ac£^ 
begs  him  not  to  undervalue  became  they  cv« 
from  a  Jew.    Another  didactic  poem  b  'Ik 
Dance  of  Death"  {DangageMnUdekmCt. 
which  \a  founded  on  the  fiction,  oft«s  ilfr 
trated  both  in  painting  and  in  Terse  dorio;::: 
middle  ages,  that  all  men  of  all  «»lditkHl^  c^ 
summon^  to  ttte  dance  of  death,  a  kiBd  ^ 
spiritual  masquerade,  in  which  the  difes 
ranks  of  society,  from  the  pope  to  the  thqc 
child,  appear  dancing  with  the  d»]etoQ  fui 
of  death.    The  formation  of  a  coortlj  sebt^ 
of  lyric  poets,  after  the  model  of  the  U(xa- 
dours,  had  commenced  under  Alfboso  L  ^^ 
himsdf  wrote  lyric  poems  in  the  diikt  i^ 
Gali<na.    A  flourishing  school  <^  FrcreKal 
troubadours  formed  it»elf  at  tie  coart  cf  ti« 
counts  of  Barcelona,  who  poBseesed  n  diff- 
ent  times  during  nearly  8  centnrieg  pottoi? 
of  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  Pyrfert^ 
and  in  1187  obtained  by  marriage  ik^- 
dom  of  Aragon.    A  courtly  echoi  of  Cijar 
ian  poets  sprang  up  at  the  court  of  the(i^- 
alric  king  John  11.    The  poetry  of  thkac* 
was  in  contents   and  form  very  amiltf  w 
the  later  Provencal,  moving  like  it  'ji^ 
the  narrow  circle  of  courtly  gallantly  «»» 
then  hon  tan,  and  therefore  suffering  n« 
monotony  and  want  of  ideas.  Ther  worb 
were  coUeeted  in  eaneitmerotr  the  oldeJ  i 
which  is  that  of  Juan  Alfonso  de  B««V  «[^ 
verted  Jew  and  one  of  the  secpetarieeof  jM* 
n.    The  most  complete  collection  of  the  bri 
the  Canctonero  general  of  Fernando  del  CiSi^' 
(Valencia,  1611),  contains  fin  its  10th  edJ3'» 
the  names  of  186  authors,  some  of  TWi  ic 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  ciim  ^ 
while  others  come  down  to  the  time  «t  ^ 
emperor  Charles  V.    Among  tiiem  ve«ia» 
marquis  of  Villena,  the  marqnia  of  buj^ 
and  iiena,  who  in  larger  didactic  po«^  ? 
imitate  classical, and  Italian  models;  DKg«» 
San  Pedro,  who  also  wrot»  two  low  w^ 
(Careel  de  amor  and  Quetlm  *  »g' !. 
Guzman,  who  is  also  celebrated  »  a  hi««» 
In  opposition  to  the  Provencal «»  ?*J7J; 
schools,  there  also  began  in  the  ^^^[Z 
14th  century  a  more  popular  B*«^rT^ 
Ing  dhrectly  out  of  the  enthusiafim whicb» 
so  long  pervaded  the  whole  m««  «^{?*  ^ 
ish  people;  and  it  asserted  for  iW^ 
which  in  some  of  its  forms  it  has  ww«^ 
maintained  ever  since.    Thia  W""*    ' 
ture  can  be  distributed  into  4  flff^^.Tj 
ballads,  chronicles,  romanoesof  chivHry."* 
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tlx^  drama.    Of  most  of  the  old  ballads,  as  far 
as  tiie  time  when  they  were  thought  worthy  to 
!>«  ^written  down,  both  authors  and  dates  are 
r&zlknown.     There  are  in  all  about  1,000  ex- 
tant, unequal  in  length  and  still  more  in  merit, 
an.^  they  haye  been  collected  in  the  Bomanoero 
i^^neral  (18  parts,  1605-'14).     The  chronicles, 
OP  the  half  genuine,  half  fabulons  histories  of 
tJoi^  great  events  and  heroes  of  the  national  an- 
nals, were  originally  begun  by  authority  of  the 
st;ate,  but  they  were  always  deeply  imbued 
'^rith  the  popular  feelings  and  character.  Borne 
of  them  have  already  been  referred  to ;  other 
^vr  orks  of  this  dass,  which  evince  a  steady  prog- 
T*es8  of  the  historical  prose,  are  the  chroni- 
oles  of  Ayala  and  of  Juan  Nufiez  de  Yillaizan, 
tlie  "  Chronicle  of  the  Oid,"  the  "  Chronicle  of 
ttie  Travels  of  Ruy  Gonzalez  de  Clavyo,"  and 
others.    The  first  and  most  celebrated  of  the 
romances  of  chivalry  is  the  "  Amadis  de  Gaul," 
originally  the  work  of  a  Portuguese  gentleman, 
Vasco  de  Lobeira  (died  1403,  according  to 
Ticknor),  but  translated  into  Spanish  by  Mon- 
talvo  between  1492  and  1604.   The  Portuguese 
original  can  no  longer  be  found ;    but  the 
Spanish  version  proved  one  of  the  most  suo- 
cessftil   books  of  this  branch  of  literature, 
establishing  a  high  reputation  in  every  coun- 
try of  Europe,  and  havmg,  as  Don  Quixote  said, 
descendants  innumerable.    The  Spanish  drama 
arose  out  of  the  representations  so  extensively 
connected  with  the  festivals  of  the  church  dur- 
ing the  middle  ages.    Among  the  best  produc- 
tions of  this  early  period  of  Spanish  literature 
belong  the  pastoral  plays  of  Juan  de  la  £nzina 
and  the  celebrated  dramatic  novel  of  Odes- 
Una  by  Fernando  de  Rojas. — ^The  2d  period  of 
the  national  literature  of  Spain  extends  from 
the  accession  of  the  Austrian  family  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  16th  century  to  Cervantes.  Un- 
der Charles  I.  (V.  of  Germany)  Spain  became 
on  a  sudden,  from  a  second  class  kingdom  of 
Europe,  the  most  powerful  empire  of  the  world ; 
and,  as  in  the  history  of  other  countries,  the 
political  glory  reflected  itself  in  the  rapid  prog- 
ress of  literature.    The  union  of  Aragon  and 
Oastile  led  to  the  general  adoption  of  the  Cas- 
tilian  dialect  as  the  commercial  and  literary 
language  of  the  people.    In  consequence  of  the 
conquest  of  Naples  by  Gbnsalvo  de  Cordova 
(1504),  Italian  literature,  at  that  time  the  most 
advanced  of  Europe,  began  to  have  a  marked 
influence  on  the  poetry  of  Spiun.    The  great 
Italian  models,  especially  Dante  and  Petrarch, 
were  imitated,  and  Italian  measures,  as  the 
verses  of  7  and  11  syllables,  and  Italian  forms, 
as  the  sonnets,  ottave  rime,  eanMoni,  &c.,  intro- 
duced.   The  first  poet  of  this  dass  was  Juan 
Boscan  Almogaver  (died  1548),  who  was  in- 
duced by  Kavagiero,  the  Venetian  ambassador, 
to  make  an  experiment  in  Castilian  of  sonnets 
and  the  other  forms  of  verse  used  by  Italian  au- 
thors,   lie  succeeded  in  them  much  better  than 
in  his  early  efforts  in  eopku  Btpanolas,  In  most 
of  these  poems,  although  they  are  obvious  imi- 
tations of  Petrarch,  a  Spanish  tone  and  spirit 
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are  perceptible,  which  rescue  them  from  the 
imputation  of  being  copies.  His  colors  are  laid 
on  with  a  bolder  hand  than  those  of  his  Italian 
master ;  yet  there  is  an  absence  of  the  delicate 
and  exact  finish  of  the  original.  To  a  still 
greater  perfection  the  best  forms  of  Italian 
verse  were  carried  by  a  friend  of  Boscan,  Gar- 
oilasso  de  la  Vega  (died  1586),  who,  with  a 
happier  genius,  easily  surpassed  him.  His  pas- 
toral poems,  which  are  unexcelled  in  Spanish 
literature,  are  remarkable  for  gentleness  and 
melancholy,  for  a  pleasing  neatness  of  expres- 
sion and  a  rare  sweetness  of  versification.  His 
sonnets,  elegies,  and  epistles  are  of  less  poetical 
value.  Among  those  who  aided  most  in  the 
introduction  and  establishment  of  Italian  me- 
tres was  Diego  Hurtado  de  Mendoza  (died 
1575),  distinguished  as  scholar  and  soldier,  as 
poet  and  diplomatist,  as  statesman  and  histo- 
rian. His  sonnets  are  rougher  than  those  of 
his  predecessors,  but  his  epistles  (eartoi)  are 
rich  in  sentences,  portraitures,  and  character- 
istics of  great  excellence.  Though  counted 
among  the  Italian  school,  he  often  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  old  redondillas  and  quintiUat,  and 
to  the  national  tone  of  feeling  and  reflection 
appropriate  to  these  ancient  forms  of  Castilian 
verse.  His  satirical  rogues^  novel,  LcaarUlo 
de  Tarmee,  is  a  work  of  genius  and  a  perfectly 
original  conceptiouj  which  has  been  more  or 
less  a  favorite  in  all  languages  down  to  our 
time ;  becoming  in  Spain  the  foundation  of  a 
dass  of  fictions  essentially  national,  which,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  gusto  pieareico,  or  the  style 
of  the  rogues,  is  as  well  known  as  any  other 
department  of  Spanish  literature,  and  one 
which  the  '^  Gil  Bias"  of  Le  Sage  has  made  fa- 
mous throughout  the  world.  His  history  of 
the  war  against  the  Moriscos  in  Granada 
(Ghierra  de  Oranada)  is  distinguished  for  man- 
liness, vigor,  truth,  and  picturesqueness  of  style. 
The  Italian  school  of  poets  of  this  period  in- 
cludes also  several  Portuguese  who  wrote  in 
the  Castilian  dialect,  as  Francisco  de  Saa  de* 
Miranda,  the  author  of  idyls,  and  Jorge  de 
Montemayor,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  pas- 
toral novel  Diana,  The  two  greatest  lyrio 
poets  that  Spain  has  ever  produced  were  Fer- 
nando de  Herrera  (died  1697)  and  Luis  deLecflU 
(died  1591^.  Herrera  wrote  some  excellent 
elegies,  and  the  first  classic  dUes  in  modem  lit- 
erature. The  poetry  of  Luis  de  Leon  is  chiefiy 
religious  and  deeply  imbued  with  mysticism. 
The  best  of  his  poetical  compositions  are  odes 
written  in  the  old  Castilian  measures,  with  a 
classical  purity  and  vigorous  finish  before  un- 
known in  Spanish  poetry,  and  hardly  attained 
since.  He  at  the  same  time  ranks  among  the 
greatest  masters  of  Spanish  eloquence  for  his 
prose,  which  is  more  nch  and  no  less  idiomatic 
than  his  poetry.  Less  original,  and  at  present 
less  known,  are  Acnfia,  a  lyric  poet  and  skilful 
translator,  and  Gil  Polo,  who  ably  continued 
and  completed  the  Diana  of  Montemayor. 
Epic  poetry  was  on  the  whole  cultivated  with 
but  little  success,  and  the  attempts  to  sing  tha 
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exploits  of  Oharles  V^  made  by  Zapata  {CaTh9 
famoio\  Urrea,  tho  translator  of  Ariosto  {Cwi^' 
loi  tietorum),  and  Samper  (Carolea),  were 
&ilure8.  OhristoYid  de  Castillejo  (about  1580), 
the  most  efficient  among  the  early  opponents 
of  the  Italian  school,  wrote  novels  and  erotic 
songs,  which  are  masterpieces  of  their  kind; 
but  the  satire  with  which  he  inveighed  against 
the  innovators  was  generally  too  ezkggerated 
to  have  any  efifect.  Attempts  made  by  Villa- 
lobos,  Perez  de  Oliva,  and  others,  to  give  a 
new  impulse  to  dramatic  poetry  by  the  transla- 
tion of  old  classics,  had  little  effect ;  bnt  the 
epic  elements  of  the  old  national  novels  led  at 
the  beginning  of  this  period  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  truly  national  drama,  of  which  Na- 
barro  (about  1517)  must  be  regarded  as  Hie 
father.  He  wrote  his  comedies  in  redondillaij 
divided  them  into  8  acts  (jonuidas),  and  in 
general  traced  ont  the  path  in  which  the  dra- 
matic genius  of  Spun  was  to  attain  its  highest 
perfection.  He  was  followed  by  Lope  de  Ru- 
eda,  who,  being  both  a  dramatic  writer  aad 
actor,  was  the  first  to  establish  and  regulate 
the  Spanish  stage ;  and  by  Juan  de  la  Oueva 
(about  1608),  whose  p\ays,  mostly  on  historical 
subjects,  are  divided  into  4  jomada»  and  writ- 
ten in  various  measures,  including  terza  nma, 
blank  verse,  and  sonnets,  but  chiefly  in  redone 
dillas  and  octave  stanzas.  The  two  tragic  plays 
of  Greronimo  Bennudez,  which  treat  of  the  sad 
history  of  Ines  de  Oastro,  are  happy  imita^ 
tions  of  the  old  classic  tragedy.  In  this  period 
arose  also  the  ecclesiastical  plays  (autat  mcto- 
mentalea),  the  burlesque  interludes  {entremeaes 
y  9ainete8)y  and  preludes  (}o<is),  though  their 
full  development  belongs  to  th^  following  pe- 
riod. Prose  literature  consisted  mostly  of  chiv- 
alric  novels,  formed  after  Italian  originals,  and 
without  any  intrinsio  value  or  importance  for 
the  history  of  literature.  Foremost  among  the 
prose  writers  were  Mendoza  and  Luis  de  Leon, 
both  of  whom  have  already  been  named  among 
the  poets.  Greronimo  Zurito,  the  author  of  a 
history  of  Aragon  (Annalea  de  la  corona  de 
Aragon^  6  vols.),  was  the  first  of  the  Spanish 
historians  as  distinguished  from  the  chroniclers, 
who  in  particular  emancipated  the  historical 
literature  of  Spain  from  the  monkish  credulity 
of  the  old  chronicles.  Among  the  best  speci- 
mens of  didactic^rose  belong  the  dialogue  of 
Oliva  on  the  dignity  of  man  {Dialogo  de  la  dig- 
nidad  del  hombre)  and  the  essays  (Discunos)  of 
Morales  on  subjects  of  practical  philosophy  and 
literature. — ^The  golden  era  of  Spanish  litera- 
ture begins  in  the  2d  half  of  the  16th  century 
with  Cervantes,  whose  name  and  works  are 
better  known  in  foreign  countries  than  those 
of  any  other  Spanish  author.  His  "  Don  Quix- 
ote," an  ironical  parody  of  the  trashy  litera- 
ture of  chivalric  novels  then  so  generally  in 
vogue,  is  the  ti!iBver  e<]^ualled  model  of  Spanish 
prose,  the  oldest  classical  specimen  of  romantic 
fiction,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  monu- 
ments of  modem  genius.  His  Ni>velae  tjem" 
plares  and  his  Trdbagos  de  PeniUe  y  Sigiemun- 


da  inaugurated  in  Spain  the  literature  of  eki 
romantic  fiction,  in  which  he  fouiximiQT% 
tators,  none  of  whom  however  equalled  l± 
His  Oalatea  is  one  of  the  best  pfi^onlDOva 
of  Spain.    The  Spanish  drama  was  nm  i 
the  elevated  poataon  which  it  occupies  ia  tis 
modern  literature  of  Europe  by  the  prcCi- 
Lope  de  Vega.    He  fixed  its  ssTenl  modiis 
tions,  and  from  his  times  we  meet  with  ti^ 
vision  into  ecclesiastical  and  secnkr  dnzt 
(eomediae  divinas  y  humafioi).    The  pmi> 
kinds  of  the  secular  drama  wereeom^Jioi^ 
ea«,  historical  and  mythological  plays,  sndfis^ 
dioi  de  eapa  y  etpada^  dramas  wi^  closk  d 
sword,  the  principal  personages  of  which  bck; 
to  the  genteel  portion  of  society,  sccnatose^la 
Lope^s  time  to  the  picturesque  nafioDal  dresrf 
cloaks  and  swords.    The  ecclesiastical 'disa 
were  divided  into  tidae  de  sanfot,  liTes  of  sia 
and  cantos  OT  aulas  eaeramentahx^-^ps!^*^ 
Corpus  Ohristi  festival    In  point  of  ecQp>i- 
tion  nearly  all  the  dramas  of  Lope  de  Te^  ^^ 
alike ;  the  unity  of  action,  time,  aod  pkc  h 
little  or  not  at  all  observed;  ads  snd  xtsa 
barely  connect  the  whole ;  langnsge  sfid  r^ 
resentation  are  sometimes  vigorons,  soB^a 
weak,  now  noble,  "how  common  sod  cosnt 
The  number  of  his  dramas  is  a]inos|  ^te 
and  is  put  by  Perez  de  Montalvan,  hisistisiale 
friend  and  executor,  at  1,800  plays  and  4(»  as- 
toi.   He  wrote  also  several  epic  poena^e  /«• 
edUn  con^uistada^  Corona  tragteOj  4c.  w^i 
were  far  mferior  to  his  dramas,  and  were  s«l 
forgotten.    His  minor  poems,  among  which  tie 
some  of  great  merit,  are  almost  innnmen^lt 
The  number  of  poets  at  thia  time  increirf 
amazingly,  though  but  few  of  them  ^^^ 
any  originality.     Among  the  lyric  poets,  ue 
first,  as  far  as  their  general  influence  ws  ca- 
cemed,  were  the    two   brothers  Argeasa. 
Hany  of  this  class  of  writers  belonged  te^ 
school    of   the    coneepUitai,  who  eipresw 
themselves  in  metaphors  and  pons,  aBke  ia  ta 
pulpit  and  in  poetry,  or  to  tiiat  of  the  fiai* 
who  claimed  for  themselves  a  pecoliari.n* 
gant  and  cultivated  style  of  compositioD.  & 
who,  while  endeavoring  to  jnadfr  their  tica 
ran  into  the  most  ridiculous  extrivagiK^ 
pedantry,  and  affectations.   The  essence  cf 
epic  poetry  was  singularly  misnnderstood.  ■ 
all  epic  poems  were  little  more  tli^iy^'fj 
history.    Even  the  best  work  of  the  cU».«* 
Araucana  of  Alonso   de  Ercffla  y  i^P^ 
though  not  destitute  of  beautifnl  efk  ia^ 
ry,  is  in  the  main  but  a  record  of  ^^^^ 
of  Araucania  by  the  Spaniards,  (n  >B  ca» 
of  poetry,  the  drama  was  cnldvated  nns  "J 
with  the  greatest  success.   -^  1«^  ""f JJ-tr 
write  plays  purely  tragical  in  aieircbi««^ 
was   made  by  Ohristoval  de  Viwes.  n» 
Semiramis  and  Cassandra  were  in  ^fl 
sion  of  tragic  pathos  and  in  vigorons  dia^ 
superior  to  all  former  efforts;  but  s8  tb«  F|\ 


pie  had  a  decided  preference  for  the  vss^ 
rama,  in  which  as  in  life  tra^c  scenes  *fl^ 
late  with  comic,  it  did  not  succeed,  as^ 
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er  and  later  traeio  poets  were  Borpassed  by 
)dro  Calderon  de  la  Baroa,  one  of  the  greatest 
amatists  that  ever  lived.  To  the  ori^naUty 
id  overflowing  imagination  of  his  predeoes- 
rs  he  added  a  greater  depth  of  reflection  and 
more  careful  ezeontion  in  details.  Female 
laracters,  in  particnlar,  were  delineated  hj 
m  more  faithraily  and  more  ingeniously  than 
r  any  other  Spanish  poet.  In  elegance  of 
ngaage  and  versification  he  is  also  unequalled. 
tie  most  prominent  among  his  numerous 
icoessors  were  Francisco  de  Bojas,  Agustin 
'oreto,  Fragoso,  Diamante,  Antonio  Hurtado 
3  Mendoza,  Juan  de  la  Hoz,  Antonio  de  Soils 
rho  is  more  distinguished  as  a  historian),  and 
gustin  de  Salazar  y  Torres,  who  somewhat 
iclines  toward  the  "cultivated  style."  The 
ecline  of  Spanish  literature  shows  itself  clear- 
r  in  the  works  of  Francisco  de  Quevedo  y 
'Ulegas,  the  most  learned  writer  of  his  times, 
ad  some  of  whose  works,  as  his  burlesque  son- 
ets  and  his  prose  satires,  are  among  the  best 
f  their  kind  m  the  Spanish  language.  Though 
e  manfully  resisted  the  influence  of  the  false 
iste  of  his  times  in  some  of  its  forms,  it  is 
et  no  less  apparent  in  others,  and  excites  in 
im  a  perpetual  desire  to  be  brilliant,  to  say 
omething  quaint  or  startling,  and  to  be  point* 
d  and  epigrammatic.^  Exaggeration  and  affec- 
ation  ot  language  vitiate  dso  the  otherwise 
tnparalleled  erotic  songs  of  Estevan  Manuel 
le  Villegas.  The  corruption  of  Spanish  prose 
ras  hastened  by  the  constant  stream  of  bad 
md  shallow  novels,  in  which  branch  of  litera- 
ore  the  rogues*  novel,  Chtzman  de  Alfaraehe^ 
)y  Mateo  ideman,  deserves  an  honorable  men- 
ion.  The  only  historians  of  note  were  Mariana 
"  History  of  Spain")  and  Solis  ("  Conquest  of 
ifexico").— The  fourth  period,  which  begins 
^ith  the  accession  of  the  bourbon  family  (1701), 
embraces  the  collapse  of  the  old  national  litera- 
nire,  the  intrusion  of  foreign  elements,  their 
;emporary  victory  over  the  old  Spanish,  and 
:he  final  attempts  to  regenerate  the  old  native 
element,  and  to  fiise  it  with  the  best  elements 
)f  modem  European  civilization.  The  first 
prominent  advocate  of  the  French  element  was 
(gnacio  de  Luzan,  who  in  his  Poetiea  (1787) 
upplied  the  rules  of  French  critics  to  native  lit- 
arature,  and  in  his  own  poems  tried  to  substi- 
tute brilliancy  for  genuine  poetry.  He  was 
principally  opposed  by  Garcia  de  la  Huerta, 
whose  JfeA^Z  and  Agamemnon  were  written  in 
the  ol^Spanish  forms,  and  were  received,  in 
spite  of  the  objections  of  Gallicizing  critics, 
with  immense  applause.  A  middle  course  was 
pursued  by  the  school  of  Salamanca,  which  en- 
deavored to  avoid  the  excesses  of  both  parties 
and  unite  their  merits.  Its  proper  founder  was 
Melendez  Valdez  (bom  1764),  a  poet  of  emi- 
nent talents,  whose  works  exceed  all  that  had 
Deen  produced  in  Spain  since  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  ^eat  lights  of  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries,  and  were  received  with  general  en- 
thusiasm as  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  period. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  Salamanca  school 


were  also  Iglesias,  ITorofia,  Qnintana,  Oienfue* 
gos,  Arriaza,  and  Gallego,  who  like  Yaldez  re- 
mained thorough  patriots  in  sentiment,  though 
not  disdaining  to  follow  great  French,  Itali^ 
and  English  models.  The  liberal  and  patriotic 
movements  of  the  years  1812, 1820,  and  1884 
exercised  a  very  favorable  influence  on  the  in- 
vigoration  of  the  Spanish  mind  and  the  progress 
of  literature.  Their  fruit  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
works  of  Xerica,  Lista,  Martinez  de  la  Rosa, 
Jos6  Joaquin  de  Mora,  Angel  de  Saavedra,  and 
Breton  de  los  Herreros.  The  number  of  re- 
cent poets  is  very  larse;  ^mong  the  best  of 
them  are  reckoned  Tapia,  Mauiy,  Juan  Bautista 
Alonso,  Jacinto  de  Siuas  y  Quiroga,  Espronce- 
da,  Serafln  Oalderon,  ZorriUa,  Hartzenbusch, 
B.  de  Campoamor,  Santos  Lopez  Pelegrin,  the 
satirist  Yillergas,  and  Gertradis  Gk)mez  de 
Avellaneda.  The  modem  age  is  least  success- 
ful in  epic  poetry,  and  the  attempts  made 
by  the  two  Moratms,  Escoiquiz,  Beinoso,  Mau- 
ry, Saavedra,  and  others,  are  not  superior 
to  the  works  of  former  periods.  Better  re- 
sults have  been  obtuned  by  a  recultivation 
of  the  old  romance  and  fiible,  the  first  im- 
pulse to  which  was  given  by  Saavedra,  who 
nas  been  followed  by  Mora,  Zorrilla,  Gregorio 
Bomero  y  Larrafiaga,  Manuel  de  Santa  Ana, 
and  others.  In  dramatic  poetry,  Leandro  Fer- 
nandez Moratin,  a  chief  representative  of  the 
classic  school  of  France,  secured  for  himself  a 
permanent  place  on  the  national  stage,  and  for 
the  school  to  which  he  belonged  a  great  influ- 
ence, which  lasted  until  in  France  the  romantic 
school  became  powerful.  The  works  of  the 
latter,  partly  in  translations,  partly  in  imita- 
tions, controlled  for  some  time  the  stage  of 
Madrid,  but  were  opposed  by  Breton^  Martinez 
de  la  Rosa,  Tapia,  Saavedra,  and  more  recently 
by  Gil  y  Zarate,  Hartzenbusch,  Gutierrez,  Es- 
oosura,  Zorrilla  Moral,  Traeba,  and  others.  A 
reformation  of  prose  literature,  which  had 
been  reduced  by  the  school  of  the  eulto$  to 
the  lowest  ebb,  was  prepared  by  the  Benedic- 
tine Feyjoo,  who  returned  to  the  simplicity  of 
the  classic  models  of  Spain,  and  by  the  Jesuit 
Isla,  who  in  his  satirical  novel  Fra/y  Can^patae 
ridiculed  the  trivial  and  bombastic  pulpit  elo- 

2uenoe  of  his  times.  Ulloa,  Mufioz,  Oapmany, 
^erreras,  Quintana,Navarrete,^01emencui,  Tor- 
reno,  and  Mufioz  Maldonado  have  in  mod- 
em times  distinguished  themselves  as  histo- 
rians. Among  the  best  political  orators  were 
Jovellanos,  the  Cicero  of  Spain,  Arguelles, 
Minano,  Marina,  Larra,  Alcala^Galiano,  Do- 
noso  Cortes,  Martinez  de  la  Bosa,  &c.  Novel 
literature  began  to  be  cultivated  with  great  ac- 
tivity when  the  standard  works  of  England 
and  France  became  known.  Among  the  best 
works  of  the  kind  are  those  of  Humara  y  Sala- 
manca, Escosura,  Martinez  de  la  Bosa,  Espron'- 
ceda,  Larra,  Villalta,  Serafln  Calderon,  andGer- 
tmdis  de  Avellaneda.  In  general,  Spanish  lit- 
erature is  rapidly  rising  in  importance,  and 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that  it  will  soon  occupy 
again  a  prominent  place  among  the  literatures 
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of  Europe. — ^The  histoiy  of  soienee  in  Bpain 
is  much  less  briUimit  than  that  of  the  national 
literature.  The  rule  of  the  Moors,  who  found- 
ed many  schools  and  academies,  promoted  the 
progress  of  medicine  and  mathematics.  The 
closer  connection  with  Italy  established  under 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  and  their  first  succes- 
sors, improved  especiaDy  the  cultivation  of  phi- 
lological studies.  Toward  the  close  of  the  1 6th 
century,  Spain  liad  10  universities,  8  of  which, 
Salamanca,  Y  alladolid,  and  Alcala,  were  among 
the  most  celebrated  of  Europe;  yet,  enjoying 
less  liberty  of  writing  and  teachhig,  they  did 
not  keep  pace  in  their  development  with  those 
of  other  £uropean  countries.  Philosophy  did 
not  emancipate  itself  from  scholasticism  until 
very  recently.  A  solitary  and  timid  attempt 
at  improving  the  scholastic  method  was  maae 
by  the  Cistercian  monk  Oaramuel  (died  1682), 
but  it  was  of  no  avail.  In  our  tunes  Spain  has 
produced  her  first  great  philosopher,  Jaime 
Lucio  Balmes  (died  1849),  who  wrote  a  Ouno 
ds  filotqfla  elemental  and  several  otiier  works. 
The  theological  literature  of  Spain  during  the 
middle  ages  remained  behind  that  of  Italy, 
France,  England,  and  Germany.  In  the  16di 
century  the  philological  study  of  the  Bible  was 
somewhat  promoted  by  the  Oomplutensian 
Polyglot,  which  was  published  by  order  of  Car- 
dinal Ximenes,  and  Helchior  Cano  earned  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  ablest  dogmatic 
writers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  With 
this  exception  Spain  has  famished  no  standard 
works  at  all  in*scientific  theology;  only  in 
mystic  asceticism  and  in  homiletics  could  the 
Spaniards  compete  with  other  Catholic  nations, 
and  the  works  of  Luis  de  Granada,  of  Juan  de 
la  Cruz,  and  of  Teresa  de  Jesus  in  particular, 
belong  still  amons  the  standard  devotional 
works  of  all  Cathouo  nations.  In  the  present 
oentury,  Balmes,  already  mentioned  as  a  phi- 
losopher, is  the  only  theological  writer  whose 
reputation  has  passed  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  his  country.  Juridical  literature  began  early 
with  the  collection  of  the  old  law  books,  al- 
ready referred  to  in  the  history  of  the  national 
literature.  A  coUection  of  the  ancient  codes, 
with  introductions  and  commentaries  by  emi- 
nent jurists,  was  published  at  Madrid  in  1847, 
in  12  vols.  In  modem  times,  when  Spain  had 
received  a  constitution,  the  history  of  law  was 
cultivated  with  zeal.  A  history  of  the  Roman, 
the  canonical,  and  the  Castilian  laws  was  pub- 
lished by  Garcia  de  la  Madrid ;  histories  of  Span- 
ish law  by  Zuasnavar  y  Francia,  Quiroga,  Fer- 
rer, Antequera,  and  Quinto ;  manuals  of  Spanish 
law  by  Alvarez,  Fernandez  de  la  Rua,  and  Ra- 
mon Sala ;  works  on  criminal  law  by  Manresa 
Sanchez  and  Yerlanga  Huerta;  works  on  in- 
ternational law  by  Donoso  Cortes,  Andres  Bello, 
and  Letamendi.  Constitutional  questions  were 
discussed  by  Soler  and  Corradi ;  Uie  philosophy 
of  law  by  Alcala-Galiano  and  by  Donoso  Cor- 
tes. Works  on  political  economy  were  espe- 
cially numerous,  and  Jovellanos,  Cabarrus, 
Canga-Arguelles,  and  Florez  have  established 


in  this  branch  of  literature  a  wotld-wide  rep- 
utation.    In  medical  sdenoe  the  Moors  »d 
Jews  of  Spain  were  v^y  proficieDt,  bat  it  'wr^ 
too  long  ne^ected  by  the  Christlasis.    At  pica- 
ent  Spain  is  well  provided  with  medical  achocb 
and  vies  in  developing  the  sdenoe  of  meficiiK 
with  other  civilized  countries.    The  ^BlbBo- 
graphical  History  of  Spanish  ICedicme,''  bj 
Morton,  is  a  valuable  wcvk.    Katoral  adenccs 
and  mathematics  are  favorite  studies  with  tiie 
Spaniards,  and  have  been  greatlj  advaneed  l^j 
the  establishment  of  a  roy id  academ  j  of  mathe- 
matical and  natural  sciences  at  Madrid,  m  FebL 
1847.    The  geographical  and  statiatacai  literm- 
ture  of  Spain  luis  always  been  large,  aa  max 
be  seen  from  Nicholas  Antonio^s  BtbUMeca 
Einana  Vitus  et  Kota  (4  vols,  folio,  1787>, 
and  is  still  numerous,  though  moatl  j  confined 
to  Spain  and  its  colonies.    Critical  researdi  is 
now  promoted  by  the  royal  academy  of  histo- 
ry at  Madrid,  which,  beside  its  Jfemoriag  (3 
vols.,  1796-'52)  and  Memorial  historieo  de  Eh 
pafla  (4  vols.,  1851),  has  published  manj  sources 
of  Spanish  history.    New  critical  his^ries  of 
Spain  have  been  composed  by  Masdeu  (20  vols., 
Madrid,  1788-1800)  and  Laluente  (12  vols.,  Mbt 
drid,  1860-'54).  The  former  Spanish  colonies  of 
Mexico  have  also  a  considerable  literature  on 
their  history  and  their  wars  of  indepoidence. 
Among  them  are  works  on  Mexico  by  Mora, 
on  Venezuela  by  Baralt  and  Bamon  Diaz,  on 
the  Argentine  confederation  by  Pedro  de  An- 
geHs,  and  on  CMii  by  Eyzaguirre.     Special 
works  on  single  periods  of  Spanish  history  or 
on  celebrated  personages  have  been  written  by 
Carvijid,  San  Miguel,  Pacheoo,  Ferrer  del  Rio, 
Amador  de  los  Bios,  Pastor  I)iaz,  and  F.  (Car- 
denas.   The  Spanish  revolutions  and  dvil  wars 
of  the  present  century  are  treated  of  in  the 
celebrated  work  of  Torefio,  the  memoirs  of  the 
marquis  de  Miraflores,  a  classic  work  of  Mal- 
donado,  &c.    Philology  was  never  veiy  flour- 
ishing in  Spain,  and  few  philological  works  of 
Spaniards  have  become  known  in  other  Euro- 
pean countries.    The  Latin  grammar  (Jftnerta) 
of  Francisco  Sanchez,  which  was  for  some  time 
'  a  standard  work  in  all  Europe,  forms  an  excep- 
tion.   In  modem  times,  the  philologists  Estala, 
GojSL,  Canga-Arguelles,Yalbuena,  Simon  Abril, 
and  ()rtiz  have  produced  works  of  some  merit, 
but  none  of  them  has  yet  gained  in  the  re- 
public of  letters  as  firm  a  reputation  as  the 
great  scholars  of  Germany,  France,  or  England. 
Among  the  most  celebrated  philologists  of  mod- 
em Spain  are  the  orientalists  Casiri  and  Gay- 
angos.    The  interest  in  scientific  literature  has 
been  greatly  increased  during  the  present  cen- 
tury by  the  publication  of  several  cydopsBdiaa, 
as  Endelopedia  &pa1iola  del  tiglo  XIX.  (Ma- 
drid, 1842  et  seq,)  and  Bihlioteea  finicenal  de 
instrucdon  (Barcelona,  1842  et  eeq.);  and  by 
the  establislunent  of  scientific  journals,  as  Ee- 
9ista  ^panoloj  continued  under  the  name  of 
Eevteta  Europea  and  Eetieta  de  Madrid.    Good 
bibliogrdphiciEd  works  have  been  recently  pre- 
pared by  Fuster,  Torres  Amat,  Ochoa,  Ferrer 
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del  Rio  (Gdleria  de  la  Ut&ratura  JBspafloIOf 
!Bf  adrid,  1845),  and  others. — ^The  best  work  on 
-tlie  national  literature  of  Spain  is  that  of  George 
Ticknor  (8  vols.,  New  York,  184»-'54),  trans- 
lated into  Spanish  with  additions  by  Gayan- 
gos  and  Yedia.     A  more  recent  production 
is    the  Studien  eur  Geschiehte  der  Spanigehen 
njLnd  Portugiesischen  JVationaUiteratur^  by  Fer- 
dlxiand  Wolf  (Berlin,   1859).     Among  older 
^^nrorks,  the  German  of  Bonterwek  and  the 
French  of  Sismondi  are  especially  yaluable; 
Hiey  have  been  translated  both  into  Spanish 
and  English.    A  standard  work  on  the  history 
or  the  dramatic  literature  of  Spain  is  Schaok's 
{3^€9ch%cht6   der   dramatischen   Literatur  und 
.ETuTut  in  Spani&n  (3  vols.,  Berlin,  1845>-'6). 
Xhe  modem  poets  of  Spain  are  treated  of  in 
Evelina  de  Orihnela's  Foetaa  EspaUoles  y  Ame- 
ricanos del  siglo  XIX,  (Paris,  1851)  and  Ken- 
nedy's  "Modern  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Spain*' 
(Liondon,  1852), 

SPALATO,  or  Spalatbo  (ano.  Spolatutn)^ 
an  Austrian  seaport  in  the  province  of  Dalma- 
lia,  capital  of  the  circle  of  the  same  name,  fine- 
ly situated  on  a  bay  of  the  Adriatic,  formed 
by  the  islands  which  line  the  coast ;  pop.  10,- 
300.  The  town  is  not  well  built ;  the  houses 
axe  small,  and  the  streets  narrow,  crooked, 
dirty,  and  badly  paved.  It  is  the  see  of  an 
archbishop,  and  has  a  large  trade,  especially 
-with  Turkey,  in  smoked  and  salt  meats,  oil, 
"wine,  silk  and  woollen  goods,  and  leather. 
There  are  manufactures  of  candles,  rosoglio, 
and  brandy.  The  harbor  is  spacious  and  se- 
cure. There  is  here  a  vast  palace,  built  by  the 
emperor  Diocletian  before  he  had  abdicated  the 
empire,  which  is  still  in  tolerable  preservation. 
It  encloses  rather  more  than  8  acres;  the  S. 
side,  which  faces  the  harbor,  is  598  feet  in 
length,  and  the  E.  and  W.  sides  each  705  feet 
The  temple  of  Jupiter,  one  of  the  edifices  of 
the  palace,  is  now  the  cathedral,  and  the  tem* 
pie  of  .^Esculapius  a  baptistery.  It  has  also  a 
lazaretto,  and  hot  sulphur  springs  of  some  re- 
pute. The  city  became  important  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  neighboring  town  of  Salona 
by  the  Avars  about  640 ;  in  later  times  it  be- 
longed for  several  centuries  to  Venice,  and  a^ 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  to  France. 

SPALDING,  a  W.  co.  of  Georgia,  formed 
since  1850,  bounded  W.  by  Flint  river  and 
drained  by  branches  of  the  Ocmulgee;  area, 
250aq.m.;  pop.  in  1860,  8,699,  of  whom  8,819 
were  slaves.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Georgia 
central  railroad.    Capital,  Griffin. 

SPALDING,  Ltmak,  an  American  physician 
and  surgeon,  bom  in  Oomish,  N.  H.,  June  5, 
1775,  died  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Oct.  80, 1821. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  university  in 
1797,  and  commenced  the  study  of  medicine. 
In  1798,  while  still  a  student,  he  assisted  Prof. 
Kathan  Smith  in  establishing  the  medical  school 
at  Dartmouth  college,  coUected  and  prepared 
a  chemical  apparatus,  delivered  the  first  course. 
of  lectures  on  chemistry  at  the  opening  of  that 
institution,  and  published  '*  A  New  Nomen- 


clature of  Ohemistry,  proposed  by  Messrs.  De 
Morveau,  Lavoisier,  BerthoUet,  and  Fourcroy, 
with  Additions  and  Improvements"  (1799). 
His  medical  studies  were  afterward  continued 
at  the  medicd  schools  of  Cambridge  and  PhUa- 
delphia,  and  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of 
medicine  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H,  in  1799.  He 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  study  of  the  hu- 
man structure,  was  a  very  skilful  anatomist, 
and  his  admirable  anatomical  preparations, 
particularly  of  the  lympli&tios,  are  now  in  the 
cabinets  of  our  first  institutions.  In  1812  the 
college  of  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  west- 
ern district  of  the  state  of  New  York,  at  Fair- 
field, Herkimer  co.,  was  incorporated,  Dr. 
Spalding  being  elected  president  and  professor 
of  anatomy  and  surgery,  and  he  made  annual 
visits  to  this  school.  In  1818  he  removed  to 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  a  few  years  later 
restened  his  ]^sition  at  the  college.  With  Dr. 
Spslding  originated  the  plan  for  the  formation 
of  the  '^  Phiumacopoeia  of  the  United  States," 
by  the  authority  of  all  the  medical  societies 
and  medical  schools  in  the  Union.  In  Jan. 
1817,  he  submitted  the  project  to  the  New  York 
county  medical  society ;  m  Feb.  1818,  it  was 
adopted  by  the  medical  society  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  and  ordered  to  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution by  their  conunittee.  Dr.  Spalding  being 
one  of  the  number.  All  the  medical  schools 
and  societies  appointed  delegates,  who  at  once 
commenced  theur  labors,  and  the  first  edition 
of  the  work  was  published  in  1820.  To  keep 
pace  with  the  advancement  of  medical  science, 
a  new  edition  is  published  every  10  years.  Dr. 
Spalding  was  a  contributor  to  the  '^  New  Eng- 
land Journal  of  Medicine,"  the  ''New  York 
Medical  Repository,"  Le  nouveau  journal  de 
mSdecine  of  Paris,  and  other  medical  and  philo- 
sophical Journals ;  and  beiude  several  lectures 
and  addresses,  he  published  "Befiections  on 
Fever,  and  particuJarly  on  the  Inflammatory 
Character  of  Fever"  (1817) ;  "  Reflections  on 
Yellow  Fever  Periods"  (1819);  and  "A  Histo- 
ry of  the  Introduction  and  Use  of  Scutellaria 
Lateriflora  as  a  Remedy  for  preventing  and 
curing  Hydrophobia"  (1819).  Dr.  Spaldinff 
was  active  in  introducing  into  the  United 
States  the  practice  of  vaccination  as  a  prevent- 
ive of  the  small  pox.  He  was  a  trustee  of 
the  only  free  schools  which  New  York  then 
possessed,  and  aided  in  the  establishment  of  the 
first  Sunday  schools  in  that  city. 

SPALDING,  SoLOMOK.  See  Mobmons,  voL 
ix.  p.  785. 

SPALLANZ ANI,  Lazabo,  an  Italian  natural- 
ist, born  at  Scandiano,  in  the  duchy  of  Modena, 
Jan.  12,  1729,  died  Feb.  12,  1799.  His  studies 
were  directed  at  Re^o  by  the  Jesuits,  and 
at  the  university  of  Bologna  by  his  relative 
the  celebrated  female  professor,  Laura  BassL 
Abandoning  the  profession  of  law  for  the  pur- 
suits of  learning,  he  was  chosen  in  1754  to  fill 
the  chair  of  logic,  metaphysics,  and  the  Greek 
language  in  the  university  of  Reggio.  De- 
clining other  invitations,  he  accepted  in  1761 
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A  profeosoTship  at  ICodena,  and  began  to  obt^ 
a  wide  reputation  by  his  researches  in  nat- 
ural science.  In  1765  he  maintained,  in  op- 
position to  Bnffon  and  Needhazn,  the  animalitj 
of  the  infusoria;  in  1766  he  produced  a  work 
on  the  phenomena  of  generation,  showing  the 
preSxistence  of  germs  to  fecundation ;  in  1768 
ne  published  the  result  of  his  investigations  on 
the  production  and  circulation  of  the  blood ; 
and  m  the  following  year  translated  Bonnet's 
Cont&mpJati&M  de  la  nature.  He  was  called 
in  1781  to  the  professorship  of  natural  history 
in  the  university  of  Pavia,  in  which  office  he 
remained  till  his  death.  His  observations  and 
discoveries,  made  known  in  separate  treatises 
and  in  the  "  Transactions*'  of  learned  societies, 
were  so  important,  that  Haller  dedicated  to 
him  the  second  volume  of  his  work  on  physi- 
ology. In  order  to  add  to  the  museum  of 
Pavia,  he  travelled  at  different  times  through 
the  prinoipid  countries  of  Europe,  resided  11 
months  in  Oonstantinople  in  1785,  triumphant- 
ly vindicated  himself  against  a  charge,  made 
by  his  enemies  in  his  absence,  of  having  stolen 
specimens  from  the  museum,  and  on  his  return 
lectured  to  more  than  500  students.  In  later 
publications  he  announced  remarkable  discov- 
eries and  theories  concerning  volcanoes,  dis- 
cussed curious  nroblems  in  regard  to  swallows, 
and  suspected  the  existence  of  a  sixth  sense  in 
bata,  by  which  they  are  guided  with  precision 
.  though  deprived  of  sight.  His  works  are  nu- 
merous, and  many  of  them  have  been  trans- 
lated into  the  principal  European  languages. 

SPAN  WOkM.  See  Oanksb  Wobbi,  and 
Oatbbpiixab. 

SPANDAU,  a  strongly  fortified  town  of 
Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  situ- 
ated at  the  junction  of  die  Spree  and  Havel,  12 
m.  K  from  Potsdam ;  pop.  9,497,  i  of  whom 
are  military.  The  town  is  entered  by  8  gates, 
and  has  8  suburbs.  It  has  manufactories  of 
arms,  doth,  ribbons,  silk,  and  leather,  and  sev- 
eral breweries  and  distilleries.  It  was  captured 
by  the  Swedes  in  1681,  and  by  the  French  in 
1806.  Spandau  is  the  state  prison  of  Prussia, 
and  bears  a  much  stronger  resemblance  to  a 
barrack  than  an  ordinary  town. 

SPANGENBERG,  August  Gottijeb,  a  Ger- 
man  divine,  and  the  pioneer  and  first  bishop  of 
the  Moravian  church  in  America,  bom  at  Zlet- 
tenberg,  in  the  former  principality  of  Hohen- 
stein,  July  15,  1704,  died  at  Bertholdsdorf, 
Silesia,  Sept  18, 1792.  In  1722  he  entered  the 
university  of  Jena  with  the  intention  of  studying 
law,  but  was  soon  induced  to  devote  himself  to 
theology.  While  jpursuing  his  theolo^cal  studies 
he  became  acquamted  with  Count  ZinzendorfJ 
and  through  him  with  the  Moravian  church. 
After  graduating  in  1726,  he  began  to  lecture  as 
a  junior  professor,  and  in  coi\]unction  with  a 
number  of  students  established  free  schools  in 
the  suburbs  of  Jena  for  the  children  of  the  poor. 
In  1781  he  was  appointed  to  a  professorship  in 
the  university  of  Halle,  and  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  Francke^s  orphan  house.  B[is  liberal 
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views  in  respect  to  such  ss  were  not  in  tarn 
tion  with  the  established  church,  and  e^Kd^ 
his  strong  love  for  the  Moraviana,  vko  k 
bitter  enemies  at  the  university,  bron^t  ik 
into  fi^uent  collisions  with  his  coIks^.t( 
until  at  last  his  opponents,  in  178S,  soee^ 
in  having  him  dismissed  from  Ids  offices :? 
a  mandate  of  the  king  of  PnuBs.  Spifig& 
berg  proceeded  to  Hermhut,  in  fiaxooj.  i* 
chief  seat  of  the  Moravian  church,  lith  tUi 
he  united,  and  to  whose  serrice  he  bot  d^ 
voted  himself.    He  was  appointed  sssisULt  'it 
Count  Zinzendorf^  and  in  this  cxpwijfJU 
various  parts  of  the  European  contineBt.  I^ 
ward  the  close  of  .1734  he  went  to  £i^ 
where  he  entered  into  sucoesBfal  negiDttt&s 
with  the  trustees  for  Georgia  relaBre  u  t 
Moravian  settlement  in  that  goIoiit.  Tti 
acres  of  land  were  granted  him,  and  600  tcd 
were  made  over  to  Count  Zinzendorl  (bed 
these  tracts  formed  a  part  of  the  present  siic  if 
Savannah,  and  the  o^er  lay  on  the  Ogeedi^ 
river.    Spangenberg  at  the  head  of  a  ci/Dfu: 
of  9  immigrants  arrived  at  the  fonner  tnci  k 
the   spring  of  1785,  and  inunediatelr  eoe- 
menced  a  settlement,  which  was  the  tk  iawr 
ed  by  the  Moravians  in  America.  HiTiof  speot 
4  years  partly  in  Georgia  and  parti j  in  Femi- 
^Ivania,  where  he  preached  aa  in  mnsl 
evangelist  among  his  Qennan  ooontiyineiL  h» 
returned  to  Europe.   His  report  upon  tkttt 
of  religion  in  Pennsylvania  mdncedthe  ebrd 
to  begin  an  enterprise  in  that  proving  and  tk 
town  of  Bethlehem,  in  the  preaent  XonloaP' 
ton  CO.,  was  founded.    In  I74i,  after  hxra 
been  consecrated  a  bishop,  he  retunied  'j 
America,  in  order  to  superintend  the  ©» 
work  of  the  Moravians  in  tnis  conntry,  is  f  Ja 
he  continued  for  18  years,  intemyted  bj  w 
oasional  visits  to  Europe,  with  nsdrisg^fii^ 
and  courage,  amid  the  trying  drcnmstucfi  *■; 
a  new  country,  and  the  horrors  of  a  promaec 
Indian  war.    He  undertook  freqacnt  mxji 
to  the  Indian  country,  and  was  adopted » 
the  Oneida  nation,  and  into  the  tribe  of  u 
Bear,  receiving  the  name  of  Tgirliitaite^I* 
row  of  trees),  by  which  he  wai  nmvera-y 
known  among  the  Indiana,  and  greatly  r«wt- 
ed.    A  large  tract  of  land  in  western  yf- 
Carolina  (nearly  the  whole  of  the  P"«''^'^" 
syth  CO.)  having  been  purchased  ^J^^*^ 
vians,  Spangenberg,  in  the  autanmaadytt* 
Of  1762,  superintended  its  aorrey,  «D<ii» 
became  the  pioneer  of  the chnreh «m«^ 
tion  in  that  dreary  wildeinesa.  Dang  « 
Indian  war  which  broke  out  in  17»,  ^^' 
ravian  missionaries  on  the  1W><»"*J^IJ^ 
present  Carbon  co.,  having  been  b«m^ 
(Nov.  1766),  Bethlehem  became  ikm^ 
settlement,  all  the  farms  to  the  north  tfwi'* 
of  that  town  being  forsake),  «w  htadw*^ 
fhgitives  filling  the  place.  SpangeBherf«^ 
stockades  to  be  erected,  employed  tbeu^ 
tian  Indians  as  guards,  and  dw»pw«7fj^ 
whole  southern  country  as  fer  as  riui>*«-? 
from  attack.    War  parties  freqaflntlyapF«^ 
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ed  the  town,  but  seeing  its  defences  never  yen- 
'tmred  to  assail  it.  Boon  after  the  conquest 
of  Canada,  Spangenberg  was  appointed  a  mem- 
l3er  of  the  college  of  bishops  and  elders 
elected,  sabseqnently  to  Count  Zinzendorf  s 
^eath,  to  gOTcm  the  three  provinces  and  the 
xnissions  of  the  Moravian  church.  He  left 
America  in  June,  1762,  arrived  at  Hermhut  in 
.  INovember,  and  immediately  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  new  office,  and  for  80  years  was 
the  leading  spirit  among  his  colleagues.  Bishop 
Spangenberg's  literary  labors  were  very  exten- 
sive. Among  his  principal  works  are  a  volu- 
minous '*  Life  of  Oount  Zinzendorf^'  (8  vols.. 
1775),  and  IdM  Fidei  Fratrum  (1779).  The 
latter  is  the  standard  of  theology  amouff  the 
Moravians.  It  was  translated  into  English  by 
Latrobe  in  1784,  under  the  title  of  "An  Expo* 
sition  of  Christian  Doctrine  as  taught  in  the 
Protestant  Church  of  the  United  Brethren." 

SPANHEIM,  EzEOHiEL,  a  Swiss  scholar  and 
diplomatist,  born  in  Geneva,  Dec.  7, 1629,  died 
in  London,  Nov.  7,  1710.  He  was  educated 
under  Salmasius  and  Heinsius  at  the  university 
of  Ley  den,  from  which  he  was  called  in  1661 
to  the  professorship  of  belles-lettres  in  his 
native  city.  He  was  chosen  by  the  elector 
palatine  for  tutor  to  his  son,  and  in  1669  was 
sent  on  an  important  mission  to  Italy,  where 
he  devoted  his  leisure  to  antiquarian  and  nu- 
mismatic studies.  He  returned  to  Heidelberg 
in  1666,  and  was  minister  resident  of  the  elector 
successively  in  Holland  and  in  England.  He 
subsequently  entered  the  service  of  the  elector 
of  Brandenburg,  and  was  for  nearly  9  years  his 
extraordinary  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Louis 
XIV.  From  1689  to  1697  he  was  occupied 
with  his  favorite  studies  at  Berlin,  but  after 
the  peace  of  Ryswick  returned  as  ambassador 
to  Paris.  In  1702,  the  elector  of  Brandenburg 
having  been  crowned  as  king  of  Prussia, 
Bpanheim  was  created  a  baron,  and  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  England,  where  he  remained 
till  his  death.  He  was  profoundly  erudite  in 
the  political  history  and  numismatics  of  anti- 
quity, and  his  most  important  publications 
were:  JHssertationes  de  Prastantia  et  Uhi  Nu- 
mumatum  ArUiquarum  (4to.,  Rome,  1604 ;  best 
ed.,  2  vols.,  London  and  Amsterdam,  1706-'17), 
and  Orbit  Bamanus  (London,  1704 ;  contained 
also  in  Grievius's  ITiesaurw^  voL  xi.). 

SPANIEL  (eanii  extrartut^  linn.),  a  well 
known  variety  of  hunting  dog,  in  form  a  small 
setter,  with  silky  hair,  long  in  some  parts  of 
the  body,  and  long,  soft,  pendulous  ears.  It 
was  known  in  ancient  times,  is  figured  on  some 
of  the  later  monuments,  and  was  probably  the 
(7.  T^oeitf  of  the  Latins;  it  probably  originated 
in  Spain,  whence  the  name.  The  colors  are 
various,  olack,  brown,  pied,  liver-colored  and 
white,  and  black  and  white.  The  English  breed 
is  considered  the  best  for  sportsmen,  being 
strong,  with  an  excellent  nose,  and  fond  of 
the  water.  The  spaniel  is  very  docile,  intelli- 
gent, devotedly  attached  to  its  master  even 
tiioni^  harshly  treated,  never  deserting  him  in 


trouble  or  misery,  and  capable  of  dying  of 
grief  on  his  grave.  There  are  several  varieties, 
valued  for  various  purposes  of  use  or  fashion. 
The  water  spaniel  differs  from  the  common 
breed  in  the  eagerness  to  hunt  and  swim  in 
water,  whence  it  is  used  to  drive  ducks  into 
the  nets  in  decoy  ponds;  the  hair  is  also  harsh- 
er. (See  Poodle.)  The  Alpine  or  St.  Bernard 
spaniel  is  the  largest  and  most  celebrated  of 
the  race,  being  2  feet  high  at  the  shoulders, 
and  6  or  6  from  nose  to  end  of  tail ;  it  has  a 
peculiar  appearance  about  the  inner  angle  of 
the  eyes,  due  probably  to  being  kept  partly 
shut  to  avoid  the  high  windi^  and  the  glare  of 
the  snow  in  tiie  elevated  regions  in  which  it 
lives;  this  is  one  of  the  breeds  which  searches 
the  mountain  passes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ao#- 
pice  of  St.  Bernard  in  quest  of  bewildei^Bd  or 
weary  travellers,  bearing  warm  clothing  and 
cordials  attached  to  their  bodies;  the  other 
breed  used  for  the  same  purpose  has  been 
noticed  under  Dog.  The  Newfoundland  dog 
resembles  the  Alpine  spaniels ;  it  is  of  lar^ 
size  and  great  strength,  and  is  probably  their 
indigenous  American  representative,  and  use- 
ftd  for  many  purposes  of  a  beast  of  burden ;  it 
is  gentle,  very  intelligent,  and  affectionate ;  it 
is  an  excellent  swimmer,  the  toes  being  partly 
webbed.  The  springer  is  a  small  spaniel  of 
elegant  form,  small  head,  and  long  ears^  usually 
red  and  white,  the  latter  predominating,  with  a 
black  nose  an#  palate ;  the  Marlborough  breed 
is  considered  the  best,  and  specimens  have  been 
sold  as  high  as  $800  or  $400.  The  King  Charles 
spaniel  is  a  small  and  beautiful  breed,  prized 
as  ladies*  pets,  generally  black  and  white,  or 
black  and  tan-colored;  the  hair  is  soft  and 
silky,  the  ears  pendulous,  the  forehead  ele- 
vated, and  the  eyes  intelligent,  though  the 
temper  is  generally  spoiled  and  the  animal 
useless  to  its  owner  and  a  nuisance  to  others, 
from  improper  feeding  and  unnatural  habits 
and  training ;  the  variety  prized  by  Charles  I. 
of  England  was  wholly  black ;  this  is  the  C, 
hreviptli8  (Ixan).  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
parent  of  tne  cocker,  a  spriehtly  little  bird  dog, 
usually  black,  or  white  with  reddish  spots,  ma 
comparatively  shorter  in  the  back  than  the 
spaniel.  The  Maltese  dog  is  perhaps  the  most 
ancient  of  the  small  spaniel  races,  being  figured 
on  Roman  monuments,  and  mentioned  by 
Strabo  as  the  0.  melitaus  ;  the  muzzle  is  round, 
the  hair  very  long  and  silky,  and  the  color 
usually  white ;  it  is  of  diminutive  size,  and  fit 
only  for  a  lap  dog. 

SPANISH  FLY.    See  CAsmARiDBa. 

SPANISH  MAIN,  the  appellation  formerly 
given  to  that  portion  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  to- 
gether with  the  contiguous  coast,  lying  between 
the  isthmus  of  Darien  and  the  Leeward  islands, 
forming  for  many  years  the  route  traversed  by 
the  Spanish  treasure  ships  fr^m  Mexico,  Cen- 
tral America,  and  the  northern  shores  of  South 
America. 

SPAR.  See  Babtta,  Caloabeoub  Spab, 
Ebudspab,  and  Fluob  Spab. 
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SPABES,  Jabsd,  an  American  historian, 
born  at  Willington,  Conn.,  May  10, 1789.  Hia 
boyhood  and  early  youth  were  passed  in  agri- 
cnltoral  and  mechanical  occupations,  and  he 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  coUege  in  1815. 
Daring  his  college  coarse,  he  taught  for  a  time 
a  small  private  school  at  Havre  de  Grace,  Md., 
and  while  there  served  a  short  time  in  the  mili- 
tia called  out  to  repel  an  anticipated  attack  by 
the  British.  He  afterward  commenced  the 
study  of  theology  at  Cambridge,  and  for  two 
years,  1817-19-,  was  college  tutor  in  mathemat- 
ics and  natur^  philosophy.  He  also  became 
one  of  an  association  by  which  the  '^  North 
American  Beview,"  established  in  1815,  was 
conducted.  In  May,  1819,  he  was  ordained  as 
minister  of  a  Unitarian  congregation  in  Balti- 
more, and  the  next  year  published  '^Letters  on 
the  Ministry,  Bitual,  and  Doctrine  of  the  I^ot- 
estant  Episcopal  Church"  (8vo.,  Boston).  In 
1821  he  established  a  periodical  called  *^The 
Unitarian  Miscellany  and  Christian  Monitor," 
which  he  continued  to  edit  during  his  stay  in 
Baltimore,  writing  most  of  it  himself.  In  this 
work  he  commenced  a  series  of  letters  to  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Miller  of  Princeton  on  the  ^^  Compar- 
ative Moral  Tendency  of  Trinitarian  and  Uni- 
tarian Doctrines,"  which  were  afterward  en- 
larged and  published  in  an  8vo.  volume  in  1828. 
He  al^  edited  a  "  Collection  of  Essays  and 
Tracts  in  Theology,  from  various  Authors,  with 
Biographical  and  Critical  Notices"  (6  vols. 
12mo.)2  the  publication  of  which  was  com- 
pleted in  1826.  His  health  becoming  impaired, 
he  resigned  his  pastoral  charge  in  1828,  and 
after  spending  some  weeks  in  travel  went  to 
Boston,  purchased  the  "  North  American  Be- 
view"  of  the  owners,  and  was  its  sole  proprie- 
tor and  editor  for  7  years.  In  1828  he  pub- 
lished a  "  Life  of  John  Ledyard,  the  Americai^ 
Traveller"  (8vo.,  Boston),  drawn  up  almost  en- 
tirely from  materials  never  before  published. 
He  had  for  some  time  previous  formed  the  plan 
of  publishing  the  writmgs  6t  Washington,  with 
notes  and  illustrations;  and  with  this  view, 
after  extensive  researches  in  the  United  States, 
he  made  a  voyage  to  Europe  in  1828,  remained 
there  a  year,  selecting  ana  transcribing  docu- 
ments relating  to  American  history  in  uie  pub- 
lic offices  of  London  and  Paris,  and  after  his 
return  published  *^The  Writings  of  George 
Washington,  being  his  Correspondence,  Ad- 
dresses, Messages,  and  other  Papers,  Official 
and  Private,  selected  and  published  from  the 
originfd  Manuscripts,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author, 
Notes,  and  Illustrations"  (12  vols.  8vo.,  Boston, 
1834:-'7).  During  the  preparation  of  this  labo- 
rious work,  he  found  tune  to  edit  and  public^ 
two  other  works  illustrative  of  American  his- 
tory :  "  The  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the 
American  Bevolution"  (12  vols.  8vo.,  1829-'30), 
and  "  The  Life  of  Gouverneur  Morris,  with  Se- 
lections from  his  Correspondence  and  Miscel- 
laneous Papers,"  &o,  (3  vols.  8vo.,  1832).  '^The 
American  Almanac  and  Bepository  of  Usefhl 
Knowledge"  Vos  started  by  Mr.  Sparks,  and 
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the  first  volume,  for  1880,  edited  by  him.  Hi 
was  also  the  editor  of  the  '^  Library  of  Ameri- 
can Biography,"  of  which  two  series  were  pob- 
lished  (10  vols.  18mo.y  18d4r-^8,  and  15  Tolai 
18mo.,  1844-'8),  and  several  of  the  hm  k 
which  were  written  by  him.  In  1840  he  com- 
pleted the  publication  of  '^  The  Works  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  containing  several  Political 
and  Historical  Tracts  not  included  in  anjfis^i 
mer  Edition,  and  many  Letters,  Official  ind 
Private,  not  hitherto  published,  with  Kotei 
and  a  Life  of  the  Author"  (10  vols.  8to.).  He 
then  visited  Europe  a  second  time,  aod  in  the 
course  of  his  researches  in  the  French  arcbiTes, 
discovered  the  famous  map  with  the  red  Use 
drawn  upon  it,  about  which  so  much  vas  ssid 
in  the  debates  upon  the  Ashburton  trestj  in 
congress  and  parliament.  His  long  and  im- 
portant labors  m  illustration  of  American  his- 
tory were  closed  in  1854  by  the  publication  of 
a  work  entitled  "  Oorrespondence  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bevolution,  being  Letters  of  eminent  Men 
to  G^rge  Wadiington,  from  the  time  of  bis 
taking  command  of  the  Army  to  the  end  of  his 
Presidency,  edited  from  the  Original  Mano- 
Bcripts"  (4  vols.  Svo.}.  All  Mr.  Sparks'a  his- 
torical and  biographical  writings  are  distin- 
guished by  thorough  research,  candid  judg- 
ment, dispassionate  criticism,  and  acenracj  and 
simplicity  of  style.  In  1852  two  pamphlets 
were  printed  by  him  in  defence  of  his  mode 
of  editing  the  writings  of  Washington,  in  reply 
to  the  strictures  of  Lord  Mahon  and  others, 
successfully  vindicating  his  course.  A  similar 
p»amphlet  was  published  the  next  year,  occa- 
sioned by  a  reprint  of  the  original  letters  firom 
Washington  to  Joseph  Beed.  Mr.  Sparks  was 
McLean  professor  of  history  at  Harrard  college 
from  1889  to  1849,  and  president  of  the  college 
from  1849  to  1852.  In  1857  he  made  a  tour  in 
Europe  with  his  family,  and  since  his  retoin 
has  resided  in  Cambridge. 

SPABBMANN,  Akbkhs,  a  Swedish  traTeDff 
and  naturalist,  bom  in  the  province  of  Upland 
about  174r,  died  in  Stockhohn,  July  20, 1820. 
At  the  age  of  18  he  made  a  voyage  to  China, 
afterward  studied  medicine  and  botany  mider 
linnaaus  at  the  university  of  Upsal,  and  vent 
as  a  private  tutor  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hopj 
where  he  met  his  countryman  Thnnbetg,  and 
thev  pursued  their  studies  in  natural  scienw  U)- 
gether  for  some  time.  In  1778  he  accepted  the 
offer  of  the  Messrs.  Forster,  the  naturalists  of 
Capt.  Cook's  expedition,  which  touched  at  the 
Oape,  to  accompany  them  as  assistant  He  wss 
absent  28^onth8,  and  on  his  return  conunenced 
the  practice  of  medicme  at  the  Cape,  but  at  the 
end  of  4  months  started  for  thJ  intenor  of 
Africa  with  one  companion.  He  peneteited  as 
far  as  lat  28^  80'  S.,  1,060  mUes  N.  E.  from 
the  Cape,  to  which  he  returned  in  about » 
months,  with  specimens  of  plants  and  «^]^ 
He  returned  to  Sweden  the  same  year  {IJi^U 
and  on  the  death  of  Baron  Geer  was  ^pointea 
his  successor  as  conservator  of  the  ™of?^ 
In  1787  he  went  to  Senegal  to  join  Wadstrfim* 
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projected  expeditiDn  to  the  interior  of  Africa, 
out  on  its  fa&ure  returned  by  way  of  England 
t>o  Stockholm,  where  he  remained  till  his  death. 
SEe  published  Amcsnitettea  Aeademica  (1771)) 
ttnd  narratives  of  his  travels,  which  have  been 
tsranslated  into  German  and  English. 

SPARROW,  the  familiar  name  of  many 
small  birds  of  the  finoh  family,  and  the  old 
»  ^enus  fringilla  (Linn.),  which  has  been  nu- 
xnerously  subdivided  by  modem  ornithologists ; 
the  family  characters  have  been  given  under 
]PiiroH.  Among  the  many  American  species  may 
be  mentioned  6,  distributed  under  4  different 
genera. — ^The  white-crowned  sparrow  (tonotri- 
chia  leueaphrySy  Swains.)  is  about  7  inches  long 
and  10  in  alar  extent;  the  body  is  stout,  bill 
conical,  feet  robust,  the  2d  and  8d  quills  longest, 
and  the  tail  rather  long  and  moderately  round- 
ed; the  chin,  throat,  and  breast  are  nearly 
nniform  ashy ;  the  head  above  black ;  median 
and  superciliary  stripe  pure  white ;  a  narrow 
black  Ime  through  and  behind/the  eyes ;  back 
and  wing  coverts  dark  reddish  brown  with 
paler  margins;  quiUs  and  tail  darker;  wings 
with  2  white  bands ;  whitish  below :  bill  red- 
dish orange  tipped  with  brown;  lower  lid 
white.  It  is  found  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Bocky  mountains  and  from  Labrador  to  Texas, 
breeding  far  to  the  north ;  the  notes  are  mel- 
low and  cheering,  6  or  7  in  number,  the  first 
loud  and  clear,  and  thence  becoming  fainter 
and  more  plaintive ;  eggs  6  or  6,  }  of  an  inch 
long,  light  sea  green  with  brownish  motUings 
at  the  larger  end ;  the  nest  is  on  the  ground  or 
among  moss,  and  the  eggs  are  laid  in  Labrador 
from  the  1st  to  the  end  of  June.  The  flight  is 
low,  but  swift  and  long  protracted ;  the  food 
consists  of  seeds,  berries,  minute  shell  fish,  and 
insects;  the  migrations  are  performed  mostly 
by  day;  it  is  gentle  and  unsuspicious.  The 
mite-throated  sparrow  (Z,  dlbicoUu^  Bonap.) 
is  about  7  inches  long  and  9}  in  alar  extent ; 
the  chin  is  abruptly  white ;  superciliary  stripe 
broad,  yellow  anteriorly  and  white  behind; 
median  head  stripe  white,  with  a  black  one 
on  each  side,  and  a  broad  black  streak  behind 
the  eye ;  edge  of  wing  and  axillaries  yellow ; 
2  narrow  white  bands  across  wing  coverts.  It 
is  found  in  the  eastern  United  States  and  west- 
ward to  the  Missouri,  appearing  in  groups  m 
the  southern  states  in  November  and  departing 
in  March  to  the  north ;  it  is  very  active  among 
hedges  and  thickets;  when  fat  and  plump,  it 
affords  delicious  eating. — The  genus  spizella 
(Bonap.),  which  differs  from  the  last  in  its 
smaller  size  and  longer  forked  tail,  contains  8 
Irell  known  northern  species.  The  field  spar- 
row (5.  pusilla^  Bonap.)  is  about  5^  inches 
long  and  8  in  alar  extent ;  the  bill  is  reddish ; 
ear  coverts,  crown,  and  back  rufous,  the  last 
with  blackish  streaks ;  sides  of  head  and  neck, 
and  stripe  over  eyes,  ashy ;  white  below,  tinged 
with  yellow  anteriorly ;  quills  and  tail  fiiintly 
edged  with  white,  and  2  bands  of  the  same 
across  wing  coverts ;  ruipn  yellowish  brown. 
It  is  found  in  eastern  North  America  as  far  as 


the  Missouri,  remaining  in  the  southern  states 
during  winter,  going  north  in  March,  and  ar« 
riving  in  New  England  toward  the  last  of 
April.  The  song  is  pleasing,  resembling  the 
trill  of  a  young  canary;  it  is  sociable  and 
peaceful,  and  very  prolific,  sometimes  raising 
8  broods  in  a  year ;  the  nest  is  on  or  near  the 
ground,  and  the  eggs  appear  light  ferruginous 
fi-om  the  blending  of  the  numerous  smaU  dots 
of  this  color ;  it  frequents  orchards  and  fields. 
The  cheeping  sparrow  (8.  aoeidlis,  Bonap.), 
commonly  called  chip  bird,  is  6^  inches  long 
and  Si  in  alar  extent ;  the  rump,  back  of  neck, 
and  sides  of  head  and  neck  are  ashy ;  the  back 
has  black  streaks  with  pale  rufous  edgings ;  the 
crown  is  uniform  chestnut,  the  forehead  black 
with  a  white  median  line,  a  white  streak  over 
the  eyes  and  a  black  one  from  the  bill  through 
and  behind  the  eyes;  white  below,  tinged 
with  ashy  on  the  upper  breast ;  tail  and  pri- 
maries with  paler  ed^gs,  and  2  narrow  white 
bands  across  wing  coverts;  bill  black;  in  the 
young  the  crown  has  nacrow  blacki^  lines, 
and^the  upper  breast  and  sides  are  streaked 
with  brown.  It  inhabits  North  America  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  very  common  everywhere,  ex- 
cept in  woods,  in  spring,  summer,  and  au- 
tumn, going  south  in  wmter ;  it  is  very  so- 
cial, is  found  with  almost  every  other  species 
of  sparrow,  and  is  so  familiar  as  to  enter  yards 
and  even  piazzas  for  food.  The  nest  is  never 
made  on  the  ground ;  the  eggs  are  4  or  6,  f 
by  f  of  an  inch,  greenish  blue,  with  slight 
brown  spots  at  the  larger  end,  and  rather 
pointed  at  the  smaller.  The  notes  are  6  or  7 
rapidly  repeated  and  loud  "cheeps";  the  fiight 
is  short,  irregular,  and  rather  low.  They  are 
great  favorites  from  their  gentle,  harmless,  and 
confiding  disposition,  in  this  resembling  the 
domestic  sparrow  of  Europe ;  they  are  the  most 
numerous  of  the  sparrows  in  New  England,  but 
arrive  some  weeks  later  than  the  song  spar- 
row.— ^The  genus  melospiea  (Baird)  differs  from 
eonotriehia  in  the  shorter  and  more  graduated 
tail,  longer  hind  toe,  shorter  and  more  rounded 
wings,  longer  tertiaries,  unspotted  under  partSy 
and  streaked  crown.  The  song  sparrow  (Jtfl 
melodia,  Baird)  is  6^  inches  long  and  8^  in  alar 
extent ;  the  general  tint  above  is  rufous  brown, 
with  dark  brown  streaks  and  grayish  edgings ; 
crown  rufous,  with  superciliary  and  median 
stripe  of  dull  gray;  white  below,  breast  and 
sides  streaked  with  dark  rufous;  no  distinct 
white  on  wings  or  tail.  It  is  found  from  the 
eastern  coast  to  the  high  central  plains,  and  is 
abundant  in  the  south,  where  it  raises  8  broods, 
making  a  new  nest  for  each.  Though  not  so 
handsome  as  some  other  sparrows,  its  song  is 
much  sweeter,  prolonged,  and  heard  at  all  hours 
of  the  day ;  it  nests  both  on  the  ground  and^in 
bushes ;  the  eggs  are  4  to  6,  bro^  ovate,  light 
greenish  white  with  specks  of  dark  brown; 
both  sexes  incubate.  The  fiight  is  short  and 
much  undulated ;  it  goes  south  in  winter,  and 
seldom  approaches  houses  nearer  than  gardens 
and  orchards;  it  is  very  active,  feeding  on 
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insects,  seeds,  and  berries. — ^In  patteretta 
(Swains.)  there  is  a  remarkable  elongation  of 
the  lateral  olaws  and  great  size  of  all,  the  body 
stont,  wings  long  and  pointed,  reaching  to  mid- 
dle of  tail,  the  2d  and  8d  qnills  the  longest  and 
the  1st  eqnal  to  the  6th,  and  the  tail  nearly 
even.  The  fox-colored  sparrow  (P.  Uiaea^ 
Swains.)  is  7i  inches  long  and  11^  in  alar  ex- 
tent ;  the  back  is  dusky  brown,  margined  with 
ashy,  lighter  on  head,  tail,  and  wing  coyerts, 
mfons  on  the  last  two ;  white  below,  streaked 
with  light  brownish  red  on  breast  and  sides  of 
lieok,  with  a  few  small  blackish  ones  on  the 
middle  of  the  former ;  mfons  patch  on  cheeks. 
It  is  fonnd  as  far  west  as  the  Mississippi,  pre- 
ferring the  northern  states  and  going  sonth  in 
winter;  it  is  seen  in  small  flocks  or  families  in 
the  nnderwood  and  along  brier-skirted  fences; 
it  breeds  in  Labrador,  from  which  it  departs 
about  Sept.  1,  reaching  the  southern  states  early 
in  Norember,  and  returning  about  April  10. 
The  flight  is  low,  rapid,  and  undulating ;  song 
clear,  ftdl,  sweet,  aijd  prolonged  for  hours  at  a 
time ;  they  are  sold  as  song  birds  in  the  Caro- 
linas  at  10  to  12  cents  ea^.  The  nest  is  oh  or 
near  the  ground,  of  large  size,  and  the  eggs  are 
laid  from  the  middle  of  June  to  July  6,  4  or  5^ 
in  number,  dull  greenish  with  irregular  small 
brownish  blotches ;  it  raises  but  one  brood  in 
a  season,  and  employs  various  artifices  to  draw 
intruders  away  from  its  nest. — The  old  world 
sparrows  belong  to  the  genus  passer  (Briss.),  in 
which  the  wings  are  moderate,  with  the  2d  and 
8d  quills  rather  longer  than  the  1st,  and  the 
moderate  tail  even  or  slightly  forked.  There 
are  about  20  species,  residing  in  cultivated  re- 
gions, even  in  the  midst  of  cities ;  the  food 
consists  of  buds,  seeds,  grains,  and  insects;  the 
nest  is  in  trees  or  hedges,  and  the  e^^  are  4 
or  6.  The  house  sparrow  (P.  dotneiUcus^  Linn.) 
b  6^  inches  long  and  9i  in  alar  extent ;  in  the 
male  the  upper  part  of  llie  head  is  light  brown- 
ish gray,  the  sides  of  the  neck  grayish  white, 
throat  black,  back  and  wings  chestnut  and 
black  with  a  white  band  across  the  latter,  and 
lower  parts  light  brownish  gray;  in  the  female 
the  head  is  grayish  brown  above  and  the  lower 

Earts  light  brownish  gray.  It  is  a  very  familiar 
ird,  picking  up  its  food  from  door,  window, 
and  farm  yard,  and  often  so  abundant  as  to 
commit  serious  depredations  in  wheat  fields ; 
though  feeding  chiefly  on  grain,  they  bring  up 
their  young  on  larves,  and  a  pair  is  said  to 
destroy  about  4,000  caterpillars  weekly  in  the 
breeding  season ;  yet  in  some  districts  of  Eng- 
land a  considerable  sum  is  paid  annually  for 
sparrow  heads,  under  the  idea  that  they  are 
enemies  of  the  fkrmer ;  they  are  generally  dis- 
tributed over  northern  and  central  Europe,  and 
are  brighter  colored  in  the  country  than  in  the 
cities ;  they  like  to  flutter  in  the  dust  like  do- 
mestic fowls;  the  males  flght  desperately  be- 
fore puring.  They  are  easily  caught  in  simple 
traps ;  the  flesh  is  very  delicate,  but  they  are 
too  small  for  game  unless  caught  in  nets;  they 
ftoiish  food   for  carnivorous  mammals  and 
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birds;  ti)eyliaveiio0ong,exeepta8m^i!fl{L 
loud  but  by  no  means  agreeable. 

SPARROW  HAWK,  a  small  biid  dysfji 
the  falcon  sub-&mily,  and  gennt  ttaxwin^ 
(Yieill.),  which  differs  from  fako  (Uihl)  h 
having  longer  tarsi,  covered  in  front  wi&  Im 
transverse  hexagonal  scaler  There  are  ike 
a  dozen  species,  widely  distributed  over  tik 
globe;  their  flight  is  very  gracefol,  iircfBlar, 
with  occasional  hoverings ;  uiey  eat  smiU  \b^ 
like  sparrows,  mice  and  moles,  lizards,  beitk 
and  grasshoppers ;  the  nest  is  made  of  &  few 
loose  sticks  on  a  rock  (Mr  in  a  hollow  tree,  oi 
the  eggs  are  4  to  6.  The  American  gpursf 
hawk  (T.  spaneriiiM,  Yieill.)  is  one  of  tbe  W 
somest,  most  active,  and  abundaiit  birds  in  ik 
United  States,  and  is  found  overthe  adrecoi- 
tinent  of  America.  It  is  11  to  12  inches  i«s, 
with  an  alar  extent  of  22 ;  the  crown  is  11^ 
red  surrounded  by  blue,  the  latter  color  eIiov- 
ing  itself  also  on  the  wings;  badL  ]iglitntfiio& 
spotted  with  black;  tail  darker,  with  M 
black  band  near  the  end,  tipped  with  tliite. 
and  lateral  feathers  with  broad  bbui  bin  cs 
the  inner  webs;  qnills  black,  with  whiufots 
on  inner  webs ;  throat  and  upper  neck  «  oks 
white,  with  two  black  bands  on  the  latter;  t 
spots  on  hind  neck,  and  numerous  <nes  en  &b* 
domen  and  sides,  black;  white  belov.tiD^ 
with  yellowish  on  breast;  the  yosDg  birds  hive 
wider  bands  of  black,  and  the  fanaksloi^ 
dinal  black  lines  on  the  crown  and  stripes  m 
the  tail.  The  eggs  are  dark  cream  or  iigbt  14 
more  or  less  spotted  with  brown,  neariysjia^ 
ical,  1^  by  H  inches;  both  sexes  incflbtte,! 
broods  being  raised  in  the  sontii;  thepiiiv? 
time  is  from  February  to  June,  aocopdiag  to 
latitude.  It  does  not  interfere  with  the  posh 
try  yard  or  game  birds;  it  is  oouudob  M 
houses  and  in  the  fields,  but  rare  in  woods:  6 
stands  very  erect  oh  some  elevated  ^"JJ* 
or  barn,  watching  for  prey,  upon  whidi  itdi* 
with  great  rapidity;  it  is  easilj  tuned, »» 
taken  young.  The  European  sparrow  toft 
(T.  aiaudarius^  Briss.)  has  been  dc«nb«d  & 
der  Kestrel.  The  aedpUer  «iw»  {P«1L) « 
Europe  is  also  called  sparrow  hawk;  theniifl 
is  dark  bluish  gray  above,  reddish  white  be*f 
with  yellowish  red  transverse  bare;  th«  fr 
male  is  grayish  brown  above,  and  OTsyisb  wfc« 
below  barred  with  dark  gray.  Ihesiaw 
habits  are  about  the  same  in  the  two  speoes. 

SPABTA,  or  Lacbd-smon,  the  capitil  tf 
Laconia,  the  chief  city  of  Peloponn^us,  tfj 
the  rival  of  Athens  in  the  tisUMT  o^  «^ 
Greece.  It  was  situated  on  the  np»t6si*a 
the  Eurotas,  between  the  tributaries  (&«  aa 
Tiasa,  about  20  m.  from  the  sea,  in  »  we?" 
remarkable  beauty  and  fertility,  bonnd«l « 
the  W.  and  E.  by  the  ranges  of  TajgetaitfJ 
Pamon.  Enclosed  by  mountains,  it  w»  »» 
by  Homer  the  "  hoUow  LaoedaHUon.  «  " 
about  6  m.  in  circumference, oonswi «T 
tinct  quarters  which  were  oripM??*2S 
viUages,  and  during  its  most  flowishiaf  pejj 
was 


ges,  ana  aurmg  iw  mow.  "*^'*"r\lHMl 
unfortified,  being  proteotod  by  th»B<«« 
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-amparts  of  the  valley.  Its  qoarters  were  Pitane 
a  tne  N.,  the  favorite  place  of  reaidence,  Oy- 
Losura  in  the  S.  W.,  Limxi»  in  the  £.,  and 
i£essoa  between  the  last  two.  Mgidm^  in  the 
^.  W.,  a<^oining  Pitane,  is  also  mentioned, 
^ne  of  its  steepest  hills  (the  northern  hill,  ac- 
cording to  Leake;  the  hill  of  the  theatre,  ao- 
sording  to  Onrtins)  was  called  the  acropolis,  on 
Yhich  were  the  temples  of  Athena  OhaloioBCUs, 
.he  tatelarv  goddess  of  the  citj,  of  Athena  Er- 
;ane,  the  Moses,  Zens  Oosmetas,  and  Ares  Areia, 
ind  manj  statues  in  honor  of  divinities  and 
leroes.  In  the  agora,  near  the  acropolis,  and 
idorned  with  temi>les  and  statues,  were  the 
council  house  of  the  senate  and  the  offices  of 
iie  public  magistrates,  the  Persian  ttoa  built 
>f  spoils  taken  in  the  Persian  war,  and  the 
»horus  where  Spartan  youths  danced  in  honor 
>f  Apollo.  Two  principal  streets,  named 
^phetais  and  Skias,  extended  nearly  parallel 
;o  each  other  from  the  agora  to  the  S.  E.  ex- 
.remity  of  the  city.  Upon  the  largest  of  the 
Spartan  heights  was  the  theatre,  a  magnificent 
>uiIdiDg  of  white  marble,  the  two  wings  of 
rvhich  still  remain,  480  feet  apart,  built  of 
nassive  quadrangular  blocks,  and  forming  the 
nost  important  relics  of  the  ancient  city. 
Che  private  houses  of  Sparta,  and  even  the 
>Blaoe  of  the  kings,  were  always  simple  and 
inadorned,  but  it  was  equalled  by  few  other 
jrreek  cities  in  the  ma^incenoe  of  its  temples 
ind  statues.  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  two 
tillages,  Magula  and  Psychiko,  about  one  mile 
ipart,  by  the  town  of  New  Sparta,  built  since 
;he  revolution  on  one  of  the  Spartan  hills,  and 
:>y  corn  fields  and  gardens,  amid  which  frag- 
nents  of  wrought  stone  may  be  seen  cropping 
Trom  the  ground.  A  careless  traveller,  it  is 
laid,  might  pass  over  the  site  without  suspect- 
jQg  that  a  city  had  ever  stood  there^ — Accord- 
Jig  to  tradition,  the  Leleges  were  the  most 
incient  inhabitants,  and  Lelex  the  first  king, 
in  the  vale  of  the  middle  Eurotas.  LacedsBmon^ 
;on  of  Jupiter  and  Taygete,  married  Sparta, 
third  in  descent  from  Lelex,  and  gave  the  name 
yf  his  wife  to  the  city  which  he  founded,  and 
bis  own  name  to  the  people  and  country. 
During  the  mvthioal  era  of  the  Achaan  mon- 
u*chies,  Menelaus  reigned  at  Sparta,  as  Aga- 
memnon at  Mycen»  and  Diomedes  at  Argos. 
After  the  Dorian  invasion  and  conquest  of 
Peloponnesus,  under  the  HeradidsB,  Sparta 
fell  to  EorysUienes  and  Prooles,  the  twin  sons 
of  the  Heradid  Aristodemus;  and  from  that 
epoch  date  the  lon^  succession  of  two  joint 
kings,  and  the  distinction  between  the  con« 
querors,  who  were  called  Spartans,  and  the 
native  Aohaaans  (P6H(Bci)y  who  became  tribu- 
tary. At  first  inferior  to  Argos,  Sparta  became 
the  chie(  of  the  Dorian  powers  only  after  the 
institutions  of  Lyourgus  had  made  it  a  nation 
of  professional  soldiers.  The  introduction  of 
the  Lycurgan  discipline  (not  later,  according 
to  Grote,  than  825  B.  0.),  the  earliest  de- 
terminable event  in  its  internal  history,  was 
followed  by  aggressions  which  gradually  ex- 


tended its  sway  over  the  greater  part  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus. There  is  no  certain  personal  his* 
tory  of  Lycurgus,  and  his  legislation  has  been 
called  the  codification  of  the  usages  of  the 
Dorio  race.  It  recognized  8  classes  of  per- 
sons: 1,  the  Spartans,  of  Dorian  stock,  resi- 
dent in  the  city,  alone  eligible  to  public  of- 
fices, all  warriors,  supported  from  the  lands 
around  the  city  which  belonged  to  them,  and 
bein^  disfranchised  when  they  failed  to  pay 
their  quota  to  the  public  mess;  2,  the  Perioeci 
or  Laoonians,  freemen  of  the  neighboring  town- 
ships, with  no  political  power,  devoted  to  agri- 
culture and  industry,  paying  rent  for  their 
land,  and  forming  bodies  of  heavy-armed  sol- 
diers in  war;  and  8,  the  helots,  or  serfe,  bound 
to  the  soil,  which  they  tilled  for  the  Spartau 
proprietors,  and  sometimes  employed  both  in 
domestic  and  military  service.  The  equal  divi- 
sion of  land  into  9,000  lots  for  Spartans,  and 
80,000  lots  for  Periceci,  is  doubted  by  Grote; 
and  the  number  of  Spartan  citizens  diminished 
from  the  era  of  the  Persian  war,  when  Herod- 
otus estimated  them  at  8,000,  to  the  time  of 
Agis  lY.,  when  they  had  dwindled  to  700,  of 
whom  100  alone  possessed  most  of  the  landed 
property  of  the  stete.  At  the  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment were  two  hereditary  kings,  whose 
power  was  gradually  restricted  till  tiieir  posi- 
tion was  one  of  nominal  honor  rather  than  real 
authority.  The  legislative  power  was  exer- 
cised by  two  assemblies,  that  of  the  elders  and 
that  of  the  citizens;  the  former  was  composed 
of  the  two  kings  and  28  members  aged  at  least 
60  years,  who  were  judges  in  capital  cases,  and 
initiated  and  discussed  all  measures  submitted 
to  the  popular  assembly ;  and  the  latter,  com- 
posed of  all  Spartan  citizens  of  80  years  of  age 
and  of  unblemished  character,  met  once  a 
month,  and  had  the  right  to  approve  or  reject 
measures  by  acclamation,  but  not  to  amend 
them.  The  ephors,  corresponding  to  the  Bo- 
man  tribunes  of  the  people,  and  probably  of 
later  origin  than  the  age  of  Lycurgus,  were  the  * 
representatives  of  this  assembly,  and  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war  exerted  despotic  authority, 
having  completely  superseded  the  kings  to 
directors  of  affairs.  The  most  important  part 
of  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus  related  to  the 
discipline  and  education  of  the  citizens.  The 
individual  was  held  to  exist  exclusively  for  the 
state,  to  which  he  should  devote  all  his  time, 
property,  and  energies;  and  every  child,  there- 
fore, was  under  public  inspection  from  his 
birth,  and  was  trained  simply  with  reference 
to  warlike  exercises,  since  mechanical  labor, 
husbandry,  and  commerce  were  despised  and 
neglected.  If  weak  or  deformed,  he  was  ex- 
posed to  perish ;  otherwise,  he  was  taken  at  7 
years  of  age  from  his  mother's  care,  and  edu- 
cated in  l£e  public  classes,  where  he  was  sub- 
jected to  the  severest  bodily  discipline,  to  hab- 
its of  subordination,  dexterity,  and  a  terseneas 
of  speech  which  became  distinguished  as  ^^la- 
oonic.^'  At  the  age  of  80  he  was  allowed  to 
engage  in  public  afiairs  and  to  marry,  but  still 
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oontiiiaed  nnder  public  discipline,  took  his 
meals  at  the  public  mess,  slept  in  the  public 
barracks,  and  was  released  from  militaiT-  ser- 
vice onlj  in  his  60th  year.  Both  sexes  were 
subjected  to  nearly  the  same  rigorous  gymnas- 
tic training,  the  aim  being  not  domestic  eiyoy- 
ment  or  refinement,  but  the  production  of  a 
hardy  race  of  citizens.  The  great  men  that 
arose  from  this  discipline  were  distinguished 
ezdusiyely  for  military  genius. — ^Under  the  Ly- 
curgan  constitution  Bparta  began  its  career  of 
conquest.  The  first  and  second  Messenian  wars 
(743-723  and  685-668)  doubled  its  population 
and  territory.  Before  600  B.O.  it  had  conquer- 
ed from  the  Arcadians  the  upper  parts  of  the 
▼alley  of  the  Eurotas,  and  after  repeated  con- 
tests compelled  Tegea,  the  capital  of  Arcadia, 
to  acknowledge  its  supremacy  (660).  The  long 
struggle  between  the  8partans  and  Argiyes 
terminated  in  favor  of  the  former  by  decisive 
victories  in  547  and  525.  Sparta  had  now  ac- 
quired the  hegemony  of  Greece,  and  Crcesus 
when  threatened  by  the  Persians  formed  an 
alliance  with  it  as  the  most  powerful  Greek 
state.  It  twice  invaded  Attioa,  and  interfered 
in  the  affairs  of  the  growing  Athenian  democ- 
racy. At  the  outbreak  of  the  Persian  war,  it 
was  by  unanimous  consent  intrusted  with  the 
chief  command.  The  battles  of  Thermopylaa 
and  Salamis  in  480,  and  of  PlatsBa  in  479,  were 
fought  respectively  under  the  Spartan  generals 
Leonidas,  Eurybiades,  and  Pausanias.  Accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  the  Lacedssmonians  were 
represented  at  Platcea  by  5,000  citizens,  6,000 
PerioBci,  and  85,000  helots.  The  allies,  excepting 
JRgma  and  the  Peloponnesian  states,  were  alien- 
ated by  the  arrogance  of  Pausanias,  and  therefore 
in  476  offered  the  supremacy  to  Athens.  The 
hegemony  thus  passed  from  Sparta  to  Athens, 
and  the  rivalry  of  these  states  modified  all  the 
history  of  Greece  till  the  Macedonian  era.  A 
destructive  earthquake  occasioned  a  revolt  of 
.the  helots  and  the  third  Messenian  war  (464- 
455).  The  Spartans  distrusted  and  rejected  an 
auxiliary  force  sent  by  the  Athenians  under 
Oimon,  which  was  the  cause  of  hostilities  (457- 
451),  the  prelude  to  the  long  Peloponnesian 
war  (481-404).  This  war,  in  which  the  op- 
posed Doric  and  Ionic  races  exhausted  their 
energies,  terminated  with  the  conquest  of 
Athens  and  with  the  restoration  of  the  hege- 
mony to  Sparta.  One  of  its  allies  was  Gyrus 
the  Younger,  and  in  return  it  aided  him  in  his 
attempt  to  dethrone  his  brother  Artaxerxes. 
The  successes  of  Agesilaus  II.  in  898  in  Asia 
Minor  had  led  him  to  form  the  project  of  over- 
throwing the  Persian  empire,  when  he  was  re- 
called by  a  confederacy  of  Oorinth,  Argos, 
Thebes,  and  Athens,  which  Persian  gold  and 
Greek  jealousy  had  prompted  against  Sparta. 
The  victories  of  Oorinth  and  Ooronea  were 
counterbalanced  by  the  naval  defeat  off  Onidus, 
and  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  (887),  which  left 
it  supreme  in  Greece,  deprived  it  of  its  cities  in 
Asia  Minor.  The  Spartans  exerted  unrivalled 
authority,   notwithstanding   the   alliance   of 


Thebes  and  Athena  agunst  it  in  879,  until,  k 
the  fatal  battle  of  Leuctra  in  37l,thejTeR 
defeated  by  the  Thebana,  and,  for  tlie  fiik  tig 
in  thqir  history,  by  inferior  nombers.  Ihtisos 
followed,  Sparta  narrowly  escaped  csptore.  ^ 
army  was  again  defeated  at  Mantinea  in  S^ 
and  it  was  stripped  of  the  domimcHU  wliich  i; 
had  acquired  from  the  Messeniiinfl,  Areadisiii 
and  Argives ;  and  from  this  time  it  ooksed  to 
be  a  leading  state  in  Greece.    Havisg  incamd 
the  enmity  of  Philip  of  Macedon  bj  sappoid]^ 
the  Phocians  in  the  sacred  war,  its  losses  veic 
confirmed  and  its  power  still  farther  nisd 
by  him ;  but  it  refrised  to  join  the  aUiioeeGf 
Athens  and  Thebes  against  him  before  theba- 
tle  of  Ohneronea,  next  to  recognize  his  leader- 
ship  in  the  proposed  expedition  sgamst  Pesi 
and  subsequently  to  join  the  Achstn  logs 
against  the  Macedonian  and  Boman  sniH^Emcx 
It  prompted  an  anti-Macedonian  moTemoi 
which  was  defeated  by  the  vietoiyof  Aod;)!- 
ter  at  Megalopolis  in  881.    The  kings  Aes  IT. 
(244-240)  and  Oleomenes  ffl.  (286-220)  it- 
tempted  to  revive  the  andent  virtue  bj  restor- 
ing the  institutions  of  Lycurgas,  aboym^  ^ 
ephoralty,  cancelling  aU  debts,  redistiM^ 
the  lands,  and  enlarging  the  number  of  ddsss; 
but  the  defeat  of  SeUasia  (221)  by  the  Adsffis 
and  Macedonians  followed,  and  Sparta  for  the 
first  time  fell  into  the  hands  of  conqaeitBi 
From  intestine  factions  sprang  tiie  nsaipiaoes 
of  Machanidas  and  Nabis  (210-192),  aflervlalJ 
it  was  compelled  with  the  whole  of  Pdopoa- 
nesus  to  submit  to  the  Achean  league,  notil  s 
146  it  fell  with  the  rest  of  Greece  nnder  tiieiv 
minion  of  Rome.    (See  Athesb,  and  G«Dct> 
SPAKTAOUS,  a  Roman  ^^iaiMor,  of  lirs- 
cian  birth,  and  leader  of  a  servile  rebeDloaE 
Y8-71B.O.  Originally  a  shepheid,  he  beoiKi 
chief  of  banditti,  and  was  captnred  I^tbe&f- 
mans  on  one  of  his  predatory  excnrsioBs.  m 
was  sold  and  trained  as  a  gladiator,  and  mTj 
persuaded  70  of  his  associates,  Thradia?  iw 
Gauls,  who  were  in  preparation  fi>'^®5!lj 
at  Rome,  to  escape  with  him  fitnnthe  sefew 
of  Lentulus  at  Capna.    They  took  rdogt » 
the  crater  of  Mt  Vesuvius,  and  choee  Sptft8«« 
for  their  leader.    0.  Claudins  Pnlcher  w«j» 
against  them  with  8,000  men,  bnt  was  def^ 
and  his  arms  became  the  trophy  of  thej'** 
Spartacus  now  prodaimed  liberty  to  all  stf* 
that  should  fiee  to  him,  and  his  force  wasttii 
so  greatly  increased  that  for  two  7^  ^ 
held  the  supremacy  in  Campania,  1^ 
Bruttium,  and  other  parts  of  m-  ^^^ 
head  of  70,000  men  he  trinrnjAed  w  fo 
consular  armies  in  72,  and  forced  to  Boffiw 
captives  to  fight  as  gladiatow  at «»  wna» 
games  which  he  celebrated.  HisanajoK^J; 
ed  to  100,000  men,  the  consnls  were  ag^  «* 
feated,  and  he  meditated  an  atteABP^*?? 
itself.    His  own  desire  was  to  eecojetWD^ 
dom  of  the  slaves  by  taking  them  beyooa  iw 
Alps,  but  they  -^^ '  ^^  nlnnder,  i^^ 
leaver  '       ~ 
periority  i 


Ips,  but  they,  eager  fbr  plunder,  r^ 
ive  Italy.    He  for  a  toe  mamtamed  ^  »J 
riority  in  71,  though  8  legions  took  tJ»i«« 
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Tuader  the  prastor  M.  Liomins  Grassas.  A  por- 
tion  of  his  foroe  had  preyionsl  j  separated  from 
him  imder  his  lieatenant  Orizus  only  to  be 
routed^  and  now  the  slaves  again  divided,  and 
^vrere  twice  defeated  by  Orassos.  Spartacns 
-withdrew  to  the  extreme  point  of  Brnttimn, 
olosely  pressed  by  the  Romans,  and  there  ne- 
C^tiatod  with  Oilioian  pirates  to  take  him  across 
Uie  straits  into  SicUy,  where  his  arrival  would 
liave  been  the  sign^  for  reviving  the  scarcely 
suppressed  Sicilian  servile  war.  The  ]pirates, 
liowever,  betrayed  him ;  he  attempted  in  vain 
to  cross  on  rafts ;  lost  12,000  men  in  two  futile 
efforts  to  break  through  the  besiegers ;  at 
length  effected  his  escape;  and  immediately 
Pompey  was  suounoned  from  Spain  and  Lucul- 
lus  from  Thrace  to  provide  for  ihe  safety  of 
Borne.  But  the  power  of  the  slaves  was  bro- 
ken by  jealousy  and  divisions ;  the  Gkmls  sepa- 
rated from  Spartacus,  and  were  immediately 
defeated  with  a  loss  of  80,000;  the  followers 
who  remained  to  him  refused  to  esci4>e  to  the 
north ;  he  gained  one  more  victory,  attempted 
in  vain  to  seize  the  shipping  at  Brundusmm, 
and  perished  in  battle  with  Orassus  near  the 
head  of  the  river  Silarus.  Sixty  thousand  reb- 
els feu  in  this  battle,  and  6,000  were  made  pris- 
oners, and  were  crucified  in  the  Appian  way. 
The  critical  investigationsof  modern  historians 
have  led  to  an  appreciation  of  his  character 
very  different  from  that  of  the  contemporary 
Boman  writers,  by  whom  he  was  naturally 
painted  in  the  blackest  colors. 

SPARTANBURG,  a  N.  W.  district  of  South 
Carolina,  bordering  on  North  Oarolina,  bound- 
ed N.  E.  by  Broad  river  and  S.  W.  by  the  En- 
noree,  and  intersected  by  Tiger  and  Pacolet 
rivers;  area,  950  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  26,920, 
of  whom  6,241  were  slaves.  The  surface  is 
hilly  and  the  soil  fertile.  Gold,  iron,  and  lime- 
stone are  found,  and  there  is  a  mineral  spring 
at  Glenn.  The  productions  in  1860  were 
878,664  bushels  of  Indian  com,  112,998  of 
wheat,  168,662  of  oats,  and  80,429  of  sweet 
potatoes.  There  were  12  machine  shops^  9 
tanneries,  5  saw  and  planing  miUs;  2  foundenes, 
60  churches,  and  1,000  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Spartanburg 
and  Union  railroad.    Oapital,  Spartanburg. 

SPEAKER,  a  term  applied  to  the  presiding 
officer  of  each  house  of  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the 
United  States  congress,  and  generally  of  the 
lower  houses  of  the  state  legislatures.  The 
presiding  officer  of  the  British  house  of  lords  is 
the  lord  chancellor  for  the  time  bein^,  whose 
appointment  is  derived  from  the  sovereign ;  but 
the  house  of  commons  elects  its  own  speaker, 
who  must  be  approved  by  the  crown,  and  who 
can  only  speak  or  vote  in  committee,  except 
in  the  case  of  an  equality  of  votes,  when  he 
gives  the  casting  vote.  He  holds  office  until 
the  dissolution  of  the  parliament  of  which  he 
was  elected  speaker.  The  house  of  represent- 
atives of  the  United  States  elects  its  own 
i^eaker  at  the  first  session  of  each  congress. 


who  holds  office  until  the  meeting  of  the  next 
congress ;  and  in  the  state  legislatures  an  anal- 
ogous practice  prevails. 

SPEAKING  TRUMPET,  a  metallic  tube 
with  a  small  end  fitted  to  the  mouth,  and  en- 
larging toward  the  wide  opening  at  the  other 
extremity,  used  for  giving  greater  intensity  to 
the  voice,  as  the  sound  is  forcibly  projected 
through  it.  Instruments  of  this  sort  appear 
to  have  been  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks, 
and  Alexander  the  Great  is  reported  to  have 
used  one  in  giving  orders.  They,  however, 
attracted  little  or  no  attention  afterward  nntal 
about  the  year  16T0,  when  Sir  Samuel  Mor- 
land  brought  the  subject  before  the  royal 
society,  and  exhibited  some  instruments  of  his 
own  construction.  They  were  conical-shaped 
tubes,  suddenly  opening  out  at  the  l^ge  end  to 
a  great  width.  It  is  stated  that  Oharles  II., 
speaking  in  his  natural  voice  through  one  6^ 
feet  long,  was  distinctly  heard  1,000  yards  off; 
and  that  another  person  was  understood  at  the 
distance  of  ^  miles.  The  principles  upon 
which  the  action  of  the  speaking  trumpet  de- 
pends are  not  clearly  understood.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  sound  gained  in  intensity  by 
successive  reflections  from  the  waUs  of  the 
tube,  and  that  the  atrial  undulations  whidi 
produce  it  are  thus  carried  forward  in  a  col- 
lected body  on  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the 
trumpet  It  is  only  on  or  near  this  line  that 
the  full  effect  of  the  trumpet  is  perceived,  and 
the  person  using  it  therefore  holds  it  in  the 
direction  toward  which  he  wishes  the  sound 
conveyed.  On  the  assumption  that  the  effect 
proceeds  frt»m  successive  reflections,  the  best 
form  of  the  trumpet  would  be  that  of  a  para- 
bolic conoid,  its  focus  in  the  mouthpiece.  This 
also  being  well  adapted  for  collecting  sounds 
from  without,  and  bringing  them  together  in 
one  focal  pointy  is  the  most  suitable  form  for 
the  ear  trumpet.  It  is  not,  however,  by  any 
means  certain  that  the  sound  is  reflected  from 
side  to  side  of  the  trumpet ;  and  from  the  ex- 
periments of  Hassenfratz  it  seems  that  the  effect 
IS  not  diminished  either  when  the  vibrations 
are  prevented  by  a  tight  wrapping  of  cloth 
around  the  trumpet,  or  when  the  reflections 
are  prevented  by  a  lining  of  woollen.  It  would 
appear  then,  as  suggested  by  Sir  John  Leslie  in 
his  '*  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Nature 
and  Propagation  of  Heav'  tliat  tne  propagation 
of  the  sound  may  be  owing  to  a  strong  longi- 
tudinal vibration  of  a  body  of  ur,  forcibly  acted 
upon  by  the  organs  of  articulation,  in  the  con- 
fined space  in  which  it  is  partially  detained 
until  suddenly  released  from  the  reflected  form 
of  the  aperture  to  spread  along  the  atmosphere. 

SPEOIES,  a  division  among  animals,  the 
precise  limits  of  which  are  differently  estab- 
lished by  naturalists,  and  by  some  regarded  as 
a  non-existent  or  constantly  changing  relation- 
ship. Buffbn  defines  a  species  as  a  succession 
of  similar  individuals  which  reproduce  each 
other;  Ouvier^s  definition  is  nearly  the  same, 
the  fact  of  constant  succession  constituting  alone 
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the  Tiiiitj  of  the  species;  both  these  definitioDfl 
applj  eqnaUj  well  to  yarieties  artificially  pro- 
daced  and  to  acknowledged  species,  and  are 
therefore  incomplete.  The  aavooates  of  the 
iinitj  of  the  hnman  races  are  compelled,  more 
or  less  completelT,  to  make  fertility  of  of^ring 
the  test  of  specific  identity.  Dr.  Prichara  sajs 
the  idea  of  a  species  inclades  only  the  follow- 
ing conditions:  "separate  origin  and  distinct- 
ness of  race,  evinced  by  a  constant  transmisnon 
of  some  characteristic  pecnliarity  of  organiza- 
tion,*' varieties  being  snch  diversities  as  are 
observed  to  take  place  within  the  limits  of 
species;  some  of  the  latter  may  become  perma- 
nent by  propagation  in  a  breed,  and,  unless  the 
fact  of  their  origination  be  known,  impossible 
to  distinguish  from  original  species.  Prichard 
also  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  hybridity  is  a 
test  of  species,  thongh  he  admits  that  the  nu- 
merous exceptions  to  the  sterility  of  hybrids  may 
well  excite  doubt  as  to  the  soundness  of  this 
conclusion.  Some  of  his  followers  in  America 
have  assumed  as  a  fact  the  sterility  of  hybrids, 
and  have  made  it  a  test  of  specific  difference; 
on  this  subject  see  the  authorities  quoted  un- 
der Hybrid.  Prof.  Agassiz,  in  hb  "  Essay  on 
classification'*  (part  i.  chap.  2,  sec.  6\  main- 
tains that  sexual  union  is  a  result  of  tne  dose 
relationship  established  in  the  beginning  be- 
tween individuals  of  the  same  species,  and  is 
not  the  cause  of  their  identity  in  successive 
generations;  the  first  created  animals  paired 
because  they  were  made  for  each  other,  and  not 
to  build  up  a  spedes,  which  had  ftdl  existence 
as  a  natural  group,  and  in  harmonious  numer- 
ical proportions,  before  the  first  individual  pro- 
duced by  sexual  connection  was  bom;  on  this 
principle  the  procreation  of  hybrids  from  near- 
ly allied  species,  with  all  their  degrees  of  fer- 
tility, loses  its  apparent  contradiction  to  gen- 
eral laws.  Another  difiSculty,  according  to  the 
same  author,  in  the  way  of  making  sexual  rela- 
tions determine  the  limits  of  species  is,  that 
promiscuousneas  of  intercourse  does  not  prevail 
among  men  or  most  of  the  higher  animals; 
every  farmer  knows  that  different  breeds  of 
the  same  species  are  less  indined  to  mingle 
than  individuals  of  the  same  breed.  Facts, 
accumulating  everyday,  go  to  show  that  a  spe- 
cies does  not  imply  the  idea  of  community  of 
origin,  of  a  necessary  genealogical  connection, 
or  of  creation  in  a  single  locality.  -  Though  spe- 
cies are  limited  in  dieir  existence,  as  palsBon- 
tology  teaches  us,  their  duration,  as  compared 
with  a  single  life,  may  be  regarded  as  bound- 
less, or  at  any  rate  beyond  computation.  Spe- 
cies belong  to  a  certain  period  of  time,  and  hold 
definite  relations  to  external  conditions  and  to 
coexisting  animals  and  plants,  as  in  distribution 
over  the  earth,  capacity  for  enduring  dimatic 
changes,  habitat  in  re^rd  to  land  and  sea  and 
to  physical  geography,  nature  of  food,  duration 
of  life,  mode  of  association,  period  of  reproduc- 
tion, changes  or  metamorphoses  during  growth, 
size  and  proportion  of  parts,  ornamentation, 
variations  in  a  state  of  nature  or  domestication, 


te.  With  so  many  dements  in  ibe  pnUen 
it  is  manifestly  impoaable  to  pronoance  cpoi 
iq>ecifi^  identity  or  diversity  at  first  ^t: 
many  doubtful  n>edes  have  been  intit)doMl 
into  zoology  and  botany  from  an  inoompleti 
idea  of  what  constitates  a  species.— St.  &  G. 
Morton  defines  a  species  as  "  a  primoidial  cr- 
ganio  fbrm,"  implymg  a  umform^of  anatosi 
cal  structure  and  physic^ogical  fimctira  hoa 
the  beginning;  he  makes  the  foUowing  dh> 
sion :  1,  remote  species  in  tiie  same  gemn  b^ 
tween  which  hybrids  are  never  prodoeed;  i 
allied,  producing  infertile  offispnug;  nd  i, 

Sroximate,  with  a  fertsle  offspring  ikUtk, 
ome  naturalists  are  of  opinion  that  ifaere&t 
several  species  of  men ;  there  are  man j  oat^ 
logical  differences,  implying  variety  of  ie> 
tion,  habit,  and  powei«.     De  Lamarck  isd 
Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire  deny  the  existence  of  p«r- 
manent  species  in  nature,  and  inaiflt  npoo  iLa 
uninterrupted  successian  of  the  animal  tioe- 
dom,  and  the  gradual  merging  of  one  q)ewi 
in  another  from  the  earliest  gedogical  ages;  i 
view  which  Darwin  ("  On  tie  Ongin  of  Spe 
cies  by  means  of  Natural  Selection,"  LoedfB, 
1859)  has  recently  revived.     Swainfioa  iid 
others  are  of  opinion  that  pennaneot  Tan^ 
ties,  arising  from  peculiarities  of  dimate.  food, 
and   treatment,   constitute  species.   BariiB 
maintains   the   theory  of  the  tranaaoutkg 
of  one  species  into  another  by  descent  with 
modification  through  natural  selection;  thit 
species  are  only  strongly  marked  and  infn 
or  loss  permanent  varieties,  descended  frta 
comparatively  few  original  types,  contiDiiiv  is 
unbroken  series  through  all  geolqgicsl  im, 
though   many  intermediate  forma  bare  be- 
come extinct  and  have  1^  no  trace  bdund  fs^ 
continuaUy  but  very  dowly  changing  by  tl« 
preservation  and  accumulidon  of  saett^ 
slight  favorable  variations,  so  that  no  dear  fr 
tinction  can  be  drawn  between  species  td 
well  marked  varieties.    The  troth  as  to  t!f 
origin  of  species  is  probably  to  be  foorf  bfr 
tween  the  two  extremes  of  their  indepen*^ 
creation  and  descent  by  natural  selection,  i^ 
two  are  not  inconsistent  in  reality,  tbongii^ 
may  be  in  appearance,  as  is  ahown  bj  M 
Parsons  in  the  "  American  Jomnal  of  Swart 
for  July,  1860 ;  he  assumes  the  middle  poori, 
that  there  have  probably  been  creative  act*w 
the  several  species,  equally  remoted  fitffl  b- 
dependent  creations  out  of  unorganiaed  BMtiej 
and  from  origin  through  natural  ^^^^^v°^ 
taking  advantage,  in  the  succesnTe  dewg 
ments^  of  previously  existing  and  nearat  ilW 
iiTiiTnii1g^  and  modifying  them  in  tiw  txt^oiA 
of  the  new  species.  . 

SPECIFIC  GRAVITY.    See  Gum.  S»- 


cmo. 


SPECTACLES,  a  pair  of  lenses  set  in  a  li^ 
frame  in  such  manner  as  to  be  conrenieoK 
worn  in  front  of  the  eyes  for  the  P^T**" 
assisting  defective  vision.  The  Ibises  aw  d*" 
of  diflTerent  forms  adapted  to  the  aereni  «mJ 
ofdefects  to  be  corrected;    mentliepop'* 
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the  €je  is  flattened,  as  is  common  in  old  agOi 
and  tibe  rays  of  light  from  any  object  are  not 
sufficiently  refracted,  bo  as  to  be  brought  to  a 
focus  on  ike  retina,  bat  wonld  be  at  some  dis- 
tance back  of  it,  the  lens  required  is  double 
convex,  and  of  that  degree  of  convexity  suited 
to  the  particular  case.    Tliat  there  may  be  the 
least  spherical  aberration,  and  consequently 
the  most  perfect  image  on  the  retina,  the  radU 
of  the  outer  and  inner  surfiaces  should  be  as  6 
to  1  in  glass,  and  as  14  to  1  in  lenses  of  quartz. 
In  generd  the  required  focal  distance  of  glasses 
diminishes  with  the  age  of  the  person,  as  the 
defect  of  farsip^htedness  increases;   and  Dr. 
Kitchener,  in  his  '' Economy  of  the  Eyes,^^  has 
given  the  number  of  inches  of  focus  adapted  to 
the  different  ages,  as  86  inches  for  40  years,  24 
for  60, 16  for  60, 12  for  70,  9  for  80,  7  for  90, 
and  6  for  100 ;  but  no  rule  of  this  kind  can  be 
of  universal  application.    The  opposite  defect 
of  nearsightedness,  caused  by  the  rays  after 
entering  the  eye  being  too  soon  refracted  by 
reason  of  the  excessive  convexity  of  the  crys- 
talline lens,  requires  a  double  concave  lens, 
which  shall  spread  the  rays  farther  apart  be- 
fore they  reach  the  eye,  and  thus  throw  their 
point  of  meeting  further  back  upon  the  retina. 
— ^The  use  of  ^ectacles  is  not  merely  for  con- 
venience in  bringing  objects  in  the  usud  range 
and  distinctness  of  the  healthy  eye ;  but  they 
serve,  ^en  properly  selected  and  used,  as  a 
protection  agdnst  rapid  deterioration  of  its 
powers.    The  tendency  to  increasing  farsight- 
edness and  corresponding  indistinctness  of  vi- 
sion with  increasing  age  is  checked  by  the  use 
of  convex  glasses  of  as  low  power  as  will  suit 
the  eye ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  those  are  worn 
of  a  higher  power  than  is  necessary,  the  eye 
is  strained,  and  the  natural  defect  increased  by 
its  being  compelled  to  accustom  itself  to  lenses 
adapted  to  a  flatter  eye.    The  same  principle 
applies  in  the  use  of  concave  lenses,  those  of 
comparatively  low  power  tending  to  check  the 
increase  of  the  defect,  and  those  of  higher 
power  than  necessary  hastening  it.    It  is  also 
important  to  commence  the  use  of  spectacles 
inmiediately  when  it  is  perceived  that  they  af- 
ford better  vision  and  relief  to  the  eye ;  a^d 
they  should  be  changed  for  others  of  greater 
power,  whenever  found  insufficient    Glass  of 
the  lowest  dispersive  power  should  be  selected 
for  the  lenses,  and  uncolored,  unless  it  be  de- 
sirable to  protect  the  eye  from  excessive  light, 
when  it  may  be  of  a  bluish  gray,  or  still  better 
of  a  greenish  shade  or  opaque.    Defects  such 
as  inaccuracy  of  figure,  blebs,  and  scratches  are 
to  be  particularly  avoided.    The  first  may  be 
detected  if  letters  upon  a  printed  page  appear 
distorted  when  seen  through  the  glasses  placed 
near  to  them  and  then  gradually  moved  back 
toward  the  eye.   The  other  defects  are  exposed 
on  passing  the  glasses  between  the  eye  and  the 
flame  of  a  candle.    Rock  or  quartz  crystal  is 
sometimes  used  instead  of  glass.    It  is  not  so 
liable  to  receive  scratches,  being  harder  than 
glass ;  but  it  is  a  question  whether,  the  rays  of 


light  being  irregularly  refracted,  the  eye  is  not 
h^ured  by  lenses  of  this  materuil.  Sir  David 
Brewster,  however,  strongly  recommends  the 
use  of  the  variety  known  as  the  Brazilian  quartz 
pebble,  which  has  a  lower  dispersive  power 
than  any  kind  of  glass.  In  selecting  spectacles 
he  advises  that  particular  attention  be  given 
to  the  special  service  they  are  designed  for, 
whether  for  near  use  as  in  reading,  writing, 
^.,  or  for  more  distant  employment ;  and  that 
this  known  distance,  whatever  it  may  be, 
should  be  applied  to  determine  the  required 
distance  apart  of  the  centres  of  the  two  glasses. 
This  is  done  by  first  ascertaining  how  &r  from 
the  eye  the  lens  will  be  placed  when  it  rests  in 
its  proper  position  in  its  frame  on  the  nose, 
and  then  the  distance  between  the  centres  of 
tiie  pupils  when  they  are  directed  to  a  point 
at  the  distance  at  which  we  wish  to  use  them. 
Lines  thus  drawn  from  each  pupil  to  the  point 
determined  should  pass  through  the  centres  of 
the  glasses  and  thus  ^x  their  distance  apart, 
which  it  is  obvious  will  be  less  than  that  of  the 
pupils  themselves.  Spectacles  should  thus  be 
worn  only  for  the  particular  use  they  are  se- 
lected for ;  and  if  the  eyes  require  axa  to  view 
objects  at  other  distances,  other  spectacles 
should  be  provided  adapted  to  these  distances. 
The  foi^al  length  of  the  lenses  should  also  vary 
with  the  distances  of  observation,  as  for  read- 
ing, viewing  galleries  of  pictures,  or  still  more 
distant  objects.  Single  lenses,  as  in  the  com- 
mon eye  glass,  are  very  objectionable.  One 
eye  is  liable  to  be  exercised  more  than  the  oth- 
er, and  a  difference  is  likely  to  be  occasioned 
in  their  power  and  focal  length.  It  is  not  un- 
usual to  find  such  a  difference  in  the  two  eyes, 
and  in  this  case  the  lenses  should  be  correspond- 
ingly different  from  each  other.  An  instru- 
ment called  a  visometer  has  been  recently  in- 
troduced for  determining  the  relative  powers 
of  the  two  eyes,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
them  with  the  suitable  lenses.  Spectacles  have 
also  been  made  with  lenses  differently  set  in 
order  to  correct  obliquity  of  viaon,  as  squint* 
ing.  Spectacles  called  periscopic  were  con- 
trived by  Dr.  Wollaston,  with  a  view  of  giving 
more  scope  to  the  vision  without  so  much  turn- 
ing of  the  head  as  is  necessary  with  the  use  of 
ordinary  spectacles.  For  this  purpose  the  lenses 
are  made  concave  on  the  side  turned  to  the 
eye,  and  for  farsightedness  their  shape  is  that 
of  a  meniscus  or  crescent;  for  nearsightedness 
they  are  thicker  toward  the  edges  and  thinnest 
in  tiie  centre,  and  the  curve  of  least  radius  is 
that  of  tiie  surface  next  the  eye,  while  in  the 
other  case  it  is  of  the  outer  surface.  The  ad- 
vantage gained  is  probably  at  the  expense  of 
some  distinctness,  as  the  eye  does  not  look 
through  the  centre  of  the  lenses.  To  afford 
the  greatest  protection  to  weak  eyes  against 
the  accession  of  bright  light,  side  lenses  or 
wings  of  colored  glass  are  sometimes  added,  or 
instead  of  glasses  pieces  of  light  fabric  are  in- 
troduced with  the  view  of  excluding  light  and 
dust.    The  mounting  of  spectacles  has  been 
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carried  to  great  perfection  in  the  construction 
of  the  most  delicate  frames  of  steel;  some  of 
which  like  hair  lines,  at  the  great  exhibition 
of  1851,  weighed  only  11  grains,  and  the  whole 
weight  including  glasses  did  not  exceed  2  dwta. 
— When  and  by  whom  spectacles  were  invented 
is  not  known.  Boger  Bacon,  who  died  in  1292, 
speaks  in  his  OpuB  Majus  of  the  benefit  to  old 
men  and  those  with  weak  eyes  derived  from  the 
nse  of  a  plano-convex  glass,  or  large  segment 
of  a  sphere,  by  its  magnifying  the  small  letters. 
Several  Italian  writers  of  the  early  part  of  the 
14th  century  distinctly  allude  to  the  inventi<^ 
as  being  then  recent ;  and  Muschenbroek  states 
that  it  is  inscribed  on  the  tomb  of  Salvinus 
Armatus,  a  Florentine  nobleman  who  died  in 
1317,  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  spectacles. 

SPECULUM  (Lat.  speculum,  a  mirror),  a 
term  commonly  applied  to  concave  metaJlio 
reflectors,  snch  as  are  used  in  reflecting  tele- 
scopes for  concentrating  the  rays  of  light  from 
distant  luminous  bodies,  and  presenting  the 
image  of  these  in  their  focus.  Their  perfec- 
tion consists  in  large  surface,  whereby  they 
collect  the  greatest  quantity  of  light;  in  the 
highest  possible  polish,  whereby  it  is  reflected 
with  least  loss;  and  in  the  most  exact  parabol- 
ic curvature,  rendering  the  image  distinct  and 
precise.  .In  a  speculum  of  6  feet  diameter,  a 
variation  even  at  its  edge  from  the  true  para- 
bolic curvature,  so  minute  as  to  escape  detec- 
tion with  any  except  the  most  refined  means 
of  measurement,  may  render  the  whole  useless. 
To  attain  perfection  in  the  face  of  such  difficul- 
ties has  cidled  forth  the  careful  study  and  per- 
severing labors  of  the  most  eminent  astrono- 
mers and  mechanicians.  The  metallic  alloy 
best  adapted  for  the  requirements  of  specula 
was  first  employed  for  this  purpose  by  Sir 
Isaac  i^ewton,  and  is  similar  to  that  used  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians  for  mirrors.  It  consists 
of  copper  and  tin,  to  which  Newton  added  a 
little  arsenic,  and  sometimes  silver ;  but  Lord 
Bosse  finds  that  the  two  metals  first  named 
are  better  without  the  addition  of  any  other, 
and  he  is  particular  that  they  should  be  com- 
bined in  their  atomic  proportions  (4  atoms  of 
copper  =:  126.8,  to  1  of  tin  =  59),  and  the  purest 
metals  should  be  selected ;  for  the  smaller  spec- 
ula it  is  even  recommended  that  the  copper  be 
obtained  by  the  electrotype  process.  This  is 
hardly  practicable  for  the  large  ones.  The  al- 
loy is  remarkable  for  its  extreme  brittleness 
and  hardness.  Large  masses  of  it  sometimes 
break  firom  a  slight  blow  or  sudden  change  of 
temperature ;  and  it  is  so  hard  that  it  cannot 
be  wrought  with  tools  of  steel.  It  takes  a 
most  brilliant  polish,  which  it  has  been  known 
to  retain  with  little  tarnish,  though  exposed 
to  the  air  for  more  than  16  years.  A  large 
speculum,  however,  ought  always  to  be  cov- 
ered when  not  in  use,  and  the  air  about  it 
should  be  kept  dry  by  means  of  an  open  box 
of  quicklime.  Great  difficulties  have  been  en- 
countered in  preventing  the  large  specula  from 
changing  their  form  by  their  own  weight;  and 


those  of  6  feet  diameter  are  made  so  fhick,;!: 
give  them  the  necessary  stiffness  (thon^jb  se;^ 
ported  when  finished  by  the  most  ingenioos  % 
pliances),  that  they  are  among  the  heaTiest  of 
bronze  castings;  and  from  ^e  mmeroos p^ 
cautions  they  exact,  the  preparation  of  ti 
rough  mass  is  among  the  most  difficult  c^ 
foundery  operations.  A  6-foot  speculmn  ¥t^ 
4  tons ;  one  of  3  feet,  3}  inches  thick,  wei^ 
13  cwt. ;  and  one  of  2  feet,  3}  cwt  The  sJky 
is  prepared  by  melting  the  metals  sepanielj. 
and  pouring  the  tin  into  the  copper,  stiirlsf 
rapidly,  and  then,  before  the  tin  oxidizO)  cd 
ing  the  alloy  into  ingots.  It  is  tested  ?bts 
cold  to  ascertain  its  bnlliancy,  and  more  as  ii 
added  if  necessary.  Bdbre  the  best  netitcd 
of  making  the  great  castings  was  deteniLEci 
upon,  the  sever^  processes  connected  vithtlis 
operation  were  the  subjects  of  mnnercHis  ex- 
periments. It  was  even  found  that  tbeks 
cast  iron  crucibles,  as  usually  cast  withtk 
mouths  down,  were  unsuitable  for  rmt^ 
the  alloy  on  account  of  their  poroatj,  andda 
defect  was  remedied  by  casting  others  vri: 
the  months  up.  One  was  prq)ared  by  Ud 
Eosse  that  held  15  cwt. ;  but  two  of  baJf  tlj 
capacity  are  found  more  convenient  to  cj<. 
They  are  swung  on  cranes,  so  as  to  be  qwily 
lifted  from  the  furnaces,  and  transfer  theiselud 
alloy  directly  into  the  moulds.  The  be^  mode 
of  preparing  the  latter  has  beea  a^ri^ed  A 
from  long  experimental  trials  in  the  castjugof 
the  smaller  specula.  It  was  found  tb&i  &^ 
moulding  would  not  answer  for  the  surface  of 
the  disks,  as  the  texture  of  the  aQoj  ^ist^ 
outside  was  rendered  somewhat  spoogrsid 
crystalline;  and  though  this  was  soaifbta 
to  be  detected  only  by  the  microscc^*,  it  ^ 
seriously  impaired  the  polished  surface.  Be 
face  of  the  disk  at  least  must  thenbe  "chillrl 
as  cast  iron  is  chilled,  by  pouring  it  into  oear 
lie  moulds  to  increase  the  density  of  its  n- 
face.  But  the  ordinary  temperature  of  i^ 
atmosphere  was  found  to  be  too  low  »*  ^ 
moulds  to  receive  this  alloy,  and  thej  »« 
consequently  heated  to  about  212*topreT^t 
too  sudden  cooling  and  consequent  img^ 
contrac^jion.  For  moderate-sized  •qwwliCa* 
iron  moulds  were  used,  necessarily  opei.  or 
the  casting  would  inevitably  fly  '^  l^^" 
They  were  made  a  little  deeper  than  the  ^ 
ulum,  with  the  bottom  of  the  same  convec? 
with  this,  and  so  supported  that  they  cm  « 
instantly  filled  from  the  lowest  poat*  c^ 
turned  into  a  horizontal  position  when  cm^ 
with  the  proper  weight  of  the  metal  Betf 
and  any  foreign  substance  present  are  thus*- 
ried  up  to  the  surfiwe,  and  separated  from  tti 
alloy.  This,  however,  was  not  snfficie^^rt 
feet  for  the  largest  castings,  and  Loitl  r^>s« 
was  led  to  adopt  for  these  the  following  me'J^: 
An  iron  frame  of  sufficient  diameter  w^  f^'J; 
with  pieces  of  hoop  iron  set  on  edge  and  r^ 
ly  wedged  together,  and  the  upper  aortaw^ 
turned  oflT  to  the  curvature  of  the  we/V^ 
speculum.    This  was  to  serTe  for  the  wtwi 
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of  the  mould,  being  tight  enough  to  hold  the 
melted  metal,  while  it  allowed  the  escape  of 
the  gases   through  the  interstices  uniformly 
over  the  whole  face.    Upon  this  bottom  was 
laid  the  wooden  pattern,  made  twice  as  deep  as 
the  intended  spectlmn,  and  with  an  allowance 
of  vV  ^  ^^^  diameter  for  shrinkage.    The  si^es 
of  the  moald  were  then  formed  by  ramming 
sand  around  the  pattern.    Bj  this  arrangement 
the  first  cooling  is  on  the  under  face,  next  on 
the  sides,  and  the  final  congealing  is  on  the 
top  or  back,  where  the  contraction  and  result- 
ing irregularities  will  be  concentrated  in  the 
least  important  part.    The  casting  being  made, 
the  next  operation  is  the  annealing,  which  also 
exacts  extraordinary  care.     The  metal  while 
red-hot  is  removed  to  a  furnace  specially  pre- 
pared for  it,  the  bottom  having  the  curvature 
of  the  disk  (unless  in  case  of  using  an  iron 
mould, when  this  too  is  taken  along).    By  fires 
already  kept  up  several  days,  the  inner  walls  of 
the  furnace  should  be  at  a  full  red  heat.    The 
vacant  spaces  around  the  casting  are  then  filled 
with  Ignited  fuel,  and  every  aperture  is  care- 
fully luted.     A  large  speculum  should  thus  be 
left  to  cool  for  a  month  to  6  weeks ;  and  the 
result  may  still  be  unsatisfactory  if  the  walls 
of  the  furnace  are  less  than  two  feet  thick. — 
The  production  of  the  true  parabolic  figure, 
combined  with  a  brilliant  polish,  is  spoken  of 
by  Prof.  Nichol  as  one  of  the  most  wonderftd 
achievements  of  art.   It  is  attained  by  grinding, 
succeeded  by  polishing,  and  in  all  the  details 
of  the  operations  the  utmost  care  is  necessary 
to  secure  that  precise  accuracy  of  figure  on 
which  the  whole  success  depends.    Machines 
applicable  to  this  object  have  been  invented  by 
Sir  W.  Herschel  and  his  son.  Lord  Rosse,  Mr. 
Lassell,  an  amateur  optician  and  astronomer, 
Mr.  De  la  Rue,  Mr.  Grubb  of  Dublin,  and 
others,  which  are  of  too  complicated  construc- 
tion to  be  particularly  described  in  this  place. 
The  object  sought  for  is  to  restrict  the  opera- 
tion of  the  rubbing  tools  to  the  production  of 
the  particular  curvature  required,  and  insure  a 
uniform  action  upon  every  part  of  the  surface 
of  the  disk^    The  speculum,  placed  upon  a 
dowly  revolving  platform,  presents  its  face 
to  the  action  of  the  rubber  above  it,  which 
by   Lord   Rosse's   arrangement   was   caused 
to  vibrate   regularly  in  one  and  the  other 
direction,  while  at  the  same  time  it  revolved 
at  a  different  rate  from  that  of  the  speculum. 
Mr.  Lassell  caused  the  rubber  to  revolve  in 
small  circles,  while  the  speculum,  turning  on 
its  axis,  which  was  not  in  line  with  that  of  the 
rubber,  presented  successively  all  portions  of 
its  surface  to  this  circling  action  of  the  rubber, 
thus  imitating  the  movements  of  the  hands  by 
which  the  small  specula  had  previously  been 
successfully  polished.    The  principles  of  the 
an-angement  of  Mr.  Lassell  were  so  mathemati- 
cally exact,  that,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Nasmyth,  "  a 
speculum  having  a  decidedly  hyperbolic  figure 
n»ay  be  corrected  and  brought  to  a  perfect  pa- 
rabola, or  to  a  spherical  curve,  or  the  same 
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may  be  done  in  the  reverse  order  at  pleasure.^ 
The  accuracy  of  the  polishing,  and  the  limit  to 
which  the  consequent  reduction  may  be  carried, 
is  subjected  to  an  optical  test  during  the  opera- 
tion, as  no  mechanical  one  can  well  be  applied 
of  sufficient  delicacy,  and  the  former  moreover 
is  to  be  the  constant  test  of  the  work  in  its 
practical  uses.  The  test  consists  in  observing 
through  an  eye  piece  the  reflection  of  the  disd 
of  a  watch  set  directly  over  the  speculum,  and 
as  in  the  case  of  Lord  Rosse^s  operations  at  the 
height  of  90  feet.  The  success  of  the  polishing 
was  dependent  on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
as  regards  temperature  and  moisture,  both  of 
which  required  at  times  to  be  artificially  regu- 
lated. The  tools  for  first  smoothing  the  face 
of  the  speculum  are  made  up  of  pieces  of  grit- 
stone, cemented  together  in  a  frame^  and  dressed 
on  the  face  to  the  proper  degree  of  convexity. 
The  next  are  disks  of  cast  iron,  their  face  also 
of  the  exact  curvature,  and  grooved  by  two 
lines  of  furrows  ^  inch  wide,  and  the  same 
deep,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles. 
These  are  fed  with  sharp  quartz  sand,  and  af- 
terward with  emery  and  water.  When  the 
work  has  proceeded  to  the  use  of  very  fine 
emery  the  scratches  disappear,  and  the  rubber 
is  in  perfect  and  uniform  contact  with  the  spec- 
ulum. For  polishing,  the  cast  iron  rubber  was 
used  by  Lord  Rosse,  counterpoised  and  provided 
with  circular  grooves  in  addition  to  the  recti- 
linear ones.  Its  face  was  coated  with  a  thin 
layer  of  pitch,  with  another  upon  this  of  rosin 
and  flour,  which  serves  as  the  bed  for  the  pol- 
ishing powder  or  rouge  to  imbed  itself.  Mr. 
Lassell's  polisher  was  of  pine  wood  in  two  lay- . 
ers,  the  grain  crossing,  and  the  face  coated 
with  pitch  above.  The  preparation  of  these 
polishers  involves  a  number  of  nice  operations, 
which  may  not  be  neglected  without  great  risk 
of  failure.  The  largest  specula  when*  polished 
ought  never  to  be  removed  from  their  sup- 
ports ;  for  however  carefully  lifted,  the  figure 
would  be  almost  certain  to  lose  its  accuracy 
by  change  of  pressure  in  the  mass.  Even  one 
of  9  inches  diameter,  when  supported  by  the 
pressure  of  springs  against  8  stops  bearing  on 
its  edges,  loses  its  defining  power.  Sir  John 
Herschel  laid  the  speculum  upon  folds  of  wool- 
len cloth,  packing  others  closely  all  around 
it,  filling  the  space  between  its  edges  and  the 
box  that  contained  it ;  but  this  is  not  sufficient 
to  preserve  the  form  of  the  large  specula  of  6 
feet  diameter  and  as  many  inches  thick,  and 
the  contrivances  for  this  are  a  most  compli- 
cated system  of  bearings,  springs,  and  levers. 
— Specula  exhibit  some  peculiarities  in  their 
forms  and  applications  to  use,  according  to  the 
kind  of  reflecting  telescope  for  which  they  are 
designed.  It  is  evident  that  as  they  reflect  im- 
ages as  mirrors,  the  observer  cannot  be  placed 
directly  in  ftont,  and  it  is  not  obvious  how  he 
can  take  his  position  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
telescope,  as  in  using  those  of  the  refiractory 
kind.  This,  however,  is  accomplished  in  the 
reflecting   telescope  of  Dr.  James  Gregory, 
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known  as  the  Gregorian  telescope,  hj  an  aper- 
ture throagh  the  centre  of  the  specnlam,  and 
the  introduction  of  a  small  concave  speculum 
in  the  centre  of  the  great  tuhe,  £acing  the  large 
speculum,  and  a  little  in  advance  of  its  focus. 
JBack  of  the  great  speculum  the  tuhe  is  extend- 
ed of  reduced  diameter,  and  in  its  extremity  is 
a  magnifying  eye  piece,  by  which  the  image  re- 
flect^ from  the  small  speculum  through  the 
aperture  of  the  large  one  reaches  the  eje.  In 
8ir  William  HerschePs  great  telescone,  with  its 
4-foot  speculum  and  40-foot  focal  length,  the 
disk  was  entire,  and  the  image  was  reflected 
direct  to  an  eye  piece  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube 
and  near  one  side  of  it,  so  as  not  to  intercept 
too  much  light.  This  was  effected  by  a  slight 
inclination  of  the  plane  of  the  speculum.  In 
Sir  Isaac  Newton^s  telescope  the  disk  was  also 
entire,  and  a  small  plain  speculum  reflected  the 
cone  of  rays  sent  from  it,  before  meeting  in  the 
focus,  to  the  eye  piece  placed  in  the  upper  side 
of  the  tube.  Cassegrain^s  telescope  differs  from 
Gregory^s  in  the  small  reflector  being  convex 
instead  of  concave.  Specula  have  recently  been 
made  of  polished  silver  surface,  which  has  the 
advantage  over  that  of  the  speculum  metal  of 
reflecting  91  per  cent,  of  the  incident  light,  in- 
stead of  67  per  cent.  The  silver,  after  the 
method  of  M.  L6on  Foucault,  is  laid  in  a  very 
thin  uniform  coating  upon  a  speculum  of  glass, 
figured  and  polished  to  a  true  parabola.  This 
is  done  by  Drayton^s  process  of  precipitating 
the  metal  from  the  solution  in  nitric  add  by  ou 
of  cassia.  The  precipitated  silver  is  polished 
by  gentle  rubbing  with  a  skin  lightly  tinged 
with  oxide  of  iron,  and  soon  acquires  a  very 
brilliant  lustre  without  material  change  of 
figure.  This,  however,  was  questioned  by  Mr. 
Grubb,  when  the  subject  was  under  considera- 
tion before  the  British  association  at  Dublin, 
who  asserted  from  his  own  experience  that  the 
removal  of  a  thickness  of  jt.Vttt  ^^  jjr.Vinr  ^^  *^ 
inch  might  seriously  impair  the  accuracy  of  the 
defining  power  of  the  speculum.  M.  Foucault 
had  preserved  the  silver  mirrors  for  8  months 
without  their  being  injured  by  tarnishing ;  but 
whenever  this  might  occur  they  were  easily 
polished  again,  and  the  silver  itself  could  be  at 
any  time  renewed. — ^The  subject  of  the  specu- 
lum, in  its  mathematical  and  mechanical  details, 
is  treated  in  various  memoirs  in  the  scientific 
English  journals,  from  the  time  of  Newton's 
paper  in  the  ^^  Philosophical  Transactions"  of 
1672  to  the  present  day.  Lord  Rosse's  papers  are 
contidned  in  the  ^'  Edinburgh  Journal,'^  vol.  ix., 
1828,  and  vol.  ii.  (new  series),  1829,  and  in  the 
"  Philosophical  Transactions,"  1840  and  1850. 
The  mechanical  details  are  fully  described  in 
HoItzapffePs  "  Mechanical  Manipulations."  For 
Lassell's  process,  see  "  Transactions  of  the  Roy- 
al Astronomical  Society,"  1849. 

SPELMAN,  Sib  Henbt,  an  English  antiqua- 
ry, born  at  Ck)ngham,  near  Lynn,  Norfolkshire, 
in  1562,  died  in  London  in  1641.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  and  at 
the  age  of  18  commenced  the  study  of  law, 
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served  as  sheriff  of  his  county,  and  vis  i;h 
pointed  by  James  L  comniiBsioner  to  detemin 
disputed  claims  to  lands  aod  manorB  in  Irelasi 
In  1612  he  withdrew  from  pubtic  empbT- 
ment  and  settled  in  London  to  pnRoc  b 
antiquarian  researches.  Hd  wrote  a  trestac 
J)^  nan  Temerandis  EceleaUy  in  defeooe  of 
church  property,  which  involved  him  in  so» 
controversy.  His  other  works  are :  Glmnn 
Archaiologicum  (1626),  which  he  earned  goIt 
to  the  letter  I,  and  which  was  completed  fine 
his  MSS.  after  his  death;  Concilia,  LtmU, 
Leges,  Constitutionet,  in  Be  EededaticQ  (^ik 
Britanniei,  also  left  incomplete  (2  rok,  16S9- 
'64);  and  VUlare  Anglieanum  (1656).  Tn 
work  entitled  BeUquia  SpelmanmoM  (foL^.^- 
ford,  1698)  is  a  collection  of  his  papenrekiar 
to  the  laws  and  antiquities  of  inland,  fit 
left  a  manuscript  entitled  Arthaimyt  Gn^v 
cue,  on  the  contractions  in  old  writi]ig& 

8PENCE,  Joseph,  an  English  author,  bom 
at  Engsclero,  Hampshire,  April  25.  16JS, 
drowned  at  Byfleet,  Surrey,  Aug.  20.  ITSe. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  entered  holder 
ders,  and  was  elected  professor  of  poetrr  t 
Oxford.  He  had  puhlished  in  1736 1  aiail 
critical  volume,  entitled  "An  Essay  on  Popes 
Odyssey."  He  made  a  tour  through  Fnnce 
and  Italy  in  1780-'38,  in  company  vithCkria, 
earl  of  Middlesex,  afterward  doke  of  Dt«et. 
Ho  published  in  1731  a  biography  of  Skpha 
Duck,  afterward  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  Dwi's 
poems,  and  in  1736  reproduced  vith  a  preface 
at  Pope's  request  Sackville's  tragedy  of  "Gor- 
hoduc."  In  1742  he  was  appointed  totheproftfr 
sorship  of  modem  history  at  Orfard.  h  K4j 
appeared  his  "  Polymetis,"  in  which  he  atttcft* 
ed,  by  comparing  the  works  of  the  fiomin  y^ 
and  the  remains  of  the  ancient  artists,  to  ub- 
trate  them  mutually.  He  is  said  to  hare  cla> 
ed  £1,500  from  the  sale  of  this  voii  vbyi  5 
one  of  those  discussed  by  Lesang  in  hl<I* 
hxm.  He  also  edited  Bhicklock's  P«?J*^ 
wrote  tracts  on  various  snbieda  vhidb  « 
contained  in  Dodaley's  "  Fugitire  Piew^  ^ 
most  interesting  production  is  entitledj^iW" 
dotes,  Observations,  and  Characten  of  R«is 
and  Men,"  collected  from  the  converatioa  rt 
Pope  and  others,  and  valuable  with  referew 
to  the  literary  history  of  his  time.  Aftff  «■ 
maining  in  manuscript  more  than  half  ^^ 
tury,  it  was  published,  with  notes  amiaw*- 
raphy,  by  S.  W.  Singer  (London,  1«);  *» 
ed.,  1858).  ,  ^ 

SPENOE,  WnxiAM,  an  English  ento!n|^«?^ 
born  in  1788,  died  in  London,  Jan.  ^'7'  ^ 
1805,  while  engaged  in  buaness  at  o:^^^^ 
sented  a  few  specimens  of  insects  to  t..e  fir- 
William  Kirby,  and  thus  laid  the  fbnndanaD « 
a  life-long  friendship  with  him.  He  pr^-f; 
in  1808  that  they  should  write  in  Pf*"^ 
work  on  entomology;  and  the  i*^*!^... 
"Introduction  to  Entomology,  ^\^r^. 
of  the  Natural  History  of  I^wts,  (r'!^ 
1815-^26;  7th  ed.,  1  vol,  1868).  It  <^^ 
of  51  letters,  of  which  9  were  wrtt«  OJ*' 
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Spenoe,  20  by  Mr.  Kirby,  and  22  by  the  an- 
t^lzLors  coiyointly.  He  removed  in  1826  to  the 
oontinent,  and  yisited  the  principal  European 
oapitals  daring  the  next  8  years,  returned  to 
England  and  settled  in  London.  He  was  a  fel- 
lo^w  of  the  royal,  linnsBan,  and  entomological 

societies. 

SPENCER.    I.  A  K  co.  of  Kentucky,  inter- 
sected by  Salt  river ;  area,  280  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
X860,  6,188,  of  whom  2,205  were  slaves.    The 
surface  is  hilly  and  the  soil  fertile.    The  pro- 
ductions in  1850  were  T75,878  bushels  of  Indian 
oorn,  65,614  of  wheat,  109,215  of  oats,  15,660 
lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  22,826  of  wool.     There 
Tvere  10  churches,  and  544  pupils  attending 
schools.    Capital,  Taylorsville.     II,  A  S.  W. 
CO.  of  Indiana,  bordering  on  the  Ohio  river, 
l>ounded  E.  by  Anderson's  creek,  and  W.  by 
Jl«ittle  Pigeon  creek ;  area,  890  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860,  14,556.    The  surface  is  hilly  in  the  W. 
part  and  level  in  the  S.,  and  the  soil  fertile. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  598,185  bushels 
of  Indian  corn,  19,777  of  wheat,  89,216  of  oats, 
and  1 ,  697  tons  of  hay.   There  were  14  churches, 
and  1,260  pupils  attending  schools.    Bitumi- 
nous coal  Is  abundant.    Capital,  Rockport. 

SPENCER,  Ambrose,  LL.I).,  an  American 
jurist,  bom  at  Salisbury,  Conn.,  Dec.  18, 1765, 
died  at  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  March  18, 1848.  He  was 
educated  at  Yale  and  Harvard  colleges,  and 
-was  graduated  at  the  latter  in  1788.  Having 
studied  law,  he  commenced  practice  in  Hud- 
son, N.  Y.,  where  he  was  elected  city  clerk  in 
1786.  In  1793  he  represented  Columbia  co.  in 
the  state  legislature ;  in  1795  and  for  7  consec- 
utive years  he  was  state  senator;  in  1802  he 
was  appointed  attorney-general ;  in  1804  made 
A  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  and  in  1819 
promoted  to  be  chief  justice,  which  office  he 
resigned  in  1828,  and  resumed  the  practice 
of  his  profession  at  Albany.  He  was  for  some 
years  mayor  of  that  city,  and  also  represented 
the  Albany  district  in  congress.  In  1889  he 
retired  to  the  village  of  Lyons,  and  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits.  In  1844  he  presided 
over  the  national  whig  convention  at  Balti- 
more. His  energy,  resolution,  and  high  legal 
attainments,  devoted  as  they  were  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  to  public  affairs,  have 
left  a  permanent  impress  on  the  constitution 
and  institutions  of  New  York. — Johk  Can- 
field,  LL.D.,  son  of  the  preceding,  an  Amer- 
ican jurist  and  statesman,  bom  in  Hudson,  N. 
Y.,  Jan.  8, 1788,  died  in  Albany,  May  18, 1855. 
lie  was  graduated  at  Union  college  in  1806, 
and  in  1807  became  private  secretary  of  Gov. 
Tompkins.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Canandaigua  in  1809,  in  1811  was  made  mas- 
ter in  chancery,  in  1814  postmaster  of  Canan- 
daigua, and  in  1815  district  attorney  for  the 
western  district  In  1817  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  congress,  where  he  was  one  of  the 
committee  to  examine  into  the  affairs  of  the 
United  States  bank,  and  drew  up  the  commit- 
tee's report.  In  1819-^20  he  was  a  member 
of  the  state  assembly,  and  in  the  latter  year  its 


speaker;  and  he  was  subsequently  reelected 
to  the  assembly  at  8  different  times.  In  1824 
he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate,  and  in  1827 
appointed  by  Gov.  Clinton  one  of  the  revisers 
of  the  statutes  of  the  state,  upon  which  he 
published  a  series  of  essays  explaining  their 
purposes.  In  1889  he  was  appointed  secretary 
of  the  state  of  New  York.  President  Tyler  in 
1841  appointed  him  secretary  of  war,  and  in 
1848  transferred  him  to  the  treasury  depart- 
ment. He  resigned  in  1844,  in  conseouence 
of  his  opposition  to  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
and  afterward  devoted  himself  to  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  He  was  repeatedly  appoint- 
ed a  commissioner  on  important  questions  by 
the  state  legislature,  and  nis  thorough  and  ex- 
tensive leg^  attainments  caused  his  advice  to 
be  sought  on  most  constitutional  questions. 
The  organization  of  the  state  asylum  for  idiots 
and  the  improvement  of  the  common  school 
system  of  the  state  were  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  accomplished  by  his  efforts.  He  edited 
the  first  American  edition  of  De  Tocqueville's 
''Democracy  in  America,"  with  an  original 
preface  and  notes  (New  York,  1888). 

SPENCER,  Hesbebt,  an  English  author, 
bom  in  Derby  in  1820.  He  was  educated  by 
his  father,  a  teacher  in  Derby,  and  his  undo, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Spencer,  a  clergyman  of  the 
established  church,  who  at  one  period  trav- 
elled and  lectured  in  the  United  States.  At 
the  age  of  17  he  became  a  civU  engineer, 
but  after  about  8  years  abandoned  the  pro- 
fession, having^  during  this  period  contributed 
various  papers  to  the  "Civil  Engineer's  and 
Architect's  Journal."  His  first  productions  in 
general  literature  were  in  the  shape  of  a  series 
Of  letters  on  the  "Proper  Sphere  of  Govern- 
ment," published  in  the  "Nonconformist" 
newspaper  in  1842,  some  of  which  were  re- 

Srinted  in  pamphlet  form.  From  1848  to  1852 
e  was  engaged  as  a  writer  for  the  "Econo- 
mist," and  during  this  time  published  his  first 
considerable  work,  "Social  Statics,"  an  analy- 
sis of  the  principles  of  sociology  or  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  social  structure.  In  1855 
appeared  his  "  Principles  of  Psychology,"  an 
attempt  to  analyze  the  relations  between  the 
order  of  the  worlds  of  matter  and  mind.  Its 
fundamental  idea  has  been  stated  as  follows : 
'^  The  universal  law  of  intelligence  flows  direct- 
ly from  the  co5peration  of  mind  and  nature  in 
the  genesis  of  our  ideas.  It  is  this :  that  just  in 
proportion  as  there  is  a  persistency  in  the  order 
or  relationship  of  events  in  nature,  so  will  there 
be  a  persistency  in  the  connection  which  sub- 
sists between  the  corresponding  states  of  con- 
sciousness. The  succession  or  coexistence  of 
external  phenomena  produces,  of  course,  a  like 
succession  or  coexistence  in  our  mental  per- 
ceptions; and  when  any  two  psychical  states 
often  occur  together,  there  is  at  length  estab* 
lished  an  internal  tendency  for  these  states  el- 
ways  to  recur  in  the  same  order.  Starting 
therefore  from  this  law,  the  author  first  traces 
the  growth  of  the  human  intelligenoo  through 
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the  lower  phenomena  of  reflex  action  and  in- 
stinct; then  shows  how  onr  unconscious  life 
merges  in  a  succession  of  conscious  phenom- 
ena; and,  lastly,  carries  us  upward  through  the 
regions  of  memory,  &c.,  to  the  highest  exercise 
of  reason  and  the  normal  derelopment  of  the 
feelings/'  Mr.  Spencer  has  contributed  exten- 
sively to  the  English  periodicals,  and  repub- 
lished a  volume  of  these  articles  under  the  title 
of  "Essays,  Scientific,  Political,  and  Specula- 
tive,'' among  which  are  papers  on  the  "  Genesis 
of  Science,"  the  "  Origin  and  Functions  of  Mu- 
sic," the  "Philosophy  of  Style,"  "Transcenden- 
tal Physiology,"  " Over  Legislation,"  "Theory 
of  Population,"  &c.  Other  articles  since  have 
attracted  marked  attention,  as  "  Recent  Astron- 
omy and  the  Nebular  Hypothesis,"  "The  Laws 
of  Organic  Form,"  "Progress,  its  Law  and 
Course,"  "  The  Social  Organism,"  &c.  A  series 
of  review  articles  on  "  Education,  Intellectual^ 
Moral,  and  Physical,"  was  republished  collec- 
tively in  1860.  Mr.  Spencer  is  at  present 
(1862)  engaged  upon  a  series  of  philosophical 
works  designed  to  unfold  in  their  natural  sci- 
entific order  the  principles  of  "Biology," 
"Psychology,"  " Sociology,"  and  "Morality," 
to  be  published  in  quarterly  parts. 

SPeNCEE,  Jesse  Ames,  D.D.,  an  American 
clergyman  and  author,  bom  at  Hyde  Park, 
Dutchess  CO.,  N.  Y.,  June  17,  1816.  He  was 
paduated  at  Oolumbia  college  in  1887,  and 
having  studied  theology  in  the  general  semina- 
ry of  the  Episcopal  church,  he  was  ordained 
deacon  in  July,  1840,  and  priest  the  next  year. 
After  2  years'  labor  in  the  ministry  at  Goshen, 
N.  Y.,  he  was  compelled  by  ill  health  to  make 
a  trip  to  Europe,  and  on  his  return  home  he 
engaged  in  educational  pursuits  and  various 
literary  occupations.  In  1848-'9  he  travelled 
in  Europe,  Egypt,  and  the  Holy  Land,  and  in 
1850  was  appointed  professor  of  Latin  and 
oriental  languages  in  Burlington  college,  N.  J. 
He  became  editor  and  secretary  of  the  Epbco- 
pfd  Sunday  school  union  and  church  book  so- 
ciety in  1851,  but  resigned  that  position  in 
1867.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from 
Oolumbia  college  in  1852,  and  was  elected  vice- 

S resident  of  tiie  Troy  university  in  1858,  but 
eclined.  He  has  published  a  volume  of  "  Dis- 
courses" (1843);  "History  of  the  English  Ref- 
ormation" (1846);  "The  New  Testament  in 
Greek,  with  Notes  on  the  Historical  Books" 
(1847);  "Caesar's  Commentaries,"  with  copi- 
ous notes,  lexicon,  &c.  (1848);  "Egypt  and 
the  Holy  Land"  (1849),  a  book  of  travels;  and 
a  "History  of  the  United  States"  (3  vols.  8vo., 
illustrated,  1858). 

SPENCER,  John  Charles,  8d  earl,  an  Eng- 
lish  statesman  and  agricultural  reformer,  born 
May  80,  1782,  died  at  Wiseton  hall,  Notting- 
hamshire, Oct.  1,  1845.  He  was  educated  at 
Harrow  school  and  at  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  1804  entered  the  house  of  com- 
mons as  member  for  Oakhampton,  being  then, 
and  indeed  during  his  whole  political  career, 
known  by  his  courtesy  title  of  Viscount  Al- 
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thorp.  During  the  wing  admimBtntkEi .{ 
1806~'7  he  held  the  appointment  of  jnniorlr 
of  the  treasury,  and  in  the  long  interral  of  i..r 
ascendency  which  succeeded  he  vas  a  lead- 
of  the  opposition  in  the  lower  house,  tL? 
for  upwaind  of  25  years  he  represented  i> 
county  of  Northampton.  Upon  the  retam  - 
the  whigs  to  power  in  1830,  Lord  AlUiorp  n 
appointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  aadW 
came  ministerial  leader  in  the  bonse  of  «>::> 
mens,  through  which  he  was  instrmneDta!  r. 
carrying  the  reform  bill  and  the  poor  Is* 
amendment  bill.  He  resigned  with  his  r> 
leagues  in  Nov.  1834,  and  did  not  aftemri 
take  a  prominent  part  in  public  affain.  Ab^ 
the  same  time  he  succeeded  his  father  is  Esn 
Spencer,  and  being  relieved  from  official  oo 
pations  he  devoted  himself  with  zeal  to  pisri- 
cal  farming  and  the  rearing  of  cattle,  kA  :t 
his  efforts  gave  a  considerable  stimulus  to  «p 
cultural  reform.  The  royal  agricnftnral  s&s*^ 
ty,  founded  at  his  suggestion  and  of  whkh  Lt 
was  the  first  president,  was  one  of  the  dos 
important  agents  in  effecting  this  result  Hi 
was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Boxbur^ 
club,  and  vice-chairman  of  the  sodetjfflf  tij 
diffusion  of  uaefal  knowledge. 

SPENOEB,  WiLUAM  BoBKST,  an  h;l^ 
poet,  bom  in  1769,  died  in  Paris  in  ISSl.  Et 
was  a  grandson  of  Charles,  2d  duke  of  Msri- 
borough,  and  for  many  years  held  a  prociatd 
position  in  metropolitan  circles  as  a  tfIi  aiidj 
man  of  fashion.  In  1796  he  pubBshed  a  trsos- 
lation  of  BQrger's  Leonore,  and  hispoemsfsb- 
sequently  produced  comprise  principally  bal- 
lads and  occasional  pieces  known  u  i fw  « *> 
eiStS,  some  of  the  latter  of  which  are  amoE; 
the  most  polished  and  elegant  of  their  ds^ 
Pecuniary  difficulties  obliged  him  to  spend  d< 
latter  portion  of  his  life  in  Paris.  Hb  po«? 
were  collected  and  published  in  1835,  inn  J 
memoir  of  the  author. 

SPENER,  Pnmpp  Jakob,  a  Gennaa  cfer 
gyman,  and  founder  of  the  sect  of  thepif»3 
in^ermany,  born  at  Kappoltsveilcr,  iioy:^ 
beauviUe,  in  Alsace,  Jan.  13,  16S6,  M  a 
Berlin,  Feb.  6,  1706.    He  studied  theologrfi 
Strasbourg,  and  at  the  age  of  19  he^oe  tbe 
tutor  of  tiie  sons  of  the  prince  of  BirkeuieM. 
In  1659  he  commenced  a  toor  of  the  m^^ 
ties,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  ^f.^ 
iting  in  succession  Basel,  Tubingen,  frtJ^*^ 
Geneva,  and  Lyons,  acquiring  flome  ne»  ^ 
ence  or  language  in  each,  and  spending  3  j^t 
in  the  tour.    In  Lyons  he  devoted  cowrfenw 
attention  to  heraldry,  and  commeneed  s«^ 
historico-genealogical  works,  wbch  be  j^- 
lished  at  intervals  during  the  ncit »  r^-^ 
Returning  to  Strasbourg  in  16«2,heirtf  *, 
pointed  public  preacher  to  the  cit[,«J°;* 
soon  after  invited  to  Frankfort^-th^Jf*^'; 
a  similar  capacity.    In  1670  he  fff^;;?; 
weekly  meeting  of  his  hearers,  whch  hea^ 
coUegia  pietatu,  at  which  he  eif «u»«°^ 
difficulties  that  they  had  fonnd  m  ffT: 
From  this  meeting,  and  those  which  grerv* 
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of  it,  sprang,  without  anj  design  on  Spener's 
part,  the  sect  of  the  pietists,  so  called  at  first 
in.   derision  by  the  professors  and  people  of 
Leipsic,  but  eventaali  j  ^^  name  was  accepted 
'by  tliemselves.    In  1686  he  removed  to  Dres- 
den, where  he  was  appointed  oonrt  preacher, 
and.  made  a  member  of  the  oonsistorj.    His 
vio^vs  were  violently  opposed  by  the  Saxon 
clergy,  especially  after  ike  foundation  of  the 
neiw-  university  at  Halle,  the  professorships  in 
-virliich  were  filled  by  his  disciples,  and  which 
l>ecame  at  once  the  central  point  of  the  pietistic 
doctrines.    The  old  Lutherans  brought  against 
lilm  264  charges  of  heterodoxy.    He  defended 
liimself  with  ability  and  success ;  but  in  1691  he 
gladly  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  elector 
Frederic  of  Brandenburg  to  take  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Berlin,  where  he  was  appointed  pro- 
vost, inspector  of  the  church  of  St.  Nicolai,  and 
assessor  of  the  consistory.  His  later  years  were 
devoted  to  the  preparation  of  theological  works. 
SP£NS£R,'EDBnjND,  an  English  poet,  bom 
in  East  Smithfield,  London,  probably  in  1558^ 
died  in  King  street,  Westminster,  Jan.  16, 1699. 
In  one  of  his  poems  he  alludes  to  his  con- 
nection with  ^^  an  house  of  ancient  fame,"  and  it 
is  maintained  by  Mr.  Oraik  that  he  belonged  to 
the  Spencers  of  Hurst  wood,  Lancashire ;  but  the 
rank  of  his  parents  and  the  degree  of  his  affinity 
to  a  noble  family  are  unknown.    He  was  en- 
tered a  sizar  of  Pembroke  hall,  Cambridge,  in 
1669,  and  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  1572 
and  of  master  in  1676.    He  there  formed  a  life- 
long intimacy  with  Gilbert  Harvey,  the  poel^ 
and  astrologer;  and  from  one  of  his  letters  it 
appears  that  Spenser  left  the  university  in  con- 
eeqnence  of  having  offended  certain  influential 
persons  and  in  despair  of  academical  prefer- 
ment.   He  was  received  by  some  friends  in  the 
north  of  England,  perhaps  at  Hnrstwood,  where 
be  wrote  his  ^^  Shephearde's  Calendar,"  and 
fell  in  love  with  a  lady  who  preferred  a  rival, 
and  whom  he  is  supposed  to  have  had  in  mind 
in  depicting  his  "  Rosalind."    Induced  by  Har- 
vey to  repair  to  London,  he  was  introduced  to 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  "  one  of  the  very  diamonds 
of  her  xni^esty^s  court,"  who  invited  him  to 
become  his  guest,  and  in  return  for  whose  hos- 
pitality his  "  Shephearde's  Calendar,"  on  its 
publication  in  1579,  was  ^*  entituled  to  the  noble 
and  virtuous  gentleman,  most  worthy  of  all 
titles,  Maister  Philip  Sidney."    It  consists  of 
12  eclogues,  one  for  each  month,  and,  unlike 
the  other  pastoral  writings  of  that  age,  gives 
to  shepherds  a  rustic  and  uncouth  disdect,  in- 
stead of  transferring  to  them  the  polished  lan- 
guage of  courtiers.    "  This  poem,"  says  Hal- 
lam,  '*  haa  spirit  and  beauty  in  many  passages, 
but  ia  not  much  read  in  the  present  day,  nor 
does  it  seem  to  be  approved  by  modem  crit- 
ics."   It  appeared  anonymously,  and  was  for  a 
time  generaJly  ascribed  to  Sidney  himself.  For 
the  next  10  years  little  is  known  concerning 
Spenser.    He  corresponded  with  Harvey  on 
the  innovation  of  banishing  rhymes  and  intro- 
ducing the  Latin  prosody  into  English  verse, 


forgetting,  says  Nash,  that  "the  hexameter, 
though  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  house,  was 
not  likely  to  thrive  in  this  clime  of  ours,  the 
soil  being  too  craggy  for  him  to  set  his  plough 
in."  Recommended  by  Sidney  to  his  uncle, 
the  powerful  earl  of  Leicester,  he  is  supposed 
to  have  experienced  many  reverses  as  a  suitor 
for  court  favors,  and  to  have  subsisted  by  cas- 
ual gratuities.  He  was  occasionally  employed 
on  inferior  state  missions,  went  to  the  conti- 
nent probably  in  1579-^80,  and  soon  after  was 
sent  to  Ireland  as  secretary  to  Lord  Grey  of 
Wilton,  who  was  appointed  lord  deputy  of  that 
country.  The  **Foure  Epistles,"  on  satirio 
poetry  and  on  an  earthquake  in  London,  which 
passed  between  Spenser  and  Harvey,  and  which 
induced  a  controversy  between  the  latter  and 
Nash,  were  published  in  1580.  He  returned 
from  Ireland  after  two  years,  and  in  1686  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  8,028  acres  of  the  forfeited 
lands  of  the  earl  of  Desmond,  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  from  which  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  pre- 
viously received  12,000  acres  for  military  ser- 
vices. The  condition  of  the  grant  was  that  he 
should  reside  on  his  estate,  and  he  therefore 
took  up  his  abode  in  Ellcolman  castle,  near 
Donerule,  where  he  composed  most  of  the 
"  Faerie  Queen,"  upon  which  he  had  been  en- 
gaged several  years.  After  the  death  of  Sid- 
ney at  the  battle  of  Zutphen,  he  wrote  the  pas* 
toral  elegy  of  "  Astrophel "  (published  in  1596) 
to  his  memory,  and  from  this  time  Raleigh  be- 
came his  principal  patron  and  friend.  He  was 
visited  in  1689  by  Raleigh,  whom  he  styles 
"the  shepherd  of  the  ocean,"  and  who  per- 
suaded him  to  return  to  London  to  arrange  for 
the  publication  of  his  poem.  The  first  three 
books  appeared  in  1590,  dedicated  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  with  a  letter  to  Raleigh  explain- 
ing the  work  as  "  a  continued  allegory  or  d^ k 
conceit."  He  was  presented  to  the  queen, 
from  whom  he  received  a  pension  of  £50,  re- 
turned to  Ireland,  and  published  "  Colin  Clout^s 
come  Home  again"  (1591) ;  a  collection  of  mi- 
nor poems  entitled  "Complaints"  (1591);  a 
series  of  "  Amoretti"  and  the  "  Epithalamium" 

il595),  relating  to  his  courtship  and  marriage ; 
bur  "Hymns"  (1596),  the  two  on  love  and 
duty,  pervaded  by  a  Platonic  doctrine,  being 
among  his  most  exquisite  productions ;  and  the 
4th,  5th,  and  6th  books  of  the  "  Faerie  Queen" 
(1596).  He  was  married  in  1694,  but  it  is  not 
certain  whether  the  lady  was  the  "  Elizabeth" 
of  his  sonnets,  nor  whether  it  was  a  first  or 
second  marriage.  In  1596  he  presented  to  the 
queen  lus  "View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,"  a 
treatise  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  which  was 
not  published  till  1688.  He  was  a  conspicuous 
object  for  the  enmity  of  the  Irish  on  the  out- 
break of  Tyrone's  rebellion,  since  he  was  clerk 
of  the  council  of  Munster,  had  been  recom- 
mended by  the  queen  to  be  sheriff  of  Cork, 
was  an  urgent  advocate  of  arbitrary  power, 
and  appears  to  have  sought  unjustly  to  add  to 
his  possessions.  When,  therefore,  the  insur- 
gents rose  in  Munster  in  1598,  they  attacked 
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KUoolman,  and  the  poet  fled  viih  his  wife. 
The  casUe  was  plnndered  and  burned,  and  an 
infant  child,  which  for  some  reason  had  been 
left  behind,  perished  in  the  flames.  Spenser  died 
at  an  inn  a  few  months  after  his  arrival  in  Lon- 
don, and,  according  to  Ben  Jonson  as  rep<Hted 
by  Drommond  of  Hawthomden,  for  want  of 
bread;   bat  there  are  ciromnstances  which 
make  this  acconnt  improbable.    The  expenses 
of  his  funeral  were  defrayed  by  the  earl  of  Es- 
sex ;  he  was  boried  at  his  own  request  near 
the  remains  of  Ohaucer,  in  Westminster  abbey, 
and  Camden  relates  that  his  brother  poets  at- 
tended the  hearse,  and  threw  "  mouniful  ele- 
gies" into  the  grave ;  and  a  monument  erected 
to  him  after  80  years  by  Anne,  countess  of 
Dorset,  was  restored  in  1778  by  the  fellows  of 
Pembroke  hall. — His  chief  poem,  the  "  Faerie 
Queen,^'  is  unfinished,  and  it  has  been  main- 
tained, upon  insufficient  authority,  that  the 
concluding  6  books  were  either  destroyed  by 
the  burning  of  Kilcolman  or  lost  in  their  pas- 
sage from  Ireland.    The  Spenserian  stanza,  in 
which  it  is  written,  is  a  modification  of  Hie 
Italian  ottaoa  Wfna,  with  the  addition  of  the 
Alexandrine  line,  and  the  diction  was  purposely 
studded  with  forms  and  phrases  which  had 
become  antiquated.    Yet  Spenser  is  scarcely 
surpassed  as  a  master  of  musical  language. 
The  leading  story  is  an  allegory,  founded  on 
the  traditional  history  of  Prince  Arthur,  who 
was  taken  as  the  ideal  of  a  noble  person. 
Gloriana,  the  queen  of  Faerie,  who  gave  name 
to  the  poem,  is  an  emblem  of  virtuous  renown. 
All  the  personages  are  symbolical  and  all  the 
incidents  significant  of  moral  truths.   The  sub- 
ject of  each  book  is  a  moral  attribute,  as  holi- 
ness, temperance,  chastity,  friendship,  justice, 
and  courtesy,  personified  by  a  knight  errant, 
wiUi  all  human  passions.    Had  the  poem  been 
completed,  all  of  these  knights,  after  their 
achievements,  would  probably  have  been  led 
under  the  auspices  of  Arthur  to  the  court  of 
the  faerie  queen,  and  thus  a  unity  of  design 
been  developed.    The  last  great  poem  of  chiv- 
aliy,  it  was  received  with  enthusiasm  in  the 
adventurous  age  of  Elizabeth.    "Ko  poet,"  it 
has  been  said,  ^^  has  ever  had  a  more  exquisite 
sense  of  the  beautiful  than  Spenser."    '^His 
poetry  is  the  most  poetical  of  all  poetry."   The 
land  which  he  describes  is  an  ideal  realm  of 
marvels;  amid  the  solitary  forests,  enchanted 
castles,  fiiiry  gardens,  and  gorgeous  pageants 
of  chivalrous  romance,  he  introNduces  denizens 
symbolical  of  the  pure  and  noble  virtues ;  but 
lus  abstract  conceptions  are  made  scenes  of  en- 
diantment  by  his  serious,  luxuriant,  and  melo- 
dious  delineation.    *'His  descriptions,"  says 
Ooleridge,  *'are  not  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word  picturesque,  but  are  composed  of  a  won- 
drous series  of  imageB  as  in  our  dreams."    The 
first  canto  is  much  the  finest ;  the  allegory  in 
it  is  BO  skilfully  disguised  that  it  may  be  disre- 
garded ;  and  it  fully  exhibits  the  freshness  and 
power  of  his  genius.    In  the  jndgmoit  of  Hal- 
lam,  Spenser  is  still  the  third  name  in  the  poet- 
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ical  literature  of  England,  and  hss  beat  » 
passed  only  by  Dante  in  any  othw  litovtart^ 
His  poems,  edited  with  a  critical  inMiietkE 
by  G.  S.  Hillard,  were  pnbllEbed  in  Boston  z 
1839  (5  vols.).  They  also  fonn  (  jdaa 
(1855)  in  the  Boston  ooUeetion  of  ^Bri^ 
Poets."  The  most  complete  edition  bowe^ 
is  the  variorum  one  of  the  Bev.  L  E.  T«4c 
(London,  8  vols.  8vo.,  1806).  A  new  edhk& 
with  glossary,  notes,  and  ifre,  bj  J.  P.  Ccfiift 
is  announced  (Jan.  1862). 
SPERM  WHALE.  SeeWnAix 
SPERMACETI  (Gr.  owrpfia,  ^enn,  tsd  i^ 
TWy  a  whale),  a  soM  crystallioe  fai,  extneicc 
from  the  oily  fiuids  found  in  a  tziifigoiL-* 
shaped  cavity  by  the  right  side  of  the  im 
and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  head  of  ik 
sperm  whale  or  blunt-headed  csdielot,  s^ 
also  in  smaller  quantities  in  some  other  ^t^ 
cies  of  the  cetacea.  The  liquid  contenti  boiiL 
out  from  the  head  of  the  spenn  whale  of  ur* 
dinary  size  sometimes  amount  to  more  tb: 
12  lar^  barrels  full.  When  cold  ther  » 
Crete  mto  a  spongy  mass,  from  whidi  tie 
larger  portion  of  the  oil  drains  syijf,  ktric: 
the  crude  spermaceti.  This  filtntJosiiiDa^ 
more  effective  by  compresaon  in  bigs  is  i  \y 
draulic  press;  and  the  sabseanent  poiificiiica 
is  effected  by  melting  the  residue  in  vato  sal 
aVimniiiiff  off  the  impurities,  and  nneltisg 
in  a  we&  potash  lye,  which  remons  us^ 
all  traces  of  the  oil.  The  spennaeeti » tLa 
melted  alone  by  steam  heat^  and  lidkd  aw 

Cs,  where  it  cools  in  white,  semi-trani|iiK«t 
ellar  cakes.  The  last  traces  of  oil  my  ^ 
removed  by  boiling  once  or  more  with  akti^ 
which  dissolves  the  spermaceti,  hot  vba  td 
holds  only  the  oiL  Pure  qMnnaceti  ttiK>. 
cetine,  has  a  foliaceous  texture  and  ideliaK 
whiteness.  It  is  8emi-t«UM?)arent,  friable,  iw- 
tuous  to  the  touch,  and  resembks  white « 
in  lustre  and  hardness.  It  is  without  tetecu 
of  hardly  any  odor;  of  specific  granty^e; 
melts  at  130**;  dissolves  readily  in  hot  €UJ 
and  in  the  fiitty  and  volatile  oik,fieiana? 
however  on  cooling.  At  hi^h  tempentaresj 
sublimes  without  decompositioo  if  pwtar^ 
fromtheair.  By  the  addition  of  a  iewdr^ 
alcohol  or  of  almond  oil  it  may  be  powdfl«4 
Its  ready  inflammability  in  oonneetioiiwiu^^ 
ftisibility  renders  it  well  adapted  ^^^ 
which  is  the  chief  use  made  of  it  (o^^^' 
DIB.)    It  has  been  employed  in  mefici»cOTh 

bined  with  sirup  or  mucilage,  to  pni««t  «* 
throat  in  coughs  and  colds;  and  ^n^^rr 
sugar  candy  with  the  additi(mofnuIk,it«w® 
a  simple  nutritive  mixtnre.  In  I»?"J]5Jl 
use  is  of  greater  importance  as  ^^^ 
in  ointments  and  cerates.  It  '^^^^^,u 
ponified,  and  in  this  chanw  it  «^^^C 
other  fats  hi  not  yielding  glyoerine,  but  inoJt 
base  instead,  termed  ethal,  a  white,  »W  »^ 
stance,  fusible  at  118^  and  poaMflsng  tbijf 
erties  of  a  true  alcohol    It»«l»<**3u 

EC  or  ethalio  alcohol,  and  Jsr^^T'^Ij^ 
formula  OmB^O,.   Theafldiatoww: 
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also  tlie  spennaoeti  19  resolved,  is  known  as 
the  cetylio,  ethalio,  or  palmitic  acid,  and  is  rep- 
resented by  the  formula  On  Hts  O4. 

SPEBMOPHILE.    8ee  Pbaihie  Squibbbl. 

SPEU8IPPUS,  a  Greek  philosopher,  bom  in 

Atliens  about  880  B.  C,  died  in  889.    He  was 

a  nephew  of  Plato,  and  at  his  death  succeeded 

liim  as  president  of  the  academy,  over  which 

lie  presided  8  years  (847-889).    He  followed 

partially  the  philosophic  system  of  his  master, 

but  diverged  from  it  in  the  prominence  he 

gave  to  empiricism.    He  endeavored  to  carry 

out   more  fully  Plato's  threefold  division  of 

philosophy  into  dialectics,  ethics,  and  physics. 

SPEYER.    SeeSpiBK. 

SPEZIA,  a  walled  town  of  N.  Italy,  in  the 

government  of  Genoa,  capital  of  the  province 

of  Levante,  situated  on  the  N.  W.  side  of  the 

baj  of  the  same  name,  50  m.  E.  8.  E.  from 

Oenoa ;  pop.  9,796.    The  streets  are  regularly 

laid  out,  and  there  is  a  large  and  handsome 

sqnare.  •  The  town  carries  on  an  active  trade. 

The  bay  is  7  m.  long  and  from  2  to  6  m.  wide, 

and  oontains  the  lazaretto  of  Genoa;  and  in 

1857  the  Sardinian  naval  depot  was  transferred 

from  Genoa  hither. 

SPEZZIA  (ano.  Tiparenoi),  an  island  of 
Greece,  in  the  archipelago,  at  the  E.  entrance 
of  the  gulf  of  Nauplia,  and  about  8  m.  from 
the  coast  of  Argolis;  greatest  length  4  m., 
greatest  breadth  8  m. ;  pop.  about  6,000.  It 
Is  rocky,  but  has  some  fertile  patches  which 
are  carefully  cultivated.  Most  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  engaged  in  commerce,  and  in  the  war 
of  independence  they  distinguished  themselves 
by  bravery  in  naval  engagements  with  the 
Tnrks.  The  chief  town,  of  the  same  name,  is 
a  pleasant  village  on  the  E.  shore,  with  a  good 
harbor ;  pop.  about  3,000. 

6PHEN0GRAMS.   See  OrNBiFOBM  Inbobip- 

TIOSS. 

SPHERE  (Gr.  tr^c/Mi),  in  geometry,  a  body 
bounded  by  a  surface,  every  point  of  which  is 
equally  distant  from  a  point  within  called  the 
centre.  The  figure  may  be  generated  by  the 
revolution  of  a  semicircle  about  its  diameter  as 
an  axis.  The  surface  of  a  sphere  is  equal  to  4 
times  the  area  of  a  circle  of  the  same  diameter ; 
and  its  solid  content  to  that  of  a  pyramid, 
whose  base  is  equal  to  the  surface  of  the  sphere, 
and  whose  altitude  is  the  radius ;  hence  equal 
to  \  of  the  product  of  its  radius  into  its  sur- 
face ;  or,  the  cube  of  the  diameter  being  to  the 
solid  content  nearly  as  800  to  157,  the  con- 
tent may  be  calculated  from  this  proportion, 
or  by  multiplying  the  cube  by  the  decimal 
.62388. — ^In  geography,  sphere  denotes  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  earth  on  a  globular  surface. 
(8ee  Globb.)  In  astronomy,  it  is  the  concave 
expanse  of  the  heavens,  which  appears  as  the 
interior  surfiice  of  a  sphere,  of  which  the  cen- 
tre is  the  earth. 

SPHEROID  (Gr.  o^tpa,  a  sphere,  andwdoc, 
form),  a  body  resembling  a  sphere  in  form,  and 
which  may  be  generated  by  the  revolution  of 
an  ellipse  about  one  of  its  axes.    If  this  be  the 


eoi^ngate  axis,  the  spheroid  is  termed  oblate; 
if  the  transverse  axis,  it  is  termed  prolate. 

SPHINX,  a  fabulous  monster  of  Greek  my- 
thology, which  was  represented  generally  as 
having  the  winged  body  of  a  lion  and  the  breast 
and  head  of  a  woman.    Sometimes,  however, 
it  was  represented  with  a  female  face,  the 
breast,  feet,  and  claws  of  a  lion,  the  tail  of  a 
serpent,  and  the  wings  of  a  bird;  and  some- 
times the  fore  part  of  the  body  is  tiiat  of  a  lion, 
and  the  lower  part  that  of  a  man,  with  tiie 
claws  of  a  vulture  and  the  wings  of  an  eagle ; 
all  which  forms  were  used  as  architectural 
ornaments.    In  the  legends  of  the  poets  the 
sphinx  is  said  to  have  been  the  daughter  of 
Orthus  and  OhimsBra,  or  of  Typhon  and  Ghi- 
miera,  or  of  Typhon  and  Echidnia,  and  to  have 
come  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  Ethiopia 
She  is  also  said  to  have  been  sent  by  Mars  to 
avenge  the  death  of  his  son  the  dragon  slain 
by  Oadmus,  or  according  to  others  by  Baodios 
or  by  Pluto ;  while  others  again  represent  her  as 
one  of  the  women  who  with  the  daughters  of 
Oadmus  were  thrown  into  madness  and  meta- 
morphosed into  monsters.    She  was  ravaging 
Thebes  and  devouring  those  who  could  not 
solve  a  riddle  which  she  proposed  to  all  whom 
she  met,  when  (Edipus,  being  offered  the  crown 
of  Thebes  on  condition  of  delivering  the  coun- 
try from  the  monster,  undertook  the  task  and 
solved  the  riddle,  upon  which  the  sphinx  de- 
stroyed herself.  (See  (Edipus.)— It  is  probable 
that  the  Greeks  derived  the  idea  of  the  sphinx 
from  Egypt,  where  from  remote  antiquity  suoh 
figures  had  been  used  to  embellish  the  avenues 
which  formed   the   approaches   to   temples. 
Among  the  Egyptians  tney  had  the  head  of  a 
man  and  the  body  of  a  Hon,  and  were  sculp- 
tured as  symbolical  representations  of  mon- 
archs,  or,  as  some  suppose,  of  divine  power. 
Olemens  and  Plutarch  say  they  were  placed 
before  the  temples  as  types  of  the  mysterious 
nature  of  the  deity.    They  had  sometimes  the 
head  of  a  ram  or  of  a  hawk,  and  sometimes 
that  of  a  snake  with  the  body  of  a  lion ;  and 
they  have  been  found  of  tiie  times  of  the  6th 
dynasty,  which  according  to  Wilkinson  ended 
2240  B.  0.    The  great  sphinx  at  the  pyramids 
IS   supposed   by  Lepsius  to  represent  King 
Oephren,  the  builder  of  the  2d  pyramid.    The 
Egyptians  called  it  Hor-m-kho  or  R-m-sho, 
^Hhe  sun  in  his  resting  place,"  which  was 
converted  by  the  Greeks  mto  Armachis.    It 
was  carved  out  of  a  rock  which  broke  the  view 
of  the  pyramids,  and  is  near  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  platform  on  which  they  stand,  with  its 
head  turned  toward  the  Nile.    It  is  elevated 
40  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  soil,  and 
only  the  head  and  shoulders  are  now  visible 
above  the  sand.    Some  years  ago  the  sand  was 
cleared  away  by  the  explorer  Oaviglia;  and  it 
was  found  that  in  approaching  from  the  river  a 
sloping  descent  cut  in  the  rock  for  185  feet 
ended  in  a  fiight  of  18  steps  and  a  level  plat- 
form, from  which  another  flight  of  80  steps  de- 
aoended  to  the  space  between  the  sphinxes  fore 
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pawB.  The  height  from  the  platfonn  between 
the  protruded  paws  and  the  top  of  the  head  is 
62  feet;  the  paws  extend  60  feet,  and  the  body 
is  148  feet  long,  being  scalptored  from  the  rock, 
excepting  a  portion  of  the  back  and  the  fore 
paws,  which  have  been  cased  with  hewn  stone. 
The  countenance  is  now  so  much  mutilated 
that  the  outline  of  the  features  can  with  diffi- 
culty be  traced.  The  head  has  been  covered 
with  a  cao,  the  lower  part  of  which  remains, 
and  it  haa  originally  a  beard,  the  fragments  of 
which  were  found  below.  The  space  between 
the  protruded  paws  appears  to  have  served  as 
a  temple,  in  which  at  least  in  later  times  sacri- 
fices were  performed  to  the  deity.  Immedi- 
ately under  the  breast*  stood  a  granite  tablet, 
and  another  of  limestone  on  either  side  resting 
against  the  paws.  The  first  contains  a  repre- 
sentation of  Thothmes  lY.  offering  incense  and 
making  libation  to  the  sphinx,  with  a  long  in- 
scription in  hieroglyphics  reciting  the  titles  of 
the  king.  On  the  paws  are  many  inscriptions  of 
the  Roman  times,  expressive  of  acts  of  adoration 
to  the  sphinx  or  to  the  Egyptian  deities.  No 
opening  has  been  found  anywhere  in  the  figure, 
which  is  probably  of  solid  rock.  ^^  Though  its 
proportions  are  colossal,  its  outline,^^  says  De- 
non, "  is  pure  and  graceftd ;  the  expression  mild, 
gracious,  and  tranquil ;  the  character  is  African, 
but  the  mouth,  the  lips  of  which  are  thick,  haa 
a  softness  and  delicacy  of  execution  truly  ad- 
mirable. That  it  is  an  Egyptian  head  is  plainly 
evident,  notwithstanding  its  mutilation.  The 
type,  however,  is  rather  fuller  and  broader  than 
is  usual  in  Egyptian  statues." 

SPHINX,  one  of  the  names  of  the  Guinea 
baboon  {G,  papio^  Desm.).  It  is  rarely  seen  in 
menageries,  though  it  is  remarkably  intelli- 
gent ;  it  is  probably  one  of  the  species  repre- 
sented on  the  Egyptian  monuments.  It  was 
known  to  Pliny.  (See  Baboon.) 
SPHINX  CATERPILLAR.  See  Hawk  Moth. 
SPIOEWOOD.  See  Fkvkb  Bush. 
SPIDER,  a  division  of  the  insect  order 
araehnida,  which  also  includes  the  mites  and 
scorpions.  The  general  characters  of  the  or- 
der, which  seems  intermediate  between  crus- 
taceans and  insects  proper,  though  nearest  to 
the  latter  in  mode  of  development,  are  given 
in  the  article  Abaohnida.  The  external  en- 
velope is  usually  soft  and  tough,  but  not  cor- 
neous, and  is  |)rovided  with  papills,  spines, 
bristles,  and  hairs,  giving  a  furry  or  velvety, 
but  generally  disgusting  aspect;  the  inner 
membrane  of  the  skin  is  thin  and  colorless, 
and  under  it  is  a  layer  of  colored  vesicles  and 
^anules,  the  seat  of  the  brilliant  hues  observed 
m  many  species.  The  body  is  divided  into  tho- 
rax and  abdomen,  the  head  is  continuous  widi 
the  chest,  and  there  are  no  wings.  From  the 
inner  surface  of  the  cephalothorax  are  given  off 
various  processes  serving  for  muscular  inser- 
tions, forming  at  the  bottom  a  solid  horizontal 
plate,  a  kind  of  internal  skeleton  attached  to 
the  sternal  plates  by  ligaments.  The  muscles 
are  dirty  yellow,  transversely  striated,  and  in 


general  disposition  like  those  of  erasixm 
the  principal  masses  are  found  in  the  cepluk- 
thorax,  acting  on  the  mouth,  tactile  organs,  ci 
legs ;  in  those  with  an  unartic^li^  alidc'ib: 
there  are  numerous  interlacing  fibres  eno^ 
passing  this  part,  and  sending  proceses  iicjc: 
the  organs  and  to  the  ventnd  tendinoml^ 
ment    The  locomotive  organs  on  the  t^L 
lothorax  are  4  pairs  of  legs^  of  which  the  is 
in  some  resembles  a  posteriorpairof  metaia.:- 
phosed  jaws ;    each    foot  usa&Ilj  ends  z  i 
claws,  but  some  have  only  1,  and  others  ^: 
4;  each  leg  has  usually  7  joints;  ineookdr 
tarsi  have  a  great  number  of  joints,  vhkLciJi 
be  readily  dropped  off  for  the  purpose  o{\^ 
cape,  and  are  reproduced  at  the  time  ^ii 
moult.    The  central  part  of  the  nerro^  ijr 
tem  is  situated  around  the  oesophagns,  9sS^ 
nerves  to  the  head  and  limbs;  thespUncld 
nerves  for  the  viscera  are  well  developed.  7^ 
antennaa  are  transformed  into  the  prek&!L' 
and  masticatory  mandibles;  a  delicate  seonf 
touch  resides  in  the  palpi,  and  in  the  eodofd: 
feet,  which  are  employed  in  constnicdfig  L! 
web ;  the  senses  of  taste,  smell,  and  hanu. 
though  undoubtedly  present,  have  net  IkH 
Batismctorily  localized  in  any  special  orgii^ 
The  eyes  are  smooth  and  sunple  Arnia^k 
variously  placed  on  the  cephalothorax  tofd- 
ing  to  the  mode  of  life  of  the  Bpecieg,iis8ali7^ 
sometimes  6,  of  different  sizes,  grouped  sya- 
metrically  on  the  anterior  median  line  or  icfi- 
tered  on  its  lateral  border,  and  directed  «j 
cordingly  upward  or  laterally ;  the  dinid 
species  have  the  pigment  greeniah,  reddish,  or 
dark,  the  nocturnal  having  it  spkBdilly  lor 
trous  as  in  the  cats.    Thecheliceresorlsus 
have  the  form  of  bi-articulated  aDteima.;i* 
basal  joint  being  very  thick,  and  the  tensial 
one  a  very  sharp  hook  folded  under  the  fonaer 
when  not  in  use,  but  capable  of  erectioc  i« 
defence  or  seizing  prey,  and  having  at  the  i?a 
the  openingof  theduct  of  apoisonj^d:tboS 
pair  of  maxillm  are  changed  into  very  loaf  *' 
tile  or  prehensile  organs,  the  upwardly  diKrt- 
ed  prominences  of  whose  basal  joints  covert* 
entrance  of  the  mouth,  and  servo  t&hrm^ 
organs;  there  is  also  atmnidhairTQpperuP; 
the  borders  of  the  oral  cavity  maj  he  ipp^J^; 
mated  so  as  to  form  a  suctorial  canal  tf*'* 
as  the  very  short  and  horny  <Mophap»-  ^ 
stomach  is  in  the  cephalothorax,  luid^  dirt- 
ed  behind  the  sucking .auparatos  mto  torn 
halves  extending  in  an  futmed  mannerinff^*^ 
where  they  become  contigaoos  ornni^?*^* 
ring,  from  which  are  given  off  4  or  hm^ 
csBca  directed  toward  the  insertion  of  tije  i*F 
and  palpi;  the  intestine  arises  from  this  tcj* 
lar  stomach,  traverses  the  abdomen  « J* 
median  line,  and  before  ending  •*  «Jf  r* 
forms  adoacal  dilatation;  saUTarygW'^jf^ 
in  a  cavity  above  the  palate,  common**^ 
with  the  mouth  by  a  slit  in  the  ^P^Yt  Z 
liver  is  very  large,  enveloping  most  of  iw  j 
cera,  of  a  dirty  yellow  color,  made  npoij^ 
merons  branched  and  closely  aggreg««  ^^ 
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opening  into  tlie  middle  portion  of  the  intes- 
t;me.  The  blood  is  colorless ;  there  is  a  heart, 
dorsal  vessel  with  many  constrictions,  arteries, 
and  vessels  retorning  the  blood  from  the  respi- 
TtkioTy  organs.  Respiration  takes  place  both 
l>y  palmonary  sacs  and  tracheos,  one  or  the 
other  penetrating  all  parts  of  the  body  and 
limbs ;  there  are  2  sacs  occupying  the  base  of 
tbe  abdomen,  containing  more  or  less  lamellro ; 
t;he  blood  penetrates  to  the  respiratory  system 
probably  by  a  kind  of  infiltration.  Distinct 
urinary  organs  are  present,  much  ramified 
^landdar  tubes  pouring  a  whitish  or  reddish 
secretion  into  the  cloaca.  There  are  2  poison 
glands  at  the  base  of  the  oheliceres,  communi- 
cating with  their  terminal  hook.  The  appa- 
ratus which  secretes  the  viscid  transparent 
liquid,  hardening  into  silk  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  consists  of  glandular  follicles  and  tubes,  of 
-various  forms  and  arrangement,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  the  abdominal  organs;  in  most  spiders 
there  are  8  pairs  (in  some  2)  of  jointed  spin- 
nerets or  obtusely  conical  papillflB  behind  the 
anas ;  the  apex  of  these  papill»  is  surrounded 
by  stiff  bristles  and  hairs,  and  is  dotted  with 
numerous  homy  tubes,  the  prolonsation  of  the 
excretory  ducts ;  the  number  of  the  tubes  va- 
ries from  1,000  in  epeira  to  less  than  100  in  the 
smaller  species.  The  sexes  are  separate,  and 
the  eggs  are  numerous  and  spheroidal ;  a  single 
impregnation  is  sufficient  for  several  successive 
generations.  There  is  generally  only  one  brood 
in  a  year;  the  embryos  are  developed  after  the 
deposition  of  the  eggs,  and  are  hatched  some- 
times in  a  few  weeks,  and  at  others  not  till  the 
following  spring ;  the  eggs  are  enveloped  in  a 
Silken  bag,  from  which  tiie  young  are  some- 
tunes  helped  out  by  the  mother ;  they  resemble 
the  parents  except  in  size,  and  undergo  no 
metamorphosis  but  change  of  skin;  life  maybe 
prolonged  for  several  years.  Though  objects 
of  general  aversion  and  disgust,  from  their 
sombre  colors,  cruel  habits,  and  dismal  haunts, 
spiders  are  exceedingly  interesting  animals,  and 
display  an  adaptation  of  instinct  to  surround- 
ing circumstances,  which  seems  very  near  to 
reason.  Only  the  system  of  classification  of 
Walckenaer,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of 
spiders,  founded  on  their  habits,  will  be  briefly 
given  here,  as  it  places  stress  on  the  most  in- 
teresting points  in  their  economy,  though  not 
affording  a  sufficient  basis  for  natural  classifica- 
tion. He  divides  the«pinning  spiders  into  ter- 
restrial and  aquatic,  as  follows:  I.  VenanteSj 
always  running  or  leaping  near  their  abode  in 
search  of  prey,  with  the  families :  1,  laUMeolm, 
hiding  in  holes  and  fissures,  like  mygaU;  2, 
tubieolcBy  enclosing  themselves  in  silken  tubes 
(dy9dera,  segeitria);  8,  ceUulicolm^  living  in 
small  cells  (soytodes) ;  4,  eunoresy  swift  runners 
(lyeom,  ctenus);  5,  ialtatores^  leaping  with 
agility  (attus),  H,  VaganUs,  wandering  after 
prey,  without  fixed  residence  except  while  lay- 
mg  eggs,  with  family  6,  laterigraday  walking 
and  running  ndeways  or  backward,  and  occa- 
sionally throwing  out  threads  to  entrap  their 


prey  (thomisus).  IH.  Brrantes,  prowling  in 
the  neighborhood  of  their  nests  or  tiireads, 
with  families :  7,  niditelcB,  going  abroad,  but 
making  a  web  whence  issue  threads  to  entrap 
prey  (cluhiana,  dra^stu);  S,Jilitel(By  spreading 
long  threads  about  their  prowling  places  {phot- 
eu8,  elotho),  IV.  Sedentes,  spinning  large  webs 
and  lying  in  wait  in  the  middle  or  at  the  side, 
with  families :  9,  tapitelce^  spinning  large  webs 
of  close  texture  in  which  they  dwell  (tegenariay 
agelena);  10,  orbitela^  spreading  orbicular  or 
spiral  webs  of  a  regular  open  texture,  living  in 
the  middle  or  at  the  side  (epHra) ;  11,  retitehBy 
spinning  irregular  webs  of  open  meshes,  re- 
maining in  the  middle  or  on  the  side  {theridion). 
y.  Natante9y  swimmers  and  spreading  filaments 
in  water,  with  family  12,  aquiUlm  (argyroneta), 
— Spiders  are  found  in  every  habitable  portion 
of  the  globe,  but  are  largest  in  warm  climates; 
the  males  and  females  live  separately,  and  the 
latter  are  most  frequently  seen  and  are  consid- 
erably the  largest ;  all  are  carnivorous,  devour- 
ing living  prey,  sucking  the  juices  and  some- 
times swallowing  the  fragments;  the  females 
are  generally  ready  to  attack  and  feed  on  the 
males,  even  in  the  reproducing  season,  and 
both  sexes  are  fond  of  fighting,  the  vanquished 
being  devoured ;  they  can  support  long  fasts, 
and  remain  torpid  during  the  winter ;  they  are 
very  cleanly,  and  spend  much  time  in  clearing 
their  limbs  from  dust  and  dirt  by  the  toothed 
combs  and  brushes  on  the  mandibles.  In  mak- 
ing their  webs  they  accommodate  themselves 
remarkably  to  circumstances,  displaying  groat 
perseverance,  ingenuity,  and  almost  intelli- 
gence ;  they  carefully  guard  their  eggs,  some- 
times carrying  about  with  them  the  silken  bag 
which  contains  them,  and  are  affectionate  to 
their  young,  which  in  some  cases  devour  their 
mother.  They  descend  by  then*  silken  threads 
head  downward,  but  climb  up  on  them  head 
upward,  rolling  them  into  a  bundle  during  the 
ascent;  the  thread  cannot  be  used  a  second 
time  for  the  same  purpose.  When  thoy  wish 
to  go  from  tree  to  tree,  some  let  go  a  thread  in 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  when- their  deli- 
cate sense  of  touch  tells  them  that  it  has  reach- 
ed the  object,  they  strengthen  and  pass  over  it, 
in  this  way  travelling  long  distances  without 
descending  to  the  ground,  their  tiny  cables 
being  very  abundantly  seen  in  dewy  mornings 
of  spring  and  autumn;  some  small  gossamer 
spiders  even  speed  through  the  air  buoyed  up 
by  their  light  threads.  Savage  and  unsocial  as 
they  ordinarily  are,  they  are  capable  of  some 
domestication ;  Pelisson,  a  prisoner  in  the  Bas- 
tile,  had  a  pet  spider  which  came  regularly,  at 
the  sound  of  a  musical  instrument,  to  get  its 
meal  of  files ;  and  a  spider  raiser  in  France  is 
said  to  have  tamed  800,  which  he  kept  in  a  sin- 
gle apartment  for  their  silk.  The  supply  of  the 
silk  of  the  spider  seems  to  be  limited  to  suffi- 
cient to  make  6  or  7  .webs  in  a  season  ,-•  it  is 
very  strong  and  very  fine,  and  is  used  in  astron- 
omy for  the  divisions  of  the  micrometer ;  ac- 
oording  to  Leeuwenhoeck  it  takes  4,000,000  of 
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the  extremelj  delicate  threads  from  the  thon- 
eands  of  spinnerules  to  make  a  filament  as  large 
as  a  human  hair ;  each  thread  of  the  spider  as 
used  in  the  web  is  made  np  of  thousands  of 
smaller  ones ;  one  or  all  the  spinnerets  may  be 
used  as  occasion  requires.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  render  the  silk  of  the  spider  available 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  but  without  suc- 
cess ;  the  web  is  usefhl  in  medicine.  (See  Cob- 
web.) Spiders  are  eaten  by  many  barbarous 
tribes  of  men,  as  the  American  Indians,  S.  AM- 
cans,  and  Australians ;  they  also  supply  abun- 
dant food  to  many  birds,  reptiles,  ana  carnivo- 
rous insects.  They  are  affected  and  frequently 
destroyed  by  parasitic  mites,  and  their  eggs 
serve  to  nourish  the  young  larva  of  several 
spedes  of  ichneumon  flies ;  the  smallest  punc- 
ture in  the  chest  or  abdomen  is  fatal  from  the 
impossibility  of  arresting  the  escape  of  the  nu- 
trient fluids;  their  colors  fade  rapidly  after 
death,  even  in  preservative  liquids.  A  single 
wound  from  a  spider  will  soon  kill  the  domestic 
fly ;  the  large  crab  spiders  of  South  America  (my- 
gale)  leap  upon  and  destroy  humming  birds  and 
creepers,  and  produce  dangerous  and  occasion- 
ally fatal  symptoms  in  debilitated  persons; 
every  physician  knows  that  even  the  bite  of 
the  smaller  spiders  of  temperate  climates  may 
pierce  the  skin  in  certain  localities,  and  cause 
pmnful  irritation,  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  in  some  instances  death,  especially  in 
young  children  and  cachectic  individuals. — 
For  descriptions  and  figures  of  the  species  of 
the  United  States  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
papers  of  N.  M.  Hentz,  in  vols,  iv.,  v.,  and 
vi.  of  the  '^  Boston  Journal  of  Katural  His- 
tory" (1841-.'57).  The  genus  mygale  (Walck.) 
contains  the  largest  of  the  spiders,  of  dark 
colors,  nocturnal  in  habit,  living  in  galleries 
which  they  make  in  the  ground,  in  defbs  of 
trees,  crevices  in  rocks,  or  among  leaves.  The 
orab  or  bird  spider  of  South  America  (if.  avi- 
eulariay  Walck.)  is  about  8  inches  long,  its  legs 
extending  over  a  space  of  8  or  10  inches ;  the 
body  is  very  hairy  and  blackish,  and  the  ends 
of  die  feet  are  reddish ;  it  is  very  powerful, 
jumping  upon  and  killing  small  birds  and  liz- 
ards; it  spins  no  web,  but  is  said  to  suspend 
for  future  use  the  uneaten  remains  of  its  vic- 
tims by  strong  cables  to  the  trees ;  its  cell  is  in 
the  form  of  a  pointed  tube,  of  a  white  firm  tissue. 
There  are  some  large  species  in  the  southern 
states,  feeding  principally  on  the  large  orthop- 
tera,  believed  by  the  Lidians  to  possess  valuable 
medicinal  properties,  and  eaten  accordingly. 
The  species  of  the  genus  lyeaa  (Latr.)are  well 
called  wolf  spiders,  for  they  are  the  most  sav- 
age, voracious,  and  quarrelsome  of  the  family ; 
they  make  no  web,  but  prowl  on  the  ground 
by  night,  running  very  fast,  and  hiding  in  nat- 
ural or  artificial  holes  in  the  grouno,  whicb 
they  strengthen  with  silk;  the  females  carry 
the  cocoon  attached  to  the  posterior  part  of 
the  body,  and  defend  it  with  the  greatest  cour- 
age, some  guarding  it  under  stones;  the  young 
when  hatched  clunb  on  the  abdomen  of  the 


mother,  giving  her  a  monstrous  f^pearuet 
and  are  said  finally  to  devour  her.  Chie  of  ie 
largest  and  most  common  spedes  is  iheLfsti- 
/era  (Hentz),  about  li  inches  long,  hairj,  sb! 
bluish  black;  it  is  as  large  as  the  tarastnk  i 
Europe,  which  belongs  to  this  gc^ns,  and  is  e« 
uncommon  in  Massachusetts ;  it  must  nrelj 
bite  persons,  from  its  habits  and  haimts,tbocsi 
its  poison  may  produce  ill  consequences  if  is- 
troauced  under  the  skin,  not  howeTer  to  k 
compared  with  those  from  the  fttygale  of  th 
tropics ;  it  is  very  savage  and  tensdons  of  li&. 
The  genus  attus  (Wal(^.)  indndes  the  aioO- 
sized  species  commonly  called  jumping  qadeis; 
they  make  no  web,  wander  in  search  d  prer. 
and  cast  the  skin  and  hibernate  in  sOken-Tfihtc 
recesses ;  they  are  common  in  sominer  on  v&ii 
and  windows  in  the  sun,  walking  bj  jerh, 
crawling  stealthily  up  to  flies,  and  jmnping  r^ 
rarely  failing  accuracy  when  near  enoogL  Tk 
best  known  jumping  spider  ui  New  £n^ 
is  the  A,  familiaris  (Hentz\  about  i  inch  loot 
pale  gray  and  hairy,  the  abaomen  blackish  viik 
a  grayish  angular  band ;  it  is  very  conmum  i 
houses,  dwelling  in  cracks  on  the  ontade,  ad 
wandering  about  in  the  sun  in  search  of  food; 
before  leaping  at  a  fly,  it  fixes  a  thread  to  se- 
cure itself  from  falling.  It  is  widdy  distrib- 
uted. Its  backward  gait  is  as  rapid  as  its  £)r 
ward.  The  long-legged  spider  (piofcsf  i^ 
lantieus,  Hentz)  is  about  J  inch  long,  wit^  a 
narrow  body  and  very  long  slender  legs,  Thick 
are  easily  separated  at  the  will  of  the  uM 
when  seized  by  them ;  the  color  is  palegraT; 
it  is  common  in  comers  of  dark  and  rarely 
used  rooms,  in  cellars  and  churches^  spisiuag 
a  very  loose  web  crossed  in  all  diiectiott 
which  is  very  rapidly  shaken  when  tooched: 
the  eggs  are  carried  in  the  jaws,  ei^^'^^^'F 
in  a  sSken  bag,  and  about  200  yoong  mrM 
in  a  ball  not  larger  than  a  pea ;  the  food  cca- 
sists  of  very  small  insects,  though  they  eag«r.T 
devour  each  other,  espedally  when  yooag; 
they  are  favorite  food  for  wasps,  who  store 
their  cells  with  them  as  a  provision  for  thrf 
young.  The  European  representative  is  the  ?. 
phalangioides  (Walck.).  The  common  hoc* 
spider  (tegenaria  medteinalu^  ^^^^f^ 
known,  being  found  in  every  house  andcaitf 
in  the  land;  the  cbeliceres  are  modertt*, fl» 
the  4th  pair  of  feet  the  longest;  the  npjxrS 
spinnerets  are  remarkably  larger  than  the  o^ 
ers,  and  the  4  anterior  ^yes  in  a  line  corefl 
backward.  It  is  sedentary,  making  in  an  oft- 
scure  comer  a  laree  and  nearly  horiwntalf » 
with  a  tubular  habitation  at  the  npP«f ,I*^fJJ 
is  not  quite  an  inch  long,  varying  in  color  flw 
pale  brown  to  bluish  black  accortmg  to  uk 
absence  of  light  in  their  retreats,  with  a  fl^ 
band  on  each  side  of  the  thorax, ^d  tte^ 
domen  and  feet  varied  with  blackish;  tMr 
cific  name  is  derived  from  the  «»  ^^ 
made  of  the  web  in  cases  of  fere',  w  ff^ 
(Walck.)  the  web  is  dther  vertical  or  inchn^ 
and  the  threads  are  arranged  in  a  more  or  i^ 
regularly  geometrical  manner,  adutag  n«» 
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tlie  centre  where  the  animal  remains,  accord- 
ing to  the  absence  of  disturbing  (manses.  It  was 
into  a  spider  of  this  genus  that  the  ill-fated 
Ajracline  was  transformed  by  Minerva,  accord- 
ing to  Ovid ;  and  it  was  also  this  that  saved  the 
life  of  Mohammed  hj  making  its  web  at  the 
entrance  of  the  cave  where  he  was  concealed. 
The  common  epelra  (B,  vulgarUy  Hentz)  is  less 
'than  an  inch  long,  with  a  Ml  bodj,  gray  with 
l>lackish  abdomen,  with  winding  white  marks 
and  a  white  cross  in  the  middle ;  it  may  almost 
be  said  to  be  domesticated,  its  geometrical  web 
being  so  often  met  with  near  the  windows  of 
bouses. — ^The  long-legged,  round-bodied  spi- 
der, commonly  cmled  "father  long-legs,''  is 
one  of  the  trachearian  arachnids,  so  named 
from  the  respiratoiy  organs  being  radiated 
trachiB»,  receiving  air  through  2  stigmatio  open- 
ing ;  it  is  the  harvest  spider  (pJuuangium  cor^ 
nutumy  Linn.)  in  EurOT)e,  and  an  allied  species  in 
the  United  States.  The  eyes  are  2 ;  ^e  man- 
dibles end  in  double  pincers ;  the  legs  are  8, 
filender,  and  when  separated  from  the  body 
exhibit  signs  of  irritability  for  some  time.  They 
are  hamuess,  preying  upon  mites  and  small 
insects,  and  are  very  common  in  the  fields. — 
For  farther  details  see  chap,  zviii.  of  Rennie's 
*'  Insect  Architecture,"  the  works  of  Kirby  and 
Bpence,  and  particularly  the  HUtoire  des  inMctes 
aptires  (Nbuvelles  suites  d  Buffan),  by  Baron 
Walckena^r  (vols,  i.,  ii.,  and  liL,  8vo.,  Paris, 
1837-44).    (See  Mite,  and  Scobpion.) 

SPIDER  GRAB,  or  Sxa  Spidsb,  the  name 
of  several  species  of  10-footed  short- tailed  crus- 
taceans of  the  crab  family,  and  more  particu- 
larly of  the  libinia  canaliculata  of  North 
America  and  the  maia  iouinado  of  Europe. 
In  L,  canaliculata  (Say)  the  thorax  is  densely 
hairy,  with  spines  on  the  borders  and  on  the 
back ;  the  rostrum  is  grooved  at  the  tip  and 
channelled  between  the  eyes ;  the  anterior  feet 
are  unarmed  and  granulated,  the  hands  elon- 
gated, and  the  fingers  white  at  tip.  The  body 
is  convex  and  heart-shaped,  4  inches  in  diame- 
ter, the  long  legs  spreading  over  12  to  10 
inches;  the  eyes  small  and  very  short;  it  is 
blackish  green,  very  active,  and  ferocious-look- 
ing; it  is  often  cau^t  in  nets,  and  from  the 
wharfs  and  bridges  of  New  England;  it  is  not 
used  for  food.  The  Jf.  squinado  (Latr.),  or 
corwich,  is  of  a  reddish  color,  and  4  to  6  inches 
long;  the  body  is  covered  with  spines  and 
hairs ;  it  is  found  along  the  coasts  of  W.  Eu- 
rope and  in  the  Mediterranean,  making  its  ap- 
pearance in  Great  Britain  about  May  and  re- 
maining till  September,  greatly  annoying  the 
ishermen  by  frightening  away  fish  and  krger 
crabs  and  lobsters  from  the  nets  by  its  constant 
movements;  its  flesh  is  not  esteemed,  though 
it  is  eaten  by  the  poorer  classes;  the  young 
when  first  hatched  are  very  unlike  their  pa- 
rents; as  many  as  80,000  eggs  have  been  found 
on  a  single  female.  The  ancients  believed  it 
to  be  endowed  with  reason,  and  represented  it 
suspended  from  the  neck  of  Diana  of  Ephesus 
as  an  emblem  of  wisdom ;  it  is  also  figured  on 


their  mMiB.'^Lithodea  aretica  (Latr.)  is  also 
oaUed  spider  crab;  the  body  is  spiny,  and  the 
long  beak  bifurcated;  the  hands  small  and  un- 
equal, the  limbs  long  and  hairy,  and  the  5th 
pair  imperfect;  it  is  reddish  yellow,  spreading 
about  20  inches,  and  a  hideous-looking  species; 
it  is  found  on  the  coast  of  Norway. 

SPIKE.    See  Nail. 

SPIEIEINARD  (Lat.  spica,  spike,  and  nardiu, 
nard),  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  a  va- 
riety of  aromatic  roots,  more  particularly  des- 
ignated by  the  additional  mention  of  their 
localities,  and  supposed  to  belong  to  the  vale- 
rian family.  The  name  is  now  applied  to  an 
herbaceous  plant  belonging  to  the  ginseng 
family,  and  designated  aralia  raeemasa.  It 
grows  in  rich  woodlands  in  the  United  States, 
and  is  well  known  for  its  large,  spicy,  aro- 
matic roots.  It  resembles  in  its  properties  the 
A,  mtdieauUsj  or  wild  sarsapanlla,  and  both 
the  roots  and  the  berries  are  used  for  prepar- 
ing a  tincture,  which  is  held  in  repute  as  an  aro- 
matic tonic,  a  gentie  stimulant^  and  diaphoretic, 
though  probably  possessing  littie  virtue. — The 
spikenard  of  the  East^ Indies  is  a  small  plant 
with  a  long  hairy  tap  root  (nardostachys  jata- 
marui) ;  it  is  used  as  a  medicine,  and  also  as  a 
perfume.  The  European  ploughman's  spike- 
nard (inula  conyza)  grows  on  limestone  soils, 
and  is  jioted  for  its  volatile  oil  of  peculiar  scent, 
which  is  especially  offensive  to  fieas,  gnats,  &c. 

SPINACH  (9pinaeia  oleracea^  Ijnn.),  an 
herbaceous  pot  herb  of  the  chenopodiaceous 
order,  having  hollow  and  branching  stems  a 
foot  or  more  high;  hastate  or  oblong  ovate 
leaves ;  polygamo-dicdcious  flowers,  the  barren 
in  long  spikes  and  apetalous,  the  fertile  in  clus- 
ters dose  to  the  stem  near  the  joints;  the 
calyx  4-parted,  the  stamens  4,  styles  4,  seed 
vessel  cohering  to  tiie  calyx,  the  seed  round  or 
spiny.  There  are  8  forms,  known  as  the  com- 
mon, the  smooth,  and  the  prickly,  the  last  be- 
ing the  hardiest,  while  the  smooth  is  mostiy 
raised  for  summer  crops.  Spinach  prefers  a 
well  pulverized,  moist,  and  rich  soil ;  the  seed 
should  be  sown  thin,  and  the  young  plants 
thinned  out  and  kept  free  from  weeds.  Its 
native  country  is  the  Levant. 

SPINAL  OORD.  See  Nkbvous  Sybtkm,  vol. 
vii.  pp.  189,  190. 

SPINAL  DISEASES.  The  spinal  column  is 
munly  kept  in  an  erect  position  by  the  action 
of  the  muscles  inserted  into  it;  when  these 
muscles  are  enfeebled  in  consequence  of  long 
disuse,  the  spine  is  apt  to  become  abnormally 
curved.  Lateral  curvature  is  generally  the 
form  of  disease  thus  produced.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly rare  among  those  who  take  proper  ex- 
ercise and  are  much  in  the  open  air.  Any  con- 
siderable degree  of  it  is  not  common  in  the 
male  sex,  but  it  is  very  general  among  growing 
school  girls  and  among  women  confined  to 
sedentary  occupations.  In  them  it  depends 
partly  on  the  want  of  proper  physical  tra~' — 


partly  on  the  prevalent  luode  of  dress,  which 
hampers  the  free  movements  ot  the  arms,  and 
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maintains  the  trunk  in  a  state  of  nnnatnral  re- 
pose* When  the  nmscles  are  thus  enfeehled, 
young  girls  attempt  to  obtain  relief  from  the 
weariness  they  suffer  while  standing  or  sitting 
by  leaning  to  one  side,  by  supporting  them- 
selves on  one  leg  while  the  shoulder  on  the 
opposite  side  is  elevated,  &c.  When  such 
habits  are  once  formed,  lateral  curvature  soon 
makes  itself  evident.  This  is  always  double ; 
that  is,  if  there  be  in  the  lumbar  region  a  curve 
to  the  left,  there  will  be,  in  order  to  maintain 
the  equilibrium  of  the  body,  a  corresponding 
curve  in  the  dorsal  region  to  the  right.  The 
spinal  colunm  in  such  cases,  when  viewed  from 
behind,  presents  more  or  less  strongly  defined 
the  form  of  the  letter  S.  As  a  secondary  result, 
lateral  curvature  arises  from  hip  joint  disease, 
disease  of  the  knee,  shortening  of  one  of  the 
lower  extremities,  &c.  It  sometimes  occurs 
too  in  artisans  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using 
mdnly  the  muscles  of  one  side  of  the  body, 
which  thus  become  abnormally  developed, 
and  draw  the  spine  out  of  the  peipendicular. 
The  symptoms  produced  by  lateral  curvature 
are  rather  those  of  the*  debility  and  muscular 
atony  which  produce  it ;  the  deformity,  unless 
it  be  extreme  and  thus  lead  to  intenerence 
with  the  functions  of  the  viscera,  rarely  gives 
rise  to  pain  or  other  symptoms,  but  the  pa- 
tient suffers  from  weakness  and  weariness 
alone.  The  existence  of  curvature  of  the  spine 
is  readily  ascertained  by  inspection ;  on  strip- 
ping the  patient  and  looking  at  him  from  be- 
hind, the  lateral  deviation  of  the  spinal  column 
is  at  once  evident.  There  will  be  a  fulness 
of  the  side  toward  which  the  spine  deviates, 
and  a  sinking  in  of  the  opposite  one ;  an  eleva- 
tion and  projection  of  one  shoulder,  and  a  ful- 
ness and  apparent  elevation  of  the  opposite  hip. 
The  two  mamma  will  not  be  in  the  same  hori- 
zontal line,  and  one  side  of  the  chest  will  be 
fuller  and  the  other  more  depressed  than  natu- 
ral. Slight  cases  of  spinal  curvature  are  best 
manoged  by  merely  hygienic  measures,  im- 
proving the  general  health  by  fresh  air,  sea 
bathing,  and  proper  diet,  and  restoring  tone  to 
the  debilitated  muscles  by  regular  and  system- 
atic exercise.  When  the  deformity  is  very  great, 
the  instrument  maker  must  be  called  in  to  aid 
in  straightening  the  spine  and  in  supporting  the 
superincumbent  weignt  which  tends  to  increase 
the  curvature,  while  means  calculated  to  im- 
prove the  general  health  and  restore  the  power 
of  the  enfeebled  muscles  must  be  steadily  pur- 
sued.— ScrofulouB  earuB  of  the  spine,  or  PoU?8 
disease.  In  strumous  subjects  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrffi  are  liable  to  tubercular  deposit  and 
to  consequent  inflammation  and  caries.  Though 
it  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life,  it  is  emi- 
nently a  disease  of  early  childhood,  and  rarely 
commences  after  puberty.  The  disease  most 
commonly  attacks  one  or  more  of  the  dorsal 
vertebra) ;  more  rarely  it  affects  the  cervical 
region,  and  least  frequently  of  all  the  lumbar. 
The  patient  at  ^rst  is  weak  and  languid,  and 
seems  indisposed  to  take  exercise.  After  a  time 


a  dull  aching  pain  in  the  affected  pnt  is  etna- 
plained  of,  particularly  after  exercise  orvbc 
the  patient  is  subject  to  any  jar  or  ooncnsaot: 
this  pain  is  relieved  by  rest  and  tiie  horizori 
position.    From  deficient  innervsdon  the  pa- 
tient cannot  walk  as  firmly  as  usosl;  the  fee: 
cross  each  other,  und  he  is  apt  to  trip  and  gtcs- 
ble.    There  is  sometimes  spasmodic  twitchiu 
of  the  muscles  of  the  lower  extremities,  or  o^ 
casionally  they  may  be  rigid,  while  altmticcs 
of  the  sensibility  of  the  parts  may  sometiias 
be  noticed.    With  these  symptoms  the  geofrsi 
health  is  impaired,  the  patient  becomes  pillii 
and  the  nutrition  of  the  body  is  deficient  I: 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  some  cases 
pass  through  their  whole  course  without  tb 
patient  complaining  of  pain  in  the  affected  jvt 
In  the  second  stage  of  the  complaant,  vlile 
the  previous  symptoms  continue  or  are  8gp 
vated,  curvature  of  the  spine,  at  first  tn&g 
but   gradually   increasing,  becomes  notked 
This  curvature  is  peculiar  and  charBCtenstie; 
it  is  not  gradual  and  rounded,  but  sharp,  sb- 
rupt,  and  angular.    It  is  caused  by  the  gndntl 
absorption  of  the  bodies  of  one  or  more  of  & 
vertebrfB,  the   approximation  of  those  ibora 
and  below  to  fill  the  vacant  space,  and  tbecoa- 
sequent  sharp  projection  of  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  puts  sip- 
plied  with  nervous  influence  by  the  portioQ  of 
the  spinal  marrow  situated  bdov  the  seat  cf 
disease  are  apt  to  suffer  more  or  less  from  pa- 
ralysis.   Sometimes  the  paralysis  is  mpkttj 
and  motion  and  sensation  are  alike  itolisbcd: 
when  this  is  the  case,  the  patient  loses  ccntrol 
over  the  sphincters  of  the  rectnm  andbyder, 
and  the  urine  and  faeces  are  both  passed  invol- 
untarily ;   when  the  disease  is  sitoated  ti?h 
up,  the  functions  of  both  digestion  and  rwpin- 
tion  may  be  interfered  with.  When  the  parij- 
sis  is  partial,  motion  suffers  earlier  and  nsoi* 
severely  than  sensation ;  and  as  recoveirtika 
place,  sensation  is  completely  restored  lonf  be- 
fore motion.     In  the  progress  of  the  disess9 
suppuration  is  apt  to  occur,  and  the  msttff, 
making  its  way  along  the  psoas  or  mmu 
iliac  musdes,  most  frequently  shows  itsefl J» 
the  groin  or  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  'W 
below  Poupart's  ligament    The  occonwce  of 
suppuration  is  attended  with  increased  ga«*j 
disturbance  of  the  economy  and  with  b«« 
fever,  and  is  commonly  a  fatal  syniP*°™*  .^ 
the  diagnosis  is  certain,  the  treatment  of  K«r 
ulous  caries  of  the  vertebne,  if  not  w? 
satisfactory,  is  sufficiently  simple.  Anchjws* 
of  the  vertebrsB  is  the  most  favorable  temnm- 
tion  to  be  looked  for,  and  to  feror  itt  wcf 
rence,  and  at  the  same  time  to  P™'^  j*i?] 
ritation  caused  by  any  disturbance  « 'r  Jr 
eased  parts,  the  patient  must  be  kept oi^ 
horizontal  posture,  if  possible  upon  a  cww 
which  will  admit  some  change  o^P^^ 
the  limbs  and  trunk  without  rak\^^ 
the  diseased  bones  upon  each  other.  *^fr 
counter-irritation  by  means  of  wtons  or«^ 
of  blistering  plaster  may  be  employed  ffl  w 
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^ighborbood  of  the  seat  of  the  disease.    The 
diet  should  be  nutritious  and  digestible,  with  a 
lil>eral  allowance  of  red  meats,  and  sometimes  of 
ale  or  wine.    Iron,  cod  liver  oil,  the  phosphates, 
ftnd  tonics  will  be  useful. — Spinal  memngitis. 
Xbough  rare,  inflammation  of  the  meninges  of 
t;lie  spine  occasionally  occurs  without  any  com- 
plication with  brain  disease.  The  invasion  of  the 
disease  may  be  preceded  by  feelings  of  languor 
ftnd  discomfort,  or  sensations  of  creeping  and 
pricking  may  occur  in  the  extremities.    The 
patient  is  then  seized  with  violent  pains  in  the 
lower  extremities  and  along  the  spinal  column, 
increased  by  motion  but  not  by  pressure.    The 
pain  is  often  of  a  darting,  lancinating  char- 
acter, and  the  general  sensibility  is  often  very 
much  exalted.    After  a  time  tetanic  contrao- 
tion  of  the  muscles  of  the  spinal  column,  ex- 
tending commonly  to  the  limbs,  takes  place ; 
more  rarely  clonic  convulsions  occur.     The 
respiration  is  frequent  and  difficult,  the  pulse 
quick,  the  skin  bathed  in  sweat.    The  disease 
is  generally  fatal,  death  commonly  taking  place 
within  a  week  from  the  invasion.  Local  blood- 
letting, opiates,  and  mercurials  are  the  reme- 
ides  generally  recommended ;  but  aconite  and 
conium  are  employed  by  homoeopathists  as  the 
most  antagonistic  medicines. — ^Tne  spinal  mar- 
row may  be  attacked  by  sanguineous  conges- 
tion.   In  such  cases  sudden  paralysis  occurs, 
limited  sometimes  to  the  upper  extremities, 
which  may  disappear  again  at  the  end  of  a  few 
hours.    When  the  paralysis  lasts  for  weeks  or 
months,  there  is  always  some  doubt  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  diagnosis.    The  treatment  con- 
sists of  the  application  of  cupping  glasses  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  affected  parts,  of  blis- 
ters, &c.,  and  lastly  of  cathartics.  In  some  cases 
it  may  be  proper  to  resort  to  the  slow  and 
moderate  induction  of  the  mercurial  influence. 
— Apoplexy  from  hamorrhagie  fusion  in  the 
ipinal  canal.    According  to  Olhvier,  the  first 
symptom  is  invariably  a  sharp  ptdn  at  the  part 
of  the  cord  corresponding  to  the  hsamorrhagei 
'*  At  the  moment  of  the  attack  the  patient  falls 
suddenly,  but  without  losing  his  consciousness, 
struck  with  paralysis."    The  paralysis  affects 
the  motor  nerves  more  than  the  sensory ;  it  af- 
fects both  sides  of  the  body.    When  the  effu- 
sion occurs  in  the  lumbar  region,  the  lower 
extremities  alone  are  paralyzed ;  higher  up,  it 
affects  the  functions  of  the  bladder  and  the  rec- 
tum ;  if  in  the  cervical  region,  paralysis  of  the 
upper  extremities,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
impending  suffocation  are  noticed. — Softening 
of  the  epinal  marrow,  preceded  or  not  by  in- 
flammation of  its  substance  (myelitis),  is  a  rare 
disease,  with   the  history  and  character  of 
which  we  are  not  yet  thoroughly  acquainted. 
It  is  marked  by  a  graduaUy  increasing  paraly- 
sis of  the  parts  whose  nervous  influence  is  sup- 
plied by  the  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow  below 
the  seat  of  the  disease. 

SPIN'DLER,  Eabl,  a  German  novelist,  bom 
in  Breslau,  Oct.  16,  1796,  died  at  the  baths  of 
Freiersbach,  July  12,  1865.    He  was  educated 


at  Strasbourg,  returned  to  Germany  to  avoid 
the  French  conscription,  lived  for  a  time  at 
Augsburg,  joined  a  company  of  strolling  play- 
ers, and  produced  several  dramas.  Devoting 
himself  afterward  to  novel  writing,  his  most 
successful  productions  were  the  historical  ro- 
mances Der  Bastard  (8  vols.,  Zttrich,  1826),  of 
the  period  ^of  the  emperor  Budolpn  n.,  I)er 
Jude  (4  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1827),  of  the  tune  of 
the  council  of  Constance,  and  Der  Jesuit  (8 
vols.,  Stuttgart,  1829),  of  the  18th  century. 
He  had  remarkable  facility,  and  his  novels 
form  more  than  100  volumes,  beside  which  he 
edited  about  800  volumes  of  translated  novels, 
and  alone  wrote  the  Vergissmeinniehty  a  peri- 
odical medley  {TaschenbucK),  from  1880  tiU  his 
death.  Among  the  best  of  his  later  romances 
are  the  Boa  Constrictor  (1836),  Der  Vogel- 
hdndkrvomlmhst  (1842),  and  FridoUn  Schwert- 
larger  <1844-'6).  Menzel  calls  him  the  best 
German  imitator  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

SPINE,  the  chain  of  bones  in  the  vertebrate 
skeleton  extending  from  the  head  to  the  sa- 
crum in  man,  protecting  the  spinal  cord  in  its 
bony  canal,  occupying  the  posterior  part  of  the 
trunk,  giving  attachment  to  muscles,  and  sup- 
porting the  frar  awork  of  the  thoracic  cavity. 
In  man  it  is  composed  of  24  bones,  7  cervical, 
12  dorsal,  and  5  lumbar,  according  as  they  are 
situated  in  the  neck,  back,  or  loins;  the  sacrum 
and  coccyx  belong  also  to  the  spine,  and  in 
many  of  the  lower  animals  are  not  distinguish- 
able except  by  size  and  position.  Each  verte- 
bra has  a  body,  convex  in  front,  flat  above  and 
below,  where  it  is  joined  by  intervertebral  car- 
tilages to  the  others  of  the  chain ;  from  this 
spring  the  processes  which,  continued  back- 
ward, form  the  lamina  enclosing  the  vertebral 
canal,  surmounted  by  the  spinous  processes; 
on  the  sides  are  2  transverse  processes  directed 
outward,  and  4  articular  processes,  2  above 
and  2  below,  and  4  grooves  more  or  less  deep 
for  the  exit  of  the  spinal  nerves.  The  cervi- 
cals  may  be  known  by  the  foramen  in  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  vertebral  artery,  the 
dorsals  by  the  articular  surfaces  for  the  ribs, 
and  the  lumbar  by  their  large  size ;  the  atlas 
or  1st  cervical  has  the  form  of  an  irregular 
ring,  and  the  axis  or  2d  the  odontoid  process 
rising  vertically  from  the  body,  between  these 
two  the  rotatory  movements  of  the  head  being 
performed,  and  the  nodding  movements  be- 
tween the  atlas  and  the  occiput;  the  7th  cer- 
vical has  a  very  long  and  prominent  spinous 
process,  easily  perceived  through  the  slan,  and 
often  an  important  guide  in  surgery ;  the  last 
lumbar  has  its  body  cut  obliquely  on  the  lower 
surface  from  before  backward  and  from  below 
upward,  and  is  much  the  thickest  in  front,  for 
more  advantageous  articulation  with  the  sa- 
crum. The  spine  forms  about  i  the  total  length 
of  the  body,  the  neck  in  a  person  6  feet  high 
being  about  6  inches,  the  back  12,  and  the 
loins  6.  It  is  convex  in  front  in  the  neck,  con- 
cave in  the  back,  and  convex  in  the  loins; 
there  is  also  a  slight  lateral  curvature  in  the 
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dorsal  region,  Arising  from  the  right  arm  being 
more  activel7  exercised  than  the  left ;  it  has 
the  form  of  an  irregnlar  truncated  pyramid, 
the  base  resting  on  the  sacrum  and  the  apex 
supporting  the  head ;  upon  its  anterior  surface 
in  the  trunk  are  supported  the  aorta,  lower 
vena  cava,  and  the  great  nervous  ganglia. — 
For  details  see  Oomparatite  Anatomy,  Piiilo- 
BOPHioAi.  A27ATOirr,  and  Mammalia. 

SPINEL  (Ft.  9p%nelle\  a  mineral,  sometimes 
ranked  among  the  precious  stones,  occurring  in 
regular  octahedrons  and  dodecahedrons,  van- 
onslj  modified;  hardness,  8;  specific  gravity, 
8.5  to  4.9.  The  color  is  commonly  some  ^ade 
of  red,  but  is  sometimes  blue,  green,  yellow, 
brown,  black,  and  rarely  almost  white.  When 
pure,  it  is  a  compound  of  magnesia  28,  alumina 
72 ;  but  the  magnesia  is  often  replaced  to  some 
extent  by  one  or  more  of  the  protoxides  of  iron, 
zinc,  or  manganese,  or  by  lime,  and  the  idu- 
mina  also  by  peroxide  of  iron ;  hence  the  nu- 
merous varieties  of  the  species.  These  are  de- 
nominated according  to  their  colors,  and  some 
among  them  are  often  supposed  to  belong  to 
other  species.  The  black  varieties  are  called  pie- 
onaste ;  the  scarlet,  spinel  ruby ;  the  rose  red, 
balas  ruby ;  the  yellow,  or  orange  red,  rubi- 
celle ;  the  violet,  almandine  ruby ;  and  the  green, 
ceylanite.  The  goutte  d^  mng  of  the  jewellers 
ia  of  blood  red  or  cochineal  color.  The  min- 
eral is  infusible  before  the  blowpipe  alone,  and 
is  not  attacked  by  acids.  The  most  valuable 
spinels  are  found  in  Ceylon,  Siam,  and  other 
eastern  countries,  in  the  form  of  rolled  pebbles 
in  river  beds.  A  remarkable  region  for  spinels 
is  the  N.  W.  part  of  New  Jersey,  extending 
from  Andover  in  Sussex  co.  to  Amity  and  War- 
wick over  the  state  line  into  New  York.  The 
crystals  are  found  of  very  various  colors,  and 
sometimes  very  beautiful.  The  rocks  are  granu- 
lar limestone  and  serpentine.  At  Amity  crys- 
tals have  been  found  16  inches  in  diameter,  and 
one  ^f  49  lbs.  weight.  Other  localities  of  the 
mineral  are  in  Antwerp,  Jefferson  co.,  N.  Y., 
Gouvemeur,  St.  Lawrence  co.,  and  some  towns 
in  central  Massachusetts.  Perfect  specimens  fit 
for  jewelry  are  rare ;  if  of  more  than  4  carats, 
they  are  sometimes  rated  as  worth  half  as  much 
as  diamonds  of  equal  size.  The  red  varieties 
are  said  to  be  sold  for  true  rubies,  from  which 
they  are  with  difficulty  distinguished ;  and 
many  of  the  others  are  often  confounded  with 
other  precious  stones  of  similar  hardness  and 
specific  gravity.  The  optical  properties  alone 
may  decide  without  analysis  between  the  col- 
orless spinel  and  the  limpid  topaz  of  Siberia. 
Dufr^noy  was  obliged  to  apply  the  test  of  po- 
larization of  light  to  a  white  cut  spinel  from 
India,  which  was  supposed  to  be  either  a  dia- 
mond or  a  white  emerald.  He  describes  one 
of  a  clear  crimson  with  a  violet  tint,  weighing 
1,129  grains,  of  great  beauty,  valued  at  100,000 
to  110,000  francs. 

SPINET,  an  ancient  musical  instrument  re- 
sembling the  harpsichord,  by  which  it  was  super- 
seded as  early  as  the  16th  century.    Its  generid 


form  is  that  of  a  harp,  and  it  was  originally 
called  the  couched  harp. 

SPINNING.  See  Oottok  Mahutaotusb, 
Lnmr,  and  Ropb. 

SPINOLA,  Ambsosio,  marqnis  o^  a  SpanSsh 
general,  bom  in  Genoa  in  1669,  died  at  Cast^ 
nnovo  di  Scrivia,  Sept.  25, 1680.  He  saoceed- 
ed  his  father  in  the  mercantile  bnsinesa,  bat  at 
the  solicitation  of  his  brother  Federioo,  admi- 
ral of  the  Spanish  fleet  on  the  coast  of  tha 
Netherlands,  entered  the  military  aervioe  of 
Spain  in  1602,  raised  and  equipped  a  corps  c^ 
9,000  Italians  and  Spaniarda,  and  ahortly  after- 
ward went  to  the  Netherlands,  serving  at  first 
under  Mendoza.  In  1608  he  was  appointed 
commander-in.-chief  of  the  Spanish  army  in  the 
Netherlands.  In  1604  he  closed  the  aiege  of 
Ostend,  achieving  a  brilliant  victory.  This  siege 
lasted  8  years,  and  cost  180,000  lives  to  the  l^ 
siegers.  He  captured  Jt^ch  in  1622  and  Bre- 
da in  1626.  Subsequently  he  served  in  Italy 
against  the  French.  His  death  ia  said  to  have 
been  hastened  by  disappointment  at  the  neglect 
of  the  Spanish  government  to  satisfy  his  heavy 
claims  incurred  in  fitting  out  and  paying  the 
troops  under  his  command. 

SPINOZA,  Bakuoh,  or  BsincDicfr,  a  Dutdi 
philosopher  of  Jewish  descent,  born  in  Amster- 
dam, Nov.  24, 1682,  died  at  the  Hague,  Feb.  21, 
16'rt*  His  Hebrew  name  Baruch  was  by  himself 
translated  into  Latin  as  Benedictus.  iQs  Jhther, 
a  flourishing  merchant,  had  escaped  to  HoUand 
from  persecution  in  Portugal,  where  the  family 
had  previously  resided.  At  first  intended  for 
commerce,  his  passion  for  study  as  well  as  his 
slight  physical  constitution  induced  his  parents 
to  educate  him  for  the  rabbinical  profession.  It 
is  remarked  by  Euno  Fischer  that  the  8  earliest 
continental  philosophers  of  modem  times  re- 
ceived their  impulse  from  religion :  Descartes 
was  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits ;  Malebranche  studied 
in  the  oratory  of  Paris;  Spinoza  was  a  disciple 
of  the  Talmud.  The  interest  with  whidi  Spino- 
za devoted  himself  to  the  Jewish  theology,  and 
his  remarkable  capacity,  won  the  admiration  not 
only  of  the  masters  of  the  Hebrew  school  in 
Amsterdam,  but  also  of  the  chief  rabbi  Mor- 
teira,  who  became  his  instructor  in  the  Tal- 
mud and  the  cabala.  Though  he  spoke  with 
reserve  on  religious  matters,  he  was  suspected 
even  before  his  16th  year  of  verging  toward 
'heresy,  and  two  of  his  schoolfellows  reported 
his  first  statements  of  the  doctrine  of  unity  of 
substance  in  the  universe  in  such  a  way  that  he 
appeared  to  contenm  the  law  of  Moses,  and  to 
deny  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  re- 
ality of  angelic  communications.  Summoned 
before  the  judges,  he  was  neither  moved  by 
words  of  kindness  nor  deterred  by  threats;  and 
when  Morteira  vowed  "to  return  with  the 
thunderbolt  in  his  hand,**  he  anticipated  ex- 
communication by  withdrawing  himself  from 
the  synagogue.  He  turned  from  Jewish  to 
Christian  associations.  The  synagogue  hoped 
to  retain  him  by  an  offer  of  1,000  florins  an- 
nually for  his*  silence  and  occasional  attendance 
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at  their  ceremonies.  He  rejected  it  with  the 
assertion  that  he  sought  not  gold  but  truth, 
and  soon  afterward  -an  attempt  was  made  to 
assassinate  him  in  the  street,  but  he  parried 
the  blow.  He  neglected  the  repeated  summons 
of  the  synagogue  to  trial,  and  at  length  in  1655 
the  anath^na  maranatha,  or  greater  excom- 
munication, was  uttered  against  him  with  an 
awM  ceremonial,  and  before  a  yast  assembly. 
His  studies  had  already  taken  a  wide  range. 
He  was  familiar  with  the  Portuguese,  Spanish, 
Italian,  German,  and  Flemish  languages,  and 
was  studying  Latin  under  the  physician  Van 
Ende,  celebrated  by  his  tragic  death.  This 
language  introduced  him  not  only  to  Obristian 
learning,  but  also  to  the  literature  and  philoso- 
phy of  classical  antiquity,  then  studied  with 
special  enthusiasm.  A  more  important  result 
iiras  that  it  opened  to  him  the  writings  of  Des- 
cartes. It  was  while  in  iJie  house  of  V  an  Ende, 
vrho  was  charged  with  taking  a  profane  if  not 
atheistic  view  of  all  science,  tiiat  his  final  rup- 
ture with  Jndfdsm  occurred.  He  fell  in  love 
with  the  daughter  of  his  master,  who,  however, 
married  a  Hamburg  merchant.  The  Talmud 
makes  it  the  duty  of  scholars  to  learn  some 
mechanical  art.  Spinoza  had  therefore,  while 
in  the  synagogue,  learned  the  art  of  polishing 
glasses  for  telescopes,  microscopes,  &c.,  in 
which  he  attained  eminent  proficiency,  and  by 
which  he  gained  his  subsistence  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  Exiled  from  Amsterdam 
by  the  magistrates  on  application  of  the  rab- 
bins, he  lived  for  a  short  time  with  a  friend  in 
the  vicinity,  went  thence  to  Khynsburg,  near 
Leyden,  whence  in  1664  he  removed  to  Voor- 
burg,  near  the  Hague,  and  finally  yielded  to  the 
request  of  his  friends  to  reside  entirely  at  the 
Hi^e.  ^'  All  his  time,"  says  Oolerus,  "  was 
spent  in  meditation  and  in  working  on  glass," 
the  leisure  derived  from  his  trade  being  given 
to  philosophy.  Renouncing  his  parents  and 
early  friends,  his  national  faith,  and  domestic 
happiness,  he  presents  a  remarkable  example 
of  independence  and  nersistency  of  thought 
in  poverty  and  solitude.  His  friend  Simon 
de  Yries  wished  to  make  him  heir  to  a  large 
property,  but  was  persuaded  by  him  to  leave  it 
in  preference  to  his  brother.  After  the  death 
of  nis  parents,  he  transferred  his  share  of  the 
inheritance  to  his  sisters.  In  1673  the  pro- 
fessorship of  philosophy  in  the  university  of 
Heidelberg  was  offered  to  him,  the  condition 
heing  that  he  should  teach  nothing  opposed  to 
the  established  religion ;  but  he  declined  it  on 
the  ground  that  the  duties  would  interfere  with 
his  task  of  free  speculation.  When  it  was  pro- 
posed to  obtain  a  pension  for  him  from  lK>uis 
aIV.,  he  replied  that  he  had  nothing  to  dedi- 
cate to  that  monarch.  Yet.  while  renouncing 
these  advantages,  he  endured  the  toil  and  wants 
of  poverty,  was  wont  to  protract  his  labors  into 
the  night,  and  lived  on  the  slightest  sustenance. 
His  first  work  was  entitled  Jxenati  Bes  Carter 
Prineipiorum  Fhilo9ophia  Pars  L  et  IL^  More 
^e9m«£nc^i>0ma7M^a^  (Amsterdam,  1668).  It 


is  still  one  of  the  best  expositions  of  the  Oar- 
tesian  philosophy,  and  contains  in  an  appendix 
the  germ  of  his  own  JEthica,  It  immediately 
gave  him  the  reputation  of  a  great  philosopher : 
his  friendship  was  sought  by  the  learned,  and 
by  men  of  distinction  in  public  life,  as  Jan  de 
Witt  and  Cond6.  His  second  work,  entitled 
Tractatus  Theologieo-PoUticuB^  published  anon- 
ymously in  1670,  treats  the  relation  between 
church  and  state,  and  is  entirely  distinct  from 
his  philosophical  writings.  Beligion,  he  main- 
tains, is  neither  doctrine  nor  etUtits,  but  is  es- 
sentially the  love  of  God,  the  expression  of 
which  is  piety  and  obedience,  and  its  worship 
is  virtue.  Doctrines  belong  to  the  domain  of 
philosophy,  actions  to  that  of  the  state,  feel- 
ings to  that  of  religion.  Absolute  freedom 
should  prevail  in  the  first  and  the  last,  while 
the  second  should  be  regulated  by  the  state  in 
the  interest  of  order  and  tranquillity.  He  there- 
fore advocated  a  state  religion,  which  should 
ordain  ceremonials,  but  not  private  creeds,  and 
leave  liberty  of  thought  inviolate  by  laws  of 
observance.  This  view  is  substantially  the 
same  as  that  urged  in  England  by  Dr.  Arnold. 
He  referred  to  the  Bible  for  support  of  his  opin- 
ions, and  was  thus  led  to  discuss  its  authentici- 
ty, to  distinguish  between  the  facts  narrated 
and  the  coloring  received  from  the  minds  of 
the  writers,  and  thus  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
the  rationalist  school  of  interpretation  which 
afterward  flourished  in  Germany.  In  the  Trac- 
tatv-8  and  in  the  letters  to  Oldenburg  concern- 
ing it  are  contained,  according  to  Quinet,  the 
germ  of  all  the  exegetical  principles  of  Strauss, 
who  styled  Spinoza  the  father  of  speculative 
theology.  The  work  was  condemned  by  the 
church,  the  synagogue,  and  the  state ;  numer- 
ous refutations  of  it  appeared,  especially  from 
Cartesian  theologians;  yet  it  was  distributed 
and  read  throughout  Europe.  It  was  published 
and  translated  with  divers  devotional,  histori- 
cal, antiquarian,  and  even  medical  titles  em- 
ployed to  disguise  it.  Averse  to  controversy, 
and  reaping  nothing  but  assaults  from  pubu- 
oation,  Spinoza  withheld  his  other  and  more  im- 
portant works,  which  were  first  published  after 
nis  death  by  his  friend  Ludwig  Meyer,  a  phy- 
sician of  Amsterdam.  His  health,  never  vigor- 
ous, suffered  from  unremitted  confinement  and 
devotion  to  study.  He  sometimes  passed  entire 
months  without  leaving  his  chamber,  occupied 
only  with  meditation,  conversation  with  his 
friends,  and  answering  letters  on  philosophical 
subjects.  In  a  letter  dated  July  15,  1676,  he 
promises  farther  explanations  "  if  my  life  be 
continued."  In  the  following  year  the  phthisis, 
from  which  he  had  long  suffered,  assumed  a 
dangerous  chai^ter.  On  the  Sunday  morn- 
ing of  his  death  he  conversed  with  his  host 
and  hostess,  and  urged  them  to  attend  church, 
reminding  them  of  the  special  obligation  of 
religious  duties.  He  often  impressed  on  chil- 
dren the  duty  of  religious  observances  as  well 
as  of  obedience  to  parents,  and  had  previously 
thus  answered  a  doubt  of  his  hostess :  '*  Your 
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religion  is  a  good  one ;  yon  ought  not  to  seek 
another,  nor  doabt  that  it  will  secure  your  sal- 
vation, provided  that  you  add  to  your  piety 
the  tranquil  virtues  of  domestic  life.^'  At  noon 
he  again  conversed  with  them,  while  smok- 
ing, asking  them  as  usual  what  profit  they 
had  derived  from  the  sermon.  He  died  during 
^eir  absence  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  presence 
only  of  a  physician  whom  he  had  summoned 
from  Amsterdam.  Oalumnies  were  current; 
his  brother  was  detained  in  Amsterdam  by 
illness;  a  sister  named  Rebecca  was  absent, 
though  making  inquiries  concerning  the  in- 
heritance; yet  his  funeral  was  attended  and 
conducted  by  illustrious  friends.  His  manu- 
scripts were,  in  accordance  with  his  order,  sent 
to  his  publisher  at  Amsterdam,  and  within  a 
year  appeared  his  posthumous  works :  EthicOj 
Ordine  Oeometrico  Demonstrata,  containing  his 
philosophical  doctrine,  which  had  been  written 
between  1663  and  1 666 ;  Tractatus  de  InUllectu^ 
Emendatione^  and  Tractatus  Politieus^  both  of 
them  fragments ;  a  collection  of  letters  to  Ol- 
denburg, Simon  de  Vrics,  Ludwig  Meyer,  and 
Bleyenbergh;  and  a  fragmentary  sketch  of 
Hebrew  grammar,  aiming  to  give  it  a  logical 
development.  Ho  was  of  medium  stature,  with 
dark  hair  thickly  covering  an  oval  head,  black, 
small,  brilliant  eyes,  long  eyebrows,  and  pointed 
chin,  his  features  marking  at  once  his  southern 
and  oriental  descent.  His  countenance  was 
constantly  pervaded  with  traces  of  suffering  and 
deep  thougiit,  the  signum  reprohationis  of  Co- 
lerus,  but,  according  to  Hegel,  the  signet  of  a 
philosopher  who  rejected  mo  errors  and  pas- 
sions of  mankind. — ^The  fame  of  Spinoza  has 
had  a  remarkable  fortune.  At  first  a  general 
cry  of  horror  was  raised  against  him.  He  was 
represented  in  portraits  with  livid  and  grim- 
acing countenance  and  snaky  hair,  beariug  the 
inscription:  "Spinoza,  Jew  and  Atheist."  Bayle 
called  him  a  systematic  atheist,  and  Leibnitz 
the  acute  but  profane  author  of  a  wretched  doc- 
trine ;  Malcbranche  termed  his  system  a  chimera, 
both  ridiculous  and  terrible ;  and  Massillon  in- 
veighed against  him  as  a  monster.  Germany  has 
since  witnessed  the  rehabilitation  and  almost 
the  apotheosis  of  his  name.  To  his  influence 
have  been  attributed  the  pantheistic  tendencies 
of  Herder  and  Schleiermacher,  the  philosophical 
schemes  of  Schelling  and  Hegel,  and  the  rev- 
erent contemplation  of  nature  which  underlies 
the  poetry  of  Goethe  and  Wordsworth,  which 
has  inspired  modern  landscape  painting,  and 
which  has  prompted  the  attainments  in  physi- 
cal science  in-  the  present  century.  Schleier- 
macher says ;  "  Offer  reverentially  with  me  a 
lock  of  hair  to  the  manes  of  the  holy  but  pro- 
scribed Spinoza.  The  Divine  Spirit  transfused 
him,  the  infinite  was  his  beginning  and  end,  the 
nnivorso  was  his  only  and  everlasting  love.  In 
■  holy  innocence  and  deep  humility  he  mirrored 
himself  in  the  eternal  world,  and  saw  also  how 
he  was  its  noblest  mirror.  Full  of  religion 
was  he,  and  full  of  a  holy  spirit,  and  therefore 
he  stands  alone  and  unrivalled,  master  in  his 


art,  but  exalted  above  profSone  sodet^,  vitk- 
out  disciples  and  without  even  citizen^* 
— ^The  whole  system  of  Spinoza  is  a  daacc- 
stration  from  the  8  definitions  and  7  aiionsot 
the  first  book  of  the  Mhiea.    ''No  \im^' 
says  Mr.  Hallam,  "  is  written  in  a  more  ri^^ 
geometrical  method*     It  rests  on  definitku 
and  axioms,  from  which  the  propoatioiis  ci 
derived  in  close,  brief^  and  usaidly  perspicocQ 
demonstrations.     The  few  explauatioDs  he  Im 
thought  necessary  are  contained  in  £<Ml 
Thus  a  fabric  is  erected  astonishing  aod  berl- 
dering  in  its  entire  effect,  yet  so  regnlarlj  cao- 
structed  that  the  reader  must  panse  aod  retcs 
on  his  steps  to  discover  an  error  in  the  v«i- 
manship,  while  he  cannot  also  but  acknowiedie 
the  good  faith  and  intimate  persuasion  of  Ur- 
ing  obtained  the  truth  which  the  acute  i££ 
deep-reflecting  author  everywhere  di^pltj!." 
The  following  are  the  definitions  and-axioiB. 
Definition,    1.  B^  a  thing  which  is  its  on 
cause,  I  mean  a  thmg  the  essence  of  which  it 
volves  the  existence  of  it,  or  a  thing  TJii 
cannot  be  conceived  of  except  as  esstiii^  i 
A  thing  finite  is  that  which  can  be  limited  h, 
another  thing  of  the  same  nature \t*g^^ I'ui^J 
is  called  finite,  because  it  can  always  be  wo- 
ceived  as  larger.     But  body  does  not  iicir 
thought,  nor  thought  limit  body.   3.  Byjnb- 
stance  I  mean  that  which  exists  in  itaelt  lod  is 
conceived  of  by  itself;  the  conception  of  Tlii 
does  not  involve  the  conception  of  any  thia 
else  as  the  cause  of  it,    4.  By  attribute  I  is^ 
what  the  intellect  perceives  of  substance  sfl^:«• 
stituting  the  essence  of  substance.  5.  By  side 
I  mean  the  accidents  (affeetiona)  of  snbstiue. 
by  which  it  is  conceived.    6.  God  is  *  h^ 
absolutely  infinite,  a  substance  consisting  c^ii^- 
finite  attributes,  eadi  of  which  eiprcsew  s: 
infinite  and  eternal  essence.    Explanatitm:  i 
say  absolutely  infinite,  not  infinite  ««?  gnflt; 
for  of  what  is  infinite  only  suo  genen  the  &■ 
tributes  are  not  infinite  but  finite;  tattU 
which  is  absolutely  infinite  contains  in  its  i'^- 
essence  every  thing  which  implies  essence  «< 
which  involves  no  impofifiibihty.  7.  ThatJif? 
is  free  which  exists  by  the  sole  necessity  of  c 
own  nature,  and  is  determined  in  its  operai^a 
by  itsehf  only.    That  thing  b  not  fi^  I'Ui  ne- 
cessary, which  is  called  into  existence  by  ««■ 
thing  else,  and  is  determined  in  its  op^ratwi 
according  to  a  fixed  and  definite  method.  8. 
Eternity  is  existence  itself,  as  following  d««*- 
sarily  and  solely  from  the  definition  of  tht  UM 
which  isetemaL    Exphmation:  Bec««^ 
existence  is  conceived  as  an  eternal  venty,  fl» 
therefore  cannot  be  exphdned  by  duration,  cTt« 
though  the  duration  be  without  beguuun?  ?- 
end.    Axioms.    1.  All  things  that  are.  ensin 
themselves  or  in  others.   2.  That  which  cann* 
be  conceived  as  existing  through  another,  o^ 
be  conceived  through  and  in  itself.   3.  iroo 
given  cause  an  effect  necessarily  foliov& » 
if  there  be  no  given  cause  no  effect  m  folio*- 
4.  The  knowledge  of  an  effect  depends  obi» 
knowledge  of  the  cause,  and  includes  il  ^^ 
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Tldngs  that  liaye  nothing  in  common  with  eaoh 
other  cannot  be  understood  through  one  an- 
other ;  that  IB,  the  conception  of  one  does  not 
InTolve  that  of  the  other.  6.  A  true  idea  ia 
one  that  corresponds  with  its  object  (cum  mo 
^deaio).  7.  The  essence  of  any  thing  which  can 
l>e  conceived  as  non-existent  does  not  involve 
eziBtenoe.— Such  is  the  outfit  of  simple  meta- 
physical ideas,  from  which  the 'System  is  evolv- 
ed in  a  series  of  theorems.  It  foUows  from  the 
d.efinition  of  substance  that  it  is  necessary  and 
infinite^  that  it  is  one  and  indivisible,  and  that 
it  is  therefore  God,  the  only  self-existent,  all- 
perfect,  and  absolutely  infinite  Being.  Nothing 
exists  except  substance,  and  the  modes  of  its  at- 
tributes. Substance  cannot  produce  substance, 
and  therefore  there  is  no  such  thing  as  creation, 
no  beginning  or  end,  but  all  things  have  neces- 
sarily flowed  from  the  Infinite  Being,  and  will 
continue  to  flow  on  for  ever,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  from  the  nature  of  a  triangle  it  follows, 
and  will  follow  from  eternity  to  eternity,  that 
the  angles  of  it  are  equal  to  two  right  angles. 
Of  the  infinite  number  of  infinite  attributes  of 
Deity,  only  two  are  known  to  us,  extension 
and  thought,  the  objective  and  subjective  of 
which  he  is  the  identity.  Body  is  a  mode  of 
extension,  which  being  illimitable  cannot  be 
divided;  thought  is  also  infinite,  and  mental 
acts  are  modes  of  it.  It  follows  also  that  God 
is  the  only  free  cause  {causa  libera) ;  all  other 
things  and  beings  move  by  fixed  laws  of  causa- 
tion, without  free  will  or  contingency.  He  is 
the  causa  immanens  omnium^  not  existing  apart 
firom  the  universe,  but  expressed  in  it,  as  in  a 
living  garment.  As  conceived  in  his  attributes 
simply  and  alone,  he  is  liatura  naturans;  as 
conceived  in  the  infinite  series  of  modifica- 
tions which  follow  from  the  properties  of  these 
attributes,  he  is  natura  naturata.  Between 
bodies,  the  modes  of  extension,  and  ideas,  the 
modes  of  thought,  there  is  a  constant  parallel- 
ism. The  duality  everywhere  appears,  and  a 
Boul  belongs  alike  to  animals,  vegetables,  and 
minerals.  Man  is  a  complex  example  of  this 
compound.  There  is  no  reciprocal  influence 
between  the  bodily  and  the  ideal  world,  but  a 
perfect  harmony,  since  it  is  the  same  substance, 
affected  in  the  same  manner,  but  expressed  un- 
der each  of  the  two  attributes.  Individual 
beings,  whether  ideas  or  bodies,  are  modes,  the 
changing  forms  of  substance,  to  which  they  are 
related  as  wavelets  to  the  ocean.  The  finite 
has  no  existence  as  such,  substance  is  not  made 
np  of  modes,  but  is  prior  to  them,  and  Hegel 
therefore  remarks  that  he  rather  denies  the 
existence  of  the  material  universe  than  identifies 
God  with  it.  The  human  mind  has  two  chief 
ways  of  knowledge,  the  intuitive  through  the 
reason,  and  the  imaginative.  The  imagination, 
which  deals  with  the  objects  of  experience, 
represents  the  world  as  a  multiplicity  of  indi- 
viduals. It  obtains  a  partial  and  inadequate 
view  of  the  images  which  appear  before  it,  con- 
siders modes  as  things,  and  names  them  man, 
horse,  tree,  &o.  The  reason  sees  together  in 
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their  unity  what  the'  imagination  isolates  and 
individualizes,  and  attains  to  adequate  or  ex- 
haustive knowledge,  to  imiversal  or  divine 
ideas,  which  are  pure  thoughts,  not  involving 
the  conception  of  extension,  and  not  consisting 
in  images  or  words.  The  mind  is  passive  ana 
in  bondage  in  so  far  as  it  is  influenced  by  in- 
adequate ideas,  and  id  active  and  free  iu  so  far 
as  its  ideas  are  adeauate.  If  all  objects  of 
knowledge  be  regarded  in  their  relations  to 
the  one  absolute  Being,  the  knowledge  of  par- 
ticular outward  things,  nature,  life,  or  history, 
becomes  in  fact  a  knowledge  of  God ;  and  the 
more  complete  such  knowledge,  the^  more  the 
mind  is  raised  above  what  is  perishable  in  the 
phenomena  to  the  idea  which  Ues  beyond  them. 
It  dwells  exclusively  upon  the  eternal,  is  occu- 
pied with  everlasting  laws,  emancipates  itself 
from  the  conditions  of  duration,  and  secures  its 
immortality,  by  becoming  ^^  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  portion  of  it  which  will  perish  with 
the  body,  in  comparison  with  that  of  it  which 
shall  endure,  shall  be  insignificant.^'  The  law 
of  passion  is  that  all  things  desire  life,  seek  for 
energy,  for  fuller  and  ampler  being.  Every 
single  being  pursues  that  which  will  give  it  in- 
creased vitality.  Man  gathers  life  and  self- 
mastery  only  from  the  absolute  Being;  the 
loye  of  God  is  the  extinction  of  all  other  de- 
sires ;  and  virtue  is  the  knowledge  and  power 
of  God  in  the  human  soul,  the  exhaustive  end 
of  human  aspiration.  The  ethical  principles  in 
which  the  philosophy  of  Spinoza  results  were 
proposed  by  him  as  identical  with  those  of  the 
Ohristian  religion.  Kuno  Fischer  thus  criti- 
cizes the  system.  By  substance  is  meant  the 
real  and  absolute  power  of  nature,  by  which 
all  things  are  held  in  the  chain  of  causality. 
By  idea  of  substance  is  meant  the  knowledge 
of  this  power,  the  fundamental  principle  in  our 
logical  system  of  things.  Between  these  two, 
the  power  in  the  natural  system  and  the  prin- 
ciple in  the  logical  system,  there  is  no  connec- 
tion. To  grasp  a  principle,  some  intelligence 
is  needed  which  does  not  exist  in  the  universe; 
for  the  substance  thinks  only  of  its  essence,  but 
not  of  its  manifestations,  and  all  finite  things 
are  but  unreal  modes.  As  there  is  nothing  but 
substance  and  mode,  there  is  nothing  in  which 
the  idea  of  substance  can  inhere.  Spinoza 
therefore  proposes  this  idea  as  the  basis  of 
philosophy  and  religion  without  establishing 
it,  and  even  in  connection  with  a  scheme  of  the 
world  which  renders  it  impossible.  Either  the 
logical  or  the  natural  system  of  things  must  be 
rejected.  But  in  reti^iing  both,  Spinoza  has 
violated  his  theory  of  the  unity  of  the  universe^ 
and  has  actually,  and  contrary  to  his  intention, 
maintained  a  dualism  of  substance  and  mode, 
of  divine  power  and  finite  things.  The  exi- 
gencies of  his  philosophy  require  that  modes, 
individuals,  should  be  regarded  as  causes  in- 
stead of  operations,  as  independent  but  essen- 
tially similar  substances.  To  recognize  this 
necessity  and  to  attempt  to  harmonize  the 
finite  and  infinite,  without  denying  the  reality 
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of  either,  was  the  task  of  Leibnitz. — The  life  of 
Spinoza  was  written  by'Oolerus,  pastor  of  the 
Lutheran  church  at  the  Hagae  (1706),  Boa- 
lainvilliers  (Brussels,  1781),  and  Saisset  (Paris, 
1842).  Among  the  more  important  works  on 
his  philosophy  are :  Jacobi,  Ueberdie  Lehre  dea 
Spinoza  (Berlin,  1785);  Herder,  Gotty  einige 
Geaprdehs  (Gotha,  1787);  Sigwart,  Ber  Spi- 
nozUmus  historueh  wnd  phUosophiseh  erldutert 
(Ttibingen,  1889) ;  and  i^uno  Fischer,  Ge- 
sehichte  der  neuem  PhiUmphie,  vol.  i.  (Mann- 
heim, 1854).  His  works  were  edited  in  the 
original  Latin  by  Panlus  (2  vols.,  Jena,  1802- 
»8)  and  GfrOrer  (Stuttgart,  1831).  A  transla- 
tion into  German  was  published  by  Auerbach 
g841),  and  into  French  by  Saisset  (1848).  G. 
.  Lewes  is  stated  to  be  preparing  a  transla- 
tion of  them  into  English,  with  annotations. 

SPIRAL  VESSELS.    See  Am  Vessels. 

SPIRE,  or  Spires  (Ger.  Speier^  or  Speyer;  ano. 
Civitat  Nemetum,  or  I^oviamagtu)^  a  town  of 
Bavaria,  capital  of  the  Palatinate,  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  at  its  junction  with 
the  Speierbach,  16  m.  N.  E.  from  Landau ;  pop. 
about  10,000.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  and 
entered  by  5  gates,  but  a  large  extent  of  the 
ground  enclosed  is  either  vacant  or  occupied 
with  gardens.  The  cathedral  is  a  very  exten- 
sive edifice,  in  the  Romanesque  style,  and  the 
£.  end  is  part  of  the  original  building  founded 


SPIRIT  OF  SALT 

by  the  emperor  Oonrad  n.  in  1027.  Many  of  4 
German  emperors  are  interred  between  ik 
nave  and  choir,  and  many  monmnents  bi 
been  erected  to  their  memory.  The  intern 
is  decorated  with  frescoes  by  modem  Geitx 
artists,  and  some  of  the  works  are  of  great  icd: 
At  the  N.  E.  of  the  cathedral  there  is  an- 
senm  of  antiquities,  which  oontaiiu  mm  n- 
mains  found  in  the  neighborhood.  Ytsrr'lau 
is  now  left  of  the  old  imperial  place,  where  b 
1529  the  diet  was  held  at  which  the  Beforcci 
princes  made  the  protest  from  which  was  ^ 
rived  the  name  of  Protestants.  There  s-. 
mannfactoriee  of  candles  and  tobacco,  and «-  a 
trade  is  carried  on. — Spire  was  ancientljaB* 
man  military  station,  and  is  beliered  to  Ut-. 
contained  a  Christian  commnnitj  in  the  Isre 
part  of  the  M.  century;  about  300  it  bee& 
the  see  of  a  bishop.  It  was  one  of  the  rs- 
dences  of  the  emperors  of  Germany,  and  i«: 
of  the  diet  from  the  time  of  Ch&rlemagDe:  is 
population  was  then  about  3  times  whites 
at  present,  and  it  had  an  extenare  trade.  I: 
began  to  decline  in  the  17th  centorr,  andLoo! 
XIV.,  having  obtained  possession  of  it  inl^Si 
laid  the  greater  part  of  it  in  mins.  It  ras  liii 
waste  a  second  time  by  the  French  in  ItH 
who  held  it  till  18U;  after  the  peace  ii »« 
made  over  to  Bavaria. 
SPIRIT  OF  SALT.  SeeHTDBOcmoHcAoD. 
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Shorthand,  see  Stenography. 
Bhot,  see  Bullet,  Lead,  and  Bifle. 
Bhoyeller,  see  Duok. 
Shower  of  .Aahaa,  see  Ashes. 
Bhower  of  Stones,  see  Adrolite. 

Shrew 618 

Shrew  Mole,  see  Mole. 

Shrewsbury 614 

Shrike,  see  Batcher  Bird. 

Shrimp 616 

Shropshire 616 

Shrove  Tuesday 616 

Shnbrick,  John  Templar 616 

Shumla 616 

ShntUe 616 

Biak 616 

Slam 616 

Blamang 690 

Siamese  Twins,  see  Monster. 

Slbbem,  Frederik  Chri&tian 680 

Siberia 621 

Sibley  CO. 694 

Sibly,Manoah 694 

Slbour,  Marie  Dominique  Auguste  694 

Sibyl 695 

Sicard,  Boch  Ambrose  Cuoorron..  625 

Sicilies,  The  Two 626 

Sicily 688 

Slckingen,  Franx  yon 684 

Sickle,  see  Scythe. 
Sickle-Bill,  see  Curlew. 

Ricyon 684 

Siddons,  Sarah 686 

Sidereal  Time,  see  Day. 
Sidmouth,  Lord,  see  Addlngton. 

Sidney,  Algernon 635 

Sidney,  Sir  PhUip 68T 

Sidney,  Mary,  Countess  of  Tem- 

broke 689 

6Idon.seeBalda. 

Sidoniua,  Gaius  SoUius  Apollinaris 

Modestua 689 

Siebengebirse 689 

Biebold,  Philip  Franz  yon 689 

Siebold,  Karl  Theodor  Ernst  yon. .  689 
Siege,  see  Fortiflcatloa. 
Sienite,  see  Syenite. 

Sienna,  an  earth 680 

Sienna,  Italy 689 

Sierra  CO 640 

Sierra  Leone 640 

Sierra  Madre 640 

Sierra  Morena,  see  Spain. 

Sierra  Nevada,  see  California,  and 

Spain. 

Sieve 640 

Sieveking,  Amalie 641 

Sleyus,  Lmmanuel  Joseph 641 

Bight,  see  Eye,  Optics,  and  Vision. 
Si^smund,  I.,  IL,  and  IIL,  see  Po- 


pAoa 

BlgnalSiNayal 64S 

Sigonio,  Carlo 648 

Sigoumey,  Lydia  Huntley 648 

Bihon,  see  Jaxartes. 

Bikhs 648 

Bikkim 644 

Bilenua 644 

Silesia,  Austrian 644 

Bilcsia,  Prussian 644 

Bilhet 645 

Silhouette 645 

Silica 645 

Silicates,  Soluble 646 

Silicon 647 

BiliBtrla 641 

Bilius  ItaUous 648 

Biljestrdm,  Pehr  Adam 648 

Bilk 649 

Silk,  YogeUble,  see  Puln. 

Silkworm 658 

Biliiman,BeA}amin,LL.D 665 

SilUman,Beniamin,ir. 666 

Silurian 666 

Silver 666 

BilverBlde 666 

Simbirsk 666 

Simeon 666 

Simeon,  Charles 666 

Simeon  Stylites,soe  Stylites. 

Simferopol 666 

Simms,  William  Gilmore 666 

Simoda 668 

Simon,  Jules 663 

Simon,  Richard 668 

Simon  Mora 668 

Simons  di  Afartino,  see  Memmi. 
Simonians,  Saint,  see  Saint  Simon. 

Slmonides 669 

Simony 669 

Simoom 669 

Slmplidus 669 

Simplon,  see  Alps. 

Simpson  oo.f  Miss. 669 

Simpson  CO.,  Ky. 670 

Simpson,  Sir  James 670 

Simpson,  James  Young 670 

Simpson,  Thomas 670 

Slmrock,Karl 671 

Sims,  James  Marion 671 

Simson,  Bobert 671 

Binal 672 

Slnaloa 672 

Sinclair,  Sir  John 678 

Sinclair,  Catharine 678 

Sinde 678 

Slndia,  Family  o^  see  Owalior. 

Sine 675 

Sing  Sing 675 

Si  ngapore 676 

Sinope 676 

Siout 676 

Sioux  CO. 676 

Sioux 676 

S  iphanto 676 

Siphon 676 

Birach,  son  o^  see  Ecdesiasticua. 
Sirang,  see  Coram. 

Siren 677 

Sirens 677 

Sirhind 677 

Sirius,  see  Dog  Star. 

Birmium 678 

Sirocco 678 

Siskin,  soo  Aberdevine. 
Siskiwit,  SCO  Trout. 

Siskiyou  oo. 678 

Biamondi,  Jean  Charles  Leonard  Si- 

monde  de 678 

Sissoo 679 

Sisters  of  Charity,  see  Charity,  Bis- 
ters of 
'Sisters  of  Mercy,  see  Mercy,  Sis- 
ters ot 

Bisters  of  Merov,  Protestant 679 

Sisters  of  the  Holy  Communion ...  679 

Sistova 679 

Sisyphus 679 

Sitka 680 

Siva 680 

Sivas,  a  pashalio 6S0 

Sivas,  a  city 680 

StTatherinm 680 


Biwah 680 

Six  Nations,  see  Iroqnois.  • 

Six  Principle  Baptists 681 

Bixtusipopes 681 

BixtnslV 681 

SixtusV 681 

Sliar 681 

Size 681 

Sjoberg,  Erik....... 689 

Sjogren,  Andrew  Jonn 682 

SkiJerBack 689 

Skalds,  see  Scalds. 

Skamania  oou. 682 

Skate,  see  Bay. 

Skate 662 

Skeleton 668 

Skelton,John 688 

Skerryvore,  see  Lighthouse. 

Sklddaw 684 

Skimmer 684 

Skin 684 

Sktnk ^ 685 

Skinner,  Exeklel,  MJT. 686 

Skinner,  John, 667 

Skinner,  John  Stuart 687 

Skinner,  Blchard 687 

Skinner,  Thomas  Harvey, D.D....  687 
Skifijuck.  see  Blue  Fish,  and  Bonito. 

Bkovoroda 687 

Skrzynecki,  Jan 688 

Skua 688 

Skull 689 

SkuUcap : 689 

Skunk 689 

Skye 600 

Skylark,  see  Lark. 

Skyros 690 

Slander 690 

Slate 698 

Slater,  Samuel 695 

Slavery 696 

Slavl n6 

Slavonla 717 

Sleep 718 

Bleidan,  Johann 719 

SlidelUJohn 719 

siigo ,...  n9 

Sloane,  Sir  Hans 720 

Bloe 720 

Sloop 721 

Sloth 721 

Slovaks 722 

BlovenUi 722 

Slowaoki,  Juliuaz 722 

Slug 722 

Slug  Worm 728 

Smalcald 728 

SmallPox 724 

Smalt 725 

Smart,  Christopher 725 

Smeaton,  John 725 

Smell 726 

Smelt 727 

Smeltinff,  see    Copper    Smoltlns, 

Iron  ManufiActure,  Lead,  and  Bil- 

ver. 

Smew , 797 

6mibert,John 727 

Bmirke,  Sir  BoberL 727 

Smirke,  Bydney 727 

Smith  CO.,  Mis& 728 

Smith  co^  Tex. 728 

Smith  CO..  Tenn. 728 

SmithAdam 728 

Smith,  Albert 729 

Smith,  Alexander 729 

Smith,  Qeirit 780 

Smith,  Henry  Boynton,  D.D. 780 

Smith,James 780 

Smith,  James  and  Horace 781 

Smith,  Sir  James  Edward,  M.D. ...  781 

Smith,  John 781 

Smith,  John  Pyo,  D.D.,  LL.D 734 

Smith,  Joseph,  see  Mormona 

Smith,  Samuel  Fr^mcis,  D.D. 784 

Smith,    Samuel   Stanhope,  D.D., 

LL.D 7S4 

Smith,  Seba 735 

Smith,  Elizabeth  Oakes 785 

Smith,  Bydney 785 

Smith,  Thomas  Bouthwood,  M.D..,  786 
Smith,  William,  LL.D 786 
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^  Bmith,  WUlUwn,  LL.D. 787 

•  Smith,  Sir  WilUun  Sidney 787 

Smlthfleld 787 

SmithsOD,  James 788 

SmithBonlAii  Institation 7S8 

Smoke 741 

Smolensk 748 

Smollett,  Tobias  Qeorge 748 

Smyrna 744 

Smytheo 740 

Smyth,  Thomas,  D.D 745 

Smyth,  WlUiam  Henry 74fi 

Smyth,  Charles  Fiaul 745 

Sqail 746 

Snake,  see  Serpent 
Snake  Bird,  see  Darter. 
Snake  BiTer,  see  Lewis  or  Snake 
Blver. 

Snakeroot 746 

Snapping  Turtle 747 

Sneezing 747 

8nell,Ludwig 747 

Snellaert  Ferdinand  Augnstyn...  748 

Snetl^n,  Nicholas 743 

Sneyders,  Francis 748 

Snipe 749 

Snorro  Storleson 749 

Snow 750 

Snow  Bird 753 

Snow  Banting,  see  Bunting. 
Snow  Shoe,  see  Shoe. 

Snowball 762 

Snowberry 758 

Snowdrop 758 

Snowdrop  Tree 758 

Snowllake 768 

Snnli;  see  Tobaoea 

Snyder  00. 768 

Soap  .i 768 

Soapstone,  see  Steatite. 
Sobleski,  see  John  IIL  Bobieski. 

Socialism 769 

Societies,  Literary  and  Scientlile. .  761 

Society  Islands 768 

Soclnos,  Lfplias 765 

Sociniis,  Fanstufl 765 

Sock 766 

Soconnsoo 766 

Socorro  CO. ,.  766 

Socotra 766 

Socrates 766 

Soda 769 

Soda  Powders,   see  Effervescing 

Powders. 
Soda  Water,  see  Seltzer  Water. 

Sodium 771 

Sodom 772 

BoiaU 772 

Soil,  see  Agriculture. 

Solseons 772 

Solan  Goose,  see  Oannet 

Solander,  Daniel  Charles 772 

Solano  CO 778 

Solar  System,  see  Astronomy. 
Solar  Time,  see  Day. 
Solder,  see  Alloy,  and  Brazing. 
Soldier,  see  Army,  Artillery,  Cav- 
alry, and  Infantry. 

Sole 778 

Solecism 778 

Boleure 778 

Solfaing,  see  Solmlzation. 

Bolferino 778 

Solger,  Karl  Wilhelm  Ferdinand. .  774 
Soliman,  see  Solyman. 

Bolipeda 774 

Soils,  Antonio  de 774 

Solitaire 774 

Solmlzation 774 

Solomon,  see  Hebrews. 
Solomon,  Sodk  of,  see  Canticles. 
Solomon,  Wisdom  of;  see  Wisdom 
of  Solomon. 

Solomon  ben  Isaac 775 

Solomon  Islands 775 

Solomon's  Seal 775 

Solon 775 

Solstice 776 

Soltlkofi;  Family  of 776 
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Boltikofl^  Praskoyya  Fedorom^ . .  776 

SoltikofT,  Semen 776 

SolUkoff,  Peter  Semenovitch^Count  776 

Soltikoff,  Nieolai  lyanoyitch 776 

SolUkoft  Sergei,  Prince 776 

Soluble  Glass,  see  Silicates,  Soluble. 

Solwa^  Frith 776 

SolymanIL 716 

Somaulees,  see  Eessah. 

Somen,  John.  Lord 777 

Somer's  Islanos,  see  Bermudas. 

Somerset  00.,  Me. 777 

Somerset  CO.,  N.  J. 777 

Somerset  CO.,  Penn. 778 

Somerset  CO.,  Md. 778 

Somerset  Edward  Seymour,  Duke 

o^  see  Seymour. 
Somerset,  £arl  o(  see  Orerbury. 

Somersetshire 778 

Somenworth 778 

SomerviUe 778 

Somervllle,  Mary 773 

SomervlUe,Wimam 779 

Somme 779 

Siimmering,  Samuel  Thomas  von.  779 

Somnambulism 779 

Somnauth 7S0 

Somnus 760 

Sonata 780 

Sondershausen,  see  Schwarzburg- 
Sonderahausen. 

Sone 780 

Song 780 

Sonnet 780 

Sonnini  de   Hanonoourt,  Charles 

Nicolas  Siglsbert 761 

Sonoma  CO. 781 

Sonera 781 

Sonsonate 782 

Sontag,  Henriotte,  Countess  Bossl.  782 

8oo*chow-foo 762 

Soodan. 782 

Sooloo  Archipelago 782 

Soongaria 788 

Soosoo 783 

Soot 784 

Soothsayer 784 

Sophia 734 

Sophist 7S5 

Sophocles 785 

Sophonisba,  see  Masinissa. 

Soprano 7S7 

Soracte 787 

Borbonno,  The 787 

Sorel,  Agnes,  see  Agnes  Sorcl. 

Borshum 787 

Soi^  province 783 

Soria,  city 73^^ 

Sorrel 788 

Borronto 7S9 

Soto,  De,  see  De  Soto. 
Boubise,  Bei^amin  de  Bohan,  Sei- 
gneur de 789 

Boablse,  Charles  de  Bohan,  IMnce 

de 789 

BooKita  Gempak,  see  Gempak. 

Boole,  Joshua,  D.D 790 

Boule,  Pierre 790 

Bouli6,  Melchlor  FrM^ric 791 

Boulouaue,  Faustin 791 

Boolt,  Nicolas  Jean  de  Dien 791 

Bound,  see  Acoustics. 

Bound,  The 798 

Bounding 798 

South,  Eobert,  D.D. 798 

South  America,  see  America. 

South  Australia 794 

South  Bend 795 

South  Carolina,  see  Carolina. 

South  Carolina  College 796 

South  Wales,  Now,  see  New  South 
Wales. 

Southampton  co 796 

Southampton,  £n^ 796 

Southard,  Samuel  jL 796 

Bouthcott,  Joanna 797 

Southern,  Thomas 797 

Southey,  Bobert 797 

Southworth,  Emma  D.  £.  (Novitt)  799 
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Sonvestre,  smile 7» 

Sovereign TM 

Sowerby,  James T» 

Bo werby,  James  de  Carl& >« 

Sowerby,  Charles  Edward. :s» 

Sowerby,     George     Brettinghjim 

(two) 7» 

Sowing  Machine :» 

Soy *^«! 

Soyer,  Alexia ^>.• 

Spa nv, 

Spada,  Lionello Si*) 

Spagnoletto s): 

Spain N-: 

Spain,  Language  and  litentnre  of  ?u 

Bpalato ^jI 

Spalding »d 

Spalding,  Lyman vO. 

Spalding,  Solomon,  see  Mormoo& 

Bpallanzani,  Lazaro SI 

Span  Worm,  see  Canker  Worm  and 

Caterpillar. 

Bpandau ?£ 

Rpangenbenr,  August  Gottlieb....  "^.^ 

Bpanheim,  Ezechiel ^'^ 

Spaniel "-^^ 

Spanish  Fly,  see  Cantharidea. 

PpftnishMaln «: 

Spar,  see  Baryta,  Calcareoos  Spar, 

Feldspar,  and  Fluor  Spar. 

Sparks,  Jared ^n 

Sparrmann,  Anders ^-4 

Sparrow *^' 

BpaiTOwHawk '"-^ 

Sparta ^-j 

Bpartacus "^^ 

Bpartanbuig ^-- 

Spcaker ""^ 

Speaking  Trumpet "♦'S 

Species *-^ 

Speeifie  Gravity,  see  Gravity,  Sjm- 

dfic 

Spectadea S^ 

Speculum ^^- 

Bpelman,  Sir  Henry ^« 

Spence,  Joseph ^7f 

Bpence,  WUllam ^^ 

Spencer  co.,  Ky -'V 

Spencer  CO.,  Ind '. *=*' 

Spencer,  Ambrose,  LL.D ^*: 

Spencer,  John  Canfleld,  LLD.  •  •  '^^j 

Spencer,  Herbert ^.,^ 

Spencer,  Jesse  Ames  D.D. ^|^ 

Bpenoer,  John  Charles,  Earl ^« 

Spencer,  William  Eobert "»? 

Spener,  Philipp  Jakob ^J 

SpenserjEdmund. **' 

Sperm  Whale,  see  Whale. 

Spermaceti ••  ^ 

Spermophile,  see  Prairie  fiqulrrcL 

Bpenaif^pus ^ 

Bpeyer,  see  Spire.  _ 

Bpezial ,. g 

Spezzia • -^ 

Sphenograms,  see  Cuneifonn  in- 
scriptions. c-30 

Sphere ij5 

Spheroid S 

BpMnx ~; 

Sphinx,  in  zoology --v  ^ 

Sphinx     Caterpiflsr,    see   &« 

Moth. 
Spicewood,  see  Fever  Bosh. 

Spider 3s 

Spider  Crab ^ 

tplke,  see  Nail.  cis 

plkenard ••••••••  ^ 

Spinal  Cord,  see  Nerrous  System. 

Spinal  Diseases f^ 

Spindler.Karl  S 

Spine t^t 

Spinel nl 

Spinet vr'^:: 

Spinning,  see  Cotton  M»nuli«!ra». 
Linen,  and  Bope.  ^^ 

Bplnola,  Ambrosio ^ 

Spinoza.  Baruch •;""i 

Spiral  Vessels,  see  Air  Veasel*. 
Spire 
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